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THE INFANT SAMUEL, 


(From the Puinting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the National @ llery.) 


FAMOUS PICTURES, AND THE LESSONS THEY TEACH, 
IL—THE INFANT SAMUEL. 


(Suggested by the great masterpiece of Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, D.D., RECTOR OF ST. CLAVE’S, SOUTHWARK. 


“Speak, Lord, for Thy servant hearcth.’’—1 Sam. iii. 9. 

,.N the walls of our National Gallery hangs the most familiar pictures to the English race. 
the masterpiece of the “ Infant Samuel,” The very familiarity we have had with the 
by one whom a_ high authority calls manifold copies of the work may, possibly, in 
“the greatest painter that England had — time have detracted from the public appreciation 

ever seen "—Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is one of of the original; yet it has most assurecly 
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attained a world-wide fame—chiefly, no doubt, 
for its artistic excellence ; also, in no inconsider- 
able degree, by reason of the subject chosen by 
the artist, and his treatment of it, a subject that, 
of all others, would most commend itself to the 
English mind—-‘‘ the best outcome,” as some one 
has said, ‘of the best type of English religious 
sentiment ”—a little child in prayer! 

A striking and suggestive lesson may be learnt 
from the history of the picture itself in its earliest 
days. Exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1776, 
the “Infant Samuel” attracted, among others, 
the rapt attention of Mrs. Hannah More, who 
speaks of it in a letter addressed to her sister at 
the time. Referring to one of the most obvious 
features of the picture—“ the gaze of young 
astonishment ”—-Hannah More goes on to say, 
“Sir Joshua tells me that he is exceedingly mor- 
tified when he shows this picture to some of the 
great ; they ask him, Who Samuel was!” The cir- 
cumstance marks a blot in the English character of 
those days ; the ignorance of, and even contempt 
for, the Holy Scriptures in tnat ungodly age con- 
trasting so essentially with the national sentiment 
of the present day in its love and reverence for 
the Word of God. 

Connoisseurs and critics may write their views 
as to the artistic merits of Sir Joshua’s great 
work. It is not in that capacity [ am now 
writing—nor should [ be capable of so writing 
but in the far higher and more edifying capacity 
of one seeking to derive some useful lessons from 
a source so suggestive and instructive as this is. 
And one of the first great moral and spiritual 
is calculated to teach is that of—the 
simplicity of prayer. This great truth, in fact, 
is so legibly set forth upon the canvas as to have 
caused the Redgraves, in their “ Century of 
Painters,” rather to depreciate the picture, saying 
it “is merely a simple child saying its nightly 
prayer to nurse or mother ere it sleeps.” Yes, 
and it is even so; and what can be more simple, 
and at the same time so grand as this homely 
illustration of the text, “Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings hast Thou ordained strength ” 
(Ps. viii. 2), and again—‘“for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven !” 

Nor ought we to expect more than the very 
simplest character of prayer from such a picture 
as this. We have no right to demand anything 
very ethereal, or, still less, divine, from a picture 
of a child in prayer. Samuel was at this supreme 
moment of his young life all unconscious of his 
own destined future. He is represented just as 
he really was—a child suddenly aroused from 
sleep, bewildered by a Voice that calls him, and 
simply and confidingly responding to the order 
of his aged guardian and friend to answer that 
Voice, and invite it to “speak” on and divulge 
its message. In thi 
mysterious Voice, Samuel would not be like an 


lessons it 


simple act of answering the 





elder saint, ali-conscious of God’s dealings of the 
past, and of the importance of any direct commu- 
nication of God’s mind and will. The simpler 
the story, the better; and the simpler the repre 
sentation of the story, in art or any other form of 
description, the more useful and edifying will it 
be as a teacher and a guide. 

Another lesson to be learnt is this: In the 
picture we note that there is only one person 
represented, Samuel appears all by himself, 
alone, kneeling in a devout and expectant attitude 
of supplication, while a bright ray of light beams 
forth from the darkened firmament, glancing 
downward upon the child in prayer. This sup- 
plies a further circumstance for a further con- 
sideration of the picture and its lesson, thus: 

There are times when great and_ startling 
events befall the Church of God; periods of 
declension from religion, of deadness, and for- 
getfulness of God; seasons of great provoca- 
tion, when God withdraws Himself from the 
Church, or from the individual soul, and 
breaks off all negotiations, and the communi- 
cations of His Spirit, and draws the vail of 
darkness between Himself and those that have 
displeased Him. Such were the days of Eli and 
his sons. The whole nation of Israel was 
demoralised ; the worship of God profaned ; 
priests and people alike were vile; their Lord 
Jehovah was forgotten ; or, if remembered, re- 
membered only to be slighted and mocked. A 
deep gloom of spiritual darkness had settled down 
upon the whole heart of the people, and the 
communication of God’s will had been utterly 
withdrawn, and had been for a long time with- 
held. ‘* The word of the Lord was precious,” @¢., 
rare (see Revised Version, marginal reading) “in 
those days; there was noopen, 2.e., frequent” (ibid.), 
“vision (1 Sam. iii. 1), Things are “ precious” in 
proportion as they are “rare.” The very scarcity 
causes them to be more highly prized, because 
more highly priced, and therefore “ precious.” 

Such was “the word of the Lord” in those days. 
God had spoken to Abraham, to Moses, to the 
Judges ; but now such occasions as these were 
rare, or never happened. God kept His own 
counsel to Himself, and man was left without 
any communication from heaven—‘“ there was no 
open vision.” The last of the specially appointed 
Judges was Samson, Eli, as high priest, was also 
Judge ; but he was possessed of no capacity for 
office, nor power for rulership. Hence his days 
were days of disaster to himself, to his house, to 
the nation. The Divine Oracle was dumb ; God 
gave no sign. There still was wanting the down- 
ward glance of the ray of light from heaven. 

It is in this dark age, and at this its darkest 
moment, that the Infant Samuel’s remarkable 
history begins. Himself “asked of God,” and 
granted as God’s answer toa mother’s prayer ; and 
now, While yet a child, he is led up by that tond 
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mother’s hand, and is presented to Eli, and is 
lent to God, who gave him to her. “ And the 
child Samuel ministered unto the Lord before 
Eli.” Was not this mother’s prayer, was not this 
child’s devotion, the first rift in the dark cloud 
for the “open vision” of the golden ray of light 
from heaven ? 

God is now about to break the long and 
oppressive silence. Men had longed for some 
word of Divine intimation, but the heavens were 
as brass, and no vision had been vouchsafed. 
But now, at night, in the tabernacle, near to the 
altar of God, and while the flickering lamp was 
yet dying in its socket, a new and brighter day 
begins to dawn, and God’s Voice is once more 
made audible to human ear. And the Lord 
called Samuel—called him by name. The child, 
thinking it was Eli’s voice, ran to the aged priest ; 
and again the Voice was heard; and thrice it 
called. At the third time Eli’s conjectures were 
confirmed, and he felt that the hour had come, 
and that a revelation was on its way from 
heaven—-“ And Eli perceived that the Lord had 
called the child.” And, straightway, with the 
candour of an unjealous heart, he placed the child 
in direct communication with God, bidding him 
Say, on the next recurrence of the Voice, - Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 

Are there many who would thus unselfishly 
Eli did? What room for official jealousy 
that he, the constituted priest and judge, 
should be ignored, and the Voice of God ad 
dressed, not to him, but to a ministering child! 
How easy, how natural for envy to have asserted 
itself, and (humanly speaking) to have marred 
the whole design! Eli might have mocked the 
child, and his nightmare of dreams and Voices : 
“This is excitement ; lie down again; listen no 
more; drown the Voice in sleep; it is all a 
dream!” If Eli had said this, or done so, he 
would only have acted as thousands have acted 
since his day, who have sought to quench all 
voices but their own. But it was not so. Eli 
sent the child to God, sent him instantly to 
hearken to the Voice that was denied to his own 
ears to hear. 

And the Voice spake, and it spake to Samuel, 
and it spake of Eli; and God burdened that 
kneeling child with an awful message to his aged 
master. And Samuel arose and returned to his 
bed, and there he ‘lay until the mornmg.” He 
slept no more that night. The dread secret lay 
heavily upon him, and he “feared to show Eli 
the vision.” By-and-by he arose and moved 
about with uneasy step, and opened the doors ot 
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the tabernacle, and was troubled. Eli perceived 
there was something pressing on that vouthful 
mind, and he adjured him to tell him all. 

It was conscience that made the aged high priest 
thus te fear. After so long a suspension of God's 
Voice, after all the long period of disobedience 
and departure from God, he feared that the first 
renewal of the Divine communication would be 
in anger and displeasure. And he was right, for 
Israel were still sinning against God. They 
had not repented nor forsaken their evil ways. 
If they had only repented and returned, the 
Voice would have spoken differently—words 
of peace, and invitation, and comfort, and heal- 
ing, such as God has ever spoken to those 
that He finds prostrate and suppliant at His 
footstool. 

This was the child in prayer that the great 
English painter has described in his famous 
picture ; this the restored communion between 
God and His people—in that upturned glance of 
prayer on earth, and in that downward glance of 
the golden ray of light from heaven. If the 
golden glory was not visible to the outward gaze, 
the inner eye of the child beheld it ; 
innermost heart perceived and felt the warmth 
and the vlow of the Presence now revisiting the 
earth, to be once more * the glory of His people 
Israel.” In spirit they commune— that upward 
glance of prayer, that downward glance of light. 
They meet, they blend— Spirit with spirit, Ged 
with man, heaven with earth. God had hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and had 
revealed them unto babes. 

This, our contemplation of the “Infant Samuel,” 
may thus teach us many lessons :—-What is the 
power of earnest prayer ; what it is to hear God 
speak ; and what it is to hearken to His voice ; 
how God can be offended and hide Himself, and 
be silent, and not speak to man for generations ; 
what repentance, confession, and prayer will do 
for a nation or an individual ; acd how the joys 
and comforts of the soul revive when God is 
honoured, worshipped, glorified. Learn all these 
lessons, and the subject of “Samuel” will be not 
merely a grand historic picture, but a grand 
experimental reality, a lasting profit, and a cease- 


less joy ! 


and his 


“Is any lonely child of God 
Still watching for the ligit? 
Does sorrow ever chase away 
Sweet slumber in the night? 
God give thee rest! A Shepherd’s care 
Will every need fulfil; 
For Jesus watches, Jesus prays, 
And He will keep thee still!” 
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A STORY 





CHAPTER I. 


THE HOUSE IN ST, BOTULPH’S SQUARE, 


‘“ All the daughters of my father’s house, 
And all the brothers too.” 





A VERY fair 
and sweet- 
looking 
woman was lying 
on the drawing- 
room couch, 
Her eyes, over 
which the lids 
had now softly 
fallen, had the 
fulness of recent 
tears, but herface 
was calm and 
composed, and 
the 
breathing show- 
ed that 
asleep. 


peaceful 


she was 
She was 
like 
her elder daugh- 
ter, with the 
same fragility of 


noticeably 








appearance, and, 
just now, the 
same pensive expressiou ; but, though saddened by her 
recent loss, those who knew them well, declared there 
was moreresemblance of character between Mrs. March 
and the joyous and independent Keith, her second child. 

Mr. March sat beside his wife, holding one of her 
hands, and gazing at her with an intensity of tender- 
ness that was almost startling. He was a singular- 
looking man, whom strangers were apt to think 
almost plain, but in whose face his friends found 
something that more strictly beautiful faces often 
lacked. Eyes so large, and dark, and piercing, are 
not given to many men, and being very deeply set, 
they gained in intensity what they could well afford 
to lose in size. The other features were irregular, a 
large aquiline nose dominating a thin-lipped, sensi- 
tive mouth, and and rounded as a 
woman’s, The forehead was high, the cheeks thin, 
the whole aspect nervous in a high degree. 


a chin small 
It was 
the face of a man who might be a poet, but not a 
philosopher ; an artist, but not a mathematician. 
He rose as Nurse Holloway came in, laying his wife’s 
hand gently down. 

“She will sleep now, [ think, and it will do her 
good,” he said, looking tenderly at the pale, quiet 
face. “Mind that nothing disturbs her, nurse, and 
put this away before she wakes.” 

“ This” was a little baby’s shoe, knitted by some 
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kindly fingers so short a time ago for the little feet 
that would never learn to walk. Mr. Mareh’s 
mouth, the sensitive poet’s mouth that seemed to 
make up in sweetness what it lacked in strength, 
quivered a little, as his wife’s might have done, and 
he looked at her again. 

“ Poor Mary, poor mother !” he said pitifully. “ It 
was hard for her to lose it so soon—her only boy, 
her first-born son. And after last year, too.” 

Last year had been a dark one in the Marches’ 
household, mar!:ed as it was by the death of the two 
little girls who came next to Agnes and Keith, and 
who had fallen victims to an outbreak of scarlet fever 
in the town, which no precautions had availed to 
keep from the carefully guarded hearth. 

Mr. March sighed, as he thought of it, blaming 
himself for some possible oversight, as such a man 
Was almost sure to do. 

* he said; “ but in 
baby’s case, at least, nothing more could have been 
done. 


“Tf T had sent them away— 


And the others are well, are they not, nurse ? 
The little girls are well and strong ?” 
* Dear heart, yes, sir!) This wasn’t nothing catel- 
ing,” said nurse cheerfully ; “a baby’s allays liable to 
be took with fits. I’ve seen a many roll up their 
little eyes and go off suddint, just like that poor 
lamb, There was Mrs. Spriggins’ third 

said Mr. 
Mareh ; “I shall only just be in time for church.” 

Mr. March was the most punctual man in Shuttle- 
by, but neither his punctuality, nor a desire to escape 
from “Mrs. Spriggins’ third,” prevented his turning 
back to say, with an anxious look at his wife— 

“T hope the children will be good and quiet. 
Keith’s spirits are apt to carry her away, and I can’t 
have their mother disturbed. Agnes can come in if 
Mrs. March wakes and asks for her, but not Keith 
this afternoon.” 

He closed the door softly, and going down-stairs 
with carefully quiet footsteps, took his hat from the 
stand in the hall, and looked into the dining-room 
as he passed. The half-open door showed a man, a 
little younger than himself, lounging comfortably in 
an easy-chair by the fire, and reading the last number 
of a legal periodical, and Mr. March stopped, and 
turned into the room. 

“Not going to church, Wentworth?” he said, 
with sufficient disapproval in his tones to put the 
other on the defensive. 


*Exeuse me, the bells have begun,” 


Mr. Wentworth looked up with an ostentatiously 
careless smile. “No,” he said airily, “ I should 
think that is a self-evident proposition—the sort of 
fact that goes without saying.” 

“Tt is a fact I am sorry to notice so often,” said 
Mr. March. 

Wentworth laughed, 











“Do you think a man who has been in the Bush 
for six months at a time is so mighty particular 
whether he gets to church every Sunday ? One learns 
to take larger views of life out there, I can tell you.” 
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fellow-student of Mr. March’s. The 
young men had been rivals for University honours, 


was an old 


and later on had been rivals in love, though only one 


of them now remembered the faet. Franeis March 


























“*What will she say 


Mr. March shook his head, but he did not attempt 
He knew by experience that 
argument would be more likely to irritate than to 


to argue the question. 


convinee, and there was little to be said on a sub- 
ject already worn threadbare in many _ previous 
discussions. 

Francis Mareh was the first solicitor in Shuttleby, 
and ¢ veorge Wentworth, beside being his wife’s cousin, 


next, I wonder?’’’—p. 8. 


had forgotten, if indeed he had ever understovx, that 
the girl Wentworth loved had refused him because 
her heart was already won, however innocently, by 
The grave had long closed over that poor 


himself. 

little life ; 
sake he had been refused 
who had been preferred to himself, and whose 
indifference had broken the heart of the girl he loved. 


but George Wentworth knew for whose 
knew, and hated the man 
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He had gone abroad soon after her death, and had 
led oa 


practising his profession, sometimes gold-digging, 


curious and adventurous” life, sometimes 
diamond-hunting, or living from hand to mouth in 
Melbourne or Texas, and at last had come home as 
poor as he went out. 

It was then that his cousin’s prosperous husband 
offered him a managing clerkship, and a home with 
himself till he could tind something more desirable, 
and Wentworth was not the man to refuse a benefit 
That 


would have seemed to him a sentimental folly, and 


because he hated the hand that offered it. 


Mr. Wentworth was not a man of sentiment. He 


pocketed his pride, and accepted the situation, 
renewing the old cousinly footing with Mrs. March, 
and concealing his actual feelings towards her 
husband under a fair show of gratitude and respect. 
He was a dark, undersized man, with a pale cad- 
averous face that southern suns had failed to bronze. 
His eyes were small and shifty, his lips thin and 
bloodless, his seanty hair of the dark brown that 
He had thin, strag- 


gling whiskers, but no moustache concealed the long, 


passes in England for black. 


flat upper lip, no beard sheltered the cleft chin. 
Irate squatters had been known to describe him as 
“a mean eur,” and a Yankee gold-digger had called 
skunk” to his face; but the qualities that 
had earned him these opprobrious epithets at the 
Antipodes were not such as interfered with his 
The absence of the primitive 
virtues of honesty and truthfulness is apt to be 


hima 


popularity at home. 


described in forcible and uncomplimeutary terms in 
primitive societies ; but is not unseldom concealed 
by very small social accomplishments in a 
George Wentworth 
truth if it 
happened to be “to his own hurt,” he could not keep 


more 
composite state of civilisation. 
could not bring himself to speak the 


faith with a “chum,” or refrain from taking 
advantage ina bargain, but he could sing a song in 
a pretty drawing-room tenor, and flatter every 


woman he met, 


Tenor songs of moderate compass and unim- 


peachable sentiments had been thrown away on 
gold-diggers, who preferred something stronger in 
flavour trolled forth ina virile baritone or bass ; while 
a turn for skilful flattery and delicate compliments had 
been manifestly wasted on a society where ladies were 
unknown, But in Shuttleby a new field presented 
itself, and Mr. Wentworth was not slow to see and 
use his opportunity. Mr. March’s new clerk, who was 


Mrs. 
March’s cousin,” became popular in Shuttleby so- 


“quite a gentleman, yon know, and dear 
ciety with a rapidity that must have surprised him- 
self, and that certainly surprised Mr. March, who 
failed to see in his wife’s cousin the social gifts and 
professional acumen which Shuttleby discovered in 
him. There was something essentially antagonistic 
in the two men’s natures, apart from any influence 
of circumstance, and Mr, March searcely understood 
himself the attitude of opposition in which he per- 
petually found himself towards his smooth-toneued 


and popular clerk. 
that seldom displayed itself actively. 


It was, however, an opposition 
Francis March 
was a peace-loving man, and shrank with distaste 
from anything like open variance. It was only when 
a question of duty arose that he expressed his opi- 
nions, and then, having once stated his convictions, 
he usually left Mr. Wentworth to do as he pleased. 
He did so now, taking his hat, and going off to 
chureh by himself, without making any further effort 
te induce his clerk to accompany him, and Went- 
worth looked after him with a contemptuous scowl. 

“ Pragmatical prig!” he muttered ; ‘and this is 
the man that Stella 
Mary worships as if le was a demi-god!” 


broke her heart for, and that 


And then he settled himself again, drew down the 
blind to shut out the afternoon sun, and returned to 
the perusal of the Law Times. 

The same westering sun that disturbed Mr. Went- 
worth’s studies was gilding his cousin’s slumbers, and 
at last rousing her with insistent brightness, as it 
stole round the corner of the house, and fell full upon 
her face. She woke with a little start. 

“Frank ! Oh! it is you, nurse! Has Mr. March 
gone out ?” 

“Only to church, ma’am, He'll be back again 
And then, as Mrs. Mareh lay back and 
closed her eyes, ‘Sif you woke before he came, I was 


before long.” 


to say as Miss Agnes might come in if you wished it.” 

“And not my little Keith?” asked the mother. 

* Well, Mareh he did say not, 
but——” 

“But that settles it,’ said Mrs. March, with her 
sweet, loyal smile. 


maam, Mr. 


“Well, ma’am, I always holds with husbands’ 
And if 
you’d like Miss Keith, I’m not saying as her fun and 


orders myself, but there ’s a plenty don’t. 


nonsense wouldn’t cheer you up a bit, and do you 
good. Not but what it’s always best to do as the 
master wishes,” ended nurse, trimming her sails to 
“Shall 


she added, moving 


the absence of response in Mrs. March’s face. 
I fetch Miss Agnes, ma’am ?” 
towards the door. 
T will 
not have one without the other,” said Mrs. Mareh, 
You will like a chat 
down-stairs, and I shall like to be alone.” 

Mrs. Holloway went, after an earnest but ineffectual 
protest. 


“No, thank you ; Keith would be jealous. 


“and you need not stay, nurse, 


She was, like most women of her class, a 
great believer in the consolatory power of companion- 
ship, and was unselfish enough to be quite willing to 
forego the leisure offered her for the sake of not leav- 
ing the bereaved mother alone. She could not 
understand that to a finer nature and keener sensi- 
bilities there was a consolation in solitude that any 
companionship short of the dearest and most intimate 
could not have bestowed, and perhaps not even that. 
She had meant well in pouring into Mrs. March’s 
shrinking ear the particulars of the illness and death 
of every infant whom she could reeall as having been 
eskied and 


in the mother’s heart in peerless loneliness, and she 


“took ” like the one who was “ ainted ” 
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could not understand how Mrs. March had shrunk 
from it. ‘ Come and see if there is any sorrow like 
unto my sorrow,” is the ery of every stricken soul, 
and the suggestion of a parity of suffering is felt as 
an intrusion, an invasion of its prerogative of woe. 
Perhaps even the absence of the husband whose sym- 


pathy was so painfully intense was almost a relief, 


**Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Kknows half the reasons why we smile and sigh.” 


And the closest human companionship must fail to 
satisfy this complex human nature, so finite in its 
gifts, so infinite in its needs, so finite in its relation 
to its fellows, so infinite in its relation to the Eternal 
and Infinite Father in Whose image it was made. 


* Are you going to chureh, nurse ?” 

“Not this afternoon, missy. Your ma’s not so 
well, and I don’t like leavin’ of her. Dear, dear, 
how she do take on about your little brother, to be 
sure, and him only a infant three weeks and two 
days old. Though, to be sure, there never was a 
lovelier baby seen,” said Nurse Holloway, shaking 
her head with sympathetic tears, as she placed some 
beautifully embroidered robes in a drawer in the 
nursery. “ Well, he don’t need ‘em now, poor lamb ; 
but to think of Susan going and putting ‘em in the 
missus’s room—’course it set her off again Just as we 
was in hopes she were getting over it a bit—but 
there, there’s no drivin’ sense into gells’ heads. 
Nothing but trouble’ll do that, and I often thinks 
as men must ha’ been sent into the world o purpose 
to steady the women.” 

This new view of the relation of the sexes was 
naturally above the comprehension of Mrs. Hollo- 
way’s auditors, two pretty child cen eight and nine years 
of age, who were gazing at her with open-mouthed 
astonishment. Agnes, the eldest, was a fair, gentle- 
looking child, her hair of the flaxen tint that seldom 
outlasts childhood, and her eyes of a pensive and 
dreamy grey. There was a fragility and thoughtful- 
ness in her aspect that told of delicate health, and a 
gravity and staidness of demeanour that is often seen 
in eldest children when they happen to be girls, and 
that contrasted curiously with her sister’s dimpled, 
mischievous face, and air of childish abandon and 
frolic glee. Mary Keith Mareh was a_ perfectly 
healthy child, with no abnormal development of brain 
to hinder the due development of muscle and limb. 
Every movement was full of life and grace, and had 
a spontaneity of enjoyment that suggested the sing- 
ing of birds or the gambolling of kittens or lambs, 
Her hair, actually a little darker than her sister's, had 
golden lights that prophesied permanence of colour, 
and her eyes were of a depth and darkness rarely 
seen with fair hair. In days to come the unusual 
combination might make her an unusually beautiful 
woman, but there was something almost grotesque in 
it now. What were these wonderful eyes doing in 
the dimpled face that was almost as innocent of ex- 


pression as a dolls? They were eves that suggested 
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unknown possibilities of passion—of love, and perhaps 
of wrath ; and they kindled at the sight of barley- 
sugar, and flamed at the withdrawal of a bun. 

They were fixed on Mrs. Holloway now with an 
astonishment that recalled that worthy woman to 
herself. 

“There, there! don’t you take no notice of me,” 
she said, as she shut up the drawer sharply ; “I’m 
that wurreted | hardly knows what I’m doing. But 
your pa’s with your ma, and we’ve got her comfort- 
ably in the drawing-room now, so you mustn ’t make 
no noise overhead. You bring me your hymn-books, 
there’s little dears, and I'll hear you say your 
hymns,” 

Agnes brought hers willingly enough, but Keith 
looked rebellious. 

“T won’t say my hymn to anybody but mamma,” 
she announced, and there was a storm-signal in the 
defiant tones that made good-tempered Nurse Hollo- 
way yield the point at once. 

“ Well, I’ll hear Miss Agnes hers, then. It’s only 
good little gells’ hymns J likes to hear,” she observed, 
covering her retreat with a skill that made Keith 
doubtful on whose side the victory lay. ‘“ Now, Miss 
Agnes, you say your hymn like a pretty, and let Miss 
Keith see how nice it is to be good.” 

Thus adjured, Agnes put her hands behind her 
back, and began to repeat 


**Now the day is over, 
Night is drawing nigh, 
Shadows of the evening 
Steal across the sky. 
Now the darkness gathers——” 
“But it doesn’t,” interjected Keith ; “ it is quite 
light yet.” 
Agnes took no notice of the interruption, but 
proceeded 
“Now the darkness gathers, 
Stars begin to peep, 
Birds and beasts and flowers 
Soon will be asleep.” 


“T do call that a strange hymn,” remarked Keith, 
with a criticism born of contradiction, and a growing 
suspicion that in the late encounter nurse had got 
the better of her. 

* Laws, yes, Miss Keith ! Didn't you never see the 


* Flowers don’t go to sleep - 


daisies a-shutting up their pretty little heads ¢” said 
nurse. 

“No,” said Keith obstinately ; “and I don’t be- 
lieve they do. [ don’t shut my head when I go to 
sleep, | shut my eyes. It’s not proper to talk like 
that.” 

Nurse finding argument unsuccessful, and being 
naturally a good deal distressed at the last remark, 
put Keith in the corner, with a word of sorrowful ex- 
postulation. For the moment Keith was silenced if 
not convinced, and allowed her sister to repeat her 
hymn without interruption, till she came to the lines~ 


“May Thine angels spread 


Their white wings above me, 
Watching round my bed, 
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“Angels haven’t white wings,” eried the irrepres- 
sible little rebel in the corner, facing abruptly 
round; “they ’ve black ones.” 

“ Did ever anyone hear sich a child 2?” said nurse. 
“What will she say next, | wonder ?” 

The doubt was immediately dissipated. 

“T now they ’ve_ black ones,” said Keith, trium- 
phantly. “I’ve seen them !” 

“Taws, Miss Keith, people don’t see angels 
now—leastways, not often,” said nurse, a little 
staggered by Keith’s air of profound conviction. 
“But if you’re a good little gell now you may 
come out of the corner and tell us what you mean, 
When did you see an angel, dearie? Was it in a 
dream ?” 

“No,” said Keith gravely. “Agnes saw them, 
too. They came for baby, you know, and they had 
their wings—black wings—on the top of their heads.” 

For a moment nurse looked bewildered, and then 
she almost langhed. She would have laughed out- 
right, but that there was something in Keith's inno- 
cent face that disarmed ridicule, 

“Bless her heart!” she ejaculated; “she means 
the undertaker’s hosses !” 

Nurse was so staggered by the incongruity of the 
idea, that she closed the book, perhaps lest further 
intellectual pitfalls should present themselves for 
discussion, and hurried to the drawing-room to see 
if Mrs. March wanted anything. 

When Mrs. Holloway reached the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Mareh was lying with closed eyes, but on her 
lips was a smile of resignation and of peace that the 
wondering woman never forgot. 

“°'Twere like as if she’d seen an angel,” Mrs, 
Holloway used to say. And perhaps she was not far 
from the truth. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE LAST KISS. 
“Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit! rest thee now! 
Een while with ours thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow.”—Mrs. HEMANS. 


THE good nurse drew down the blinds and lit the 
lamp, bustling about the room with some indistinct 
idea of restoring things to a comfortable, every-day 
aspect. There was an exaltation in Mrs. Marech’s 
countenance that made her uncomfortable, as some- 
thing distinctly outside her own experience. She 
preferred it with the kindly household smile to 
which she was accustomed, for to simple folk the 
unfamiliar is always the barbarous. 

“The master ’ll be in soon, ma’am, and I thought 
I*d come and see how you was getting on,” she ob- 
served, as Mrs. March looked at her with eyes that 
were a little uncomprehending. The descent from 
her own meditations to Nurse Holloway’s homely 
form, resplendent in her Sunday cap, and a cheap 
black silk that ereaked and rustled as she moved, 
Was somewhat bewildering. 


“Thank you, I have been very—comfortable,” 
said Mrs. March, the little pause marking to herself 
the satire of the inadequate word, 

Mrs. Holloway was impervious to satire, and 
neither noticed nor understood. She stood in her 
distinctively conversational attitude, balancing her- 
self on one foot, and swaying gently backwards and 
forwards, as if she were rocking an imaginary infant 
in her arms, and beaming on Mrs. March with her 
ample smile, like some beneficent but essentially 
different order of being. It was as diflicult to realise 
that they were of the same race and sex as it is to 
believe that the round, red moon, who lifts his jovial 
face from the sea, his swollen features a good deal on 
one side, and a general air of rollicking goodfellow- 
ship about him, is the same orb as the pure and 
silvery Dian who climbs the midnight skies in 
maiden stateliness, 

“How was Bob when you went home?” asked 
Mrs. March, resigning herself to the conversation 
nurse’s attitude betokened. “IT suppose you saw 
him?” 

“Deed, yes, ma’am, and fine and well he’s looking, 
and T hope he does his duty, and gives satisfaction 
to you and Mr, March? It’s grateful and beholden 
we ‘d both ought to be to the master for taking Bob 
by the hand as he have, and proud his poor father ’d 
have been if he could ha’ seen him sitting with a 
coat like a gentleman, and allays at his books, which 
I can’t make top nor tail of ‘em myself, but Bob, he 
reads ‘em off as pat as ie 

Mrs. Holloway paused for a moment, stopped by 
the want of an appropriate simile, as many an orator 





has been before. But a mother’s eloquence is sel- 
dom checked by so small an obstacle, and the stream 
of Mrs. Holloway’s discourse flowed on again, with 
little assistance from Mrs. Mareh, as, perhaps, that 
acute lady had foreseen when she asked her insidious 
question. 

For Bob was Nurse Holloway’s only son, and a 
perennial safety-valve for her discursive tongue. 
He was a bright, sharp boy, who, on leaving school, 
had come to Mr. Mareh as office-boy, but whose 
ability had been so conspicuous that his master had 
taken an interest in him, taught him a little engross- 
ing, and a smattering of law, and, finding him an apt 
pupil, had promoted him to a stool in the office, at a 
salary of five shillings a week. It was not affluence, 
but it seemed a dazzling thing to Bob and his mother, 
and formed a subject on which the latter was never 
weary of dilating. It lasted now till Mr. March re- 
turned from church, and the sound of the opening 
door and of his step upon the stairs, brought a flush 
to his wife’s delicate cheek, and a quick, joyful light 
to her eyes. 

“Dear heart! how fond they be of one another,” 
thought the nurse, as she discreetly retired, “and the 
missis is a sweet pretty creetur, that her be, and kind, 
though stand-off at times. T hope she won't have no 
more pull-backs, for I believe *t would break the 


master’s heart if anything were to happen to her,” 
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And, indeed, as Mr. March bent over his wife's 
couch and arranged her pillows, there was a depth of 
love in the dark eyes that might have confirmed the 
good woman's opinion, 


MS \ 
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“Guy stood leaning his strong young 


Mrs. Holloway was no philosopher, but, though she 
could not have expressed her belief, she understood 
instinctively that a love intense as this was a prophecy 
of suffering that insured its own fulfilment. She 
shook her head as she went slowly down-stairs, and 
then passed out into the garden for what she called 
“a breath of fresh air.” 

The air was fresh enough, being indeed decidedly 





cold, and Mrs, Holloway drew her shawl round her 
and shivered a little as she went down the narrow 
path. The straight, high-walled garden was not a 
very inviting place at any time, but on a November 


shoulders against the frame.”—p. 13. 


evening it was unspeakably dreary. It had been 
raining, and though the rain was over now, the wet 
branches dripped as the wind shook them, and splashed 
drearily on the wet ground. The wind moaned 
as it eddied round the house, and a pale, waning 
moon, riding high amidst drifting clouds, gave light 
enough for guidance, but not for cheerfulness. 
The bells were sounding fer evening service, but 
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Mrs. Holloway knew that she could not be spared for 


that. 


“Men means well, but they’s poor creeturs for 


nusses,” she reflected, as she walked up and down 
listening to the chiming bells, and wondering what 
other sound it was that mingled with their melodious 
clangour. Presently they ceased, and a long mourn- 
ful howl rose into the silence and seemed to chill her 


blood. 


“It’s a dog, 


” 


she said, uneasily, with all the super- 
stition of her class ; and as the mournful howls con- 
tinued, she shuddered and went back into the house. 
Fresh air was all very well, but achat by the kitchen 
fire was decidedly preferable to a damp garden with 
the accompaniments of a sighing wind and the pro- 
verbially unlucky howling of adog. The chat proved 
so pleasant, especially as the cook was an old friend, 
with agreeable reminiscences of mutual interest, and 
a praiseworthy appreciation of Bob, that Mrs. Hollo- 
way did not hurry away, but sat comfortably over 
the seductive blaze till she was summoned up-stairs 
by the ringing of the drawing-room bell. 

Mrs. March was sitting up on the couch, looking 
eager and excited. Her hands clasped her husband's 
with feverish intensity, and he stood smiling down 
on her as one smiles on the perversity of a wilful child. 

“Here is nurse to scold you,” he said, as Mrs, 
Holloway came in. “ Nurse, here is a refractory 
patient, who thinks she knows better what is good 
for her than we do. She wants to sit up and talk to 
me, instead of going to bed as she ought to have 
done an hour ago.” 

“Deed, yes, ma’am,” agreed Mrs. Holloway 
promptly ; “which I should have been up as the 
clock struck eight, if I hadn’t known the master was 
here, and you and him so fond of a chat together. 
But you know what Dr. Merton said about not 
exciting yourself, if you wanted to get a good night’s 
rest.” 

“T shall not sleep if I go,” protested Mrs. March. 

‘You will not sleep if I stay—I see that very 
plainly,” said her husband, “Come, Mary, I never 
knew you so rebellious before. I promised to let Joe 
and Selina know how you were to-night, and I shall 
just have time to go there if I start at once.” 

Mrs. March gave a little ery of distress. 

“ Don't go,” she entreated, “don’t go, Frank— 
don’t leave me to-night. I am silly, I daresay, but 
1 don’t feel well. I have such a strange feeling 
here ”—and she put her hand to her breast.“ Feel 
how my heart beats, Frank! it is as if I was sutfo- 
eating.” 

“Nonsense ! you are tired and nervous to-night, 
and what you want is rest.” 

“°Sterical,” said nurse, looking at her charge with 
professional criticism ; “yes, sir, that’s what it is, and 
a nice dose of salvolattily ‘ull put us to rights in no 
time.” 

Nurse Holloway went to fetch her favourite remedy, 
and Mrs. Mareh looked at her husband with a sort of 
desperate appeal 


“You won't go, Frank, will you?” she asked 
again. 

“My dear love, it will really be the best thing for 
vou. You ought to settle down for the night, and it 
is only preparing yourself for a bad one to excite 
yourself like this. Good-night, and go to sleep as 
fast as you can.” 

He stooped and kissed the fair brow, and the sweet 
trembling lips that clung to his in such unreasonably 
passionate farewell. 

It only seemed a common-place of daily parting 
then, this kiss that was to live in his memory all the 
days of his life, but it was the last he ever pressed 
on his wife’s living lips. The strange oppression that 
had made her shrink so from parting with him was 
not the hysterical fancy that both nurse and husband 
had thought it—it must have been, the doctors said 
afterwards, the first approach of the heart-attack 
which followed so quickly on his departure that the 
servant whom Mrs. Holloway despatched in frantic 
haste for the doctor, overtook Mr. March as he went. 
But quickly as the alarmed husband retraced his 
steps, all was over before he reached the house. The 
eyes that had pleaded so earnestly had looked their 
last petition, the lips that had clung to his were 
silent and still for ever. 

“ Heart disease,” said the doctor, who had followed 
so quickly that he was there almost as soon as Mr. 
March; “I suspected something of the sort, but there 
was no positive evidence. I did not like to alarm 
you, but I said as much as I could against any ex- 
citement.” 

He was talking to deaf ears. Francis March had 
fallen senseless beside his wife’s lifeless form, and 
the doctor had to turn from the patient who needed 
him no longer to the new one he foand upon his 
hands, It was a swoon so deep and long as to make 
Dr. Merton draw a long sigh of intense relief when 
at last the dark eyes unclosed, but something in the 
intense anguish of their expression made him wonder 
if there had not been more cruelty than kindness in 
recalling the unhappy man to the life that was so 
suddenly bereaved. He said a few words of attempted 
consolation, but Mr. Mareh stopped him almost 
harshly. 

“T ought not to have left her,” he said, in a voice 
of passionate self-reproach. “If she is dead, it is 
my doing—it is J that have killed her.” 


CHAPTER TIT. 

THE HOUSE OF MOURNING, 
“The air is full of farewells to the dying 
And mournings for the dead.’’—LONGFELLOW. 
“On, how jolly !” eried little Keith March, dancing 
and clapping her hands, as Mrs. Holloway drew up 
the blinds in the nursery, that had been down for 
nearly a week. “ Now we can play, can't we, 
nurse ?” 


“ 


“Yes, lovey, if you likes,” said nurse, “ so long as 


you plays quiet, you know,” 
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“T’ve played quiet all the week,” she said ; “I 
want a real good game now.” 

* And that’s you as was always your ma’s girl, 
Miss Keith,” said Susan, the nursemaid, severely. 
“You couldn’t have cared much for her, to be wanting 
to play directly she’s in her grave.” 

For a moment Keith’s eyes flashed indignant fire, 
and then as swiftly dissolved in tears. 


“T do love mamma!” she cried, throwing herself 
into Nurse Holloway’s kindly arms, “and I hate 
Susan!” she added, between straneled sobs. 

Susan tossed her head, but Nurse Holloway irter- 
posed quickly 

“Her dont mean no harm, poor lamb; and it’s 
only nat’ral childer should want a bit o’ play, after 
being mewed up as they have, poor dears. Don’t ’ee 
ery, dearie; I knows all about it, I does.” 

Keith’s little hands closed round nurse’s neck, and 
the golden head buried itself on the homely bosom 
that offered the supreme gifts of sympathy and com- 
prehension. It is well for our little ones that very 
imperfect sympathy suffices for their simple needs, 
How else could they bear the burden of the young 
life that so often sounds in a day the diapason of 
human passion? Do we ever think, we elders, 
whose even lives are so seldom stirred by powerful 
emotion, what it must be to be thrilled by an ecstasy 
of fear, though its cause be no more than a wander- 
ing spider or a barking dog : to be chilled by despair, 
though it only comes from an inability to compre- 
hend the finitude of one’s own emotions: to be heart- 
broken at injustice, though it is only the petulance 
It is only a little that 
any of us can do, but perhaps the little may be 


of an ignorant servant-maid ? 
counted for much, Some day these little ones will 
outgrow the sympathy that suffices for them now ; 
will learn that the strongest human arm is feeble, 
and the deepest human love insufficient to satisfy 
their hearts ; and so climbing on the stepping-stones 
of broken idols, will reach the fulness of infinite Love. 
Yet is the cup of cold water not without its reward. 

Reward was the last thing good Nurse Holloway 
thought of, as she rocked Keith in her arms, and 
stroked the golden hair, while Agnes stood by with 
a quivering lip, and a face on which the shadow of 
the last sad week seemed to rest even more heavily 
than on her sister's. 

It was allover now, the first stupor of anguish and 
despair, the clamour of outside tongues, the nine 
days’ wonder for the curious townsfolk who found in 
the bereaved household—the orphaned children who 
were too young to understand their loss, and the 
husband who seemed to feel it so much more acutely 
than most men—a new excitement and relief from the 
Shuttleby was the 
most prosaic of manufacturing towns, too large for the 


monotony of Shuttleby existence. 


intimate acquaintance which provides unlimited sup- 
plies of gossip in smaller places, and not large enough 
for the metropolitan individualism which regards a 
wedding or a funeral next door with equal indiffer- 
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Half Shuttleby had eome to Mrs. Mareh’s 
funeral, and had seen, with the wonder which a note 


enee, 


of actual tragedy strikes across the prose of common 
life and every-day experience, that her husband’s hair 
The sight of the 
stricken and prematurely aged man, who only last 


was white as that of an old man. 


week had seemed scarcely past his youth, brought 
tears to many eyes, and a murmur of almost articulate 
sympathy greeted the children who clung to his hand. 

Agnes walked close by her father with a shy 
sympathy that seemed almost to forget her own grief 
in the effort not to add to his, but Keith shrank back 
visibly, glancing up at him with round-eyed wonder 
and alarm. This bent and white-haired man was teo 
strange a father to be taken in all at once, and Keith 
had not the imagination which might have bridged 
the chasm. She was glad to get back home again, 
and go up to the nursery that did not seem so 
changed as the rest of the house, and where Nurse 
Holloway was already pulling up the objectionable 
blinds. 

Nurse Holloway had been too useful a person to 
he parted with in the strange, busy, mournful week 
that had just gone by. 

“ And if you'll take my advice, Frank, you won't 
part with her at all,” Mrs. Joseph March was saying 
now, in the drawing-room below. “I’ve sounded her, 
and I really believe she would be quite willing to 
give up that wretched little house of hers, and stay 
here as housekeeper—for there’s a sister her boy 
could live with, you know.” 

Mr. March assented absently, as he assented to 
most things now. He sat amongst his guests as if he 
neither saw nor heard them, but a quick spasm of 
pain crossed his face as he heard the patter of his 
children’s feet overhead, and the sound of Keith’s 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph March, Mr. 
Wentworth, and Dr. Merton were the only guests 


eleeful laughter. 


who had accompanied Mr. March home, and Dr. 
Merton was already taking his leave. 

“ Rousing, yes—that is what he wants, no doubt,” 
he said, glancing at Mr. March’s motionless figure, as 
“A trip abroad, | 
should say, would be the best thing 


he shook hands with Mr. Joe. 
but we must 
give him a little time. A shock like that is not got 
over all at once.” 

“ No, poor fellow,” agreed Mr. Joe, “ and he was 
always so fond of his wife.” 

Mr. Joe rubbed his eyes with a brilliant silk 
bandana, and retired behind his own wife with a 
for Mrs. Joe 
hand- 


sense of being somewhat in disgrace ; 
had provided him with a black-bordered 
kerchief he had forgotten to bring with him, and he 
knew that she was looking in astonishment at the 
familiar square of crimson and yellow silk. 

Mrs. Joe herself was attired in the deepest and 
most unimpeachable black. 

“Frank shall not think poor Mary neglected 
heeause her own people are not here,” she said, 
“though, really, I do think Mr, Berners might have 


come,” 
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Mr. Berners was Mrs. March’s father, a country 
clergyman, advanced in years, who was said to be 
utterly prostrated by the shock of his daughter's 
death, Neither he nor his wife was able to attend 
the funeral, for Mrs. Berners had been an invalid for 
many years, and was quite unable to travel ; but 
Mrs. Joe was not entirely satisfied of the validity of 
the excuse. 

“T always said Mary’s people were too high to 
come to Shuttleby,” she said, with a little sniff of 
offence, as she and her husband drove away from 
the house of mourning. “It’s well those poor 
children have some one else to care for them, or 
what would become of them I’m sure I don’t know. 
If that’s what comes of being an earl’s great-grand- 
daughter, I’m glad I don’t belong to the aristocracy, 
that’s all I can say.” 

But as Mrs, Joseph dilated on the theme of aris- 
tocratie indifference and natural ties till she reached 
her own door, it may be assumed that she under- 
rated her own powers. It was not without astonish- 
ment that she learnt, on her next visit to St. 
Botulph’s Square, that Mrs. Berners had begged to 
have her grandchildren with her, at least till their 
father had returned from the foreign tour Dr. 
Merton had insisted on his taking, and that Mr. 
March had consented to their going. 

“What else could Ido?” he said, a little wildly, 
in answer to the surprise his sister-in-law expressed. 
“T have taken their daughter from them—the least 
I can do is to give them mine.” 

And then he broke down utterly, and Mrs, Joe 
felt that he was not bearing himself with the man- 
hood which relieves a man’s relations from a too 
acute participation in his sorrows. 

“ You must try to bear up, Francis,” she said, in a 
tone of conventional sympathy that grated on his 
every nerve. “It is a great trial, we know, but you 
must bear up for the children’s sake. After all, 
these things are ordered for us, and we must believe 
that they are all for the best.” 

Mr. Mareh did not speak, but his whole attitude 
was a silent protest. Some day, perhaps, in the far- 
off future, when resignation should have been won, he 
might come to see and acknowledge the Father's 


’ 


hand in a far deeper sense than Mrs, Joseph’s formal 
submission, but now he was blind with pain, and 
his heart was full of passionate revolt. Could he say, 
could he even think, that it was “all for the best” 
that his wife had been taken from him, and taken 
so that he could not feel himself guiltless of at least 
some share in the excitement that had brought on 
the fatal attack? The sting of death to all of us 
is in our sins against those we loved so well—in the 
hasty word or unforgiving thought, in the hand not 
clasped in time, or the kiss withheld that can never 
now be given—but for Francis March there was yet 
bitterer self-reproach. If he had only yielded to her 
prayer and stayed with her, might she not have been 
with him still?) It was true that he had done it for 
her good, denying himself no Jess than her in the 





refusal, but he ought to have remembered the doe- 
tor’s cautions against excitement, he ought to have 
remembered how weak she was, and granted that 
loving last request. No, he was not guiltless—it 
most seemed, to the natural exaggeration of impo- 
tent self-reproach, that he had caused her death. — It 
was as if he had slain her with his own hand. 

He held it out—the hand that had clasped hers in 
the marriage vow, that would have counted no toil 
too great, no service too mean for her sweet sake, 
that would have given itself to sword or flame te 
save her from a pang—and laughed a sudden short 
laugh that made Mrs. Joe’s eyes open in shocked 
surprise. How could he laugh, Mrs. Joe wondered, 
in the face of her well-meant exhortations? Mrs. 
Joe was a very matter-of-fact person, and could not 
understand that laughter may hide more sorrow than 
tears reveal. 

“ Don’t you see that it was all for the best, Fran- 
cis?” she persisted, and Mr. March muttered some- 
thing that passed for assent, and got himself away 
on some pretext of hearing the children calling. 

“Poor Frank!” said Mrs, Joseph to her husband 
that night, “I fear he is sadly wanting in proper 
feeling and submission.” 





But one who knew more of the ways of God and 
the hearts of men than Mrs. Joseph Mareh would 
ever learn in this life, wrote long ago— 

“ Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous.” And whatever “ peaceable 
fruit” the heavy affliction that had come upon 
Francis March might afterwards bear, it was but 
seed-time yet, and the harvest was far away. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AT SANDFORD RECTORY, 


“No daintie flowre or herbe that growes on grownd, 
No arborett with painted blossoms drest 
And smelling sweete, but there it might be fownd, 
To bud out faire, and throwe her sweete smels al 
arownd.”—SPENSER. 


ANDFORD RECTORY was 
an ideal dwelling-place. 
The house was low and 
wide, with French win- 
dows opening intocreeper- 








covered verandahs, and 

greenhouses where 

flowersblossomed through 
all the changes of the year, 
and grapes ripened with no 
heat but that of the summer sun. 
The garden was large, with lawns 
covered with soft down-turf, and shrub- 
beries where primroses and violets and lilies of the 
valley grew wild under sheltering trees. They were 
the only things permitted to grow wild in the garden 
that was so carefully kept that a faded flower was 
never wllowed to be seen, and a leaf could scarcely 
he found out of place, Agnes and Keith had lived 
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there ten years now, and neither had ever seen a 
daisy on the trim, smooth-shaven lawn, or a weed 
on the carefully tended drive. They would as soon 
have expected to see a hair out of place amongst 
their grandfather’s silver locks, or a stain on the 
spotless kerchiefs in which their grandmother looked 
like some aged but beneficent fairy. 

Mrs. Berners was the daintiest little old lady in 
the county, and was indeed far more like an exquisite 
piece of Dresden china than tie flesh and blood of 
ordinary humanity, especially after seventy years’ 
wear. Agnes and Keith had never seen her in any- 
She break- 
fasted in her own room, in a soft white dressing-gown 


thing but a silken gown in their lives. 


that never showed soil or crease, and when she came 
down-stairs she wore a dress of rich black or brown 
silk or satin, cut low in the neck, after the fashion of 
fifty years ago, with folds of soft net or tulle coming 
up under the chin. 
with white satin bows, and giving an almost infantine 


Her caps were of drawn net, tied 


expression to the fine delicate face that was more 
like a painting on ivory than anything less small and 
finished and soft. She had been an invalid for many 
years, and generally sat in a wheel-chair by the fire, 
coming out sometimes in the sun, with the birds 
and the butterflies, and other aérial and delicate 
things. 

It was always a little festival at the Rectory when 
grandmamma appeared in the garden, with Agnes 
wheeling her chair, and Keith holding a parasol over 
her head. The rector himself was always waiting 
for her, ready to take her in his arms and lift her into 
the hammock that swung between the two great 
chestnut-trees that grew at the bottom of the garden, 
and from which there was such a lovely view of 
sweeping downs dotted with sheep, and hills crested 
with dark fir plantations, and valleys with winding 
streams, and green water-meadows with cattle brows- 
It was nothing to 
He was tall and 
broad-shouldered, and though he was no longer young, 
In his youth he had 
been great in athletics, and his sideboard showed a 


ing on the coarse luxuriant grass. 
Mr. Berners to lift his little wife. 


he was still hale and strong. 


row of silver cups that witnessed his prowess, and of 
which his wife declared he was far more proud than 
of the double-first which had gained him the post of 
tutor to the heir of Sandford Towers, and so, indi- 
rectly, had brought him to Sandford Rectory. 

For Hugh Russell did not forget his old tutor when 
he succeeded to the Towers. Presents of fruit and 
game were constantly finding their way from the 
Hampshire covers and gardens to the dingy London 
street where the Rev. Theophilus Berners had his 
home and his work ; and when the living of Sand- 
ford fell vacant, Hugh hastened to offer it to his old 
tutor and friend. But all that was thirty years ago 
now, and Hugh Russell was gathered to his fathers, 
and Guy, his son, reigned in his stead. 

Guy was searcely less attached to the Rector than 
his father had been, while his admiration and 
affection for the beautiful little old lady who had 


been as a mother to him, was almost that of a son or 
grandson. The Rectory was a second home to him, 
and it was an established custom for Guy to come 
and wheel his “ Minnie” into church whenever lie 
was at the Towers. Mrs. Berners was a Scots- 
woman, the Mary Keith after whom Mary Keith 
March was named, and had taught the little Guy to 
eall her by that affectionate title when he was a 
forlorn orphaned child, trotting beside her chair, and 
looking at her with grey-blue eyes that were still 
and clear and deep as the waters of a mountain 
tarn. The eyes that were gazing down on Mrs. 
Berners this evening were like the little Guy’s in 
shape and colour, but there resemblance ceased. Fon 
though Guy Russell was looking at the woman he 
still called his “ Minnie,” his eyes were stormy and 
wrathful, and the lines of the strong, well-formed 
mouth were full of pain. 

The two were alone in the Rectory drawing-room, 
a low pleasant room with windows looking south, 
and opening on a verandah where roses blossomed 
almost all the year, from the faint pink-petalled 
monthly rose that came with the cuckoo, to the 
heavy tea-scented gloire de Dijon that Keith had 
sometimes laid on her grandmother's breakfast tray 
on Christmas morning. That was only in very mild 
winters, but the Rectory roses were always the first 
to blossom and the last to die; and this evening 
they hung in fragrant profusion about the trellis, 
and scented the room within, and set the garden and 
the down beyond in a frame of leaves that seemed 
like an exquisite carving. Mrs. Berners’ chair was 
drawn up to the open window, and Guy stood 
leaning his strong young shoulders against the frame. 
Outside, the dusk was falling, and the manifold tints 
of the trees and shrubs had sunk to a level green. 
The calceolarias and geraniums made splashes of 
colour on the lawn, but the forget-me-nots had faded 
to grey, and the roses could scarcely be distinguished 
in the waning light. In the chestnut walk beyond 
the lawn, figures were moving—Mr. Berners, his 
white hair a point of light amongst the trees, and his 
granddaughters with summer dresses floating in the 
evening breeze. 

“Why should I not come?” asked the young man, 
a little proudly. “I think I have a right to ask.” 

“T will concede that point,” said Mrs. Berners, “if 
you will admit my right to refuse to answer.” 

“Why do you treat me like this? Have I said or 
done anything to offend you, or—or any one?” 
“No one is offended,” said the old lady quietly ; 
or, at least, only one person, I believe.” 
“Who is that?” he asked, with a quick frown. 
“ His name is—Guy Russell!” 


Mr. Russell broke into an angry laugh. 

“Tam not joking, Minnie.” 

“Nor I, my boy.” 

She could not see his face, but she knew that the 
tall figure towering so far above her made an impa- 
tient movement. 

“Has Marian been here?” he asked, after a pause, 
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and there was a significance in his tone that made 
Mrs. Berners draw herself up a little. 

“Do me the favour not to imagine that my con- 
duct is dictated by anything but my own convic- 
tions,” she said coldly, “I have not seen your 
sister for some days. There is no fear of my having 
to hint to Mrs. Tracy that her visits take up too 
And be sure, Guy, 
that only very strong reasons would have induced 


much of an old woman's time! 


me to pain us both by saying what [ have just said 
to you.” 

* And you will not tell me what your reasons are ?” 

“T leave it to your good sense to discover, and to 
your affection to your Minnie to forgive.” 

She looked up at him, and half put our her hand, 

but he did not take it. Perhaps he did not see it. 
He had moved away from the shade of the curtain, 
against which his face had come out like a cameo of 
Antinous or Endymion, and was gazing moodily 
across the lawn to the belt of trees beyond. 
“You are hard upon me, Minnie, and upon my 
word T can’t see why. If one is seized sometimes 
with an overmastering desire to run down and see 
an ungrateful old lady, she ought to be the last per- 
son to reproach one for giving way to it. And if 
you were to count up the times T have wanted to 
come, and refrained, you would have a considerable 
balance on the side of virtuous resistance.” 

“Suppose we consider that counterbalanced ly 
the baretaced fietion that you come to see your 
Minnie ? 


catechisin all those years for this? Is that being 


Oh, Guy, Guy! did TP hear you your 
“tree and just in all your dealings?’ Fie, my boy! 
Tam ashamed of you!” 

It appeared that Mr. Russell was so far from 
being ashamed of himself, that something very like 
a laugh greeted his Minnie’s remarks. 

“Would vou like to know what I do come down 
for?” he asked, with a sudden thrill in his voice. 
“T will tell you, if you like. Perhaps I ought to 
have told you before this.” 

“No,” cried Mrs. Berners, sitting very erect in her 
chair. “ No—tell me nothing. Sit down here, and 
let me tell you—sinee your own good sense seems 
unequal to the task—why I have thought it best to 
ask you not to delight my old eyes with the sicht of 
you as often as I should like.” 

She pointed to a low seat beside her, and Mr. 
Russell took it as obediently as he might have done 
a dozen years ago. But the light fell on his face, 
and showed it resolute and firm as no boy’s could 
have been. There was little promise of submission, 
or even of acquiescence, in the knit brow, and grave, 
unsmiling lips. The eyes were grave, too, but 
there was something in them that made the old 
lady lay her hand on the fair-haired head as tenderly 
as a mother might have done. 

“We have been a great deal to each other, Guy, 
you and T--so much that T think we are sometimes 


tempted to foreet that we both owe adutic to other 


people. And if those duties clash, we must both be 


brave about it, don’t you think, and not let ourselves 
be angry with each other for doing what is right ?” 
“Well?” said Mr. Russell dubiously. 
“Well !—L will point out your duties first. And 
I suppose they may all be summed up in the motto 
you were so fond of when you were a boy. Noblesse 
oblige has wide meaning, hasn’t it? And I should 
not like you to fall short of your obligations to your 
family, your country, or yourself.” ; 
The smile that crept about the corners of the 
young man’s mouth was rather a satirical one. 
Go on, Minnie. I’m all attention.” 
“Don't look at me like that! You make me 
nervous,” said Mrs. Berners, speaking a little more 


quickly than before. “I suppose you won’t deny 
that one of the duties of a man in your position is to 
marry ?” 

“ Quite my own opinion! I have serious thoughts 
of doing so.” 

“And to marry suitably ?” 

“ Decidedly, if we are agreed as to the definitions 
of the term. What do you mean by ‘suitably’ ?” 

“Toimean, not only that your bride should be good, 
and loving, and true —T do not think my boy would 
choose one who did not fulfil those conditions !— but 
though these things might be enough for some men, 
Guy Russell has to consider other things than these, 
Guy Russell's bride must be not only good, but ereat. 
She must be well-born, well-dowered, perhaps with a 
title to add lustre to his name, certainly with the 
traditions of a great house to hand down to his 
children, and with connections to give him an 
increase of intluence—and, therefore, of usefulness in 
his life.” 

Mr. Russell did not speak. 

* Don’t you agree with me, Guy ?” 

“Tn a measure.” 

“That is as much as I expect. If you agree with 
me ‘in a measure” now, you will agree with me 
entirely when you are five years older. And if we 
are both alive then, you will come and thank me for 
what I heve said to-night.” 

“ T will thank you now. Hardly any other woman 
would have so spoken, I believe. Only my Minnie— 
and one other—might.” 

He took her hand and kissed it reverently, and 
there was a silence that neither broke for a little 
time. Then Mrs. Berners said, with 2 tender little 
tremble in her voice 

** And now I must speak of my cuties, Guy. There 
is someone whose name will be best honoured by 
keeping it out of this discussion, for whose welfare 
and happiness | am responsible. Do not imagine 
that there is any question of her happiness yet—- 
For a sudden light had leapt to the young man’s eyes 
that was as the kindling of new possibilities of hope 
and joy, till it died out under her words. |“ No—do 
vou think I should have waited till ¢hew to speak ? 
It is to save any possible complication of that kind 
that To have said what To have. You are a dear 


brother to them both ; but as we kuow you are not 
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their brother, and yet can never be anything more, | 

appeal to vou 
“Do not!” 

standing before her, tall and straight and fair, in 


he cried, springing to his feet, and 


strength of manhood and pure purpose, and loyal 
resolve. “It is not for you or for me to decide, but 
for her! IT have heard you patiently, and I know 
there is much in what you say. A year ago, I might 
have thought it my duty to follow your counsels— 





bat not now. I love her too well, and perhaps- 
‘Lam glad you have the modesty to doubt the 
The little lady with the 


Dresden china face and the caustic tongue was very 


rest!” said Mrs. Berners. 


angry With this obstinate young man, whose head- 
strong passion was opposing itself to her judgment 
and her will, endangering her pride and putting her 
to all this pain in vain. She had by no means 
delivered herself of all she meant to say; but before 
she had found words that would not sound too harsh, 
he had left her, saying something about the beauty 
of the evening, and going out into the garden and 
across the lawn to the chestnut walk. [twas always 
ealled the chestnut walk, though, except the two 
great chestnuts in the middle, the trees that screened 
it from the garden were of brighter colouring and 
lesser growth. Laburnums waved their golden tassels 
in the sun, and lilaes scented the air, and guelder 
roses lifted their soft white balls, and the May was 
bright and sweet and fair to see. ‘There were slender 
birehes, and graceful acacias, and rowans dear to 
Mrs. Berners’ heart, and the two great chestnuts 
with their pyramids of creamy bloom. 

Guy paused a moment at the end of the walk, and 
his eyes had the look that only shines in men’s faces 
once in their lives. Mr. Berners and his grand- 
daughters had just turned at the further end, and 
were coming to him under the arching boughs, 
Keith was on her grandfather's arm, the hair that 
she still wore in childish fashion, falling in golden 
glory about her shoulders, and Agnes walking a little 
apart, with bent musing head and downcast eyes. It 
was Keith who saw him first, and she dropped her 
vrantfather’s arm, and came forward eagerly. 

“Tt is Guy! it is Guy!” she cried, and ran to him 
with outstretched hands, “ Why, Guy, where have 


you dropped from? [ thought you were in town! 
I am sure Mrs. Tracy said you wouldn't be here 
again till September.” 

“Mrs. Tracy is not infallible, you see,” said Guy, 
as he shook hands heartily, and then turned to speak 


“T hope I shall be 


down many times before September.” 


to Agnes and Mr. Berners. 


“T hope so, too,” said Mr. Berners, with a guileless 
smile that pricked Guy a little. 

Whatever Mrs. Berners’ acuteness had discovered 
or conjectured respecting his visits, her husband was 
evidently too unsuspicious and unworldly to share 
her disapproval or her fears. He went on to Keith, 
who was exclaiming that she had found a glow-worm 
on the bank, and Guy looked at) Agne standing 


startled and silent and shy, and tound himself sud- 


denly dumb and awkward, and utterly ata loss what 
tosay. It had seemed so possible, as he came down 
the lawn, to confess his love and plead for a return ; 
to win her promise and hold her to it in the face of 
Mrs. Berners and his sister and all the opposition in 
the world. And now all his confidence had fled, aud 
left him dumb and awkward as a schoolboy, at the 
sight of two shy eyes and a pair of mantling cheeks. 

“T have brought some azaleas for Sunday,” he 
said, as they paced solemnly down the walk. “I was 
afraid they would scarcely be out at the Towers, and 
those in the greenhouses are over.” 

‘You would force them so,” said Agnes ; and then 
that topic seemed exhausted. 

Perhaps neither was very anxious to talk. 
enough to be together, with the soft clearness of the 


It was 


summer night about them, and something in the 
silence that drew them nearer than speech. The 
scent of the lilacs came to them, and the tremulous 
A bat 
flitted through the trees, and birds were still singing. 


acacia leaves stirred faintly as they passed. 


Somewhere a cuckoo was calling ; a lark sprang up 
from the lawn and burst into brief sudden song, and 
a thrush made them fancy the nightingales had 
already begun to sing. 

“Tt only wants the grasshoppers to be complete,” 
said Guy, with a sigh of content. 

“Do you remember them ?” she said shyly. 

“Do L not ? 
before the corn was cut; and the verses you wrote 


And that walk we had last autumn 


afterwards 

“Oh!” with a little gasp of surprise, “low did 
you know ?” 

“Grandpapa was too proud of them to keep them 
to himself, or perhaps he guessed how much I should 
care for them. 

‘Silver echoes of our footsteps, 

Following, following all the way——’ 
I never could learn 
Nesta ! 


don’t you know there is no one would care for it so 


Was not that how they began ? 
poetry, but [ think I could remember yours. 


much as [?” 

She did not answer, but it was beeause her heart 
was full of a sudden gladness and surprise, and of 
something that was deeper than both. Her eyes 
were dewy aml bright, her cheeks burning ; she was 
glad of the dusk that hid her face as she walked be- 
side him under the arching trees. 

“Three glow-worms !” cried Keith, running up to 
them, with an enthusiasm that madesure of sympathy, 
“and grandpapa says I may go with you to Farley 
Copse to hear the nightingales. He has gone back 
into the house.” 

Something in their silence made Keith look at 
them curiously. 

“What is the matter?” 


want me to go?” 


she cried. “ Dont you 
“ Certainly !” said Guy promptly. 

But it is to be feared that Mr. Russell had other 
thoughts at that moment 


(To be continued.) 
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OUT WITH THE DEEP-SEA TRAWLERS. 











ROSSING the North Sea in the 
fine steamers plying to Rotter- 
dam, Hamburg, or the Baltic 
ports, some readers may have 
had their interest awakened 
and their curiosity aroused 
while passing through fleets 
of little vessels, whose white 
and brown sails sparkling in 

the sun, seemed in the distance like the wings of 
seafowl, but on nearer view were resolved into 
light, handy smacks, apparently innumerable, 
dancing on the billows for miles around, and 
dotting the horizon far as eye could reach. What 
are these vessels? <A trawling fleet. 

Perhaps some may have asked, Where do all the 
fish come from? A few years ago the answer might 
have been, From the coasts; and a description of 
a fisherman, generally accepted, would have been 
one who goes forth at sunset, or sunrise, as the 
case may be, and returns the next day, to be 
welcomed by his anxious wife and smiling bairns. 
Very pretty, and very true of the coasters, but 
by no means applicable to deep-sea smacksmen. 
Their lot is cast in different places—their fishing 
grounds lie far off in the North Sea, where they 
toil, summer and winter, all the year round, with 





THE TRAWLERS IN SUMMER, 


only a few days’ break occasionally, when they 
run home to refit. Out on the North Sea there 
are of course neither churches nor chapels, 
reading rooms nor libraries—neitler clergyman 
nor minister ever comes round that way; the 
Scripture reader and the missionary find it too 
far off. So far as ordinary means are concerned, 
the deep-sea fishermen, our own flesh and blood, 
hailing from our own shores, working within a 
hundred miles or so of our coasts, toiling on our 
behalf, trawling the fish that come to our markets 
and tables, might as well be cruising in the 
Caribbean Seas. Year in, year out, it is drudgery 
and toil unceasing, without any of those 
privileges and joys which raise our hopes and 
ennoble our souls. The Gospel is to them an 
unfamiliar sound. True, in boyhood they may 
have heard of such things; but far off in the 
North Sea, beyond the reach of pulpit or press, 
cast in the company of those who know not and 
care not for such things, they soon catch the 
prevalent tone, and go with the rest. Bygone 
lessons are forgotten in present isolation, and 
they are apt to sink to the general level. As a 
rule, singularly sharp and intelligent in their own 
line, and in many ways attractive in their fine, 
frank, fearless style, but neglected or forgotten 























by the Christian Church, it is little wonder they 
have let slip her teachings and truths. These 
deep-sea fishermen are not a small and numerically 
insignificant body. There are over 12,000 of them 
cruising in the North Sea. 

Can nothing be done for them? The question 
has been raised and answered in a very practical 
and effectual way. The Thames Church Mission 
has long been known for its valnable services on 
the river and in the docks, but its secretary 
looked beyond. He heard of the condition of 
things in the North Sea; he visited one of the 
tleets, and found that rumour by no means 
exaggerated the case. Splendid fellows, many of 
them, physically, yet knowing nothing and caring 
nothing for nobler and better things. Their life 
might be supposed to conduce to serious reflection. 
At all times toilsome and trying, it is also pecu- 
liarly hazardous. <A rope slips, there is the slightest 
unwatchfulness, and a man is swept in an instant 
into the waves. Or a small boat is capsized, 
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of the men, their untaught condition regarding 
things spiritua! and moral, were deeply laid on 
the heart of our friend the secretary, and he 
returned to London fully resolved to seek after 
ways and means of helping the North Sea fisher- 
men. But he had learned the patience of faith; 
he told before the Lord the desire of his heart, 
and left it there. Meanwhile, he sent at various 
times four missionaries, who were received on 
board smacks commanded by Christian skippers, 
and laboured each a fortnight in the fleet. They 
were well and heartily received. Their meetings 
were attended largely by the fishermen, who 
expressed an earnest desire to know more of 
these things. This, however, was only a tem- 
porary expedient; it was evident that if real 
good was to be done, missionary vessels must be 
stationed with the fleets, to afford those exiles 
from Christian privileges some opportunity of 


joining in Christian worship, and hearing the 


Word of God. 

















THE TRAWLERS IN WINTER. 


hurrying her crew into eternity. These occurrences 
are so frequent that they cause but little concern ; 
only when in some furious tempest a number of 
smacks disappear for ever, or (as I have myselt 
witnessed) on some calm morning a smack goes 
down suddenly, head foremost, to the bottom, 
are more serious thoughts awakened. 

The incertitude ct the life, the heedlessness 
1022 


In due time a friend was found, who took the 
matter so fully to heart, that he purchased a 
smack and placed her at the disposal of the 
Mission, for evangelistic service in the North Sea. 
Thus was the Ensiyn provided and sailed forth, 
joining the “Short Blue” fleet, and carrying 
for the first time the Society’s blue flag amongst 
the fishermen. 


a 
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So successful were her labours that others were 
stirred in the matter, and in course of time three 
more vessels followed—the Salem; the Cholmon- 
deley, and the Hdward Auriol; these, it is hoped, 
will shortly be reinforced ky the addition of the 
Edward Birkbeck; all being lent to the Mission 
by the owners for such service. 

Thus growing, and with every prospect of 
further extension, it was felt in every way de- 
sirable that the vessels should belong to the 
Mission, and further that the J/ission to Deep Sea 
Fishermen should become a separate and distinct 
Society from the Thames Church Mission. The 
separation has now been effected, with the most 
cordial unanimity between the two Societies. 
The ownership of the vesseis has not yet, however, 
been acquired by the Mission to Deep Sea 
Fishermen. The cost will be about £6,000, and 
for this a fund is being raised; but it takes a 
long pull and a strong pull to accomplish that 
desirable end. 

Sailing and working with the fleets to which 
they are attached, fishing six nights a week towards 
their own support, and clearing decks on Saturday 
for the services of Sunday, these vessels have 
already been remarkably used of God as a means 
of blessing to souls. The records of the Mission 
are rich in stirring stories. Men who were known 
and noted as the worst of characters, are now 
equally well known as godly and consistent 
Christians. 

This, however, is not all; the physical wants 
of the fishermen are not overlooked. Strange as it 
may seem, it is nevertheless true, that a fishing 
Heet, numbering perhaps 1,500 men and boys, 
toiling on the North Sea, exposed to the very 
roughest fury of wind and wave, liable not only 
to the ordinary sicknesses of humanity, but also 
to injuries (often severe) from running gear and 
tackle, and knocking about in all sorts of weather, 
is yet without any medical assistance, or even a 
medicine chest. Whatever happens, no matter 
how terrible the wound and gash, the poor man 
has neither help nor remedy; he must. suffer 
until he can be sent home. Days or weeks may 
elapse, but sueccour there is none. Those who 
send forth the Mission vessels have taken full 
notice of this obvious need, and each one of these 
vessels carries a well-appointed medicine chest, 
with a very practical and plain book of directions 
specially prepared under the supervision of the 
Board of Trade for the use of captains at sea, 
and, in the experienced hands of the Mission 
skippers, leading to very beneficial results. How 
much the men appreciate this feature need hardly 
be told. To see them come aboard (as [ have 
done) bruised and bleeding, injured in all manner 
of ways, to notice the intense relief afforded by 
the application of the suitable remedy, is of itself 
rich reward for the cost and labour in sending out 
such means of help. “ Why, sir, till you came 


here we never had such a thing. A man might 
die like a dog—-there was no help for him.” So 
said an old weather-beaten fisherman, and _ he 
was not far wrong, 

There are other ways of helping. <A library 
on board a fishing smack is an unknown 
quantity—save perhaps in some extremely ex- 
ceptional case. There is neither accommodation 
for such, nor means to spare for its purchase. 
““We poor smacksmen have something else to 
think of.” All the same, the men have between 
watches plenty of time to read. To meet the 
want indicated, each Mission vessel carries a 
library, and the run on this has been something 
wonderful. 

But amongst the fleets there is provision made 
for a more deadly and dangerous way of passing 
the time. See that little smack yonder with the 
rag flying at her mizen ; her build and rig are 
peculiar ; a sailor’s eye marks her as foreign ; 
what is she? <A ‘coper” The reply does not 
convey much information. She is a Dutch craft ; 
some enterprising and by no means scrupulous 
Dutchman has laden her with doubtful tobacco 
aud abominable grog. She is a floating public- 
house, and cruising with the fleets, brings ruin 
and misery with her. It would scarce be an 
exaggeration to say that more lives and property 
are lost through the grog ships than through 
storm and tempest. The stuff retailed on board 
the coper is little short of maddening. Then, 
why do the men visit her? For tobacco, that is 
the simple answer. The copers themselves say 
it would not be worth their while to visit the 
fleets save for the tobacco. Fishermen almost 
universally use tobacco. Some say the weary 
hours of the midnight watch would drag slowly 
but for the weed. However that may be, they 
do use it ; and the copers fetch it from Holland 
free of duty. To get this tobacco, then, the men 
visit the copers, and being there they are tempted 
to try a drop; one drop calls for another, and 
the man is soon helpless. Would that some 
means might be devised whereby the copers 
could be cleared out of the fleet, and the pests of 
the North Sea cease from troubling ! 

Perhaps fair readers will be glad to know there 
is a special branch in which they alone can 
effectually help—it is the supply of woollen cufts 
and comforters. The boon these are to the men, 
exposed as they are to the piercing wind and cold 
of the severest kind, and constantly wet, scarcely 
needs to be indicated. The cuffs, moreover, are 
preventive of “sea-blisters,” an agonising sore on 
the wrists of the poor fellows, caused by the 
continual friction of the oilskin wet with the salt 
water. The woollen cuff obviates this by keeping 
the hard oilskin from rubbing the wrist. Ladies 
have co-operated nobly in this matter, but 
amongst the 12,000 fishermen there is pleaty of 
room for many more such woollen articles, and 
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willing fingers and loving hearts may set to work 
earnestly without the least fear of overstockir 
the stores ! 

[ have said little of the services on board. 
These are bright, animated, and _ interesting. 
Sunday is one long day of privilege for the men 

when there is a Mission vessel in the fleet. 
All day long, from 7 a.m. until sundown, there 
are prayer meetings of some kind going on. At 
11 am. and 3 p.m. a regular service is held : 
praise and prayer, the reading and expounding of 
Scripture, and the preaching of the Gospel. 
These are followed by personal and individual 
work among the fishermen. During the week- 
unless the weather be very bad—not a day passes 
without some meeting, while the chaplain or lay 
missionary (or in their absence the skipper) visits 
the smacks whose crews have been reluctant to 
attend. In every way the Mission vessel carries 
on thorough evangelistic service ; it becomes, in 
fact, to the men of the fleet, church, mission-room, 
temperance hall, library, and dispensary ; it meets 
their needs in every possible way ; it is to them 
an assurance of sympathy from those who profit 
by their toil; and above all it is to them a 
messenger of good tidings, a harbinger of peace. 
How grandly successful it has been may be 
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learned from the books and papers, giving many 
stirring stories from the sea, issued by the 
“Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen,” and to be 
obtained of the Secretary of the Mission, 31, New 
Bridge Street, E.C. 

What is being done no cne knows better or 
more practically than the owners. Let them 
speak. One of the largest firms of smack owners 
writes :—‘‘ Our men have been completely revolu- 
tionised, and we gladly become annual subscribers 
of ten guineas to the Mission.” Another very 
large firm writes urging the appointment of a 
Mission vessel to their fleet. It is, however, at 
present impossible to do this, and must remain so 
until the public take the matter up more widely 
and thoroughly. Fain would I see a Mission 
vessel with every fleet in the North Sea. It is 
not much to ask—one vessel to a thousand or 
more men ; but when will it be ? 

[ wonder if many readers will join in helping 
this grand work. These are the words of 
Mr. Edward Birkbeck, M.P.—‘“ They are doing 
in the North Sea a grand work.” Who will help 
iton? There is one essential in all campaigns, 
whether by sea or land—that is, funds. The 
Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen greatly needs this 
essential. Who will help to supply it? 
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NLY a spray of 

wild honeysuckle 

nothing more ; and 

» a very joyful spray 
: too, for had it not at 
last reached the top of the 
tall holly tree round which it 
had twined, and now swayed 
gracefully in the breeze as if 
seeking new fields for con- 
quest? How happy it felt in 
the task accomplished, how 
vigorously the sap coursed 
through its veins, how brightly 
its flowers expanded to the 






~@ rising sun! 

‘Here I am at last! Catch 
me now if you can!” it laughed gaily down to 
the sweetbriar hedge which grew below. 

“My climbing days are over,” it replied con- 
tentedly, “since the shears have trimmed me into 
shape, or [ would have ere this outstripped you 
in the race; but then, [ should not have been so 
bushy as I am now !” 


“Cuckoo, cuckoo! what is the news this morn- 
ing?” asked a bird which alighted suddenly on 
the holly. 

“The woodbine has reached the summit,” 
murmured the tree ; and the bluebells and grasses 
in the meadow at its foot bowed their innocent 
young heads to the breeze, and rang a merry peal 
in her honour. 

“Pooh! woodbine indeed!” returned the bird; 
‘a weed like that!” and she pecked contemptu- 
ously at the flower as she spoke. ‘ Poor strag- 
gling thing! a flower here and there for a time, 
and then, they tell me, nothing but a bundle of 
dead-looking twigs. Give me the creepers of the 
south. They indeed adorn the position they hold.” 

“ Cuckoo, cuckoo!” it continued, as it perched 
on the sweet-briar hedge. ‘ Well, my poor old 
friend, you are in a sad case this year! not shade 
enough to hide even a sparrow’s nest. What 
is it? Frost or the pruner’s scissors ? Ah ! they 
told me you were in a bad way, and I fear it is 
true.” 

“Cuckoo, cuckoo!” it resumed, as it hopped 
amongst the waving grass; “very pretty whilst 
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it lasts, but they tell me it will soon be 
cut down and withered. Ah!” as a 
bird rose almost at its side, “ 1 wonder 
if this will do for my purpose? No, 
no; they tell me the eggs are often 
crushed and trodden under foot by 
those great clod-hoppers called men. 
No, I must seek elsewhere,” and with 
many prolonged ‘ Cuckoos,” it flew off 
to a neighbouring wood. 

What had happened that the lark 
cowered on her nest on the ground and 
forgot to fly upward; the grass no 
longer danced in the soft summer breeze ; 
the sweet-briar leaves seemed oppressed 
with their weight of dew; the honey- 
suckle hung limp and still from her airy 
bower ? 

“Dear me! how dull you all seem 
to-day!” hummed a bee as it flew 
busily amongst the meadow grass. 

“So would you, if you were soon to 
be dried up and withered,” answered a 
bluebell, shaking her head saucily at tie 
intruder, 

“Indeed! long may such fate be 
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averted from you, fair Lady Harebell,” gallantly 
replied the insect, as it inserted its proboscis 
deep into the heart of the flower; “ but pray who 
may the prophet of woe have been?” 

“The cuckoo; and she said, ‘they’ had told 
her ; who are ‘they,’ Mr. Bee?’ 

‘Ah! fair lady, excuse me, but I have no time 
for gossiping,” replied the insect, as he wended 
his way onward. 

“Dear, dear! one would think it was early 
May instead of nearly midsummer,” said a butter- 
fly, as it fluttered over the sweetbriar; ‘“ you 
keep your buds so tightly folded out of sight.” 

“Ah! so would you,” said the hedge, “if you 
were in as bad a way as I am.” 

‘“‘ Bad way, indeed! never saw you look fresher 
in my life, dear madam,” returned the butterfly, 
as it deposited its eggs on a rosebud. ‘ Who 
can have so maligned you?” 

“The cuckoo, and she said ‘they’ had told 
her ; who may ‘ they’ be?” 

“ Indeed, madam, [ fear I have no time to 
waste in speculation,” answered the insect, as it 
danced away in the sunlight. 

“Well, Woodbine, you do not seem over- 
pleased with your success,” twittered a robin, as 
it alighted on the topmost bough of the holly-tree. 

“What is the use of it all, when I am not fitted 
for my position, and shall soon be a bunch of 
dead-looking twigs ?” 

“ Who could have said such a thing?” queried 
the robin. 

“Why, the cuckoo, and she said ‘they’ had 
said so; who can ‘they’ be, friend Robin ?” 

“Well, let me see; surely not——” __ But ere his 
ideas found words, his bright little eye detected a 
worm on the ground below, and in the care of 
providing for the wants of his family, his friend’s 
troubles were forgotten. 

“Lark, wherefore on thy nest on the ground 
instead of cleaving me with thy upward flight ?” 
whispered the morning air. 

“Ah, my nestlings will perish under the foot 
of man, if [ protect them not.” 

“Wherefore to-day more than yesterday? 
Who has frightened thee unduly ?” 

“The cuckoo, and she said ‘ they’ had told her, 
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so it must be true. Air, you go everywhere ; can 
you not tell me who ‘they’ are?” 

But the breeze had passed by, and though it 
sighed its sympathy, it answered not. 

A dew-drop fell from the grass above, and 
murmured, ‘Go ask of the cloud ; surely he, who 
is so far removed from the cares and pursuits of 
earth, will have time to answer thee.” 

So the lark took courage and soared upwards ; 
but the answer was not in the cloud, for its 
treasure was of the earth, and its attraction 
thitherward as it floated downward. 

“OQ Sun! surely you cannot help us,” it 
carolled ; “‘ we are as nothing in thy sight; thou 
canst not care for our perplexities.” And sadly it 
descended to its nest, when lo, straight from the 
great sun itself, piercing the passing cloud and 
waving grass, a ray of light penetrated and 
flooded the very ground on which she lay, whilst 
a gentle voice whispered reproachfully— 

“* Are not my rays for the lowest and the least, 
equally with the lofty and great of the earth? Tell 
me of thy trouble.” And the lark, soaring once 
more in the light of the sun, recounted the 
cuckoo’s tale which had quenched the joy of the 
woodbine, the innocent gaiety of the meadow 
grass, ruffled the content of the old briar hedge, 
and raised anxious distrust in her own breast for 
the safety of her offspring, ending in the oft- 
repeated query, “O Sun, can you tell me who 
‘they’ are?” 

“Words, idle words!” came the answer down 
the golden ladder. 

“* And is there no truth, then, in what she told 
us?” she rejoined. 

“Would it have grieved thee had there not 
been? Are not trials of one kind or another part 
of the discipline of life? The hurt lay not in the 
truth itself, but in its half-told tale. Does not 
spring follow winter, renewed growth the pruning 
shears—is not the mown grass gathered into the 
master’s barns? are not thy nestlings with thyself 
alike in the mighty keeping of the Lord of all? 
Be not over-anxious for the morrow ; do thy duty 
cheerfully now, and the cloud when it falls will 
ever, if thou lookest upward, be bright with the 
bow of promise and of hope.” 
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DARK NIGHTS AND PAST SONGS. 


*T call to remembrance my song in the night.”—PSALM Ixxvii. 6. 


“FOW wonderful is 
H the influence of 
memory ! Like the 
wind, it is hurtful or 
healing, according to 
the soil it passes over ; 
now laden with the 
fetid air of undrained 
marshes, and of the 
plague-smitten city, or 
charged with the ozone 
of the ocean, and the 
honeysuckle and clover 
of the sweet fields. We 
do not always consider 
in youth that memory itself will one day be an 
angel or anavenger! Most lives have experience 
of both. David said, “My sin is ever before 
me;” and yet he too had remembrances of 
delight in God. ‘“ Remember, O Lord, Thy tender 
mercies and Thy loving-kindnesses, for they have 
been ever of old.” 

Memory is used by Asaph—in these words— 
as an angel of help. Past experience became 
vocal to his soul, and made a sweet memory out 
of the music of long ago. “T call to remembrance 
my song in the night.” The beauty of the ex- 
perience is this, that it came just when he needed 
it, as sweet music from afar. The Psalm in its 
entirety is a glorious psychological study. The 
writer lays bare the meditations and experiences 
of his inmost self. It is a mirror with Asaph’s 
heart bending over it. 

Just then “he remembered God and was 
troubled,” not indeed about something that he 
had discovered in God, but rather about some- 
thing he had discovered in himself; his soul 
refused to be comforted, so that we may believe 
he was conscious of having been very sinful, very 
unfaithful ; so much so, that his eyelids refused 
their restful work—all the weary hours they 
would not close—he was “so troubled he could 
not speak.” But when we cannot speak we can 
think ; and when there is no hope in ourselves, 
memory reminds us of what God’s essential 
nature is, and of what God has been to us in life’s 
yesterday ; so that if we cannot sing just now, 
we can remember that we did sing once, and we 
can call to remembrance our song in the night. 

1. There are hours of silence when we can 
remember songs. Sweet, soft, and low the old 
cadences float over the years, and greet our 
hearts with the music of ancient time. Certainly 
Asaph does not say, | remember the songs I had 


in the night, but in this dark night, that is, just 
now, in this thick gloom, I remember my old joy 
in God—the sweet music of faith, and rest, and 
love that once was mine. He lay sleepless, and 
the busy brain was all the busier, now that in 
the night season no outward objects attracted 
the mind. No other city was open to him, save 
the city of many gateways in his own heart, and 
he wanders at will through their varied paths. 

Who can wonder that bad men dread the still- 
ness of the night? Silence! What a dreadful 
thing that is. Travellers tell us that the frowning 
precipices of Sinai are not in themselves so awe- 
inspiring as the stillness of the desert. Asaph 
says, “I am so troubled that I cannot speak.” 
Most great troubles find the gateway of speech 
too narrow for words to pass out, and it is better 
to be silent than to mock our thoughts by poor 
interpretation. What biographies we should 
have if we could read men’s true thinking! and 
how little there would be of that unreal good- 
ness which spoils most biographies. Then Asaph 
wanders back in thought to days when he did 
speak, when, with a full heart, his speech turned 
to song! As he meditates, we see that life had 
not always been sad and silent with him. He 
once had songs; and what he had once, he feels 
and knows that he may have again, unless God 
Himself has changed in His nature and His 
name. The darkness may have blotted out to- 
day’s light, but it cannot destroy yesterday’s 
brightness. There are no birds in the forest to- 
day, but there were once ; and when this spiritual 
winter season has gone they will come and sing 
again. ‘I will remember the works of the 
Lord; surely I will remember Thy wonders of 
old.” Just before this he remembered God, and 
was troubled. So here is another kind of 
memory. It is coming over the vineyards and 
the olive-grounds this time; coming, too, over 
the old harvest-fields, where the songs of the 
reapers once arose. Dear ange] Memory, let this 
be thy blessed work with us! In the night let 
us call to remembrance our past songs. 

2. There are arguments within us as well as 
without us. 

Asaph’s Bible just then was in his own heart, 
and he was inspired to write his own experience 
of God his Saviour. We, too, have an inner life, 
which, without being mystics, or giving inward 
contemplation too high a place, we might make 
more use of it if we would. We need not always 
reach down books, or study apologetics of the 
faith, We might gather better illustrations of a 
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kind Providence than we can secure from com- 
munion with other minds, precious as such 
fellowship is. Listen to Asaph: “1 communed 
with mine own heart;” and that not lazily, or 
dreamily, but “my spirit made diligent search,” 
What about? Why, God Himself! The nature 
of God—for our rest is in that. Asaph asks, ‘* Will 
the Lord cast off for ever, and will He be favour- 
able no more ? Is His mercy clean gone for ever ? 
doth His promise fail for evermore! Has God 
forgotten to be gracious? Has He in anger shut 
up His tender mercies?” Mark this — his 
language by implication invites the fact that God 
had been favourable, merciful, faithful, mindful, 
All he had to ask himself, therefore, 
was, in this hour of his penitence and pain, 
whether God is indeed a fickle, changeable God ? 

There ave changes in the world, in the climate 
of the earth, in its formation, and in its mountains, 
for the glaciers once came down to the now verdant 
valleys; there are changes, too, in men and in 
women, who from friends turn to enemies, and whose 
words change from summer warmth to winter's 
icy breath, but there are no changes in God. “I 
am the Lord, [ change not.” And we know this 
God in Jesus Christ, who is “the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” God is sometimes angry 
with His children, and so are we with ours, but 
is there an hour in human hfe when we do not 
wish well to them? Is there an hour when we 
languish at our work of providing for, educating, 
and inspiring them? You know that the answer 
we all give is, No, there is not! And is the 
great Father capable of forgetting His child ? 
Will He forsake our frail humanity? Has He 
ceased to be the Lord God, gracious and 
merciful? 

Now read Asaph’s heart-book, as he remembers 
the songs of the past days. He turns the leaves 
of a thousand recollections, all richly illustrated 
with pictures of forgiveness, grace, and mercy, and 
as he does so we hear him say, ‘I will meditate 
also of all Thy work, and talk of Thy doings.” 

3. There are harmonious saintly experiences in 
every age. 

Who wrote this Psalm? Asaph, it is said. 
Do we know anything about Asaph? Who was 
his father? Where was his abode? What was 
his life-work? Who were his familiar friends ? 
Where he lived? Where he died? Our answer 
is, We know little of all this. These matters 
are inconsiderable compared with his inner his- 
tory; and that fits in to our own. We, too, 
have passed from mournful meditation to quiet 
rapture of rest in God, as we remembered the 
years of God’s right hand. Asaph, too, like 
David, is familiar, it seems, with the mountains 
and the sheep-folds. ‘“ Thou leddest thy people 
like a flock,” is the comfortable thought that 
closes the Psalm. All this is harmonious with 
Christian experience, We feel every word in 
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this Psalm—written ages ago by one who did not 
know so much of the great Father as we do, to 
whom He has been revealed in our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the great Shepherd of the 
sheep. It corresponds with our experience to- 
day: man is divinely one in the soul, as he is 
humanly in the neart. When the native anthem 
of the heart comes out, whether through Tasso 
in Italy, or Wordsworth in England, we all feel 
that man everywhere ‘is one, and has one great 
heart.” 

So when a true spiritual experience is told, 
the voice of one soul hears the voice of another. 
We speak to God in these Psalms, which, 
though written ages ayo, reveal their true in- 
spiration by the fact that they enter into the 
worship and service of the Christian Church 
to-day. Could Asaph, centuries ago, in the 
night, call to remembrance songs in the past 
years? So can we. Did he find God had not 
forgotten to be gracious? Our quiet remem- 
brances of His grace and mercy teach us the same. 
Had he before him the history of his fathers— 
the patriarchs to whom he refers—Moses and 
Aaron? So, too, we have had our fathers, whose 
dying testimony was akin to that of Jacob, that 
God had led them all their life Jong. 

4, There are contrasts to Asaph’s songs. 

Sometimes the heart calls to remembrance its 
past dirges. We might alter this figure of Asaph’s, 
and say truly that some can call to remembrance 
in the night, not their “jubilate” in the day-time, 
but their “miserere.” For do we not all 
know men and women who regret that they have 
darkened so many days of health and strength, 
and love and home, days that might have been 
truly blessed—by their habit of murmuring and 
discontent? And now that those they loved and 
might have influenced in cheery ways, have gone 
from them, they wish that they had brightened 
other lives a little more. And if we ponder 
the experience as it is recorded here—of a re- 
membrance of songs—do we not grieve sometimes 
over the fact that we have been so impatient 
amid all our mercies, so fretful amidst freedom 
from pain and fulness of provision, so cast down 
even on sunny days? If thus we are led to con- 
demn ourselves, then let Asaph’s experience lead 
us to be wise in the future days. For he who is 
able to rest in the Saviour and trust Him all the 
day long, has more than a time-present joy: for in 
dark hours yet to come the soul can take up the 
remembrance and say, ‘“‘ Because Thou hast been 
my help, therefore under the shadow of Thy 
wings will I rejoice.” What a contrast there 
is, too, in voices of the night that must come 
to wicked men. Voices when all is so still 
that they can hear the beating of their own 
heart! What wonder, as [ have said, that bad 
men dread to be alone? What sadness of heart 
comes to them! Voices of conscience and of 
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memory too! We return new to Asaph, whose 
personality we do not know anything about from 
any touches of history. And we thank God for 
this unknown figure in history, because though out- 
wardly and individually unknown, he has led usinto 
the secrets of his own meditaticn, and shown us 
the heart’s-ease flower growing mm the garden of 
his heart. That flower is in its beautiful unfold- 
ing the nature of God Himsely, In that we rest. 


* Lord,” said Philip, “show us the Father, and it 
sutticeth us.” Yes, for our past hours of grief 
and pain, chastisement and bereavement—all, in- 
deed, that we mean by xight—we did feel a 
Father’s hand, we did hear a Father’s voice, we 
did trust a Father’s wisdom, we did rejoice in a 
Father's love; andevermore, when other darknesses 
come, we shall do well to follow Asaph’s way: 
“T call to remembrance my song in the night.” 








OLD ANTHONY’S TREASURES. 


THE HON, KATHARINE 


LITTLE lady in a purple 
bonnet, with black thread 
gloves, and a black bag, 
was fumbling agitatedly 
;| at the gate of Mr. 
Smith’s tiny parsonage 
garden. Mr. Smith him- 
self suddenly turns the 
corner, 

“Miss Boosey, how 
d’ye do? I’m very glad 
to see you. Pray come 
in.” 

Miss Boosey’s face was 
quite flushed, and her 
grey curls were all of a 
shake, 

“Oh! T hope I don’t intrude ; but, Mr. Smith, you 
kindly told your district visitors to come to you in 
any difficulty, and, really, L’ve felt quite upset this 
afternoon—quite upset, though, I daresay, Mr. Smith, 
it’s Just my inexperience, and me being so nervous 
and stupid—but I really am upset.” 

Miss Boosey looked it, and kind Mr, Smith thought 
some terrible calamity must have befallen one of his 
new parishioners. 

“Come in, Miss Boosey, and have a eup of tea 
with my wife, and we’ll have a talk in the garden 
after. It’s close to-day, and no doubt you are tired.” 

Mrs. Smith, marking piles of house-linen, with a 
dainty tea-table spread beside her, was a little calm 
to Miss Boosey’s rufled spirit. 

It was an out-of-the-way country parish, with two 
small churches, and an old clergyman in failing health 
had long held it. 

Miss Boosey had lived in the nicest little house of 
the village street for forty years, and had trotted to 
church regularly every Sunday, but till Mr. Smith’s 
advent her neighbonrs had not disquieted her much, 
and the care of her own soul had been suflicient for 
her. 

At Mr. Smith’s first Sunday morning service there 
was the usual congregation of thirty ; at the evening 
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service there were four hundred, who were all invited 
to remain, and discuss with the new parson the needs 
of the straggling parish, and the best way of meeting 
them. 

“ Rather a peculiar gentleman,” was the verdict of 
a few and the secret thought of a good many ; but, 
somehow, though it did seem rather peculiar for him 
to go to the church door and shake hands with each 
as they came out, they went home with a warm feel- 
ing of having become personally acquainted with the 
new parson. 

District visitors had been invited to offer them- 
selves, and after a good deal of anxious thought in 
her little parlour, Miss Boosey had resolved to do so. 

This was how it came to pass that she was in 
trouble this hot September afternoon. 

Seated under the old apple tree, after the compos- 
ing cup of tea, Miss Boosey began her tale. 

“It’s old Anthony, Mr. Smith, at the end of 
Orchard Lane. I’ve been the round of my district, 
and I’ve been twice to him; but, oh! dear! dear! 
I’m afraid I'll do him no good. 

“Ym sure I must be very stupid, for at home I 
seem to be able to read my Bible so quietly and 
comfortably, but when I came to read to him it was 
quite ditterent—quite another thing. 

“ He said he didn’t care to have me read at all, but 
I felt it my duty, but there didn’t seem any chapter 
suitable to him, to my mind, and I fumbled and 
fumbled, and at last I heard him say quite angrily : 
‘Will she ever find the place?’ and that quite upset me. 
But no wonder he was angry, for I ought to have 
known what to read, and I felt so nervous I began 
where it opened, and I don’t think it was appropriate.” 
Miss Boosey’s eyes were full of tears, and the grey 
curls were beginning to flutter again. 

“There must be something wrong about me, Mr. 
Smith, and I did think I knew my Bible well.” Miss 
Boosey ended with a little sob, and looked anxiously 
at Mr. Smith’s face. 

“You see, I’ve only made the old man angry fust- 
ling the leaves, and, of course, I ovght to have found 
the place before | went.” 
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“Old Anthony sat thinking of his treasures.” p. 26, 
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Mr. Smith was smiling, but seeing Miss Boosey’s 
distressed look, he was grave again. 

“© My Word shall not return unto me void.’ I am 
quite sure that is true, and a// His Words are appro- 
priate ; so don’t be troubled, Miss Boosey. 

“T see what you mean, though, and L’ve felt. the 
sume.” Miss Boosey’s countenance lighted as Mr, 
Smith went on— 

“Thad studied and I had read, but the first time 
I stood face to face with a dying man I was dumb, 
and I went home ashamed, and, like you, felt there 
must be something wrong with myself. 

“T thought this over: if | were dying what should 
I want’ and IT knew it was this: to he sure Who it 
was I was going to meet—in Bible words, to say, ‘I 
kuow Whom | have believed,’ and then | set myself 
on my knees, with my Bible, to find out more about 
Him. 

“A great many people content themselves with a 
dim, uncertain feeling about God, and have a dim, 
frightened feeling about meeting Him. Now, Miss 
Boosey, what God wishes is that with nothing in our 
hands, we should kneel before Him and ask Him to 
make us know Him, and Jesus Christ whom He has 
sent; ask that we may be sure of the Love of the 
Father, and of the Son. Sure of what He has done 
for us, sure that He wants us. We go on reading 
and praying vaguely, Miss Boosey, and all the time 
He Whom we know not is standing among us, and 
saying tenderly, though it must be sorrowfully: 
‘Have IT been so long time with you, and yet hast 
thou not known Me?’ If we know that Friend, if 
we grasp His hand, we need not be afraid of speak- 
ine of Him to others, for we are giving them the 
best we have. And in being afraid to speak of Him 
we are almost being ashamed of knowing Him our- 
selves, don't you think ? 

“Don’t read your Bible as the history of a dead 
past, Miss Boosey, but as the living speech of a 
Living Friend, and you won’t feel vague, and by 
God’s help, what you realise yourself, you will make 
real to others. And don’t despair about old Anthony, 
for how can he believe anything of Him of Whom 
he has not heard, and how ean he hear without a 
teacher? And God has let you begin that teaching.” 

Mr. Smith’s eyes were on the grey sky, which was 
breaking up into little flecky clouds, touched with 
rosy light from the setting sun. 

Miss Boosey’s fluttering, tearful face had grown 
calm. Here was some one to whom what had been 
to her only a book, was more real than anything else, 
and she felt he was not talking about religion, but 
speaking of One very near to him. 

“Now, Miss Boosey, good-bye, and God bless you, 
I must look up old Anthony, for I’ve not been round 
there yet.” 

When Miss Boosey got home, she sat down in her 
parlour, undid her bonnet-strings, and leant back in 
her chair, thinking. And after a long time she knelt 


down, and some quiet tears were falling, as she prayed: 


“Lord, forgive me, forgive me, for hast Thou been so 


long time with me and yet have T not known 
Thee ?” 

Old Anthony lived at the end of a very rough lane, 
knee-deep in mud in winter, and rutty and stony 
in summer, but he disliked visitors, and an uninviting 
approach was an advantage. His apple trees were 
his world. ‘The little orchard looked very beautiful 
now, With the fruit hanging heavy from every bough, 
and old Anthony sat thinking of his treasures. 

His attention was diverted by seeing a pair of long 
legs striding down the lane, and finally he descried 
through the hedge the advancing figure of the 
“ parson.” 

“Humph! t long-legged new parson coming down 
my lane now, and t little old lady some days since, 
with her fumbling and her reading ; 
none o’ them disturbing me in my place.” 

And Anthony got up from his seat, and tottered 


doan’t want 


into the house, as being a safe stronghold against the 
enemy. 

Mr. Smith’s rap at the door could, however, not be 
ignored, and very slowly old Anthony opened it, with 
as much pomp and groaning as if he had been un- 
barring a castle gate, and with a strong determina- 
tion not to invite the parson in. 

Mr. Smith’s kindly face and his quiet removal of 
his hat, as if he were saluting an old friend, took him 
by surprise, and he found his hand shaken, and Mr, 
Smith asking politely if he might come in, before he 
had gathered his scattered senses. Mr. Smith had 
no idea of invading a poor man’s house any more 
than a rich man’s, and he paused on the threshold 
and said slowly 

“ Peace be to this house and to all that dwell in it.” 

Something in his voice, more than in the words, 
gave Anthony the feeling of something sacred, and 
he pulled off his old wide-awake. 

“There be nobody here but me, nobody ;” retiring 
as he spoke, and waving his visitor in. 

“Then all the more reason that we should ask the 
Friend, whose minister I am, to come and dwell with 
you. Let us pray,” said Mr. Smith, gravely. He 
was on his knees by the little table, and Anthony 
found himself beside him. He was rather taken 
aback by the suddenness of Mr, Smith’s proposal, but 
he liked people to be straightforward if they came to 
his “place” and to state their business at once, and 
there was certainly no beating about the bush in Mr. 
Smith’s actions and words, 

The prayer was not long, and it was very plain, 
but very reverent. Anthony had been accustomed 
to go to church long ago, but it had all grown very 
dim and faded in his mind, and when he rose from his 
stiff old knees he looked up with a puzzled expres- 
sion at Mr. Smith, and then round his little kitchen. 

“You seem to ha’ been a-speaking to some one 
you know, sir, like as if you might ha’ thought some 
one was here with us.” 

“And so there is, Anthony. My Master and my 
Friend, your Master and your Friend, ¢s here with us.” 
Mr, Smith’s hand was resting kindly on his shoulder. 
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“You'll be glad some day, Anthony, to have Him 
here with you, I’m sure of that.” 

After that they had a little chat together over 
various subjects, not forgetting the apples, and when 
Mr. Smith rose to go, he was surprised by a hesitating 
invitation “to look in again if you be a-passing, sir.” 

It was not long before he looked in, but, meantime, 
poor Anthony had got a wheezy cough, and was 
huddled close to the fire, in his smock and a red 
nighteap. 

“Glad to see you, sir, fam. I’m but poorly, and 
nobody here, you see—nobody.” 

There was another prayer to-day, and Mr. Smith 
read a bit out of his own little Bible. 

“You have a nice Bible there, Anthony; let me 
put a mark where I’ve read, and you can take a look 
at it when I’m gone.” 

Anthony was quite willing, but the Bible had to 
be moved with great caution. 

“ Look’ee here, parson ; take it down careful, now. 
T little lady that came last week, she did fumble it 
over. Not but what she did good, sir—yes, she did. 
Just hand it here, sir.” 

Mr. Smith obeyed, and Anthony fumbled it as 
much as Miss Boosey could possibly have done, and 
at last laid it open flat and took from it a bit of news- 
paper, brown and brittle with age, which he unfolded 
carefully, 

“There, sir! those be pretty locks, bain’t they ?” 
Anthony’s wrinkled, horny old hand shook as he held 
the paper to Mr. Smith, and placed his other thumb 
carefully on the page whence he had lifted it. 

“Them ’s my little maiden’s locks, and them ’s her 
verses, sir—just there, sir, d ‘ye see ?” 

A cluster of fair curls lay on the old bit of news- 
paper, and Anthony’s thumb pointed to 

“Even a child is known by his doings, whether his 
work be pure, and whether it be right. The hearing 
ear and the seeing eye; the Lord hath made even 
both of them.” 

“My little maid 
ago, and t’ little lady that comed, she took the Bible 
down, and I was put out at her fumbling and fumbling 


she said those verses sixty years 


with that ’ere Bible, but I might a’most thank her 
now, for my memory it is bad, and those locks I’ve 
not seen them for many a year, and searce knew 
where I’d put em, That Bible has been up on that 
shelf ever since the wife was taken.” 

“ And how long ago is that?” asked Mr. Smith, 
sympathisingly. 

“Well! it’ll be nigh on ten years. I get confused 
and dim about the wife, but t little maid, sir, I can 
see her now, though it’s years and years ago, trotting 
about this floor, and repeating her verses. 

“ Strange, now, sir, isn’t it? there’s a deal of this 
book I knows nothing about—nothing—but them 
verses t? lady read, why, they came to me as clear as 
day, and they just seemed to make me see my little 
maid, and me not ’aheerd them for years !” 

“Yes, Anthony, it was strange. She must have 
been a dear little maid.” 


Mr. Smith was gently touching the flaxen curls, 
and smiling, as he remembered poor Miss Boosey and 
her “inappropriate chapter,” which was turning out 
so very appropriate. 

“God has been keeping your little one safe for you, 
Anthony, and He wants you too with Him.” 

Anthony’s thoughts had wandered away again. 
couldn't 
give up this world,” and he gave a sort of laugh. 


“This world, parson, is a deal to me 


Mr. Smith was musing. It did not seem a very 


‘ 


tempting “world.” <A little house, an orchard, the 
apples, and a lonely life all these years. 

* Anthony, you had your little maid once running 
here, happy and well, then God took her away to 
Himself; you remember it all, | daresay ?” 

The far-away years were the clear spot in Anthony’s 
mind, and from them light might come. 

That Ido! 


and her rosy cheeks, and there, sir, on that bed, I 


“Remember it, sir ? Her pretty face 


seed the pretty face white and still. Gone from me, 
sir. Gone!” 

It was like Tennyson’s “ Grandmother ;” the long 
ago was all clear. 

“Yes, Anthony, she has gone. 
Mr. Smith laid his hand on his shoulder again. 
And, Anthony, 
He will be calling you soon, and you will have to 


Gone where ?” 
“Gone to her Heavenly Father. 
“0. 


What d’ye mean ?” 
“You will have to leave all the things here, and 


“Go! sir? 
stand before God. And, Anthony, now He wants you 
to come to Him. You loved your little maid, and 
you loved to have her with you, didn’t you, now ?” 

“ Yes, yes, sir, but I knows naught about Him, or 
little enough, anyhow.’ 

“Shall I tell you what He is, Anthony ? 
Love? 


means; and He loves. 


‘God is 
You loved your child, you know what. that 
He doves you, Anthony.” 

The old man was saying it over doubtfully, but 
the meaning was dawning on his mind. 

* That ‘Il do for to-day. I shall send’ the lady to 
see to that cough of yours, and I'll lock in soon.” 

Mr. Smith strode home thoughtfully, but as he 
neared Miss Boosey’s gate he remembered his bit of 
comfort for her, and went in. 

The old man’s story was repeated, and Miss 
Boosey’s heart lightened. 

“ Indeed it is kind of you, Mr. Smith, and I shall 
not be so nervous in future, for it’s really strange, 
after my being so stupid, that it should have done 
some good.” 

“God is Love, Miss Boosey—that is it—and gives 
us surprises of joy when we least expect it. You'll 
find the old man easier to get on with now, I think, 
and thank God for what He has let you do.” 

It took a good many poultices and mixtures to 
cure the wheezy cough, but another cure was going 
on at the same time. By the spring, when the apple 
blossoms were in their pink beauty, Anthony was 
out again under them, a happier man than ever in 
his life before. 
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BOUGHS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ON 


1 HAT cold, mysterious breeze 
which comes with andible 
rustle in bearing to the earth 
a new dawn, has, an hour ago, 
passed over hamlet and hall, 
solemn pine forests, and green, 
daisy-sprinkled downs, quiet 
churchyards and kine-dotted 
leas. 

The grey owl has long since 
flitted home on noiseless wing, 
and the firm-taloned, lusty 
cock from the farmyard on 
the hill has, with clarion call, 
saluted the morn, and at the 
same time given challenge to every strutting 
chanticleer in homesteads for miles around. 

Slowly the shadows have changed from black to 
grey, and are now fading in the dawning light. 
The white mists of the sleeping night have now 
crept up to the hill-tops that kiss the glowing east, 
and pulsate with faint yet beauteous iridescent 


BIRDS, 











AN D Bier RnR DES. 
THE KINGS HIGHWAY.” 


gleams, emerald, opal, and shining bars of molten 
gold. The earth has awoke to the joy of a new- 
born day, which has come from Eternity, and to 
Eternity shall return when the shadows of evening 
fall. The virgin morn awaits for us, with shining 
garments and dew upon her locks. Let us go 
abroad, then, and clasp her guiding hand with 
reverence and faith while we, with joyful heart, 
salute the rising sun. 

We will join hands with the advancing day. We 
need not leave the King’s highway in search of 
wealth of colour, grace of form, and sweetness of 
sound, The silent, solemn shadows beneath the 
firwood stretch there before our eyes, while yonder, 
on the mossy slope beyond the green beechen hedge- 
rows, gracefully hang the emerald tassels of the 
larch and the thousand quivering tresses of the 
silver birch. Each ferny dell is a newly discovered 
little world, which, so long as we linger in it, we 
can veritably call our own, Every turn in the high- 
way reveals something new, either in human forms 
und faces, or in the ever-varying tints and tones of 
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Nature the revealed “ living garment of God.” 
Nor is the earth silent on this glorious morn, for— 


**Now sings the woodland loud and long, 
And distance takes a lovelier hue, 
And, drowned in yonder living blue, 

The lark becomes a sightless song.” 


As we step along, we shall see this fair earth 
in a thousand aspects: the hills deep-cushioned 
with feathery pines, the rugged crags fringed 
with pensile ferns and golden broom, the long 
expanse of hazy marshes, and the white, gleaming 
cottages scattered over the valley like snowy 
shells in some green dell of the sea. We shall 
see in the boughs and birds immortal beauty and 
youth, and in the time-worn and weather-stained 
belfries tokens of old age and decay. Where 
shall you find a truer picture of the deathless 
hope, the shining splendour, and the melodious joy 
of the heyday of youth, than in the bright green 
sunlit folds of umbrageous beeches and elms, from 
whose deep recesses come filtered the songs of the 
blackbird and thrush? The works of human 
hands crumble and pass away. The grandest of 
fretted vaults sooner or later are gnawed by the 
tooth of Time, and covered over by the slow and 
silent-footed lichen ; and the tottering tower is 
wreathed in the ivy’s strong embrace, and 
cushioned by the humble covering of the green, 
tender moss. It is true that winter works deso- 
lation and death upon the earth, but it leaves, 
ere it goes, the prophecy of a resurrection; and 
the sow/ of nature never yet was laid within the 
urave, Nature ever repairs her ravages, and in 
the darkest hour of desolation and death around 
us We can say 

“The woods shall hear the voice of Spring, 
And flourish green again.” 


The woodlands, with their verdant boughs and 
melodious birds, are the sources of eternal youth 
and undying song. The long and stately lines 
of beeches and elms, with interlacing branches 
far overhead, form a roof of dazzling emerald 
leaves gilded by the sun, and more perfect in 
curve than that of cathedral aisle. Laburnums 
swing their golden tassels, and the solemn pines 
wave their sombre plumes; while, humbly thread- 
ing their way along the footpaths and by the tree 
roots, the soft green grass and the lowly moss 
fulfil their mission in humility of heart. Here 
nods the brilliant foxglove, and there the daffodil 
gazes on its own lovely shadow in the glassy 
pool ; while, in the early spring, sweeter than all, 
is many a beauteous, transparent cluster of blue 
gentians, their petals folded like silken drapery. 
These blue gentians seem to have a personality 
of their own, and in their brightness claim as just 
the attribute ascribed by Wordsworth, to them 
and to their fair sisters alike, whether they be of 
spring, snmmer, or antumn— 


“And tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.” 


Surely, too, that great high priest of Nature 
must have seen, through “the vision and the 
faculty divine” which were given to him, the 
subtle teachings in virtue, purity, and heavenly 
beauty which the humble wild-flowers bestow 
upon us as they gleam from out the tender grass 
or lie deep-cushioned in the heart of the lowly 
moss. In this light how pathetically true are 
his words 

“One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 


Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


But, my friend, we have not only light and 
shadows in the woods, wealth of colour and grace of 
form, but we have a thousand feathered minstrels 
on the boughs—-those beautiful wing-wanderers, 
endowed with all graces ; the free, untaxed in- 
habitants of Nature’s vast republic, whose robes 
are tinged with splendour, and whose hearts are 
enriched with song ; the only vagabonds of earth 
whose lives are pure, whose hearts are chaste, 
and who give in return a melodious recompense 
richer than anything that man can bestow upon 
them. These birds were the world’s earliest min- 
strels, and it requires little thought or imagination 
to realise that they were at once the prototypes and 
teachers of the world’s first immortai singers. 

That is a beautiful legend of Walter von der 
Vogelweid (Bird-Meadow), one of the principal 
Minnesingers of the thirteenth century, how that, 
feeling his end to be near, he left all his treasures 
to the chapter of Wiirtzburg Cathedral, on the 
condition that the birds might be fed daily at 
noontide on his place of rest ; how that they were 
feasted every noon by the children of the choir, 
and how that, as time went on, the glad news was 
spread athwart the blue heavens in melodious joy 
from thousands of feathered throats, till to that 
tomb which was scattered over with grain as with 
the benison of life— 


“Day by day in vaster numbers 
Flocked the poets of the air.” 


Time, with gnawing tooth, has long ago effaced 
from his tombstone the name of Vogelweid, and 
the spot where his bones lie now no one knows ; 
but still the projecting eaves of Wiirtzburg’s 
minster towers echo to the twitter of the pilgrim 
swallow, its heart laden, perchance, with memories 
of Damascus or Carmel. The pious, grateful 
Minnesinger who left such a sweet, provident 
legacy to his winged, melodious teachers, now 
sleeps in the silence of oblivion 


“But around the vast cathedral, 
By sweet echoes multiplied, 
Still the birds repeat the legend, 

And the name of Vogelweid.” 
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Did it never occur to you to associate poets 
with birds in their flight, in their warblings, in 
incidental similarities of nature, and in their more 
or less strong likeness in character? It need not 
be thought a grotesque comparison when we, 
alike with reverence and candour, call poets 
human birds. Many of our English poets are 
bird-like in the sweet, fluting carols of some of 
their finest lyrics; and the great Scottish poet, 
in some of his richest bursts of spontaneous 
song, reminds us of his own native daverock, as it 
suddenly bounds from the clover-scented lea, and 
rises on strong pinion and with jubilant song to 
reach the downy cloud, from thence to shower 
down melodious numbers on a listening earth. 

It is a tender, pathetic conceit—that of some 
naturalists—that birds never die a natural death, 
but have their lives extinguished by some foul or 
accidental means. Be that as it may, it is never- 
theless a touching fact that birds are to us as if 
they were alike immortal and ever young. Friends 
die and are forgotten, affections are often blighted, 
and sometimes love gets cold. Old haunts are 
changed, and the fires on former hearths are 
extinguished. The birds, however, in association 
and songs, are ever the same. The note of the 
cuckoo comes upon us again as a new revelation 
of an old delight, and it has for us the same 
exquisite sound, mysterious and suggestive, that 
it had to our ears far back in that fast lengthening 
vista through which are now slowly receding our 
boyhood’s golden hours. 

Again, special birds have special claims to 
urge. We love the lark for its being the incarna- 
tion of a consuming, melodious joy ; the blackbird 
for its song, luscious and rich as if it had been 
trilled through a throat mellowed by the wine of 
the gods ; the swallow for its graceful flight, its 
love for human habitations, and for the golden 
promise it brings us from o’er the far-off seas. 

Yonder is the old chureh tower through whose 
belfry bars have floated into the silent air, through 
many generations now gone by, the crisp and 
merry marriage peals, the solemn, swaying curfew 
bell, and the holy evening chimes. Next to the 
songs of birds, the varied notes of these bells, 
with their manifold associations, attect our souls. 


See how grandly that tower lifts itself up high 
above the yews, beeches, and elms which shelter 
that sweet God’s-acre, “where heaves the turf 
in many a mouldering heap.” 

There is a stern, 1mpassive, enduring nobleness 
in those church-towers of England, with their 
rugged, massive sides, their grim, overhanging, 
shadowed battlements, and their belfries which 
are the homes from whence are sent the melodious 
evening chimes which gladden many a heart in 
sweet, listening dales. These towers often show 
a sustained neglect ; the record of the passing 
centuries is visibly written upon them, still 
never a sign of helpless and hopeless decay do 
they show. The rude winds may batter and the 
unceasing and hard-driven rains may beat, yet 
still they stand. They may have little beauty 
wherewith to delight the eye ; in an artistic point 
of view they may have ‘‘no form nor comeliness:” 
nevertheless, there they lift themselves up in their 
independence, grandeur, and heroic pride, their 
rugged sides knit together with the ivy’s most vital 
and strongest tendrils. They compass the bells 
which have sent for ages melodious sounds and 
sweet, pathetic associations into many a tender, 
reverential soul. The great, seething, restless outer 
world has no charm or care for them. Armies 
may meet in the red field of ruin; Caliph may 
fight against Khan, and new chapters of history 
may be written in blood-——but what care these 
towers, with their charmed belfries ? 

Their old clocks in unswerving monotony 
measure out the little lives of men, and the deep- 
toned or shrill brazen tongues within their belfries 
sound at one dark hour the knell of death, and 
anon, when brighter moments encompass all, ring 
out in a thousand tuneful ripples the merry 
marriage chimes. To the thoughtful soul the 
symbolism of those church-towers is infinite ; they 
are the incarnation of strength, defiance, duty, and 
eternal repose. Their bells are the subtle links 
which join the music of heaven to that of earth ; 
and they shall be a heavenly blessing to the world, 
so long as there is an aching heart to cheer, or a 
weary, travel-stained foot to be guided by their 
friendly chimes to some sheltering hamlet at the 
close of eve, A. i 











“Mraise, my Soul, the King of Seav 
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Music by Puitie Armes, Mus.D., Oxon. 
Words by Henry Francis Lyre, 1884, (Oryanist of Durham Cathedral.) 
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2. Praise Him for His grace and favour 
To our fathers in distress ; 
Praise Him, still the same for ever, 
Slow to chide and swift to bless. 
Praise Him! praise Him! 
Glorious in His faithfulness! 


3. Father-like He tends and spares us— 


Well our feeble frame He knows; 
In His hands He gently bears us, 
Rescues us from all our foes. 
Praise Him! praise Him! 
Widely as His mercy flows! 
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A HUSBAND-AND-WIFE 


MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT 


SOCIETY. 


BY THE REV. E. 






Sy HE fact that a husband and wife have 
Yes chosen each other implies that they 
have established a Mutual Admira- 
tion Society ; but ought they not 
also to form a Mutual Lnprovement 
Society? Certainly no example is 
more powerful than that of him or 
her whose bundle of life is bound 
with our own. How husbands and wives can help 
or hinder each other in their warfare against evil ! 

Margaret Charlton, who afterwards became the 
wife of Baxter, attended his preaching at first 
only to please her mother, but was soon attracted 
by his simplicity, earnestness, and eloquence. 
The pastoral care of Baxter produced an effect in 
Margaret of which she at first had no idea, and 
he no thought. ‘‘ Respect for his character,” says 
a writer in a previous volume of this magazine, 
‘reverence for him as her spiritual teacher, admi- 
ration of his abilities, and, not least, gratitude 
for his thoughtful and tender ministries to her 
in trouble, produced a feeling of another kind. 
A personal love was kindled in her breast. At 
first it lay hid within her heart; but it gra- 
dually gained possession of her, so that her 
health suffered severely. Baxter, unlike most 
men in similar circumstances, had seen nothing 
to awaken his suspicions. He was taken entirely 
by surprise, therefore, when one day a lady friend 
ot Margaret’s sought an interview with him and 
made known the secret. 

“ Baxter was more than double Margaret’s age, 


a. MARDY, MA. 


and he had both spoken and written strongly in 
recommendation of single life for the ministers of 
the Gospel in that age of frequent persecution. 
What would his brethren say? What would the 
world say? His answer was, ‘That since he had 
passed his youth in celibacy, it would be reputed 
madness in him to marry a young woman.’ 

“He little thought that Margaret was at the 
door listening for his reply. She could not take 
a denial, so, entering the room, she made her 
own appeal. ‘Dear Mr. Baxter, I protest with 
a sincere and real heart, [ do not make a tender 
of myself to you upon any worldly account, but 
to have a more frequent converse with so holy 
and prudent a yoke-fellow, to assist me in my 
way to heaven, and to keep me steadfast in my 
perseverance, which I design for God’s glory and 
my own soul’s good,’ ” 

What could he say after that? The appeal 
was irresistible. He did the only thing he could 
do, and it turned out the best thing—he sur- 
rendered. If husbands would give honour unto 
their wives, many might say as Steele said of 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings, that ‘“‘to have loved 
her was a liberal education.” 

For the sake of each other, husband and wife 
should try to acquire the inestimable art of 
making duty seem pleasant, and even disappoint- 
ment not so blank and crushing. They should 
be to each other like a bracing, crisp, frosty 
atmosphere, without a suspicion of the element 
that chills and pinches. 
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In the correspondence of Edward Irving, who 
was almost the greatest genius of the Scottish 
Church, there is a touching and elevating letter 
to his wife, which young married people might 
read together with profit by the quiet fireside of 
their dear first home : 

*O Isabella, L have a strong persuasion of the 
power of a holy will and conversation, in which 
if we continue, we shall save not only our own 
souls, but the souls of them that hear us. My 
dearest, we must soon go to our rest, and our 
sweet infant also; and perhaps the Lord may 
not see us worthy to leave any seed on the earth. 
His will be done. Now rest in peace, my other 
part, and thou, sweet link of being betwixt us. 
Every twelfth day of the month, my ioving and 
beloved wife, let it be your first thought and 
your last thought, that your babe is mortal, and 
that the father of your babe is mortal, and that 
you yourself are mortal. Do this that you may 
swallow up our mortality in the glorious faith of 
our immortality in the heavens.” 

If a generous-hearted husband has to speak to 
his wife about her faults, he does it tenderly, 
humbly, unwillingly, sadly, yet with sufficient 
plainness not to have to do it twice over. In 
paining her he wounds his own flesh. The pain 
is necessary, but the hand of love so inflicts it 
that it quickly heals. 

And here we may drop the hint that a Chris- 
tian husband or wiie influences not so much by 
direct exhortation, as by consistent example, 
When Lord Peterborough had lodged for some 
time with Fénélon, referring to his example, he 
said at parting, “1 shall become a Christian in 
spite of myself.” In the same way, when one of 
a married pair is a sincere Christian, the other 
may not be able to escape becoming the same. 

When a man asks a woman to become his 
wife, if he be a good man, and conscious of his 
own weakness, he does sincerely wish for a help- 
meet in the conflicts of his own spirit, and a 
softening influence on his own nature. Still, he 
does not marry for spiritual discipline. He 
wants not a governess, but a wife. So a good 
woman will frankly confess that though she 
would not have married her husband if she could 
not have looked up to him as an example, and 
listened to him as a counsellor, her great reason 
for marrying him was not to obtain spiritual 
guidance, but simply because she liked him. Yet 
the help given need not be the less helpful for being 
somewhat beneath the surface. It is breathing 
a healthy atmosphere that chiefly promotes 
health, rather than constantly doing small things 
supposed to be healthful. So the gentle, self- 
controlled life, full of unconscious goodness, not 
too much up in the clouds to be ignorant of its 
own shortcomings, nor too proud frankly to 
acknowledge them, brings the force of Christian 
character to bear with a continuous and irresistible 
1023 
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influence on the two wedded souls. Not long 
ago [ heard a woman say of her husband, whose 
habit of fault-finding continually provoked her 
anger, that he was like the flaming sword 
which prevented Adam and Eve from entering 
Paradise. How sad it is when a husband and 
wife, instead of helping each other, become 
stumbling-blocks, and forget that they are in 
great part responsible for each other's soul! St 
Peter tells husbands to dwell with their wives 
“as being heirs together of the grace of life; that 
your prayers be not hindered.” Let married 
people pray that they may continue to love each 
other, and let them love that they may be able te 
pray for each other. 

After Philip Henry—who came to Worthen- 
bury a stranger—had been in the country for some 
time, his attachment to Miss Matthews, after- 
wards his wife, became known to her friends, 
Among the other objections they urged to the 
connection was this—that although Mr. Henry 
was a gentleman, and a scholar, and an excellent 
preacher, he was quite a stranger, and they did 
not even know where he came from. ‘“ True,” 
replied Miss Matthews, “ but I know where he is 
going, and [ should like to go with him.” The 
husband and wife who truly love will scarcely be 
able to rest until they know each other to be on 
the road that leads to heaven. How often mar- 
ried people must see in each other, not without 
anxiety, and a personal responsibility, some fault 
hardening, some good habit growing weaker. 
What better way than to speak of it in prayer to 
God? He will make for us an opportunity, and 
find the word for us to say in season, and with 
It is every one’s duty to do all he can 
to prevent and diminish sin in his neighbour. 
If a good man studies to do this greatest kind- 
ness even for a stranger, surely a good hus- 
band and wife will earnestly strive to do it for 
each other. This is what might be expected, 
but in practice it is seldom done, for too many 
married people live in a circle of ideas most of 
which are, as a certain character once remarked, 
‘“* Pagan, I regret to say.” They do not realise 
the importance of true religion in making married 
life happy. If any one doubts that it is a matter 
of such importance, let him reflect upon the fol- 
lowing testimony of Bishop Burnet :—“ By living 
according to the rules of religion a man becomes 
the wisest, the best, and the happiest creature that 
he is capable of being. Honesty, industry, the em- 
ploying of time well, a constant sobriety, an unde- 
filed purity, with continued serenity, are the best 
preservatives, too, of life and health ; so that, take 
a man as an individual, religion is his guard, his 
perfection, his beauty, and his glory. This will 
make him a light in the world, shining brightly 
and enlightening many round about him.” 

“Ts it well with thee? Is it well with thy 
husband? Is it well with the child?” It is not 
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well unless all the members of the family place 
themselves consciously under the banner of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, trust in Him, feed on Him by 
faith daily, and continually renew their resolution 
to be His faithful soldiers and servants to their 
lives’ end. Conduct is three-fourths of married 
life, and religion is the strongest motive of right 
conduct. 

It is sad when one of the married pair is re- 
ligious and the other has no sympathy with 
anything that is not of the earth, earthy. How 
can a household keep continually in true religion 
and lean upon the hope of heavenly grace when 
one of the householders has no hope, and is with- 
out God in the world? All that can be done is 
to endeavour to make a convert, not by finding 
fault and lecturing, but by patient continuance 
in well-doing, When, on the other hand, the 
husband strives to be good as well as the wife, 
how hapy:y is the result! Then they make their 
house a Church, not for weekly ceremonials, but 
for daily offerings of good deeds and_ high 
thoughts and love, which, ever springing in their 
hearts, shall reach to all around, near and far. 

Often a man who starts with a great many 
lofty and disinterested aspirations deteriorates 
year by year in a deplorable manner, as Miss 
Cobbe has observed, under the influence of a suf- 
ficiently well-meaning and personally conscientious 
wife. If you ask, How can this be? the answer 
is that the wife’s affection being of a poor and 
short-sighted kind, she constantly urges her 
husband to think of himself and his own in- 
terests, rather than of the persons and objects 


to which he was ready to sacrifice himself.“ Do 
not go on that charitable errand to-day; you 
have caught a cold. [t will answer as well to- 

“Do not invite that dull old friend.” 
“* Pray 


morrow. 

‘Do not join that tiresome committee.” 

take a long holiday.” “ By all means buy your- 
self a new hunter.” “ Do refrain from confessing 
your unconventional opinions.” This kind of 
thing, dropped every day like the lump of sugar 
into the breakfast cup of tea, in the end pro- 
duces a real constitutional change in the man’s 
whole nature. He begins to think himself, first, 
somewhat of a hero when he goes against such 
sweet counsel ; and then a Quixote; and then a 
fool, And a curious reciprocity is also estab- 
lished. The husband cannot do less than return 
the wife’s kindness by begging her not to distress 
and tire herself by performing any duty which 
costs a little self-sacrifice ; and she again returns 
the compliment, and so on, till they nurse each 
other into complete selfishness, 

But if, on the other hand, the wife cherishes 
every spark of generous feeling, or noble and dis- 
interested ambition, in her husband, and he, in 
his turn, encourages her in every womanly charity 
and good deed, how they will act and react on 
each other, month after month, and year after 
year; each growing nobler, and loving more 
nobly, and being more worthy to be loved, till 
their sacred and blessed union brings them to the 
very gates of heaven! 

That is what marriage ought to be; what it 
is toa few choice and most happy couples ; and 
what it might be to all. 
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J HERE the autumn sun is shining 
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All the joy within her dead! 


Through a leafy maze o’erhead, 


There a lassie sits repining, 


It is but the old, old story 
Of a lover proved untrue, 
Yet Life seems to lose its glory 


All its hopeful roseate hue. 


Then, with patient, sweet endeavour, 
Lovingly her mother tries 
To dismiss despair for ever 


Chase the sorrow from her eyes. 


LO V EK. 


And the tender words, revealing 
All the unspoken love of years, 
Wake a newer, holier feeling, 


Bring the priceless gift of tears. 


Well may hearts cease all repining, 
In a mother’s love secure : 

Love that needs no fire’s refining, 
Ever watchful, ever sure ! 

Love that’s like a pure stream welling 
From a heaven-fed mountain crest ! 


Love all earthly love excelling ! 


Love the truest and the best! 
G. WEATHERLY. 























(Drawn by Ropert Barnes.) 





“In a mother’s love secure.” 


“4 MOTHER'S LOVE.’—$. 3 
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BY EVELYN EVERETT GREEN. 


CHAPTER I.—SYDNEY FURNEAUX,. 


: Y father dead !” ex- 
Nt claimed Sydney 

Furneaux, and 

then stood quite still and 
silent, as if not knowing 
Mrs. Dau- 
benay, a sweet-looking widow 
of mature years, held in her 
hand a letter, the contents of 
which had just been communi- 
cated to Sydney by a second 
elderly lady, sister-in-law to the 
widow, who sat beside her, and 
held her hand in an affectionate 
grasp. The faces of both ladies 
were pale and troubled, and 
their voices were low-toned, and 






what more to say. 


expressed a deep sympathy, as 
they broke to the motherless girl that she was 
Yet Svdney’s face 
when she heard the news expressed rather surprise 


now orphaned of both parents. 


and bewilderment than any keen sense of personal 
loss, and there were no tears in her soft eyes when 
she asked presently 

“When did he die?” 

“Some weeks ago, my love. He was travelling in 
South America with your guardian, Mr, Oliver 
Langton. It is from him we have heard the sad 
news. It was fever that took him off, after but two 
days’ illness.” 

Sydney stood still, twisting her hands together, and 
gazing into the sunny world without. The blue 
waves of the Mediterranean were laughing in the 
vlorious spring sunshine ; the life of that southern 
land was awakening to all its luxuriant beauty. 
Why was it that danger and death seemed ever lurk- 
ing without this sheltered home? No trouble, no 
danger, no sickness had ever touched the quiet 
current of the girl’s still life since she had entered 
this secluded place ; yet death had been busy abroad, 
taking away, one by one, the few connections that 
hore her name ; and now her only living relative, 
and her nearest, had been summoned to his last rest 

her father was dead, and she was quite alene in 
the world, 

Yet the sense of bewildered desolation that swept 
over Sydney, as she stood there in the sunlight, lacked 
the sting of deep personal loss, which would have 
made the blow crushing, the grief overwhelming. 
In point of fact, Sydney had been in reality an 
orphan for the past twelve years—ever since she had 
lost the gentle mother whose memory she. still 
warmly cherished, although she was but a little 
waider of six years old when that loving mother 
Was taken away from her. 


No settled home had Sydney’s parents ever known. 
They had loved to travel, to roam hither and 
thither at will in the sunny lands of the south of 
Europe, and since his wife’s death Mr. Furneaux 
had become more and more the traveller, and had 
seen less and less of his only child as each year 
rolled by. He had found her a quiet, peaceful home 
with two English ladies, who led a secluded life of 
repose in their white villa overlooking the blue 
Mediterranean, and there Sydney had lived, with- 
out one single interlude, from the time she was six 
years old until now. 

Only five times during these twelve years had she 
seen her father, and then but for a brief period ; and 
thus it was that the news of his death brought with 
it no feeling of deep loss, but merely a sense of 
bewilderment, and a vague consciousness of im- 
pending chenge. 
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“What is to become of me?” was the natural 
thought of the young girl’s mind, and she gave it 
hesitating utterance. 

“Mr. Langton writes that you are to remain here 
during your year of mourning,” answered Miss 
Daubenay, “and after that you are to be introduced 
to society in London. Your guardian will have to 
make the arrangements for that himself—it is quite 
out of our province. He says that he is going 
to follow out the expressed wishes of your poor 
father during the three short remaining years of 
your minority—and of course that must satisfy us 
all.” 

Yet Sydney fancied that Miss Daubenay looked 
anything but satisfied, and that she glanced from 
time to time at the guardian’s letter with an expres- 
sion of disapproval. 

“Do you remember ever having seen your 
guardian, my love?” asked the gentler Mrs. 
Daubenay. 

Sydney’s glance fell slowly, and her face clouded, 
as if with a recollection that gave her no pleasure. 

“T think I remember him when I was little, before 
I came to live here. He was a dark man, and I was 
afraid of him. I believe I saw him once—last time 
father came to see me. You know, he took me out 
in a sailing boat, and there was a dark, silent man 
in it too. He did not tell me his name, and we 
never spoke to one another; but I believe it was 
Mr. Langton.” 

“Ts he a young man?” asked Mrs. Daubenay. 

Sydney’s eyes opened wide. 

“Oh, no! He is a friend of father’s. 
be quite old.” 


He must 


Miss Daubenay silenced her sister by a warning 
glance, and the widow smiled gently. At eighteen 
most people are “ quite old” in our eves. The elder 
ladies had a vague impression that Mr. Oliver 
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Langton was not by any means an elderly man, 
despite the friendship that had existed between him 
and the father of his ward. They were somewhat 
troubled by the turn matters had taken, for they 
loved Sydney, in their own undemonstrative way, 
and they had always hoped to keep her with them 
until the dangerous days of girlish romance had 
merged into the safer, but less fascinating, period of 
adult experience. 

Sydney took her shady hat, and strolled out into 
the wild garden she loved so well, which was, in fact, 
her world. In the most secluded corner that she 
could find she sat down to think—to dream would be 
a better word to express the condition of her mind, 
for she was too entirely inexperienced to do aught 
but dream of the future. 

Her father’s death could not be a great blow to 
her, and the poor child could hardly be blamed for 
not feeling it as such. She felt unnaturally grave 
and a little oppressed, and wished she could ery her 
eyes out as the heroines would do under similar 
circumstances in the few very select story-books 
provided for her delectation ; but the tears refused 
to come to the frank eyes that were strangers to the 
least taint of insincerity ; and, in spite of herself, 
the unknown future began to portray itself in 
golden tints upon"the horizon of her mental vision. 

Happy as Sydney had been in her sheltered home, 
she had not been fully satisfied. What young girl 
would be truly satistied by an unruffled life of calm 
monotony, between the four high walls of a French 
villa, beyond whose precincts she had never ventured 
alone ? 

Her careful protectors had kept from Sydney all 
books and outward influences which could tend to 
make her discontented with her present lot, and eager 
to mix in the rapid and dangerous stream of life that 
surged without. But youth and nature are stronger 
than the restraints laid upon them, and Sydney’s 
vague dreams were none the less bright on account 
of her vast inexperience—rather the reverse, per- 
haps. 

One point, however, the girl’s secluded life had 
gained for her, and that was an absence of all per- 
sonal vanity, rare in one so richly gifted by nature as 
was Sydney Furneaux. It is perhaps a little difti- 
cult to be vain when there is no one to admire you; 
and the girl had developed her rare beauty without 
being in the least aware that she surpassed ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of her less fortunate sisters, both 
in charm of face and in grace of figure. She had an 
artistic love for the beautiful, and dressed to please 
herself ; but it had not yet occurred to her that all 
young girls were not as pleasant to look upon as 
herself. All heroines in books, she argued, were 
so lovely, that the 
one. 


gift must surely be a common 

It was not easy to say at a glance wherein lay the 
special charm that made Sydney so very fair to Jook 
upon. Her features were not faultless, despite their 
delicacy of outline, and her figure was too slight for 


its height to be pronounced perfect according to ae- 
knowledged rules of beauty. Critics might call her 
face too pale, her throat too slender, her white hands 
too large to please their fastidious eyes ; and yet 
they must be indeed fastidious judges who could not 
gaze with pleasure upon the face and form of Oliver 
Langton’s youthful ward. 

Such a clear, smooth skin, such a wealth of soft, 
light brown hair, such sweet, dark, trustful eyes, and 
such a graceful, supple figure are surely not. easily 
met with in a girl of eighteen. Sydney’s beauty had, 
indeed, something in it almost pathetic. Her child- 
like unconsciousness gave to it a new and inde- 
scribable charm—such a charm as is possessed by 
the many-hued flowers around us, that live and 
bloom in all their loveliness, without even a know- 
ledge of the happiness they bestow by their bright- 
ness and fragrance. 

A child in experience, yet a woman in Jatent force 
of character—such was this fair girl who sat dream- 
ing in the sunny garden to-day. 

Her kind and careful teachers had little knowiedge 
of the true nature hidden away beneath the bright 
and docile exterior. Sydney loved these two kind 
friends, whose gentleness endeared them to her (even 
if they repressed her somewhat in their presence), and 
vuled forth an answering gentleness on her part in 
her dealings with them. 

They little suspected the mingled feelings of self- 
will and determination that lurked unsuspeeted and 
undeveloped in Sydney’s heart. Hers was a complex 
nature—a curious blending of softness and fire, of 
gentleness and defiance. Only one side of her 
character had as yet been seen. Only one set of 
emotions had been called into play by the quiet 
life of seclusion that she had led. It remained to 
be seen how she would comport herself when she 
left this calm retreat, and went out to meet a more 
varied and exciting existence, and whether this 
training would prove to have been sufficient for the 
demands made upon it. 

No doubt on this point, however, crossed the minds 
of Mrs. and Miss Daubenay, and Sydney spent her 
year of mourning in even a closer seclusion than she 
had known before. 


CHAPTER II,—INTRODUCED TO SOCIETY, 

“My dearest girl! How truly delighted I am to 
see you! It really is delightful of Oliver to be ill 
and unable to travel. Now I shall have all the 
pleasure of introducing you everywhere—and to tell 
you the unvarnished truth, 1 shall do it a hundred 
times better than ever poor Oliver and his ante- 
diluvian sisters could do. Poor child! I should have 
felt sorry if you had fallen a prey to them just after 
your release from your long captivity. With me, I 
flatter myself, you really will see a little of the plea- 
sures of life.” 

And the passive and bewildered Sydney was 
kissed half a dozen times at least, whilst a torrent of 

















words, like nothing she had ever heard in her life 
before, was poured out upon her by the brilliant 
woman into whose drawing-room she had just been 
ushered. 


Sydney. 
I’ve always been so much interested in you. 


you, 
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I may call you Sydney, mayn’t I? because 


“ Oh yes! what was I saying? I know it was about 
When I heard that he had really assumed the 








“She sat down to think.”—p. 36. 


“T hope my maid managed the journey well. 
She is really an experienced traveller, I would have 
come inyself to fetch you, but in May one cannot get 
away, even for a day, without ever so much arrange- 
ment. Tam Oliver’s cousin, you know. [ told you 
so in my letter, didn’t 1? Yes, [thought so, T dow't 
know Oliver very well, he’s so much abroad ; but he 
writes from time to time, and [knew all about you, 


office of guardian and all that, and wished you to come 
out and see the world a little, [said to George—George 
is my husband, you know—I said, ‘George, we ought to 
have her here, and do it ourselves. Oliver has about 
as much knowledge of London life as a walrus ; and 
as for those two dreadful old half-sisters of his, she 
might as well go about with a pair of mummies 
from the British at once!’ OF 


Museum course 
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George saw it all—he always does see with me 
and we wrote off to Oliver, and luckily, he was just 
down with an attack of yellow fever—of course, if he 
will go to such horrid places he must expect to get 
horrid diseases—and won't be able to travel fora 
couple of months, and his sisters never will come to 
London without him, so he was obliged to accept my 
offer, and that’s just the whole story. And if he 
must go and have yellow fever, I’m very glad that 
he’s got it now, for I don’t believe he’d ever have let 
me have you, if he could have done his duty by you 
himself. 

“T’m too frivolous for Oliver, my dear. You don’t 
know Oliver yet, do you? I never can think of him 
without laughing, he’s such a good, steady, ridiculous 
old boy; but he’s lived quite a century too late. 
He ought to have lived with all those cut-and-dried 
old fogies one reads about—Grandison, you know, 
and Dr. Johnson, and all those sort of people, who 
wore yellow waistcoats, and carried gold-headed 
He was never made for the 





canes, and took snuff. 
present-day fashions, and as for his sisters—but 
never mind; you'll see them for yourself one day. I 
am so glad I have rescued you from their clutches ; 
and do you mind my telling you that you are abso- 
lutely charming 

Mrs. Tresham paused to kiss Sydney once again; 
but she launched out again much in the same style 
the next moment, as if her supply both of words 
and of breath were absolutely inexhaustible. She 
had a convenient way of repeating herself many 
times over, which was an advantage to her hearers, 
for it was hardly possible to take in all she said the 
first time, owing to the rapidity with which one fact 
followed another, in the torrent of words let out 
upon them, 

Sydney was far more bewildered than an ordinary 
stranger would have been by the enthusiastic weleome 
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and lavish caresses bestowed upon her by Mrs, 
Tresham. To one brought up as she had been, the 
changes of the past days, the journey, the excite- 
ment, the novelty of all she heard and saw, had pro- 
duced an impression beyond all power of words to 
express, and her apparent calmness and composure 
hid an amount of trepidation and nervous excite- 
ment that would have astonished a town-bred young 
lady not a little. 

Strange, however, as Mrs. Tresham’s gushing 
welcome appeared to one who knew nothing of the 
facility with which some people adapt themselves to 
circumstances, it was pleasant to’ be so cordially 
received, and Sydney was put at her ease by the 
perfect ease of her hostess. She had expected every- 
thing in London to be so very magnificent that she 
had frightened herself needlessly over the prospect 
hefore her. Now, however, she discovered that in 
spite of the grandeur of her house, Mrs. Tresham in- 
dulged herself, and encouraged others, in an unre- 
strained freelom of speech and action that would not 
have been teJerated for a moment in the quiet home 
the girl haa left, Sydney felt a strange sense of 


upheaval and confusion, even during the first hours 
of her visit. It seemed as if a sort of moral earth- 
quake were going on, overturning all her precon- 
ceived notions, and requiring a readjustment of all 
her theories. She felt as if the world had suddenly 
expanded, and she with it. The sensation was 
bewildering, but not altogether unpleasant. — It 
might, in time, be delightful, and was certainly a 
little intoxicating. The gir! felt disposed neither to 
think nor to reason, but just to be quiet, and wait 
and watch, until she began to understand her 
bearings. 

“We are having just a few friends to dinner to- 
night, my dear—not a party, you understand, only a 
few intimates. Youdo not mind, I hope? You will 
not feel too tired to join us? No? That is well. 
I could not go out just your first evening, and it is 
so convenient to be able to ask a few friends, who 
like to come informally, when one really can get a 
little bit of talk, don’t you know. Hugh Graham 
will take you in—such a dear boy, and so clever! I 
am sure you will get on together. He is so amusing 
—a barrister, you know; but he knows and cares 
much more about music and art than his horrid old 
law-books, I’m sure; and I don’t wonder at it, either. 
Oh yes, you will like Hugh, and he will take care 
you enjoy yourself. I have sent some flowers up to 
your room. Of course you have brought some lovely 
things from Paris. You would find my maid in- 
valuable there. Well, we really must dress now ; 
she shall come and help you the moment I can spare 
her; but I must be down in time to receive the 
people, you know.” 

“Oh yes; and T don’t want a maid. 
to do everything for myself.” 

“Are you really? How clever ! 
but——” 

Fainter and fainter grew Mrs. Tresham’s voice 
down the passage, but she was talking to the last, 
oblivious of the fact that the listener had stopped 
short some time before. 

Sydney closed her door with a little sigh of relief, 
and pressed her white hands to her hot forehead, as 
if to get rid of some bewildering dream, 

“T feel exactly like somebody else—somebody in 
a book ; but I couldn’t explain one bit just what I 
think and feel about everything, as they do. I 
suppose I must be rather stupid. I don’t want to 
think. I’ll just dress niyself, and go down and watch 
everything. I like doing that. [like seeing people, 
though IT can’t imagine where they all come from.” 


IT am used 


I wish I eould, 


Sydney was glad that the maid had selected and 
laid out one of the Paris dresses, as she would have 
had no idea what was appropriate to the occasion. 
When the shopping had been in progress, she had 
been startled by the beauty and costliness of the 


garments chosen, but she felt now that they would 


not be out of keeping with her present surroundings. 

A long, rather plain, cream-coloured robe of soft 
Indian silk had been selected for this evening’s wear. 
Its only trimming was a profusion of delicate lace, 

















White 


flowers and maiden-hair fern stood in water upon the 


and there was no spot of colour anywhere. 


toilet-table, and Sydney dressed herself according to 
the hints thus vouchsafed to her. 

When she had finished, she moved across to the 
tall pier-glass, and looked at the whole effect. ‘To 
tell the truth, she was a little startled by the image 
that confronted her. It almost seemed as if the girl 
she had known for so long had vanished altogether, 
and left in her place this fairy princess in shimmering 
robes, who did not seem to belong in any way to her 
past life. Had she been vainer, Sydney could not 
have failed to be intensely gratified by the vision 
that met her eyes; but, as it was, she was a little 
oppressed and overawed, and was half afraid of her 
own beauty and grace. She felt that her old 
friends would not be really pleased by her appear- 
ance, could they see her now. As yet she had no 
standard by which to judge herself or others, except 
the somewhat rigid one laid down for her benefit by 
Mrs. and Miss Danbenay. 

She felt grave and subdued as she entered the 
brilliantly lighted drawing-room, and faced her new 
friend’s assembled guests. She had not the faintest 
idea that her appearance produced a sensation, nor 
that every eye in the room was bent upon her. She 
felt very insignificant in that gay company, and 
would have been shy, had shyness been a part of her 
nature.’ As it was, she only felt interested and 
amused, but disposed to be very quiet. 

She was taken in to dinner by a tall young man 
She had hardly addressed 
a dozen sentences to a young man in all her previous 


in irreproachable costume. 


life, and she felt as if a new phase of existence were 
opening out before her, when she laid her gloved 
hand upon his black coat-sleeve. 

When they took their places at table, she was able 
to observe him better ; and what she saw pleased 
He had bright, fair hair, with a tinge of gold in 
it, laughing blue eyes, and the sunniest smile in the 
He was undoubtedly the handsomest man 
present, and his talk was as frank and pleasant as 


her. 
world, 


his face. 

He devoted himself to Sydney with an assiduity 
that she thought very kind. 
under the genial influence of his smile, and talked 
to him with a quaint blending of freedom and cere- 
mony that delighted him exceedingly. He found 
himself wishing that all girls had been brought up 


She lost her reserve 


in the primitive seclusion described by his companion. 
It was so intensely refreshing to meet with some 
one whose preconceived ideas did not all run in the 
wearisome grooves of conventionality. 

Hugh Graham was utterly and entirely fascinated 
by his fair neighbour, long before the elaborate dinner 
was concluded ; but Sydney had no idea of this, 
Such a She only 
thought how very kind it was of Mr. Graham to 


notion never entered her head. 
be so ready to answer all her questions, and the 
amount of information he seemed to possess on every 
point under the sun struck her as something almost 
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It was so nice to be able to ask 
questions of somebody who could answer clearly and 


overpowering. 


Mrs. Tresham was so voluble and diffuse 
that already Sydney despaired of getting any definite 
information out of her. 

Hugh’s attentions did not end with the dinner. 
He sought out his partner as soon as the gentlemen 
came up, and it was at his request that she was 
presently installed at the piano to sing. 

Sydney’s voice was as sweet as her face, and her 
singing did justice to the excellent training she had 
received. 
it which gave a peculiar, nameless charm both to her 
playing and her singing. 
thing very fascinating in this frank, bright-faced girl, 
with soft, sweet eyes and rippling brown hair. Mrs. 
Tresham was congratulated warmly on having 
secured the “belle of the season” to introduce to 
society, and she was beaming with satisfaction at the 
favourable impression produced by her protégée. 

“Tam going to bring my sisters to call on Miss 


succinetly. 


There was also a sweet spontaneity about 


Certainly there was some- 


Furneaux to-morrow, with your permission, Mrs. 
Tresham,” said Hugh. 
riding, and the girls are always delighted to have a 


“She tells me she is fond of 
companion, She ought to appear in the Row; and I 
think you do not ride yourself.” 

Mrs. Tresham’s delighted approval was expressed 
at great length. Hugh was a prime favourite of 
hers, and already plans for his benefit were forming 
in her busy brain. Sydney had an ample fortune, 
and might be looked upon as something of an heiress, 
and a rich wife was all that Hugh wanted to com- 
plete his happiness in life. He would never marry 
for money—dear, high-minded, generous boy—but 
Sydney was so charming that already he seemed 
fairly fascinated ; and nobody could make a kinder, 
better husband than he—of that there could not be a 
doubt. What fun it would be to get Sydney fairly 
engaged before that cantankerous old Oliver came 
back! Mrs. her cousin with 
mixed feelings of affection and defiance. She liked 
him after a fashion, but she thought him a terrible 
bear, and frequently said to her husband and inti- 
mate friends that there was something positively 
ridiculous in the thought that Oliver Langton had 
been entrusted with the guardianship of a young girl 
like Sydney Furneaux. 

So Hugh and his sisters were made very welcome 
at Kensington Park Gardens, and became Sydney’s 
friends. 


Tresham regarded 


greatest The sisters were bright, pretty 
girls, who fell in love immediately with the fair 
stranger, and devoted themselves to her with untir- 
ing zeal. So they walked together, rode together, 
drove together, and spent long days in mutual enjoy- 
ment of each other’s society, and Hugh contrived to 
be of the party on every possible occasion, 

Sydney liked him the best of the three. His 
sisters were very nice, but they were not at all 
original, and they were not very well informed. 
They seemed only to care for walking, and tennis, 
and riding; and to Sydney, whose education had 
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been the aim and object of her life, such a state of 


things seemed rather shocking. 


Hugh, however, was quite different. He had 


travelled and he had studied. He did not look blank 





connected with her daily life, and to go to him for 
an explanation of anything that perplexed her. He 
was, as he once laughingly called himself, her 
“euide, philosopher, and friend,” and she did not 


“He devoted himself to Sydney.”—p. 39. 


when she spoke of books, and he always had an 
opinion on subjects of which Polly and Netta had 
not even heard. His conversation was always 
intelligent and interesting, He never talked the 
tiresome nothings with which other young men 
wearied her so often, but had plenty to say that 
was worth the saying, and said it well. She grew 
unconsciously to ask his advice in many matters 


resent the appellation, but thought it very kind of 
him to take such an interest in her affairs. 

With every one, but particularly with the young, it 
is of enormous importance to be first in the field. 
First impressions are so very vivid that nothing after- 
They always stand out with 
a certain bold relief from the background of those 
that follow, 


wards ean efface them. 
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Hugh Graham had been Sydney’s first friend. 
She never forgot that bewildering evening when he 
sat and talked to her, and explained to her so much 
that was strange and new. He was her first friend, 
and from the vantage-ground thus secured to both, 
they seemed to look upon the rest of the world some- 
She could tell to Hugh her 
opinions and impressions of other people ; but she 
A new 
friend may be discussed with an old; but it seems 
treachery to discuss the old with the new. This was, 
in brief, Sydney’s frame of mind. 
in Hugh’s must be reserved for another chapter. 


what as outsiders. 


never told others what she thought of Hugh. 


What was passing 


CHAPTER III.—A HALCYON DAY, 


A WATER-PARTY embarking at Maidenhead on a 
cloudless day in early June—what can be more 
delicious ? 

Sydney was of opinion that the culminating point 
of existence had already been reached, as she stood 
upon the green banks watching the bright water roll 
by. She was quite certain of it when she found her- 
self being seulled swiftly up the shining stream in a 
tiny outrigged cockle-shell, which would hold only 
herself and Hugh. 

She had never even seen such a boat before. She 
could not imagine how such a diminutive bark could 
safely hold its two passengers; but physical fear was 
not a part of her nature, and as she sat still, intent 
upon steering a straight course, a low laugh of happi- 
ness broke from her. 

“What is the joke?” asked Hugh, joining in the 
laugh before he knew its cause. 

Sydney laughed more than ever—what a musical 
voice it was !—and then answered 

“T was thinking of dear Mrs. and Miss Daubenay, 
and their unspeakable horror if only they could see 
me now,” 

“ Why horror?” questioned Hugh, paddling more 
leisurely now that the other boats had been left well 
in the rear. 

“The boat, for one thing, 
dancing eyes. 


” answered Sydney, with 
“They would as soon think of going 
to sea in a sponge bath as of trusting to this little 
mite of a thing. 
frightened faces if any one proposed such a thing to 


I do wish L could see their dear, 


them.” 

Sydney laughed again, and Hugh joined heartily. 

“The boat, for one thing,” quoted he, when the 
laugh died down, ‘ 

She did not observe that the Christian name had 
inadvertently slipped out, showing that he thought 
of her as “Sydney.” She could not have resented it 
very much had she reached this conclusion, however, 
for did she not always think of him as “ Hugh”? 

The frank eyes met his unflinehingly as he put the 
question, and Sydney answered, still smiling 

“T think it would horrify them still more to see 
me alone in a boat with you,” 

Why ?” 


” 


‘and what besides that, Sydney ? 


“T hardly know—all my ideas have got shifted ; 
they were so very particular, you know—old-fashioned 
Mrs, Tresham would call it. Once I should have 
thought it quite dreadful myself.” 

“ But you don’t think it dreadful now ?” 

She smiled and shook her head. Hugh was her 
friend now. If he had been her brother he could not 
have been more kind and gentle. She felt safe and 
She looked admiringly at the 
graceful, athletic figure, clad in its cool white flannels. 
How different was this tall, fairyoung Englishmanfrom 
the little dark, dapper Frenchmen she had sometimes 
Certainly no one in the 
least like Hugh had ever before crossed her path. 


happy under his eare, 


met in her southern home. 


He had become a hero to her, although she was 
hardly aware of it. But Hugh was well aware what 
she had become to him, and his soul was stirred 
A new life leaped into his eyes; he 
paused, and said softly— 


within him. 


“Sydney, you like being rowed in my boat—alone 
with me—just the two of us, and no more ?” 

She looked up, met his burning glance, and 
dropped her long-fringed eyelids ; but the clear voice 
did not falter as she answered steadily— 

“Yes, Hugh, I do like it. 


“You are safe with me,” he answered tenderly. 


I feel safe with you.” 


“Sydney, shall we always row in one boat together ? 
Will you give ‘me the right to take care of you and 
he your pilot through the voyage of the life that lies 
before you?” 

She lifted her eyes and looked at him, half-bewil- 
dered and half-frightened. She hardly understood 
his words, and yet they thrilled her through and 
through. 

“Sydney,” he said, encouraged by her tremor 
and hesitation, “will you be my wife ?” 

The fair head went down; the quivering lips whis 
pered, “I cannot tell, Hugh.” 

‘** Cannot you tell if you love me, Sydney?” 

The flushed face was raised now; the soft dark 
eves looked trustingly into his. 

“Tam sure I love you, Hugh ; how could I help 
it? You have always been so good to me.” 

She loved him! The magie words had passed her 
lips. The day was won! Hugh could wait no 
longer; he drove his boat into a tiny creek, and 
sprang out. Next moment he had Sydney in his 
arms, and was covering her downeast face with 
kisses. 

“My darling! My darling! 

She looked at him with shining eyes. 

“Tt seems like a dream, Hugh. 


Can this be true ?” 


Nobody has ever 
loved me before—not since my mother died.” 

She stood 
still, with his arms about her, feeling as she had 


His kisses stopped her further words, 


never done before, how blank and loveless had been 
the past life that she had believed so happy ! how 
cold a thing had been the eareful, critical affection of 
her elderly protectors, when seen in the light of this 
strange new love now flooding her future with a 
sudden dazzling glory, 
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A new life seemed to awake for Sydney. Her old 
existence looked like a dream—all had passed away. 
Nothing was real but the love that Hugh was pouring 
upon her in words and kisses, and the clasp of his 
strong arms round her. 

“ Hugh,” she said, at last, “is it all real?” 

“T am real, my darling, and you, and our love. 
Are you afraid, Sydney ?” 

“T think I am—a little.” 

“ Of what, dearest ?” 

“Oh, | do not know. Iam foolish. Nobody ean 
take us from one another, can they, Hugh?” 

“ Of course not, Sydney. Why should they ?” 

She smiled a little at her fears. She was agitated 
by the sudden flood of emotion that had swept over 
her. She was half afraid of the depths in her own 
nature which had been stirred into life all in a 
moment, as it seemed to her. She had lived all her 
life until now unconscious of these hidden depths, 
and she was in reality more afraid of herself than of 
anything outside. 

“T may tell the news, Sydney?” asked Hugh, an 
hour later, as they rowed slowly onwards to rejoin 
the other boats at Cliefden. 

“1 suppose so,” she answered soitly, a faint rose- 
tint mantling in her face. 

They had descended from the first heights of 
lovers’ paradise, and were just beginning to think of 
practical matters. 

““T suppose we must get your guardian’s consent 


o) 


hefore we can formally announce an engagement?’ 

A cold shadow seemed to fall upon Sydney, she 
could not tell why. 

“My guardian’s consent?” she faltered. 

“Yes ; you see, without that we could not be 
married for two years, and [ am not prepared to wait 
so long. Why do you look so grave, Sydney? Are 
you afraid of Mr, Langton ?—that is his name, is it 
not?” 

“Yes. Ido not know him. I have not seen him 
at all often ; but I am afraid of him, Hugh. It may 
be very silly, but Lam. Hugh, he could not come 
between you and me, could he?” 

Hugh laughed proudly and fondly. 

“The most he could do, darling, the very worst, 
would be to hinder our marriage for two years, when 
you will be of age, and his power at an end. But 
do not be afraid. He will not stand in the way of 
our happiness. He can have no cause. I am of 
good family, and have fair means and prospects, and 
it would be utterly unjust and tyrannical to try and 
thwart us. Guardians do not care to take needless 
trouble, or bring upon themselves scorn and oppro- 
brium. If he were your father, he might raise the 
objection that I was not rich enough to be a fit hus- 
band for an heiress ; but, as I say, guardians are 
less particular, and a woman of nineteen is certainly 
able to know her own mind. [wish you were poor, 
my darling : T should love to toil and plan for you ; 
but Lam not going to let your money stand between 
my love and me, Some people may say disagreeable 


things—let them. I put love before wealth, and I 
do not think that it can be very wrong or ignoble to 
do so.” 

Hugh spoke in the frank, manly way Sydney 
loved to hear, and she looked at him with loving 
admiration. Surely no other man was so good, and 
brave, and true. Could it be possible she had only 
known him for a month ? 

Yet still a shadow rested upon the sunlight of the 
girl’s happiness. That shadow was the guardian. 

“YT always feel afraid, even when his name is 
mentioned, Hugh, do you believe in presentiments?” 

He laughed, and bent forward to kiss her. 

“T believe in my own presentiment, which is that 
I shall make you my wife before six months are 
over.” 

But Sydney’s eyes were still troubled, and her 
smile sad. 

“T believe [ am very foolish. I know I have not 
any real reason to be afraid of Mr. Langton ; but | 
always was afraid of him, and Mrs, Tresham makes 
me worse by the things she says. Hugh, tell me, 
what power has he really over me till | am of age 7” 

Hugh’s answer was given rather reluctantly. 

“The same power, pretty much, as your father, | 
suppose.” 

Sydney's eyes dilated. 

“Do you mean that he could take me away from 
London if he chose, and shut me up in that dreadful 
old house Mrs. Tresham talks about, where those 
two horrid old women live ?” 

“ My darling Sydney,” answered Hugh soothingly, 
“you are getting quite nervous and excitable. | 
must put a stop to these grisly phantom pictures you 
conjure up so ingeniously, Leave me to manage Mr. 
Langton. I shall write to him to-night. We will 
keep him away from England, if possible—he may 
not even wish to return ; but if he does, leave him to 
me. Do you not think I am strong enough to van- 
quish a score of grim guardians for your sweet sake ?” 

So Sydney put on one side her vague, unreasoning 
fears, and lived in the blissful present ; and that day 
stood out in months to come as a golden picture of 
purest sunshine, only dimmed by the shadow of one 
tiny cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand. We all 
know what such haleyon days are like, and to what 
proportions that tiny cloud sometimes grows. 

Hugh and’ Sydney did not openly speak of what 
had passed between them, but somehow the whole 
party seemed intuitively to know what had happened, 
and their way was made wondrously plain for the 
indulgence of endless ¢éte-a-tétes, 

It was a happy day, a day quite apart from any 
of Sydney’s former experiences. She was very quiet 
on the return journey ; but Hugh sat beside her as 


the train rushed through the summer twilight, and 


under cover of the darkness he held one ungloved 
hand tightly clasped in his. 

As Mrs. Tresham and her charge drove from Pad- 
dington to Kensington, Sydney felt her hand again 
tightly squeezed, 




















Just what I have been 
Such an excellent 
I do hope that 
it would 


“T am so glad, my dea”. 
hoping for, ever since you came. 
young man, and such a nice family. 
tiresome Oliver will not be cantankerous : 
be such a pity! We must try and keep him out of 
England if he can be induced to stay. Letters are so 
much better than interviews with a man like that. 
Perhaps he will have a relapse; but one must not be 
spiteful. Well, George shall talk to him if he comes 
George shall take Hugh’s part, and we will 
What a pity you were not 
-what shall I 
so difficile, but we will keep him away if we 


back. 
manage him between us. 
made our ward instead! Oliver is so 
say ? 
can.” 
Mrs. 
Tresham’s words stirred up all her own vague mis- 


Poor Sydney’s heart began to sink again. 


givings. 

“What can Mr. Langton find in Hugh to make 
him object? Why should he mind? How could 
he?” 

Mrs. Tresham shrugged her shoulders deprecat- 
ingly. 

* Yes, indeed, why should he? But there’s just 
no accounting for what Oliver will say or do.” 

“But he could not have any real reason—why 
should he want to make us miserable? Is he sucha 
very cruel man?” 

“ Now, dear child, I can’t have you spoiling your 


pretty eyes with tears. What will Hugh say to me 
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to-morrow, if he comes and finds you in the depths of 
despair? [I am a silly old chatterbox, as you must 
know quite well for yourself by this time; and you 
Oliver 
is in Africa, or America, or somewhere like that, and 


must never mind what I say about anything. 


we'll keep him there if we can ; and if not-—why, we 
Men always 
take so much notice of what other men say—they do 
think such a lot of themselves ! ” 

Sydney tried to smile ; but she was not much re- 


must just set George to talk to him. 


assured. She did not feel as confident as his wife 


did of “ George’s” power of persuasion. Easy-going 
Mr. 'Tresham did not seem to her a very powerful 
ally against a foe like her dreaded guardian. 

A thin yellow envelope, addressed to Mrs. Tresham, 
lay upon the drawing-room table amongst some 
Mrs. Tresham picked it up leisurely and 
opened it, then gave a little scream, and burst into 


letters. 


such a torrent of incoherent words that Sydney was 
She could only take the tele- 
gram Mrs. Tresham continued convulsively to hold 


fairly dumbfounded. 


out, and look in it for an explanation of these strange 
looks and words. 

The pink paper bore the following momentous 
words 

“Oliver Langton to Mrs. Tresham. Landed in 
Liverpool to-day. Shall dine with you to-morrow 
evening.” 


(To be continued.) 
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EAVEN is both a place and a state. 
That there is a blissful region some- 
where within the boundless universe, 
the Father’s House of many mansions, 
the bright inheritance of saints, the 
Bible leaves us no room to doubt. 

v But much more is said about the 
tastes and capacities of the blessed 
ones than about the glories of the 
place. Its happiness is said to de- 

pend on the correspondence between the character 
of its inhabitants and their condition. Heaven 
would be no heaven to the unholy, while on the 
other hand the enjoyment of God’s favour here is 
the foretaste of future bliss. Very truly did 
Milton sing 


“The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can mike a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 


So it was with St. Paul, when he wrote his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, from his prison at 
either Cwsarea or Rome. His body was in cap 
tivity ; but his happy spirit could ream at liberty 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S JOYS. 
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through heaven and earth, and bask in the sun- 
shine of his Heavenly Father's love. Five times 
in this Epistle, and nowhere else, does he use this 
remarkable phrase, “heavenly places.” In only 
two of these passages does he refer to heaven 
itself. In the rest he applies it to the present 
state of believers, whom he speaks of as “ blessed 
with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places,” 
“sitting together in heavenly places,” and con- 
tending with the powers of darkness in heavenly 
places. In a very real sense, therefore, the Chris- 
tian is in heaven while yet on earth. His are 
already, in some partial measure, heavenly joys 
and heavenly hopes. These are the suburbs of 
the new Jerusalem, through which the heirs of 
the Kingdom pass to the Celestial City itself. 
Like the grapes of Eshcol, these fruits of the 
Spirit tell of the exceeding fruitfulness and never- 
failing delights of the Promised Land. A_ brief 
review of the believer’s joys, and on a future 
occasion of his hopes, may help us to realise 
them more fully now, and to seek their complete 
fruition hereafter, 
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The joy of acceptance with God, being the 
source and spring of all the rest, claims our 
attention first... So long as the conscience is ill 
at ease and sin remains unpardoned, there can be 
no true and abiding enjoyment in religion. When 
the way to the Mercy Seat is seen to be open, 
and Christ’s one offering is felt to be sufticient, 
and His righteousness complete, happy confidence 
takes the place of slavish fear. In the Spirit of 
adoption we can cry, “ Abba, Father,” and “ we 
joy in God, having received the Atonement.” 
Not till Christian had reached the cross, and his 
burden had fallen into the sepulchre, was he glad 
and lightsome, and could say with a merry heart, 
“He hath given me rest by His sorrows, and life 
by His death.” 

Some years ago a young man in one of our 
Universities, highly gifted, and full of warm and 
noble impulses, but forgetful of God, and some- 
what sceptical, was brought to a better mind 
through a remarkable dream. “I feit,” he said, 
“Cas if [ had somehow fallen over a precipice, and 
was sinking headlong on to a line of jagged rocks 
below. It was a terrible moment, and I thought 
that in another instant [ should be a crushed and 
bleeding corpse, when there glided forth from the 
side of the cliff a glorious form, radiant with 
celestial brightness. in whose face the most 
winning tenderness was blended with unntterable 
majesty. L saw He was no other than the 
Almighty and compassionate Redeemer. He 
quickly canght me in His arms and held me up. 
At once my fears vanished. I felt myself safe, 
and as He drew me more closely to the cleft of 
the rock, on which He stood, He said, ‘See, you 
were fast hurrying to destruction ; but [ am your 
deliverer, ‘Trust in Me, keep close to My side; I 
will never let you go, but will henceforward guard 
you from every peril.’ I awoke, and felt sure 
that, although a dream, it had been sent as a 
message to me from heaven. It is indeed true. 
[ have been going downwards to ruin, rejecting 
the Saviour, and despising the Gospel. I do trust 
that Jesus has now saved me, and Lam His. It is 
so merciful of God.” Little reliance can, indeed, 
be generally placed in dreams ; yet this proved the 
turning-point in the student’s tife. The truths, 
already familiar to him, thus assumed a vivid 
reality. A new feeling of joy entered his heart. 
He left college an earnest believer, and became 
an eminent preacher and writer in the United 
States. His career was short, but most happy 
and useful, and his end was peace. By whatever 
means we are led to the Cross, there only can we 
find joy and peace in believing. 

A kindred joy is that of spiritual con- 
valescence. How great is the relief felt after a 
painful and exhausting illness, when the crisis is 
past and recovery sets in. The patient is. still 
wasted, worn, and languid; but each day he 
gathers fresh strength, The consciousness of 


returning health renders existence a pleasure, and 
he makes a new start in life. Such, in a far 
higher degree, is the comfort which the believer 
at times enjoys, in proportion as the Gospel 
remedy becomes effectual in his soul. As he 
experiences its effects in calming his mind, con- 
trolling his will, regulating his passions and 
affections, and giving a higher tone to his inner 
being, there springs up a quiet sense of an improve- 
ment within him. He is, indeed, painfully sen- 
sible of much remaining weakness and corruption. 
“The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh, that he may not do the things 
that he would.” Nevertheless, he gathers con- 
fidence that He, who has begun a good work in 
him, will perform it unto the day of Jesus Christ. 
Like John Newton, once a godless sailor, after- 
wards an experienced servant of God, he learns 
to say, “Iam not what [ ought to be, I am not 
what [ hope to be; but I am not what I used to 
be, and by the grace of God I am what I am.” 

But is this our chief source of joy? Then 
would it be indeed feeble and intermittent. A 
mariner might as well peer into the hold of his 
ship in search of the north star, as a believer 
look into his own heart for the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. Above and beyond is the only light which 
can guide his steps and inspire his heart with joy. 
St. Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ, points his 
tried and persecuted brethren at Philippi to the 
true, abiding spring of comfort, when he writes, 
“Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again I say, 
Rejoice.” Communion with the ever-living, un- 
changeable Saviour can alone satisfy the heart’s 
deepest longings. We cannot sit together in 
heavenly places except as united with Him. Our 
High Priest is alive within the vail ; and as the 
representative of Israel wore engraven on his 
breastplate and on his shoulders the names of the 
twelve tribes, so does Jesus bear upon His heart, as 
well as upon His everlasting arms, the manifold 
wants and sorrows of all His faithful ones, whilst 
He pleads for them before His Father’s Throne. 
When this is felt to be a reality, what a fresh 
current of life, peace, and joy enters the soul. 
Very valuable is the testimony on this point left 
in the last year of his life by the good and great 
ex-Chancellor, Lord Cairns. ‘It is,” he wrote to 
a friend, “when we abide in Christ every mo- 
ment, as the branch in the vine—when we sur- 
render all to Him and lie in His arms—and when 
we look on salvation, not as a thing which we are 
to touch and then have done with, or occasion- 
ally recall to mind, but as a real, living, constant 
union of us with Christ in thought, will, and 
object—it is then that we have peace and calm, 
assurance and life.” 

With this, the chief ground of joy, is very 
closely connected another, which materially helps 
to foster our spiritual life, and to sustain us 
amidst its ebbings and flowings, I[t is the 
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light of Christian communion. How sweet the 
thought that believers, though so divided by the 
thousand differences of time and space, of dis- 
position, rank, and creed, are seated together in 
heavenly places. One with their Divine Head, 
they are members one of another. “If we walk 
in the light, as He is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship one with another.” Very many of them 
have never seen, and never will see, each other 
in the flesh ; and yet an invisible, indissoluble 
bond of truth and love holds them together. 
And when in_ private intercourse or public 
ordinances they meet, be they many or few, they 
find their risen Lord present to bless them ; and, 
like live coals drawn together, they kindle and 
increase each other’s warmth and light. Nor is 
their fellowship confined to the members of the 
Church militant. It embraces all the true 
soldiers of Christ, who have fought the good 
fight, and are now safe and at rest in the Para- 
dise of the blessed. 

Conimunication with the faithful dead is, so 
far as we know, impossible ; but communion with 
them is a blessed reality, for we are already come 
to the general assembly and Church of the first- 
born, which are written in heaven, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect. Their trials 
and conflicts, indeed, are all over, and they have 
washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb ; yet they are united with us 
in attachment to the same Lord, and are looking 
forward to the same glorious consummation. 

“1 do not expect,” said an eminent minister of 
Christ, “that I shall be so absorbed in the con- 
templation of my Saviour, that [ shall forget my 
dear old mother. I shall look for her as soon as 
[ get within the gates.” To that mother’s in- 
fluence and prayers he owed more than he could 
repay, and he could not believe that so tender 
and sacred a tie could be dissolved by death. 

With one more Christian joy 
we conclude. Heaven is a scene of intense and 
unwearying activity as well as praise. ‘ They 


occasion of 
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serve him day and night in His temple.” Sitting 
now in heavenly places cannot therefore be a 
state of idle contemplation, but, so far as strength 
and opportunity are given, of vigorous service. 
Two mighty forces regulate the universe, the 
centripetal and the centrifugal. By their 
counteracting influence, the heavenly bodies are 
kept revolving in their appointed orbits. Very 
similar is the effect of the love of Christ in a 
believer's heart. While it draws him into ever 
closer communion with Him and with the mem- 
bers of His mystical body, it also enlarges his 
sympathy with his fellow-men, and impels him to 
self-denying labours for their good. 

Obedience to this law of our renewed nature is 
attended with one of the purest pleasures known 
on earth. This is just what we might expect, 
since the healthy and energetic feel a hearty 
satisfaction in the humblest kind of toil. Quite 
natural, then, though far nobler, is the joy of the 
Christian in any work done for Christ and the 
advancement of His Kingdom. 

A striking example of this is supplied in the 
life of Robert Raikes, the founder of Sunday- 
schools. In hisseventy-third year, incompany with 
Joseph Lancaster, his fellow-labourer, he re-visited 
the spot in Gloucester where his first school was 
held. “ Pause here,” said the venerable old man ; 
then, uncovering his head and closing his eyes, 
he stood for a moment in silent prayer. After 
that, with tears of joy rolling down his cheeks, 
he said, “ Here I stood, when I saw the destitu- 
tion of the children and the desecration of the 
Sabbath by the inhabitants of the city. As I 
asked, ‘Can anything be done ?’ a voice answered, 
‘Try’ I did try, and see what God hath 
wrought.” All are not permitted to reap so rich 
a harvest as did that good man. But, be the 
success great or small, the promise will prove 
true: “He that now goeth on his way weep- 
ing, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him.” 





TO A CHILD'S MEMORY. 


Co 
@ ITTLE white blossom, so faintly flushed, 
q] <;, Delicate petals, so lightly crushed, 
G~” Leaves of a laughter so quickly hushed ;— 


Little white sail on an endless sea, 
Passed from the ken of the eyes that be, 
Straining, ashore, for a glimpse of Thee ;— 


Little white star on the night’s blue strand, 
Into bowed souls of this lower land 

Shine thou for ever from God’s right hand, 

F. HERBERT TRENCH. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


ST. LUKE'S 


GOSPEL. 


(Nore. —It is proposed to give a course of lessons on St. Luke’s Gospel, varied occasionally by special lessons. 


This tirst lesson will serve as our introduction.) 


No. 1. WRITER AND OBJECT. 


To read— Acts xvi. 0. xx. 6s 84 Luke, i, 1—4. 


-£ : Z = == HE WRITER. Does 
== : i 






not mention hisown 
name either in Gos- 
pel or the Acts, also 
written by him. 
(Actsi. 1.) Unani- 
mous tradition calls 
St. Luke the writer. 
Mentioned — three 
times in St. Paul’s 
Epistles (read 
Col. iv. 11, 14), 
c= & written while St. 
Paul was prisoner at Rome. 
Can see that he was “not of 
the circumcision,” ée¢., not a 
Jew—also that he was a 
physician — probably as such 
ministered to St. Paul. 

Can find out from the Acts 
at what places he travelled 
== and worked with St. Paul, 

from use of pronoun “we” 
instead of “they.” (Read Acts xvi. 10.) Find he 
was with St. Paul at Troas, and went over with 
him to Europe on his second journey. Stayed at 
Philippi—found there by St. Paul six years later, on 
his third journey. (Acts xx. 6.) Stayed with him 
till reached Jerusalem (xxi. 17)—joined him when sent 
to Rome—shared dangerous voyage and shipwreck— 
was with him in both his imprisonments. (See Col. 
iv. 14, 2 Tim iv. 11.) Thought to be the brother 
mentioned 2 Cor. viii. 18. 

LESSONS. Two things to notice about St. Luke’s 
charaeter—(1) Fidelity. Stood by St. Paul in work, 
danger, imprisonment. (2) Humility. Not a word 
as to his own doings. His praise is on high. 

Il. THE DesiGnN. (Read i, 1—4.) Already two 
Gospels (Matthew and Mark) written. Many other 
inaccurate and even false accounts. His object 
therefore to write a Gospel that should be (a) 
accurate. Many eye-witnesses still alive—he would 
sift their accounts and write full information—not 
having been eye-witness himself. (b) Orderly, 7.c., 
as far as possible keep to the order of time. 

II]. CHARACTERISTICS. Some prominent points 
are the following :—(a) Praise. In this Gospel 
alone are found the sacred hymns of Zacharias, the 
Virgin Mary, Simeon—the song of the angels at 
Christ's birth and when a sinner repents (xy. 10). 
(6) Prayer. Besides the Lord’s Prayer six occasions 


on which Christ prayed, and two parables on prayer. 


(ec) Calling of the Gentiles. Elijah and Elisha being 
sent to Gentiles —the mission of the Seventy. Parable 
of Good Samaritan—conversion of dying Roman thief. 

Especially dwells on Christ’s mission to seek and 
save the fallen. 

LESSON. Thankfulness for this Gospel. In_ it 
taught Christ’s love to Gentiles—lessons of prayer, 
praise, and thanksgiving. 

NOTES ON VERSES ]—-4. 

1. Vaken in hand—declaration, i.ec., tried to draw 
up a narrative. 

2. As they delivered—which. They were the eye- 
Witnesses (not St. Luke). 

3. Had perfect understanding, v.c., accurately traced 
out. Theophilus. Some unknown Greek gentleman, 

4. Instructed, ic, “orally instructed,” or cate- 
chised, 


No. 2. Two BiktTHS FORETOLD. 
To read—St. Luke 4. 5—38. 
I. CONTENTS OF THE GOSPEL. 
1. Events connected with Christ’s birth, infancy, 
and boyhood, : 6— fH, 
2. Christ’s manifestation and early ministry, iii.— 
Vii. 


oe 


. Ministry in Galilee, viii. 1—ix. 50. 
. Ministry after leaving Galilee, ix. 51—xix. 27. 
Last days of earthly life, xix. 27—xxiii. 49. 
3. Burial, resurrection, appearance, and ascension, 
xxiii. 49—xxiv. 

II. ANNUNCIATION TO ZACHARIAS, (Read 5— 
23.) (1) The father. Time, some Sabbath day or 
festival—sacrifices being offered up in large court 


aS oe 


outside Temple. Zacharias burning incense inside 
holy place, people in outer court praying. What 
sort of man was he? Righteous before God—blame- 
less before man—he and his wife both old—had 
prayed for a son-—now the answer comes. (2) The 
Angel. Who appeared to Zacharias? Ange! means 
messenger—sent from God. No wonder was alarmed 
at sudden appearance (hence Gabriel begins his 
message, “Fear not”). (3) The son. Foretells his 
birth, name, character, office. Was to be great 
before God and man. Full of Holy Ghost from birth 
—sober in life and habits—have great success in 
turning men’s hearts to God-——and prepare the way 
for Christ the Lord. (4) The sign. How did 
Zacharias receive the message? Could not believe 
it. How is he rebuked ? He must be punished fo 
his unbelief. He could only beckon to the people, 
and for nearly a year was dumb. How different his 
faith from that of Abraham! (Rom, iv. 19.) 

LESSON. With God all things are possible. 

Il}. ANNUNCIATION TO THE VIRGIN MARY. 
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(Read 26—38.) Six months pass—again the angel 
issent—to whom? Remind of prophecy 700 years be- 
fore. (Isa. ix. 6,7.) An old picture represents Mary 
as engaged in prayer atthe time. What did Gabriel 
say to her? “Highly favoured” means graciously 
accepted by God, as indeed she was, to be the mother 
of Christ. He was to be greater far than John the 
Baptist. How? (a) Ja His person—was the very 
Son of God, as foretold. (4) In His work. Was to 
be the long-expected Saviour. (¢) Zn His Kingdom. 
His reign to be over all nations (John xii. 32) and 
to the end of time. 

Lessons. Faith. (1) Mary at once believed the 
message, however strange, because sent from God. 
(2) Humility. For this was chosen to be mother of 
the lowly Saviour. 

NOTES, 
5. Herod, the Great, King of Palestine and Perea. 
Course of Abia.—One of twenty-four courses 
appointed by David. (1 Chron. xxiv.) 

8. Executed the office.—VProbably only came once 
in a lifetime. 

Ll. Altur of incense.—Table of acacia wood. 
(Exod. xxx. 1.) 

13. John.—Means “ the favour of Jehovah.” 

15. Drink no wine.—Be a Nazarite. (Num, vi. 
1—-4.) 

16. Power of Elias.—Elijal expected by Jews, 
(Mal. iii. 1 iv. 4.) 


23. Duys of his ministrution.—One week. 


No. 3. ‘Two HYMNS. 
To read— Luke t. 39—79. 
I. ‘THE HYMN OF THE VIRGIN MARY. (Read 39— 
56.) The angel had announced the birth of Christ. 
Mary hastens to tell her cousin Elizabeth. Journeys 
through hill country to highlands of Judea. How 
does Elizabeth greet her? Now Mary bursts forth 
in praise as follows :—(a) Thanksgiving. God is her 
Saviour. (Titus i. 3.) All powers of body and soul 
shall praise Him for His condescension. 
was truly a low estate—she able only tu give a 
poor woman’s offering. (Luke ii. 7.) (6) Faith in 
God’s merey and righteousness. What has His arm 
or power wrought? (Is. lili, 1.) It has sent His 
Son in lowliness, thus putting down the proud, and 


Mary’s 


showing how blessed are the meek. (¢) Truth. 
Whom has God helped?) Whom has He sent away? 
Allin fulfilment of His old covenant. What promise 
was made to Abraham? (Gen. xii. 3.) Time now 
come for fulfilment. Ju Christ—of Abraham’s seed 
—all fa-nilies to be blessed. 

LESSON. 
shall see God. 

Il. THE HYMN OF ZACHARIAS. (Read 57—80.) 
A joyful day in the priest’s household. Looked 


Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 


on the babe in right way, as a gift from God. 
(Ps. exxvil. 3.) Now comes the circumcising of the 
child and dedication to God—enrolment in His 


family. What name do they begin to give? But 
Zacharias wrote on a tablet, ‘‘ His name is John,” as 
already given by the angel. What happened imme- 
diately 2? His tongue loosed-—he, too, burst out into 
praise. ‘Two leading ideas in this hymn: 

(a) Thanksgiving for coming of Christ. Christ 
not yet born, but Zacharias speaks as a_ prophet. 
Who was teaching him? (Verse 67.) Sees re- 
demption already accomplished. Christ is to be a 
What are 
man’s great enemies? The world, flesh, and devil. 


mighty salvation—freeing His people. 


Set free from these, man may serve God without 
fear—do his duty holily to God, and righteously to 
men, 

(6) Prophecy of John the Baptists mission, The 
child should announce Christ’s coming—preach re- 
pentance and remission of sins. 

Lesson. Thou shalt open my lips, O Lord, and 
my mouth shall show Thy praise. 

NOTES. 

58. Cousins, i.c., kinsfolk. 

59. Eighth duy. (See Gen. xvii. 12.) 

63. Table—a tablet smeared with wax, written on 
with a stylus. 

69. Horn. (See 1 Sam. ii. 10; Ezek. xxix. 21.) 

78. Dayspring from on high. Dawn becoming at 
once full light. (See Matt. iv. 2; Isa. ix. 2.) 


No. 4. Cukist’s INFANCY. 
To read—St. Luke ti. 1—21. 

I. Curist’s Brrru. (Read 1—7.) Prophet Micah 
foretold Bethlehem as place of Christ’s birth. (Micah 
v. 2.) Roman emperor decreed that each should go 
to his own city to have his name enrolled. Where 
were Joseph and Mary vo go? Little village of 
3ethlehem over-full—inn crowded—no room for 
humble carpenter. So they are lodged in a stable. 
There amid the cattle Christ is born—soft hay His 
bed—the manger His cradle. 

LEssons. (1) Contentment. Sometimes disposed 
to complain of lot in life being so humble—poor— 
friendless, What could have been more so than 
Christ's? Therefore bear patiently. (2). Thanks- 
giving. Whois this Babe? Jesus Christ the Lord. 
What did He come to do forme? What must I do 
to Him? Praise and love the Father who sent, and 
the Son who came to save the world. 

II]. THE SHEPHERDS. (Read ii. 8—20.) The 
angels knew who Christ was and why He came. 
So they came to announce Him. Where were the 
shepherds? In fields of Bethlehem. Why do they 
watch at night? Wild animals about. (John x. 12.) 
But this night 2 bright figure comes nearer and 
nearer—beyins to speak. “ Fear not—good news— 
to you and all—a Saviour—the Lord.” Then a sign 
given by which they might know, “a babe—lying 
in a manger.” Then the whole air seems full of 
angels —they hear the chorus in the still air—** Glory 


to God—peace on earth.” 
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What do the shepherds do? They go to Bethlehem 
tell the wonderful 
news to all they meet—and sing praises also to God. 


~ see the babe—worship Him 


LEsson. Larnestness. Are we as eager to seek 
Christ? Do we realise that He is our only Saviour ? 
NOTES, 

3. His own city.—This ordinary Roman method of 
taking census. 

7. The inn, or khan.—Stable—a kind of grotto. 

9. Glory of the Lord.—The Shekinah, or oright- 
ness, indicating Divine presence. (See Ex. xxiv. 
16.) 


No. 5. THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST. 
To read—St. Luke vi. 21—52. 
TI. THE PRESENTATION. (Read 22—40.) Christ 
brought to the Temple. Is now forty days old. 
Mary offers a sacrifice (Lev. xii. 6) as a sin-offering. 
Christ presented as holy to the Lord. Two aged 
saints are present—(1) Simeon. What was his 
character? Devout, é.¢., a man of prayer. For what 
What answer had been 
given to him? So comes to-day to the Temple— 
expecting. 
his arms, praises God—a 


was he praying daily ? 


Whom does he see? Takes Jesus in 





s now to die in peace. 
Has seen Israel’s glory and the Gentiles’ light. 


(2) Anna. She too was old, daily in the Temple — 
comes in —sces the holy Babe — worships and 
praises, 

II. The first Passover, (Read 41—52.) Nothing 
heard of Christ for twelve years. Now, time for 
Him to keep His first Passover. When was Pass- 
over instituted, and why?) (Ex. xii. 13.) Of whom 
was Paschal lamb a type? Feast always to be kept 
at Jerusalem. Now the eight days’ feast is over they 
return—but Christ is missing! Picture search among 
friends—return to Jerusalem-—the visit to the 
Temple. Christ found in company of learned Rabbis 
—learning more of God His Father. What did His 
mother say? But He thought more of His Heavenly 
father—must learn His will, that He may do it. 
Then returned to Nazareth—was diligent in learning 
—obedient to parents—grew in favour with all. 

Lesson. (a) Diligence. Children when learning 
are doing God’s business, (6) Lespect. Christ obeyed 
His parents—do we? 

NOTES. 


39. Returned to Galilee. St. Luke omits the visit 
of Magi, flight into Egypt, and massacre of Innocents. 

43. Tarried behind. Easily lost among the three 
million who, according to Josephus, attended the 
Passover. 


46. Doctors, t.c., teachers, 





TOLD BY 











MAKE the old boat se- 
cure, and we step into 
it, and seat ourselves 
—my wife and I. 

It is a fine July 
morning, and the 
chureh clock is just 
striking ten. 

“ Are you comfort- 
able, Baby?” Linquire. 

“ Quite, thank you. 
Have you got the 
scribbling - paper all 
ready, George?” 

“Yes, here it is. 
And now, my dear, 
take the lead, as usual—ahem !—how shall I begin?” 

“By informing the public that my name is, 
properly, not Baby, but Barbara,” she answered 
readily—* Barbara Somers.” 

“ Mrs. Somers,” I correct. 
you were a Miss Randall; and your home was that 
pretty little red house belonging to the coast-guard 
station, of which, however, we cannot catch more 
than a glimpse in our present position. And, to 
proceed, I, having been requested to write a short 
story for one of the magazines, think that, on the 


“ And just a year ago 


REQUEST. 


whole, T cannot do better than give an account of 
the way in which you, my dear--after LT had met 
With various disappointments and rebuffs, in Jove 
and in my profession alike—at length contrived to 
make a happy man of me! For I am of the opinion 
that, unawares, a word or two that I might say—or 
especially that you might say, you wise and clever 
Baby—might help— 


‘*Some ‘forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing’ to ‘take heart again.’” 


“And now,” said my wife, as she leaned over my 
shoulder, and read what I had written, “can’t you 
put in a little bit of scenery ? It would be a pity to 
leave it all out, so beautiful as it is!” with a long, 
loving glance round at the blue, rippling water, the 
quiet shore, and the green, low, flower-clothed cliff. 
“ And I daresay that a year ago it looked just about 
as it does to-day ?” 

“ Yes,” L answer, with an appreciative look at it 
on my own account—“ waving grasses—yellow and 
orange ‘shoes and stockings, or whatever else the 
children call them—purple, and grey, and yellow 
clover—trails and patches of pink bindweed— 
clusters of thistles, or of lavender marsh mallows in 
the hollows—busy bees, and brown and blue butter- 
flies, blown hither and thither by the fresh wind— 














and even that selfsame old horse browsing under the 
bank there !—all looked just as it does to-day to 
. But I find that now I have 
arrived at another full stop, Baby!” 


the outward eye. . 
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in particular, I had worked hard, and, till then, 
hopefully, but I seemed to meet with nothing but 
failure, and to make no way whatever. 
in the world, and poor ; and poor it appeared highly 


I wus alone 














“Holding by one of the ropes and gazing after me.’’—-p. 50. 


“You can tell next,” said she, “ how it was that 
you first came down here, all the way from York- 


shire! Oh, and you have not even said that you 
are a doctor, have you?” 

“No. Well, I am a doctor, then ; hard-worked, 
and not very young; and I was, in the days of 


which IT am writing, extremely discontented—with 
everything and everybody in general, and with myself 
1024 


probable that T should remain; and at length ! 
began to realise what the signilication of the ex 
pression ‘dull despair? might be——” 

But, would you believe it, reader ? that unfeeling 
Baby actually interrupted me here with a merry 
laugh! 

And then, in soft, 
cooing tones, when she had done laughing, “ whai 


* Poor fellow!” she said. 
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really made you so discontented? What did you 
want, darling ? ” 

“Ah, you know very well, Mrs. Innocence—I 
wanted a good many things, but especially a wife— 
the wife of whom I had so long dreamed. But 
though I tried, and tried hard, to find her, I could 
not do so. Wherever I went, the girls seemed all the 
same—not in the least attractive! Then, as I was 
said to be over-working myself, I was recommended 
to come down here for a rest and a change. But, 
when I had been here a whole week, and had made 
a good many acquaintances, it appeared that, as 
regarded the secret wish of my heart, I was to meet 
with only another disappointment.” 

“And so,” pursued Baby, as I paused, “ you one 
morning wandered out, in a worse mood even than 
usual, aud presently you established yourself in one 
of those picturesque-looking hollows, half-way down 
the cliff—I can see the very spot now—quite out of 
the way of passers-by, but within easy reach of busy 
ants, small flies, and little restless spiders, as you 
soon discovered. Still, there, for a little while, you 
lay in peace.” 

* And looked down on this dear old boat,” I said ; 
“and had no way of learning that it would have said to 
me, if it had had a tongue—‘ Cheer up! J am a friend 
of yours, if you only knew it ; and J hold many and 
many an hour of happiness in store for your future!’ 
However, to continue, I had not lain down exactly 
‘in peace,’ as you put it, Baby ; indeed, if you could 
have seen my thoughts, you would have said that I 
was far enough away from peace, I expect. I lay and 
grumbled, and grumbled to myself, and also studied 
a scrap, which I had obtained no matter how, and 
which began—‘ Till a man has tried he would never 
eredit that it is almost as difficult to find a wife as 
to get rid of one;’ and which, after a good deal 
about ‘an angel, at once material and celestial,’ 
ended with the question—* Where, O where, shall a 
young man, or a middle-aged, or an elderly, lay 
hands on this modern sphinx ? where shall he find a 
woman both useful and ornamental, or useful with- 
out being ornamental, or, indeed, useful at all ?’ 
And echo, as I read the question aloud, answered 
—‘ Where ?*” 

“And then?” inquired Baby, laughingly. 

“And then, my dear, I fell asleep; and what I 
next really overheard, and what I only dreamed, is 
to this day a mystery to me. But, you go on now.” 

“Certainly,” returned Baby. ‘‘ My adopted sister, 
Winnie Harding, and J, came out to enjoy the air; 
and we quickly found a pleasant seat on the cliff 
edge just above you, without, of course, having the 
remotest idea of your whereabouts, And Winnie, 
by-and-by, began saying naughty unkind things 
about poor Maurice Patteric, who is trying so hard to 
please her. Oh! and, George dear! Please excuse 
the interruption! You know that he, Maurice 
Patterie, I mean—said that he would leave no stone 


unturned to get you that appointment at the hos- 
pital. Have you forgotten that he expected to hear 


to-day whether he had been successful? Only sup- 
pose if, when we go home at one o’cloek——” 

“Never mind, dear,” I interposed. “I> would 
rather not think about it. It is too good to happen, 
Tam afraid. Let us go on with the story . . 
Winnie said hard, unkind things about Maurice 
Patterie, as good a fellow as ever breathed ; but, 
when she did this, someone else stood up for him! 
And when Miss Winnie further complained that he 
was so poor, and that she would marry nobody ‘to be 
looked down upon,’ someone else declared that if she 
loved a worthy man, and he her, his riches or his 
poverty would be forgotten ; and, poor or rich, she 
would rejoice to become his wife, and to fight the 
battle of life by his side, with heart, and brain, and 
hand, with her eyes always first towards her Maker, 
and then to her husband. But she said a great 
deal more than this ; I should make my story far too 
long if I told all! And [ at last, in my beautiful 
dream, said, ‘I have found my queen.’ 

“Then I awoke. The ants and the spiders woke 
me, I believe. And had I been hearing a soft voice 
giving utterance to such sweet and noble sentiments 
as had caused me to love its owner once and for 
ever—or had I not? . . . I sat up, and looked 
around me: but no sign of any human being could 
I see. Then my eyes fell upon the old boat once 
more, and I directly made my way down to it, and 
found it quite dry and clean ; and thinking—‘ There 
will at least be no ants there !’—I tumbled into it, 
intending to call up my happy dream again, if I 
could. But I had scarcely closed my eyes when J 
heard light footsteps on the shingle, and almost 
simultaneously a little shriek ; and, quickly sitting 
up, I saw two young ladies ; one in a pretty sailor 
hat, the other (she who had shrieked) in a big black 
velvet cap; while, following them rapidly from the 
down above, was old John Cory (but of course I did 
not know him then), the chief boatman. However, 
before he arrived, I had sprung up, and—what 
possessed me I do not know !—but, something lead- 
ing me at once to recognise the sweet human angel 
of my waking dreams, I exclaimed bunglingly, but 
imploringly— I am afraid I am trespassing ; but 
were you going for a sail, ladies? Pray do give ime 
the happiness of escorting you !’ 

“T had been in the place a week, as [ have said, 
and Miss Harding had shot a single swift glance in 
my direction, and had discovered that, instead of 
being an entire stranger, I was at least an acquaint- 
ance of the well-known family surgeon, Mr. Day, and, 
in fact, staying at his house. Accordingly she said 

“Oh, do let us go, Baby! It will be so delight- 
ful. Much better’—with a demure half-glance at 
me—‘ than having only ourselves to talk to!’ 

“But Miss Baby, with a directness and simplicity 
which I soon found were characteristic, replied — 

“*Certainly not. But we can go and ask mother, 
if you like, Winnie.” Then to me—the first words 
you ever spoke to me, my dear—‘ You are Dr. 
Somers, are you not ?’ 
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“T bowed, All my assurance, and usual readiness 
of speech, appeared mysteriously to have deserted me. 

“*And Tam the daughter of Lieutenant Randall, 
of the coastguard station just above, spoke the soft 
voice again, ‘And this is my cousin and adopted 
sister, Miss Winifred Harding.’ ” 

My wife interrupts here— 

“T have often wondered how I could have talked 
to you so quietly and easily, George. But I seemed 
It was as though I had met 
you in some pleasant way before, and you were never 
like a stranger to me.” 

And then Baby and I sat still for a little while, 
and were happy. 

But I must go on with my story. 

We went for a sail, reader, on that particular 
morning, and for many and many another after that. 
Almost all our courting was carried on in this old 
boat. . . Five happy weeks I spent, and then— 
“You tell the rest, aby.” 

* You had to go back to your Yorkshire home,” 


to know you at once. 


obediently pursues my wife, in a low, dreamy tone ; 
“and father, and Winnie, and [, and John Cory, 
sailed round the little bay with you, in this old boat, 
till we were as near the railway station as we could 
conveniently get ; but as you had two or three visits 
to pay in the neighbourhood before starting, we did 
not get out with you, but stayed in the beat, and 
watched ——” 

“And now for a picture !” I interrupt. 
darling. 


* Listen, 
It is a picture I shall love to the last hour 
of my life :—This dear old boat ; John Cory just 
visible, with a knee on one of the seats, while he 
does something to the sail ; a piece of another sail 
hanging over the boat’s side ; Winnie, in her big 
cap, fair clustering hair, and little, unconcerned face, 
and with some glasses in her hands—not looking 
after me, or even listening to what your father is 
saying to her, but just thinking her own wilful 
thoughts, [ expect.” 

“Father was saying something about Maurice 
Patterie,” Baby puts in here. “1 remember very 
well.” 

“Yes; [seem to see him now, with his kind old 
weather-beaten face, and grey beard and moustache ; 
with his eyes in my direction, a telescope in one 
hand, and the other stretched out, in order, T sup- 
pose, to give more force to what he is saying to 
Miss Winnie ; while you, my Baby, in your sailor- 
hat, and with your pretty sunshade edged with fall- 
ing lace, stood, holding by one of the ropes, and 
gazing after me with a look which I shall never 
forget—so brave, and yet so sweet it was.” 

Here came another pause. 

“There is my picture then, darling,” 
length. 


I resumed at 
* And now, is there anything more to say?” 
“You remained away only a few months,” my 
* And 


And now, here 


wife replied, while her soft eyes met mine, 
then you came back for me. 
we are once more, keeping a pleasant holiday which 
you had no time for then.” 


“T suppose,” I said presently, “that I ought to 


tack on some kind of moral, Baby ?” 

“Of course you ought,” she rejoined. 
very easily might, I should think.” 

* Very well. 
on many accounts, but now Iam ahappy man. See, 
then, what a year can do, and take Nil desperandum 
for your motto. Also remember that ‘the bitter 


* And you 


A year ago I was almost in despair, 


must come before the sweet,’ but that its effect is 
only to ‘ make the sweet the sweeter.’ Since I have 
had my Barbara I have always been ready to give 
thanks for all the waiting, and the dark, dull life I 
lived before I knew her, and I have sung in my heart 
again and again :— 


“*His wisdom is sublime, 
His heart profoundly kind ; 
God never is before His time, 

And never is behind.” 


A moment's silence, and then my wife exclaimed 
hurriedly :-— 

“George dear, look! There is Winnie running 
down the cliff-path. 
feel sure, from her face. 


She has something to tell, I 

Suppose I go to meet her 
and leave you here, if you do not mind ? = 
—springing lightly from the boat— 
say that she has accepted poor Maurice Patterie, 
after all! I dare not think ef any other news! Oh, 
George ! disappointment would be very hard to bear 
now !” 

In a few moments she returned excitedly— Winnie 
more slowly following, with flushed face and down- 
cast eyes— 


Perhaps 
“ 


she is coming to 


I was right ! 
Congratulate her, George ! 


George dear ! Get into the boat, 
Winnie ! And, oh, 
what do you think ?” clasping her hands with eager- 
ness and pleasure ; “ you have got the appointment, 
dear ! 

I pretended to look dubious ; Winnie blushed 
more deeply than before. Then we all sat down, 
and talked on till the church-clock struck one, when 
we had to hasien home. 


Now, isn’t Maurice Patterie a darling ?” 


But, in the afternoon, Baby and I returned to the 
old boat. We had so much to say, and what better 
place could we find in which to say it? 
first we had to finish our story. 


“ 


However, 


Be quick, George darling,” said Baby ; ‘* Winnie 
came in the middle of the moral this morning, did 
she not? But make haste, dear, and then we will 
talk over all our plans, and get ready to begin an 
entirely new life. 

And so, reader, farewell. 
began it—that is, in the old boat; and, as I look 
back with thankful heart all along the way by which 
T have been led, I say to myself :—‘‘ A man’s heart 
deviseth his way, but the Lord directeth his steps.” 


Oh, how charming it will be ! ” 
I end my story where I 


And that, as in Jonah’s case, a gourd, a worm, sun- 
shine, and an easterly wind were his gentle, persua- 
sive, heaven-appointed guides; so, failure, the 
pleasant cliff-side, the ants. and the old boat were 
mine. 
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THISTLEDOWN. 





Sf » 
‘ ‘AIRY frigate on airy seas, 
%) Sport of the sunshine, toy of the breeze, 
Oared by a myriad feathered sprays, 
Moored by a myriad silver rays, 
What is thy freight, O Thistledown ? 


Wafted, winged, on a viewless tide, 
Launched on a breezy ocean wide, 
Hither and thicher thy pinnace glides, 
Thither, and hither thy fair barque rides, 
What is thy freight, O 'Thistledown ? 


Loose the moorings and drop the seed! 

Delicate cable and gossamer thread, 

Silvery sail and feathery oar 

Needeth the Thistledown now no more. 
What is thy freight, O Thistledown ? 


A tiny seed in a cradle fair, 
Borne on the waves of the summer air, 
The germ of a life, though veiled, we see, 
A beautiful possibility — 

This is thy seed, O Thistledown. 


Wondrous eare for a Thistle seed ! 
Parables writ on wings of a weed 
Reverent eyes may wondering see, 
And precious truth in this argosy. 


This is thy freight, O Thistledown. 


O the cords of love and restraining bands ! 
The wafting wings and the silken strands ! 
Cradling the life of the hidden seed, 


Germ of the life that is life indeed, 


Safe as thy seed, O Thistledown ! 
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AND HER DAUGHTERS. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., VICAR OF ST. AUGUSTINE'S, HIGHBURY. 


« EVE. 
4,7 N interest of a peculiar 
, kind attaches to the 








paper. Eve was the 
first woman, the first 
wife, and the first 
mother; and for this 
reason alone would 
naturally attract and 
challenge our notice, 
as being, in some sort, 
the representative of 
all her daughters. 
But, in addition to 
this, she had, what 
no other woman ever 
had, experience both 
of a state of innocence 
and of a state of sin; and yet again, throughout 
the whole of a long and chequered life, she must 
have felt the keen sorrow of looking back to the 
brightness of Paradise, and of looking down upon 
the spreading darkness of the evil which she her- 
self had been the means of introducing into the 
world. Doubtless, she was not al! unhappy. The 
healing touch of time would do much. She would 
enjoy the sweet sense of the Divine forgiveness 
and love, in spite of what had happened; and 
she was presumably a busy woman, occupied in 
household duties, and the care and education of 
her children and descendants. Still, her position 
was exceptional, and it may be well for us, in 
endeavouring to form a true conception of our 
first mother, to regard it as such, 

As perhaps might have been anticipated, 
there is no marked individuality about the 
character of Eve, as depicted in the sacred 
narrative. We have no means of judging of her 
intellect or her temper, or her proclivities of any 
kind. We do not seem to know her, as we know 
some of the women of Scripture. She rather 
stands there, a simple, massive figure, representing 
the broad features of womanhood and of mater- 
nity, but having little that is distinctive and 
personal about her. 

With regard to her creation we are told that 
she was formed out of the man; the Almighty 
taking a rib from the man’s side, and fashioning 
it into a female form, and then bringing the 
woman thus made to be the life-long friend and 
companion of the man, This statement of the 
sacred narrative is difficult to understand, perhaps 
cannot be altogether understood ; but it suggests 
thoughts that are intelligible enough. Certainly 
it reminds us of the tenderness that ought to be 
characteristic of the relation between the sexes ; 


and especially when they are united by the 
marriage tie. This would hardly have been 
brought out so strongly by an act of separate 
creation. But, as it is, the man will be led to 
recognise in his wife another self—like, yet 
not like; the complement of his being ; without 
whom he will be, as it were, unfinished, and 
lacking in one important part of his moral 
education ; even as our Poet Laureate sings— 

“For woman is not undeveloped man ; 

But diverse ; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet Love were slain. His dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow.” 

It would seem, too, as if we were to trace to this 
Divine method adopted in the formation of 
woman the strong attraction which binds a man 
to his wife, and makes of the two what may almost 
be called one being. “ 7herefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife ; and they shall be one flesh.” Other natural 
ties give way that this may be formed. The 
human soul goes forth to meet its counterpart ; and 
having found it, rests in its love, and is satisfied. 

Once more, we are taught that woman is not 
to be man’s slave—a condition to which heathen- 
ism has always degraded her—but his equal, 
standing on a level with him ; next to his heart ; 
sheltered and protected by his strong arm; sharing 
in his joys and his sorrows; lightening his burdens 
and enhancing his pleasures ; acting in every way 
as his associate and his friend. 

II. Such was the creation of woman. But nowa 
cloud comes over the brightness of the scene ; for 
the Tempter finds his way into Paradise, and 
triumphs over the weakness and inexperience of 
Eve, and through Eve triumphs over Adam. 

In all probability, Adam and Eve—though 
perfect no doubt in bodily formation, and models 
of physical beauty—in their characters and dis- 
positions were very much like children, and, as 
children, were placed in Eden to be trained and 
taught. They knew little or nothing, to begin 
with, and had to gather knowledge, as we have, 
by experience and the information of the senses. 

That. Adam was able from the first to speak in 
articulate language, without any education, seems 
almost certain ; and if so, this power must have 
been supernaturally conferred upon him much in 
the same way as the gift of tongues on the Day of 
Pentecost ; but too much stress must not be laid 
upon the fact that he gave names to the animal 
creation as they passed in succession before him. 
He simply, we suppose, described them by some 
leading characteristic, which was palpable to his 
observation ; by their look, in fact, just as chil- 
dren speak of an animal by its peculiarity of 
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appearance or of movement, or by the noise it 
makes, without exercising anything like a pro- 
found insight into its inner nature. And as 
to the knowledge he showed of the creation 
of his wife, it ‘s conceivable that, though thrown 
into a deep sleep or trance, he was conscious, 
in some way, of what had taken place, and 
therefore understood perfectly well that the fair 
creature brought to him by the hand of the Lord 
God Almighty was bone of his bone and flesh of 
his flesh. 

Assuming, then, that our first parents were 
intellectually and morally children, let us follow 
the sacred narrative, and endeavour to under- 
stand it, 

How soon after the Creation the temptation 
took place we are not informed, though probably 
no very great interval elapsed between the two 
events. But whether this were so or not, the 
Tempter took an opportunity when Adam hap- 
pened to be at a distance, occupied with his 
labour in another part of the garden, to address 
himself to Eve. Appearing in the form of a ser- 
pent, and speaking with a human voice, and, of 
course, in a language which Eve could under- 
stand, he put to her a seemingly harmless question 
about the Divine prohibition to eat of the fruit of 
a particular tree. 

Now the fact that the woman was not startled 
and affrighted by such a singular circumstance 
harmonises well with what we have said about 
the child-like condition of our first parents. Eve 
knew little—had, in fact, almost everything to learn 
—about the world in which she was placed ; and 
to her it did not appear at all strange, as it would 
to us, that one of the animal creation should 
possess the power of speech. There was nothing, 
then, so far, to put her on her guard. At the 
same time we can hardly doubt that, just as it is 
with children, who have an instinctive feeling of 
what is morally wrong, although they cannot 
explain their feelings, Eve must have suspected 
that she was in a_ perilous neighbourhood, 
and ought, therefore, to have retired at once 
from it. Here was her first mistake, in 
allowing herself to be beguiled by the interest 
and novelty of the scene into colloquy with the 
tempter, instead of obeying her better feelings. 

As to the tempter’s question, we observe that 
it is skilfully worded—so skilfully as that 
a slight change of tone or even of look might 
materially alter the meaning. It might imply, 
“Tam an inferior creature. I understand very 
little, and I am anxious for information. Tell 
me—is it true what I have heard about your 
being warned off from a certain tree? and tell 
me what you consider to be the Divine Creator's 
reason for imposing such a rule upon you.” Or, 
again, on the other hand, it might imply, “ Can 
it be true that the Lord God has laid a prohibi- 
tion upon such a being as you? It is hardly 


conceivable, for prohibition is surely quite un- 
necessary in your case. But, if it be true, how 
is such an enactment reconcilable with your 
ideas about the goodness and love of the Creator? 
Surely you must be mistaken in your estimation 
of His character.” 

Finding the woman not indisposed to accept 
the insinuation, and noticing in her manner the 
incipient risings of distrust, the serpent unfolds 
another of his coils. He boldly tells her that 
the penalty which is annexed to transgression 
shall not be inflicted. “Ye shall not surely 
die; it is an idle threat.” More than this; the 
prohibition is to be traced (he says) to a grudg- 
ing spirit on the part of the Creator. “God 
knows that a special blessing is attached to the 
partaking of the fruit of this tree. If you eat of 
it your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as 
gods; yea, like Himself in knowledge and in 
power. Into this privilege He would not have 
you intrude, and so He has imposed this prohibi- 
tion upon you.” 

Mark how true, and yet how false, the words 
of the tempter are! ‘ Your eyes shall be opened ; 
ye shall know good and evil.” The knowledge 
which he promised was bestowed, but what a 
knowledge it was ! 

Well, the mischief is done! Distrust of God 
and His goodness is instilled into the woman’s 
mind ; this leads on to a proud desire to be in- 
dependent, to be as a god, to be a law to herself, 
and to own no restraint, no external control—and 
the fruit is taken and the law of God broken. 
Soon her husband, one hardly knows how, is 
drawn into his wife’s transgression, she being the 
temptress, and the deed is done and the serpent 
prevails. Mark, however, that the sin is not the 
mere triumph of appetite over duty. It is true that 
the tree was good for food, and that the fruit was 
pleasant to the eyes, but, after all, the desire of 
independence, the wish to be emancipated from 
all restriction and all control—was the true temp- 
tation that led our first parents astray. Centuries 
after, the second and last Adam was assailed in 
precisely the same way. In //is case, too, the 
object of the tempter was to induce Him to 
assume a_ self-willed position. This, however, 
was found to be impossible, and the tempter 
was foiled. 

III. Again thescene shifts. We are outside of 
the Garden of Eden, and for the first time the pangs 
and the pleasures of motherhood are experienced. 
The birth of the first baby—what an event it 
must have been! We know what it is now, now 
that the world is so old; but what must it have 
been in that early dawn of the human race! 
Bright and thankful anticipations must have 
gathered round that first cradle. Poor Eve, pain- 
fully feeling what her sin had done, how it had 
blighted both her husband and_ herself, and 
remembering the promise of the Deliverer given 
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in that dark hour of misery when she was 
banished from Paradise, dared to believe that in 
this wondrous child the promise was to be ful- 
filled. She had gotten a man from the Lord ; 
and was not this the seed who was to bruise the 
serpent’s head? She hoped so, She believed 
so. And her heart swelled with true and deep 
thankfulness towards her forgiving and gracious 
God. But, alas! as in such numberless cases 
since, the mother’s hopes were disappointed. 
Cain, though nurtured in a godly home, taught 
and trained in religion as his parents best knew 
how, proved to be a sulky, moody lad, a self- 
willed man, a defier of God, and ended at last by 
beating his brother’s brains out by the side of the 
rustic altar. The first quarrel, the first murder 
was occasioned by religion. Cain slew Abel 
because his own works were evil and his brother’s 
righteous. 

Was Abel’s name unintentionally prophetic, or 
was it given by his parents after his death? We 
know not. But, at all events, it indicates the 
vanity that is written in human hopes, and the 
disappointment that often falls to the lot of godly 
parents who have striven, but all in vain, to bring 
up their offspring in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. And what a sword must have pierced 
through the heart of the mother when she contem- 


plated this ripened fruit of her transgression in the 
garden of Eden! Truly her sin had found her 
out. 

IV. The last time we see Eve is when God 
gives her “compensation” in the birth of her 
son Seth. 

Of course, very many other children had been 
born to the first human pair ; but Cain, Abel, and 
Seth are the principal children, the chief land- 
marks of the family history of Adam and Eve. 

Is it fanciful to suppose that we have in them 
a representation of the current of human life—at 
least of human life as it presents itself to the 
fathers and mothers of children? Bright, per- 
haps unreasonably bright anticipations are dashed 
with bitter disappointment, and yet, after all, 
a compensation in the long run, an average 
of blessing, if not an unmixed happiness— 
is not this the picture which our existence very 
frequently displays? Surely itis. Cain, “gotten 
from the Lord.” Abel, “vanity.” Seth, the 
appointed “compensation.” This in many cases— 
not in all—is the divine allotment to those to whom 
God has given the perilous heritage of children. 

So we take our leave of Eve ; and, as we part 
from her, she still stands up in her grand, 
impersonal simplicity, a calm, majestic figure, 
the first child-mother of the human race. 
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BY THE AUTHOR 
CHAPTER I. 
* ITERE was only one person in the doctor's 
Waiting-room—that dingy, big, old-fash- 
ioned room that looked out upon Harbury 
High Street. This one person was a very 
small person; and she was not waiting 
in the eareworn, anxious way in which 
patients sit demurely in a doctor's re- 
ception-room. When you are shown 
into that ante-room of Fate, you do not expect to 
see your fellow-sufferers standing up on chairs in 
the window, with their faces against the 
but that was precisely what this little person was 


glass : 
She was up on the window chair, looking 
out at the horses. Her short dress was of pink cotton, 
and so was her bonnet; and when there were no 
o's” and “ws” 
on the window with a pair of gloved hands like 
white cotton stars, with all the tips twisted into 


cork-serews, 


horses to be seen, she was drawing “ 


Presently a carriage drew up outside : that was a 


sight to see. And the lady from the carriage eame 
into the room—a pleasant woman, fat, fair, and forty, 
with a rustle of silk and a perfume of roses. 


The child faced round, and subsided suddenly on 


PUT HER MONEY IN HEAVEN. 


OF “ DODDLEKINS.” 


the seat of the chair, with her fat legs, white socks, 
and new shoes stuck straight out, and her big eyes 
turned upon the visitor as calmly as if they were the 
eyes of a doll. 

“Well, my little girl ”"—the lady sat down opposite 
her, and contemplated the soft dimpled face, with its 
“Well, 
my little girl,” tapping the fat legs with her parasol, 


peach-like cheeks and its bud of a mouth 
“your symptoms are not very distressing. Have you 
come to see the doctor ?” 

The little creature in pink cotton looked hard at 
the legs, socks, and shoes stuck out straight in front 
of her. Perhaps she was considering that “ sintums ” 
must be a grander name for legs. Such problems 
must often cause the 
At the second 
question a smile came—a smile that meant, “I 
I look at you 
because you are a stranger, and when I have done 
looking at you | may think of an answer.” 

At the third question the pink bonnet shook— 
“No.” 

“ Mother came with you, perhaps ?” 

Pink bonnet shakes again, and the fluffy wisps 
and eurls of fair hair shake on her forehead, 


problems of our own making 
delay between question and answer. 


wonder why you want to talk to me ? 
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“Shall IT guess who has gone in to see the doctor?” 
ays the lady confidentially. 

“You couldn't,” laughing. 

“Ves, I could. 
that takes you home from church.” 

“That’s Willie. Papa brought me and Willie.” 

“T have heard Willie sing in church, He has the 
sweetest voice | ever heard,” the lady said. 


It is your tall brother —the boy 


And with the word the door opened, and in came 
the boy. 
tourteen, with a look and a step that were all frank- 
ness and gaiety. At first sight there was something 
sadiant about him. But watch for two minutes, and 
the shoulders lost energy and stooped, the glow on 
the cheeks faded, and only a flushed spot remained. 
The hands that clasped and plaved with the little 
sister were not the brown, healthy uands of a school- 
hoy : they were fine, white, nervous hands, that 
inight yet find out mysteries from the strings and 
the violin bow, and might be swift as magic on ivory 
keys. But—poor hands !—they had no strength for 
a cricket-bat, no grasp for an oar. That might have 
been once, but it could never be again. 

“ What did the doctor do?” asked the little sister, 
jumping up to stand on the chair and clinging to his 
shoulder, whispering, shy of the stranger. 

“ He thumped my chest with one thing, and he 


He was a curly-haired, bright-eyed boy of 


stuck a tube or something against me just here, and 
he listened,” the boy explained, with restrained tones, 
because of the unknown lady ; “and he wanted to 
hear me breathe, Tots. He couldn’t have heard 
anything but his own whiskers rubbing against it.” 
In another minute the door opened, and the father 
came in, and called his two children away. He was 
a quiet-looking, pale man, an artisan of the intelli- 
gent class—one might almost say of the intelleetual 
¢lass—-who frequented the Mechanies’ Institute of 
Harbury—one of the men who enjoy lectures, and 
find recreation in a change from bodily labour to 
mental aetivity. They are home-loving men, who, 
in time, lay by money, purchase by degrees their 
own four walls, and form high aspirations for their 
Poor John Worthing had dreamt a dream 
Ilis boy was to become a chorister in 


children, 
for Willie. 
some cathedral, and make his way to London to win 
an Academy scholarship, and be a great musician 
some day. The dream was all over. He had 
brought his boy to the best doctor of the little town, 
and the moment Willie had gone out at the con- 
sulting-room door the father had read doom in the 
doctor's face. That was why the poor man looked 
so strangely quiet, and why he only said, “ Come!” to 
the hoy and girl, and went out, not leading, but led, 
with his hand round the boy’s shoulders, and Tois 
following, forgotten, 


The very next day was Sunday. It was the dey 


when the bells rang chimes from Harbury chnreh- 
tower, and then the chimes stopped, and one deep- 
Tt was 
Willie Worthing who found out what the lonely bell 
suid, 


voiced bell said, ‘‘Come, come, come !” 


“ And what do they all say ?” eried Tots, running 
in under the church porch by his side, 

The boy laughed to hear her take his interpreta- 
tion so seriously.“ Lean never find out; they talk 
so loud and so fast in the chimes.” 

“Dum, dni,” sane Tots, suddenly, at the top of 
the octave. 

“ Hush—-sh 1” 

She drew a long breath, and became quiet with 
open mouth, 

“You mustn’t sing bells in here. Tots.” 

“T thought I might think what they said,” said the 
child pensively, pulling herself up the first step of 
the gallery stairs, while Willie nodded good-bye for 
the present. 

Not long after a tremendous question was puz- 
zling that little head in the pink bonnet. How could 
anybody put money in heaven ? Was there ever 
such a puzzle ? 

Tots was standing on her toes on a_hassock, 
leaning her chin on the front of the gallery. It is 
very hard to understand a sermon when one is five 
years old in a little cotton gown and a quaint pink 
sun-bonnet, and when one’s gloves are in screws at 
the tips of one’s fingers, and when new shoes keep 
slipping off the edge of the hassock and jerking one 
down suddenly. The sermon was all about laying 
up treasures in heaven, where the rust and moth 
cannot corrupt, and where thieves cannot break 
through and steal. But the only words that got into 
the little head under the sun-bonnet were, “ Put 
your money in heaven.” 

To put money in heaven—how grand that would 
be if only Tots could put some there! But there 
were two difliculties in the way. She had not the 
least idea how to do it; and she had not got any 
money to put anywhere. 

There was another puzzle to-day. Willie was not 
singing—her own dear Willie, whose voice she knew 
so well in the cottage parlour, and among the 
eurrant-bushes and sunflowers in the garden at 
Why did not Willie sing? Whea all the 
choir-boys sang together, and when the gallery floor 
trembled with the mighty music of the organ, why 
was that one voice wanting—the one that was the 
best, the sweetest of all? Her own Willie! what 
was the good of the singing if he did not sing 
too? 

Wher the people were coming out, she ran down 
to meet him in the churchyard, and to catch him 
with both hands. But he had not come out yet. 

Now, under a tree in that grassy churchyard there 
Was a poor man with uncovered head, one of the 
bell-ringers, down on cne knee, smoothing the earth 
of a little mound, and picking out the pebbles, 

“Are you making you’sef a garden?” asked a 
little voice beside him, in extreme curiosity. 

“T would, missie, if I could,” he said, without 
looking up. “Id put all the flowers of a garden on 
it. But I’m only getting the earth smooth : that’s 
all T can do,” 


home. 
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A pink bundle crouched down beside him, as if 
with an instinct of sympathy, though Tots could 
only have imagined that the big man was sorry for 


fis ignorance in making gardens, “T’ll tell you 











you pull up grass—heaps and heaps—and put it all 
over the middle. And then it’s a garden.” 

“This is a grave,” said the poor man, brushing his 
brown rough hand across his forehead. 





“Brushing his brown rough hand across his forehead.” 


’ 


how,” said the little thing, patting the earth reck- 
lessly with her white cotton gloves, corkscrew tips 
and all. Then slowly, with the difficulty of explain- 
ing, but with an air of experience :—‘ You pull up 
daisies, and leaves, and things, and stick them 
down’ —poking holes with a white cotton finger— 
“that way and that way—all round there. And 


The child stood up, and drew back. “It isn’t a 
nice one.” 

“ God help us !—No.” 

“And it’s too short,” said Tots reflectively. “P’raps 
there ’s nobody in it.” 

He shook his head, and went on patiently smooth 
ing the fragrant summer euth, and picking out 
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59 
the stones. “She wasn’t much bigger than you, 
missie.” 
“ Who wasn’t 
“ My girl that died.” 
Tots knocked the earth off her gloves, until her 
growing curiosity forced the question—‘‘ Was she 


9” 


five? Tam five.” 
“Seven years— 
“Oh!” in abrupt wonder, “ Can one die when 
Haven't people to get quite old— 


just seven.” 


one is seven ? 
like you ?” 

“ All ages—old and young,” said the man, looking 
up so sadly that at this first sight of his face tie 
little heart was touched. 

“May I pat the earth for you too?” she said, 
kneeling down, and patting and smoothing vigor- 
ously with the white cotton gloves. ‘‘ There—look ! 
I made my corner nice. I couldn’t die, and Willie 
couldn’t die—not if we tried ever so much. Oh! 
there’s Willie calling me. Good-bye!” 

Willie looked a radiantly handsome boy, when Tots 
danced along clinging to his arm. The clear grey 
eyes, with their wonderful look of candour and of joy, 
had a light in their glassy clearness as if a sparkle of 
the sunlight had somehow got in behind them. There 
Was a carnation colour on one cheek and a fainter 
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glow on the other; his clear-cut features were 
fair as wax, and the Scotch cap sat jauntily on the 
finely shaped young head. It was no wonder the 
lady of the Manor House, as she passed down the 
pathway to her pony-carriage, looked almost in 
aunazement at the radiant boy who had the gift of so 
She was standing with a group of 
friends ; amongst them was a child smaller than 
Tots, a rich little mortal in red velvet, in contrast to 
the poor little mortal in pink cotton. 

“ How could I put money in heaven?” the pink 
cotton child asked out loud. “1 want to put money 
in heaven—oh ! so much! only I haven’t got any to 
put.” 

The eager voice went farther than Willie’s ears. 
The lady of the Manor House took out her purse, 
and sent the child in velvet after them, saying— 

“Give this sixpence to that little girl—the little 
girl in pink cotton.” 

“ Pinktottens | Pinktottens !” 
baby voice, in pursuit. 

Willie looked back. 

“ Pinktottens, here ’s sixpence,” gasped the small 
child, overtaking them ; and then Willie saw that 
the lady standing by her earriage at the church gate 
was beckoning to him. 


sweet a voice. 


cried the shrill 








LOVE 


BY THE REV. R. 


S not vanity very human? Who 
does not desire approbation, 
and love praise? Who but 
is pleased with the admira- 
tion of his fellows, and 
gratified with their applause ? 
The humanness and natural- 
ness of this desire, and, up 
to a certain point, its law- 
fulness as an incentive to 
effort, are its great danger 
to character. The tempta- 
tion which seems to us so 
natural, that we are almost 

ignorant of its existence, is our deadliest foe. 
Hence, perhaps, it is that there is no defect of 

character more common, or exhibiting greater 
variety, than this one of love of display ; concern 
to make an outside show—a metaphorical putting 
of our whole stock-in-trade in the shop window. 
Its shapes are protean ; its colours changeful as 
the chameleon. Some creatures take their hue 
from the food they live on. This love of display 
can feed on any fare. It can thrive in a palace 
or prison, cloister or cottage, or pulpit, peniten- 
tiary, or parliament. Like the excrescence Milton 





speaks of, which became larger than the head of 
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the man on which it grew, this vanity may be- 
come the very life and self of the man—his one 
motive and glory. 

It will even enter the new heart itself, and be- 
come as it were an angel of light; until even 
grace is made a god of, and not God felt to be 
the one giver of grace. This vanity will wear the 
face of pity. It will dress itself in the clothes 
of generosity, and, in its love of admiration, 
deck itself in the best robes of merey and 
charity. 

It may be seen in the drab of the Quaker, 
equally with the eccentricities of fashion. In 
the minister more pleased with himself than with 
his Master. In the worker of philanthropy, so 
anxious to hear his name mentioned. In the dis- 
play of jewelled hands, and in the prominence in 
the religious meeting of the frequent speaker. In 
talk about the high-class people we know, or the 
respectable or powerful church we belong to. In 
smatterings of scientific talk, in subscription lists, 
and in the ambitions of vestries and parish 
officers. In the education of our children. In 
the style of an advertisement, in the adornment 
of houses ; even in humility herself—for we may 
be proud of not being proud, and vain of not 
being vain. No three letters are more wor- 
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shipped in England or America to-day, than the 
three—B [ G. 

This sin often makes us smile when we note its 
manifestations ; but the Scriptures are careful to 
teach us that whilst God hates all sin, this one of 
love of display is God’s special abhorrence. No- 
thing is spoken of in the Bible in such marked 
terms of repugnance. Whether it be David num- 
bering the people, or Haman, or Nebuchadnezzar, 
or the Pharisee in the Temple, the terms used in 
reference to this sin are always most severe. It 
lurked, to his sorrow, in the folds of Joseph’s 
coat. It helped to expel Satan from heaven, 
Adam from Paradise, and Saul from his throne. 
Haman it cost his life, Nebuchadnezzar both his 
reason and his throne. 

It isa kind of mental intoxication, arising from 
an undue estimate of self, a depreciatory estimate 
of others, and an utter misconception of our com- 
plete dependence on God. It is the child of 
conceit and ignorance. Its robe is a grandeur that 
will not bear inspection, and which is only of use 
in stnshiny weather. Its servants are flattery, 
fashion, and affectation. Its companions, folly 
and broken credit. Its followers, trouble, shame, 
scorn, and meanness. It begins to rear a Babel 
to reach the sky, and it ends with scattered forces 
and great ruins. It comes stealthily, and with 
much fine pretence, into our walk, and look, and 
It is the clearest proof of man’s con- 
sciousness of his fall; his ever attempting to 
cloke felt deficiency by fine appearance ;_ self- 
deification was the first Adam’s desire; self- 
abasement was the great desire of the second. 
Self-glorification was the aim of the first, self- 
crucifixion the aim of the second Adam. 

We hope we shall not be thought cynical in 
saying, that this love of display is pre-eminent 
amongst the features of this age. So hungry is 
the age for “show,” that we have special ‘so- 
ciety newspapers,” and “ magazines,” and “ bio- 
graphies,” which are full of the most sacred details 
of private life. To be conspicuous, admired, 
courted, talked about, and notorious, seems to be 
with many the one great end of life. Society 
keeps the individual conscience. What others do 
must be done; and thus many a happy home, 
and voung life, and loving heart, are sacrificed to 
the god of appearance. 

The extent to which this “love of show ” has 
influenced character may be very clearly seen in 
observing the current of religious life. How much 
talk we have heard, and what conferences have 
heen held about individual peace, and rest, and 
joy! What unveiling of the deepest experiences of 
the heart! Happiness rather than goodness ; per- 
sonal joy rather than quiet duty, seem to have been 
the quest. To think little about self, to talk less, to 
leave joy to take care of itself, so busy with and 
for God, only concerned quietly to do His will, this 
is surely the true ideal and end. “ Advancement 


speech, 


in religious life,” says one of the fathers, “does 
not so much consist in having the grace of con- 
solation, as being able to bear the loss of it with 
patience and cheerfulness.” The contrast, between 
the reticence in the Gospels, as to personal 
details about Christ’s life and experience, and the 
hunger for these things to-day, is both most 
marked and suggestive. 

The political world (altogether irrespective of 
party) has not escaped the influence of this pre- 
valent love of display. Nations have to learn 
that sacrifices for the good of others, and self- 
repression, are as much national virtues and 
duties, as they are private ones. 

The wide diffusion of knowledge in our ex- 
cellent cheap press, and in magazines, where we 
find articles on the most intricate questions of 
science, philosophy, and religion, has indirectly 
helped this love of display in another form. The 
poet said that “a little knowledge was a dan- 
gerous thing.” The shallow scepticism of the 
age is often the display of a desire for notoriety. 
Such persons are entirely ignorant of the great 
works of the mighty masters of thought—works 
which have solved and set at rest the “doubts 
and questions” which have largely been fed by 
glancing over an articie in the train, or during 
the leisure of a Sunday afternoon. To live 
in shadow and doubt can never be a sign of 
enlightenment. The shadow is largest when the 
sun is lowest. Archbishop Whately used to say, 
that all pretension in talk and appearance had 
this for its explanation :—-‘‘ The person so boast- 
ing being conscious of the poverty of his real 
condition, used these references to learning, and 
family, and wealth, as blinds to conceal the truth 
and facts.” Where there is real perfume the 
flower need not be much seen, for the scent 
will discover its whereabouts. The nettle may 
need to lift its head, but the violet need not. 
The two words we shall do well to ponder, as 
indicating the deepest need of our life to-day, in 
the heme, the Church, and the State, are reality 
and simplicity. 

None of our real friends are deceived by our 
love of display. They know us as we are, and 
they know our appearances. They admire us in 
truth for what we are, and often smile at our 
folly in our pretences. If we faney (and we do) 
that we can easily read and “see through” other 
people, let us not forget that with similar ease 
other people read and “see through” us. 

All that can be gained in life by display is 
really worthless. It must cease one day, and 
when that day comes, and our power for display 
is gone, our supposed friends will go with it, leaving 
us only to moralise over their inconstancy, and 
to be mortified in the hour of our desolation with 
meditations upon our empty folly. On the other 
hand, he who determines to resist the temptation 
to this evil, exhibits self-control, shows his nobility 
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of purpose, and that he both respects himself and 
that which is best and highest in life. None of 
the passions is either so hungry or so dissatisfied 
as the passion for display. The more you give 
it to feed its desire, the more it wants. To 
minister to it at all is to begin to create unrest 
and hunger of spirit, with certain disappointment 
as the sure reward. It is not too much to say 
that the perfect control of this passion was the 
secret and strength and beauty (by Divine help) 
of the life of Gordon; the very essence of its 
romance and grandeur. 

Every one of us, but specially those who are 
busy in any good work, with a view to benefit 
others, should earnestly watch and take care, 
lest self-importance and love of praise become 
our secret and ruling motive. The architect who 
built the Watch Tower of Pharos for the 
Egyptian monarch, ages ago, was ordered to put 
the king’s name on it. As the architect, he 
wished his own name prominent, but dared not 
disobey so despotic a ruler. So he put the king’s 
name boldly in letters of stweco and gilt, but 
underneath en the granite, he cut his own. The 
stucco lasted for a time, but gradually the waves 
washed away the king’s name and revealed the 
architect's and his selfishness, All our work one 


day will stand equally revealed. The selfishness 
in it will be made conspicuous, and our true 
character will be revealed, in indelible letters, 
cut into the very fibre of our being. 

We shall find no exercise more healthful or 
helpful, than the meditation upon our frailty and 
nothingness, which leads us to lowliness and 
thankful contentment. The old heathen may 
here set us an example. Saladin the Great 
had a shroud brought to him daily, whilst a 
herald bade him remember his mortality. The 
Emperor Severus said, ‘I have been everything, 
and everything is nothing ; this little urn will 
contain the ashes of one for whom the 
world was too little.” We may well ponder these 
words of a modern writer: ‘Man but a span 
high, stalking through the infinite of space im all 
the grandeur of his littleness. Every wind of 
heaven able to strike into his blood the coldness 
of death; his soul gone in a moment, like melody 
from a string; his cunning, pomp, grandeur, ail 
laid low.” What becomes such a being less than 
empty show and idle appearance? Such words 
should help us to obey two difficult admoni- 
tions—‘ Not to think of ourselves more highly 
than we ought to think,” and ‘each to esteem 
other better than himself.” 


soon 
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-_ even) “DON’T YOU FIND IT DULL?” 


LITTLE street waif was once taken to 
the house of a lady, and the 
childish eyes that had to look so sharply 
after daily bread were dazzled by signs 
of splendour on every hand. “Can you 
aH get everything you want?” the child asked 

the mistress of the mansion. “ Yes, I 
think so,” was the reply. “Can you buy 
anything you’d like to have?” The lady answered 
“Yes.” And the child, who was of a meditative 
turn of mind, looked at her half-pityingly, and said, 
wonderingly, “ Don’t you find it dull?” To the 
little keen mind, accustomed to live bird-like from 
day to day, and to rejoice over a better supply with 
the delight born of rarity, the aspect of continual 
plenty, and desires all gratified by possession, con- 
tained an idea of that seemed 
Many an owner of a well-filled purse 
has found life “dull,” and pronounced in the midst 
of luxury that all things are vanity, but the hand 
distribute and 


great 
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monotony almost 


wearisome, 


that knows how to wisely seatter 
abroad the bounty possessed, will never be without 
interest in life, will never miss the sunshine that 
abides for kind and unselfish hearts. Lady Burdett- 
Coutts, whose portrait accompanies this note, entered 
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THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS, 
(From a Photograph by Messrs. Eliott and Fry.) 














upon a large inheritance in the year 1837, and she 
has used her money, not only for her fellow-crea- 
tures, but to secure humane and considerate treat- 
ment of dumb animals. She has given London 
Columbia Market, several model dwellings at low 
rates, handsome fountains, etc.; she has helped the 
poor to emigrate, and established a shelter for women, 
besides taking an active part in improving the teach- 
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many a land. In twenty-one languages portions of 
Seripture have been given away to Bank Holiday 
Visitors, to Jews, soldiers, sailors, policemen, foreign 
exhibitors, German gymnasts, Soudanese, ete. The 
Bible Stand Committee also employ the book post to 
distribute the Word of God at home and abroad, and 
their Bible carriage in France has visited every 
Department. “ We want a thousand men like him,” 





























THE CRYSTAL PALACE BIBLE STAND. 


ing of girls. Cape Town, Adelaide, and British 
Columbia, were endowed by her as colonial bishopries, 
and the natives of South Australia have shared in 
her zeal for progress and light. She is now consider- 
ing a project for training poor boys to go out with 
fishing-vessels ; many and varied are the schemes of 
her public and private charity, for she early under- 
stood that riches must be “ set flying ” to secure what 
are far beyond riches—the blessing of God, and the 
prayers of the poor. 


“THE LAMP OF GRACE.” 

“Do you believe—do you really believe that 
salvation is in Jesus Christ? Is all you profess a 
living reality to you?” asked a sceptic of a room- 
full of Christian men, Their answer was a fervent 
and enthusiastic Yes.” “ Then I tell you,” said the 
inquirer, “if [ professed a faith like yours, I would 
never rest till my fellow-creatures had heard of Jesus 
too.” And this is the feeling of all who are inspired 
by a living, loving faith ; they cannot be content till 
to the “ Master of the sheep-fold” heart after heart 
is gathered in. Every one who comes to London tries, 
as a matter of course, to see the Crystal Palace, and 
there at the Bible Stand the Lamp of Grace is borne 
aloft, shedding mighty rays that have spread to 


said a Frenchman of M. Vointet, its guardian, as he 
went with the tidings of salvation from village to 
village. At an inn in Brittany he heard the words : 
“When you were here before, you sold a Bible to 
our invalid father, who has since died: every 
evening he made each of us read it to him in 
turn.” Four hundred portions of Scripture were 
giveu away, and fifty New Testaments were sold at 
Monaco, and the people gathered gladly to listen to 
the Gospel under the very shadow of the gambling 
saloons, 


“SAVING TO THE UTTERMOST.” 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton publish a tastefully 
bound and deeply interesting little book, bearing the 
title that heads our note, and recording the story of 
twenty-five years’ labour in St. Giles—a district te 
which crowds who have been worsted in the battle 
of life seem to have drifted. This is the chosen 
“vineyard ” of Mr. George Hatton, whose name and 
face are so well known among the common lodging- 
houses, and where the poor congregate in sickness 
and need. In 1860, Mr. Hatton and some other 
young men met in Chancery Lane to start the St. 
Giles’ Christian Mission, of which the mission- 
chapel in Little Wild Street is now the head- 
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In the surrounding kitchens Mr. Hatton 
has met with wayfarers expensively educated, but 


quarters, 


who have come down in the world and sorely need a 
friend ; one could render New Testament texts in 
the original Greek, and hundreds have come down 
from high positions through the craving for drink. 
Mr. Hatton and his devoted band know that the Lord 
is mighty to save such, and to raise up the poor out 
of the dust; thousands of temperance papers are 
distributed among the children, who carry them home 
to be read by their elders, and a Christian band of 











MR. GRKORGE HATTON, 


(From a Photograph by Mr. T. Reed. 


youne believers has been organised in St. Giles’, 
whilst over a thousand persons have been received 
into fellowship in) connection with the  mission- 
church, Tn the words of Mr. Hatton, “ Sin, poverty, 
and sickness, meet and oppose us at every turn; 
but in each of our schools numbers of children have 
been converted to God,” thus one hy one helping to 
win this former citadel of Satan for Christ. Tt is a 
hard and tiring task to impress such a_ district 
permanently, but since the worth of one soul is 
incaleulable, the labourers persevere: we read of a 
friend who had toiled four years among the poor, and 
who at last lay dying of smallpox, which kept his 
relations and friends away from him in his extremity. 
There was one man in the neighbourhood whom he 
had brought to Christ, and now, as he passed to 
the Lord of the harvest, this man—the fruit of his 
toil—came in love and gratitude to take the place 
of watcher and helper beside the dying-bed of his 
teacher, while even in his unconsciousness he con- 
tinued to exhort his fellow-creatures to trust them- 
selves utterly to the Saviour. 


“AN ALL-ROUND COMPASSION.” 


“Where the Gospel goes,” writes Dr, Maxwell, 
from Chin-Chew (China), “an all-round compassion 
goes ;” the medical missionary is privileged to tell 
the suffering heathen of Christ as caring alike for 
soul and body. We remember once reading a poem 
wherein a good deacon is described as offering long 
prayer and exhortation in a poverty-stricken place, 
where the one imploring cry through all his spiritual 
mninistration was, ‘ Potatoes!” We fear that till he 
gave ear to this cry of pressing need his earnest 
efforts were in vain; Christianity is most powerful 
when warm and alive with provisions of help and 
merey. At Chin-Chew the doctor's heart yearns 
that his patients may be brought to God ; they come 
from all parts of the country round, and a native 
preacher and colporteur are ever caring for their 
interests, whilst the doctor works by private con- 
versation with the sick. Besides those recognised as 
converted, very many have gone home pondering the 
good tidings they have heard of the God of Love, 
and the colporteur follows them by-and-by to their 
far-away districts. 
sionary at Antananarivo, speaks of the work of 


* Rajaona,” the medical mis- 


healing as so pressing that he cannot preach as much 
as he would wish, but he toils on, remembering the 
words of Scripture, “I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice.” Among the teeming millions of India 
we are told that recourse is had too often to super- 
stitious charms, such as branding the body of a 
little babe because he cries so much that the ‘ wise 
man” of the place is of opinion he is possessed by 
a demon. The people flock to doctors who have 
given diligence to add to their virtue, Awowledye ; 
medical missionaries, both male and female, need 
to be increased a thousandfold. =“ Pray ve, therefore, 
the Lord of the harvest, that He will send forth 


labourers into His harvest.” 


CURING THE TINCORRIGIBLE. 

The question was put at a meeting of Sunday- 
school teachers, “ What am | to do with an incor- 
r sible boy ?”—* You have a nice chaise,” said one of 
the audience ; “take him out one day with you for a 
ride.” It seemed a singular answer, but the germ of 
the advice was this: “ Get the child’s personal con- 
fidence and affection, and entirely overthrow his idea 
of you as a natural enemy to be opposed and defied.” 
Some children—-yes, and grown-up people too— have a 
similar idea of God, that He is always against them, 
ready to strike and to punish ; their ideal Master 
does not reach their hearts, but when they know 
Him as He is, “infinitely tender, human deity,” 
they begin to understand that their notions about 
Him were a vast mistake. The Sunday-school 
teacher embodies the law as far as it requires im- 
plicit obedience, but it is the spirit of that law of 
Christ, “If ye love Me, keep My commandments.” 
We have seen the worst passions aroused in a child 
through a hot, angry blow dealt by a teacher. 
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It is hard to expeet a boy to join properly in hymns 
of praise to the “Gentle Jesus,” while smarting 
from a box on the ear administered by one of 
His followers. Cases of insubordination have been 
cured repeatedly by the revelation of real interest 
and goodness, An impertinent boy was silenced for 
that occasion and ever after by the mere quiet loan 
of a hymn-book from the teacher he was mocking. 
The receipt of a kindly letter through the post has 
delighted the recipient, and produced a marked im- 
pression on his behaviour. We heard of a gentleman 
who was repeatedly annoyed by runaway knocks 
and rings at his door; wild, troublesome children 
were the authors of the disturbance, and at last he 
succeeded in catching a noisy mite of a girl, whose 
mischievous heart doubtless beat with alarm and 
dread as he conducted his prisoner indoors. There, 
instead of threatening or punishing the child, he 
presented to lier eyes and taste a repast of pudding, 
and the juveniles left him in peace for ever after! 


“FEED MY LAMBS.” 

A Christian worker in the Field Lane Ragged 
School, Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, was enjoying 
the country breezes near Box Hill when he met a 
happy little fellow, reared amid the slopes of the 
Surrey hills. Thinking of the children whose pale 
hungry faces haunted his memory, the teacher saic, 
‘“*T suppose, my boy, you know nothing of the poor 
boys and girls in London?” “Oh yes, I do!” 





THE WILLING ONE “HERE Y'ARE, TEACHER!” 


(4 Sketch in the Field Lane Ragged Schools.) 


answered the lad, who was studying history at 
school; “they paints their bodies, doesn’t they, sir?” 


Our ideas may be less misty than those of the little 
scholar, but the condition of the poor around Field 





THE READY ONE—“I KNOW, TEACHER!” 


(A Sketch in the Field Lane Ragged Schools.) 


Lane, and the account of the tireless agencies ever 
working for their help, will come to some of us as a 
revelation. The school was commenced in a district 
so full of desperate characters that it was called 
“Jack Ketel’s Warren,” and alarming disturbances 
were encountered by the p-oneers of the movement, 
which now inciudes a school-room seating 1,000 chil- 
dren, a creche, servants’ home, Sunday services, certi- 
fied industrial institutes, ete. Country girls, friend- 
less and poor in London, have been brought to the 
institution by policemen, and there restored to their 
friends or placed in situations. The almost starving 
children in the district are fed at Field Lane from 
the “leavings” collected from large warehouses, 
and clothes are urgently needed all the year round 
for these boys and girls, many of whom could not 
possibly put in an appearance at any Board school, 
and some of whom cannot get work to do for want of 
necessary garments. “Here in Field Lane,” says 
Lord Shaftesbury, “boys and girls come by troops, 
praying to be admitted— praying to be brought under 
order and discipline praying to be taught.” In the 
early days of the school a great rapping at the door 
was heard one night, and eight or ten boys were 
found waiting outside in the street; one of them 
acted as spokesman, and said, “ We want to learn 
some religion.”"—‘“* But you are too late ; we close at 
nine, and it is now a quarter to nine.”—‘* Well,” said 
the poor boy, determined not to be denied, “isn’t a 
quarter of an hour's religion better than nothing 
That boy grew up to lead a most useful life, helped 
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by the patient, self-denying charity that, in the 
uupromising ground of the Field Lane Ragyed 
School— 
“Lays the rough paths of nature even, 
And opens in each heart a little heaven.” 


THE LAND OF THE INQUISITION. 
In sunny Spain, where shadows have yet hung so 
long across the Gospel, 
the feet of the young and 
strong are passing to and Ps 
fro with the tidings of LEA 
peace. 


“There is no Sab- «tf 
bath in Spain,” has been 


mournfully said; dark 
and = priest-ridden has 
been the land of vine- 


yard and orange-grove. 
But a branch of the far- 
spreading tree of the 
Young Men’s Christian 
has taken 
good root in Spain, and 
premises have been in- 
augurated in the Calle de 
la Ballesta, Madrid, for 
the purpose of spreading 
the Holy Seriptures and 
helping young lives by 


Association 


brotherly counsel and 
sympathy to grow up 
pure aud upright. Just 
at the beginning of this 
new effort a little help 
towards its 
much needed, and F. A. 

Atkins, Esq., 8, Adam 

Street, Adelphi, would thankfully take charge of 
any such aid. 
the birds of heaven, but it has been created in the 
name of the Lord, who alone knows the surrounding 
temptations, and the need in the Spanish capital 
of an institute which is at once a refuge for young 
men and the centre of instruction in divine and 
useful knowledge for people of all classes and of 
whatever age. The Royal Armoury in Madrid is 
superb and world-renowned; in the city which 
contains it may the King of kings, by means of His 
young soldiers, arouse a mighty host to conquer 
superstition with the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the Word of God, 


progress is 


The Spanish branch is as poor as 


A SOLDIER OF CHRIST. 


““ 


can love be bought with 
but gold, used as the 


“Tn life,” asks Johnson, 
gold?” In one sense—no ; 
instrument of benevolent action, in faithful, righ- 
teous stewardship, is mighty to open the founts of 
love, and make rocky places fruitful for good. It 
would be out of place to particularise instances in 
which with quiet simplicity one of the most honoured 





MR. S. MORLEY, M.P. 
Wrom a Photograph by Messrs. Maull and Fox.) 


of our merchants, Samucl Morley, has dried the 
mourner’s tear and brought to fainting lips the cup 
of cold water for the Master’s sake; would that all 
whose integrity and industry God has blessed, 
remembered their solemn responsibility to Him! 
We cannot refrain from recalling the memory of one 
Christian man, laid on a bed of pain, whose case 
could bear the must searching inquiry, but whom 
illness had brought lower 

and lower ; help came to 

him through Mr. Morley, 

dee with a kindly sympathy 
that removed his crush- 
ing anxieties and seemed 
to the 
marvellous token of the 
Father's care. In Par- 
liament Mr. Morley’s 
voice has long been heard 
on behalf of the helpless 
and oppressed; he is a 
prominent amid 
the gatherings of our 
philanthropic 
a zealous worker in the 
public purity 


poor believer a 


figure 
societies, 


cause of 


and sobriety, and a 
trustee of the Young 
Men's Christian Asso- 


ciation, in which he takes 
a deep interest. He has 
declined a title, but his 
years are ripe with truest 
achieved by 
love to God and man. 


honours, 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
QUESTIONS, 

1. How many cities were set apart for the 
special occupation of the Levites ? 

2. When do we first read of the disciples of 
our Lord baptizing people ? 

3. About whom are the words 
shalt be turned into another man”? 

4. What title, previously applied only to the 
High Priests, was used by Samuel concerning Saul ? 

5. What was it made Saul so opposed to 
David ? 

6. What was the first intimation given by our 
Lord of the resurrection of the body ? 
our Lord gives the 


used, “Thou 


7. Quote words in’ which 
first intimation of His betrayal. 

8. In what great battle were the 
Israel so surrounded by their enemies, that their 
captain fain to to them words of 
encouragement and support ? 

9. What is generally understood from the 
passage—‘ David fled to Naioth in Ramah ?” 

10. Mention a time when the people wanted to 
take our Lord by force and make Him a king. 


children of 


Was address 
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OOR and proud” is a proverb often 
on our lips ; “ Poor and shy” seldom 
passes them. Pride is more readily 
understood than shyness, therefore 
Ss the one is too frequently mistaken for 
G> the other. And they are not easily distin- 
yy guishable, since the root of each is planted 
¥9 in the same soil, and that soil is Poverty. 

There is a shy poverty and there is a proud 
poverty ; let us respect them both, and employ 
such tact and sympathy as we may in approach- 
ing them. As a young child or timid girl would 





be frightened by unexpected or too familiar 
overtures, so the person who would hide a 


hard lot from an inquisitive world would be 
overwhelmed by the blatant charity which has 
become the fashion. The poverty that hides 
itself from the light of day can only.be reached 
by love, as the drooping and withering flower of 
the rocks can only be revived by the dew from 
heaven. 

No class is exempt from the crushing power of 
misfortune, and whether in town or country, we 
have only to look abroad to discover where the 
1025 
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POVERTY. 


BEALE. 

















bolt has fallen ; but how to aid the sufferers is 
not always so easy as to see the suffering. 
Almost while I write, the story is told me of two 
poor ladies in a country parish, daughters of a 
once well-to-do yeoman, who took a cottage and 
immured themselves in it. One was known to 
be an invalid, and the other to wait upon her. 
They visited no one, and invited none to their 
house, so that their cireumstances were for some 
time a mystery. But, happily, in the country it 
is not so easy to starve and die unnoticed as in 
London or other large cities, so efforts were 
made to discover their real condition—for a long 
time in vain. At last, however, the clergyman 
effected an entrance on some well-framed pretext, 
and found almost an empty house—no food, no 
furniture, and the poor ladies half-starved. Every- 
thing had gone for food, until now nothing was left. 
And it was not easy to relieve them, for whether 
from pride or timidity, they refused, at first, to 
receive the money collected for them, and pro- 
mised weekly by kindly neighbours. At last, 
however, thanks to the good clergyman’s sympa- 
thetic dealing with them, they submitted to be 
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helped for a while, until they eventually left the 
neighbourhood. 

Hundreds of similar cases are to be found 
everywhere amongst the respectable poor. We 
rarely, if ever, hear of the yeoman or his family 
turning beggars, but we do hear of bad times 
which well-nigh beggar them. Crops fail, cattle 
die, and the world talks of “the grumbling 
farmer”; but the world does not always realise 
the murrain or the storms that work his ruin. 
Yet, when he is “sold up,” what becomes of his 
children, especially when, as is often the case, 
educated above their position? It was suggested 
the other day that the farmer’s daughters should 
be taught book-keeping by double entry, so as to 
keep their father’s accounts, and have chapter and 
verse to show landlords and others the true state 
of what is expended on the farm. This might 
be a wiser education than so-called ‘ accomplish- 
ments,” and might help to stave off such poverty 
as that of the case we have quoted. 

But too often, when trouble comes to the 
farms, the inhabitants either emigrate or flee to 
the cities. They would hide their heads or seek 
their fortunes anywhere away from the place of 
their birth, or the spot where they lived in their 
prosperous days. Emigration, under good aus- 
pices, is said to be advantageous to the farmer, 
though we hear of worse times abroad than at 
home; but to swell the already overcrowded 
town or city is too often a mistake. Why agri- 
culturists throng to London we know not, but 
they do. We meet labourers in search of work 
from all the English counties, who do not beg, 
yet have had no food during a tramp of many 
hours. These need aid more than the profes- 
sional beggar, whose hand is ever extended ; and, 
but for our refuges or the keen eye of Chris- 
tian charity, might starve. 

A milk-walk or a small shop in London ap- 
pears the El Dorado of the family of many an 
unfortunate farmer. Too proud or too shy to 
set up afresh in an inferior position where they 
are known, they look for advertisements, or 
journey haphazard, where they are not known. 
Unaccustomed to city ways, the milk-walk, 
greengrocer’s, or huxter’s shop, or some other 
effort, usually fails, and the remnant of pro- 
perty is lost. If men are stranded, what of 
women? The eyes of memory bring before us 
two of respectable parentage and up-bringing, 
located in two dingy rooms, one of which was 
a small, dark shop. What the change must 
have been from the pure air and bright country 
to that dismal suburban locality, none but they 
could conceive. Still, rather than “bide at 
home,” they sold farthing’s-worths of lollipops to 
dirty children, and ha’porths of cotton to drag- 
gled women, so long as any measure of health 
remained to them. When the health failed, 
what then? It must have been the workhouse, 


but for a merciful Providence. They were dis- 
covered in time, and, after much persuasion, 
placed in a home. 

But all are not so fortunate, or are so inacces- 
sible that their pressing needs are not known till 
too late. The craze for change or publicity, or 
some untoward circumstance, detaches people 
from their natural sphere, and, contrary to good 
advice, sends them adrift. One country bird 
imagines that its notes should resound on a city 
platform ; another that it can astonish the world 
by prose or rhyme. They come untrained, per- 
haps unbefriended, to town, and exhaust all their 
resources in vain attempts to accomplish what 
only severe study can bring to pass. Here and 
there one succeeds, but the many fail. Artists, 
authors, musicians, actors, and crowds of country- 
bred folks are living in a state of actual or semi- 
poverty, that the world knows nothing of. — Prob- 
ably your next-door neighbour, or even the top- 
floor lodger in the house where you oceupy the 
first-floor, may be in a condition of wretched 
suspense and anxiety of which you know nothing. 
There is an overflow of public benevolence, and an 
inundation of appeals for every conceivable charity, 
but how to reach the “shy poverty” which is at 
your very elbow is a problem you must solve. 

It matters not how it is brought about—there it 
is. Ambition is frequently its origin, and we 
need only to read the biographies of most of our 
celebrated men to discover what struggles and 
straits it has led them into. And we need only 
look around us to see that similar lives are passing 
daily in our midst. It is an old story, but none 
the less sad because old. Let each one of us save 
one. Who knows if the frequent attempts at 
self-destruction might not be prevented by some 
individual ‘act of kindness? It is an awful re- 
sponsibility that we all have in being our 
“brother's keeper.” 

Anonymous relief is a great boon to many, 
who, rather than make their necessities known, 
would flee to the ends of the earth, were that 
possible, and were such “ends” either existing or 
come-at-able. 

We have known a widow lady and her children 
raised from temporary despair to sudden hope by 
the receipt by post of the first half of a ten-pound 
note. They were not of the idle class, but hard 
workers for daily bread, and they were for the 
time being without money. Although living in 
the country and far from friendless, they would 
neither borrow nor beg; but they were strong in 
faith, and had laid their case before “ the Father 
of the fatherless and the God of the widow.” 
On opening the letter, directed in a strange hand, 
something fell out of a piece of paper on which 
was inscribed, “With all good wishes.” The 
ten in the corner of the half-note startled the 
recelver, Who uttered a cry and the words, ‘ An 
answer to prayer.” ‘One of those horrible flash 

















notes! what a shame!” cried another. ‘“ The Bank 
of Love! Let us put it in the fire,” a third. But it 
was a bond side Bank of England note, and when 
all were convinced of the fact, the anxiety con- 
cerning the next morning’s post may be imagined. 

“ Perhaps the other half will not come. It may 
be lost in the oftice, or stolen. Who could have 
sent it?” 

And so the day wore through, until the following 
morning brought the other moiety, and joy reigned 
where sorrow was imminent. That anonymous 
gift, and one or two others that succeeded it at 
intervals, enabled the recipients to tide over their 
difficulties, and gave them heart to labour on. 
The donor had the satisfaction of knowing that 
the struggling mother and children were able to 
maintain their position and gradually improve it. 

A delicately volunteered loan will also some- 
times enable those on the verge of ruin to right 
themselves. “ From him that would borrow of 
thee turn not thou away,” are words often hard 
of understanding, because everybody knows that 
the borrower frequently fails to repay. 

“That is the best ten shillings I ever lent in 
my life,” said a gentleman who had just lent that 
sum. “I shall never have it again; but then I 
shall never be asked again.” 

This was worldly wisdom, but not quite what 
our Divine Teacher meant. He is a true bene- 
factor who will lend at a moment of extreme 
need. Many a respectable tradesman, or farmer, 
or unfortunate professional man even, has been 
saved from ruin by a timely loan. When the 
bailiff is in the house or the creditor at the door, 
and when all seems lost to the tenants of the 
homestead, the friend who will stay the hand of 
the destroyer is looked upon as a heavenly visit- 
ant ; and so he is: Heaven-sent, at any rate. Few 
fail to return the loan when better times arrive, 
and the sympathetic lender does not blazon to the 
world his deed, but respects the feelings of the 
“shy ” recipient, and conceals it as the other would 
fain do his poverty. Instances have come before 
us more than once, both in town and country, of 
positive ruin averted by such means—employed, 
of course, with due caution. 

And not only among the respectable classes 
does “shy poverty” exist, but among those who 
are called “the working men.” The term is il- 
logical as applied to any particular grade, since all 
who earn money are working men, from the Lord 
Chancellor to the navvy whose tale I would tell. 

There was a railway in formation, and the work 
was stopped for want of funds. This meant 
trouble to all concerned in it—irector, engineer, 
and navvies. The first failed, the second had to 
relinquish what he had hoped would be a home 
for three years, and the third had to shift for 
themselves as best they could. One of the latter 


Was seen wandering about the town asking for 
work, which he failed to obtain. 


We encountered 
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him, and seeing the disappointed, wistful face, 
followed him to the abode which he also hoped 
to tenant so long as the line was forming. 

“ You are thrown out of employment. Ls there 
anything we can do for you!” we asked, abruptly 
perhaps. 

“ No, thankee ; [ am just off in search of work,” 
was the somewhat gruff reply 

The door was ajar, and a respectable-looking 
woman came forward and asked us in. The room 
was neat and decently furnished, but there was 
neither fire nor the appearance of edibles, though 
it was about the dinner-hour. 

“Perhaps you are the lady my landlady 
promised to recommend me to,” she said. “I 
am trying to get a little dress-making.” 

“You will not mind doing up an old dress ?’ 
we asked doubtfully. 

* Anything, ma’am, that I can do at home, for 
one of my children is ill,” she replied, pointing to 
a chair in which sat a sick boy. There were 
other children about. 

‘“* Hunger,” we thought, as we hastened off in 
search of some improvised needlework and food. 

Returning quickly and unexpectedly, we found 
the husband in consultation with the wife. He 
said he had been bred a shoemaker, and would be 
thankful for a job if we could recommend him— 
a neighbour would lend him the tools. We 
wanted a pair of boots patched, and promised 
them at once; but meanwhile ventured to offer 
a particular pudding for the invalid. Without 
awaiting consent, we opened our basket of pro- 
visions and left in search of the old boots. 

The barrier of pride and shyness was broken 
down when we went back, and we were “ received 
with thanks,” but not servility: for we found, on 
inquiry, that he was an independent north- 
countryman, and all he wanted was work. 

It was found both for him and his wife, and 
they proved very efficient. She was an excellent 
needlewoman, and he, had he “stuck to his 
last,” would have been a master shoemaker by 
that time, but trade had been bad, and he had 
taken to navvy-work, which suited his health, he 
said. Be that as it may, he was then a stranger 
in a strange land, and timely aid enabled him 
and his wife to retrieve their circumstances, 
until he finally got good work elsewhere, and 
they removed to a distance. Before leaving, 
they showed us their children well shod, their 
sick boy cured, their small possessions saved, and 
spoke of the kindness of their poor neighbours, 
and the work given by their richer ones, with 
hearts overflowing with gratitude. 

[f such things as these happen in the compara- 
tively sparsely peopled country, what of the over- 
populated cities? What, above all, of London, 
whither “the tribes come up” from every quarter 
of the habitable globe? We will defer the 
answer to this inquiry to another sketch. 
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A STORY OF 


THE 


CHAPTER V. 
A SUMMONS. 


“But neither breath of morn when she ascends, 
With charm of earliest birds, nor rising sun, 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor walk by moon 
Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet.” 

MILTON’S “ PARADISE LOST.” 





P a HERE are 

the girls, 

Jig) 1 Oi dt 
inquired Mrs. 
Berners, as her 
husband came 
in from the gar- 
den, and took 
off his hat with 
the courtesy 
that had never 
failed in fifty 
years of married 
life. 

There was a_ certain 
asperity in his little wife’s 
tone that made Mr. Berners 
lift his eyes in placid surprise. 
The girls, my dear?” he said equably ; “ the girls 
are not coming in just yet. They have gone with 
Guy to Farley Copse, to hear the nightingales.” 

There are circumstances under which a judicious 
reticence is a wife’s best gift. Mrs. Berners might 
have found it difficult to reconcile wifely respect with 
speech ; but her silence saved the proprieties. She 





or 


held her tongue, and smiled with the sweetness born 
She had not called the 
‘an old goose” to his face, 


of a resisted temptation. 
too amiable grandpapa ‘ 
but only her own conscience knew how near she had 
been to doing it. Of course he did not know, he did 
not understand, she told herself; but then he was 
only a man—a creature dowered, Mrs. Berners con- 
sidered, with an admirable, but narrow intelligence— 
deep, certainly, but with obvious limits, and not 
directly available in social dilemmas. 

On the whole, she would not have had it otherwise. 
The man of versatile acuteness, with an eye for petty 
details and an ear for gossips’ whisperings, is not a 
man who commands a woman’s admiration. Mrs. 
Berners intinitgly preferred her husband, with his 
wise simplicity and large single-heartedness, his lofty 
thoughts and aims, and his utter inability to compre- 
hend a mean motive or a paltry feeling. 

But just now it was a little trying, and in her 
annoyance she could almost have wished that some 
leaven of the serpent’s cunning had been blended 
with the masculine nobility of intellect that was 
more at home with Greek dialecticians or the ancient 
Fathers than with the village gossip. 





SANDFORD TOWERS. 


CONFLICT. 

She knew all about it herself, seldom as she went 
beyond her own gates, She was aware that all the 
neighbourhood was talking of Guy Russell’s con- 
tinual presence at the Rectory, and finding a new 
significance in it; and lately she had heard, in 
the inscrutable way in which people always be- 
come acquainted with the things they would 
least wish to hear, that Mrs, Tracy, the widowed 
sister who presided over the young squire’s house, 
had been indulging in offensive remarks on the en- 
couragement her brother received from Mrs. Berners, 
the folly of elderly matchmakers, and the unsuit- 
ability of a marriage between Guy Russell of Sand- 
ford Towers and a country solicitor’s daughter. 

All this Mrs. Berners had heard, and she had been 
first incredulous, and then extremely angry. Her 
pride was wounded as much as her affections were 
alarmed. Such a union could only lead to unhappi- 
ness, she considered ; and that she should be sus- 
pected of encouraging it! She a matchmaker ! she 
trying to entrap the boy she loved so well! It was 
all she could do to refrain from speaking of it to 
Agnes, only that it seemed impossible in the face ot 
the girl's maiden innocence and unconsciousness, 
And then Guy had been returned in the late election 
for Sandford Magna, and Mrs. Berners had congratu- 
lated him with a comfortable feeling that his Parlia- 
inentary duties would at least keep him out of Agnes’ 
way, and had watched his departure for London with 
a secret enjoyment of the situation that was a little 
premature, 

For Guy was always running down on one excuse 
or another, and had arrived to-day on the frivolous 
pretext of helping in the Whitsun decorations. She 
had nerved herself to tell him at last that his visits 
must be fewer, or must cease altogether, and now her 
husband had taken all the point from the little 
lecture by letting him go off with the girls to Farley 
Copse. 

Mrs. Berners could hardly bring herself to be civil 
to Guy when he brought her granddaughters back. 
There was no fault to be found with the reasonable 
hour or the lovely night, but not the less was Mrs. 
Berners’ brow dark and her looks cold. 

“T wish you could have gone with us,’ 
audaciously ; “it has been an evening out of a thou- 
sand, a night to be remembered for ever! Did you 
ever see such tints in the sky, Minnie, or such a lovely 


said Guy, 


young moon?” 

The air was still sweet and balmy, and the sky 
bright and clear. There had been a cloudless sun 
set, and a band of pale gold showed through the 
trees, while above them the sky passed through 
infinite shades of iridescent opal to the pure grey of 
the zenith. The young moon hung its silver bow 
above the chestnuts, and a star shone in Jambent 
beauty by its side, 

















“So you have been to hear the nightingales ?” said 
Mrs. Berners, with a look that made Agnes suddenly 
uncomfortable. 


in June 


“What an occupation for a senator 


rit 
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“Grandmamma thinks Parliament sits at Whit- 
suntide,” said Keith saucily. 

“Oh! is that the casus belli?” * But 
I am not neglecting my duties to the good people of 
Sandford Magna, I you, 
and if it were not, I have paired for a month, 
and my pair is a good speaker—an infinitely greater 
But his 


said Guy. 


assufe This is Recess ; 


Joss to his side than [ am to mine. 
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father was dying, and he was glad to make a 
bargain.” 
“ And what pressing duty is it that has induced 


you to pair?” asked Mrs. Berners. 











Mr. Russell laughed good-humouredly. 

“Tt shall be whatever you like,” he said. “TIT 
think myself I was getting anxious about—the hay !” 
sad Mr. rhis perpetual 
sunshine is very pleasant, but the farmers want rain, 


or 


“Quite so,” Berners. 
no doubt.” 

And then there was a little desultory talk about 
the weather and the crops between the parson and 
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the squire, till the girls brought it round to the 
decorations and the chances of a fine Whitsunday. 

“1 think we shall have rain soon,” said Guy, as 
he took his leave. “The barometer is at stormy, 
I’m afraid.” 

He looked at his Minnie rather dubiously ; but 
Mrs. Berners only shook hands with a little accession 
of dignity. 

“Is there anything the matter, grandmamma ?” 
Agnes asked wistfully, as she bent over the little 
old lady for her good-night kiss. ‘“ You did not 
mind our being a little late, did you? The nightin- 
gales were singing so deliciously! Farley Copse 
seemed quite alive with them ; and it was so lovely 
there after the long, hot day. It is not really dark ; 
and Guy was with us, you know. We were quite 
safe with Guy.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Berners had her own opinion about 
this. She laughed—a short, sharp laugh, that jarred 
on her granddaughter’s happy mood, 

“Grannie’s vexed, I wish we had not gone,” 
said Keith, when they reached their own room. 

“Yes, grannie is vexed,” said Agnes, pensively ; 
but she could not say, “I wish we had not gone.” 
All the glamour of that starlit walk was round her 
still, would be round her all her life. Whatever else 
came to her, whatever sorrow or loss the unknown 
years might bring, the memory of to-night would 
remain—a sweet and subtle perfume of happiness 
that no after sorrow could destroy. One of the most 
unreal of poets struck a note of reality when he 
wrote— 

“You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will cling to it still.” 

The seent of the roses! Are there any so sweet 
now as those we gathered in our youth? To-night 
\gnes was young, and life was beautiful; and 
though her grandmother’s disapproval had cast a 


* shadow across the sensitive spirit, she could not say 


with Keith, “IT wish we had not gone.” 

She opened the window and looked into the night 

the night that had been so beautiful, but that 
seemed a little empty now. A cool wind was blow- 
ing off the downs, there was a chilliness in the air 
that told of coming rain. In the dark pile faintly 
outlined against the dark sky, lights were flickering, 
but evenas she looked they vanished. She knew 
what their going out meant, for the dark pile was 
Sandford Towers, and Guy Russell must have got 
home. She turned away with a little shiver, and 
closed the casement. The day was over, and only 
its memory remained. 

“ How your eyes shine!” said Keith, ‘Are you 
going to write a poem?” 

Keith had the firmest faith in the excellence of 
her sister’s verses, and had, besides, a comforting way 
of attributing any unusual exaltation or emotion in 
her aspect to the stirring of the afflatus in whose 


divinity she entirely believed. 
* Not to-night,” said Agnes, [It was all she said 


to Keith, but to herself she whispered, with a soft 
little laugh, “I am too happy to write to-night.” 

For in spite of the chill that had seemed to come 
with the darkness and the wind without, she was 
too happy to be depressed or saddened by it. Here 
in the familiar room, though only the memory of the 
starlit walk remained, the memory was sweet enough 
to banish the momentary shadow the contrast of the 
actual night had brought. 

She leaned forward and kissed her sister—her 
sister who had shared that wondrous walk, and 
listened to the nightingales who seemed to have 
gathered its spirit into their melody, and given it a 
voice. Agnes had not resented Keith’s presence as 


.Guy Russell had. She had not arrived at any con- 


scious wish to be alone with him. It was enough 
for her to walk by his side in a silence better than 
speaking, and hear his voice as he talked to her sister, 
His ill-humour had not been able to withstand 
Keith’s joyous unconsciousness of offence, and he 
talked to her as he might searcely have done to 
Agnes. Men never talk so freely and graciously as 
when they are with a woman whom they entirely 
like, and with whom there is no question or possi- 
bility of their falling in love. Friendship is as ex- 
pansive as love is often reserved and dumb. 

Guy talked more to Keith than he would have 
done to her sister, but the consciousness of that ovner 
listener who walked so silently at his side gave an 
interest and vitality to all he said that Keith herself 
could never have evoked. 

“Tdo like Guy,” observed Keith, stimulated per- 
haps by the recent conversation, “I used to think 
him a prig, but he isn’t when one knows him better. 
I wonder if he and gran have had a quarrel? He 
was with her ever so long before he came down to 
us. And didn’t you notice she said to him, quite 
disagreeably, that she didn’t care to see flowers from 
London planted in the ehurehyard ; and when he said 
something about giving of our best, she said, quite 
snappishly, ‘ Yes—our best, not other people’s !’? As 
if Guy was ‘other people!’ He is a part of Sand- 
ford, and if he bought the flowers, L suppose he 
made them his.” 
3ut I understand what grand- 
mamma means,” said Agnes. “She likes the very 


“Yes, indeed. 


actual growth of our own fields and gardens, the 
‘fruit of the soil,’ something that we knew and loved 
before we gave it. But [ think when she sees those 
white azaleas to-morrow she will. forgive Guy for 
getting them.” 

“Yes,” said Keith confidently ; 
gives Guy in the end, however angry she may be.” 

Guy himself would have given much for a like 
serene confidence. He had gone home a good deai 
startled by all that had oceurred, and decidedly 
angry with Mrs. Berners’ interference. And after 
all, what right had she to interfere? It was 
monstrous, thought the young man, as he took his 


‘ 


‘eran always for- 


way home under the darkening skies, it was 
absolutely monstrous that before he had breathed 











even a word of his love this fiery little grandmother 
should stand in his path with warning finger and 
sparkling eyes. He had looked for opposition from 
his own people, but in truth he had secretly counted 
on his Minnie’s aid. And now to find her actually 
on the other side, gone over to the enemy without 
striking a blow, standing in the very vanguard of 
his foes! He did full justice to the disinterested- 
ness of her conduct, but was he—was Agnes to be 
What might she 
not do to prejudice Agnes against him—Agnes, who 
liked him, he hoped, but whose love he told himself 
he had had no chance of winning? How was he to 


sacrificed to an old lady’s pride ? 


have any chance if the Rectory doors were to be 
practically closed against him ? 

He went up the steps to the great house that was 
his home, and pulled the bell with an impatience 
that showed the disturbance of his thoughts. For 
Guy Russell had a calm and even temperament, and 
a well-balanced mind— 

“Unruffled by the cataracts and breaks 
That humour interposed too often makes.” 


He felt a little ashamed as he heard the clangour 
reverberating through the vaulted passages, and met 
the astonished looks of the man who opened the door, 
Was he becoming irritable and captious under the 
first breath of opposition? Was this the way to 
show himself worthy of Agnes March? He weat on 
to the drawing-room with somewhat lowered crest, 
but his reception there put him on the defensive 
again. 

“You are late, Guy,” said Mrs. Tracy, in chilling 
tones, “Might I ask where you have been?” 

*“ Where should I have been, Marian? You knew 
I went to the Rectory, didn’t you?” 

“This afternoon—yes ; but it is ten o'clock now, 
You surely have not been there all this time? Poor 
Guy! Your ‘Minnie,’ as you call her, is a clever 
old woman, I must confess.” 

“Clever? I don't understand,” said Mr. Russell. 
He looked at his sister with some sternness ; but 
Mrs. Tracy only shrugged her white shoulders and 
smiled sarcastically. 

Mrs. Tracy was Guy Russell’s half-sister, and was 
some ten years older than himself. She had been 
early widowed, and having been left with a slender 
jointure, had come back to her father’s house with 
her little boy while Guy was still a schoolboy. And 
now that her father was dead, she still remained at 
the Towers, managing her brother’s establishment, 
and perhaps managing himself more than he at all 
suspected. 

She was a fair-haired, fair-complexioned woman, 
scarcely pretty, but with sufficient resemblance to 
her brother to give her a certain air of distinction. 
Her features were less sharply eut than his, her eyes 
smaller and paler, her upper lip more decidedly 
prominent. She had the fair skin that easily freckles, 
and was never seen in summer without a sun-hat and 
a White parasol, She was taller than most women, 
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with fair rounded limbs and very white hands—the 
one thing of which she was inordinately vain. 

For the rest, she was well-bred and sensible, 
popular with women rather than with men, and 
devoted with something beyond the common love of 
motherhood to her fatherless child. 

Little Erie was a small copy of his uncle, and 
seemed to have inherited nothing from his father 
but a delicacy of constitution which gave his mother 
a fair excuse for spoiling him. He was, indeed, the 
pet of the house and neighbourhood, ruling over 
Sandford Towers with absolute sovereignty, and only 
standing in a little wholesome awe of the Uncle Guy 
who hid so much strength under the sweetness of his 
smile. 

If Guy Russell should die childless, the young 
Eric would succeed to Sandford Towers—a fact that 
Guy seldom remembered, but that Mrs. Tracy never 
forgot. Most people would have thought the con- 
tingency too remote to speculate upon, but till a few 
months ago Mrs. Tracy had considered it far from 
being impossible, or even improbable. Guy was not 
a marrying man, she assured herself. He had 
reached four-and-twenty without even a flirtation, 
and seemed too absorbed in work to have leisure to 
think of marriage. When he was at home he was 
always oecupied about the estate or the parish, and 
when he was in town he was oftener to be found 
aiding the clergy in their struggle with the want and 
‘outcast London” than taking his pleasure 
with other young men of his age in what his sister 


vice of ‘ 
would have considered a natural manner. 
“But Guy was always full of whims,” she told 


“ 


herself. I suppose it comes from his being so much 
with the Berners. Mr. Berners says he saves him a 
curate, and of course that would be all very well if 
he were going to be a clergyman ; but for Guy—— 

Words failed to express Mrs. Tracy’s sense of the 
folly of her brother’s devotion to parish work, but she 
did not venture to hint her disapproval to Guy. 
Perhaps Mr. Russell would not have been greatly 
troubled by it. In one of his favourite books he had 
drawn a line against these words :— 

“Those who serve God faithfully must ever look to 
he accounted in theirgeneration singular, intemperate, 
and extreme. They are not so; they must guard 
against becoming so; but still, it is no proof that they 
are such because the many call them so.” 

“You are like Hamlet. You think the world is 
out of joint, and that you are born to set it right,” 
she had said onee, with the half-laughing protest 
that was all she had dared to make, and Guy had 
only laughed back at her and gone his own way. 
Mrs. Tracy was annoyed, but much may be forgiven 
to a brother who places his house at his sister's 
disposal, and exhibits none of the leanings towards 
matrimony which would imperil her position ana 
her son's chances of succession. 

Mrs. Tracy had so entirely persuaded herself that 
Guy would never marry, that her disappointment 
and indignation were proportionately creat when the 
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chance jest of an acquaintance opened her eyes to 
her brother's constant visits to the Rectory, and to 
the possibility that Mrs, Berners might not be his 
only attraction there. 








much better informed, had a sarcastic perception of 
the humour of the situation. He smiled rather 
bitterly as he listened to his sister's remarks on 
Mrs. Berners’ “cleverness,” and thought how little 


‘**Somehow everyone turned to her, as if it was for her to decide.”—p. 75. 


It was in the first bitterness of her disappointment 
that she had made the stinging little speeches which 
had been carried to Mrs, Berners’ ears, and which 
the proud old lady had found it so difficult to for- 
give. Mrs. Tracy had naturally no suspicion of their 
further effect, and no idea that the pride they had 
so keenly wounded had made Mrs. Berners her 


most active and effective ally. Guy, who was so 


she guessed that he had been all but forbidden the 
house. 

“T think we need not discuss Mrs. Berners,” he 
said at After all, what could either she or 
Mrs. Tracy do if only he was true and constant, and 
And then he fell back on 
wondering how far Agnes was aware of his love, and 
A vainer 


last. 
if Agnes was the same ? 


if there was any hope that she returned it. 
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man would not have felt much doubt, but Guy 
Russell, who was only too proud in other things, was 
curiously humble here. She seemed so far above him 
in her youth and beauty, her childlike innocence and 
purity, and the genius he believed in as thoroughly 
as Keith. 

He laid awake half the night, wondering when he 
should find courage to declare his love, and how far 
Mrs. Berners meant to oppose it. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Russell did not look much depressed by yesterday’s 
rebuffs as he walked to church on Whitsun morning. 
Perhaps he had got over his annoyance, or perhaps 
his night’s meditations had taken the sting from it, 
and certainly the morning itself was bright enough to 
inspire an anchorite with hope. 

This Whitsunday amongst the Hampshire pas- 
tures was fair with the fairness that is only given 
to May or early June. There had been rain in the 
night, and all the earth was warm and wet and sweet 
in the new sunshine of another day. The grass 
sparkled with moisture, the flower-cups were heavy, 
The way 
from the Towers was through fields where the young 


the steamy ground was odorous in the sun. 


corn waved, and the clover shook its wet, scented 
heads, and the place of the new-cut rye was marked 
by a pale golden green, with ridges that showed the 
sweep of the scythe. There were cattle browsing, 
and looking at Mr. Russell with soft, reflective eyes, 
and sheep that seudded away from him, and a dog 
that barked and bounded in mere wantonness of life. 

The thrushes and the starlings were busy on the 
grass, and the larks sang a very pean of praise in 
the tremulous blue above. 

Guy Russell came swiftly through it all, warned 
by the little tinkling bell that he was late, and tread- 
ing the pinky syeamore-sheaths into the soft ground 
with hurrying footsteps as he came up the road to 
the churchyard, and saw Agnes March coming 
through the Rectory gate. And then he paused, 
and took off his hat with something that was 
reverence and wonder, and a sense of new delight, at 
least as much as the conventionality of ordinary 
greeting. For this white-robed maiden, coming 
with swift silent steps from the Rectory garden, did 
not even see him as he stood watching her with 
eager eyes and the sunlight on his hair. Her own 
eyes were tender, and grave, and sweet, and her 
mouth wore a collected smile. 


“** Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 


said the young man softly, and then he stood aside 
while she passed into the church. 

Keith was there already, her bright hair knotted 
into a golden coil, an evidence of grown-up propriety 
which was one of Keith’s Sunday observances, and 
her white dress shown up against the dark, high- 
backed pew. 

The church was one of the grey, square-towered 
churches so common in Hampshire villages, and the 
dark oaken pews had generally a rather gloomy effect. 
But to-day the little church was full of sunshine. and 


the air of stillness, and tranquillity, and peace. There 
were two there who remembered that happy, peace- 
ful Whitsun morning in after years, and thought of 
it as perhaps a tender preparation for all that lay 
between. 

They met in the aisle, and came out side by side 
into the sunlight and the beauty of the outside world, 
where were also, even in the compass of a village, 
strife and discord, and sin, and separation, and death, 
and saw Mrs. Berners’s chair by the window, and the 
frail little old lady looking out for them with a sort 
of eager expectancy that stirred them to wonder and 
perhaps dismay. 

For the Dresden-china face showed neither weleome 
nor good will, but only a curious excitement and 
triumph. She held a letter out to Agnes, but it was 
to Guy that she spoke. 

“T have had a letter from Shuttleby. Mr. March 
is not well, and they think that the girls should go 
home.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART, GOOD-BYE.” 
“Good-night, good-night: parting is such sweet sorrow, 

That I shall say good-night till it be morrow.” 

SHAKESPEARE. 

THERE is always something a little startling in the 
fulfilment of our wishes if our own hands have had 
no share in its accomplishment ; and whether we 
rightly see in it the finger of Providence, or wrongly 
the web of so-called Fate, it is equally suggestive of 
some power exterior to ourselves, some “ Divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will.” 

Mrs. Berners had been nerving herself all night to 
tell Guy that his visits must cease, to forbid him to 
speak of love to Agnes, and, if necessary, to forbid 
her to listen to him. She had been scheming and 
planning how to separate the two young people, 
whom yet she loved so well, and lo! there was wait- 
ing for her on the breakfast-table a letter that 
seemed likely to bring about her desires more effec- 
tually than anything she could have devised. 

She read it with a sudden shock of relief and 
thankfulness, such as a condemned criminal might 
experience at the sight of a reprieve. 
own hand that need be raised to separate the lovers 
who were both.so dear to her. 
was on her side, the old lady thought, with a little 
thrill of pious thankfulness, and the strong coercion 
of circumstance was forcing them apart without any 
aid of hers. 


It was not her 


Providence itself 


It had not even occurred to her to send the girls 
to Shuttleby. 
mother’s death, and, except once or twice when they 
had gone up to London to meet him, they had not 
seen their father. 


They had not been there since their 


They could not have been more 
completely the children of their Sandford home if 
death had deprived them of both their parents ; and 
yet the arrangement which had made them over to 
their grandmother’s care had been originally a tem- 


porary one, [Tt had seemed advisable to remove 
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them from Shuttleby while their father went abroad, 
and even after his return he was too much saddened 
by their mother’s death to be a suitable companion 
for them, There had been no difficulty in gaining 
Mr. March’s consent to their staying on at Sandford, 
and when, a few months later, Mrs. Berners asked if 
she might keep and educate the children, who had 
hecome so dear to her, he offered no objection, 

And so the weeks and months had lengthened to a 
decade of years, and Agnes and Keith had grown up 
under their grandfather’s roof, with little to remind 
them that they had anotherhome. Mr. March never 
went to Sandford. He could not face the place where 
he had wooed and won his bride, or the parents whom 
he felt as if he had bereaved of their child. He 
would make such atonement as he could by giving 
up his children to them, though it left his own hearth 
desolate ; but in this life he would look on their faces 
no more, And, after one or two unsuccessful 
attempts, they did not press the point. Perhaps 
there was a secret shrinking in their own hearts from 
the son-in-law who could only remind them of their 
loss. Perhaps, deeply as they pitied, they could not 
quite forgive. 

It was not Mr. March who now asked for his 
daughters’ return, The letter was from his sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Joseph March, and ran thus : 


“The Poplars, Shuttleby, 
“June 3rd, 18— 
“My DEAR Mrs. BERNERS,— 

“Tam sure you will feel that my connec- 
tion with your family (through my dear brother-in- 
law, Francis March) warrants me in thus addressing 
you, although [ have not the honour of your aequaint- 
ance. You have, I know, a feeling heart- 





[‘* How does she know that, I wonder ?” exclaimed 
the little old lady. “Since I talked to poor Guy 
yesterday | begin to doubt if I have a heart at all !"] 

“And T cannot doubt that you feel deep sympathy 
for my unfortunate brother-in-law, although I believe 
you have not seen him since the melancholy event 
which deprived him of a wife and you of a daugh- 
ter——” 

{Is that meant for a hit ?” thought Mrs. Berners, 
frowning a little as she read. “ Perhaps the good 
woman does not know how often we have asked poor 
Frank ! ”] 

“T feel it my duty to let you know that Mr. 
March has never recovered from the depression caused 
by that sad event, and latterly he has become so 
nervous and depressed that my husband and I are 
very uneasy about him. We fear his health is 
seriously affected, and the doctors who have seen 
him have suggested that pleasant society is what he 
most needs.” 

[IT don’t doubt it, if yours is the best he has!” 
thought Mrs. Berners, who extremely disliked the 
tone of the letter. | 

* Under these circumstances, we feel it a duty to 
ask for his daughters’ return, if only for a time, We 


shall say nothing to Francis till your answer arrives, 
but as we cannot doubt that it will be in the aflirma- 
tive, I will instruet his housekeeper to have the 
young ladies’ rooms in readiness. With our united 
love to Agnes and Keith, and kind regards to Mr, 
derners and yourself, 
“ Believe me, my dear Mrs. Berners, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“SELINA MARCH. 
“P.S.—Flora sends her love to her cousins, and 


” 


hopes to make their acquaintance before long. 


Mrs. Berners laid down the letter with a strong 
conviction that she should not like Mrs. Joseph 
March, but with an even stronger feeling that nothing 
could have been more opportune than her letter. 
Of course the girls should go, and go at once. Even 
if there were nothing to make their absence from 
Sandford desirable, she could not have refused to 
spare them after Mrs. March’s pathetic description of 
their father’s condition, 

“T must be developing a ‘feeling heart !’ 
Mrs. Berners, as she wiped her eyes, with an odd 
little laugh. 

And then she looked wp, and saw Agnes coming 
down the path from the churchyard, with Guy 
Russell by her side, and a light on both their faces 
that only intensified her resolve. Guy was danger- 
ous, his old friend felt. He had not those iron lines 
about his mouth and that sternness in his eyes for 
nothing. He meant mischief, she felt sure, and there 
was additional satisfaction in the unexpected bomb- 
shell she was able to throw at his feet. 

She knew him, this “Minnie” of his, who had 
known and loved him all his life. She knew how 
humble he would be where he truly loved—how 
slow to arrogate to himself a return—how ready 


” 


said 


to mistake maiden shyness for indifference, and to 
let humility betray him to despair. 

She would give him no time to reveal his own 
feelings or to discover her granddaughter’s, but, for 
all that, her heart went out to him in spite of herself, 
as she looked in his white face, and saw the pain 
that had driven the colour from it. She could afford 
to be his gracious Minnie again, now that events 
were shaping themselves to her desires, 

“Come in and have some breakfast,” she eried, as 
the young man stood looking blankly at Agnes while 
she read the fateful letter. “You must be hungry 
after your walk from the Towers.” 

He came in and sat down mechanically, only 
hecause it seemed easier than going away. How 
could he go away from Agnes, with that knell of 
parting sounding in his ears? It was she who was 
going away from him! His heart was hot and 
angry within him, and he looked at his Minnie 
and wondered if this was her doing, and if she 
thought to outwit him by any such clumsy deviee ? 

* To-morrow?” said Mrs, Berners cheerfully ; “do 
you think you could get ready by to-morrow, my 
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dear? Your grandfather is going into Reading, and 
he could see you into the Shuttleby train.” 

“To-morrow ?” said Mr, Berners. “Is there any 
need for such haste ?” 

He too had read the letter, but thongh he had 
thought that its summons must be obeyed, he had 
not seen any urgency in it, No doubt the girls 
must go, perhaps in a week or two—but here was 
his wife talking about to-morrow ! 

“There ean be no doubt it is their duty to go to 
him as soon as they can,” said Mrs. Berners. 

“T wonder why duties are always disagreeable ?” 
said Keith. 

Agnes had not spoken, but somehow every one 
turned to her, as if it was for her to decide. Her 
eyes were tender and wistful, but there was no want 
of decision in her face. She remembered the old life 
at Shuttleby better than Keith did. Keith was 
a year younger, and her life was always more 
centred in her actual surroundings. Keith had 
been a little afraid of her father, had been always 
“her mothers girl,’ and had felt none of her 
sister’s yearnings towards the sorrowful white-haired 
man whom she had seen and shrunk from in their 
brief visits to London, and in whom she had found it 
so diflicult to recognise the slim, upright, dark-haired 
father of her early memories. She had always come 
hack to Sandford with a sense of relief, and had read 
the poems in which Agnes’s filial longings had found 
vent with a distant and respectful admiration that 
was seldom stirred by more than a passing sympathy. 
It was Agnes who kept the memory of her child- 
hood’s days in her heart, and who secretly dreamed 
of a future when it should be her happiness to 
minister to her father’s comforts, and to cheer the 
evening of his saddened life. She looked up now, 
with clasped hands and glowing eyes. 

“ Of course we must go, of course we can be ready, 
grandmamma! Why should we not? What is 
there to prevent——” 

And then she looked round the table, at her grand- 
mother smiling with secret satisfaction, at her grand- 
father flurried 22d surprised, at Keith sorrowful and 
a little indignant, at Guy—but there was something 
in Guy’s looks that made the words die suddenly on 
her lips. What was this passion of mute reproach in 
the grey-blue eyes that had never looked unkindly 
on her until now?) Why was his mouth so stern, and 
his face so full of pain? She stopped breathless, less 
from surprise than from a sudden pain in her own 
heart that seemed a mysterious answer to his. 

“Yes, we must go,” she repeated, but her voice 
had dropped to a minor key. Her hand stole into 
her grandfather’s, perhaps because the pain in her 
heart demanded some outlet, and this was a parting 
that might be openly deplored. 

The old man stroked her hand fondly. 

“Yes,” he said, “you must go. It is your duty, 
and we have no choice: but we cannot help feeling 
the parting, Duty does not take the pain out of 
puintul things, it only helps us to bear it, and to do 
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them in spite of it. And in this world there must 
always be pain, only, as Chrysostom says—‘ Strangers 
we are, and pilgrims ; let us not then grieve at any of 
its painful things. Let nothing disturb thee in this 
foreign land, for thou hast a city whose Artificer and 
Creator is God, and the sojourning is but for a little 
time.” 

The old man, whose sojourning was so nearly over, 
stood for a little while looking at his granddaughters 
with a tender smile, and then the bells clashed out, 
and Mrs. Berners’s maid came to dress her mistress, 
and the sisters went to get ready for ehurch. Only 
Guy stood looking moodily out of the window, and 
needing to be recalled to himself when it was time 
to wheel his Minnie up the little path. He looked 
in her eyes as he settled her in her ehair, 

“Is this your doing?” he asked. And almost as 
brietly she answered— 

“On my honour, Guy, it is not.” 

“1 give you fair notice, I shall speak to her before 
she goes!” 

Mrs. Berners took the announcement with pro- 
voking calmness, and 2a smile that could only be 
called exasperating, so plainly it expressed her sense 
of the futility and folly of the premature proceeding. 
She raised her shoulders and spread out her hands, 
palm upwards, as a Frenchwoman might have done, 
and then she smiled that exasperating smile. 

“Thank you,” she said sweetly, as Guy guided her 
chair into the pew, and then went away to his own 
with a look of trouble in his face that had not been 
there when he knelt in his place two short hours 
ago. 

But as the sweet familiar service went on, insensibly 
it passed away. No one can join in public worship 
Without having their own private burden lightened, 
though it be only by having it reduced to its due 
proportion amidst the universalery of human woe ; but 
to those who “with meek heart and due reverence hear 
and receive the holy Word,” much more than this is 
generally given. It is a commonplace to say that 
there nearly always seems a peculiar fitness in psalm 
or lesson, in sermon or hymn. We have all felt and 
acknowledged it at some time or other, and certainly 
there were those in the little church this Whitsun 
morning to whom the message of the Comforter 
seemed the very one they needed. 

Mrs. Berners was always the first to leave the 
church. No one thought of passing into the aisle 
till the parson’s lame wife had been wheeled safely 
down it and her chair drawn up just within the 
lych-gate for the exchange of kindly greetings with 
those she hardly saw at any other time. 

Mrs. Tracy, coming down the path—a large, fair 
figure with flowing robes—and little Erie’s hand in 
hers, could not refuse to stop. 

“Don’t you see Mrs. Berners nodding and smiling 
to you?” little Erie said. And, indeed, nothing 
could exceed the graciousness of Mrs. Berners’s de- 
portment, unless it was Mrs. Traey’s relief at the 
news she had to tell 
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“You will miss the dear girls sadly,” she said, 
with more cordiality in her tones than they had 
and then she 
turned to Agnes and Keith with protestations of 
regard and regret they were too sincere themselves 


expressed for some months past ; 


to appraise correctly. They were so sorry to go 
that had 


sheltered them so long, that it seemed only natural 


themselves, so sorry to leave the home 
that those they were leaving should sorrow too. 

It seemed to them both the most natural thing in 
the world that Guy should turn into the Rectory 
garden after the evening service and stroll down 
with them to the chestnut walk, as he had done on 
a summer evening many a time before. 

“Go on first and see if there are any glow- 
“ We—we 
shall frighten them away, perhaps, if we all go 
together.” 

“As if the glow-worms would be out yet!” cried 
Keith “Why, Guy, it isn’t eight 
o'clock.” 

“You might see,’ 
in his face made Keith go on into the chestnut walk 


worms out to-night,” he said to Keith. 


scorntully, 


. 


entreated Guy, and something 


without another word. 

And then he turned and caught Agnes’s hand and 
faced her with eager, glowing eyes, and knew, as he 
met the wonder in her own, that ler grandmother 
was right, and he was speaking too soon, 

“Nesta, you will not quite forget me, will you?” 
“Don’t you know—don’t you understand 
all I would tell you if there were only time?” 

She glanced up at him, too shy and trembling and 
startled to speak, and her grandmother's contident 
smile seemed to come between them and warn him 
that she was searcely prepared for his tale. The 
drooping laburnums touched her hair, and the lilaes 
gave out all their sweetness to the evening breeze. 
Guy thought in his impatience that she scarcely 
understood, but all her life afterwards that faint, 
subtle perfume brought back to her this fair June 
evening in her grandfather’s garden, with the scent of 
the lilaes about them, and Guy holding her hand and 
looking into her eyes, 

“Nesta, my darling ! you will not quite forget ?” 
he said again, not venturing to ask for more. 

“No,” she said softly ; “no, I shall not forget.” 

And then they saw Mr, Berners coming to them 
across the lawn, and started guiltily apart. 


he asked. 


“You have not been quarrelling have you ?” he 
said innocently. “ Mrs. me to fetch 
you in, She thinks the grass may be a little damp 
after last night’s rain.” 

Guy would not go in. 
fited at the interruption, and too angry with his 
Minnie. It was all he could do to wish Mr. Berners 
good-night with ordinary civility. 


“ 


Berners sent 


He was too much discom- 


Good-night, and good-bye,” said Agnes shyly. 
The long fingers closed on hers with a clasp she 
never forgot. 
“ Good-night,” said Guy ; “T will not say good- 
bye. | shall see youagain before long—in Shuttleby !” 


CHAPTER VII. 

IN THE GLOAMING. 
“And summon from the shadowy Past 
The forms that once have been.’ 
LONGFELLOW, 

“THE POPLARS” was one of a row of villas in the 
most fashionable suburb of Shuttleby. Their names 
read like a catalogue of British trees, but were de- 
cidedly necessary to distinguish one house from 
another, for “'The Poplars,” ‘The Elms,” “ The 
Oaks,” and “ The Sycamores ” were all quite pain- 
fully alike. They were all square ; they were all 
double-fronted and bay-windowed ; they were all 
built of red brick, with white stone “ facings,” and 
the rental of each was a hundred and fifty guineas a 
year irrespective of rates and taxes. The gardens of 
these “ commodious family residences,” as the house- 
ageuts’ cireulars called them, were square as to shape, 
immature as to trees, and given up to the stiffest 
forms of ribbon-gardening. They all possessed full- 
sized tennis-courts, and a broad gravelled drive, and 
were screened from the road by the rows of straggling 
saplings that gave each house its name, and the 
houses themselves were all inhabited by the well-to- 
do Shuttleby merchants or mill-owners, who formed 
the aristocracy of the busy town. 

The only other dwellings near were some dilapi- 
dated cottages on the edge of Whitney Common, and 
a few old-fashioned houses standing in high-walled 
gardens, with a wealth of clustering trees, and flower- 
beds that wefe furnished forth with columbines, and 
sweet-williams, and 
and lavender, and all the sweet old flowers that are 
dear to a poet's heart. These old-world retreats 
were inhabited chiefly by elderly 
retired clergymen, who, if the mill-owners were the 
aristocracy of Shuttleby, held themselves as the very 
créme de la créme, and were seldom on_ visiting 
terms with their neighbours in the handsome villas 
on the Whitney Road. 

These old houses were the remains of the once 
picturesque village of Whitney, and their occupants 
regarded the encroachment of Shuttleby in their 
unpardonable and 
violation of their rights and privileges, and were 
much disposed to consider Sir Richard Waverell 


‘abbage-roses, and marigolds, 


spinsters and 


direction as an desecration 


a traitor to his order for consenting to sell his land 
for building purposes ; but the worthy baronet had 
profited too much by the transaction to have any 
room for regret. 

“We shall see Whitney a thriving town yet,” he 
would say, with a chuckle; “there will soon be 
houses all the way from Shuttleby to the Common!” 

And then the faded spinsters would draw the 
thin silk gowns, that were trimmed with priceless 
lace, a little closer together, as those who would 
avoid contamination, and the unbeneficed clergy 
would utter the mild protesting grunt which is the 
elerical form of verbal relief. 

It is needless to say that cither form of protest 
was equally unavailing to stay the extension of the 
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progressive town of Shuttleby, or to affect those 
arrangements with intending purchasers of “ eligible 
building sites” which Sir Richard had instructed his 
lawyers to make. The only concession he could be 
induced to grant was the insertion of a clause in 
each agreement, that only houses of a certain rental 
should be erected on the Whitney land. 

So to live at Whitney became an evidence of the 
wealth that meant social distinction in Shuttleby, 
and Mrs. Joseph March had felt a decided increase 
of self-importance when she became the mistress 
of “The Poplars.” She was a portly, good-looking 
woman, with abundant black ringlets, a tendency to 
elaborate costumes, and a_ patronising pity for 
everyone less well off than herself. She was still 
young enough to bestow a good deal of attention on 
her dress and appearance, and to keenly resent an 
invitation to her daughter in which she was not 
included. An omission of this kind had brought a 
frown to the usually pleasant face as she looked 
over her letters this morning. 

“No one asks chaperons to little evenings, ma,’ 
said Flora consolingly. Flora had no objection to 
being deprived of the maternal eye occasionally, and 
indeed had already received her brother’s congratula- 
tions in the shape of a furtive wink. “And I’m 
sure [ can’t see what pleasure you can find in sitting 
in a row in a draught, with no one to take you into 


? 


the refreshment room. They are always short of 
men at the Heathecotes’.” 

“That’s why you’re so fond of going,” said her 
brother sarcastically. 

Mrs. March did not speak. She had opened 
another letter, and was reading it with little sounds 
indicative of surprise. ? 

“Why, they ’re coming to-day!” she cried at last, 
“and they could only have got my letter yesterday ! 
It really almost looks as if they were glad to get rid 
of them.” 

“Who are coming, and who are glad?” asked 
Flora superciliously. “ Really, ma, how ean you 
expect us to know what you mean if you talk in 
that slipshod way ?” 

Flora had “ passed the Cambridge,” and_ felt 
herself on a distinetly different intellectual platform 
from her mother, and entitled to look down on her 
accordingly. 

“The mater’s nominatives ave apt to get a little 
mixed,” said the eldest son, Adolphus, in a tone of 
conscientious criticism. 

“T think we can all guess what she means, 
though,” said Tom, the younger, who was _ his 
mother’s favourite, and stood up for her from time to 
time, but with an apologetic air, as it he were a 
little ashamed of the filial weakness. “‘ You ’ve 
heard from Sandford, I suppose, ma, and the girls 
are coming home ?” 

“Coming home to-day!” said Mrs. March, who 
was too much accustomed to be snubbed and 
patronised by her children to take any notice of it. 
She liked Tom’s patronising better than Adolphus 
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and Flora’s snubbing, but she regarded both with 
complacency, as evidences of cleverness and wit. 
“They will be here this evening, so I must go into 
town and let them know in St. Botulph’s Square.” 

“Surely Frank knows?” said Mr. Joseph March. 

“Mr. Wentworth advised me to say nothing about 
it till it was settled, so of course I did not mention 
it to Frank. I never thought of their coming so 
quickly as this.” 

“T expect they got a jolly good fright yesterday 
morning,” observed Adolphus, with a significant 
laugh, as he pinned a brilliant scarlet “ buttonhole ” 
in his coat, preparatory to catching the omnibus, 
whose whistle was already heard in the distance. 

“Yes!” gigeled Flora. “I know what ma is 
when she gets a pen in her hand. I daresay they 
will come expecting to find Uncle Frank ill in bed!” 

‘IT am very glad they are coming,” said Mr. 
March heartily. “ It is quite time your uncle had 
somebody better than Mrs. Holloway to take care of 
his house and make things pleasant for him. Now, 
boys, there ’s the bus! Don’t wait for me. T shali 
drive into town with your mother, if she’s going to 
the Square.” 

The two young men hurried down to the gate, 
and Mr. March went out to order the carriage, and 
enjoy a quiet stroll round. 

“ T wonder what the girls are like ?” said Flora, 
balancing her spoon meditatively on her finger. “I 
remember I used to like Agnes the best when they 
were children. Keith was always such a monkey in 
those days.” 

“Keith is the prettiest, I believe. Your father 
saw them in town, two—no ! it must be three— 
years ago, and was very much struck with her.” 

“The rage for that very yellow hair is dying out,” 
said Flora, and her mother hastened to qualify her 
praise. “Oh, yes!” she said, with conciliatory 
alacrity, “and they must be quite countrified, 
buried down there in a little place like Sandford.” 

“T wonder if they will expect me to take them to 
the Heathcotes’?” said Flora, ‘ I hate having to in- 
troduce girls who are gauche, and men always detest 
you if you do.” 

“T shouldn't think of it,” said her mother quickly. 

“But very likely Mrs. Heathcote may send them an 
invitation if she hears of their being here. She was 
one of your Aunt Frank’s greatest friends.” 
“There is no need to say anything about them— 
at any rate till after the party,” said Flora decidedly. 
She had no inclination to introduce her unknown and 
possibly countrilied cousins to Mrs. Heathcote, the 
entrée to whose house was considered a privilege in 
Shuttleby, and whose only son Miss Flora March 
considered—on the score of a rather pronounced 
flirtation—her own peculiar property. The Heath- 
cotes lived in one of the old-fashioned houses with a 
high-walled garden, overlooking Whitney Common, 
and it was probably owing to her former friendship 
with Mrs. Francis March that Mr. Joseph’s family 
were on Mrs. Heathcote’s visiting list. 
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‘Paul Heathcote can’t endure unfledged girls,” 
said Flora, after a pause, and the little speech be- 
trayed her thoughts to the mother, who was acute, 
though not diplomee. 

“T’m sure, my dear, you needn't be afraid of your 
cousins,” she said, with an outspoken consolation 
that made Flora toss her head. 

“As if L should dream of such a thing !” she cried, 
with a tine affectation of scorn, and her mother dis- 
creetly held her peace. 

Only Mrs. Holloway was at home when Mrs. 
Joseph March arrived in St. Botulph’s Square. She 
had given up nursing after Mrs. March’s death, and 
had remained with Mr. March as a confidential 
housekeeper, a post she filled with much ability and 
faithfulness. It was she who had first suggested the 
recall of the sisters to their father’s house, and she 
was equally surprised and pleased at the success of 
the summons. 

“'To think of their coming right away like this!” 
she cried, settling herself for conversation, and rock- 
ing an imaginary nursling with great vigour. ‘* How- 
ever, the sooner the better! Lb think the master vets 
odder every day. He’s gone to see an old woman in 
the country new, though [ knows he had no sleep 
last night, and TL don’t expect him back till the 
evening. Mr. Wentworth would have gone for him, 
but ‘t were someone as the poor missus used to take 
an interest in, and nothing ’ud serve but the master 
must go himself ; and you know what the master is 
—nothing ‘ll turn him when he takes a thing in his 
head.” 

“It will do him good to have his daughters home, 
said Mrs. March. 

“Deed, and I hope so!” said Mrs. Holloway, 


” 


significantly. T have always thought it were a mis- 
take to leave him so lonesome like. No one but me 
knows, [ believe, how lonesome he is at times.” 
“There is Mr. Wentworth.” 
“Yes,” said Mrs, Holloway, stopping her rhythmic 
movements with a suddenness that would certainly 
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have deposited a real baby on the floor ; “ yes, there 
is—Mr. Wentworth !” 

“Do you mean that he and Mr. March don’t get 
on together?” asked Mrs. March. 

“No, mm, I don’t! Far be it from me to mean 
anything of the sort where Mr. Wentworth is con- 
cerned, and Bob a-writing to him for a testimonial 
only yesterday. You’ve heard as my Bob’s passed, 
Mrs. Joe, I dessay?” said Mrs. Holloway, swelling 
with pride under the black silk that was not re- 
stricted to Sundays now. “ Yes, m’m, he have, and 
as good a lawyer as anybody now, thanks to the 
master and—-give the wust person you ean think of 
his due !——and Mr. Wentworth. Which Mr. Went- 
worth’s took a mort of pains with him one time and 
another, and pleased he were when Bob came back 
with his tin case and his roll of parchment in it. 
Bob, he come to see me last week, and said as I'd 
soon have ne call to be in service no longer.” 


Mrs. Holloway paused, from a mingling of astlina 


and emotion, and Mrs. March seized the opportunity 
to enter on the question of the preparations for her 
nieces’ coming. 

“It’s their own old nursery I’ve got ready for 
them,” said Mrs. Holloway, “being a front room, 
and cheerful, and looking on the square. Dear, 
dear, how fond Miss Keith did use to be of the 
orgins in the square! I think I can see her now, 
picking up her little skirts, and dancing to ‘em, as 
pretty—— She were bound to play by herself, dear 
lamb! for Miss Agnes had allays got a book in her 
hand, and didn’t care for nothing else.” 

“No?” said Mrs. Mareh absently. She was think- 
ing, not of Nurse Holloway’s reminiscences, but of 
how the girls would get on with their father, and of 
how he should be told of their coming. As it turned 
out, he was not told, for they arrived before himself. 
Their uncle went to the station to meet them, and 
their aunt met them on the threshold of their father’s 
house and weleomed them to it; but Mr. March did 
not return till the dusk was falling, and the famous 
bells of St. Botulph’s were chiming half-past eight. 
Mr. Wentworth had left the oftice, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Joseph March had gone home, 

The girls had got over the first strangeness of 
arrival, and Agnes was in the drawing-room looking 
out for her father’s return ; while Keith took posses- 
sion of Mrs. Holloway, and delighted the old nurse 
by going with her over the house, recalling her 
childish escapades as the familiar scenes brought 
them to her mind, and almost forgetting the pain of 
the morning’s parting in the rush of happy memories 
and the sensation of being even more truly at home 
than she had ever been at Sandford. It was Keith 
who had been the most unwilling to come, who had 
shed the most tears over their farewells to Sandford, 
but it was Keith who felt the most at home now. 
She was not fickle, but she was impressionable, and 
memory was meeting her with a thousand half- 
effaced impressions. 

“There is where you put me in the corner when [| 
would not say my hymn!” she cried, as they came 
back to the old nursery that had been transformed 
into a bright and pleasant bedroom. “Do you 
remember, nurse? Wasn't ® the very day poor 
mamma died ?” 

“Yes, sure, Miss Keith, and a sore day it was for 
us all. Your pa’s never been the same since, and 
glad [am to think as you’ve come back to him. — If 
anything “ud do him good ’t would be to see Miss 
Agnes, as is the very moral of your ma, and you ‘Il 
keep him alive with your chatter too, and do hima 
power of good.” 

*T wonder where Agnes is?” said Keith. And 
then she turned suddenly and threw herself on Mrs. 
Holloway’s breast with something of the impetuous 
action of her chilchood. 

A carriage had pulled up at the door, and her 
father had descended from it. 


Agnes saw him too, as she stood at the drawing- 


room Window looking into the deserted square. The 
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great church of St. Botulph’s stood in the centre of it, 
and made it a little dark, but there were flowering 
trees that seemed to bring back the yesterday that 
was already so long agu—laburnums with pale flowers 
shining in the dusk. and lilacs whose perfume came 
through the open window and brought sudden tears 
to her eyes. 

“Nesta, my darling! you will not quite forget ?” 

She seemed to hear Guy’s voice, and the name that 
no one but Guy ever called her by. No, she would 
not forget, but her father’s step was already on the 
stairs. She had not seen him for three years, and 
she thought he looked a little more bowed and worn, 
and waited for him with a swift, silent prayer, that no 
other thoughts, however deep and tender, should ever 
come between her and her duty to the desolate man. 

Mr. March had come in, all unconscious of the 
unexpected guests beneath his roof, and, seeing the 
drawing-room door open, turned into it with a faint 
The soft and solemn twilight 
There were 


touch of wonder. 
made everything @ little indistinct. 


A BROOKEYN 
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7 HE silver wedding of Dr. 
: Cuyler and his Church at 
3rooklyn has just been cele- 
brated, and the beloved 
pastor has a_ well-earned 
vacation of several months 
voted to him, part of which 
he will spend in this country. 
Under these circumstances, 
a brief sketch of his life, by one who knows and 
loves him well, may be of interest to the multi- 
tudes with whom his name is familiar. 

Dr. Cuyler’s character and career have been 
greatly influenced by the venerable mother who 
has been a deeply interested spectator of the 
honours which have lately been showered on her 
son, and who narrated to the writer the following 
particulars of his youthful history. 

The likeness of the earliest and tenderest nurse 
is generally impressed on the child, and the child 
is father of the man. When she was nine years 
old, Mrs. Cuyler went to live with her grand- 
father, who kept slaves. In his household there 
was a coloured girl of eleven years of age, who 
became her only companion, and a strong attach- 
ment bound the two children together like sisters. 
One day a friend of the grandfather, who also 
kept slaves, called at the house, inquiring for just 
such a girl. He was an elder of a church, with a 
good reputation; and, moreover, made such an 
advantageous offer of purchase, that the bargain 

















grey, toneless shadows all about the room—curtains 
swaying by the open window, and, shown up against 
it and the shadowy sky beyond, a shape that seemed 
diaphanous and misty and unreal. 

Mr. Mareh stepped, all the colour fading out of 
his face, and his breath coming quick, like a man 
who is startled or afraid. What was this white-clad 
vision that was as like his lost wife as though once 
Was it 


indeed herself? and had she come to comfort, or 


more she stood before him in the flesh ? 


upbraid ? 

Agnes looked at him in wonder seareely less than 
his own. She dare not move or speak, she scarcely 
dared to breathe, while her father stood, as if spell- 
bound, before her, and looked at her with eyes that 
seemed to pierce her with the intentness of their 
gaze. 

‘“* Mary!” he cried, in a strange, voiceless whisper, 
and before the terrified girl could reach him he had 
fallen senseless on the floor. 


(To be continued.) 
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was soon struck, and the girl was ordered to get 
ready to go off with her new owner. To her 
surprise, indignation, and overwhelming sorrow, 
the granddaughter was suddenly told to say 
good-bye to her friend, who was already seated 
in the wagon. Mrs. Cuyler could never forget 
the look of utter dismay and despair in the poor 
girl’s face. From that moment she became an 
abolitionist. . When the black girl reached the 
age of twenty-one she returned, by agreement, 
but she came back badly bruised. She had 
been over-worked, her joints were rickety, and 
her young life was hopelessly blighted. Theodore 
was born in the very spirit of hatred of slavery. 

He came of a family of lawyers. His father 
was a Justice of the Peace and Surrogate at the 
age of twenty-eight, when he died, leaving 
Theodore, at the age of four years, to the sole 
guardianship and training of his mother. His 
grandfather also was a lawyer, and the firm was 
widely known, with a large practice. To this it 
had been naturally desired by the father, grand- 
father, and family that the young child should 
succeed. He was born to be a lawyer, and 
already his nest was feathered. But from his 
birth his mother had dedicated him to the service 
of the Temple. Her most earnest prayer was 
that he might be a good minister of Jesus Christ, 
in however humble a sphere, rather than oceupy 
any other position, however lucrative and honour- 
able. 
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Every one knew the mother’s wish; but all 
condemned her for it, and resolved to thwart it. 
The grandfather said to her, “I am about to 
make my will. I have the best legal library in 
the country, and shall leave it to Theodore if you 
make him a lawyer; but no books and no money 
if you make him a priest. All depends on you. 
I want your decision at once.” 

It was a great shock to the mother, but she 
replied, ‘‘ [ would not have him become a priest 
of my making, but as far as my influence can 
operate, | hope he will become a minister of the 
Gospel.” 

He replied, “ Very well! Remember, I’ve no 
books and no money for priests.” 

She went to live at Auburn, where the youthful 
Samuel was sent to school. Her first gift to him 
was a pocket Bible. He was able to read at four 
years of age. But the mother was very anxious 
about the pecuniary means for education, cast off 
as she was by the family, through what they re- 
garded as her obstinacy and blindness to the child’s 
interests. But she was sustained by the promise, 
“Commit thy way unto the Lord, and He will 
bring it to pass.” When the cloud was darkest 
the grandfather died, and by his will had put 
Theodore in the same position as his deceased 
father. There was now no difficulty in the way 
of education. 

When nine years of age, Theodore attended 
some protracted prayer-meetings held at the 
school ; and after one of these, said, ‘‘ Mother, 
I’ve decided for Christ.” At that early age he 
made his public confession by membership with 
the Church. When sixteen, he matriculated at 
Princeton University, where he remained three 
years, and took honours. He was only nineteen 
when he came on his first visit to Europe, to 
complete his education by foreign travel. Bear- 
ing introductions of a high order, he was received 
by various distinguished men, who were charmed 
with the vivacious youth, overflowing with cul- 
tured curiosity and Yankee wit. Dickens and 
Carlyle were especially interested in him, and 
showed him no little kindness. 

On his return, he was still undecided as to 
his future sphere of work. His mother wisely 
abstained from urging her well-known wishes, 
leaving the matter with God. An uncle and 
others strongly urged him to take the position in 
the firm which was waiting for him. He said to 
his mother, “I am no nearer decision.” She 
replied, “The Lord will lead you.” ‘Two days after 
he went toa neighbouring village on some business, 
when an elder of the church said to him, “ God 
has sent you: there is a meeting this evening for 
Christian conference with inquirers, and we want 
help.” He had never before engaged in Christian 
work of this sort ; but the impression his address 
made was such that the elder said, “If you have 
not decided, God has.” Eleven out of sixteen 


inquirers yielded themselves to God, saying, 
“That young man made the way so plain.” 

The happy mother said, “My son, doubt no 
longer ; God has called you to preach the Gospel.” 
Then he went to the Princeton Theological 
Seminary for three years’ study of divinity ; and 
in 1846 was ordained as pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Burlington, New Jersey; in 1849 
he removed to Trenton ; and in 1853 to Market 
Street, New York; whence, in 1860, he was trans- 
ferred to his present church in Brooklyn, where 
he has just completed his jubilee of twenty-five 
years, 

On Easter Sunday, April 5, Dr. Cuyler preached 
his Memorial Sermon before an immense congre- 
gation in the church, which was lavishly decorated 
with flowers by the loving hands of his devoted 
flock. He briefly, with sparkling humour and 
tender pathos, told the history of the church. 
The site was then a field, but prescient minds 
foresaw the populous city which has since sprung 
up around the new edifice which, with holy bold- 
ness, the small congregation, led by their young 
pastor, resolved to build, In ten days the site 
was secured and paid for.‘ My first text ” (said 
the preacher) ‘was, ‘I determined to know 
nothing among you but Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified.” When my tongue ceases from the 
music of that heavenly message, may death cleave 
it to the roof of my mouth.” The breaking out 
of the war was not allowed to hinder the work. 
The national banner was hoisted on the steeple, 
and the banner of the Cross from the pulpit, and 
were never hauled down. Several seasons of 
revival have been experienced, at one of which, 
in 1866, 320 members were added to the 
Church, of whom one hundred were heads of 
households. Four other churches have been 
established, which look to “ Lafayette Avenue” 
as their mother. Summarising their articles of 
faith, the preacher spoke of the Bible as the sole 
rule of faith, with new progress in old paths, 
and of Christian philanthropy in the advocacy of 
freedom, temperance, and personal activity in 
evangelistic and philanthropic work, <A great 
machinery of benevolence is in active operation 
under the pastor’s vigilant care. During these 
twenty-five years Dr. Cuyler has delivered to his 
own people 2,300 sermons, with upwards of a 
thousand addresses; 3,610 members have been 
admitted to fellowship. The present member- 
ship is upwards of 2,000. 

In closing his sermon, he thus alluded to his 
mother and his wife. ‘First of all I thank God 
for a godly parentage, and that the earliest link 
in love’s warm chain is yet unbroken by the lapse 
of fourscore years and three. Heaven bless all 
faithful mothers! Secondly, I rejoice that a pecu- 
liar Providence turned away my steps from the 
profession of my immediate ancestors into the 
ministry of salvation. No throne was ever built 
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THE REV. THEODORE CUYLER, D.D. 


(From a Photograph by Falk, Broadway, New Work.) 


that comes within ten leagnes of the pulpit which 
lifts up Christ crucified. Another personal mercy 
has been the enjoyment of unbroken health, — In 
forty years I have never lost but two Sabbaths from 
sickness. If any minister who believes in using 
alcoholics for his stomach’s sake can show a cleaner 
bill of health, he is welcome to produce it. There 
1026 


is still another sweet merey, which I fear that Paul 
himself did not possess, in that true heart which 
has never faltered, and that gentle footstep that has 
never wearied in the pathway of love for two- 
and-thirty years. From how many mistakes and 
hasty indiscretions her quick sagacity has kept 
me you can never know. If you have any 
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tribute of thanks for any good which I have 
done you, do not offer it to me: carry it 
down to yonder home, of which she has been 
the light and the joy, and lay it at her unselfish 
feet.” 

He closed with these touching words : “ More 
of my life lies behind me than is yet untrodden. 
I only ask to live just so long as God has any 
work for me to do, and not one day longer. And 
when the day’s work for Christ is over, give me 
a narrow bed among the people whom I love, out 
in yonder greenwood city of the sleepers, and let 
me help to break ground for them on the resur- 
rection morn.” 

On the following evening there was a grand 
reception sovrée in the church rooms, when hun- 
dreds of friends shook hands with the pastor and 
his wife and venerable mother. Then followed 
a great meeting in the church, addressed by Dr. 
Storrs, Dr. Robinson, the Mayor Low, and others. 
Congratulatory letters were read from Dr. Ray 
Palmer, President Hitchcock, the poet Whittier, 
and many more. 

Dr. Cuyler’s great popularity as a preacher 
owes nothing to eccentricity of manner or novelty 
of doctrine. He holds to the faith of the Puritan 
Pilgrim Fathers, which he preaches with intense 
simple earnestness, and ever fresh illustration. 
He always aims at usefulness; and it is this 
obvious sincerity, in connection with a very racy, 
pungent, idiomatic style, which has never failed, 
by God’s blessing, to gather round him during 
twenty-five years the crowds that throng his 
church. But his work is not confined to the 
pulpit. He is eminent as a pastor. He spends 
a large part of every week, almost of every day, 
in visits from house to house. He is a perfect 
marvel of activity. He preaches and writes as if 
he did nothing else. He visits his people as 
though neither pen nor pulpit had any demands 
on him. It is as a writer that he is most widely 
known. There is seldom a week in which more 
than one religious article is not published in some 
periodical. The total number of these articles 
amounts to about 2,700, of which many have 
been reprinted in our English papers, and in the 


languages of other lands. Altogether, one hun 
dred millions of copies have been distributed. 
He has written about fifty tracts for the National 
Temperance and American Tract Societies ; and 
ten volumes bear his name—articles and books all 
full of Gospel truth, forceful, pathetic, practical, 
carrying comfort and instruction into tens of 
thousands of homes where the voice of the writer 
can never be heard. Too much of our religious 
literature is dreary, soporific, and sometimes 
repulsive. Dr. Cuyler makes the most solemn 
themes attractive by the pungency of his style, 
and the remarkable freshness of his metaphors 
and illustrations. 

In conversation he has few rivals, Foran hour 
together he will pour forth wisdom and wit in 
marvellous combination. He has an inexhaustible 
fund of anecdote. This arises from an extra 
ordinary faculty of prompt perception. At a 
glance he seems to comprehend the features of a 
landscape, of a picture, or of a person. He sees 
as much in a minute as many in an hour, and 
once placed in the storehouse of memory, it leaps 
out in response to the faintest call. 

But the chief characteristic of Dr. Cuyler is his 
loving heart. It is full of Christ, and flows out 
in his ministry, his writings, his friendships, and 
daily life. 

Throughout his public life he has been the 
unflinching friend of the oppressed. He was 
always a zealous Abolitionist. When slavery 
had its advocates even among Christians of 
the Northern States, he never hesitated in his 
denunciations of it. He has ever been a lover 
of the old country, and his influence has ever 
been exerted to cement the bonds of international 
brotherhood. His life-long labours and eloquent 
advocacy in the cause of temperance have been 
deservedly recognised in the honour lately con- 
ferred on him of the Presidency of the National 
Temperance Society of America; and it was a 
befitting mark of respect shown him, as soon as he 
arrived in England in July, that he was invited to 
a public reception in Exeter Hall, when the Bishop 
of London presided, and many zealous friends of 
temperance assembled to bid him welcome. 





PINKTOTTENS, AND HOW SHE PUT HER MONEY IN HEAVEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR 


CHAPTER IT, 
{)SHANGE the scenes. It is the bell-room in 
Ko Harbury tower on Wednesday, the night for 


the ringers’ practice. The eight men stand 


round where the ringers’ platform is raised above 
the level of the stone floor, They have fling off 
their coats for hot work, and the leading ringer has 


OF “ DODDLEKINS.” 


looked at the card of bell tunes on the wall, and 
announces “ Victoria chime !” 

Each man has seized his rope with bared arms 
and rugged brown hands. High above them are 
rafters and beams across darkness, and higher yet 
ghosts in the upper darkness—are the bells, The 
rugged grey walls are on every side, the door of the 




















turret steps is open in the corner ; little windows of 
grey-green diamond glass are high up, deep-set, as in 
Stumpley, the 
bell-ringer, the poor man who made smooth the little 


niches, in the thickness of the walls, 


earth mound last Sunday, has brought in the child 
in pink cotton to hear the bells and see the ringing, 
asa great treat. He has carried her up the worn, 
winding staircase, and set her sitting in a window 
Willie is to come for 
her soon, and then they are going to the Manor 
House together. Willie was to sing for the lady who 
lived there. it would do 
him good—but he was not to sing out loud in the 
big church any more; it was very puzzling to wonder 


niche to watch and to listen. 
He might sing in rooms 


why. 

So here was Tots—or Pinktottens, as they called 
her now at home, since that little boy had so named 
her, from her pink cotton costume—here was Tots, 
as happy as a queen, seated up in the window niche, 
with one leg hanging out, and the evening sunlight 
all about the soft, peach-like little face, and the 
quaint pink bonnet. ‘ 

Oh! it was grand when the bells began to ring. 
How the men pulled and heaved up their hands above 
their heads, and doubled down, stooping, with the 
ropes running like black snakes on the floor, No 
two of the eight were alike. When one was letting 
his rope drag his hands high, another was dragging 
down, and the great ghosts were moving up in the 
They 
and banging. 


unsearchable height of beams and darkness. 
were storming up there, swinging 


It was a tempest of bell music—a deafening clamour 


of joy. The little child clung to the rough stones of 
her niche, with frightened eyes looking upward 
along the ropes. The square-built tower, seven 


centuries strong, was trembling through and through. 


Oh! what were the bells saying? Who could ever 


tell? It was too loud—not words—the noise of 
iron, A quiver of tears and fright spoiled the face 


under the pink bonnet. Pinktottens cried out. She 
thought it better to ery out at once, before the tower 
came down. 

The bells stopped. There was silence. Stumpley 
earried her down-stairs, and sat at the foot of the 
She 


gradually became quiet, and the sobs and sniffs were 


stone steps with the little screamer on his knee. 


more and more rare. There was a view into the 
church from this spot, and when he had assured her 
that the bells never hurt any one, Pinktottens crushed 
the cotton bonnet against his shoulder, and ceased to 
sigh and sniff, and became confidential. The church 


reminded her of the question that she had asked 


everybody since last Sunday without getting any 
satisfactory answer. Perhaps the bell-ringing man 


would know. 
never forgot that he did not know how to make a 


It was only a “perhaps,” for she 


garden, though he was so big and so old. 
“T want to know,” she said suddenly, with im- 


patient earnestness, “how could [ put money in 


heaven ?” 
“In where?” 


Stumpley did not believe his ears. 
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“In heaven. I’ve got sixpence, and I’m going to 
Tell me 


“That’s a long way up, missie,” said the bell- 


put it in heaven. how 7” 

ringing man, shaking his head and rubbing his beard, 

and making his forehead all into wrinkles. 
Pinktottens gave a jump on his knees to look 

vaguely up the tower stairs, 

“'There’s no good getting up on places, when it’s so 

very far up, is there ?” she asked. 

“Not a bit,” said Stumpley, looking funny. 

Pinktottens began suddenly on a new point of 

‘Your little girl — that’s buried — you 


” 


attack. 
know— 

“Yes, missie, what about her? I should think J 
do know that! And I know how you smoothed the 
earth so nice for me, and made your bits of gloves so 
black with helping me. Well, what is it about my 
little girl ?” 

“Ts she gone to heaven ? 

“She is,” Stumpley, head 
reverently, as if that was a holy thing to talk about. 

“Have you any more little girls going ?” 

“LT had but the said Stumpley, with a 
tremble in his hoarse voice. 

“Have any of them up there got a little girl 
going?” jerking her pink bonnet to indicate his 
fellow bell-ringers. 

“No, thank God!” 

The voice of Pinktottens hinted disappointment. 
“ Hasn't little girl that’s 
going ?” 

And just at that moment footsteps came through 

It was Willie. 
“Frightened of the bells he laughed, when he 
“Oh, Pinktottens! But 
must come again and not be frightened, and then we 
shall tind out what the bells say.—Thank you all the 
to Stumpley ; “Tots is too Now 
We are going to the Manor House.” 


” 


said lowering his 


” 
one, 


got another 


anybody 


the church. 


9” 


heard the story. you 


same,” timid. 
come along. 

They went out into the golden evening-tide together, 
along by the hedges scented with sweet-briar, past the 
mill and the red sandstone quarry, and through the 
gates where the griffins in stone kept guard on top of 
the pillars, and the chestnut-trees towered in heavy 
masses of green above the garden wall. Pinktottens 
had gathered a handful of the green and prickly 
husks and the brown nuts, before they reached the 
gates. But seeing that the white cotton gloves were 
turning all colours, she dropped her treasures. Those 
wonderful gloves, with the tips twisted into screws, 
never remained white for a whole day, but she should 
at least keep them clean till she had seen the lady of 
the great house. She held her pink bonnet high in air, 
and walked solemnly up the avenue by Willie’s side. 

How like a vision of beautiful colours, and mirrors, 
and gold, and china, and flowers, the drawing-room 
of the Manor House looked, when the bey and girl 
were led in. The lady of the house was in golden 
brown, and her hair seemed to be the same pretty 


colour; and the sweet smiling face was the same 
that 


Pinktottens had seen somewhere—not in the 
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churchyard or the earriage—somewhere else—where 
could it have been? It must have been in the 
doctor’s parlour, and this was the lady who called 
legs “ sintums.” 





“Take some cake and wine, 
Willie ; I am going to eall you Willie, because I feel 
as if I know you so well. Sit here and tell me all 


hold of a piece of cake, 


about your music. I did not hear your voice on 











“*Oh! Willie, Willie!’ cried a little wailing voice.”—n. 85. 


Pinktottens, in impenetrable shyness, allowed her- 
self to be kissed, and bestowed two other kisses, at 
their request, on two beautiful unknown beings in 
white who were working with coloured threads at 
each side of the window. 

“Tt is so kind of your father to let you come and 
sing for us,” said the lady in brown, kindly, after she 
had helped one of the little corkscrew gloves to get 


Sunday, Were you not well? And what did the 
doctor say? Are you quite sure it will not hurt 
you to sing one little thing for us when you are 
rested? Not at all? That’s right! And so you 
learn the violin too? I am so glad you feel strong. 
You must come soon again, and see our vineries, and 
take all the grapes you like. And you will bring 
your violin with you then ?” 














It was only after a long talk, and with a restful 
sense of being at ease, that Willie Worthing stood 
up to He had heard Mrs. 
Haverford had friends in London who would help 
him on at the Academy of Music. He would do 
great things then; and his father and his dear, 
tender mother, 
yet! He stood by the pianoforte at the far end of 
the room, with one of the girls in white seated be- 
fore the keyboard to accompany him: The whole 
room was a vision of splendour to the boy’s sight. 
him—yellow, and 
-were intoxicating in their fragrance. 


sing. grand news. 


how happy he would make them 


The roses heaped near 
blush, and red 


He breathed it, and the sunshine through the narrow 


vases 


end window came from the west along the shining 
warden, and fell round him like a level flood of gold. 
What wonder that the voice was exultingly rich and 
What wonder that the heart 
fearless of singing too well; it was his courageous 


sweet! boy's sang, 
efort to throw his whole self into the song that made 
72 so marvellous in expression, so perfect in the as- 
sumption of its spirit, the merging of his own per- 
sonality in the person of the character whose words 
he sang. The piece he had chosen was the “Song of 
Ruth.” Slowly, in plaintive from perfect 
sweetness, the song began ; and, repeated over and 
over, the words crept through the room with a 
rapturous thrill :—‘‘ Thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God shall be my God.” 

It was the very 
started 
House, the drawing-room, 


tones 


sound of faithfulness, pure and 
The Manor 
sweet with roses, were lost 


tender. Tears for very joy. 


A woman of an Eastern land was lifting 
Ruth 
saw in a 


and gone. 
her 
turning 


brown arms, clinging to another. 


to the heart of 
vision the after-dream of the veiled woman following 


was 
Naomi, and one 


the eleaners till the sun sank red upon her master’s 
field. There was something else faithfulness 
in the strong, true voice ; it was the love of kindred, 


heside 
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85 
and the worship of the God of Naomi: “‘ Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God shall be my God.” 
Then the voice with wandering notes strayed up- 
ward with sweetness intensified, ‘‘ Where thou diest 
I will die ”—and softly the voice sank—‘“and there 
will I be buried!” 

Over again came the words, “ Where thou diest I 
will die!” little Pinktottens! She 
mental picture of Ruth and Naomi, the golden corn- 
fields, and the glory of the Eastern sun. She knew 
nothing of Ruth ; but she did know that the bell- 
ringer’s child was buried under that little mound of 
earth where she had helped to clear away the lumps 
And she knew, too, that this was her 
Willie singing slowly, sweetly, “Where thou 
diest I will die, and there will I be buried.” 

“Oh! Willie, Willie!” little wailing 
voice. And there was a scrambling rush of some- 
and the child 
in a bewildered outburst 


Poor saw no 


and pebbles. 
own 


cried a 


thing pink, and the song was over 
was clinging to the boy 
of tears. 

A little later, comforted, Mrs, 
Haverford said something to Willie about scholar- 
ships and the Academy, and subjects a long away 
above the pink bonnet. 

“Come into the vinery, you poor little affectionate 
thing! Let his arm go for a minute, and we shall 
tind a bunch of grapes for Willie.” 

This was on the level of the pink bonnet ; yet the 
“little affectionate thing” hesitated, with the soft 
cheek against the fine boyish hand. 

“Yes, Pinktottens,” pinching the 
pretty cheek in play. “I Tots thought 
I was singing that J was going to be buried.” 


when she was 


go, he said, 


do believe 


“Oh, no!” laughed Mrs. Haverford, catching the 
name at once. ‘ Willie does not mean to die, Pink- 
tottens ; he is going to London to be a great mu- 


sician, and to make his fortune. And shan’t we be 


proud of Willie then!” 








TRUTH AND 
BY THE VERY REV. E. H. PL 
IN TWO 
e¢ 8 ver there is any one thing which more 
set ve » than all others men have agreed 
or MP to honour, it is Truth. I do 
Lo) ME C@/ = not say that even this has been 
" | . ah 
co) 8 "9 universal—that Truth has at all 
o7 \e times or in all places received the 
e® e * : ] 5 ‘ 
homage that was due to her 


been more so with 
that it has sur- 


but it is a fact that this has 
it than with any other virtue : 
vived when almost all other virtues were lost 
sight of. The Greek historian Herodotus tells 
us of the Persians that they tanght their children 
but three things, and that one of those was 
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TRUTHFULNESS. 


D.D., DEAN OF WELLS. 


PARTS.--I. 


to speak the truth (Herod. i. 136); and the 
mother even of a savage has found a matter 
of rejoicing, on his death, in the thought that he 
never told a lie. In our own country, in ancient 
times, even before the Gospel was preached here, 
men who had to lead others in wisdom and 
knowledge began by taking this as their motto: 

‘Truth against the world.” 

And so among ourselves we well know what 
value a man sets on his character standing right 
in this respect. What a contemptible and shame- 
tnl thing, and full of all infamy, is the character 
of the man whose word cannot be trusted! A 
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man will suffer any imputation rather than this. 
He will bear, in the lower ranks of life, to be 
called a drunkard, or a swearer, or a miser, and 
often take it quietly enough, but call him a liar, 
and then he can endure it no longer, and the 
torrent of his anger rushes forth, and often he 
will deem the offence such as can only be washed 
out by blood. Yea, more than this, a man will 
often be all this—be a man who thinks nothing 
about God and Christ, and follows the bent of 
his own appetites, and does not care for the 
poor, and has no love to.ards others—and yet he 
will shrink from falsehood as something abhorrent 
to him. Whatever else he may do, he sticks to 
this as something the loss of which would make 
him leathsome to himself ; he will not lie against 
the truth. : 

And it is noticeable also that this is very often 

I should hope, most often—a homage paid to 
Truth for its own sake. When a man is telling 
his children to do what is right in other, matters 

[ am speaking, remember, of the common 
practice, not of what a Christian should do—he 
will put forward worldly motives, motives of self- 
interest ; ‘* You must work diligently, or you will 
not get on in life. You must be industrious in 
your tasks at school, or you will get no rewards, 
and will be despised by your companions. You 
must avoid bad company, Or you will become 
idle, and poor, and miserable ; but when he is 
telling him to speak the truth he does not dwell 
so much, if at all, on this, but says, rather, 
“You must not tell a lie, for it is a base and 
shameful thing to do; you must say what is true, 
for that is good and honest in the sight of God 
and man.” And so, if a father has detected his 
son in a falsehood, he will punish him, without 
considering what harm has been done, but simply 
because falsehood as such is base and wicked, and 
deserving punishment. 

It would be wrong to undervalue this. It is a 
proof that the law of God was written in our 
hearts from the beginning, and has not altogether 
perished from them—a witness throughout the 
world that God is a God of Truth, and that 
lying lips are an abomination to Him. It tells us 
that God deals with things as they are, and 
without disguise, and requires us to do the same. 
It preaches to us the same lesson as that which 
we read in our Bibles—that God cannot lie ; 
that His work from the beginning to the end has 
been a setting forth of His Eternal Truth ; that 
all His covenants with man have been made to 
declare the immutability of His counsel. This 
honour and love of Truth is a part of that image 
of God after which man was created. It lasts 
the longest ; it lingers often, thongh sorely 
marred, when all trace of God's Love and 
Holiness has been blotted out. When it too 
perishes, as perish it often will, if we give our- 
selves up to evil, then the condition of a man is 


well-nigh hopeless. We have changed the ‘Truth 
of God into a lie, and have given up ourselves to 
him who when he speaketh a lie speaketh of his 
own, who is “a liar, and the father of it.” 

It might seem strange to us, when we think of 
this homage which mankind pay to Truth, that 
they should need to be warned so often against 
the sin of falsehood. We talk of our national 
character as being a truthful and honest one. A 
man loses all credit with his neighbours, and is 
looked on as an outcast, who is detected in a lie. 
Why need we dwell on this? Why should we 
be warned against a vice that we all detest? 
Whatever other sins we fall into, we trust we 
have no temptation to this. These thoughts 
are natural enough; to a mind that has 
not examined itself, or studied the character of 
others, they are just the most natural thoughts 
that would occur. But the natural thoughts of 
such a mind—that is, of a mind that is not 
acquainted with itself—are seldom true. It has 
not learnt its lesson fully ; it does not know how 
much more it has yet to be taught. Those who 
have thought over their own condition, and 
looked back upon their past lives, will think 
differently. They will recognise that there has 
all along been an evil will in them struggling 
against the Truth; ready to give the Truth up 
for any low inducement of ease, or pleasure, or 
cowardice ; that if they have adhered to it at any 
time when to do so has been a trial, it has only 
been by God’s abiding presence. And when they 
look abroad, they cannot fail to see, with much 
sorrow and pity, germs of falsehood growing up 
on every side, 

Let anyone look back upon what he was when 
he was a child; let him leap over the thirty, 
or forty, or sixty years that have passed since 
he came into conscious knowledge of good and 
evil, and he will indeed have been happy—have 
been blest with the teaching of true parents, 
and had that teaching blest to him—if he do not 
see, in that long-distant past, some dark blot 
of deceit staining the calmness and purity with 
which his infancy might else have appeared arrayed 
to him. Some childish offence has been followed 
by a childish deceit. He has broken a father's 
command, and has feared punishment, and has 
tried to evade it by falsehood, and the stain of 
that falsehood has eaten deep into his soul. 

And so, again, when the years of mere child- 
hood are past, and boys are gathered together 
in large numbers at a school, are there no recol 
lections of offences against the truth ? Was 
aun evasive answer, a shuffling excuse, a paltry 
eqnivocation, a thing altogether unknown 7 Was 
the school a Temple of Truth, into which there 
entered nothing that loved or made a lie 7 Or 
did you tind lies there, so long as they could 
assume a form somewhat short of a downright 
falsehood in its very terms, common and lightly 
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thought of—known by some phrase which served 
to hide its real character ; so that there was, in 
fact, a twofold lie—a lie upon a lie—first the 
falsehood practised upon the teacher, and then 
the falsehood practised upon yourselves, to make 
each other think that that was no falsehood ? 

I do not say that this is always the case. 
Doubtless there have always been exceptions to 
it. We may hope that such things will become 
more and more known to be what they are—that 
they will be the exception, and the love of Truth 
the rule. Yet still none can deny that these 
sins have been, and are, too common. It rests 
with those who are now young, and passing 
through that stage of life in which they meet 
with temptations to this kind of falsehood, 
whether it shall be so still. If there be such 
among my readers, | would ask them also to pass 
over in their thoughts the same lapse of time as 
they do who recur in after-life to the time when 
they were children. It is for you to look forward, 
as they look backward. When you are tempted 
to practise a deceit, put away for a moment the 
pleasure or the impunity which it brings with it 
now, and think how it will seem to you when 
you look back upon it in mature age, and see it 
in its deformity as a falsehood. Look forward 
still forward over many years—over a long life 
—over to the end of time—and think how it will 
seem to you when you are standing in the pre- 
sence of the God of Truth, to Whom lying lips 
are an abomination, 

And there is yet another thought, which, did 
you bear it in mind, would do much towards 
maintaining in you that unspotted truthfulness 
which you should aim at. Think what it would 
be should the Love of God determine to chasten 
the hearts of those who have loved you, or been 
loved by you—of a father, or a mother, or the 
teacher from whose lips you have learnt to know, 
and think, and feel—by taking you from them to 
Himself —if you could leave with them the 
memory of your having been one whose heart 
had been pure, upright, and truthful; if they 
could look back on you as one of whom, though 
there had been in him all the bright promise of a 
bright manhood, the memory was still as bright. 
Hard and crushing as it is for any one to 
have to blot out a name that he has loved from 


the book of holy hopes, and to write it in that of 
memory, yet the sorrow would not then be one 
of hopeless bitterness, for the memory would be 
holy too. The thought of what had been with 
them would be as the presence of an angel—they 
would learn from it more than they had ever taught 

they would be able to think of you as of a 
treasure which the Giver had for a time reclaimed, 
but only that He might shelter it from all harm, 
and restore it to them again for ever. 

Children and boys are, then, not so free from 
the danger of falsehood. Are men more so ? 
Let us test a few not uncommon instances. It is 
no unusual thing for a man to make what he calls 
a good bargain. He is commonly rather proud of 
it; he thinks it reflects credit on him; he talks it 
over with his friends; will often go into all the 
details of it. Now think for a moment what a good 
bargain, for the most part, implies. It means, in 
the first place, that a man made a larger profit 
than usual. He sold something above the common 
market value, or he bought something under it ; 
and how has he done this? Sometimes, perhaps, 
by a lucky turn in trade; by his having the com- 
mand of the market, or by the other party being 
in distress, and not able to wait. Now it is very 
questionable whether these are right ways of 
making profit to ourselves. 

But 1s this all? Let any man bring before 
his conscience the details of any bargain which 
he has been proud of at the time, and then say 
whether there has not been more or less of 
deceit—that is, of falsehood. Has he not kept 
back the defects of what he has sold, or dwelt 
more than enough on those of the thing he has 
bought ? Has he not pretended that it was 
indifferent to him, and so endeavoured to get 
better terms? Has he not kept back from the 
man with whom he was dealing facts which, if 
known, would have made him alter his terms ? 
All these are so common among the practices of 
trade—and not only of trade, but of all who buy 
and sell—that they are looked upon as matters of 
course. If a man were to reproach another for 
having acted thus, he would be looked on as a 
disagreeable intruder. ‘That was his concern ; 
each man for himself,” would be the only answer 
he would get if he tried to show that another 
man had been over-reached, 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY A SUPERINTENDENT, 


My | HE near approach 


of Christinas, 

with all its time- 
honoured customs and 
its holy memories, 
naturally turns our 
thoughts towards the 
decoration of our 
places of worship and 
of our homes. The 
last few years have 
made wonderful 
changes in respect to 
the former. The rapid spread of this custom, 
and its adoption by men of varying shades of 
thought, compel us to come to the conelusion that 
there is in it inherent good, and I think that 
even if the benefit is not immediately seen, it is 
not far to seek. The decorations serve two dis- 
tinct, though allied purposes. The higher of 
these is, that they awaken the religious instinct, 
recall religious memories, and impress religious 
truth ; the lower is that ..ey tend to encourage 
the love of the beautiful, and so to raise the moral 
tone of all who come within their influence. 

My purpose, however, is neither to advocate 
nor to defend the decoration of our churches and 
chapels, nor, indeed, of our houses, except so far 
as to enable me to say that every argument in 
favour of such a custom applies with double 
power to the decoration of our Sunday-schools. 
Hitherto, to do this has heen the exception, and 
not the rule, while the opposite should be the 
case, The majority of church-goers, and of those 
who thus brighten their homes at Christmas 
time, have at least some culture and religion, but 
the contrary is the truth as to our scholars. 
Among them, partly from their youth, and partly 
from the adverse circumstances of their daily 
lives, it is the minority only who have either cul- 
ture or religion. For very many of them their own 
homes would be the last places where they would 
be likely to gain either the one or the other, and 
the only hope for them is in their schools 
and their teachers. Hence, decoration in our 
Sunday-schools is not only a pleasure to ourselves, 
but a duty to those around us. It is work, too, 
in which suecess is certain, though it may not 
always be seen. Every tastefully designed and 
well-executed attempt at ornamentation helps to 
raise the taste of those by whom it is seen; and 
every such attempt im connection with a great 
Christian festival by its symbolism unconsciously 
unparts a knowledge of religious truth, and rivets 
that knowledge in the mind by its appeal to the 
senses. Beyond this, the fact that the scholars 


have genuine pleasure in’ seeing their school 
decorated must not be overlooked, and also that, 
apart from any idea of religion, every one wishes 
to vive increased happiness to children, 

The two great obstacles which appear to be 
feared, even by those who desire to have their 
school-rooms beautified for Christmas, are the 
expense and the difficulty, but these obstacles are 
greatly overrated. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that there is not a room to be found which 
could not be made to look bright, pleasant, and 
attractive, if not absolutely beautiful, simply by 
the work of its own staff of teachers, and that at a 
cost well within their reach. Sweeping state- 
ments of this sort naturally raise a suspicion that 
they wre exaggerated, but [ hope to show that 
such a suspicion would, in this instance at any 
rate, be wrong. In order to show that, [ must 
point ont how each school can try the experiment 
for itself, or at least [ must furnish such data as 
will enable those who are interested to form a 
judgment for themselves. 

Let me protect myself at the outset, and say 
that [ do not presume to lay down unalterable 
rules which, if literally followed, will produce 
beautiful decorations without cost and without 
trouble. The available skill and the facilities for 
obtaining materials are not alike in any two 
schools— even if they are next door to each other 

and any attempt to lay down arbitrary direc- 
tions would be manifestly absurd. All TL profess 
to vive are hints and suggestions, knowing that 
each will need) modification or is capable of 
Improvement—at least as applicable to any par- 
ticular school— and that, after all, the chief things 
requisite are—first, an earnest desire to please and 
benefit the children and to glorify God ; second, 
perseverance and ingenuity. Having these, any 
viven thing else can be dispensed with—amany 
a really nice effect being obtained from most un- 
promising materials when the workers are in 
earnest and ingenious, Last Christmas twelve- 
months [ visited a large institution in the mid- 
land counties, and in the dining-hall, which was 
a somewhat low room, | found quite a departure 
from the ordinary holly wreaths. Long chains of 
ditferent coloured papers had been made by the 
immates, and these had been suspended from side 
to side so as to form a trellis overhead. The 
white ceiling showed through, and the room had 
the appearance of being canopied with light 
tracery. The colours were too numerous to suit 
my taste, and some of them were not such as I 
should have chosen ; but they were what were to 


be had, and they were used as effectively as pos 
sible. In those two things—to use what can be 
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got, and to use it to the best advantage—lies the as one end and the sides “were all windows.” 
whole secret. The only unwindowed wall in the room is at the 

While, however, the highest artistic skill the end behind the desk, which, as the chief point im 
school can command should be brought to bear — the school, should also be the chief point in the 
upon the decorations, there is something still decorations. How such an arrangement lends 
more important, and that is to consider what itself to ornamentation may be judged from the 
sort of a room they have to be placed in. Many engraving better than by written description. 
a nicely planned arrangement, which looks ad- The school banner may appropriately fill the 
inirable on paper as sketched out for the workers, — space over the window at the opposite end of the 
is a miserable failure when reduced to practice, room, the cireular-headed double windows in the 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT'S DESK. 


often simply because the exact proportions of the — sides having evergreen wreaths running round 
room have not been observed in making the them, while trophies of flags, texts, and scrolls 
drawing. On the other hand, many a place has _ fill up the intervening spaces. 

been made to look well by decorations which Compare with that building another school 
have scorned the control of scientifie require- that I have in my mind’s eye as being about the 
ments, but which have happened to suit the pro- most uninviting [I ever set foot in. It is not, 


portions, lighting, and other details. however, the least suecessful, for the minister 
Let me explain further what I mean, by re- who has control gathers round him from seventy 
ferring to two schools which are utterly unlike. to ninety young men every Sunday, and every 


One is my own, but, as it is very similar to — class in the school is crowded. The room itself 
seores of others in its general contour inside, it is far too long for its width ; on one side it ad- 
will not be recognised, [tf is a new building, joins the chapel to which it belongs, and on the 


lofty, well-proportioned, and admirably lighted other the neighbouring houses come close up to 
so much so, indeed, that some old and respected it: the chief light is from a window which ts 
fellow-labourers jokingly asked, while the build- behind the superintendent’s desk at one end, a 


ing was going on, what was to support the roof, small window being placed at the opposite end ; 
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the ceiling is so low as to give a visitor quite a 
painful feeling on entering ; and there is a high 
wooden dado running round the room. — If any- 
thing like the decorations shown in the illustra- 
tion were attempted here, the effect would be 
both ludicrous and painful; yet another style, 
equally easy, would make the place attractive as 
fairyland. Presupposing that such a room had 
been nicely coloured a pale blue, to secure, as far 
as possible, the appearance of size, the lower 
panes in the window behind the desk could be 
filled with transparencies, which are now so 
beautifully executed and so cheap. Wreaths of 
evergreens might be run round the room in the 
angle of the ceiling with the walls, and, at short 
intervals, wreaths should be brought straight 
down in pairs, a few inches apart, from the 
ceiling to the top of the dado. The effect of 
that would be to give an appearance of greater 
height to the room, and that delusion would have 
to be heightened still more by having texts on 
straight and rather naftow grounds, even the 
letters of the texts being kept somewhat squat 
in shape. In the little space over the window 
there would be just room for a shield with a text 
upon it, and small flags projecting to the right 
and left. Over and down the sides of the square 
window might hang wreaths of evergreens, the 
bottom of the window, which is sunk in the 
thickness of the wall, being covered with scarlet 
cloth, or with paper of the kind known as “sur- 
face paper,” in which the most intense shades 
can be obtained. The decorations of the desk 
would have to be kept low, but bright colours 
should be freely used, as the light is poor, the 


object being to give brightness. With the same 
purpose brilliant flowers——of paper, if no others 
are to be had—anay be mingled with the ever- 
green wreaths, but they would have to be kept 
somewhat small in size. The main point to be 
sought is to give to the room in appearance the 
full benefit of such height as it does possess, 
This is the more easily done, because not one 
person in a thousand ever forms a true idea of a 
place ; the thing upon which they base their 
judgment is a comparison with the articles in it. 
If the furniture and ornaments are kept low and 
small, the room appears so much the higher and 
more handsome. If, on the other hand, the de- 
corations are high instead of wide, then to that 
extent the height of the building is decreased. 

A word as to materials. The most useful are 
evergreens, and the supply of them is everywhere 
ample, for it is in the heart of many a man to 
give them in order to please the scholars, if 
asked. As to other things, get the best cloth 
to mount your texts upon, if you can, Get 
your letters of the most beautiful materials and 
shapes—also if you can. If you cannot, get them 
of anything, down to glazed calico or surface 
paper. Mount your cloth or paper on wooden 
frames, remembering that it is easy to make 
square or lozenge-shaped frames with thin pieces 
of wood, and that for rounds children’s wooden 
hoops are cheap enough, and everywhere obtain- 
able. Apply the same principle all through, put 
love and hope into the work, and, if no otherreward 
could be looked for, there would be an ample one 
in giving pleasure to the little ones, whose appre- 
ciation will be deep and their memory lasting. 
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BY F. BAYFORD HARRISON, 


Chuge’s little house 


| Ni \'T the door of Mrs. 
‘rd ss 

stood her daughter 
Hannah, and a young man 
named Jim Vineent—she 
just inside, and he just 
outside. The man’s face 
was overcast, and his man- 





ner moody, while the girl 
looked sad and anxious. 
They both gazed down upon 
the estuary which runs up 
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from Salcombe to Kings- 





bridge, and forms a natural: 
harbour. It was now high tide, and on the water 
beneath the village floated various small vessels ; on 
the deck of one of them two men were swabbing and 


hauling, and putting everything into sailing gear. 


“Ves,” said Jim Vincent, “T think Ill go with 
him just this once more. And then never again,” 

“Never again?” said the girl gently ; “never 
bring me any more oranges from St, Michael's ?” 

“No; [’ll leave Devonshire no more. T’ve had 
enough of Ball and his voyages. [IL settle down 
over to Portlemouth,” and he nodded at the tiny 
village across the harbour, “and Ill farm a bit of 
land, and T’ll go out fishing with the gentletolks, 
and [’ll try and get the ferry, if Alley gives it up.” 

The possibilities suggested by Vincent's words 
brought a deeper colour into Hannah’s cheeks. But 
it faded as the softness fled from Vincent's rough 
but handsome face, and he added in a fierce tone, 
“But [ll go with Ball to-morrow to Plymouth.” 

It seemed to Hannah that Jim’s heart was tossing 
about like a rudderless boat on the sea ; she could 
not tell what strange thoughts he had in his mind. 
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He turned to her now, with only a nod, and left 
her and ran swiftly down the little uneven street, 
and disappeared round the corner. 

Hannah went indoors and took up her needle- 
work, Mrs. Chugg asked no questions ; she had 
for some time been puzzled by Vincent's capricious 
conduct. There was so much good in the young 
man that his friends were sorry to see how he gave 
way at times to angry feelings and uncivil manners. 

As he went to his home that evening he spoke 
not a word to anyone, not even to old Alley in 
the ferry-boat ; but these thoughts were passing 
through his mind ; “TI will go to-morrow with Henry 
and Mary Ball. I will have my revenge for once. 
He knew that I wanted her; he knew that she 
would have taken me if he had not come in the way. 
I don’t care about her now; I like Hannah better ; 
Hannah would never play a double game. But be- 
fore | say anything to Hannah I will have it out 
with Ball, I will. I will show them what I think 
of them ; I will tell them what I think of them. 
I can't do away with my bad feelings till I have 
let them out. Ill give Ball a bit of my mind.” 

It would be eight o'clock next morning when the 
tide would serve for leaving Salcombe. By seven 
o'clock the party sailing in the Lisson must be on 
board ; and before that hour Vincent crossed the 
ferry, and walked to the small wharf against which 
the Lissom was lying. She carried a cargo of 
apples ; but more for play than for business. 

“T shall give away most of them,” said Henry 
Ball to Jim = Vincent ; “my wife’s relations at 
Plymouth make short work of a hamper of apples, 
and when I leave Plymouth business will begin. 
You'll bring Mary and the boy back, won’t you, Jim?” 

“| don’t know,” said Jim gruftly. 

Ball's weather-beaten face expressed surprise. 

“Why, you'll be coming to Kingsbridge Road 
station, and you won’t mind looking after them a 
bit, surely !” 

Ball said no more; he supposed that his friend 
was in a bad humour, and as Mrs. Ball and her baby 
now appeared on deck, the captain had plenty to do, 

Mrs. Ball spoke pleasantly to Jim, but he made 
some muttered reply and walked aft. She went 
below tosee that the cabin was comfortable for Baby, 
and Jim saw no more of them for some hours, A 
little tue towed the Lissom out of the harbour, and 
Jim stood moodily beside the helm. 

On they went, down the smooth water, past the 
ruins of the old castle which is said to have stood a 
siege in the days of Charles 1., past all the buoys, 
and the Earl of Devon's house called “ The Moat,” 
and they came out in the open sea, with Prawle 
Point on the left and Bolt Head on the right. And 
all this time Jim had not spoken to Captain Ball, 
nor to Bill and Ned Pugsley, who were also on board. 
The breeze was fresh, the canvas filled, the vessel 
sped along merrily ; indeed, all on board were merry 
except Jim, who had started with the intention of 
being cross all the time. 
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Henry Ball saw that something was the matter ; 
he knew that Jim had been displeased at the marri- 
age, but he had not thought that Jim would keep up 
his bad feelings so long, or that he would come on 
board the Lissom determined to indulge them. To 
smooth matters down Ball would make some kind 
of apology to Vincent. It was a weak thing to do, 
but he thought it would be right, and on that point 
his weakness was strong. 

“ Jim, old fellow, I say, I hope you ‘re not going to 
bear me and Mary a grudge all your life because we 
took and got married.” 

Jim made no reply ; his eyes were fixed on the 
shore. 

“You see, you never asked Mary to have you, so 
where was the harm of my asking her? If you had 
asked her first you ’d have had her, very like.” 

“No!” said Jim. ‘Do you think I’d care to 
have her for my wife? I know fifty pretty girls 
who would jump at me.” 

“ Mary is pretty,” said Ball, “and the best wife a 
man could have. But if you did not want her, you 
need not be angry with me. Shake hands on it.” 

“T don't like underhand dealings anyhow,” growled 
Jim; “as for shaking hands, that ‘s rubbish.” 

Ball shook his head ; if Jim was in a nasty tem- 
per, he must be left alone to come out of it his own 
way. The breeze was stiffening, and inclined to veer 
about, and the sea was running higher. 

When the sun was at its highest point in the sky, 
Mrs. Ball came up and announced that dinner was 
ready. Ned Pugsley took the helm, and the others 
went below. Mrs. Ball had prepared quite a spread : 
breast of mutton, stewed with rice, and plum tart 
and cream. All had’good appetites except Jim, who 
was too cross to be hungry. He wanted to keep up 
his ill-temper, and was afraid that it might vanish 
away if he made a good dinner. 

“ You don’t eat,” said Mrs. Ball kindly. 

“Don’t you like it?” asked her husband. 

“T don’t like rice,” answered Jim; “if it were 
peas——” 

“Ah, but peas are just about over now,” said 
Mrs. Ball ; “‘ here, try the tart.” 

“No, thank you. I'll not take any more,” and 
he pushed away his plate. The kinder Captain and 
Mrs. Ball were to him, the more angry he became 
with—no, not with them, with— himself. 

At this moment the baby, which was lying on a 
pillow in a corner, began to ery. “That beats all!” 
exclaimed Vincent, rising from the table. “If there 
is a thing I hate it is a baby erying!” 

Ned Pugsley was willing to endure the howls for 
the sake of dinner, and went down, while Jim took 
his turn at the helm. There was now a good deal 
of sea on, and the wind was rising, but no longer 
with them. They made but little way. 

Vincent walked forward after a while, and gazed 
into the seething waters. Why should there ever 
be storms on the sea? Why should there ever be 
storms in the human heart? He did not attempt to 
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answer this qtiestion, but he remembered that One 
whom he professed to serve had said to the winds 
and waves, “ Peace, be still ;” and the Lord says 
the same words now to every wild heart which 
calls upon Him with the earnest ery, “ Lord, save 
me, [ perish !” 

By this time there was an ugly look in the sky, 
and the sea grew rougher every minute. On the 
faces of the men an anxious expression was settling 
fast. All except Jim clothed themselves in their 
sou’-westers and their high boots. Bad weather was 
near, and Captain Ball wondered whether they could 
get into Plymouth Sound before dark. 

Only Mrs. Ball and baby remained unconscious of 
what alarmed the others. She came up on deck, 
bringing baby’s wicker cradle, with its little mattress 
and pillow ; and, having placed this securely, as she 
thought, she went down again to bring up baby. 
Her husband, with Bill, was standing by the helm. 
which he hardly liked to entrust to any hand but his 
own. Ned Pugsley was in charge of the sail, which 
now flopped about from side to side; and Jim, 
remaining near Ned, was supposed to be assisting 
him. The Liéssom required so much management 
that Mrs. Ball and her doings were hardly noticed. 
She was too ignorant to be alarmed, and came up 
with baby in her arms. 

At that moment a crash was heard ; probably 
some of Mrs. Ball's crockery had got loose in the 
cabin. She laid baby in his cradle, and hastened 
down to look after the broken china. 

Vincent glared at the child, which lay half-asleep, 
and not much disturbed by the storm. “ He will be 
pitched overboard,” muttered Jim ; “no matter, serve 
them right—-take their pride down.” 

Another lureh, more violent than any before, a 
Hap of the sail, a dash of water across the deck, and 
cradle and child had gone ! 

Jim saw the basket tossed up and down, but tlie 
baby he did not see. 

A life to be saved, and he must save it ! 

Jim Vincent toe was overboard, 

He was a strong swimmer ; he saw the long white 
clothes of the child carried away by the current ; he 
swam after tuem, clutched them, and, in a moment, 
had the babe safe within his left arm. 

Then there came into his heart an awful thought. 
“Here you have in your power the child of the 
man whom you hate; it is for you to save it, or 
let it go, as you will. If you wish for revenge, take 
it now.” He loosened his clasp of the child—the 
long frock began to float away. 

“Shall T be a murderer?” Jim asked of the 
tempter; “is it well to save life, or to destroy it ? 
My God, save my life, and [I will save the child’s !” 

He made a few strokes towards the vessel, and at 
the stern he saw his three companions striving to 
help him. He thought he heard the ery, “ Man 
overboard !” He saw that one was casting a line, 
and another about to throw down a iife-belt ; he 


swam nearer to the Léssom, and grasped at something 


floating by, but it was only a loose spar, which struck 
him a blow on his right hand. In another moment 
the line reached him; he grasped it, and was speedily 
drawn up the side, baby still on his left arm. 

He was dazed when he tried to stand on the deck ; 
Mrs. Ball took the child from him, and kissed it and 
cried over it. Her husband laid his hand on Jim’s 
shoulder, and said, “I cannot thank you for this.” 

But Jim was wet and cold, and exhausted, and 
staggered where he stood. 

“Come below,” cried Ball, pushing him before 
him. He caught Vincent’s right hand, and saw a 
deadly pallor overspread the strong man’s face. 

“Something broken,” said Jim faintly, holding up 
his right hand, from which two fingers hung limp. 

Without more words, Ball hurried Vincent into the 
cabin where Mrs. Ball was rubbing baby dry, and 
crooning over him: “None the worse, my pretty 
lamb, brought back from the deep ; open your dear 
little eyes, you have only had a bath.” 

Ball pushed Vincent into a seat, and gave hima 
dose of cordial ; colour came back to the rugged, 
wan face, and now an expression of pain succeeded 
to the pallor. 

“Ts he ill?” asked Mrs. Ball, looking round from 
her baby. 

“Two fingers broken ; I wish we could get on 
shore and find a doctor.” 

Mrs. Ball came to Jim and looked at the helpless 
hand. “How did it happen? Were vou hurt in 
saving our child ?” 

Slowly and painfully Jim told his story. “A lurch 
sent the child overboard, and I followed. A. spar, 
which T tried to grasp, struck my hand, and, I sup- 
pose, broke these fingers.” 

“A thousand blessings on you, Jim Vincent,” 
cried the mother, “for saving our darling! And to 
think that you should get injured yourself! Oh, 
what can I do for you ?” 

She could do nothing for him, except make him 
comfortable. She made him lie in the berth intended 
for herself, and she brought him food. But the pain 
of the broken fingers became every moment more 
severe, and Jim could not suppress his groans, 
Henry Ball had been on deck ; he was seriously 
anxious as to whether they could run into Plymouth 
Harbour that evening ; the light was already waning, 
and the murky sky and the boiling sea promised a 
wild night. Wilder and darker it grew for many 
hours. Ned Pugsley never left the helm, Bill never 
quitted the sail, until Captain Ball thought it no 
longer safe to carry any canvas. Then they went 
drifting about ; but the lights of Plymouth were in 
sight, and earnestly they wished for day and for 
land. 

Down below, Jim Vincent was suffering too much 
to know, or almost to care, what was happening 
around him. He had never before felt such agony ; 
he had never before known how soothing is a woman's 
care and tenderness. He could not now repel Mrs, 
Ball’s kindness ; he could not answer her with rough 














words, He was horribly ashamed of himself ; that 
plunge into the sea had cooled his evil passions, the 
hatred and had 
Why had he ever felt so bitterly towards 
As Jim 
lay there in the dusk, sick with pain, he seemed to 
be a different man from him who in the morning left 
Salcombe so angry and turbulent. 

When Mrs. Ball laid her baby upon Jim’s left arm, 
saying, ‘“ Hold him again, for a few minutes,” the 
affair was ended ; Jim Vincent was free from the cruel 
feelings which had held him so long in bondage. 

All through that night the Lissom tossed about ; 
Jim’s mind wandered so much that he thought, from 
3ut when 


revenge been washed out of his 
heart. 


people who proved themselves se loving ? 


time to time, that fever was setting in. 
he had a little respite from pain, he knew that it 
was only the pain which threw his mind off its 
balance. But on awakening, after a doze, he was 
surprised at feeling the vessel steady, and hearing no 
rush of wind or water ; then he was sure that he 
was delirious. 

He was alone ; he lay quite still, waiting until the 
sounds of the storm should once more fall upon his 
eurs ; the room was full of light ; there came foot- 
steps and voices, Captain and Mrs. Ball brought a 
strange gentleman into the cabin. 

“Here is a doctor,” said Henry Ball. 
set your fingers, Jim.” 


“He will 


* Am I——?” began Jim. 
“Yes, you are at Plymouth. We are safe in har- 
bour.” 


The old doctor never had a better patient ; Jim 
kept perfectly quiet while his fingers were put in 
splints. When all was done, and the doctor was 
vone, he said to Mrs. Ball, “* 1 am giving you a great 
deal of trouble.” 

“Trouble!” she exclaimed, “you who saved my 
child's life 
We never can do half enough for you. We 


you who were injured yourself in helping 
him ! 
love you, Jim, like our own brother, and baby shal 
love you like a second father.” 

Jim turned his head away, for his eyes were full 
of tears. Presently Mrs. Ball brought baby, and 
asked Jim to take charge of him, while she went to 
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see about the dinner. Jim clasped the child with 
real affection, and the little thing lay contented in 
its new cradle. 

That day was spent in sending the apples on 
shore, and making secure what gear had been loos- 
Mrs. 
The doctor came once more to look at Jim, and de- 
clined to take any fee from him, saying that he had 
been paid already ; and then the Lissom spent a quiet 


ened in the storm. all visited her relations. 


night in Plymouth Harbour. Next morning, under 
a bright sun and with a most favourable wind, the 
little ship flew back to Saleombe. 

On the pier stood Mrs. Vincent, pale with anxiety 
for her son, and beside her Hannah Chugg, rosy with 
Mrs. Vincent had had a letter from Mrs. 
Ball, and knew of the accident. But Jim looked 
happy, though quiet, and stepped ashore with gait a 
little shaky, yet with a frank smile which had not 
The whole 
party went to Henry Ball’s house, and the story of 


excitement. 


shone upon his face for many a month. 


what Vincent had done, how he had sprung over- 
board to save the infant, went round the village from 
mouth to mouth, until he found himself made into a 
hero. Only he himself knew how very nearly he had 
been a murderer, 

But that was past and gone, repented of —forgiven, 
He did not tell any one 


what an awful temptation had assailed him. He 


as he ventured to believe. 


even shrank frem looking back on it himself. As 
days went on, only thankfulness filled his heart ; and 
by the time that his fingers were well (though they 
have ever since been a little stiff), and by the time 
that Henry Ball had returned with his first cargo of 
oranges, it appeared to him that he might take to 
himself the happiness which, like a simple flower, 
blossomed beside his path. 

She had loved 
him long, and desired nothing so much as te make 


He asked Hannah to be his wife. 
him happy. They were married, and now they lead 
a life as quietly joyful as that of Henry and Mary 
Ball. 
Harry Ball, and Jim Vincent mutters to himself that 
it will be strange if some day the boy whom he saved 


There is a tiny girl who plays with the robust 


from death shall become his son-in-law. 
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~~ fi MARTIN LUTHER AND CHURCH MUSIC. 


“}OST of our readers who know any- 
thing at all about Martin Luther are 
probably aware that he was musical, 
to the extent at least of having com- 

ACen s posed a few chorales and hymn 
tunes. The musical work of the 
great Reformer was, however, much more exten- 
sive than the writing of one or two melodies for 
the use of the Church. His reforms in connec- 
tion with the hymns and service music of the 
sanctuary were almost as great in relation to art 
as were his doctrinal reforms in relation to the 
theology of his time. 

The music of the Church prior to the Refor- 
mation was of a nature which we would now 
consider altogether unsuited to the purpose for 
which it was devoted. The majority of com- 
posers continued to bind themselves under the 
stringent laws of counterpoint, by which they 
were prevented from giving anything like a fitting 
and harmonious expression to the words which 
they had chosen, With a multifarious contexture 
of parts, a total disregard of simple melody, and 
a neglect even of syllabic construction, the music 
of the time was quite inexpressive of any definite 
sentiment, and could not have been said to answer 
the purpose of praise more than of penitence. 
Every composition partook of the nature of a 
mathematical problem, and musical conceptions 
were worked out with numerical calculations and 
pedantic niceties, which proved in performance 
more of an exercise for the mind than a pleasure 
to the ear, or a vehicle of devotional expression. 
This intricate music was in full possession of the 
entire Church service at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. It found its greatest place in the musical 
portion of the mass, which had grown to an 
inordinate length, all the more tiresome to the 
general body of the people because, according to 
the doctrines of their Church, they were pro- 
hibited from taking part in it. 

In order to free the music of the Church from 
the fetters which thus bound it, and to make it a 
part of the worship of the people, it required 
some mightier impulse than could have been given 
to it from within the circle of musical art itself. 
An artistic spirit had just been awakened in Italy 
which seemed likely to break away from the old 
forms ; but it was not strong enough to draw 
music from the one-sided tendencies of the 
Romish Church, and carry it on to higher uses 
and nobler aims. This great work was reserved 
tor Martin Luther, who thus in musical, as well 
as in religious matters, burst the restrictive bonds 
of the middle ages, and by his noble hymns, 
closely wedded to noble music, stirred the soul of 
Germany to such an extent that his enemies 
declared he had “destroyed more souls by his 


hymns und tunes than by his writings and 
speeches.” By the reformation of Luther the 
ban was removed which had rested upon Church 
music since the time when the singing in church 
wus exclusively restricted to the choir. Just as 
Protestantism differed from Romanism in giving 
to the individual spiritual independence, so, too, 
its great founder regarded congregational singing 
as one of the first essentials of united worship, 
and as an effective means of arousing independent 
religious feeling. 

Evidence is not wanting to show that hymns 
were sung in some parts of Germany previous to 
Luther’s reforms ; but though he was not the 
actual founder, there is little doubt that he was 
the first to thoroughly establish congregational 
singing, and to give it a proper place in the 
service of the Church. 

It was after leaving the Wartburg, in 1522, 
that Luther began to work in earnest for the 
reform of Church music. He selected, first of 
all, such of the old Latin Church melodies as 
were best adapted by their rhythm and tuneful- 
ness to catch the ear of the people. The Gre- 
gorian, or plain chant—which is largely used in 
England in the present day—he discarded as 
being totally devoid of rhythm. In one of his 
speeches on part-music he expressed his dislike 
for these chants in the following words, which 
remind us of a well-known passage in Shake- 
speare :—“* He who does not like part-music must 
verily be a coarse-minded clown, unworthy of 
listening to such harmony; he should be con- 
demned to hear the braying of the Gregorian 
chants, the barking of dogs, or the grunting of 
pigs.” 

The second source from which Luther drew in 
his endeavours to improve congregational singing 
was the large store of German sacred songs then 
in existence. Particularly did he select from 
such as had been employed in the Liturgy during 
the thirteenth century as a kind of sacred 
minstrelsy addressed to the Virgin, altering the 
text so that the Saviour was addressed in place of 
Mary. Sut there was still a lack of music 
suitable for congregational singing, and Luther 
went so far as to make up the deficiency by 
taking a number of secular popular melodies, and 
adapting them to the service of the Church. Of 
course the strict theologians were opposed to 
such a proceeding. They insisted that “ what- 
ever had been devoted to the use of Satan and 
the world should be banished from the Church, 
for it giveth offence.” But Luther’s opinion in 
regard to the question was of a nature akin to 
that expressed at a later period by the Rev. 
Rowland Hill. The Reformer, in reply to the 
objectors, stated his belief that Satan was no 














friend of music, and would take no offence though 
the Protestants robbed him of this part of his 
property. 

Luther was busily employed in writing and 
adapting hymns for the service of the Church. 
In a letter to a friend at this time, he says :— 
“T wish, after the example of the prophets and 
ancient fathers of the Church, to make German 
psalms for the people: that is to say, sacred 
hymns, so that the Word of God may dwell 
among the people by means of song also.” The 
outcome of this wish was the publication, in 
1524, of the first Protestant hymn-book, under 
the title of “The Little Book of Sacred Songs.” 
The work contained thirty-eight German and five 
Latin hymns, and the music was arranged for 
four voices by Walther. It is worthy of note 
that in this book the melody was, in the case of 
two of the tunes, assigned to the highest voice ; 
whereas the universal custom had hitherto been to 
vive the air to the tenor. In course of time the 
melody gradually took possession of the highest 
voice, and when the last edition of the hymn- 
book was issued, in 1551, it contained fifty tunes 
thus arranged, in place of the two which were 
included in the original edition. The immediate 
popularity which these Protestant hymns attained 
was immense, and soon many other collections 
had to be issued to meet the public demand for 
works of the kind. 

The majority of the hymns in these collections 
were merely adaptations from previously exist- 
ing works ; a few, however, were unquestionably 
the composition of Luther himself. First among 
these few must be named that celebrated national 
hymn of German Protestants, “‘ Ein feste Burg,” 
which we in England know through the spirited 
translation of Miss Winkworth, beginning— 


“ A sure stronghold, our God, is He.” 


This hymn is believed to have been written by 
Luther when on his way to the Diet of Worms. 
Hither he had been summoned by the German 
Kmperor, and others in high authority, to say 
whether he would recant or not. His friends 
used every endeavour to dissuade him from going, 
reminding him that John Huss was burnt to 
death under similar circumstances. To one of 
these friends Luther wrote thus: ‘“ Were there as 
many devils in Worms as there are tiles on the 
roofs, I would go, and not be afraid. If Huss 
was burnt to ashes, the truth was not burnt with 
him.” 

And so he went, fortifying himself during the 
journey by the composition of that noble hymn, 
by which alone his name would have been pre- 
served to posterity. It very became a 
favourite of the people, and formed what Heine 
very aptly termed the ‘ Marseillaise of the 
Reformation,” 


soon 


The hymn was sung over the 
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Reformer’s grave, and the first line was after- 
wards cut on his tombstone. Thus much regard- 
ing the hymn itself; but the tune was also almost 
certainly composed by Luther. We say “almost 
certainly,” for though it has been asserted posi- 
tively that he wrote the tune, it is but right to 
say that doubts have been raised on the point. 
We cannot stay to discuss the matter here ; it 
must be sufficient to state that the evidence is 
largely in favour of the Reformer having com- 
posed the tune. The melody is certainly a noble 
one, full of the spirit of the words to which it 
was adapted. 

There are many more of Luther’s hymns to 
which we should like to draw attention, but are 
prohibited by the exigencies of space. We must, 
however, mention one which has received the 
name of “ Luther’s Hymn,” and which is perhaps 
even better known in this country than the 
greater “Ein feste Burg.” The hymn is that 
beginning—- 


“Great God, what do I see and hear?” 


and the tune is said to have been noted down by 
Luther as he heard a travelling artisan singing 
it in the street. How and when the name 
“ Luther’s Hymn” arose is as uncertain as is the 
authorship of the words of the hymn itself, for it 
has never been satisfactorily proved that Luther 
really wrote it. At this distance of time from 
its first use in the Church, there is nothing 
more than tradition to point to the Reformer as 
the author. It is beyond doubt that the tune 
was not of his composition, for it has been found 
in a collection issued prior to his time. 

Luther continued with great zeal to strive after 
the ever-increasing beauty of the music of the 
Church, and to make it such that the common 
body of the people could freely take part in the 
worship of praise. His hymns soon began to be 
sung everywhere : in the fields, in the cottages, in 
the workshops, as well as in the churches. A 
whole people sung itself into the Lutheran 
doctrine. ‘“ Luther,” says Coleridge, “did as 
much for the Reformation by his hymns as by his 
translation of the Bible.” Anyhow, they had a 
marvellous effect upon Christian worship in 
Germany, and gave it that noble congregational 
character which it has maintained to the present 
day. 

Through the example of Luther, that genuine 
devotional style of Church music which has 
since found deep and powerful expression in 
all Churches, of all creeds and countries, was 
gradually developed and improved. A style of 
music so free from the secularity of former days 
is a possession which we ought to value greatly, 
and while doing so, let us not forget that it has 
come to us as the result of part of the labours of 
Martin Luther, the “ monk that shook the world.” 

J. Curnpert Happen, 
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CHAPTER IV.- 
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+ 
| N a dark and dreary garret, 


Vay 


O’er a dirty London slum, 
Where the blessed light of heaven 
And the sunshine seldom come, 
All amidst this want and squalor 
This abode of sin and care 
Lay a little city arab, 

Breathing out his small life there 


} 


All alone save one—his sister— 
Younger still than he, who tried, 
All in vain, to drive the anguish 
From his aching back and side. 
Still she bent o’er him, caressing ; 
And the while, in accents mild, 
With a faint and feeble utterance, 
Slowly spoke the dying child: 


I am dying, sister Nellie ; 

And when I am cold and dead, 

I shall be at rest in heaven, 

As the clergyman has said. 

But you’ll come some day, my sister-— 
There is room for me and you; 

It would not be heaven, Nellie, 

If you did not come there too. 


And if father comes to-morrow 

When he sees me lying dead, 

He'll know, then, that [’m not shamming, 
As, you know, he always said. . 
Don't you be afraid he ’ll beat you 

When he comes to-morrow morn ; 

I feel sure he will be kinder, 

Nell, he looks so dull and worn. 
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VT was with a beating 
| #& heart and an anxious 
| face that Sydney stood 
| atthe 

| door next day, waiting 


drawing-room 


for courage to make her 


face the 


Langton, 


and 
Oliver 


entrance, 
redoubtable 
who was talking to Mr. and 
Mrs. Tresham within. An evil 
day is none the less evil for 
Sydney 
opened the door at length, and 


being postponed, 


effected a quiet entrance. 

“Ah! 
to speak for herself,” said Mrs, 
Tresham. ‘Sydney, I suppose 


our guardian really want introducing 


and here she comes 


gave one timid upward glance, en- 


countered a pair of gleaming, sombre eyes fixed 
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**We have been good friends, my sister, 
In our short life’s pain and woe, 
Though we've braved it both together 
You must stay while I must go 
I am not afraid of dying, 

To be freed from all this pain, 
But | wish for your sake, Nellie, 
I was well and strong again. 


“Don't cry so, my darling sister ; 
Though I’m going far away, 
I shall be a shining angel 
In a land of endless day; 
And I'll always watch you, Nellie, 
From my place in heaven above 
I will ask dear God to let me, 
And I know He is all love. 


**So, when I am up in heaven, 

In that place so fair to see, 

I will look down, dear, upon you, 

Though I know you won't see me; 

And when all is hushed and silent, 

And the stars gleam in the sky, 

You will know I’m looking, Nellie, 

And be glad, and will not cry.” 

* * * * * 
In a damp and dismal grave-yard, 
Where the bones of paupers lie, 
Midst a crowd of gaping idlers, 
Passed a little funeral by. 

But the only one who sorrowed, 
Only mourner of them all, 
Was a little ragged maiden, 


Sobbing o’er a coftin small. Cc. DS. 
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searchingly upon her, and then she lowered her dark- 
fringed lids, for she had seen enough. 

“It is he! It is just what I thought. That 
dark, stern, hard-looking man is my guardian. I 
know I shall hate him! I know he will hate Hugh. 
It is just what I felt from the very first. He will 
make us both miserable, and he will like doing it.” 
They had 
arranged to dine out, but had to put off their engage- 
Sydney 


The Treshams were alone that night. 


ment, owing to Oliver’s unexpected advent. 
sat opposite to her guardian at table, and had oppor- 
tunity to study his dark, bronzed face. 

Youth and prejudice, especially when combined, 
are inclined to be sadly intolerant. Sydney’s un- 
hesitating verdict was that Mr. Langton was abso- 
lutely and irremediably hideous ; and yet a keener 
mind than hers might have formed a more favour- 
able opinion upon the subject. 

The face opposite to her was certainly not beauti- 
ful. It was rugged and rough-hewn, the features 
were large and irregular, and the expression was 
saturnine and ungentle. Yet there was power and 
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intellect stamped upon each line of the dark coun- 
tenance, Which at once raised it above the level of 
mediocrity. If you could not like Oliver Langton, 
you could not fail to respect him; and though he 
Was perhaps 2 man to be feared, he certainly was not 
one to be distrusted. He might seem harsh and tyran- 
nical, but he would hardly be ungenerous or unjust, 

Sydney, however, could scarcely be expected to see 
with unprejudiced eyes. To her this guardian was 
little Letter than an ogre, and the very force and 
power she read in his face caused her an added pang 
of misgiving. If he should be unfavourable to Hugh, 
what power would Mr. Tresham’s arguments or his 
cousin’s entreaties be likely to have upon him ? 

Sydney was very silent all through dinner, and 
the two - en did the chief of the talking. Mrs. 
Tresham sometimes broke in with a long monologue, 
which there was no attempt to interrupt ; but no- 
body was quite at ease, and the ladies made their 
escape as quickly as circumstances would permit. 
Mrs. Tresham had told her husband to take this 
opportunity to speak to Oliver about the provisional 
engagement into which his ward had entered, and 
to try, if possible, to win him over to their own view 
of the ease. 

(Up-stairs the ladies were as silent as they had 
been before. Sydney felt almost ill with suppressed 
nervous excitement. It seemed as if some crisis of 
her life was at hand, and she felt ill-prepared to 
meet. it. 

At last voices on the stairs announced that the 
interview was over, and Sydney felt herself trembling 
from head to foot. Oliver Langton’s face as he 
entered was hopelessly inserutable. Mr. Tresham 
looked across at his wife, shrugged his shoulders, 
and lifted his eyebrows, as much as to say that he 
knew little more than they. 

“ Can’t make him out,” he muttered to his wife over 
a photograph album. ‘ He’s as close as an oyster.” 

Oliver had crossed the room and seated himself 
beside his ward, although it was some time before 
he spoke. 

“Well, Sydney,” he said, at last, “when will you 
he prepared to go down to Dorsetshire ? ” 

“* Dorsetshire ?” she echoed faintly. 

“Yes. Perhaps you did not know where I lived 

-and I do not live there so very much, either. Still, 
my house is there, and there will be your home so 
long as you remain under my care. My sisters will 
¢ a visit from me, but I think I shall 
wait till T ean take you with me. How soon do you 
think you can be ready?” 

Sydney looked helplessly and appealingly at Mrs, 
Tresham. She felt as if a cord were being tightly 
knotted about her heart. 


be expectin 


” 


“ Now, Oliver, how can you talk such nonsense ? 
exclaimed his cousin. ‘“ You know the child cannot 
go, She is weeks deep in engagements 


5 


possibly 
already.” 

“Sydney can be excused,” was the rather signi- 
ficant answer ; and Sydney’s cheek glowed, 


“What a Goth you are!” cried Mrs. Tresham, 
whose ordinary flow of words Oliver's presence 
seemed unaccountably to check. “Sydney must 
have her season out. It would be an unpardonable 
offence to take her away in the middle.” 

“Six weeks of dissipation at one time is quite 
enough for any girl—much more for one brought up 
as Sydney has been.” 

“Tt is perfectly monstrous!” cried Mrs. Tresham, 
with quite a burst of wrath. “T call it cruelty to 
animals of the grossest kind to take the poor child 
away in the midst of her enjoyment, and mew her 
up in a horrid, dismal country house, with not a 
soul to speak to but a pair of ancient dames, as 
prim and stiff as anybody’s great-grandmother! It’s 
positively shameful, and oughtn’t to be allowed. 
Why can’t you leave her where she is ?” 

“ Because I happen to be her guardian.” 

“A nice guardian you will prove, if you are bent 
on moping her to death. You know what your 
home is like.” 

“T do not know it so well as I should; but I 
have always believed it to be a tine old house.” 

“ Preserve me from fine old houses, then! T[ once 
spent two nights there, and a third would positively 
have killed me. It is dreariness personified !” 

“That depends upon the individual concerned, 
My sisters are devoted to it—ecannot be happy 
elsewhere.” 

* Your sisters!” 

The withering scorn of the tone called up the first 
smile that Sydney had seen upon her guardian’s face. 

“ Well, what does that mean ?” 

“It means that you only show more and more 
your hopeless unfitness for your office, by comparing 
for one moment a young girl like Sydney, with those 
two antediluvian spinsters, your half-sisters.” 

“Svdney has been used to the society of elderly 
ladies.” 

“Poor child, yes! I should say she had had 
enough to last her a lifetime! Be reasonable, 
Oliver, and leave her here. Young girls require 
society, and you know there is absolutely none at 
your place.” 

“Sydney seems to have thriven very well without 
it,” was the cool answer. “ Why change the pre- 
scription when the patient is doing so well?” 

“ Oliver, you are intolerable!” cried Mrs. Tresham, 
in great irritation. She felt very angry with him— 
less for what he said, than for the way in which he 
said it. He made-it so perfectly plain that his mind 
was made up, and that he was merely arguing as a 
means of passing away the time, not that he con- 
sidered the question one requiring any discussion. 
His ward would spend her minority under his roof, 
as a matter of course. Any other arrangement was 
unworthy of a moment's consideration. Sydney felt 
that her guardian’s will was as a rock, against which 
she might dash herself to pieces without producing 
the least effect. Mrs. Tresham was roused to speak 
more openly, 
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“ Oliver,” she said, “are you aware that Sydney 
is engaged to be married ?” 

“No; I am only aware that she wishes to be. 
No engagement during her minority can exist with- 
out my consent.” 

“ But of course you will consent ? What possible 
objection can you raise to anything so suitable ?” 

Mr. Langton smiled rather grimly. 

“This is neither the place nor the time to discuss 
such a question ; and [ am as yet a perfect stranger 
to Mr. Graham. But there is no haste in such 
matters, Early marriages are a great mistake. 
When Sydney is of age, she can do as she pleases ; 
for the present, anything like an engagement is 
simply child’s play. What do babies know of such 
matters ? She may be able to choose her own frocks, 
but the choosing of a husband is quite beyond her 
present powers.” 

Sydney flushed crimson at the cool and slighting 
tone in which this matter so near her heart was 
treated. Mrs. Tresham, with more zeal than dis- 
cretion, commenced a long tirade in defence of the 
young couple, but Oliver interrupted her with scant 
courtesy, 

“Pooh, pooh! stuff and nonsense! Don’t talk 
twaddle to me, Pauline. A boy’s calf-love and a 
school-girl’s sentimental rubbish ! Don’t be so ridicu- 
lous over a trifle like that. I'll see the young man, 
of course, and hear what he has to say for himself; 
but I?ll not have Sydney and her fortune snapped 
up by the first briefless barrister who chances to win 
a stnile from her inexperience. If their love is worth 
anything, it will keep for two years; if not, why, 
it isn’t worth talking about. 
wishes as to her future, and I’m not going to be 


I know her father’s 


couxed or bullied into consenting to any ridiculous 
and unsuitable match. I know a little more of the 
world than you do, good ladies, and I mean to use 
my knowledge for the benefit of this foolish child. 
A few tears for a boy-lover will not hurt her ; and 
she will soon forget him when she gets back to her 
books and the country life that awaits her in Dor- 
setshire.” 

Sydney’s heart swelled into indignation and hot 
anger, and the tears of outraged feeling shone in 
her downzast eyes. Her love was so sacred, so new, 
so wonderful, that she hardly durst think of it by 
that name, even in the privacy of her own chamber ; 
and to have it brutally criticised and laughed at by a 
total stranger in presence of others was an injury 
that she would never forget nor forgive. It was hor 
rible, it was past all bearing, it was worse than her 
Worst anticipation! She had braced herself to meet 
opposition and to brave anger, but to have the whole 
matter treated as a piece of childish folly was an 
insult of which she had never even dreamed. She 
would not have believed it possible for a moment 
that any man, still less any gentleman, could speak 
ina manner so utterly wanting in delicacy, or even 
common courtesy. She had always feared and 


dreaded her guardian ; now she positively hated 
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him. She would no longer remain in the same room 
with him. All the latent fire in her soul was 
wakened into glowing life by the insults put upon 
her. She rose with the quiet grace and dignity 
peculiar to her, and swept from the room without a 
word, 

“No wonder, poor child!” said Mrs, Tresham in- 
dignantly. “‘ Oliver, you are positively odious !” 

Oliver laughed his provoking little laugh. 

**So she has some spirit, has she? All the better 
for her when she comes to have battles of her own 
to fight.” 

“ Perhaps if you choose to fight her yourself, you 
will find she has a little too much,” retorted Mrs. 
Tresham, not without malice. “ Poor darling! she 
is gentleness itself where she is properly treated; 
but if you insist on taking her away into the dismal 
captivity you threaten, I hope she will lead you a 
life.” 


CHAPTER V.—A MOMENTOUS INTERVIEW. 
THREE days passed before Sydney saw either her 
guardian or her lover again. She was obliged to 
pass her time in a round of gaiety in which her heart 
could not join, and for her the bright summer days 
were both dark and sad. But the time came at 
length for a private interview with Mr. Langton, and 
it was with a wildly beating heart, and a painfully 
flitting colour in her cheeks, that the girl confronted 
him in Mr. Tresham’s library. She had nerved her- 
self to make a determined stand, and fight boldly 
for her love and her liberty, and her heart sank as 
she realised, now that the moment had arrived, how 
helpless and weak she was in presence of this strong 
man, who held her fate in his grasp. 

“Well, Sydney,” said her guardian, after greetings 
had been exchanged, and when they were seated 
facing each other on opposite sides of the empty 
grate, “ can you be ready to travel next Wednesday ?” 

Sydney clasped her hands closely together, and 
answered with apparent calmness— 

“TI do not wish to go to Dorsetshire at all. I 
think I have been shut up long enough. 1 consider 
that I ought to be consulted as to my own future.” 

Oliver Langton smiled enigmatically. 

“You think you will be dull? Well, it is quite 
possible ; but there are many things worse than 
dulness, you know.” 

Something in the tone and in the look woke the 
latent power of anger within her. She stamped her 
foot upon the carpet, and cried passionately 

“T won’t go, Mr. Langton! 1 won't live in your 
house! I tell you I do not choose to go !” 

“And suppose I choose that you should: what 
then?” 

The words were not harshly spoken, yet they con- 
veyed an idea of such reserve of power, such an 
indomitable will, that Sydney quailed before them. 

“T cannot leave London,” she answered faintly, 
“T cannot—leave—Hugh.” 
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“Ah! so now we come to the root of the matter,” 
returned the heartless guardian. “It is not the 
charms of Pauline’s conversation, nor the dissipa- 
tions of a season in town. Well, well, 1 suppose | 
must talk the matter out with you, as I did with 
your apple-faved friend.” 

Sydney was mute with indignation, She could 
not trust herself to address, or even to look at this 
horrible man, who seemed to take a brutal delight 
in heaping insult upon all she held most dear, She 
thus missed the sudden gleam of humour which 
flickered for a moment in the sombre, deep-set eyes 
bent upon her; but even had she seen it, she would 
not have been appeased. She was too young to see 
more than one point of view at a time; and it was 
sacrilege to her to jest upon any matter in which 
Hugh was concerned, 

As she remained silent, Oliver Langton took up 
the word once more, and his tone was decisive and 
peremptory, 

* Understand onee and for all, Sydney, that this 
nonsense must end. So long as you remain my 
ward, [can sanction no engagement with this Hugh 
Graham.” 

“'Thep we must dispense with your sanction, that 
is all,” returned Sydney quietly. 

She did not look at him, did not see the half-smile 
of amusement that played for a moment over his 
rugged face. His words were rough, and belied the 
not unbenevolent expression of his countenance, 

“That is all nonsense! Your friend will tell you 
the same. You eannot be engaged without my eon- 
sent. He is coming to tell you so himself in an 
hour’s time, and to say good-bye. LT have heard his 
side of the matter, and all he has to say for himself, 
Which is not much; and he has heard my final de- 
cision.” 

“He has not accepted it, IT am sure,” said Sydney, 
with outward defiance, but inward misgiving. 

“On the contrary, my dear, he has—indeed, he had 
no alternative. My arguments were conclusive.” 

* Arguments |” 

“Yes, certainly. You doubt my powers of rhe- 
toric, do you? [assure you [ can use them effec- 
tually when needful. Your barrister friend was 
dumb before me.” 

Sydney's eyes expressed anger, and contempt, and 
bewilderment. 

“T don’t understand what you mean.” 

“Very likely not. Do you wish to be enlightened? 
I suppose in your eyes a love affair bears only one 
aspect, and that the sentimental one? It never 
occurred to you, I suppose, that there may be a 
practical and business side to the question too?” 

Sydney smiled disdainfully. It was just like this 


hard man, to make even love bear a business-like 
look. Love! As if he knew anything about love. 

“T do not know whether you are aware, Sydney, 
that you have a large fortune ?” 

“TI believe I have been told so.” 

“If you have not, others have, thanks to Paul- 


ine’s «lisereet tongue. In point of fact, you are a 
*catch.’” 

Svdney with difficulty restrained an outbreak of 
indignation. 

“And unluckily for you, you have good looks as 
well, so that there is no counteracting ballast to the 
charms of your well-filled purse. L hear you have 
half a dozen suitors already.” 

“Tam engaged to Hugh. Nobody else has, or ever 
will have, the power to speak a word of love to me.” 

“* Hugh’ has been very clever. He has not let 
the grass grow under his feet; but are you aware 
that he is a very impecunious young man? His 
mother gives him an allowance, because she wishes 
him to shine in society, but he has nothing of his 
own, nor, from all L hear, is he likely to make any- 
thing to speak of at the bar. He is idle, and his 
heart is not in his work. He has no intluence, and 
does not seem inclined to make any. In point of 
fact, he is an heiress-hunter, and he has had wonder- 
ful luck in the pursuit of his game.” 

Sydney rose with all the majestic dignity she 
could command at such a moment. 

“T am powerless to stop you,” she said, in a voice 
that trembled with indignation ; “but L decline to 
remain longer to hear you insult a man whom you 
are unworthy even to name.” 

She moved towards the door, but Oliver Langton, 
who had also risen, stood in her path. 

“Go and sit down again, child, and be as little of 
a baby as you can. You are too old for sueh non- 
sense, and too young fer such airs. Iam not con- 
demning your paragon friend: far from it. T think he 
is acting ina very sensible manner, judging from his 
own point of view, and he is much attached to you, 
as well as sincerely desirous of marrying a rich wife. 
Did | oceupy any position but that of your guardian, 
1 should watch the progress of the little comedy with 
tolerance and amusement, As it is, [am bound to 
interfere,” 

“Why ?” 

“Simply because it is absurd and ridiculous to let 
you sacrifice your future before you can possibly 
know your own mind. You have lived the life of a 
nun up to this time, and know no more of men than 
I do of babies ; that being the case, it follows that 
you are quite unfit to choose a husband for yourself ; 
and [T should be acting in a very reprehensible way 
if L allowed you to engage yourself to the first 
impecunious youth whose pretty face happens to 
have hit your untrained fancy.” 

Sydney smiled disdainfully. 

“T suppose you think [I shall change, and forget 
Hugh, if you take me away from him.” 

“T consider it highly probable; but whether you 
do or do not makes little difference to me. All my 
duty lies in keeping you apart for the present, to 
test the reality of this youthful enthusiasm. If you 
mutually remain faithful, you can marry as soon as 
you are of age—my power ends there. When once 
you have attained your majority, you may marry & 
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crossing-sweeper, or make a fool of yourself in any This Oliver Langton belonged to a type of manhood 
way you please. It will be no affair of mine then, of whose existence she had never even dreamed. 
and I shall wash my hands of you. But until that She felt strangely powerless in his hands, and feared 
happy day of emancipation arrives, you will do as I him as she had never feared any one in her life before. 
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“She rose . . . and swept from the room without a word.’’—p. ¢9. 


tell vou; and I forbid any sort of romantic and — There is a significance in the fact that the original 
unsuitable engagement.” meaning of hostis was merely a stranger. It signi- 

The careless power of the man’s manner produced — fies the inherent dislike and distrust of human 
a curious effeet upon Sydney. She shrank into nature for anything that is strange. Sydney 
herself, and all her powers of argument and protesta- — already considered her guardian as the worst enemy 
tion failed her.  Instinetively she felt that they — she had ever had, or ever could have ; and as far as 
would be useless, and would only make her appear ventle nature allowed, she hated him right 
childish and ridiculous. cordially. 
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“T suppose T am in your power for the present,” 
she answered haughtily. ‘1 suppose that for two 
years I must submit to your authority ; but if you 
think that twenty years would ever change me, you 
are very much mistaken, When I am free from your 
tyranny [ shall marry Hugh.” 

“With all my heart. When you are free from 
my tyranny you may do as you please. Young 
ladies’ vagaries are a matter of complete indifference 
to me, so long as I am not responsible.” 

Sydney drew herself up haughtily. The cool con- 
tempt of the tone stung her more than she liked to 
own. 

“And when do you propose taking me away from 
all my friends ?” 

“TIT propose going down into Dorsetshire on 
Wednesday next, if you can be ready in time.” 

“T have no alternative. I must be ready, I sup- 
pose, 

“Very good. We will fix it so. I will call for 
you at a quarter-past one, The train leaves Waterloo 
at two-fifteen.” 

Sydney bent her head to hide the sudden tears of 
cold dismay that had started to her eyes. Could it 
be really true that this bright page of her life’s history 
was to be closed for ever, and in four days’ time ? 
Could it be that she and Hugh were to be torn from 
one another just when all the happiness of her life 
had centred in him? What had she done that she 
should be so cruelly treated 2?) What right had this 
dreadful, hard-hearted man to stand between her and 
her lover? It was too hard, too terrible! She could 
not realise anything so miserable. It seemed like a 
bad dream. 

She sat still and silent, like one erushed and 
stunned, her face buried in her hands, her breast 
heaving with suppressed emotion. She knew that 
her guardian had left her; she had heard his short, 
heartless laugh as she had assumed this dejected 
attitude ; she had heard him whistling. carelessly to 
himself as he traversed the hall and let himself out 
at the front door. What was her misery, her despair 
to him? Less than nothing. He was one of those 
cruel tyrants whose existence she had never realised 
before, who could go relentlessly on their way, crush- 
ing all in their path, utterly regardless of all the 
pain they were inflicting. It was terrible to feel 
herself in the power of such a man. And the idea 
of living under his roof, and under his eye, was 
simply appalling. Why must she do it? Could no- 
body save her? Had not her guardian told her that 
Hugh was coming to see her? Surely he could think 
of some means of escape for her. Men were so 
strong and so brave ; and her hero, her Hugh, above 
all others, would dare and do much to save her from 
such a fate. 

As she sat there in ier fear and despair, the 
image of the fair-haired, sunny-faced Hugh rose 
before her like that of a champion knight. Oh, yes, 
she should see him once more, and he would save 
her. 


There was a slight stir in the hall without, and 
the door was quietly opened. 

Sydney started up, her face flushed all over with 
glad welcome, and she threw herself into her lover's 
arms, 

It was Hugh, her deliverer, come at last. 


CHAPTER VI.—LOVERS’ VOWS. 
“My poor darling,” said Hugh tenderly. ‘ What 
has he been saying to you? Don’t, don’t cry so, 
dearest. Tell me all about it, and we will talk 
things over quietly.” 

His caresses and loving words quieted Sydney 
after a time, and the two sat down to discuss their 
future. 

“ He will not let me be engaged,” said she, with a 
sob. 

** So he tells me ; and it is useless to try and win 
him to a different opinion. Nominally, Sydney, we 
cannot be engaged yet.” 

She looked up eagerly as the word “ nominally ” 
passed his lips. 

“You mean that we can be really ? 

“JT mean that no guardian’s power can stand 


” 


between us and our love, save in a matter of ex- 
ternals. He can prevent an engagement, but he 
cannot hinder our loving one another.” 

“No, indeed!” 

“ And his power cannot last for ever. Very soon 
you will be your own mistress.” 

“* Not for two years,” sighed Sydney. 

* Well, but two years will soon pass. Can you 
not love me for two years, Sydney ?” 

She looked at him half reproachfully. 

“T shall always love you, Hugh—always. Do 
you think I can ever forget ?” 

He stooped and kissed her tenderly. 

“Darling, forgive me. I never meant to pain 
you. Yes, Sydney, we can wait for one another. I 
will work hard, and make a name and fame, so that 
others need not make the pleasant comments about 
me that your guardian did ; and you ig 

But Sydney had half started up, a look of mingled 
indignation and shrinking in her cyes. 

“Oh, Hugh! he never said that to you?” 

Hugh half laughed, and looked into Sydney’s face 
with a fond, proud smile. 

“So he said it to you, then, did he? And you 
thought it so very dreadful, did you? My dear 
child, I am perfectly aware that it is just the sort of 
remark the world loves to make, and as I told you 
myself, [ had made up my mind to risk it rather 
than let pride come between our mutual love and 





happiness. So long as you understand me, what 
does it matter what the whole world beside chooses 
to say? You are my world.” 

Sydney looked up at him with shining eyes. To 
her he was the embodiment of all that was noble and 
grand. 

“But two years,” went on the sanguine Hugh, 
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“will give me time to change all this. 1 shall work 
with an added zest, when I know that I am working 
for my Sydney. I have never before cared to put 
out my full powers, because I felt no great ambition 
to rise in the world. 1 had entertained no thoughts 
of marriave, and I have enough for my own modest 
wants. But I always felt power within me. I felt 
I could do more if I tried ; and now, with such an 
object in view, I shall show the world what I 
ean do.” 

Sydney’s proud, fond glance rested lovingly upon 
him. 

“ But you will not forget me, Hugh, amongst all 
your interests and your triumphs?” 

He pressed a warm kiss on her brow. 

“ Forget my guiding star? Sydney, it is you that 
are timid and distrustful now. Far, far more likely 
is it that you will meet one more worthy of your 
love than your poor Hugh, and that you may forget, 
in the charms of his society, the faithful heart you 
have left behind.” 

“Hugh!” 

“Ah, Sydney !” he answered tenderly, and half- 
sadly, “stranger things than that have happened in 
the world’s history ; and you are very young and 
very lovely, and all who see you love you. But 
I shall live on in hope and faith.” 

“You will not be disappointed,” she answered 
steadily. ‘‘ When the time comes, you will see that 
I am old enough to be constant.” 

He looked down into her sweet eyes, and kissed 
her with chivalrous tenderness. 

“Your face drives away my fears, darling ; but 
you know love is very prone to fear. Tell me, you 
will not learn to love this guardian of yours? You 
will not let him stand between us ?” 

Sydney bounded to her feet in unfeigned astonish- 
ment. 

“Love him! Love that horrid, cruel, tyrannical, 
heartless man! Are you joking, Hugh? Because I 
do not like such jests. I hate my guardian! It 
may be wrong ; but Ido. I hate him!” 

*T didn’t think him such a bad fellow as all that,” 
answered Hugh, looking rather amused at this out- 
burst, ‘ although he wasn’t very civil to me. Well, 
Iam glad there is no danger in that quarter. I’m 
rather inclined to be jealous where you are con- 
cerned, Sydney; and those rough, dark, uncompro- 
mising men have a curious knack of fascinating 
people, and getting their own way. Besides, by all 
I hear of your future life, you seem likely to have 
more of his society than that of anybody else.” 

These last words brought back to Sydney's re- 
membrance all the horror and dread of the captivity 
that lay before her. 

“Hugh,” she cried earnestly, “ I don’t want to 
go there. IT feel as if it would kill me! Oh, can’t 
you save me, and make him let me stay here ? 
Can't something be done for me? IT feel as if I 
should go mad if T am taken away from all my 
friends, and buried alive down there. Mrs, Tresham 
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says it is a dreadful place. Oh, Hugh! can’t you 
save me?” 

She knelt before him, with clasped hands and 
wistful face, appealing to him as to her last deliverer. 
Hugh pulled his moustache, and looked fairly 
puzzled. 

** Really, Sydney,” he said slowly, “I’m awfully 
sorry ; but I don’t see any way out of it.” 

“ Must I go?” 

“Poor child! Do you hate it so much as all that ? 
I am sadly afraid you must, unless you can persuade 
your guardian to alter his plans,” 

* Persuade him!” 

“ Exactly. I see you do not consider him a very 
good subject for persuasion, and I’m afraid you’re 
right.” 

Hugh looked genuinely troubled, but he had no 
solution of the difficulty to suggest. Sydney saw 
this, and the last spark of hope died within her. 

“Tf you can’t help me, Hugh, I suppose nobody 
can.” 

It seemed strange and hard to the young, inex- 
perienced gir] that her lover should be so powerless. 
She had all the confidence of youth that in some 
vague and mysterious fashion a man could accom- 
plish anything upon which he had set his mind, 
especially in defence of any one he loved. It filled 
her with a cold dismay to find how little power Hugh 
had with a man like Oliver Langton. 

“Tam the very worst person you could appeal to 
in such a matter, Sydney,’ 
“My hands are tied, and I have no right to utter a 
word in your defence, or meddle in any way in your 
affairs. If it was a question of combat, or anything 
of that kind—as in the good old days of yore—why, 
I would gladly risk my life to give you a moment’s 
pleasure ; but things are not settled like that now-a- 
days, worse luck, and I am utterly powerless in 
such a matter.” 

Her common sense told her that he spoke the 
truth ; and hard though the truth was, she accepted 
it with what courage she might. It was useless to 
struggle against destiny. Fate was stronger than she 
was. She yielded to the inevitable, and comforted 
herself with vows of unchanging constancy, which 
were freely exchanged between herself and Hugh. 
It would be something to cheer her in her captivity, 
the thought of his ceaseless love. She would 
always have a bright future to look forward to; and 
although she could not write to him, she could 
correspond with his sisters, and through the medium 
of Polly and Netta the lovers could learn of each 
other’s welfare. 

They had a long talk together before their final 
adieu, and this talk was a bright spot on which to 
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said poor Hugh ruefully. 


look back when the sunlight of his presence was 
withdrawn from poor Sydney. His loving words, 
2aurnest promises, and tender caresses were like balm 
to her wounded spirit ; and when at last the inter- 
view had to close, she felt’ greatly strengthened by 
these assurances of a strong man’s undying love. 
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Come what would in the present, there was always 
Hugh in the future. 

The poor child had need of all the consolation she 
could draw from this interview, for her future looked 


‘That long journey was passed in almost unbroken silence. 


very dark to her. Mrs. Tresham’s indignation at 
heing robbed of her charming débutante took the 
form of an intense pity for the poor, dear, darling 
child who was going to be ruthlessly torn away from 
every friend and every tie, and literally buried alive 
in the very gloomiest of houses, and amongst the 
very gloomiest people that ever yet existed on the 
face of the earth. 


She would talk by the half-hour of the terrible 
two days she once passed in the moated house with 
those two cousins of hers, Bridget and Penelope 
Langion. Oliver was mild and geniai as compared 
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to them. George had called them “the two most 
dreadful old hags” that he had ever seen, and George 
was always right in his judgment. Poor, dear, dar- 
ling Sydney had much better be shut up in a convent 
at once. It was a erying shame that the law allowed 
such immolations, It was as bad as an Indian suétce 
—not that she quite knew what that was, only it was 
something dreadful and wicked, like Oliver’s plan. 
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All this was very encouraging for the poor, dear, 
darling girl in question, and Sydney’s heart sank 
lower and lower with each succeeding day. Wild 
notions of escape formed themselves in her brain, but 
she had begun to realise that such romantic ways out 
of difficulties are not much in vogue in thé present 
day, and that she would be hardly likely to meet 
with encouragement or success in such an attempt. 

So she sank into a sort of apathetic resignation, 
and gave up fighting against fate, and in this mood 
her guardian found her, when he appeared at Mrs. 
Tresham’s house to luncheon at a quarter before 
one on the tatal Wednesday. 

He brought with him an enormous mastiff dog, as 
big as a calf, at sight of whom Mrs. Tresham 
screamed with horror, but whom Sydney fearlessly 
embraced, for she had a passion for dogs, and any- 
thing so colossal as this was delightful in her eyes. 

“Where did you get such a brute?” cried Mrs. 
Tresham. 
can never trust a mastiff's temper.” 


“Sydney, he'll tear you to pieces! You 


“ He is a darling !” was all Sydney’s response. 

* That’s right ; make friends,” said Oliver Langton. 
“T got the creature for you. I thought you'd want a 
playfellow and protector down in Dorsetshire. My 
sisters don’t approve of young ladies going about un- 
attended in country lanes, but I imagine they will 
consider you safe with a companion of that kind.” 

Sydney looked up with sudden gratitude, but the 
sight of the harsh, unbending face drove inwards the 
warmer feeling that had sprung up. 

“Tt was kind of you to think of it,” she said, rather 
coldly, in spite of herself. 
you.” 


“T am much obliged to 
The dog took to her at once. He sat beside her 
at luneh, and followed her to her room when she went 
It seemed as if she had 
found one friend who might go with her into captivity, 


to put on her hat and cape. 


und she was young enough to be diverted from her 
intense misery by the attentions of the great dog. 
“You must let her spend a month or two with us 
cried Mrs. 
“T shall cnsist upon it, you know.” 
Sydney could not restrain her tears as she 
was kissed and talked to with effusive rapidity by 
kind-hearted Mrs. Tresham in the hall. It seemed 
as if the last anchor had been cast adrift when that 


next season—you really must, Oliver,” 
Tresham, 


ceaseless flow of talk was lost in the starting of the 
carriage, and she felt as if she had indeed drifted 
from her moorings into an unknown and gloomy sea. 

“Thank goodness we have left Pauline’s tongue 
behind!” was Oliver Langton’s fervent expression of 
feeling. ‘“T hope, Sydney, vou have not caught my 
good cousin’s trick. If there is one thing I hate 
more than another it is a talking woman !” 

Sydney felt inexplicably indignant at this remark. 
She had at times herself wearied somewhat of Mrs, 
Tresham’s perpetual talking, but at this moment it 
seemed treason to breathe even a word or indulge a 
single thought, disrespectful to her kind friend. 

“| do not in the least wish to talk to you,” she 


answered coldly ; and that long journey down to 
Dorsetshire was passed in almost unbroken silence. 
Sydney's dog was allowed in the carriage, and any 
remarks she wished to make were carefully addressed 
to him. 

Oliver Langton, however, did not appear in any way 
He read his 
newspaper diligently, and made no attempt to coax 
They had 
no fellow-passengers in their carriage, and the long, 
quiet journey was decidedly oppressive to Sydney, 
used to Mrs. Tresham’s ceaseless flow of words. 

Her thoughts flew back to the distant Hugh, and 
her eyes grew soft and moist as she pictured him 
toiling and waiting for her, and patiently abiding, 
loyal and true, until that day when she could free 


disturbed by her visible resentment. 


the girl out of her silence and hauteur. 


herself from the power of this hateful guardian, and 
prove her love and devotion to the dear one whose 
life was linked indissolubly with hers. 

“Dear, dear Hugh, how noble, and good, and true 
he is! 
so as to make hima wife of whom he need never feel 


How hard I will try to grow wise and good, 


I wonder if the waiting will seem as long 
I am afraid it 
may be even worse, for with men things go so deep. 


ashamed. 
and as hard to him as it does to me ? 


They have none of that sort of lightness and frivolity 
that helps girls sometimes to forget their troubles. 
I shall 
think of him every day and all the day long, and he 
will be always thinking of me, I know : that will help 
Ah, dear, dear Hugh! I 
will try to be brave and patient for your sake, as you 


Not that I could ever, ever forget Hugh. 


to keep us near together. 


will be for mine.” 

And whilst Sydney was musing thus, with her 
soul in her dewy eyes, Hugh was strolling along 
Piceadilly, his thoughts running somewhat after this 
fashion : 

“Well, I suppose the poor little woman is off by 
this time. 
out. So that little drama is over for good and all, I 
It was very pretty whilst it lasted, but the 
only thing now is to forget as quickly as possible. 


I hope she hasn't cried her pretty eyes 
suppose. 


Sydney’s vows of unchanging fidelity were very 
sweet—poor little girl!—but of course all that is 
absurd. She will forget fast enough, and I must do 

She doesn’t know how fast a love cools 
That guardian means to 
have his own way, and marry her to a rich husband, 


the same. 
during lengthened absence. 


and I suppose from his point of view he is right. It’s 
a sad pity, for I love Sydney a hundred times better 
than any of the other girls I have ever fancied, and 
she would have married me to-morrow but for that 
old curmudgeon. However, things have turned out 
badly for us, and the only thing now is to forget as 
fast as possible. I think we managed our parting 
scene very well. I felt as if I could do and dare 
anything when she was crying on my shoulder, but 
of course time will show her that it is wisest and best 
to forget ; and she will soon learn to be happy with 
some new lover, more suitable than myself. Heigho!” 


(To be continued.) 
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WHAT HEAVEN IS LIKE. 


BY THE REV. J. HILES HITCHENS, D.D., AUTHOR OF ‘ ECCE VERITAS,” ETC, 


I.—NEGATIVE ASPECTS OF HEAVEN. 


HEN John Bunyan was 
once asked a question 
concerning heaven which 
he was unable to answer, 
he shrewdly evaded the 
difficulty by counselling 
the inquirer to live a 
godly life and go and 
see for himself. 

Such sound advice may 
well be followed by each of us. But, whilst 
trusting in One Saviour, through Whom alone 
admission to the Better Land can be secured, and 
whilst faithfully pursuing the path of the Divine 
precepts, there is no reason why the Christian 
pilgrim should not do his uttermost to ascertain 
from Holy Writ all that can be learned concerning 
his eternal home. 

[If we were intending to visit a strange country, 
or to take up our residence in a distant land, how 
eagerly we should inquire as to the physical 
aspects, products, population, and pursuits of the 
adopted country. It need not, then, be any 
matter of surprise if those who are anticipating 
the ‘rest that remaineth for the people of God” 
often peer within the veil that separates the 
spirit world from this, and yearn for the fullest 
possible ideas of their future. 

We shall never in this life know positively the 
exact location of the New Jerusalem, the number 
of its occupants, or the nature of its seraphic 
occupation. We are but in the infancy of our 
being; and an infant cannot comprehend the 
plans and employments of the man. As children 
we need to be taught by pictures. Figures of 
speech that are level with our finite minds are 
best adapted to our state. If we could fully 
know and appreciate what heaven is as a con- 
dition and a place we should be in heaven itself. 

The figurative and poetical allusions of the 
Scriptures are far more suggestive than many 
persons think. They are not merely unmeaning 
pictures, or rhetorical decorations. They are 
symbols of substantial realities. As Archbishop 
Whately remarks, ‘“‘ More is revealed to us on 
this subject than many persons suppose ; so far, 
at least, revealed, that reason, aided by Scrip 
ture, may attain, if not certainty, yet strong 
probability, on many points.” 

As men derive their happiness more from 
internal feelings than external surroundings, it is 
no matter of surprise that heaven is frequently 
set forth as a state; but that the eternal home of 
the yloritied will be material is also clearly 
taught. It is represented as a perfect pluce as 





well as a blissful condition. The inspired pen- 
men refer to it as “an inheritance,” “a city that 
hath foundations,” ‘a better country.” Peter 
said, ‘We, according to His promise, look for 
new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” John says, “I saw a new 
heaven and a new earth, for the first heaven and 
the first earth were passed away.” The Saviour, 
on the last solemn night of converse with His 
disciples, said: “‘I go to prepare a place for you. 
And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again and receive you unto Myself; that 
where | am there ye may be also.” Moreover, we 
are assured that Enoch and Elijah passed into 
the better world with their bodies; and Jesus 
ascended ‘into heaven itself” with the same 
body that, after the resurrection, partook of food, 
was seen and handled by His followers. These 
material forms exist in some definite region. 
There must be a heaven as material as the bodies 
that inhabit it. 

A writer some time since entered into a curious 
computation based upon the text, “ He measured 
the city with a reed, twelve thousand furlongs; 
the length, height, and breadth of it are equal.” 
Taking the twelve thousand furlongs as 7,920,000 
feet, he proceeded to cube that number. He then 
devoted two-fourths of the total cubic feet for the 
throne of God and the court of heaven, one-fourth 
for the streets, and the remaining fourth for the 
rooms to be occupied by the sainted. He then 
proceeded by figures to show that if this world 
exists 100,000 years, and if there should be 
more than 11,000 other such worlds equally 
populated, there will yet be a room 16 feet long, 
and 17 feet wide, and 15 feet high for each 
person, supposing all the inhabitants of this and 
the other worlds to be numbered among the re- 
deemed. We are not prepared to endorse such 
literal interpretation of Scripture language. 

Adam Clarke remarks upon the measurement 
given by John :—* It is hard to say how this 
should be understood. It cannot mean the height 
of the bucldings, nor of the walls, for neither 
houses nor walls could be twelve thousand fur- 
longs in height. Some think this means the 
distance from the plain country to the place 
where the city stood. But what need is there of 
attempting to determine such measures in such a 
visionary representation? The quadrangular form 
intimates its perfection and stability, for the square 
figure was a figure of perfection among the 
Greeks.” The sacred writers not infrequently 
employ definite for indefinite dimensions, and we 
think that is the case here, the purpose of John 














being to give the most enlarged ideas of the 
extent, security, and grandeur of the Celestial 
City. There is nothing, however, inconsistent 
with the spirituality of the heavenly state in the 
belief that the sainted dwell in a material heaven. 

Admitting this, let us proceed to look at the 
negative and positive representations given of 
that bright world. In this paper we shall be able 
only to glance at the negative representations. 

Turning to the Apocalyptic book of John, we 
read that in the new heavens and new earth there 
shall be *‘ no more sea.” To the many who dread 
the great deep, and who have lost beneath its 
billows some dearly loved friend or relative, this 
assertion will be gladly accepted in its literal 
fulness. 3ut to others, whose occasional visit 
to the sea-side is a delight, and who find pleasure 
in, or upon, or by the side of the briny waters, 
this representation of a realm without a sea will 
be no attraction. Accepting the expression as a 
celestial symbol, both they who shrink from, and 
they who seek, the sea will perceive that the 
figure presents heaven in an aspect most at- 
tractive. 

The sea prevents unity. 
tinent from another. It divides mankind into 
distinct nationalities. It interposes a wide bar- 
rier between families. It interferes with the 
close and frequent interchange of friendships. 
When the dearest of our relatives crosses the blue 
waters, and takes up his residence in a distant 
land, he seems to us as one for ever lost. There 
are long intervals between the messages he sends 
us. We sometimes yearn to see the dear familiar 
face again, but oceans roll between us, and the 
probability of early reunion grows daily fainter. 
A world where there is ‘no more sea” seems to 
be a world where no barriers to friendship and 
fellowship shall exist. 

The idea suggested is that of the reunion of 
hearts, the absence of all that renders intercom- 
munion difficult or impossible, the exclusion of 
all geographical boundaries and national distine- 
tions, and the existence of essential unity between 
the sainted. 

The sea is the emblem of instability, change, 
Night and day the waters of the 
great deep are ever in motion 
there may be comparative calm, but soon the 
ripple is transformed into the billow, and the 
lazy wave, that gently kisses the shore, becomes 
a hissing breaker. But heaven is the realm of 
permanence, peace, and rest. The joys of the 
redeemed will not be transitory, their possessions 
not decaying, their honours not fading, and their 
friendships not fickle. There shall be no ebbings 
and flowings in their blessed life. There will be 
perfect peace between all the residents. No dis 
sensions, no. strifes, no suspicion, no ill-will shall 
be there. No mental or moral tempests shall 


It separates one con- 


and storm. 


’ 
I or a season 


rage. The clouds and shadows, the billows and 
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breakers of life, will all be left behind, when the 
life-voyage is completed, for there shall be “ no 
more sea. 

“ They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more.” Not a few of God’s followers in this 
world have suffered the pangs of hunger and 
thirst. Of the ancient people in the wilderness 
it is writen, “ Hungry and thirsty, their soul 
fainted in them.” Many a pious Lazarus has 
desired “to be fed with the crumbs which fall 
from the rich man’s table.” Paul, when enumera- 
ting his deprivations for Christ’s sake, said, 
“We both hunger and thirst.” But in heaven it 
shall be otherwise. What will be the precise 
characteristics of the spiritual body we do not 
know, but that it shall not crave the sustenance 
of the bread that perisheth is clear. The material 
nourishment necessary for the maintenance of 
our present physical life shall no more be sought. 
Aliments adapted to the requirements of our 
glorified forms will be supplied in plenitude. No 
want shall ever make itself felt. ‘ They shall be 
abundantly satisfied with the provisions of Thy 
house, and Thou shalt make them drink of the 
river of Thy pleasure.” 

“ There shall be no night there.” This negation 
suggests the matchless beauty of heaven. All the 
varied tints and colours which decorate this earth 
are the product of the light of day. If the 
sun were for ever darkened, all life and loveliness 
would depart. It is only as his vital influence is 
experienced that animation, beauty, and fragrance 
prevail. How lovely must be that world where 
the uncreated effulgence of the Godhead is enjoyed 
without any intermission or variation! The per- 
fection and attractiveness of its beauty imagina 
tion cannot conceive. “ .Vo night there,” implies 
also the absence of all weariness and exhaustion. 
Here there is a conscious limit to physical and 
mental powers, and the beneficent Lord has pro- 
vided the night as a season of repose and re- 
invigoration. The darkness surrounds us and 
checks our activity. But in heaven there shall 
be unconfined and unwearied service. With 
faculties all strengthened, and emotions all en- 
livened, and senses all purified, and powers all 
elevated, the law of perpetual motion will sway 
our being. Indolence shall be unknown. Every 
soul will be ceaselessly and joyously engaged in 
some sublime employment. 

“ Veither shall there be any more pain.” With 
what satisfaction this negative is regarded by 
suffering humanity! Physical or mental pain is 
known to every son of Adam. To some, bodily 
pain clings most cruelly, with little cessation. 
To others the acute agony of the mind renders 
life a burden. But heaven is a painless world. 
We shall never encounter a halting Jacob, a 
stammering Moses, an infirm Paul, a blind Mil- 
“A thorn in the 
Hesh” shall be unknown. ‘“ Frequent infirmities” 


ton, or a melancholy Cowper. 
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shall never be experienced. No mind shall be All this because “ there shall be no more curse.” 
overtasked, no heart be sad. He who enacted the penal law is alone able to 


“ Neither sorrow nor crying” shall be there. repeal it. Virtually that law is cancelled in the 
Tears shall be wiped from every eye. Here — experience of the true Christian. ‘Christ hath 
sorrow and crying arise from varied sources, redeemed us from the curse of the law.” ‘ There 
Personal pain, domestic anxiety, worldly loss, 1s now no condemnation to them that are in 
bitter bereavements, conscious guilt, and the felt Christ Jesus.” But in heaven the curse, with all 
absence of a living Saviour, give birth to trouble its attendants, will be actually and entirely dis- 
and tears. Every heart knoweth its own bitter- pensed with. The terrible incubus which has 
ness, and every man has his own Gethsemane. — rested upon creation since the Fall shall then be 
But it is otherwise in heaven, The cup of woe removed—not a vestige of it remaining. The 
will be dashed in pieces, the days of mourning — curse shall be turned into a blessing. 
will be ended. There is one other negation claiming a 

“No hidden grief, moment's attention. | John says, “ And I saw no 

No wild and cheerless vision of despair, temple therein.” This does not imply the absence 
No vain petition for a swift relief, of worship, but it suggests that there shall be no 
No tearful eyes, no broken hearts. are there.” definite or particular spot devoted to Divine 
service. It teaches that no external medium will 

“There shall be no more death.” Here we come between the beatific Presence and the 
have seen the dark angel of mortality severing worshipping soul; that there shall be no temple 
the fondest ties, blighting the fairest prospects, walls, no separate buildings, no veils of ordin- 
nipping the tenderest buds, crushing the sweetest ances ; that there will be nothing to circumscribe 
flowers, and felling the finest trees. But in — or fetter the devotions of the redeemed, but that 
heaven the bitterness of death will be passed. their communion will be immediate, free, and 
The seeds of dissolution will not be found in the incessant. Heaven will be sacred in every part. 
spiritual body. We shall never have to recross The whole will be one vast temple, from any 
the cold Jordan, never have to retrace the dark quarter of which the melodies of the rapt 
valley, never have to encounter afresh the “last worshippers shall be audible, and the glory ot 
enemy.” The lite shall be everlasting. the Eternal King visible. 
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AGNES BRYANT had always — liked to send her boys to the schools he had chosen, 





old-fashioned squares on the any rate Mrs. Bryant’s plan seemed to work well. 


q = lived in town: the only daugh- — to take her little Agnes to the churches and the quaint 
2 ter in her widowed mother’s corners which he had loved, and to go in and out 
M household. Agnes’ father had among the familiar people who remembered “ the 
4 been a prosperous doctor, prac- doctor” and honoured his memory. 

m = tising in one of those pleasant, Everybody wondered, and many blamed, but at 


edge of the City, now being Her children’s health did not suffer : they were good 
fast drawn into the vortex of | walkers and talkers, with a vividness of interests and 
its commercial and manufacturing life. When he a wide range of ideas which made even their most 
died, Mrs. Bryant had not chosen to change her — critical friends acknowledge them to be fascinating 
residence. The family went on living as they had = companions, Uninterrupted and unworn by the 
done, in the lofty, shadowy rooms, with their trivial commonplaces of society, they read and 
grandeur of dark old carving, and going up and — thought more than do most of their years, and they 
down the wide staircase to the big low attics, which —all—Agnes and her three brothers—had that distin- 
had once commanded a cheerful prospect of green guished air which so often accompanies somewhat 
City gardens and stately City spires, now invaded — unconventional living. 


by tall chimney-stacks, and the desolation of cheap The boys had done well at school, and were all on 
building. the threshold of manhood, when the happy little 


Everybody wondered why Mrs. Bryant remained — circle was suddenly made to realise that tritest of 
where she did. She was not a poor woman; if she — truisms, which nevertheless strikes each of us with a 
had chosen to go to a promising locality, she could — singular novelty—to wit, that in this world no state 


have commanded most social advantages ; but she — of things, however good and happy, is made to last. 
clung to the lines which her husband had laid down, Mrs, Bryant died. That blow shattered the pleasant 





















family life into fragments. The brothers and sister 
were all too young to constitute a household without 
any head. Besides, the boys were choosing their 
paths in life, and now felt free to exercise individual 
tastes which they might have held in check for their 
mother’s sake. Tom, the youngest, got a Civil 
Serviee appointment which took him to Fiji, while 
Martin and Leonard clubbed forces and joined a 
distant relative who was a tea-planter in India, All 
looked forward to the day when Agnes would go to 
one of them; but certainly she could accompany 
none just now. Yet, beyond a fond regret, none of 
them felt any compunction at leaving her, for it 
seemed, to the comprehension of the masculine mind, 
that, except in that loss of the sweet mother, which no 
other earthly lot could supply, the change which had 
come to Agnes would be in every way advantageous 
to her. 

She was to go to her mother’s two maiden sisters, 
who lived with a widowed brother in a cheery, 
roomy old mansion in the bowery heart of Surrey. 
Mrs. Bryant had been the eldest of her family, so 
that these two sisters of hers were still comparatively 
young women, handsome, alert, and talented. As 
they each had a private income as large as that on 
which Mrs. Bryant had upheld her household in 
London, and as their brother’s fortune was consider- 
ably larger, it can be understood that they lived in a 
substantial, ungrudging stvle. Mr. Meredith himself 
was devoted to science, and would have led the life 
of a recluse, if his two energetic sisters had not 
persistently kept him up to a certain standard of 
social duty. Miss Prudence Meredith “ went in” for 
public life, was a member of the School Board, Chair- 
woman of a Sanitary Association, and a great 
promoter of village libraries and of co-operative 
schemes. Miss Patience Meredith walked in more 
old-fashioned paths. She was the perfection of a 
housekeeper—having in girlhood put herself inte 
practical training under the old servants, who still 
remained to be proud of their pupil—a skilful siek- 
nurse, the vicar’s very stronghold in the matters of 
Sunday-school, choir, and village visitation. 

“Agnes is certainly not going to any dreamy 
Castle of Indolence,” said her brother Martin ; “she 
will hear the last word and see the latest experiment 
in every subject, social or scientific!” 

“And think of the lovely country life!” went on 
Leonard. “She will waken in the morning to the 
song of birds instead of to the shriek of engines 
and the tramp of factory hands—or feet perhaps 
I ought to say. She will have her own flowers 
and her own dogs and ponies 
life.” 

“ And despite the country solitude,” said Tom, “the 


a perfectly ideal 


Meredith equipages, and unlimited first-class carriage 
fare, will keep society nearer than it has been to us 
in the heart of London. The aunts know plenty of 
nice, bright people, and Aggie will soon be in no end 
of tennis clubs and archery parties. I think she is a 
very fortunate girl.” 
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“Yes, since, anyhow, the old life cannot go on,” 
decided Martin. 

Poor dear lads! Did they really think that the 
great advantages they enumerated so glibly are the 
real blessings of life? Would these, without any 
addition of stringent duty or vague ambition, have 
long satistied themselves? And why should men 
think that a woman can live happily without 
stringent duty, or fail to realise that all—and more— 
that their ambitions are to them, loving service and 
self-devotion are to her ? 

Agnes Bryant, weary and sad from her mother’s 
illness and death, and excited and exhausted by the 
winding up of the old home and the parting from her 
brothers, was aware, on first entering into residence 
at the Leasowes, of a great peace. The last six 
months of her life had had more wearing claims and 
interests than all the eighteen years which had gone 
before, and they had told upon the girl's nerves and 
strength. Besides, Agnes and her mother had never 
been without difliculties in their London ménage. 
For the sake of honesty and sobriety and a measure 
of loyal attachment, they had tolerated the irritability 
and caprice of an inefficient cook, who was _ both 
unwilling and unequal to bestow any real training on 
the younger servants who supplemented her—who 
were generally girls from the City parochial schools, 
and had never been in any “real” kitchen till they 
entered service. The two ladies of the family had 
required to exercise much diligence, forbearance, and 
tact to get and keep the domestie machine in working 
order. Then they had been surrounded by a popula- 
tion so poor and so ignorant, that the smallest 
economy and the mildest grain of knowledge could 
be utilised for somebody’s benetit, and they had often 
denied themselves the more rigorously in many 
ways, because they could see immediate results from 
such self-denial. So they had got into the habit of 
watching for the pleasures that cost least and yield 
most, and of making much of them for each other’s 
benefit. 
out of life when its conditions need a little pressure 


It is wonderful what sweetness can be got 


to yield any sweetness at all. 

Now all was changed. Agnes found herself in an 
atmosphere of brightness and luxury. Nothing was 
expected from her, She was responsible for nothing. 
On every hand she found watehful care and efticient 
service, There was neither poverty nor suffering 
in her London signification of poverty and suffering 

within her ken. 
evenly as a well-regulated clock, wound up before 


Life at the Leasowes went on as 


its household is astir. 

It was just what she wanted then ; and it did her 
good so speedily, that she soon found herself again, 
and then discovered that she wanted something be- 
sides—nay, that she wanted something without 
which all the blessings heaped upon her would soon 
become a weariness and an irritation. 

“T took Agnes for a very sweet-tempered girl,” 
said Aunt Prudence to Aunt Patience, one morning, 
“but [ find she ean speak just as fretfully as most 
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girls do. I declare, as she recovers her bloom, she 
develops a discontented expression. I hope she is 
not to prove one of the sort who ean make nothing 
out of life unless they happen to marry.” 

“She has certainly a little touchy way with her, 
which I never noticed during her visits here from 
her home in Pindar’s Square, remarked Aunt Pa- 
tience. “She showed it only this morning. She 
asked me whether she could not take a class in the 
Sunday-school, and I said at once, ‘ Well, yes, she 
might : [ could spare her three or four children out 
of my class.’ Now I cannot possibly do more than 
that, for though every child in the village comes to 
the school, there are not more than the teachers 
could manage quite comfortably before the vicar’s 
nieces came to live with him, and we had to sub- 
divide to find work for them. 
three or four, I should not have left myself with 
more than six or seven. And I could not possibty 


If I’d given Agnes 


promise her any from the other classes, for [ knew 
what heart-burnings we had had over our iast sib- 
division, and how each thought she had been de- 
prived of her most promising scholar. I couldn’t 
possibly do more, Prue ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Prue, in her decisive way. 
“Three or four were quite enough to give her in- 


terest and occupation. Surely she did not expect 


more?” 

Patience shook her head. “‘ Agnes wouldn’t accept 
“She asked if I had more 
scholars than [ wished to have, and [ could not 
truthfully say [ had, and [ told her what had hap- 
And she said 


the offer,” she replied. 


pened when the viear’s nieces came, 
it didn’t matter—she would give up the idea ; and 
though I tried to persuade her, and told her I'd be 
delighted to let her have the children, she still said 
no, she wanted some work for herself, but she would 
not take my work from me. And she was quite 
stubborn, and there was a fretful sound in her voice.” 

Poor Agnes! She had gone away to her own room 
and wept bitterly, thinking of the little class of 
white-faced City children whom she had taught in 
the dusty organ-loft of the old church of St. Cecilia- 
in-the-Garden, and of how, when she had to leave, 
there had been nobody to take up that class, but it 
had had to be distributed among the other over- 
crowded classes, whose reluctant teachers were little 
likely to make themselves very attractive, or to be 
very vigilant in any search after the little super- 
numerary lambs if they went astray ! 

That was only one of Agnes’ many early efforts to 
find a place for herself in the new life where her lot 
had fallen. She had ventured into her unele’s 
laboratory, where the other ladies of the household 
seldom went. Both Miss Prudence and Miss Patience 
were fond of their brother, but they both stood some- 
What aloof from his pursuits. Miss Patience had 
not much sympathy with his science, Miss Prudence 
had none with his method of prosecuting it. She 


ealled it “ pottering.” If he had only gone at it in 


a systematic manner, then he might have become a 


professor, and they would have all lived in a 
university town (“a centre of social and intellectual 
life,” said Miss Prudence), and the additional income 
would still have enabled them to maintain the 
Leasowes in the old style as a vacation retreat. Or 
if he had really achieved some great invention or 
discovery | Miss Prudence firmly believed that such 
things were easily the prey of sheer industry and 
determination ; and if they were not, well, then, why 
did her brother not give popular lectures and write 
popular books? Zhat only wanted spirit and energy, 
she would say, looking reproachfully at the shy, 
shrinking gentleman. Yes, it must be owned that 
Miss Prudence secretly regarded her brother as a 
failure, and the thought gave her more pain than 
those who never got behind her vivid, eager face and 
crisp manner could have believed. And now it was 
years since Loth the ladies had tacitly left their 
brother to take his own way, deeming it to be little 
better than a fruitless labyrinth. Miss Prudence had 
scarcely noticed what she had done, but, in truth, 
in the little diary, where she punctually registered 
her own comings and goings and doings, she had 
once or twice actually recorded his existence as 
“poor George !” 

Agnes di:l not find her uncle eager to display and 
explain his experiments and projects, as her brothers 
had always been. And yet he seemed so pleased to 
see her when she came in, that she was soon encour- 
aged to tender some humble services in the matter of 
cover-glasses and instrument cleaning. 

The quiet sage looked kindly at her over his spee- 
tacles, 

“It’s very good of you to think of that, my dear,” 
he said, “and I’m sure I should be delighted at any- 
thing which would bring you in here regularly, but ” 
(Agnes’ heart sank) “ you know poor old Gray, who 
Was our nurse, and who has been devoted to us all 
her life? Well, she does this sort of work for me. 
She’s not fit for any household post now. And it’s a 
great. pleasure to her to be able to do something, for 
it’s hard for one who has always been active, to fear 
that she is of no more use in the world. It was a very 
kindly thought of yours, but we must not take the 
poor old body’s work from her, even if you could do it 
better, and that is hardly possible, for Gray is won- 
derfully neat-handed and careful.” 

“Oh, uncle, of course [ would not think of such a 
thing !” said the girl, with that pained tone in her 
voice which her aunts might have interpreted as 
“touchiness,” or  “ pettishness.” How well her 
unele, speaking in poor Gray's behalf, had stated her 
own case! Only was it easier to bear this sense of 
uselessness in youth than in age, and was it not far 
harder to plead its pangs and get them recognised ? 
Still, though Agnes did not heed this then, she felt 
a new sympathy with the superannuation and the 
ever-growing limits of old age. If she could have 
noticed this, it might have helped her to realise 
why trials of such varied sorts are sent to each of us, 
and how poor and narrow our lives would be it 
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unenriched by the experience and insight which are 
born of suffering. 

Agnes made further efforts of the same sort. One 
day she found her Aunt Prudence really flurried and 
over-worked, among a mass of accounts, correspond- 
ence, ete., connected with the various schemes in 
which she was engaged. “Could she not do some- 
thing to help?” Agnes asked timidly. “Could she 
not copy the figures to her aunt’s dictation, or read 
them aloud for her to write down?” Miss Prue was 
really rather worried, to which was due a sharpness 
in her answer—that “Agnes could not do anything : 
it would take more time and trouble to show her 
what to do than to do it oneself.” 

And so Agnes gave up, and began to feel 
thoroughly listless and discontented. She could not 
settle down to the crewel-work which would be 
neither useful nor particularly beautiful, and of 
which the house was already quite full. She could 
not enjoy the walks and drives which had no other 
object than the maintenance of the health and 
strength which seemed to her to be already super- 
abundant for the outlets they found. It was a good 
thing that Agnes could not be content with such 
things : she had known the higher uses of life, and 
the delights of loving service, and after that, to 
settle down on a lower level would have meant to 
degenerate. The only pity was that Agnes could 
not be content to be dissatisfied—could not accept 
this as her present cross, and its endurance as her 
present duty and discipline—assured that, in God's 
own time, work will find its way to the emptied 
hands that are kept ever upstretched and out- 
stretched for it. When our active service is at last 
required, we all of us find that it needs all the 
patience and self-control, self-detachment and self- 
effacement, which our waiting service gave us 
opportunity to cultivate. When our _ life-work 
finally comes to us, we find that we have needed all 
our training for it, and all its postponement. 

To some of us, alas! work never seems to come, 
but that is only because we are not watehful for 
small beginnings. We want to do some great 
thing. And that is not God’s method, 

Somehow, after her uncle’s little plea for Nurse 
Gray, Agnes felt a gentle drawing of her heart 
towards the old woman, who had been such an im- 
portant woman once, when her old mistress died, 
and the faithful servant had had to mother the three 
little Meredith girls and their baby brother. And 
now she seemed of no importance at all, for she 
never arrogated any of the authority which she had 
had to lay down, but sat in the big cane chair by the 
open window in the back hall, with the stocking- 
basket beside her, and looked up with a bright smile 
at everybody who went by. 

Agnes got into the habit of sitting down beside 
her. Nurse Gray could talk to her of her mother’s 
girlhood. Then Agnes noticed that Nurse Gray, 
still deft with her fingers, took a long while thread- 
ing her needles. Agnes threaded them for her while 


they sat together. Then Agnes got a packet of 
needles, and every morning she threaded enough to 
keep the old lady going for the day. 

“Now, who would have thought of that?” said 
Nurse Gray, the first time she noticed the little 
attention. “Eh, me! Miss Agnes dear, what a heap 


» 


of little helps we can give each other, if we just 
take notice o’ the little bits o’ want that slip be- 
tween peopie’s fingers, an’ that the busy folk can’t 
stop to pick up. I mind once reading an anecdote 
that fixed itself in my memory—about an old 
Frenchman at the gold diggings, who, instead of 
pressing on after nuggets, washed the gold dust from 
the ground the other folks had turned over, and he 
died the richest o’ the lot in the end. There’s a deal 
0 gleaning in the fields o’ God, if we’re ready to pick 
up what’s dropped, instead of running after what is 
being carried off.” 

Those words sank into Agnes’ mind, pointed as 
they were by the sweet contentment and patient 
helpfulness of the good old woman’s life. Besides, 
Nurse Gray could divine a little of what was passing 
in the pale girl’s heart, and she could stir the sha- 
dows by saying, “ Eh, my bairn, it’s a blessed bit 0” 
sunshine to have ye in the house. It does me good 
to look on a face so like your mother’s, and to know 
that she’s in glory, and doesn’t grudge you to us.” 

Agnes sought no more to find duties to do: she 
sought only for duties that were going undone. Ina 
remote corner of the parish, she found a little deaf 
and dumb girl whose parents could maintain her in 
comfort, and so spurned all thought of an asylum, but 
who was growing up in heathen ignorance. Agnes 
set herself to learn the mute’s alphabet, and gave the 
little girl a daily lesson, and a double one on Sunday. 
Agnes discovered a boy who was furtively drawing 
clever caricatures on slates and fences, and she 
started him in a severely disciplinary course of free- 
hand and “ black and white.” 
with the strange, sullen old couple who lived on the 
edge of the common, withdrawn from all their neigh- 


Agnes made friends 


bours, and never appearing in church. She made 
slow progress there. For months it meant only 
pausing to look over their hedge and express ad- 
miration of the prospect they must have from the 
seat by the door, ignoring the gruff curtness of their 
answers. Then all of a sudden there was a thaw, 
and when Agnes had a sharp touch of illness, and 
was prayed for in church, the old woman came up 
with a tearful face and said a loud “Amen.” And 
Agnes’ first walk was past that cottage, and she was 
invited in to rest, and in the course of a few visits, 
heard a history of tragie struggle and disappointment 
and defeat, which set the grim old couple in quite a 
new light, and taught her how to help them out of 
their half-involuntary retreat, to once more mingle 
with their fellow-men. 

Agnes read the books for the village libraries, 
which her Aunt Prue was disposed to buy in batches, 
as recommended by their publishers’ names, or by 
some “safe” review. As a consequence of her 
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“*WAITING AND WATCHING.’ ”—p. 113. 


recommendation, the libraries got much more at- 
tractive, and were made more use of. Aunt Prue 
noticed the change for the better, though she did not 
trace it to its origin. 

Agnes steadily frequented her unele’s laboratory, 
and watched Gray at her loving little services ; and 
as her image grew into easy familiarity with the shy, 
half-defeated man, he began to confide in her some 
of his old ambitions and all his present dishearten- 
ment. He showed her what had been the grand scheme 
of his life—a philosophic deduction from certain 
careful observations he had made in a little-cultivated 
branch of science. A very confused and unattractive 


mass of manuscript it looked. He had sent it once 
to a popular scientist, who had returned it with a 
civil, evasive note, while an accident revealed he had 
never got beyond the third page. Two publishers 
had returned it without opening the packet. “Thanks 
to my caution, Prue knew nothing of all this,” he 
said with a boyish alarm, which was half-comieal, 
half-pathetic in the middle-aged, spectacled man. 
Agnes waded into that manuscript. She persuaded 
her uncle to explain what she could not understand, 
and then he re-wrote the misty paragraphs, when she 
pronounced his explanations lucid. ‘She could at 
least stand as a type of the ordinary stupid public,” 
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It was 
Mr. 
Meredith's perseverance would have svon failed, but 


she said, it rot inte complete shape at last. 


sent to twenty publishers, one after another. 
It was 


Agnes’s did not. It was accepted at last. 


published. It made quite a furore in the thinking 
world! But, what mattered very much more to poor 


Mr. Meredith, it made him the master of his own 
house, it won him the respect of his sister Prudence 
a respect which worked retrospectively, for Prue 
was sure that she had always foreseen what her 
brother had in him, and took credit to herself for her 
faith and for her furtherance ! 
Avnes is not a girl now. 
looking woman of twenty-eight. 
all revisited their native land, and each of them has 


She is a lovely, happy- 
Her brothers have 


said that it is not every man who has a sister whe 
never missed an outward mail for ten long years, and 
that sometimes even in the face ot long silences or very 


VOICES IN 
BY THE REV. 
Il. THE GREAT NIGH 


“The Lord 


“$1 is very difficult to give thanks some- 
times —that is, if we are sincere, 
and if the heart is to take its 
part in the harmonies of praise. 

There are gloomy and surly spirits 

that are never grateful ; the waters 

never seem to rise to the overtlow- 
ing of the well ; envy depresses the 
springs, or pride seals them with 

the icy hand of ingratitude! A 

thankful spirit is one of the most 

beautiful pictures, especially if life 
has a dark background of sorrow. 

It was so here. Jesus then, in that hour, wave 
thanks! We know not the words ; that 
loss of much account. Superstition would soon 
have made a talisman of them. They would 
have been worn upon the dress, engraven on the 
table, and stereotyped in religious service. The 
spire in religion is everything! “If any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.” 

The Lord Jesus in that hour of hours had a 
thankful spirit and a restful heart in His Father. 
Let us remember all the that 
night! There was the meeting in the upper 
chamber, the washing of the disciples’ feet, the 
keeping of the Hebrew Passover, the solemn 
Warnings to Peter, the searching exposure of 
Judas, the institution of the memorial supper, 
the elaborate and comforting discourse, the sub- 
lime intercessory prayer; the agonising scene in 
Gethsemane beneath the pale, passive moon, the 
coming of the band of the High Priest, the arrest 
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Jesus, the same night in which He was betrayed, gave thanks.’ 
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When Martin 
and Leonard return to India she is to go too, vet not 


brief communications on their side. 


merely as their sister, but as the wife of the Bishop 
of Kurramboola, who sought her out when he came 
the 
whose unfailing letters had seemed to have so much 


to England because he wanted to see woman 
influence in keeping her brothers straight and steady 


round many a sharp corner. It will not he work 
that 


and courage for the work which is given. 


Agnes need ever ask again, but only strength 


now, has 
painted her portrait as he first remembers her—a 


Her boy pupil, growing a famous artist 


quiet, grave girl, in mourning, with a simple muslin 
seart crossed upon her breast, and her soft hands 
lying lightly in her lap. [t has 
one of the famous galleries, but it was not ealled 


been exhibited in 


*“ Agnes Bryant,” nor even “* 
Lady.” 


A Portrait of a Young 
It was called “ Waiting and Watching.” 


NIG HF. 
M. STATHAM, 
AND 


IT’S TEACHING, 


t Cor. xi. 23. 


of our Lord, His desertion by all the disciples , 


Peter’s denial, the private examination of Christ 
before Annas, followed by His public arraignment 
before the Sanhedrim, His silence, followed by 
His great confession that He was the Christ of 
God-—and at last the final issue, with the formal 
condemnation of the Saviour to death ! 

Yet in the same night in which He was be- 
trayed Jesus yave thanks, 


The Lord Jesus was not defeated. 

No; He was hetrayed. But nothing more, 
He had in His heart a great purpose of love which 
no enmity could destroy. Men like Judas only 
betray really themselves. Love is always victor, 
can never be dethroned nor destroyed! The 
true thrones are in the lowest places of our humilia- 
tion, did we but know it. The throne of Divine 
rulership is the Cross. 

How quietly “the same night in which He 
was betrayed” is written! Betrayal took its 
place, not in the tragic pageantry of some great 
public excitement, but as a quiet part of the 
Divine Leader's pathway to the Cross. 

Defeated? Nay; each of these little acts was a 
triumph. orrow did not gather 
all energy and emotion into itself. Jesus has 
still that calmness which remembers all beautiful 
and appropriate things! The bread is there, and 
His Father gives the seed and the sunshine and 
the shower which make the harvest. So with an 
unruffled spirit ‘‘ He gives thanks.” 

It is a blessed thing in Christian life—when 


Even the vreater 
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good nen are not dispossessed of devotion by 
adverse things: when a cruel enmity or a sud 
den wrong, a fierce antagonism or a cruel 
calamity do not shut out the vision of common 
good, Could it be said of you or me?—in the 
night that He was misrepresented He gave 
thanks? In the night that He was treated with 
ingratitude He gave thanks? In the night that 
pride scorned Him, and contempt pierced Him, 
He gave thanks?) There was still the conscious- 
ness of present blessing; still the memory of a 
kind Father. 

This—if we wish to make a truly wise use of 
Scripture—is how we ought to treat it. Christ 
does not seek from us a mere glorification, or 
even admiration, of His perfect beauty of obedi- 
ence, His sublime self-abnegation in darkest hour 
of trial. He is not self-seeking in praise, as 
though His Church was at its best when every 
emotion was quickened into lofty admiration of 
what He did. 

No; He has higher aims than these. All 
through His life He turned to His disciples with 
an infinite longing to see His own likeness, to 
mark how they behaved themselves in the great 
war, how they were translating into obedience 
the law of His life. 

\nd thus only can religious teaching do us 
good; thus we gain the permanencies of piety : 
thus we reach the goal of faith: viz., true loving 
fellowship with Christ. Never defeated, Always 
Himself. Beautiful even in the solemn hour 
that preceded the great sacritice ! 

The Lord Jesus was not surprised, 

Betrayal He looked for--and it came. Came, 
too, in the worst form, from a friend so-called, 
and not an enemy! Surely there would have 
heen no evil even in a fierce resentment of 
Christ against such a one as Judas. 

No evil, we say. But let us take care that we 
do not) measure goodness by negatives. That 
were a low form of goodness which stopped at 
the mere absence of resentment. 

This is what is so beautiful! Betrayed, our 
Lord was not surprised nor taken out of His 
calm, holy, earnest, submissive self. 

We, alas! in this world seem to think that 
surprise is to be an excuse for irritation with 
others and ingratitude to God. ‘* Who could have 
thought this?” we say. “Ts not this enough to 
excuse indifference? to silence gratitude? to 
awaken indignation and scorn ?” 

Not so says the teaching of this sublime 
tragedy of sorrow. Remember, God the Great 
Father is here. He is giving you new gifts, 
supplying out of His supreme. goodness all you 
need, even in the dark hour ! 

The hardness and crnelty of men must not 
make us forget God. The Saviour felt all this. 
In the garden He prayed to the Father and 


sought strength from the Father, and on the 
Cross He committed all into that dear Father's 
hands, even life itself :—-“* Father, into Thy hands 
[commend my spirit.” We are not to be surprised 
that human character is cold, or false, or cruel, 
Judas had been long with Jesus— His companion 
in many a vigil--His listening disciple on the 
mountain and by the lake. And you are so to 
discipline yourself, so to live by the grace and 
help of the Holy Spirit of God, that the betrayals 
of life shall check no service, nor silence the 
sweet harp of grateful praise. 


The Lord Jesus was not silent. 

Submission is beautiful. Yes; but there is 
still a height beyond that—to rejoice in the good 
will always. We come now to the expression 
“gave thanks.” What is the limit of these 
words ? 

For the bread itself? TI cannot think so. 
From the dawn of His ministry the Lord Jesus 
had little to look for here. His eyes are ever, 
so to speak, looking through the present things : 
things are not opaque, but quite transparent. to 
Him. He set His face steadfastly to go to 
Jerusalem. What a gaze was that! 

No: the limit of gratitude is not the bread 
alone, though He was thankful for that. He is 
finishine His great life-work, of which the Cross 
was the consummation, and now He gives thanks 
in connection with a remembrance of Himself, 

That remembrance will not be of one who 
refused the cup — who turned aside in the hardest 
part of the difficult way who left the red wine 
cup of suffering undrained~ who hid himself 
from the betrayer and the Roman guard, and 
neglected the finishing of the work. 

He gave thanks that one part more was over, 
He had been betrayed. Soon He would be 
remembered! And deem not that He thought of 
being remembered alone, as though it was every 
thing to Him that His name should be exalted, 
His glory accomplished, His heavenly throne 
re-tilled! 

There is a way of talking about this as though 
Christ’s happiness now was self-centred : that, 
having suffered so much, He secured His own 
rest, and triumph, and glory at last. [ need 
scarcely say this is not the revelation of God 
head such as Christ left us when He was upon 
the earth. 

No; He gave thanks that this remembrance 
would, in its very spirit, tend to make us, as His 
disciples, have fellowship with Him in spirit, 
that afterwards, when men in other ages of time 
took the bread and wine, there should be some- 
thing more than tender gratitude and_ holy 
admiration—-that there should be likeness to 
Himselt Then indeed he could give thanks, tor 
this would be more than Paradise regained it 
would be a new earth, where flowers of faithful 
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obedience and tender gratitude would grow around 
a betrayal and a Cross, 

And this has in all ages been the chief glory 
of the Christian life a belief that the will of 
God, even in darkest hours, is a will to all good 

that the cup, however bitter, is mixed by a 
Fatherly hand that  life’s experiences are all 
subjects of trust and of thanksgiving. “ Even 
so, Father, for so it seemeth good in Thy sight,” 
is the prelude to those other words— ‘ And in the 
same night in which He was betrayed He gave 
thanks.” 


The Lord Jesus was not non-sensitive. 

His thanksgiving did not mean either indiffer- 
ence to betrayal or unconsciousness of nearing 
gloom. The shadows of the coming darkness were 
already creeping over the firmament of his heart. 
As the Prophet tells us, no sorrow was like unto 
His sorrow. He was to be alone, as no other 
has been before or since! 

That struggle in the garden is UNIQUE in its 
history, and reverence stands silently by, with 
the solemn consciousness that none but this 
Lamb of God could take away the sin of the 
world. 

The Lord Jesus had a nature exquisitely sen- 
sitive to all suffering. But even pain like this 
could not conquer praise: even then, along the 
pathway of suffering, He beheld the vision of a 
redeemed and glorified humanity. 

We may be forgiven that we cannot always 
see the issue and outcome of trial: we are still 
of the earth, earthy, and we faint and are weary 
when vreat trials come. Few of us have ever 
attained the experience which could have its 
testimony concerning us—‘ In the night of some 
great calamity, some severe loss, some terrible 
bereavement, he gave thanks.” No; for often, 
too, others are involved ; we think of them, not of 
ourselves—of the early winter which has come to 
beautiful lives—and yet there was one who said, 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.” This is the 
deepest depth of trust. 

Before a man becomes a Christian, sorrow 
strikes unmusical sounds out of his heart, but 
after Christ has filled his soul with His own 
life, even the blow of a betrayal brings forth 
tenderness —- forgiveness love. When Christ 
was reviled, He blessed. When He was cruci- 
fied, He prayed, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” And now, 
when He was about to die for others, He gave 
thanks! 

To be transformed into the spirit of Christ. is 
the end of all religion. Our Lord believed ever 
and always that His Father's will was right : 
nay, more: He did not helieve that His own 
Father's ylory was self-centred, but that His 
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Fathers glory was given Him that He might 
give it to His disciples. 

And when you have found out a true Christian's 
glory you have found out God’s glory. You 
have seen then this that the highest excel- 
lencies of character are those which Christ /ived 
as well as taught. 

What is worldliness? Is it a disdain of God's 
heantiful world ! or of the sweet order of nature ! 
or of fields of imagination, or of human interest 
and wonder! No.  Worldliness is just the oppo 
site of the text. It resents wrong treatment, and 
curses its enemies, and stands on its rights, and 
seeks brute victory over weakness, and sends 
back blow for blow, and rends the air with exe- 
crations, and rises up to revenge its wrongs. 
In the night it is betrayed it takes its sword 
from its sheath, and asks if there be a God who 
can sit in the heavens and see such wrongs as 
these. So it works itself into fume, and fierce- 
ness, and passion, and breaks the harp of praise 
into a hundred pieces. 

When we are tempted to murmur, let us be- 
think ourselves of these words: The sorrowful 
One gave thanks. The foryotten One gave thanks. 
The forsaken One gave thanks. The betrayed 
One gave thanks. 

For, mark you! this is more than thanks in 
life’s ordinary night-season of sorrow and suffering. 
Paul and Silas sang songs in the night. But it 
is such a night’ The good old Psalms tell us 
that winter as well as summer is to praise God, 
If in that solemn hour our Lord saw something 
brighter than the evening stars looking down 
upon Him—-if He saw the Father's face—if, as 
He broke that bread of Palestine, He thought of 
the bread of heaven—if He drew the music of 
gratitude from what He knew of the Father with 
whom He dwelt before all ages and worlds—if He 
gave thanks for what He knew to be His Father's 
will, we too may pray and long for this sweet 
grace of thanksgiving. No night can ever come 
to us so dark as that. Many nights will come, 
and one must come. Should you not like so to 
live that in the same night that you die you may 
vive thanks’? Should you not like to enter into 
the quiet calm of these words’? Do you not 
think that this is religion? that it is no outside 
experience, but an inner sacrament: no carnal 
eating of Christ with the lips, which the proud, 
and false, and worldly may do; for what the 
better should we be if we could do that’ We 
should miss altogether the genius of the Christian 
faith, which is a religion of the heart and life. 
Whenever we are tempted to think that our lot 
is hard or evil, whenever no breath of gratitude 
stirs the .Fohan harp of the soul, whenever we feel 
that our sorrows may excuse the absence of our 


conus, Jet us remember the words uttered by 


our Lord in the great night, 
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‘Che Spacious Sirmament on High.” 


Words by ae Appison, 1722. 
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2. Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
xepeats the story of her birth : 


Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 


And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings, as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


} 





3. What, though in s¢ 


jlemn ‘ ilence all 


Move round the dark terrestrial ball; 
What, though no real voice or sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found : 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing, as they shine, 
“The hand that made us is divine.” 





















SCRIPTURE LESSONS 


ST. LUKE'S 


No. 6. Sv. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
To read—St. Luke tii. 

IS MISSION. (Read 1—6.) Thirty years 
passed since his birth. Remind of 
Zacharial’s propheey of his greatness. 
Where had he been all this time? 
(See i. 80.) 

tween Jericho and Dead Sea. Lived soli- 


Waste desert region be- 


tary, gloomy life, preparing for his mission. 
Now at last must begin his life’s work. 
What was he to be? (a) A pioneer. Custom when 
king made a journey to prepare the way--level hills 
straighten roads—remove obstacles. What were 
the obstacles to Christ? Proud hearts must be made 
humble—unholy things put away. Christ was 
coming as meek and lowly Saviour—as holy Lord 
and King. (6) A herald. Yo announce Christ's 
coming—as yet Christ unknown at Nazareth—-but 
all flesh, Jews and Gentiles, must see Him as Saviour. 
II, His PREACHING, (7—20.) Multitudes tlocked 
to Him from all Palestine. (Matt. iii, 5, 6.) They 
Notice 
four things about his preaching. It was (a) practical. 


listened, confessed sins, and were baptised. 


What does He call the people? This especially 
spoken to Pharisees and Saducees. What were they 
trusting to? Jews thought no son of Abraham 
could be lost. (See John viii. 32.) But God could 
make sons of Abraham from those stones scattered 
wbout. God looks for fruit--the axe is being pre- 
pared to cut down worthless trees. (6) Searching. 
Some did repent—what did they ask? Like multi- 
tude on the day of Pentecost. (Acts ii. 37.) What 
was the answer? Show their faith by works—give 
thus, Who asked next question? Publicans noted 
for cheating — frequently classed with “ sinners.” 
(Luke xv. 1.) What were they told to do? Then 
the soldiers fond of brawls, often grumbling at 
wages, bidden to live in peace and be contented. 
Kach class told to forsake their special sins. (¢) 
Prophetic. What was he full of from his birth ? 
(i. 15.) Able toe announce Christ’ mission. Jesus 
would baptise with the Holy Spirit. Would send 
tongues of fire at Pentecost, enabling Apostles to 
preach to all nations, (Acts ii. 3.) Would send fire 
of light and truth to all. (d) Bold. To what king 
did he preach? Message of repentance same to all 

king and people. For this boldness suffered 
persecution—put in prison. 

LESSON. Preparation for Christ's coming. We 
too must prepare, Christ coming again to judge. 
Are we ready ? Same things needed. Hearts hum- 
hled—sins repented of —good fruit produced. Each 
lust put away sins—be baptised with Holy Ghost. 


NOTES, 


1, Herod. Antipas, son of Herod the Great, 


Tetrareh / tributary prince 
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FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


GOSPEL. 


12. Publicans. Farmers of the taxes. 

16. Latchet. The thong of the sandal. 

17. Fan or shovel for throwing up wheat against 
the wind. 


No. 7. CHRIST'S BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION. 
To rvead—St. Luke tii. iv., parts of. 
I. Curist BaprisED. (Read iii, 21, 22.) Who 
came last to be baptised? See from John i. 3} 
that the Baptist had yet to learn that Christ was 
the Son of God, 

Why was Christ baptised ? (See Matt. iii. 15.) 
Whatever is right for His people is right tor Him, 
So He fulfils all righteousness, and recommends bap- 
tism to us, 

What did St. John see? This the first appearance 
of the Holy Ghost in bodily shape. What did St. 
John hear?) Why was God well pleased with Christ ? 
He came to do God’s will—came to save the world. 

II. Curist’Ss TEMPTATION. (Read iv. 1, 2.) 
Christ now full of the Holy Ghost—strong in the 
Lord—is preparing for public life. Had been con- 
secrated to His work by baptism. Had prayed for 
strength, for as man He grew in grace. Must now 
endure another experience—must be tempted. 

(a) The place. Either the wilderness where John 
the Baptist had lived so long, or else that of 
Sinai, where Moses lived without food for forty 
days. But how different the occasions. Moses on 
the Mount, talking to God, so that his face shone 
with glory—Christ alone with the wild beasts 
(Mark i. 13), in contact with Satan—the Prinee of 
heaven with the prince of hell. 

(b) The time. 
God's voice declaring Him His Son—received Holy 


Had just been baptised—heard 


Spirit—immediately tempted. Satan is watching 
knows Who Christ claims to be—knows His holy 
life—will try and make Him sin. Seems to have 
waited till the end of the forty days, when Christ’s 
bodily strength was failing. Hungry and weak, 
surely Christ would be more likely to sin. 

(¢) The cause. Why was Christ tempted? (1) 
To show His perfect manhood. That He might be 
in all points like us—therefore can feel for us when 
tempted. (Heb. iv. 15.) (2) To show us how to 
overcome. Hunger, weariness, ete., no excuse for 
yielding to temptation. God’s Spirit, if sought for, 
helps all tempted. Therefore must seek diligently 
the aid of the Holy Spirit. 

Lesson. Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation. 

NOTES, 

Ill. 21. Praying. Only stated in this Gospel. 
St. Luke mentions eight prayers of Chirist’s. 

23. Thirty years. The age at which Levites 
hevan their work. (Num. iv. 3.) 

2. The Peril 


The aeeuser — called Satan 
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No. 8& THE TEMPTATION. Part IT. 
Zu vead—- St. Luke iv. 8-13. 
I. THE Firsr Temprarion, Doubt. (Read 3, 4.) 
“if thon: be,” <2,“ 
you hunger * ” 
suid? Therefore a temptation to doubt God's love 


Can God be your Father and let 
But what had God's voice so lately 


and care. Also, “ If you are the Son of God, exert 
your power—make bread—provide in your own 
way for your wants.” What did Christ answer ” 
(See Deut. viii. 3.) Israelites were kept forty years 
Without usual food. How were they fed? Daily by 
Giod’s Word. So Christ would trust God. 

Lrsson. Persons in trouble often tempted to 
doubt God’s love. Can He be a Father and let me 
suffer want, hunger, sickness, ete.? ‘Show from Heb. 
xii. 7 that sufferings often a proof of love to bring 
nearer to God—also tempted sometimes to supply 
ourselves unlawfully—sueh as a boy stealing money 
to obtain medicine for sick father. Only one way to 
resist; full trust in God’s love. God can provide in 
His own way. 

Il. THE SECOND TEMPTATION, — Worldliness. 
(Read 5—8.) (a) The offer. Remind of Moses 
seeing a glorious view of land promised to Israel. 
Similar sight shown to Christ. But He made the 
world. (John i. 3.) Could Satan show Him more 
than He knew already ? What did Christ see ? 
Perhaps a king’s court with palaces, feasts, soldiers, 
courtiers. What did he promise Christ? Could 
such things dazzle or tempt Christ? On what con- 
dition was he to have them? (b) Zhe answer. 
“Get thee behind Me.” 
alone is to be worshipped. Must have whole heart. 


No parley possible. God 


LESSON. Are children tempted thus? Whenever 
tempted to do wrong to get some earthly advantage— 
eg. to cheat at school in order to rise in’ class—to 
tell lie to get something (as Gehazi did), all sueh is 
forsaking God and worshipping Satan. 

Hl. ‘THE THIRD TEMPTATION, 
(Read 9—13.) Where was Christ taken? What 
was He asked to do? Would thus fulfil prophecy 


Presumption " 


(Matt. iii, 1) that Christ would swddenly come to the 
Temple. God would take care of Him as promised 
(Ps. xei. 11, 12), the Jews would hail Him as 
Messiah. But what words did Satan omit? “In 
all thy ways.” Christ was kept safe from rage of 
people (Luke iv. 30); but was this in His way, 4e., a 
right thing to do? 

What did Cliist answer? To “ tempt” means to 
provoke God—to put ourselves in way of danger. 

LESSON. Safety in right way—path of duty, but 
not when place ourselves in way of danger and 
temptation. See examples of Lot and Daniel. 
Lot chose to live amongst wicked—had all kinds of 
misfortunes ; Daniel placed amongst idolaters—kept 
safe—-won over king to fear God. (Dan. vi. 26.) 


NOTES. 


5. VWountain. Different order from St. Matthew, 
Who places this last, 1/0 the kingdoms, — Prob- 


ably a sudden picture sueh as Satan could easily 
show. 

9 Pinnacle, Probably the royal portico, looking 
into Valley of Kedron. 


No. 9 CHRIST AT NAZARETH. 
To read—St. Luke iv, 14—30. 

J], CHRIST RECEIVED. (Read 14—20.) Our Lord’s 
life-work now begun. Has been baptixed—tempted 
—proved conqueror. Now, full of the Spirit, begins 
to teach. Revisits Galilee, where had been brought 
up. Had been away for some time in Judxea—now 
desires to begin His work among his own people. 
Worked his first miracle at Cana in Galilee. (John ii, 
11.) All the country rings with His fame. Attends 
the synagogues on the Sabbath—teaches in them 
receives honour in all, At last reaches Nazareth. 
Can picture the synagogue full—the friends and 
companions of His childhood all present. Christ 
stands up to read the lesson from the Prophets, 
What chapter was it? (Isa. Ixi. 1, 2.) What does 
He say? Good news indeed. The Spirit has de- 
scended on Him—He had just conquered the devil 
would set them, too, free from devils power. No 
wonder they received the message gladly. 

I]. Curisr REJECTED, (Read 21—30.) Why 
had this large congregation come together? To 
hear Christ speak’ Yes, but wanted something 
else—had heard of His miracles in Capernawn— 
will do some in His own city? Did He gratify their 
curiosity? Rather repelled it—quotes familiar pro- 
verb—gives two instances of blessings to Gentiles 
rather than Jews. So Christ would not work miracles 
merely to please them. They must accept Him 
believe in Him, and then He would bless them 
How did they like this? They were disappointed, 
Had come to the synagogue on purpose to see a 


miracle—very hard to be disappointed, Also were 


jealous. Others had seen His mighty works —why 


not they? But what had they seen all these thirty 
years? His life. What sort of a life was it’ Holy, 
harmless, undefiled. That might have taught them 
about Him—but their eyes were blinued. ‘Their 
jealousy leads them to anger, malice. What do they 
do? But His hour not yet come—so He escapes 
from them. His own received Him not. 

LESSONS. (1) Christ's message the same now. He 
comes to deliver from power of Satan—sin, ete. 
pride, vanity, temper, bad habits. He can and will 
save. All have sinned—all need deliverance—all 
have same wants. Jesus Christ the same for ever. 
(2) Christ must be received with faith. We lave 
heard message—how do we receive it? Do we love 
Him or reject Him? What effect has it on us? 

NOTES. 

16. Synagogue. Rooms pointing to Jerusalem, 
Men on one side, women behind a sereen on the 
other, An ark in each containing scrolls of Law. 

19, Acecptable year, S(lusion to Year of Jubilee, 
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THE GREAT 


BY THE REV. PHILIP T. BAINBRIGGE, M.A., 


AUTHOR OF “THE KINGDOM OF 


TWIN-BRETHREN. 


HEAVEN,” “ JESUS OF 


NAZARETH, THE CHRIST, THE SON OF GOD,” ETC. ETC, 


‘For we, through the Spirit, by faith wait for the hope of righteousness.” 


HIS is an age of much reli- 
gious activity. Churches and 
chapels are being rapidly mul- 
tiplied, services are frequent, 
and statistics show that the 
number of those attending 
some “place of worship ” is 
larger than it used to be, in 
comparison with the popula- 
tion. 

Among the signs of the 
times these must be reckoned 
as signs for good. 

Yet it might be well if 
Christian people 
sober, respectable people, Sunday-keeping, church- 
voing, religious people were to ask themselves 
now and then, and that seriously, ‘‘ Why am 
/ religious?” If they were to inquire what 
effect upon thetr life and conduct ts really produced 





honest, 


hy the religion which they profess. 

Many would find, if they tried honestly to 
answer these questions for themselves, that they 
stopped the business of the week on Sundays, 
that they went to church, that they read their 
Bibles, that they even said their prayers, for 
scarcely any other reason than just because all 
these things had formed a part of their education 
from earliest childhood. 

Then as to the effect produced by this their 
religion, It would become clear to them ¢and 
perhaps they would be rather startled when they 
found themselves face to face with the truth), 
it would amaze them to find, when they con 
sidered the matter, that their lives would not be 
very different after all, if their religion were clean 
away! That they would go on 
much as usual, doing the same work, enjoying the 


swept living 
same pleasures, laughing over the same amuse 
ments, if it could be proved to them without a 
doubt that there was no God, no deathless future, 
no life beyond the grave ! 

The laws of the land would keep them from 
crime ; a Wish to appear respectable, cr to be more 
famous, or richer, or more popular than their 
neighbours, would induce people to be moral, to 
fulfil the duties of the trade or profession in 
which they might happen to be engaged, would 
cause the wealthy to be liberal, would even lead 
some to bestir themselves actively with schemes 
for the welfare of others. 

“Why am | religious ?” —“ Because my parents 
Were, Because it Is 


respectable. Because | 


ENJOY the musie, or am curious to hear what the 


GALATIANS v. 5 (new version). 


preacher has to say. Because I have nothing 
better to do on Sundays than to go to church.” 
These are a few of the answers that might be 
that would have to be given if the truth 
by many in every Christian congrega- 


given 
were told 
tion. 

And these answers will not do. Some of these 
reasons may be good enough in their way ; but 
if these and such-like reasons are the only ones 
that can be given for our religion, they are very 
poor indeed, they are utterly worthless ! 

Our religion must be based upon Faith—real, 
heart-deep Faith The only 
right answer to the question, “ Why am I re 
ligious?” is this: ‘“ Because I believe. I believe 
in God the Father, all-mighty, all-good, all-wise, 
all-just, all-loving. I believe in Jesus the Christ, 
His enly Son, our Lord; Who, Himself God, came 
forth from God, to speak to us about God 
God’s ‘ Word’ as St. John calls Him—to tell us 
about Himself, the Light to lighten the darkness 
of ignorance wherein the world lay wrapped.’ | 
believe in the Holy Ghost, that indwelling, ener- 
gising Spirit of God, Who gives us the wish to 
please God, and Who enables us to do so by re 
sisting that which is evil, and cleaving fast unto 
that which is good. | believe in the life ever 
lasting, in the immortality of the soul, in the 
resurrection of the body, in the final judgment, 
when men’s thoughts, 
shall be searched out and sifted, and each one 
shall receive from God the wage of his work.” 

This is the Faith which our lips utter as we 
say the Creed in our religious services ; and what 
1 want you to do, what I ask and beg the many 
thousand readers who take up each month THE 
(JUIVER as their Sunday reading, to do, is this : 
Test yourselves ; make quite sure that this Faith 
is a part and parcel of your life; that your 
prayers and your praises, and all your observances 


and nothing else. 


and words, and actions, 


of religion, are xof mere habits into which you 
without thought, not 
customs of your parents or your relations, or your 


have fallen almost Inere 


friends, to which you carelessly conform, but 
that the reason why YOU are religious is that you 
have Faith. 

And if some find, when they come to ques 
tion themselves closely, that they have not got 
this Faith, what is to be done ? 

Turn again to the pages of your Bible ; not 


just to skim over a few verses each morning or 


evening, as perhaps you may have done for years, 
as a sort of charm, but study them, dwell upon 
them, consider them well, for “ Faith cometh by 








Ne 
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hearing, and hearing by the Word of God.” Ge 
down on your knees, and humbly pray to God 
for an understanding heart, to know and to 
believe the things which are written therein ; 
since even Faith does not originate from, nor 
proceed out of, ourselves ; it is a gift, the gift of 
God. A gift, however, which shall certainly be 
given to all those who seek for it earnestly and 
prayerfully, 

The danger among professing Christians is 
not lest anxious seekers after truth should 
fail to find it, or lest honest doubters should 
be left in doubt: the danger is lest we, who 
make a show of belief, have no Faith, but a 
lip-faith only, lest we keep the form when we 
have lost the reality, lest we grasp the shadow 
and let the substance escape us. The danger is 
Jest our religion be like unto the fair garments 
and glittering jewels that bedeck a corpse ; them- 
selves beautiful, but hiding underneath them a 
cold, dead Faith. Warned against this danger, 
may we be armed against it likewise. May we 
be able to say, and say truly, that there is a living 
Faith underneath our religion; that Faith is 
indeed the reason for our religion, the ground- 
work of it, the foundation upon which it is, every 
bit of it, built up. 

And if Faith be there at the bottom, then will 
our religion be found to penetrate into the most 
minute and commonplace details of our daily life. 
It will not be kept for church or for Sundays 
only, it will be with us always ; it will be a con- 
stant and continual motive, it will give colour to 
everything that we undertake, or say, ordo. The 
reason for this is expressed in the words of the 
text, where St. Paul declares that we Christians 
“through the Spirit, by faith wait for the hope of 
righteousness.” That is to say, our Faith (which 
comes to us, as We have seen, through the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit), our Faith gives to us 
“the hope of righteousness,” and for the fulfilment 
of that hope ‘ we wait.” 

Faith never comes alone ; there comes, hand- 
in-hand along with it to every Christian, Hope— 
a hope of better things, a hope of a brighter and 
a purer life than this, a hope for release from the 
power of sin, a hope which may well be called 
“the hope of righteousness,” since it can only be 
completely fulfilled in that “new heaven and 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” This 
Hope is now the cherished possession of the Faith- 
ful, although for its full accomplishment they have 
to “wait.” But if we hope for these things, our 
endeavour will be to reach them : we shall strive 
after this hoped-for “ righteousness,” since what 
a man hopes for, that does he try by every means 
in his power to obtain. 

You see, therefore, that real religion, which 
springs from a living Faith implanted in us by 
the Holy Spirit, makes all the difference in the 
world to the life, and speech, and conduct of 


men and women, because the Faith which prompts 
it supplies them at the same time with an un- 
quenchable, a never-dying Hope, an aim in life in 
everything, even righteousness, “for we, through 
the Spirit, by faith wait for the hope of righte- 
ousness.” This is a very different thing from the 
vague hope that “we may go to heaven when we 
die,” whieh is not unfrequently expressed by 
religious people—and sometimes by very irreligious 
people, too! This is a wish, a desire, for the 
blessedness of heaven, a blessedness which comes 
of goodness, and therefore a deep anxiety to be 
good ourselves and to lead others to wish and try 
to be good also. 

This Hope will nerve us for the struggle with 
our own sins, with bad temper and crossness, with 
profane or filthy talking, with impurity in 
thought, in look, in gesture, with backbiting and 
jealousy, with selfishness and indolence, no less 
than with more hideous and open forms of sin, 
such as gross evil-living or drunkenness. 

This Hope will give spirit and energy to our 
efforts to raise the fallen, to strengthen the faint- 
hearted, to cheer those crushed by sorrow or cast 
down by woe. We shall tell them, for we shall 
feel and we shall live and act as though we felt, 
that Faith and Hope are very precious things : 
things that we cannot give up: things that we 
cannot do without: things which cause us to 
take delight in the public services of our church, 
and which add fervour to our private devotions ; 
things, also, which in this work-a-day world 
lighten our daily toils, which add joy to our 
earthly pleasures, which lessen our earthly cares, 
which point us to the end of our labours, whieh 
promise us a fairand peaceful close to the darkest 
and most troubled earthly life. 

The ancient Romans had a legend, that if ever 
the great twin-brethren, Castor and Pollux, were 
seen in white armowr, riding on white steeds, by 
the side of their armies, victory was sure; that 
if ever they appeared on board a ship, the voyage 
would he prosperous. 

Let us read this as a parable. Faith and 
Hope! these be “the Great ‘lwin-Brethren,” 
who ride before the ranks of Christianity, who 
beckon on her missionaries to make fresh con 
quests for their Master in far-off fields, who cheer 
her clergy and her lay-helpers in their less excit 
ing but often not less arduous work at home, who 
are present with each Christians little boat, on 
even the most storm-tossed sea. 


FAITH AND Hope! 
**Rack comes the Chief in triumph, 
Who, in the hour of fight, 
Hath seen ‘those’ Great Twin-Brethren 
In harness on his right. 


“Safe comes the ship to haven, 
Through billows and through gales, 
If once * these* Great 'win-Brethren 
Sit shining on the sails '" 
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“'Tim’s fancy was taken by the bit of steel.”—p. 122. 


of Seven Dials, a group of ragged, unkempt 
children were happily engaged in building a 





grotto. For the enlightenment of those who 
have never seen one of these curious structures, it 
is necessary to explain that a grotto is an artistic 
arrangement of oyster-shells, stones, bricks, bits of 
china and glass, and anything else of an ornamental 
While 


jf} is in course of erection the builders waykey passers 


nature that can be picked ap in the streets. 


by, and, holding out an oyster-shell, demand, “’A’peny 
for the grotter, please!” This particular grotto was 
a very fine one. A hollow space had been left under- 
neath, in which, at dusk, a fire was to be lighted, 
and the effect was expected to be splendid in the 
extreme. As the finishing touches were being put, 
a cripple-boy came limping towards the busy group, 
hugging something in his arms. 

“What’s that, Tim?” asked a little girl with 9 


pale face and melancholy brown eyes 





Fs 
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“A doll,” said Tim, showing his treasure. 

It was a perfect wreck of a doll-— wooden, devoid 
of arms and legs, and with a face that had once been 
red and white, but was now of a uniform yellowish- 
drab tint. No features were discernible except two 
black dots where eyes should have been, and these 
defects gave the poor thing an air of blankness and 
utter hopelessness. 

* How did you get it, Tim?” asked the little girl, 
looking at it wistfully. 

“It was give me in th’ospital,” said Tim ; adding 
aggravatingly, “You never had a doll, did you, 
Dinah?” 

“No,” said Dinah; “I should like to have that 
one. Boys oughtn’t to have dolls, Tim.” 

Tim clasped the shabby creature tighter, and 
looked defiantly at Dinah, as if daring her to take 
it from him. But Dinah had set her heart upon it, 
and, tittle and pale and thin as she was, Dinah had 
a way of vetting what she wanted. 

“Tim,” she said coaxingly, “I'll give you this 
for it.” 

She drew from the pocket of her tattered gown a 
piece of steel chain, and held it up before 'Tim’s eyes. 

“It'll shine up beautiful!” she declared.‘ Look 
at this bit where I’ve been a-rubbin’ it. You could 
wear it in your jacket. It ’ud look fine!” 

Tim’s fancy was taken by the bit of steel, and, 
fortunately for Dinah, a stray sunbeam just at that 
moment fell upon it, making it glitter brightly. So 
the bargain was concluded. Dinah handed over the 
chain, received the doll into her longing arms, and 
hurried away to be alone with it, her interest in the 
vrotto gone. 

Dinah lived in Wells Court. According to her 
unt, she had no business to have come into the world 
at all, but having once effected her entrance, she must 
remain, and pay the heavy penalties for her thought- 
lessness—neglect, railing, taunts, and blows. — [t was 
a good thing for Dinah’s young mother and father 
that they had been taken early out of the world that 
had not been an easy or pleasant place to live in, 
but it was sad for the six-months-old morsel of 
humanity to be left to struggle motherless out of 
habyhood into childhood, Aunt “Liza was a hard- 
featured, sour-tempered woman ; nevertheless, when 
the news of her sister's death was brought te her, she 
went at once and fetched away the orphaned baby, 
and if she did not exactly take it to her heart, she 
took it to her home, and treated it little worse than 
she would have treated a child of her own. Her 
home was a room at the top of a tumble-down house 
in Wells Court, a bare and miserable place enough, 
but twice as large as the garret in which Dinah had 
passed the first few months of her existence, and, 
moreover, there was twice as wide a strip of sky to 
be seen from the window ; Dinah, however, was not 
old enough to appreciate this advantageous change 
ia her circumstances. Aunt “Liza obtained her live- 
lihood chiefly by making match-boxes ; at times for 


seyen or eight weeks together she had regular 


employment, at other times for as many weeks she 
could get no work at all, and when this was the state 
of affairs poor little Dinah had a bad time of it. But, 
like many another child, she survived hardship and 
ill-treatment, and as soon as she was able to totter 
about alone was turned out into the court to make 
one of the colony of children who played and 
quarrelled, laughed and cried there, ana made them- 
selves tolerably happy, in spite of their wretched 
surroundings. The acquisition of the wooden doll 
was an epoch in Dinah’s existence, and brought about 
a momentous change in her relations towards Aunt 
*Liza. It is impossible to describe what the battered 
old creature became to the child; it rarely left 
her arms day or night, it was jealously guarded 
from harm, it had a wealth of tenderness lavished 
upon it. 

One autumn afternoon the children of Wells Court 
were thrown into a state of excitement by the arrival 
of a barrel-organ, with a red-coated monkey perched 
upon it. As the music was ground out the monkey 
danced grotesquely, and the children were soon 
dancing too, to the merry jingle of “ Weel may the 
keel row.” Some of the untaught ragamuffins danced 
with wonderful grace, and conspicuous among them 
was Dinah, her little figure arrayed in a scanty 
brown gown, her long black hair tumbling over lier 
bare shoulders. The doll had been consigned to the 
care of crippled Tim, who in his secret: heart was as 
tender over it as Dinah herself, but for fear of ridicule 
he did not like to show his tenderness openly. 
Sometimes he feit that he had made a poor exchange, 
though the steel chain did “shine up beautifal.” 
He wandered away from the dancers now, and gave 
the doll’s blank yellow face a covert kiss.  Un- 
happily the deed was witnessed by two great boys 
who were sauntering by, and one of them, having 
nothing better to do, snatched the doll away and ran 
off with it, his companion following, both laughing 
loudly, and thinking it a huge joke. 

“Give it to me!” sereamed ‘Tim, in an agony of 
dismay. “ Give it to me, you wicked thieves !” 

It was of no use, with his crippled foot, to attempt 
pursuit. He burst into tears, and turned back to tell 
Dinah what had happened. But there was no need 

Dinah had seen it all. Missing ‘Tim, she had 
stopped in the midst of a wild jig, and had anxiously 
come to look for him and the doll. 

“TH get it, Tim!” she cried as she rushed past 
him, with flaming cheeks wend angry eyes. “I'll 
make them give it to me!” 

Crying “ Thief! thief!” at the top of her voice, 
she flew along the street, until a policeman caught 
her by the arm and stopped her. At another time 
she would have been scared upon finding herself in 
the grasp of this awful personage, but now she 
looked imploringly into his face, and panted out 

“They've stolen my doll, Let me go, please. 1 
must have my doll back.” 

The man laughed and released her, 

“Better vo back home, little “un,” he ‘said kindly, 
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T ain't no good going after them, They'll have 
thrown it away somewhere by this.” 

“To must have my dolly back,” said poor Dinah, 
beginning to sob, and going on her way again, but 
more slowly than before, and looking about, to see if 
perchance her treasure had been thrown down some- 
where, as the policeman had suggested. ‘The boys 
The child’s heart 
ached miserably, and tears streamed down her cheeks 
Dusk fell, 


and she grew very tired; but she never wavered in 


had long since passed out of sight. 
as she vainly searched street after street. 
her determination to find the doll. Her wanderings 
led her at last into Trafalgar Square, where all was 
so big and grand in the eyes of the little child—the 
tall column in the centre, the high buildings around, 
the huge black lions, and the great church of St. 
Martin's, with its long flight of steps. If she had 
looked up she would have seen a golden moon shining 
in the blue-grey sky ; but her eyes were searching 
on the ground or scanning the passers-by. She was 
just hesitating to cross the road through the con- 
tinuous stream of vehicles, when she caught sight of 
the doll lying in the gutter a few yards off. With a 
cry of joy she seized it, and showered kisses on the 
but she 
was dizzy with hunger and weariness, and, half- 


dirty face. Then she turned to go home ; 
bewildered, she wandered about a long time in the 
labyrinth of streets, finding herself at last back in 
the great moonlit square. 
* * * * * * 
“Dinah ! Dinah ! 
gone 7” 
It was Aunt 
Murky night had settled down in the close, squalid 


Where has the tiresome brat 
*Liza calling in shrill, angry tones. 


court; two or three street-lamps made a dim radiance 
here and there, and in a few windows there was the 
yellow gleam of a candle or oil-lamp ; except for now 
and again a child’s wail or a coarse laugh, there was 
silence ; most of the inhabitants had migrated to the 
livelier street beyond, where public-houses offered 
their attractions of light, warmth, and sociality. 
Aunt 
to end, and then passed into the street, where she 


‘Liza traversed the deserted court from end 
encountered the policeman who had stopped Dinah, 
and who told her the direetion the child had taken. 
At a safe distance crippled Tim followed her, not 
daring to go near for fear of a heavy cuff, for he 
rightly judged that she was in a savage mood. But 
when, after long searching, there was no trace of 
Dinah, Aunt ‘Liza’s anger gave way to anxiety and 
alarm ; a feeling of remorse began to take hold of 
her heart; the dead face of her unhappy young 
sister confronted her, and her thoughts went back to 


Ww 


the time when, as children, they had played together 
in the fields, before they had come to London, to be 
forced, like so many others, into lives of misery 
little Dinah 
seen a field, and had never had a sister to play 


and sin; and had never so much as 
with. 

“IT lldo better by the child if she ever comes back to 
me,” said Aunt Liza as she hurried bare-headed from 
street to street, searching every nook and corner, and 
calling Dinah’s name. The great Father who cares for 
the little children led her footsteps at last to Trafalgar 
Square; the stir and bustle had passed away, for it 
was now long past midnight; there was silence and 
brilliant moonlight. Aunt ’Liza stood and looked over 
the balustrade, and her glauce was caught by a little 


huddled 


fountains. 


bundle up on one of the seats near the 
“It’s the child,” she muttered, her heart giving a 
She ran down 
She trembled 
as she looked closely into the little face, and a cold fear 


great leap of thankfulness and relief. 
the steps and took the child in her arms. 
took possession of her: it was so white and still. But 
Dinah was only sleeping, and now she smiled, and 
whispered in her sleep:—‘T'll never lose you again, 
dear; nobody shall take you away from me again, 
dear.” 

Tears came into eyes that had long been unused to 
them as Aunt ‘Liza saw that Dinah had wrapped the 
doll in her old gown, leaving her own thin frail limbs 
The 


woman sat down with the child in her arms, covering 


ill-protected from the chill wind and night air. 


her as well as she could in her own poor garments, . 
and sobbed away some of the hardness and bitterness 
that had been gathering within her for many years. 
A figure crept out of the shadow of one of the great 
lions, and timidly drew near to her. It was erippled 
Tim. He touched her arm and said 

“You've found her, and she’s found the doll.” 

“Yes, Tim,” said Aunt ‘Liza, looking up, and her 
face was so altered that Tim stared in amazement. 
Dinah opened her bewildered brown eyes, and Aunt 
‘Liza whispered brokenly 

“To will never lose you again, dear; [| will never 
lose you again.” 

Dinah was too weary to understand just then ; she 
closed her eyes and slept again. 

Then Aunt ’Liza rose, and in the glorious moonlight 
Wells 


Court : the bare-headed woman carrying the sleeping 


the strange trie wended its way towards 
child with the old doll hugged tightly in her arms, 
crippled Tim limping along by their side. That was 
the beginning of better times for Dinah, and for Aunt 


‘Liza too. K. L. 
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SHORT 
MINING HEROES. 

O many are the dangers undergone by miners, 
and so numerous are the opportunities for 
heroie action which occur in connection with 

mines, that a special recognition of mining heroes is 
to be welcomed. We are therefore glad to hear that 
the colony of Victoria proposes in the future to award 
certificates to those who perform acts of bravery in 
rescuing miners in peril on the gold-fields, A special 
form of certificate—which is to be signed by the 
political and permanent heads of the Government— 
has been prepared. It is headed by a picture show- 
ing the ordinary surtace erections of a mine, and 
comprising a medallion in which a disabled miner, 
just brought up from below, is represented in the 
arms of a comrade, while a group of persons is rush- 
ing to render any further assistance that may be 
possible. We trust it may not be long before a 
gallant deed in the gold-fields may call for the award 
of one of our QUIVER medals to accompany. this 
Victoria certificate, 








THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 


“A BRIDLE OF GOLD.” 

Temperance has been defined as a bridle of gold; 
it isa help in spiritual work, a moral safeguard, and 
a shield against dangers, for both sexes, that rush in 
toe destroy the soul. There are various societies 
busily spreading the knowledge of scientific truths 
that exhort to temperance, and to their honour be it 
suid the names of some of our chief temperance 
workers are those who have been set in high places, 
and whose example and inflhence are evidently 


Jmportant and far-resehine, (Fuidently we savy, 


ARROWS. 


being thankful te know that the lowliest labourer 
for Christ’s sake has his sphere of influence, though 
perhaps not apparent below.) The Bishop of London 
and Canon Wilberforce have long been stalwart 
warriors in the temperance crusade, lifting up their 
voices against that which has come to be acknow- 
ledged as our national vice. The New York Chureh 
‘Temperance Society now includes a new organisation, 
the “ Knights of Temperance,” a league composed of 
youths and boys, whose principles are expressed by 
three words—* Soberness, Purity, Reverence.” We 
wish the new order God-speed ; there is room for 
every kind of movement that can help forward public 
sobriety, Which in a large measure must depend upon 
the young. Opinions may differ as to the right or 


‘ 


wrong of taking away the ‘poor man’s glass,” or the 


soundness of the argument that tells the adult he 
would realise the benelit of alcohol as a medicine if 
he dispensed with it as a beverage, but no one can 
look on a bright young face and oppose the yearning 
that would save that dawning life from drink. The 
Christian era has been the one to care for the 
children, to think of their future, and to give them 
the best chances of health and virtue; to those who 
have to deal with the little ones, and yet are reckless 
as to the perils and possibilities that may lie before 
them, we commend an anecdote told by Archdeacon 
Farrar in addressing temperance workers. “A 
prisoner,” said he, “ who, in the French Revolution, 
was every moment expecting the guillotine, wrote 
these words—‘ If I were being taken to the guillotine 
on the fatal tumbril, with nothing free but my voice, 
I could still say, Zake care, to any child too near the 
wheels. My words, Zake care, might save his life, 
and who knows whether he might not live to save 
his country ?°” 


“SOWN IN OUR WEAKNESS.” 

“That picture is immortal,” said a gentleman to 
Bonaparte, showing the result of the genius of a 
great master.—“ Lmmeortal ! how much longer will it 
last?” —‘‘ Four or five hundred years,” was the reply. 
Bonaparte’s answer, “A fine immortality !” showed 
what he thought of eternal life that was bounded by 
tive hundred years. A elergyman told us lately of a 
poor invalid, almost entirely paralysed, who is in 
very truth, though by the world unseen, doing immertal 
work, He can use his lips, and he holds a brush in 
his mouth, and thus paints texts from the Word of 
Life that go abroad with their message of healing, 
winged by the yearning love of the artist who must 
do something for God. When the fruit sown in weak- 
ness shall be garnered in power, the Lord who is very 
pitiful will assuredly reveal blessings from these feeble 
efforts, to abide for all eternity. “SL wish I could do 
more,” we say sometimes, half fretfully, forgetting 
that if all other power be denied, we can at least 
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tender to God a patient heart. Yet it is wonderful 
what power for service He mercifully leaves even with 
the least among us. We have in our mind the room 
of a private house which may be said to be truly 
the and where 


consecrated to Lord, 


strony men, 
perhaps above joining regular “classes” for Bible 
instruction, throng regularly to be told by a weak 
woman of the way of eternal life. The Master 


has need even of the 
feeblest. A 
able who 
gradually sinking into | 
drunkenness went one | 


respect- 


man Was 


afternoon to carry his 
little crippled daughter 
home from school, the 


weather being wet. 
He turned in to his 
accustomed place at 


the public-house bar, 
and was about to settle 
himself there with a 
glass, when he felt a 
tear fall down on his 
strong hand, and look- 
ing at the child, he 
saw her face quiver- 
ing all over, while 
“ Father — don’t!” 
seemed all her fright- 
ened lips could say. 
He put the glass down, 
and set out once more 
to carry the little 
cripple home. “Teant 
drink more,” he : 
told wife, That | \ 
tear and that childish ‘ 
ery were used of God 


any 





his 


POUR CHILDREN Al 
to strengthen him to 


resist the craving, and 
the helpless one of the household saved her father. 


TEACHING THEM HOW TO PLAY. 
Government arrangement and inspection accom- 
plish wonders in the present age with the juvenile 
soul, but it is left to kind Christian sympathy to 
teach the little ones to play. We were saddened to 
read of a district in which the children, when told to 
play, stood silent and wondering in the pleasant room 
set apart for games, not knowing /ow to play till 
their pitying friends told them to make something 
vut of clay, when the little ones all began to shape 
cofins—tamiliar objects that they had frequently 
copied in mud. It is good to believe they were soon 
as energetic and happy at “ Mulberry Bush” and 
“Nuts and May” as the children who gather in the 
warmth and light of the ‘Infants’ Play-room,” 
Gifford Hall, Caledonian Road ; here, once a week 
through the winter, little hands touch with rapture 
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Noal’s arks, bricks, tea-sets, a large rocking-horse, 
ete. Amid the details of this busy mission-station, 
loving helpers find time to romp with the bairns, and 
to initiate them cheerfully into ordinary nursing 
routine by means of a really useful the 
* Dolls’ In this imaginary institution 
the favourite complaint is toothache, because the 
parents of the doll-patients keenly relish the seream- 


game 
Hospital.” 


ing when the tooth is 


drawn! At 8.15 the 


ae 4 merry voices are 
hushed awhile for a 
prayer and an even- 


ing hymn, and then a 
parting bun sends the 
children home to chat- 
terand dream of “ play- 
room” delights which 
we would fain see mul- 
the 
Master's little ones are 


tiplied wherever 


growing up amid 


shadowed ways. 


A NATIONAL WORK. 

Our readers will be 
glad to know that the 
Pure Literature So- 
ciety continues to fur- 
ther in a practical way 
the advice of the 
Bishop ot Liverpool, 
“* Fill the 


good wheat, and there 


bushel with 


is no room fo. chaff.’ 
uRaimey Its 


wholesome and attract- 


aim is to promote 


PLAY.—GIFFORD HALL ive reading through- 
out the whole country. 

Lord Aberdeen is on 

the committee, and Mr. John MacGregor, of “ Rob 
Roy” fame, is one of the secretaries. Nothing is 


edited or printed by the ‘society, hut healthy works 
are culled from all sources for all classes of people. 
There can be no doubt that an entertaining book 
is a real boon to the tired working man, and a 
powerful ally to those who would raise their fellows 
by filling their profitable thoughts, 

librarian “A reader told me 
found books rather stiff, having read 
only penny novelettes ; 
and i 


minds with 


One thus writes : 


he serious 
however, he perseveres, 


getting on well.” A sehoolmaster say 


‘Children who previously read only trash, now 


really enjoy beoks of an ennobling and religiou 


character. And a Bible-reader sends this testimony 
from amid the busy haunts of Lambeth : “The book: 
granted to our library have been a great influence 
tor lasting good. Principally have they shown that 
“Godliness is profitable unto all things!” It is 
pleasant to hear that THE QUIVER has been Jong op 
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the list of the printed visitors that thus find) their 
way to many a distant and scattered dwelling, to be 
read hy country firesides, reached by the workers of 
this society. 


“PHRACK UPON ISRAEL.” 

How many souls have been inspired by the 
triumphant strains of the “Hymn of Praise,” the 
harmonies of which first stirred in the heart of a Jew! 
bow many have been calmed and quieted by the 
musie he linked to the tender command, ‘ Oh, rest 
in the Lord!” ~~ Seattered through the globe and 
doomed to wander, the children of Zion have ever 
possessed a powerful claim on the interest and 


amone the broken columns were abundant enough 
to make fertile all the neighbouring land. Brethren, 
pray for Israel, and labour and strive for God's 
ancient people, “that through your merey they also 


may obtain merey,” 


‘A COVERT FROM STORM ANT FROM RAIN." 

Miss Cooke, who is working for Christ in the East, 
relates that while on her way to Barisal with another 
English lady and two native Christian women, they 
were overtaken by a sudden and violent Indian 
storm, The driver of their conveyance went off with 
the horses, leaving the four women in the carriage 
in the middle of the road, exposed to the fury of a 
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prayers of all whose hope is in the Messian ; human 
strength in high places was used of old to crush thein, 
but the uplifted hand of the Most High has merey 
for them still, Dear to the heart of the Lord must be 
every effort that Christian energies are puttirg forth 
on behalf of the children of Abraham, “ the friend 
of God,” many of whom gladly accept the Bibles 
offered to them, and are able to unite in the ery of a 
Jewish lady who, after earnest prayer with the 
Christian missionary, found peace in believing—‘“‘ [ 
thank Thee, O Lord, that now I know Thee, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent!” The colonisa- 
tion of Palestine by the Jews is a subject occupying 
many minds. Surely the set time to favour Israel 
has already dawned, and desolate and forsaken 
places shall again blossom as the rose, Mr. le 
Strange writes of his journey east of the Jordan ; 
“That the bygone prosperity might easily return 
to this country, should cireumstanees be propitious 
was an idea that impressed itself on us each moment 
the more, while riding over the rieh soil.” Even 
after the Jong summer drovueht he noted among 


the ruins of Pella that the springs gushing out 


hurricane beyond our English experience, ‘There they 
stayed for an hour and a half, having no means of 
procuring assistance anywhere, save by lifting their 
The rain was 


“er 


hearts to Him who rules the storm. 
pouring,” says Miss Cooke, “the thunder most violent, 
the lightning vivid.” <A little display of timidity 
might have been pardonable under such circum- 
stances—we have known natures far from cowardly 
completely overwhelmed by the terrors of a storm—but 
our sisters, who are prepared to face such dangers for 
the Master, say, “ Fortunately neither of us was 
nervous ; had we shown signs of such a feeling the 
courage of the poor women would have failed.” So, 
hearing up for the sake of others, they waited for 
deliverance, and after awhile, as it) always does, 
whether the storm be physical or mental, the trouble 
passed-—the air grew ealm, trembling fears were laid 
to rest, and God changed a time of peril into an 
oceasion of deeper love and thankfulness to Him. 


THE “ODD MINUTES.” 
‘Time is like a ship which never anehors, says 4 


writer; “while Lam on board, let me do those things 











an 








which shall profit me at my landing.” [t oeeurred to 


one who was laid aside in extreme weakness and 


pain that just a few spare minutes given up daily to 
some special service for God would be owned and 
blessed by Him, and would provide in some measure 
His the 
Society. member works for 


for the wants of Hence has arisen 
“Odd Minute ” Each 
fifteen minutes daily, or one hour and a half each 
at Any 
money help is used to relieve cases of extreme 


poor, 


week, some useful article of clothing. 
distress, arising from sickness or old age, and the 
to 


For nearly four years busy hands 


garments are sent mothers’ meetings, medical 
Inissions, ete. 
* in service 


have been thus using the “oad minutes 


acceptable to God, Some former helpers have heen 
called up higher, but the work is laid before God's 
people in faith that He will replenish the ranks of 
those who for Christ’s sake surround with infinite 
blessing His gift of time 

ORPHANS OUT OF SIGHT. 

* Take a railway journey of eight hours, then four 
hours in a steamer, eight hours again in the train, 
and still vou have not reached the orphans,” writes 
Miss Nugent, of 29, 
pleads that the little ones in far Connemara, though 
Amid the wild, 


stand the orphanages of 


Eaton Terrace, London, who 
out of sigh/, may not be out of wednd. 


fair scenery of — lreland 
Rallyconree and (slenowen, the former for hoys, the 
During the famine of 1847 hundreds 


but the Father 


latter for virls, 
of children were left helpless orphans ; 
ot the fatherless moved the hearts of His people to 
The 


failure of the Munster Bank was a heavy trial to 


receive them at once into a sheltering nest. 


those who eare for the wants of the two households. 
There are between eighty and ninety children, some 
trained for the navy, some for domestic service ; and 


if any friends happen to be near the extreme west of 





| 
GLENOWEN ORPHANAGE. 
Treland, and will venture as far as the orphanages, 
their visit will cheer the little ones, and a bricht 
7 Pieture of fresh-faced Trish children sharp. eager, 
; and warm-hearted —will amply repay their trouble. 
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“KIND HEARTS ARE MORE THAN CORONETS,” 
One of the poets describes a former Secretary of 

State as 

Aberdeen.” 


“The travelled thane, Athenian 


Whether the present Lord Aberdeen be fond of travel 
or not, he and Lady Aberdeen contrive to afford some 
memorable delights in the way of change of scene anil 
experience to a host of busy toilers, and anybody who 
undertakes to versify the present Earl will have some 





LORD ABERDEEN 


(F n a Photograph by Russell and Sor 


tender, pathetic tales to tell of steps that are familiar 
with the hard places of life brought by Christian soliei- 
tude and hospitality into beautifui surroundings, 
where all things speak of kindliness and cheer. 
| Lordand Lady Aberdeen do not believe in keep- 
ing their blessings to themselves ; not only as 
regards those in “society,” but towards the 
masses, they have a way of “breaking through 
the chills or ceremony, and thawing every 
Workers for Christ claim 
their warmest sympathy, and have felt deeply 


heart into a flow.” 


encouraged by their help again and again. 
“A greater pleasure could not be planned,” 
say the friends of working girls, “than the 
summer afternoon our girls spent at Dollis 
Hill (Lord 


where they enjoyed hearty games in the hay 


\berdeen’s suburban residence), 
fields, and were afterwards most hospitably 
at The hay-fields 
dream of the past just now, but the eup that 


entertained tea.” are a 


cheers remains, and if those who dwell amid 
bright and fair surroundings feel disposed sometime: 
te arrange a few hours of change and relaxation for 
vlad looks like those which 


our toilers, they wiil see 


made Dollis Hill doubly pleasant; and if their guests 
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cannot manage (as Mr. Gladstone requested the 
zirls entertained by Lord and Lady Aberdeen) a cheer 
that shall reach from England to Scotland, yet the 
thanks of those who enjoy little pleasure will be heard 
and remembered by Him who shall say, “ Ye have 
done it unto Me.” 


A MIGHTY SOCIAL POWER. 


Poets have sung of women as “stars of the night 
and gems of the morn,” and painters have vied with 
each other in depicting girlhood’s beauty and in- 
nocence, but the fact remains that our sisters have 
not been aided as they might have been, and that 
hundreds in the past might sadly have said, * No one 
cares for my soul.” In factories, workshops, offices, 
and houses of business, many a young life grows 
weary in the daily round, and it is for the spiritual 
and physical benefit of such that for thirty years the 
Young Women’s Christian Association has worked 
and prayed. In connection therewith there are 
boarding houses, restaurants, evening-rooms, libraries, 
agencies, etc., and many a tired employce brightens 
up at prospect of the secial hours made pleasant by 
music and reading, lecture and friendly chat. We 
well remember the delight and pride with which a 
young book-keeper, keenly appreciative of the Sundays 


made happy by the Y.W.CLA., spoke to tis of “out 
Jady ° and her work among the girls of her district, 
The movement must be an ever-increasing one, and 
those who long to aid our working women will be 
thankful to know that by sending their contributions 
to the Treasurer, Lord Kinnaird, Pall Mall East, S.W., 
they will further the great desire of the society, viz., 
to provide station lodging-houses and station visitors, 
Such men as the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Samuel Morley testify to the pressing need of action 
on behalf of the protection of girls. Young travellers 
are continually coming to London, lonely and friend- 
less, in search of work; but a notice to the 
Travellers’ Secretary, 17, Old Cavendish Street, will 
insure young women being safely met, and Christian 
friends everywhere are asked to give their help in 
starting station institutes in needy localities. The 
members of the Y.W.C.A. give time and money from 
their scanty store to further its usefulness, and such 
letters as the following show how they value its 
privileges : “T cannot tell you how much | have 
enjoyed the few opportunities I have had of attend. 
ing the Bible-classes and other meetings, [T always 
feel stimulated to more love to the Lord Jesus, and 
more earnest desires to be of some humble use in 
His service. 





‘THE QUIVER 
QUESTIONS, 
11. What David assign for God 
smiting Uzzah when he put torth his hand to steady 
the Ark ? 
12. Quote some words in which our Lord first 


reason does 


mentions His Ascension. 

13. In his praver at the dedication of the Temple, 
Solomon prays that God would give His people 
“compassion before them who carried them captive.” 
In whose case was this fulfilled ? 

14. What falsehood of David's caused the destruc- 
tion of a whole city--men, women, and children ? 

15. What figure of speech was used by Abigail, 
the wife of Nabal, to set forth God’s watchful care of 
David ? 

16. On what occasion did David’s followers speak 
of stoning him ? 

17. What are we to understand by the expression, 
“took up our carriages ” ? 

18. David was crowned three times. What was 
the last occasion ? 

19. Where i. 
colour ? 

20. What relative of David was buried at Beth- 
lehem ? 


* Searlet ” fir.t mentioned as a royal 


BIBLE CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 64. 


1. Forty-eight cities, with their suburbs, 
(Joshua xxi. 41.) 

2, After our Lord’s interview with Nieodemu 
He went with His disciples into Judiea, where 
(John iii, 22, and iv. 2.) 
Samuel to Saul a 
expressing the influence of the Spirit of God upon 
Saul (1 Sam. x. 6.) 

4. The title of 
x11. 3.) 

d. Saul saw that ‘“*God was with David,’ and 
felt in his heart that David would most likely be 
(1 Sam. xviii. 


the disciples baptised. 
3. They were used — by 


*‘Lord’s Anointed.” (1) Sam. 


king, and his own family cast out. 
12—15, 28, 29.) 

6. John v. 28, 29. 

7. John vi. 70. 

8. 1 Chron. xix. 10—16. 

9, That David went to stay at the School of 
the Prophets which Samuel had founded at Ramah, 
there being no place of the name Naioth, (1 Sam. 
xIx. 18.) 

10. Just after the feeding of the five thousand 
with five loaves and two fishes, (Jolm Vi. 


15.) 














WHITE 
Us , 
“T.-2 ROM morning until evening 
FE He sought for peace and rest— 
“<"* Rest for a weary spirit, 
Peace for a troubled breast ; 
But vain was all his seeking 
From dawn till set of sun ; 
His sins lay heavy on him, 


And comfort there was none. 


Then, in the gathering twilight, 


He knelt him down in prayer, 


And the stars shone in upon him, 
And smiled upon him there ; 


AS 


SNOW. 


And while he told his Father 
Of sin as black as night, 
The pure white snow fell softly 


And hid the earth from sight. 


And when, in bitter sorrow, 
He looked into the night, 
Behold, the earth shone brightly, 
Wrapped it its robe of white! 
And the promise came to cheer him 
And bring him peace : “ Although 
Your sins may be as scarlet, 
They shall be white as snow!” 
GEORGE WEATHERLY. 
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TOIL AR 


BY THE REV. R. H. 


HOULD we re- 
gard daily toil 
as an enemy, or 
as our friend? 
as a nuisance, 
or a privilege? 
as a hindrance, 
or a help to 
our noblest life 4 
Should we wel- 

come it, or spurn it ? should 

we love it, or dislike it? 

In days past the Church 
has wrought no little mischief 
through some of her ideals of 
goodness. Isolation, meditative 
dreaminess, escape from the toil 
of the shop and work of the 
home, have been regarded as 
helps to saintship. The word 
temple, first and properly mean- 
ing “a place cut off from toil,” 
came at length to mean a place largely divorced 
from interest in all matters of common iife, open 
only a few hours in each week ; empty in the 
day, and dark most evenings, when Satan’s temples 
were brilliantly lit. All this has largely helped 
to degrade toil. 

Society has not been slow to embrace this 
false ideal. Work is often spoken of as if 
specially meant for and suited to the poor. “ He 
need not do anything unless he likes ” is thought 
to be a compliment, rather than what it really 
is—a hindrance in life. We call the man who 
produces nothing, and lives on the labour of 
others, a gentleman; whereas the word gentle- 
man is rather “the human man, his gentleness 
depending not so much on the size, or shape, or 
movement of his foot, as the way he will lift it, 
if some helpless child or poor widow be in his 
pathway.” 

Hence it is that “toil” is often thought of as 
“low,” and unfitted for the best society. Hence 
men try to get rich by “schemes” and ‘‘com- 
panies” rather than by patient, joyous labour. 
Then come extravagance and dissipation, and a 
host of evils that startle us. These mischiefs we 
call by their true names, and deplore them ; but 
laziness and covetousness, the father and mother 
of most of them, we frequently both pet and 
honour. 

Parents and teachers can render no higher ser- 
vice than by teaching young people to dove regular, 
patient, joyous work—taking a pride in having 
something ¢o do, and doing it with joyful might. 
Man’s heart is like a millstone, made to grind. 
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If you give it proper material the result will be 
joyous ; but if not, it will grind both itself and 
others to powder ; ay, to dust, for grind it must. 
The habit of industry is the best earthly gift we 
can give any child. The man who says “ I’m 
proud of being a blacksmith, and, whoever makes 
cheap things, my motto is not to wndersell but to 
excel,” is a far truer and nobler man than he 
whose contrivance and aim are, “ Huge gains by 
the dosses of weaker and humbler toilers.” We 
believe that religion and trade would each be far 
healthier if a love for patient toil were more 
common ; especially if men would regard “toil” 
as a true helper of the highest religious life. 

We cannot look at our bodies and not see that 
work is a physical necessity. Work is indispens- 
able to our proper bodily development. Perfect 
repose is only another name for death. Anyone 
who knows how much work the heart does in one 
day, throwing out some two and a half ounces of 
blood at each beat, will see that we are not made 
to be idle. 

In society work is necessary. God has made 
nothing about us easy which is worth having, 
Penalty always precedes privilege. The soil must 
be dug, the rock blasted, the ship built, the child 
trained, the Bible studied, houses built, clothes 
provided, food cooked, fuel, and stone, and metal 
worked for. If it were possible to arrange that 
all work should cease on a given date, what social 
misery and death must soon ensue ! 

Work is the curse changed to a blessing; bitter 
and black in seeming, but sweet and rosy with 
light, when accepted as a message from God, and 
done to Him. It is the true philosopher's stone, 
which turns to gold what it will; it is the gift of 
tongues which makes a man understood and 
valued in every land; it is a governor key to 
open any lock; the guardian of health, the 
stimulus of thought, the parent of invention. 
It is neither an accident, blunder, nor degradation; 
it brings man into harmony with the world he 
lives in, and with God Himself. The earth is 
one vast laboratory ; nature’s blast-furnaces never 
cease their burning; air and stream are resonant 
with the joyous songs and sounds of workers. 
Christ Himself said, “My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.” 

It is not difficult to see that work is equally 
a moral necessity for us. Work was the first 
gospel given to Adam. It is a looking-glass 
wherein two things may be seen. First, God's 
laws are discovered in our effort to do work, We 
succeed just in proportion as we are obedient to 
His laws; we fail just in proportion as we are 
disobedient. His laws we cannot change, but 
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they hinder or help us, according as we neglect, 
oppose, or sympathise with thea. Then work is 
a revelation to us of our own characters, wherein 
we may see our patience or our slovenliness; 
and wherein certainly others may see, ages after 
our work is done, what temper and manners 
possessed the worker. 

Rightly viewed, work is the guardian of 
morality. As water that does not run must 
breed poisonous vapours, and houses unoccupied 
become unclean, so the mind of an idle man will 
become a resort for evil thoughts and morbid 
imaginings. Indolence is the sister of melan- 
choly ; Satan’s cushion of rest; a sort of slow 
suicide, which kills ‘ the man” in us, even if the 
body lives. Dionysius, Caligula, and Nero, the 
three worst of the emperors, were each famous 
for indolence. If all men were kept daily at 
work, many of the crimes which stain society 
would be banished at once. If men could be 
induced to Jove their work, working not as 
machines or hands, but as living spirits, delight- 
ing in what they did, an order of beauty would 
spring up around us, and joy fill human life, and 
slovenliness, and ‘ scamping,” and fraud, and 
trickery, would largely die. He who does a true 
thing touches a cord which reaches the bosom of 
God. Atl work is divine. All business a reli- 
gion capable of becoming a blessedness. A thous- 
and evil spirits wait for an idler. The noblest man- 
hood is surely not inactivity, but rather triumph 
over hardship and hindrance. 

No educator is so successful with his pupils 
as work. ‘Toil not only gives strength of muscle, 
sinewy limb, and ruddy look, but it gives con- 
scious power of endurance, daring for enterprise, 
ease in difficulty, power to help others ; facility 
comes more by doing than by any other means. 
“My shirt-sleeves were the best coat of arms I 
ever had, or ever shall have,” said a popular 
President of the United States. Toil is the 
mother of energy, application, self-reliance, en- 
durance, and manhood. Energy strangles the 
lion which the idle man finds in his way; or, 
better still, tames it, and harnesses it, and 
makes it do one’s will. Effort makes her own 
opportunities, and makes eyes to see them; 
where indolence finds nothing but difficulty, and 
where the only industry that ean flourish is 
excuse-making. In a word, then, some of life’s 
noblest forces are aroused by toil, strengthened 
by difficulty, and crowned by persistent sacri- 
fice. Whilst no Jaw is more sure than that 
disuse of any power, or talent, means its final 
loss—on the other hand, increased use means 
not only increased facility, but increased enjoy- 
ment. ‘What is your secret?” said a lady to 
J. W. M. Turner. The reply was, “‘ Hard work, 
madam.” That reply is the truth about every 
great man whose work has won the notice of the 
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world. Industry and greatness have ever been 
close friends. 

Perhaps no joy in life is purer than the joy 
that comes from having “done something.” The 
man who is born to a possession never enjoys it 
as the man does who has gained it by labour. 
That which costs us nothing we value little, and 
easily let slip. No one can take away the joy 
that comes from labour; it becomes part of me, 
and of my life and history. 

Work and effort have their relation to spiritual 
health. Our hours of difficulty, not our hours of 
indolence, are our seasons of soul-strength and 
joy. The friction that polishes the diamond is 
but an image of that attrition which gives lustre 
to the spirit. The world is God’s workshop to 
make men; Divine grace supplies the tools, and 
watches over the work ; Christ is the divine pat- 
tern into which men are to be moulded; sorrows, 
trials, and difficulties, are the tools which grace 
uses. The fire must often be at a white heat, 
and the anvil broad, and the hammer heavy, to 
mould the shape which God requires. We must 
conquer life to conquer death ; we must subdue 
earth to win heaven; we must lose self to find 
God. Only out of great tribulation came the 
white-robed host, for 

“ Life is not an idle ore, 
But heated hot with urning fears, 
And bathed in baths of hissing tears, 


And battered with the strokes of doom 
To shape and use.” 


Soul rest can only make shams. Soul strife 
only can make saints. In Christ there is conflict, 
but not condemnation. The ideal Christian life 
is to be a soldier, not a sleeper. 

It would be well if all Christians would resolve 
to be workers as well as givers of money. The 
seed of the Church and the age is the practical 
contact of class with class, the rich with the 
poor, the sufferer with the healthy and strong. 
Jacob had a vision in early life (most have 
visions then), but Jacob’s ladder began with the 
ground, if its top reached heaven. Let us begin 
with lowly work. The fly works, and seems ever 
in a hurry, but what he does is not very manifest. 
The bee works quietly, and for a very sweet end. 

To serve a short time and fill it is far better 
than a long and idle life. The minister was 
right who, when told “he might live five or six 
years if he gave up work, but only three years if he 
persisted in preaching,” replied at once, “ I prefer 
three busy years for my Master to fifty years of 
leisure.” Let us all guard against excuses for 
not doing. Heart and will are generally our 
only need for the accomplishment of most enter- 
prises. Specially let us guard our religious life 
from idle excuses. We may not ride on deer to 
our businesses, and on tortoises or snails to our 
religious duties. 
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“INASMUCH.” 


BY MARGARET 


RQ ae : 

BJ HEN the golden harps rang wide 
/ At the first fair Christmastide, 

at >» When the brightness rising far 

Shone to glory of a star, 

He, the centre of all light, 

He, the Lord of love and might, 

He, Who heaven and earth outspread, 

Had not where to lay His Head. 


Oh! the blessedness untold, 

Could my home have been Thy fold, 
Lamb of God, without one spot ! 
Whom the world receivéd not— 

Had Thy feet at morning lain, 

Ere their pilgrimage of pain, 

In some sweet and tender nest 
Crowned and wreathéd with my best ! 


Now all comfort dost Thou know 
Where the flowers of heaven blow, 
Angels chant Thy Name alone, 
Bowing at the pearly Throne ; 


SCOTT HAYCRAFT, 


Nevermore Thy Hfe sill plead 
To Thy people tears and need— 
Master ! still I yearning wait, 
Is my love too large, too late ? 


Through the hymns of Yule that ring, 
Comes a whisper from the King— 
“There are little ones of Mine 

Whom no gentle thoughts enshrine ; 
There are little lambs afar, 

That at Noél friendless are, 

There are infant-heads that lie 
Homeless ’neath the Christmas sky. 


‘Turn thee to the poor and sad, 
Make the little children glad, 
Feed the hungry, warm the cold, 
Love the lonely, cheer the old ; 
Offer up thy gifts through them 
To the Prince of Bethlehem, 

‘Till in Paradise T say, 

Thou hast wiped My tears away.” 





THE 


HEIR OF SANDFORD TOWERS. 


A STORY OF CONFLICT. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“POLLY.” 


“Should auld acquaintance be forgot?” 


GNES’S 
A startled 
ery and 

the sound of 
her father’s fall 
had brought 
Mrs. Holloway 
and Keith to 
the  drawing- 
room, and be- 
tween them 
they soon re- 
stored Mr. 
March to con- 






sciousness. 
“He called me Mary 
-—he must have thought 
it was my mother,” said 
Agnes, in an agitated voice ; and when her father 
stood up and Jooked around him with questioning 
eyes, she stood before him trembling and almost 
unable to speak. It was Mrs. Holloway—the ever 





ready, ever voluble Mrs. Holloway—on whom the 
burden of explanation fell. 

“You didn’t look for to see the young ladies, did 
you, sir?” said that worthy woman, with an aftecta- 
tion of cheerful confidence that perhaps she scarcely 
felt. “It were Mrs. Joe as sent for ’em, thinking 
you'd been a bit lonesome lately, and I do suppose it 
must have slipped her memory to mention it. But, 
anyways, she know’d they would be welcome, ex- 
pected or unexpected—we all knowd that,” ended 
Mrs. Holloway, a little anxiously. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. March. He _ kissed his 
daughters and bade them welcome, but with a 
curious hesitating manner that had grown upon him 
in his solitary life. He sent Mrs. Holloway away, 
and rang for lights, and then sat down and began to 
ask after their grandparents, but all with that pecu- 
liar dreamy manner, as if he hardly realised how or 
why they were there. 

“Grandmamma had heard you were not well,” said 
Agnes, not liking to refer more directly to her aunt’s 
letter and the fears it had expressed. There seemed 
something mysterious in it all that made her anxious 
and uncomfortable, and her father’s evident depres- 
sion affected her all the more that there seemed no 
apparent cause for it. She looked at him with an 
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anxiety she could not control, but now that the first 
shock was over, he was more composed than either of 
them, and of his welcome there was no doubt. 

“It was good of grandmamma to spare you. It 


133 


them ; the only surprising thing was that he should 
have been left in such ignorance of their coming as to 
Why had their Aunt 
Joseph said nothing about it, and why had Mrs. 


make such a mistake possible. 


“Keith had caught sight of them too, and was looking at them with dawning recollection.”—p., 134. 


is more than I dared to hope,” he said more than 
once, and now and again he put out his hand and 
touched Agnes gently, as if to assure himself that she 
was indeed no vision. It was scarcely surprising that 
he had thought her one at first. Her resemblance to 
her mother had been striking even as a child, and the 
years that changed her from a child to a woman had 


only intensified it. It was not surprising to any of 


Berners thought such haste necessary? It 
evidently not necessary as far as their father was 
concerned ; and as Agnes recalled her aunt’s letter, 
she felt that Mrs. Berners had very much exaggerated 
the urgency of the summons. 

There was something uncomfortable and almost 
mysterious about it all. The only comfortable thing 
was their father’s pleasure, and the tenderness with 


was 
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which he looked at them both. It was three years 
since he had seen Agnes, an attack of fever having 
prevented her going with Keith the last time their 
father had been in London. She had been a tall, 
angular, unformed girl when he saw her last, and now 
she seemed her mother’s very self restored to him— 
voice, speech, and gestures all recalling the wife of 
his youth as much as the pure outlines of the delicate 
face, the soft, sweet eyes, and the slight, graceful 
figure. There was a touch of wonder and unreality 
in it all that would not let itself be forgotten. It 
was as strange to see his daughters there, sitting in 
the drawing-room where their mother had been used 
to sit, as it was difficult to realise that their grand- 
mother had given them up, and given them up out of 
consideration for him. She could not hate him as 
much as he had thought. Perhaps she might even 
come to forgive him in time. 

He looked at the two fair heads drawn together 
a little shyly as they bent over a book of photographs, 
and wondered how he had lived without his daughters 
all these years—the years that had been so lonely, 
but whose loneliness was over at last. They had not 
yet slept a night under his roof, but already that 
they should leave it again seemed impossible to them 
all. 

“Perhaps we shall not be away long,” Agnes had 
said to her grandfather when he parted from them on 
the Reading platform, and Keith had clung round his 
neck, and cried rebelliously— 

“T shall not say good-bye, grandpapa! It is not 
good-bye, for we are coming back!” And the old 
man had answered— 

“ Perhaps, dear—perhaps. It is all in God’s hand.” 

Agnes thought of the tender words, and took 
courage from them, but she understood that there 
could be no question of their going back. Here, on 
their father’s desolate hearth, lay their duty and 
their home; and though, perhaps, Sandford had 
never seemed so sweet as in the light of the memories 
that had been borne to her heart on the breath of the 
lilacs in St. Botulph’s churchyard, as Agnes March 
looked at her father she felt that she would not have 
had it otherwise. 

The alterations the years had wrought in her 
had been only the alterations of development and 
progress, but to her father they had been less kind. 
There was something in the whitened hair and 
drooping figure that was unnatural in a man who 
was yet so far from age, and Agnes felt a thrill of 
tenderness and pity as she gazed on these silent 
Witnesses of sorrow, that a loud-voiced grief could 
never have evoked. How deeply he must have 
loved! How faithfully he had mourned ! 

She looked round the room that was so stiff in its 
old-fashioned arrangements, with its ‘‘ complete 
drawing-room suite” of rep-covered chairs and 
couch, its heavy centre-table, and a little inlaid 
work-table that, no doubt, had been her mother’s, 
and the tears sprang to her eyes. She found a poetry 
in the “Philistine” room, kept just as it had stood 


at her mother’s death, that the most zsthetic com- 
binations of colour, and the most  spindle-legged 
furniture, would have lacked. There were some 
graceful water-colour drawings on the walls that she 
guessed had been her mother’s work, and two faded 
photographs by the chimney-glass, at which she 
looked with even greater interest. 

Could that lady, the sweetness of whose face 
seemed almost marred by the cozffure and gown ten 
years out of date, have been her mother? And those 
two white-stockinged children, with hair turned back 
from their faces under round combs, could they have 
been herself and Keith? She was too shy toask her 
father, but she had not much doubt, and indeed, as 
she looked again, she remembered the very pattern 
of the little frocks. Keith had caught sight of 
them, too, and was looking at them with dawning 
recollection. 

“What little guys we must have been !” she ex- 
claimed, with a laugh that sounded incongruous 
in the memory-haunted room. But Keith was 
accounted a very prosaic and practical person by all 
the world except her little grandmother. Mrs. Ber- 
ners was wont to prophesy that Keith would be more 
romantic than Agnes when her time for romance 
same. 

“ Agnes will write poetry, and Keith will live it,” 
she said one day, and no one was more furious than 
Keith. 

“YT wouldn’t do anything poetical for the world,” 
she declared fervently; but her grandmother only 
laughed. 

“Chut, child ! what does a bit bairnie like you 
know about it? You’re just an Undine whose soul’s 
no come till her yet!” said Mrs. Berners, waxing 
Scotch, as she always did when she waxed enthu- 
siastic. 

It was a very fair and ideal presentment of an 
Undine that Keith looked just now in the eyes of 
a young man who had entered with no further 
ceremony than a tap too light to catch Mr. 
March’s preoccupied ears, and who stood arrested in 
the doorway by the unexpected apparition of two 
unknown young ladies in familiar converse with Mr. 
March. The lamp on the centre table searcely suf- 
ficed to light the room, but it threw the figures of 
the sisters into strong relief. 
to the door, but Keith’s face was lifted to the 
photograph, and her golden hair streamed over her 


Agnes had her back 


shoulders as Undine’s might have done when she 
rose from her native river. 

The slight noise of the opening door made Mr. 
March look round, and he saw the unannounced 
visitor, who looked very much as if he repented his 
intrusion, and seemed more than a little inclined to 
run away. 

“Come in, Paul, come in,” cried Mr. March, rising 
in his hesitating, uncertain way. “ Why should you 
not? It is only my girls come home after all these 
years, 
mother’s son does not? ‘Thine own friend and thy 


Come in—who should know them if your 
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father’s friend forget not.’ You have a heritage of 
friendship, you three, and must not meet as strangers 
in this room.” 

This was all very well from the poetic point of 
view, but perhaps a simpler and mare explicit intro- 
duction might have set the young people more at 
their ease. They all hesitated a moment, and then 
Agnes came forward with the gentle dignity that was 
natural to her. 

“T think you must be Mrs. Heathcote’s son ?” she 
said, giving him her hand with a shy grace that the 
young man thought a princess might have envied. 
“T do not think my father would speak of any one 
else like that.” 

“Yes, I am Paul Heathcote,” the young man said. 
“T cannot presume to hope that you remember me?” 

“No; I only guessed,” she answered, and his 
eyes—they were very brown and quick and expressive 
—seemed to pass the question on to Keith. 

“No,” said Keith demurely ; “I don’t remember 
vou. I don’t even remember your name—unless you 
are the little boy we used to eall ‘ Polly.’ ” 

“ You did, if you are Keith. No one else was ever 
saucy enough,” retorted Paul. And then he came 
to the table, and, in going over childish memories, 
they found themselves becoming rapidly intimate as 
nothing else could have made them. It was not a 
stranger to whom they were talking ; it was an old 
playfellow who had come back to them across the 
bridge of time. 

Shuttleby would certainly have deciared with one 
voive that it was not the fastidious and exclusive 
Paul Heathcote, on whose acquaintance their cousin 
Flora prided herself, and who, it must be owned, 
gave himself airs in Shuttleby society that Guy 

{ussell would have scorned to assume, wherever 
his lot had been cast. But then Guy Russell, of 
Sandford Towers, had no need of self-assertion, and 
neither sympathy nor mercy for those who thought 
they had. 

There was no self-assertion about Mr. Heathcote 
to-night-—only a deference to Mr. March that won 
Agnes’s regard, and a friendliness to both the girls 
that was justified by old acquaintanceship, and that 
scrupulously avoided anything like over-familiarity. 

Paul Heathcote was unmistakably a gentleman, 
though of a type a little different from the young 
master of Sandford Towers, and there was something 
very winning in his pleasant voice and ready smile 
and fluent tongue. He was a little older than Guy 
Russell, shorter and stiffer set, but with an upright 
carriage that made the most of his five feet ten, and 
a look of power and intellect in his face that made it 
striking. His eyes and hair were a dark chestnut 
brown, his mouth had the full flexible curves that 
betoken eloquence, his face as a whole was of the 
emphatic British cast that carries its owner to victory 
in any undertaking where pluck insures success. 

Very young ladies sometimes mourned over Mr. 
Heathcote’s unvesthetie nose, but it was the last thing 
Mr. Heathcote was likely to mourn over himself, or, 
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indeed, to concern himself about. Whatever his 
faults or failings might be, personal vanity was not 
amongst their number, unless it were in the subtler 
form that despises physical endowments, and craves 
for intellectual distinction. 

This he had already won at college, and enthu- 
siastic friends had been ready to prophesy that he 
would not be long before he won it in his profession. 

But success at the bar is long in coming, even to 
those who deserve it best, and if Paul Heathcote 
was not actually a briefless barrister, he was as yet a 
long way from being a successful one. The son of 
an officer’s widow, he had little influence available for 
pushing him in the profession he had chosen ; neither 
had he yet met with any of those exceptional strokes 
of good fortune by which some men’s careers are 
suddenly made. It was only a dogged determination 
to succeed, and a confidence in his own powers, 
which is something quite distinct and different from 
conceit, that saved him from despair. He did not 
despair, but he grew to recognise that he was not to 
take the world by storm, and that for success in life 
something besides intellect may be necessary. There 
were lines about the strong, resolute face that meant 
disappointment and baffled hopes, and, at times, an 
angry sense of mortification and defeat; but Mr. 
Heathcote had too strong a mind and too healthy a 
body to allow such feelings to get the upper hand. 
The impression that most people received, when they 
looked at him, was that of hopeful strength, and if 
he found waiting hard, at least he thrust aside the 
thought of failure as utterly intolerable. 

“My mother will come and see you to-morrow,” 
he said to Agnes, when the “ Don’t you remembers ?” 
were a little played out. “ She will be delighted to 
see you, | know. She has so often regretted that you 
have never been back to Shuttleby.” 

“Shall I know her, I wonder? Is her likeness 
here?” asked Agnes, opening the photograph album 
that she and Keith had been looking at. ‘‘ We have 
been trying to find out our old friends, but every 
one must be altered from what they are here.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. March. ‘“ Those are all old now. 
It has not been altered. It was 

He got up and shut the book, as if he scarcely 
liked to have it touched, and Agnes felt, with a 
blending of awe and pity, that his grief was almost 





as sensitive as when it was new. 

“Tell me what Mrs. Heathcote is like,” she said 
to Paul, and the young man’s smile said much for 
both mother and son. 

“She is tall, and once, I believe, she was very 
beautiful. She zs very beautiful still to those who 
know her, I think. Her hair is grey, but her eyes 
are dark and bright, and 
logue one’s mother’s face ?” he broke off impatiently. 
“You will see her to-morrow, and then you will 
know and understand.” 

He laughed a little awkwardly, as men do when 
they have been betrayed into sentiment ; and though 
Agnes March had a secret conviction that brown 





But how can one cata- 
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eyes could not compare with grey ones, she could not 
but own the charm of these that were looking with 
such frank kindliness into hers. She thought that if 
Mrs. Heathcote’s eyes were like her son’s they were 
probably very beautiful indeed. 

“Do you know our cousin, Flora March?” she 
asked ; and then, as he smiled assent—‘“‘She is 
naturally the person we are most interested in. It 
will be something so new to Keith and me to have 
a girl of our own age to talk to.” 

“Ts Miss March of your own age?” he asked, 
rather doubtfully ; but he did not pursue the subject, 
and Agnes had an impression that he did not wish 
to do so. Keith’s perceptions were, perhaps, less 
quick, 

“T want to hear about Flora, too,” she announced ; 
“T do remember her, I think. Her hair was like 
mine 

“ No—oh, no!” from Mr. Heathcote. 

“Wasn't it? I thought it was the same colour.” 

“Tt certainly is not now,” said Mr, Heathcote, with 
an emphasis that suggested complimentary com- 





parisons ; but he had the discretion to keep his 
thoughts to himself. He would have been a bold 
man who had ventured on a personal compliment to 
Mary Keith March. 

“T remember she used to have very pretty frocks,” 
pursued Keith, “and I hated them.” 

“Tt must have been hard, if you had not pretty 
ones, too.” 

“As if it was that!” cried Keith indignantly. 
“How could you think sueh—such baseness? I 
hated Flora’s frocks, but it was not because they 
were prettier than ours, it was because she couldn't 
play Robinson Crusoe with us in the garret, or make 
mud pies in the garden !” 

The heroic tone and the unheroic facts were a 
combination that suggested bathos, but Keith went 
on, unheeding and unappeased. 

“Guy Russell would have known me better,” she 
declared. 

“And who may Guy Russell be?” 

“ As if you did not know!” 

“The confession may argue myself unknown, but 
I must admit the lamentable fact that up to the 
present moment I have been in the profoundest 
ignorance of Mr, Russell’s existence.” 

Keith laughed and explained, but Agnes said 
nothing. How could she have spoken of Guy to this 
young man, with his unseasonable merriment’? She 
did not know why, but it seemed suddenly impos- 
sible. Her eyes took a far-away look that was 
curiously misty and sweet, and the room and its 
occupants faded from her sight. She seemed to be 
looking at her sister and Mr. Heathcote, but she was 
in the chestnut-walk at home, and Guy Russell was 
holding her hand. And then all at once she knew 
that Mr. Heathcote was standing up and offering his, 
and wishing her good-night in that pleasant voice of 
his that seemed at once cordial and sincere. 

“TI think we shall like Mr. Heathcote,” she said, 
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when the door had closed upon him, and made criti- 
cism safe ; and Keith rejoined with decision— 

“OF course we shall. J like him now. I always 
did like Polly !” 

As for Mr. Heatheote, he went home and said to 
his mother— 

“T have seen the most beautiful girl I ever saw in 
my life!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
MR. MARCH’S PARTNER. 
“His tongue 

Dropped manna, and could make the worse appear 

The better reason.” MILTON. 
THE events of the day were not ended by Paul 
Heathcote’s departure, At the time, indeed, it seemed 
to Agnes and Keith that only a very trivial cireum- 
stance intervened between his farewell and_ their 
father’s good-night kiss ; but we are none of us able 
to measure the proportions of events till time has 
set them a certain focal distance from us. When 
the day of their arrival at Shuttleby had “ orbed into 
the perfect star” whose elements could be computed, 
the sisters understood that by no means the least 
important of its events was one they had _ scarcely 
thought worthy of notice. 

Agnes had dismissed it with a single line in her 
diary, thus— 

“ After supper Mr. Wentworth came in.” 

And but for this brief entry they could probably 
neither of them have told, a fortnight later, when 
tne introduction to their father’s partner took place. 
Mr. Wentworth was no longer a mere clerk. He was 
Mr. March’s partner now, and was by many preferred 
to the senior member of the firm, There was no 
more cordiality between the two men than there had 
been ten years ago, but after Mrs. March’s death her 
cousin had made himself so useful as to be practically 
indispensable, and a partnership had seemed only a 
fitting reward for his services, 

“Your legal knowledge may be a trifle less ac- 
curate,” Mr. March said to Mr. Wentworth, when he 
went abroad and left his clients in his new partner’s 
hands, “ but their interests will be safer in your 
hands than mine. I am not fit for work, and God 
only knows if I ever shall be.” 

Mr. Wentworth made no objection to the arrange- 
ment. He had the slenderest qualifications the law 
permitted, but he had an unlimited faith in himself, 
and a solemn professional air that at least covered 
ignorance with a pretentious veneer of wisdom, and 
when Mr. March returned, Shuttleby was ringing 
with his partner’s praises, and his practice had in- 
creased instead of falling off. The only dissentient 
voices were those of the other lawyers, who had 
found instances of ‘‘sharp practice” in Mr. Went- 
worth which they had certainly not looked for in a 
partner of Francis March’s; but Mr. March was too 
chivalrously honourable himself to suspect that some 
of the arts used to increase his clientéle were open 
to criticism, and were indeed of a nature to make 
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other men look coldly on his partner, and even on 
himself. 

“Mr. Wentworth’s views of professional etiquette 
are-—liberal,” said Mr. Flynn, the principal rival 
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He kept at least so far within it that Mr. March 
never suspected the reason of the coldness of his 
professional brethren. There was another reason, 
the unhappy man thought, which amply explained 
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“* Agnes rose uneasily, feeling that she ought to make her presence known.”’—p. 143. 


practitioner, with a sarcastic smile. But as time 
went on, and one client after another deserted to 
“March and Wentworth,” Mr. Flynn went about 
vowing he would “ have Wentworth struck off the 
rolls the next time he found him up to his tricks.” 
“But the beggar’s as cute as a Yankee, and as 
slippery as an eel,” reflected the injured Mr. Flynn. 
“He takes care to keep just within the line.” 





the alteration in their manner. How could it be the 
same to a man who had caused his own wife’s death? 
The wonder was that any one would take his hand 
again. 

Mr. Wentworth was very little altered in the 
years that had elapsed since Agnes and Keith had 
seen him. They had changed from children to young 
wonen, but the years that had wrought such a trans- 
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formation in them had brought to him only a little 
embonpoint and an agreeable change of fortune. He 
had been thin, and now he was stout ; he had been 
clerk, and now he was partner ; he had been the 
recipient of their father’s bounty, and now it seemed 
to him, and to many in Shuttleby beside, that Mr. 
March held his position there rather in virtue of his 
partner’s merits than his own. Professional con- 
demnation is no bar to success with the British public. 
If Shuttleby knew that Mr. Wentworth was not in 
favour with the members of his own profession, they 
ascribed the fact to jealousy, and only thought a 
little more of him for it. Invitations were showered 
upon him, and he had had more than one for to-night, 
but he was anxious to see his partner’s daughters, 
and had pleaded professional engagements, and gone 
to St. Botulph’s Square. 

He no longer lived under his partner’s roof, but he 
was so constantly in and out, and his relations with 
Mr. March were necessarily so intimate, that the 
presence of his partner’s daughters could not but 
affect his daily life. He felt as if he could not rest 
till he had seen what manner of girls they were. 

Agnes and Keith shook hands with the man who 
was their father’s partner, and their own distant 
cousin, with a tranquil indifference he was not 
able to imitate. These two young girls—of whom 
one was so like her mother, that the effect of her 
society on her father’s morbid temperament was a 
subject for psychological speculation; while the 
other was of a rare and piquant style of beauty, 
that was a study in itself—became at once problems 
of engrossing interest. He sat a little in the back- 
ground, scarcely speaking, but noting every detail of 
feature, or gesture, or dress, that might furnish a 
clue to their characters. How much of her mother’s 
fearless and independent spirit was inherited by the 
girl who was so like her, but with an indefinable 
difference that seemed to suggest a less energetic 
nature! To remember Mary March, and to look ‘at 
her eldest daughter, was like a modulation from a 
major to a minor key. There had been a fire in the 
mother’s glance that was absent from the daughter’s, 
that seemed indeed rather to flash from the very 
different eyes of the younger sister, who was in all 
else so unlike the mother, whom the elder so closely 
resembled. And what a beautiful girl this younger 
sister was, with the golden hair like a naiad or a 
medieval angel, the soft and almost infantine face, 
and the stormy eyes that seemed so incongruous, 
and yet were like the dissonance that only completes 
a harmony. 

Mr. Wentworth sat in the background, talking a 
little to Mr. March, and making his observations on 
the sisters; and they scarcely took the trouble to 
notice him, much less to form any opinion about 
him. To them he was their father’s partner, and 
nothing more. How could a man_ be interesting 
who was middle-aged and stout, and who did not 
even take pains to make himself agreeable? They 
knew too little of Shuttleby to be interested in the 
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discussion of the loeal events, which made the chief 
subject of Mr. Wentworth’s conversation, and a 
natural weariness after the fatigue and excitement of 
the day made them glad when he took his leave. 

Was it possible that they had been only one day 
in Shuttleby—that only last night they had slept in 
their own room at Sandford that looked out on the 
familiar garden and the lilac-scented chestnut-walk ? 
What a contrast was that white-draped maiden’s 
bower, smelling distinetly of lavender, and _ indis- 
tinctly of all sweet odours the country breeze wafted 
in, to this that Mrs. Holloway’s best endeavours had 
not been able to make anything but a guest-chamber, 

“Do you think they are thinking of us at Sand- 
ford ?” said Keith, drawing aside the blind, and 
looking at the sky that seemed so much nearer to 
the roof-tops than it had ever done to the downs 
and trees. The great church of St. Botulph’s loomed 
up large and grey before her in the centre of the 
square, the white gravestones showed palely through 
the railings, the lamps made points of unfamiliar 
light round the square, the air seemed close and 
heavy after the thyme-laden breezes from the downs. 
“Do you think they are thinking of us, Agnes— 
grandpapa and grandmamma, and perhaps dear old 
Guy ? It is only two nights ago that we went that 
walk——” 

“Ah, don't!” cried Agnes, in a voice that was 
full of pain. 

Keith looked at her in some surprise. 

“Do you mind so much?” said Keith. “I 
thought it was you who wanted to come.” 

Agnes did not answer. She could not unravel 
her sister's perplexities, she who could not under- 
stand her own. Only one thing was clear—it had 
seemed their duty to come. She rested on the 
thought as on an anchor in a shifting sea of contlict- 
ing feelings; she remembered her father and was 
glad, but she could not still the pain and longing in 
her heart. 


“Oh, for the touch of a vanish’d hand!” 


Only yesterday it had clasped her own—only 
yesterday! <A half-sob rose in her throat, whose 
source she would not confess even to herself. She 
was tired and overdone, she told herself, and all she 
needed was a good night’s rest ; only, why had they 
been hurried away with so much more haste than 
the occasion had demanded? She could not under- 
stand her grandmother’s action in the matter ; she 
almost felt as if there were something in it she could 
not quite forgive. And then she took up her Bible 
to look out her chapter for the day, and felt rebuked 
as she read of the charity that “ thinketh no evil.” 

Mrs. Heathcote came early the next morning, and 
when Agnes saw her she scarcely wondered at the 
enthusiasm her son had betrayed. We are apt to 
think age unlovely, and perhaps it too often is ; but 
surely it is only the age that is barren and unfruitful, 
the age that has passed through life, learning little 
from it and yielding little to it; the age to which 

















the years have brought no gracious harvest of 
wisdom and resignation and peace. 

Mrs. Heathcote was beautiful, not with the dainty 
Dresden-china loveliness of Mrs. Berners, but with 
the outshining of a large and liberal mind, and a 
spirit chastened by suffering to a serene peaceful- 
aess and a tender charity. No one could look at 
her and the traces of suffering in the 
sweet and patient face, but no one could look at 


not see 


her and not feel that she was a nobler and better 
woman for whatever she had been called upon to 
endure. 

Mrs. Heathcote’s features had not the delicate finish 
and beauty of Mrs. Berners’ finer traits, but there 
was a sympathy in the sorrow-stricken countenance 
that the Dresden-china face would perhaps never 
know, for it was a sympathy wide as suffering and 
universal as sorrow, and narrowed neither by eclecti- 
cism nor pride. Her life had known many trials, 
and was, indeed, still burdened by a secret sorrow 
which one of the sisters was yet to share in an 
especial manner ;_ but all her trials had been brought 
to the foot of the Cross, and there she had learnt that 
in very truth “there are no disappointments to 
those whose wills are buried in the will of God.” 
There, too, she had learnt the infinite sympathy for 
the sorrows and joys of others which is the first- 


fruit of sorrow rightly borne. Hers was 


“The thoughtful love, 
Through constant watching wise, 
To meet the glad with joyful smiles, 
And wipe the weeping eyes, 
And a heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathise.” 


She looked at the sisters with a tender interest 
they could not feel intrusive, but that, perhaps, was 
not entirely for old association’s sake. Had not 
‘the most beautiful girl he 
She wondered which it was—the 


Paul called one of them 
had ever seen ” ? 
fair and rather stately elder sister, with the shadowy 
brow and pensive eyes, or the golden-haired younger 
one, whose beauty was by far the more striking of 
the two? Either was sufficiently attractive, the 
mother thought, and, as no further confidence had 
been vouchsafed, she could only wonder and con- 
jecture without arriving at any conclusion. 

One conclusion, indeed, she arrived at very 
swiftly, and that was that, whether it had been 
good for Mr. March to give up his daughters to 
their grandparents, the benefit to them had been 
Voices so sweet and tones so 
pure were seldom heard in Shuttleby, and it was 
difficult to believe that the sisters could have attained 
quite the same air of breeding and refinement had 
they grown up under the wing of Mrs. Joseph March. 
Their mother had always been a little out of her 
element with the 
wives amongst whom her lot had been east, and the 


undoubtedly great. 


merchants and manufacturers’ 
girls had inherited her aristocratic bearing and look 
“They will do for Whitney,” 
thought Mrs Heathcote, with approval, “but how 


of gentle distinction. 
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will they get on with Shuttleby, and, above all, with 
Mrs. Joe ?” 

“Have you seen your Aunt Joseph yet?” Mrs. 
Heathcote asked ; but nothing was to be gathered 
from Agnes’s composed assent except that she was 
too well-bred or too proud to discuss her relative. 

“She is coming here this morning,” Keith volun- 
teered ; “she is going to take us back to spend the 
day with Flora. I want to see Flora dreadfully. 
She is quite grown-up, I suppose ?” 


” 


“ 


“Very grown-up indeed, I should say, and very 
much admired,” said Mrs. Heathcote ; but, though 
she spoke words of tone not 


praise, the was 


cordial. 
“You must come to me on the 20th,” she said, 
as she rose to go, “We are expecting some young 
people then, and, if your father will not break 
through his stay-at-home ways, your cousins are 
But I only mention 
that now to make sure of you. I 


coming, and will bring you. 
hope I shall see 
you often before that. Paul is only down for a 
short time now, and I like to make the house cheer- 
ful for him.” 

She ended with something that was almost a sigh, 
and then said brightly 

“T shall send Paul for you to-morrow, if you have 
nothing better to do.—See, my dear, here is your 
aunt’s carriage, and your cousin Flora in it.” 

Mrs. Joseph March’s carriage was a very splendid 
equipage indeed, and always created a little sensa- 
Silver glittered 
on the harness wherever an excuse for such adorn- 


tion as it dashed through the town. 


ment could be found, and a monogram that was in- 
geniously contrived to look as much as possible like 
a crest was lavishly displayed on plate and panel. 
Mrs. Joe reclined amongst the cushions with an 
agreeable feeling of being lifted above the common 
herd, and Flora sat a little forward where she could 
see and be seen. Keith and Agnes both looked at 
her with eager curiosity as she descended from the 
carriage and ran lightly up the steps to her uncle’s 
She was a bright, pleasant-looking girl, with 
a fresh complexion and a ready smile. As a child 
unlike Keith’s, but it had 

much 


door. 


her hair had been not 
darkened 


of Venetian painters. 


now to a tint nearer the auburn 


The warm reddish brown 
had been much admired by a local artist, and Flora 
March’s picture had appeared on the walls of the 
Shuttleby Institute, where the really beautiful hair 


had 


features, and pale, inexpressive eyes. 


been held to condone the small, insignificant 
But, in spite 
of a weak nose and a conmnonplace rosebud mouth, 
she was an attractive-looking girl. Fine hair and 
a good complexion will give any woman a reputa- 
tion for beauty while she is in her teens, and, 
when she was well dressed and animated, Flora 
was very decidedly pretty. 

She ran up into the drawing-room and embraced 
her cousins, and then she saw Mrs. Heathcote, and 
kissed her with affectionate effusion. 


“So good of you to come and see these poor dear 
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children!” she cried. “I was longing to introduce 
them to you.” 

It was not strictly true, but Flora considered social 
insincerities very venial sins, and if Mrs. Heathcote 
had elected to take her cousins up, it was clearly 
better policy to seem delighted. Flora had very 
strong reasons just now for wishing to stand well 
with Paul Heathcote’s mother, and would cheerfully 
have swallowed a much bigger gnat than this to 
achieve that end. 

“Your cousins and I did not need introductions,” 
said Mrs. Heathcote, with her pleasant smile. “I 
think I was the first to hold them in my arms, and 
I have g-udged them to Mrs. Berners this many a 
long day. They are almost my own children, if only 
for their mother’s sake.” 

Mrs. Heathcote’s eyes were soft and dim with 
tender memories. The mother who was only a name 
and a gentle regret to her children, was a very 
present loss to the friend who mourned her still. 
Ten years! It was a lifetime to the girls, but it 
seemed to Mrs. Heathcote but yesterday that she 
had heard the rumour of Mrs. March’s death, and 
had come to St. Botulph’s Square only to find it true, 
How much did these fair, bright girls know, she 
wondered, of the tragedy of that sad Monday morn- 
ing? How much of the gloom that had settled on 
their father’s life, and that seemed to deepen from 
year to year? 

“Can we take you back with us, Mrs. Heathcote?” 
Flora asked, with something of her mother’s patron- 
ising tone. “It is so hot and dusty for walking, 
and Jessop can easily drive you on to Whitney after 
we get home.” 

“Thank you, but if you will give me a lift as far 
as the Poplars, I can easily manage the rest,” said 
Mrs. Heathcote; and she looked so decided, that 
Flora did not venture to press her favours, Flora 
was always a little afraid of Mrs. Heathcote, and 
marvelled to see that her cousins seemed perfectly at 
ease with her. It was rustic simplicity, of course, 
and ignorance of the distinctions in Shuttleby society. 
She could only hope that Mrs. Heathcote was not 
offended by their want of deference, and determined 
to give them a hint before taking them to the re- 
ception on the 20th. 

Flora might have spared herself her anxiety, for 
before the 20th arrived Agnes and Keith had be- 
come far more at home at Mrs. Heathecote’s than 
their cousin had ever been. The low red-brick 
house, shut in between high walls and clustering 
elms, had come to be more familiar to them than 
any other in Shuttleby. Mrs. Heathcote was ac- 
counted exclusive, but, like most exclusive people, 
she gave a warm welcome to those she admitted 
to her friendship. She was indeed a faithful and 
tender friend, and she seemed to take an especial 
pleasure in her old friend’s children. 

She asked them to spend the evening with her two 
or three times a week; she made little picnics to in- 
troduce them to the beauties of Warwickshire ; she 


lost no opportunity of showing her affection for them 
and her delight in their society. Her son was 
generally one of the little party. He had, for some 
reason or other, abandoned his intention of spending 
the long vacation in town, and had announced his 
determination to take a holiday for once in his life, 

Both Agnes and Keith grew to like him very 
much, and though Keith was saucy, and dubbed 
him “the ubiquitous” from the frequency with 
which they met him in their walks, an intimacy was 
springing up that might have awakened Agnes’s 
scruples at its suddenness if any scruples could 
have been felt in the face of Mrs. Heathcote’s en- 
couragement, and their father’s tacit sanction and 
approval. A chance speech of Mrs. Holloway’s first 
opened Agnes’s eyes to the possible danger to her 
sister’s peace of mind. 

“Mr, Heathcote seems to feel hisself quite one of 
the fam’ly, miss, don’t he?” she observed, after one 
of Paul’s frequent visits. ‘I suppose Miss Flora’s 
gone up to London to get her troosoar?” 

“ Her ¢rousseau! Do you mean that she and Mr. 
Heathcote are engaged?” said Agnes, in a startled 
voice, Of course that would explain his ready 
friendship with themselves; but if it were so, it was 
strange she should have been allowed to hear it from 
Mrs. Holloway. 

“Well, miss,” said the old nurse, with a sig- 
nificant smile, “that’s what folks say. I don't 
know the rights of it, and I’m bold to say I should 
have thought his views was otherwise myself ; 
but——” 

“But, after all, it is no concern of ours,” said 
Agnes, with repressive dignity. 

** And if you'll believe me, Bob, I daren’t have said 
another word, was it ever «9,” said Mrs. Holloway to 
her son that night. ‘ Miss Agnes is the very moral 
of her ma, and has just her little stand-off ways.” 

But though Agnes had refused to discuss Mr. 
Heathcote’s “ views,” and had disclaimed any interest 
in them, she found herself speculating as to the 
truth of Mrs, Holloway’s story with something not 
unlike anxiety. They met him so continually at his 
mother’s, he came so constantly to St. Botulph’s 
Square, he paid Keith such unmistakable attention, 
that the elder sister’s pride and affection took alarm. 
It might be only the friendliness of prospective rela- 
tionship, but Agnes felt that if it were so they had 
not been quite fairly treated. She was too shy to 
say anything to her father of anxieties of which she 
was half-ashamed, and could only trust to her own 
observation to discover the truth, 

While Flora was away she could form no opinion, 
but certainly Mr. Heathcote did not talk much of 
her absent cousin, nor did he seem to pine for her 
return. If they were engaged, or if there was the 
desire and intention on his part that they should be, 
why had he elected to spend the long vacation in 
Shuttleby when Flora was in London? It was all 
very puzzling, and, as the summer went on, and the 
days of Flora’s absence lengthened into weeks and 
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almost into months, and Mr. Heathcote still stayed 
on in Shuttleby, Agnes watched her sister and Paul 
Heathcote with increasing anxiety, but without any 
result—at least, as far as Keith’s feelings were con- 
cerned. Of Mr. Heathcote’s she felt daily less and 
less doubt ; but anything less like a love-sick maiden 
than Mary Keith March was never seen. 


CHAPTER X. 
MRS. HEATHCOTE’S LITTLE EVENING. 
“Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the 
chords with might.” 

Few things are more startling than the confirmation 
in our individual experience of some theory to which 
we have hitherto given the conventional assent which 
is equivalent to a practical denial. Most of us pro- 
fess to believe in love at first sight ; we may not go 
so far as Christopher Marlowe, who asked— 


“Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight?” 


but we admit the possibility of it, though we are 
probably somewhat sceptical of its actual occurrence 
amongst ordinary Englishmen, and are as surprised 
when any instance of it is brought before us by the 
irrefragable logic of facts, as if we had never ad- 
mitted its possibility. It is indeed altogether opposed 
to English habits and ways of thought. Shakespeare 
quoted Marlowe's words, but his two most notable 
instances were decidedly exceptional ones. We can 
imagine Romeo smitten with sudden passion under 
luminous Italian skies, or Ferdinand succumbing to 
its spell in his enchanted island, far more easily than 
we can ascribe such swift and sudden emotions to our 
countrymen even in Shakespeare’s days, much less to 
the respectable citizens we meet in our daily walks. 

Yet this was precisely what had happened to Paul 
Heathcote. He was indeed more like Ferdinand 
than Romeo. He had never even imagined himself 
in love before. He might have said with that artless 
prince, who seems to northern eyes so much more 
ideal a lover than the fickle and fiery Montague— 

“For several virtues 

Have I liked several women; never any 

With so full soul, but some defect in her 

Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed, 

And put it to the foil: but you, O you, 

So perfect and so peerless, are created 

Of every creature's best!” 
He had taken Keith's hand with ordinary courtesy 
that night of first meeting, and talked over their 
childish memories as any other man might have 
done who had been privileged to share them, but 
his heart had Leen throbbing with a strange tumult 
of wonder and delight. If he had spoken out his 
thoughts, he could have found no fitter words than 
Ferdinand’s, “ O, you wonder !” 

The mystery and the surprise filled his soul. The 
hard-working barrister who held that he had out- 
lived the age of boyish follies, and was indeed 
actually contemplating the possibility of advancing 
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his fortunes by a wealthy marriage, could not under- 
stand what had happened to him. It was impossible 
that he should have fallen in love with this golden- 
haired child! And then he fell a raving as lovers 
have done time out of mind. Child! Who was it 
he called a child ?—this maiden of eighteen summers, 
this golden-haired princess, this dark-eyed imperial 
beauty, this wonder of the world who was his old 
playfellow come back to him enchanted and glori- 
fied ; no child, but a woman whose like the world 
had never seen. 

He had thought of marriage for some time past as 
the probable solution of his difficulties. Love such 
as boys dreamed of and poets sung was not for him, 
even if it were much more than a pretty poetic 
imagination at the best. A quiet domestic affection 
would amply content him, and it could not be difficult 
to find a girl pleasing enough to inspire this mild 
regard, and well-dowered enough to make its in- 
dulgence desirable. There had been several conscious 
and unconscious candidates for the honour of Mr. 
Heathcote’s hand, from Dora Payne, the vicar of St. 
Botulph’s daughter, who inherited a pretty fortune 
from her mother, and was misguided enough to 
bestow it and herself upon a penniless curate, to 
Flora March, who had apparently distanced every 
other rival, and considered herself sure of the prize. 
Sut what was the attraction he had felt for any 
other woman compared with this new and absorbing 
feeling that was stirring his heart ? 

“T have seen the most beautiful girl I ever saw in 
my lite,” he had said to his mother that first night, 
and he could have laughed in scorn even then at the 
inadequacy of the words. In the weeks that had 
passed since, he had come to feel that any words he 
could have chosen would have been inadequate. It 
is said that every man is once in his life a poet, and 
the hour had come to Paul, but only that he should 
feel, as only a poet can, the limitations of human 
speech. Any words he could have found would have 
been commonplace and poor, like the daily life in 
which he met her, and in which the “ trivial round, 
the common task,” went on, undisturbed and un- 
affected by the wonder and the glory that filled his 
life. Flora March returned from London a good deal 
surprised, and not a little pleased, to find Paul 
Heathcote still in Shuttleby. The long vacation was 
over, the law courts were open, but still Mr. Heath- 
cote did not go. He was absolutely thankful that 
he held no brief for the trials just now pending. 
How could he have gone back to town now? He 
could not go ; he would not go, he told himself, till 
he had put his fate to the touch. 

So he thought valiantly every morning, and every 
evening found his tale still untold. 

Keith would not be sentimental—would, indeed, 
do nothing but laugh at any approach to sentiment, 
and though a lover may plead his cause in the face 
of indifference, or even of aversion, no man is brave 
enough to do it in the face of laughter, though it be 
laughter innocent and unconscious as a child's. Was 
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she child or woman, or was she indeed the Undine 
her grandmother had called her ? 

The little speech had been repeated to Paul, and 
he had felt that it was only too accurate a definition. 
But Undine found her lord at last, he thought tri- 
umphantly, and he did not give up hope. 

And, m inwhile, to Keith the summer days were 
speeding by on golden wings. She was happy, and 
was content to be so, without asking why. She did 
not forget Sandford, but she did not remember it 
with ardent longing or even with regret. It was 
Shuttleby, not Sandford, that was the foreground of 
her thoughts. An invitation to a party at Mrs, 
Heathcote’s, the last she would give before Paul's 
return to town, was more to Keith than the Sandford 
letter that lay in the box beside it, and that was 
seized by Agnes with such eager hands. 

Mrs. Berners’ letters were always charming, real 
old lady’s letters, modelled on the style in vogue 
before the penny post had made letter-writing an 
almost extinct art. Perhaps the closely written 
sheets promised a little more than they performed, 
for Agnes laid them down with a sigh. Mrs. Berners 
had been far too astute to omit any reference to Guy 
Russell, but all she had found to chronicle was his 
return to town, and the fact that he had made a 
speech in the House on local taxation, which Mrs. 
Berners considered to show a practical knowledge of 
the subject creditable in so young a man, 

Agnes knew as much as this herself. She had 
seen the speech in the 7%mes, and had read it, till, un- 
consciously, she had learnt the brief report by heart. 
“The honourable member for Sandford Magna” had 
caught her eye two days ago, and had made that 
day’s paper quite unlike any other issue of the 7imes 
that had ever been sent forth from Printing House 
Square. She would have liked to cut out Guy’s 
speech, but how could she have accounted for the 
missing paragraph ? 

After all, it was scarcely necessary, when she could 
see it as well with her eyes shut as open, and indeed 
could say it by rote. How thoroughly she agreed 
with its arguments, and how utterly she despised 
the honourable member for Smethwick, who pro- 
fessed to find them inconclusive. Agnes considered 
it quite an impertinence for a man who sat for a 
large town like Smethwick to express an opinion on 
such a distinctively county subject ; but what could 
be expected when even her grandmother seemed to 
take Guy’s eloquent speech very much as a matter of 
course, and was by no means as enthusiastic as Guy’s 
Minnie might reasonably have been expected to be ? 
Agnes found treasures of wisdom, even in the meagre 
report, that would very much have astonished Mr. 
Russell himself, and envied the reporter who had 
taken down the remarkable speech, and the House of 
Commons that had been privileged to listen to it. 
She wished she knew who were the appreciative 
members who had cried “ Hear!” that she might 
have a persoual outlet for her gratitude, if it were 
only as a set-off against the undisguised contempt she 
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felt towards the unappreciative member for Smeth- 
wic!. It was quite startling to remember that this 
was Sir Thomas Waverell, of Shuttleby Hall, and 
that she would proLably meet him at Mrs. Heath- 
cote’s next week. Agnes’s anticipations of enjoyment 
were so spoilt by the thought, that she would gladly 
have stayed at home, could she have found a reason- 
able excuse for doing so. She could only hope that 
the obnoxious baronet’s Parliamentary duties would 
detain him in town; but her aunt and Flora had 
been to the station to meet a friend, and reported 
that Sir Thomas had come down by the same 
train. 

Agnes was too delicate to ask her cousin what truth 
there had been in Mrs. Holloway’s insinuations, and 
nothing was said to throw any light on Flora’s rela- 
tions to Mr. Heathcote. The sisters were asked to 
spend the evening at the Poplars the day before Mrs, 
Heathcote’s party, but Paul was not there, and the 
conversation was chiefly on the dresses to be worn 
to-morrow. 

Mrs. Heathcote’s little evenings were celebrated 
in Shuttleby. They were not costly or sumptuous 
entertainments, but though there was no display, 
there was much quiet hospitality, and one was certain 
to meet the best people in the place. It was not 
easy to deiine the charm which made them so popu- 
lar, and as to which every guest was agreed, but 
perhaps it lay in the perfect refinement of the hostess, 
and the entire absence of display on her part, or on 
that of her guests. They were nearly all intellectual 
people, but no one talked at Mrs. Heathcote’s for the 
sake of effect. It was worth no one’s while to strive 
for that in the little coterie that was so intimate that 
everyone’s acquirements and pretensions were pretty 
accurately known. 

Manufacturing town as Shuttleby was, there was 
yet an inner circle of cultivated men and women, 
who met together almost weekly, at one or other of 
its members’ homes. Sometimes the social gathering 
would be in the almost cloistered seclusion of such 
old Whitney houses as Mrs, Heathcote’s, and some- 
times at some professional man’s in the very centre 
of the busy town. Mr. March’s roomy house in St. 
Botulph’s Square had once been a favourite meeting 
place, but since his wife’s death he had withdrawn 
himself almost entirely from his fellow-men. He 
could not even be persuaded to accompany his 
daughters when the evening of the party arrived, and 
it was arranged that they should call at the Poplars 
and go with their cousins. 

Only Adolphus and Flora were going. 'Tom had 
not been invited, and revenged himself by criticising 
the dresses of the others, and prophesying the prob- 
able slowness of the entertainment. Agnes and 
Keith's white India muslins did not offer many 
points for attack, but Flora’s elaborate costume of 
bronze satin worked with sunflowers and_ slashed 
with amber, furnished Tom with abundant food for 
depreciatory remarks. 

“Everyone is expected to dress for Mrs. Heath- 
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cote’s,” said Flora, with a look at her cousin’s dresses 
that was scarcely pleasant. “It is a mistake to go 
in for girlish simplicity there.” 

But the fact that the two elegant girls who entered 
with Adolphus and Flora March were strangers to 
almost everyone present, was enough to draw atten- 
tion to them, and their simple attire did not detract 
from the admiration excited by the really remarkable 
beauty of the one, and the grace and distinction of 
the other. 

Keith had turned her hair up in its Sunday coils, 
but its profusion and beauty could not be hidden, and 
attracted more admiring glances than Paul Heathcote 
at all approved of; and Agnes had not been five 
minutes in the room before Sir Thomas Waverell 
asked for an introduction, and began to talk with 
happy unconsciousness of the depths to which he had 
sunk in her esteem. 

It seemed to her almost a treason to Guy to be 
sitting in amicable converse with his opponent, for 
Agnes’s politics were essentially feminine and _ per- 
sonal, She brought out the fact that she came from 
the neighbourhood of Sandford Magna with a sense 
of flinging down the gauntlet, and regarded the 
unlucky Sir Thomas as little better than a hypocrite 
when he said, with a pleasant smile— 

“T wonder if you know young Russell, of Sandford 
Towers? He sits on the opposite side of the House, 
but he is a thoroughly good fellow, and will make a 
very useful member one of these days.” 

“{[ know him. I read the speech he made the 
other day,” said Agnes, with a feeling of burning her 
boats. 

“On local taxation? What a learned young lady 
you must be—or what an admirer of Mr. Guy 
Russell's!” said Sir Thomas, coming to this not 
unnatural conclusion with a disconcerting prompt- 
ness that reduced Agnes to a blushing silence. 

She was glad when Sir Thomas went away, though 
his place was immediately taken by Mr. Wentworth, 
whom she did not like, and who gave himself airs of 
relationship that were in Miss March’s opinion almost 
an impertinence. However much a cousin he migat 
be—and Mr. Wentworth was very little a cousip 
indeed-— Agnes thought that a man who had not seen 
her since she was a child had no right to use her 
Christian name without her permission, and treated 
him with a chilling coldness to which he was neither 
indifferent nor blind, but which only made him the 
more determined to insist on what he considered his 
rights. He persisted in sitting by her now, not ill- 
pleased to be able to show his intimacy with one of 
the new beauties of whom he knew that everyone was 
talking, and he was at least useful in telling her the 
names of those around them, and in pointing out the 
various notabilities. 

Mrs. Heathcote’s rooms were not large, but the 
hall into which they all opened was, and on a guest- 
night there was no lack of room. Music was going 
on in one room, there were prints, coins, medallions 
in another—the newest pamphlets, the latest books. 
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There were flowers in profusion, soft Indian hang- 
ings, the subdued radiance of waxen lights, and a 
pleasant buzz of conversation on every side. 

Every one was at ease and at home. The men 
were talking and the women were looking their 
best. To the two girls, accustomed to the seclusion 
of their grandfather’s vicarage, or the stately and 
ceremonious entertainments at the Towers, it was a 
new and delightful experience. When Mr. Went- 
worth had left her, it seemed sufficient to Agnes to sit 
and enjoy the beauty of the scene, the flower-decked 
rooms, the quaint, artistic dresses, the brightness 
and animation of the various faces—above all, the 
happiness that was shining in Keith’s. 

It had struck others besides the elder sister who 
was watching it with such tender sympathy. Agnes, 
who had fallen into a pleasant reverie, was startled 
by hearing unfamiliar voices just behind the Japan- 
ese screen that stood by the couch on which she 
was sitting. 

“The fair Flora is quite out of it to-night,” said a 
voice that was evidently a man’s. “ The new beauty 
has got away in a canter, and is making all the 
running. I wonder who she is ?” 

And then a voice, that Agnes recognised as Mr. 
Wentworth’s, rejoined— 

“Tecan tell you that. She is Mr. March’s youngest 
daughter.” 

“Daughter? I didn’t know he had ever been 
married,” said the boyish tones of the unknown 
speaker. “Is his wife dead ?” 

Agnes rose uneasily, feeling that she ought to 
make her presence known ; but the high screen over- 
topped her, and the next words made her hold her 
breath in wondering suspense. 

“Oh, yes, and a sad affair it was. Did you never 
hear how her husband reproaches himself? He has 
never got over it, and I don’t wonder at it. She 
might have been alive now, if——” 

The daughter, who was hearing for the first time 
the tragedy of her mother’s death and her father’s 
life, strained her ears in an anguish of suspense, but 
she heard no more. Perhaps the movement she had 
made had warned the speakers that the couch be- 
hind the screen was tenanted ; perhaps they had only 
iowered their voices from an instinctive feeling of the 
horror of the tale. There were a few rapid questions 
and low replies, but all she caught were Mr. Went- 
worth’s concluding words 

“He has never been the same man since, and I 
believe he never will. We have got his daughters 
down as a last resource. Poor things! of course they 
have no notion why. But if that fails, something 
will have to be done.” 

Then the two men moved away, and Agnes stood as 
if turned to stone. What did it mean? What was 
it that Mr. Wentworth was suggesting and im- 
plying ? 

She clasped her hands in impotent distress. What 
did it all mean? Why should her father reproach 
himself? And what was the secret of this summons 
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home which everyone seemed to understand except 
their father and themselves ? 

How long she stood there, whether for moments or 
hours, she never knew. The screen that cut off the 
corner where she had been sitting effectually hid her 
retreat, except to anyone bent on discovering it. 
People passed and repassed without even glancing in. 
Once she heard Mr. Wentworth singing, and she 
shivered and turned pale at the sound, Another 
time Flora passed, her pretty face dark as Agnes had 
never seen it, and the next instant Paul Heathcote 
went by with Keith upon his arm. She remembered 
all these things afterwards. At the time they all 


seemed the emptiest and most unmeaning of visions, 
She stood in a trance of horror and pain that took no 
note of outward things. 

And then, suddenly, her hands were caught in a 
rapturous clasp, and Paul Heathcote stood before her, 
with Keith upon his arm, and something in both 
their faces that was like a revelation. 

The young man tried to speak, but he could only 
wring her hands in speechless happiness. It was 
Keith who threw herself into her sister's arms, and 
cried in tones of joyful amaze— 

“Oh, Agnes, Agnes! He says—he says he loves 
me!” 

(To be continued.) 





TWO FAMOUS LONDON CHURCHES. 


ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER, 


HE very name of Westminster seems instinct 
with memories and suggestive of the most 
hallowed associations. Its history is, Ina 

sense, the history of England itself. From the 
time when, nearly two thousand years ago, the 
Pagan Roman knelt there within the temple of 
Apollo, until now, the spot has been held to be 
sacred ground. Here the Saxon king Sebert, of 
Essex, following the example of his uncle Ethel- 

















THE PULPIT—ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 


AND ST. JAMES'S, PICCADILLY. 


bert, of Kent, erected one of the very earliest of 
English Christian churches, and dedicated it to 
the Apostle St. Peter, whose name is still borne 
by its more stately successor, 

It was here also, that, nearly four centuries 
later, the saintly Confessor determined to rear 
that noble pile which was destined tu become, 
not only his own appropriate shrine, but alsc that 
of multitudes of the greatest and best of his 
countrymen in later years. It is here, stili, that 
the Englishman, wherever born, turns to gaze with 
reverent awe and wondering admiration upon 
the cherished memorials of his great forefathers. 
Nowhere else can he discern so many traces of 
the times which have preceded his own, or of 
those great and noble spirits which have done so 
much to make his country what it 1s. It is by no 
means, however, in the Abbey alone, though doubt- 
less chiefly there, that such a one may read, on 

“Storied urn or animated bust,” 


the varied pages of his country’s history. He 
will find another “open book” hard by, for over- 
shadowed by its lordly neighbour, and on this ac- 
count, perhaps, too often passed over as hardly 
worthy of attention by the mere careless sight- 
seer, stands the no less hoary and scarcely less 
interesting church of St. Margaret of West- 
minster. 

It was about two ycars before the death of the 
Confessor, that is in 1064, that the aged monarch 
ordered the original foundations of St. Margaret’s 
to be laid on their present site. The neigh- 
bouring Abbey was already well-nigh completed, 
and the Benedictines, established there by favour 
of the king, had hitherto worshipped in a part 
of the sacred building specially dedicated to 
their use, and which was, it has been supposed, 
situated either in the south aisle or in some part 
of the old cloisters. This was probably known 
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also by the name of St. Margaret. It was soon 
found, however, to be totally unsuitable for the 
purpose, in consequence of the close proximity of 
large numbers of the most infamous characters 
who had crowded hither for the sake of the 
protection which the sanctuary afforded them. 
These caused so much disturbance to those 
engaged in their devotions that at last com- 
plaints were made by the latter to their royal 
benefactor, with the result that a change of site 
was forthwith decided upon. The building was 
shortly afterwards commenced, and on its com- 
pletion was dedicated to St. Margaret, by which 
name it has ever since been known. 

How long the original building continued to 
be set apart for the exclusive use of the monks 
for whom it had been specially founded is not 
certainly known. Probably the Norman Con- 
quest modified, if it did not entirely prevent, the 
execution of the original plan. It could hardly, 
perhaps, have been otherwise, at a time when the 
1030 


THE ORGAN—ST. JAMES’S, PICCADILLY. 





primate of the Anglo-Saxon Church was being 
plundered and imprisoned, the prelates deprived 
of their sees, and the minor clergy of their bene- 
fices, and when even the churches were being 
ransacked of their vessels and ornaments to 
enrich the royal treasury. The men of St. 
Peter’s were not likely to have been dealt with 
more tenderly by the imperious Conqueror than 
the rest of their brethren. In any case, we know 
that so early as the reign of King Stephen the 
church of St. Margaret had entirely lost the ex- 
clusive character it originally possessed, and that 
it had been either in whole or in part rebuilt. 
From this time it was looked upon as a parish 
church, It would appear to have again fallen 
into decay a century and a half later, for we are 
informed that the cost of its reconstruction was 
undertaken and defrayed by those “ princely 
merchants,” the Woolstaplers, in the time of 
Edward the First. The building, as then com- 
pleted, was added to and improved during the 
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fourth Edward’s reign. Indeed, the fortunes of 
the church seem to have been largely bound up 
with the name of Edward, at least three kings of 
that name having witnessed, as we have already 
seen, the work of its entire or partial construc- 
tion. But it was during the reign of the youth- 
ful King Edward the Sixth that St. Margaret’s 
passed through perhaps the most severe crisis in 
its history. It was in 1546 that the Protector 
Somerset commenced the vast work of demolition 
which his design of erecting the regal palace, 
since known as Somerset House, seemed to him 
to render necessary and justifiable. The ma- 
terials obtained from the many churches and 
other buildings destroyed were vast, but insuffi- 
cient for his purpose, and he cast covetous eyes 
upon those which the destruction of St. Mar- 
garet’s might afford. He even went so far as to 
employ men to take down the sacred edifice ; but 
the bold parishioners stoutly resisted such shame- 
less sacrilege, and not only openly removed the 
scattolding as fast as it was set up, but at last 
even succeeded in driving the workmen away. 
In consequence of this determination on their 
part, the Protector seems to have relented from 
his purpose, and the church was saved. 

Since that time St. Margaret’s has undergone 
no very important structural alterations, though 
it has at various times been under the builder’s 
hands either for restoration or repair. But in its 
main features the church of to-day is that which 
the eyes of many succeeding generations of wor- 
shippers have looked upon, and whose walls have 
been the silent witnesses of many stirring scenes 
in our country’s history. 

The memorials of the departed within the 
church are numerous and interesting, though 
they form but a small proportion of those which 
various records inform us were once to be seen 
there. But those that remain are suflicient to 
show us how rich is the place of sepulture beneath 
and around, in the hallowed dust of men whose 
lives secured for them an undying fame. — It 
would be interesting to give particulars of at 
least the chief of these, but we forbear. Beneath 
the chancel of the church there reposes the dust 





of one whose name, however, we must mention 

that of the ever-memorable Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The chief “elory of the church” is usually 
considered, however, to be its great east window 
This has a somewhat eurious history, It was 
designed during the time of the erection of Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, and was intended by the 
magistrates of Dort, in Holland, where it was 
manufactured, for one of the windows of that 
Inagnificent structure, and as a gift to its royal 
founder. Henry dying, however, before its com- 
pletion, the window passed by some means into 
the hands of the Abbot of Waltham, in whose 
church it remained until the time of the Dissolu- 
tion in 1540. The last abbot sent it to New 


Hall, in Essex, and after passing through various 
hands, it was purchased by General Monk, of 
Restoration fame, who, to save it from destruction, 
had it buried under ground. On the return of 
Charles the Second to the throne, the window 
was dug up and replaced by Monk in his chapel 
at New Hall. On the demolition of this building 
by a subsequent owner, the window, after lying 
for a long time cased up for want of a purchaser, 
was eventually sold to the owner of a private 
chapel near Epping, for fifty guineas, and _ finally 
passed for four hundred into the possession of 
the committee for repairing and beautifying St. 
Margaret’s in 1758. Thus, after many wanderings, 
this exquisite work of art found a resting-place 
within a few yards of the spot for which it had 
been specially designed two hundred and fifty 
years before. 


St. James’s, Westminster—or, as it Is more 
usually designated, St. James's, Piccadilly 
possesses interest of altogether a different nature, 
Compared with the latter, it may be deemed 
almost a modern church, And yet it can already 
count its years by centuries, having been begun 
in 1682, and consecrated by Bishop Compton, 
July 13th, 1684—a little more than two hundred 
years ago. 

One effect of the Great Fire of London, and 
possibly also of the Great Plague which preceded 
it, was to cause the tide of population to flow 
towards the suburbs. As a consequence of this 
the accommodation for public worship provided 
by St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields was no longer found 
adequate for the growing needs of Piccadilly and 
its neighbourhood. An additional church, or 
chapel of-ease, was therefore decided on, and Sir 
Christopher Wren was appointed to furnish a de- 
sien for the building. His conception of this had 
for its aim the erection of a church sufficiently 
capacious for two thousand people, all of whom 
should be able, in his own words, * to hear the 
service, and both to hear distinctly and see 
the preacher.” In carrying out this idea he 
succeeded so well that he ever afterwards re- 
garded the-interior of the church with  justi- 
tiable pride, and, indeed, as one of his master 
pieces, Evelyn, who, as he himself informs us, 
was one of the commissioners for paving the 
roads from St. James's North, ‘then a quag 
mire, and the WilVs about Pigudello, makes 
mention of the building in his Diary under date 
December 7th, 1684. He tells us he went ‘to see 
the new church at St. James’s, elegantly built :” 
that the Communion Table was‘ especially 
adorned, the white marble enclosure curiously and 
richly carved, the flowers and garlands ahout the 
walls, by Mr. Gibbons, in wood.” The tower and 
spire of the church were added at a later date, 
but not from Wren’s design. It is said that 
the latter was rejected by the Vestry in faveur 
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of one by Wilcox, a carpenter, on the ground 


that £100 would be saved thereby in the cost of 


construction ! 

The finely carved reredos, by Grinling Gibbons, 
mentioned above, has for its subject “The Pelican 
in her Piety.” 
1846. 
Gibbons, and is 


[t was thoroughly restored in 
The marble font was also the work of 


very beautiful. It stands 


nearly five feet high, the circumference of the 
being about six feet. The 
Tree of 


bowl 


shaft repre- 
sents the 


Life and the circumstances 


plating each other’s dresses and equipages than 
in paying their devotions.” We can only hope 
that the writer in this case spoke from too super- 
ficial a knowledge of the facts, and that his view 
of the matter was altogether an exaggerated one. 
At all events, we trust that such a state of 
things, if it ever existed at St. James’s, has long 
since for ever passed away. Mr. Mackenzie Wal- 
cott, in a happier mood, thus touchingly writes 
of -the sacred building and its solemn associations, 
and we warmly endorse his sentiments :—“A 
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THE CHURCH VESTRY 


attending the temptation of Eve. Round the 
upper part of the font in bas-relief are repre- 
sentations of Scripture events bearing on the 
baptismal rite. 

St. James’s was constituted a separate parish 
in the year following its consecration, namely, in 
L685. Being situated in one of the very best 
parts of the town, it has ever since been famous, 
as it still remains, for its fashionable congrega- 
tions. Vanbrugh, in his “ Relapse,” in comparing 
it with other 
conviction that “there ’s much the best company.” 


London churches, expresses. the 


The same idea is conveyed in much stronger terms 
by another writer in 1743. “There 
is no church in town to which so many people of 
quality resort as this, where they make but too 
splendid an appearance, for the congregation seem 
to be taken up more with viewing and contem- 


He says : 








3T. JAMES’S, PICCADILLY. 


charm has grown up abont the holy place printed 
with the footsteps of many generations, the walls 
encrusted with the monuments of the sorrows of 
mortality, the marble pages written over with the 
sighs of broken hearts, and the graves filled with 
our kindred dust.” 

Among the celebrated persons who have found 
here their last resting place and they are many 

we may mention the names of Cotton, Izaak 
Walton’s great friend; Dr. Sydenham, the once 
famous physician ; the two painters Vandervelde ; 
and Akenside, the poet. We may also mention, 
in conclusion, that the polite Karl of Chesterfield, 
one of the most accomplished orators of his day, 
and a distinguished politician, was baptised in 
this church, as was also William Pitt, the great 
Earl of Chatham. 

W. Maurice Apams, F.A.S. 
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THE OPENING 


,N interpreting this —sen- 
tence (and at first sight it 
is not altogether an easy 
sentence), two principles 
are to be borne in mind 
first, that it is a parable, 
and secondly, that, like 
most of our Lord’s par- 
ables, it had a close con- 
nection with the cireum- 
stances in which He was 
placed at the moment. 

I. To take the second 
point first (I mean the 
occasion upon which the 
words were spoken), our 
Lord was at a banquet in the house of Levi or 
Matthew, a publican who afterwards became an 
Apostle. The banquet seems to have been very 
sumptuous. We are distinetly told that it was 
“a great feast.” * Probably good wine and rich 
dresses were conspictious on the occasion, as they 
have been conspicuous on similar occasions at 
other periods and in other countries. Certainly 
England presents no exception to a general remark 
of this kind. In the course of Levi’s banquet a 
discussion arose on religious subjects, and some 
of those who were present asked this question of 
Christ, ‘‘ Why do the disciples of John the Bap- 
tist fast ; but thine eat and drink ?” The thought 
in their minds appears to have been this: The 
religion of John the Baptist was more austere and 
more opposed to worldly self-indulgence than that 
of Christ. How was this? Jesus Christ pro 
fessed to supersede John the Baptist, but His 
religion appeared to be of an inferior quality. 

There seems to us something unseemly, some- 
thing unpolite, in such a question at such a time. 
Our Lord was an invited guest, and He was 
found fault with for the very thing for which He 
was invited. To be associated with a guest at a 
sumptuous dinner, and then and there to ask him 
why he does not encourage others to fast, is out 
of place. And it pains us to think of our Lord 
being exposed to rudeness. But let this be 
passed over, He was certainly obliged to meet 
the contradiction of captious men; and _ this 
contradiction furnished the opportunities for some 
of His deepest and most serious teaching. 

If. He answered by parables, as was often 
His custom. This brings us to our other point. 
St. Luke distinetly uses here the word “ parable” 
of the earlier words of Christ in answer to the 


* Luke v. 29 
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“**No man having drunk old wine straightway desireth new.”—LUKE Vv. 39. 
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question : “No man putteth a piece of a new 
garment upon an old: if otherwise, then both the 
new maketh a rent, and the piece that was taken 
out of the new agreeth not with the old.” By 
which I understand Him to say, My religion is 
not like a new patch put upon an old garment. 
All must be made new. All must be of a piece. 
The character of My disciples must be trained to 
correspond with their principles. Then it will 
be seen that My religion involves a higher and 
nobler self-denial than that which belongs to the 
disciples of John the Baptist. 

After this our Lord turns from the garments to 
the wine, and uses that too as the basis of a 
parable. “ And no man,” He continues, “ putteth 
new wine into old bottles: else the new wine will 
burst the bottles and be spilled, and the bottles 
shall perish: but new wine must be put into 
new bottles, and both are preserved.” Here He 
tells us that His religion is not a system of stiff 
rules and dry formalities. It is a living principle, 
and, as a living principle, it will ferment, and 
preparation must be made for the spiritual fer- 
mentation. It may be assumed that all readers 
of these pages know what is meant by these 
“bottles ;” and those who have travelled much 
have seen such wine-skins, full, and almost 
bursting with the wine.* Old rotten wine- 
skins could not be safe against the fermentation 
of strong and generous wine. Thus, again, we 
are reminded that a correspondence must be 
established between the character and the prin- 
ciple. 

These two short parables are given by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, as well as by St. Luke. 
He only gives that which has been printed above : 
but we see at once that it hangs on closely to 
the others—that it is, like them, a parable—and 
that it belongs, like them, to the occasion in 
which our Lord was placed. 

Let us now, therefore, turn more precisely to 
that other point, which we were carefully to 
notice—that this sentence was a parable. By a 
parable we mean the teaching of a_ spiritual 
truth by means of a comparison with something 
that belongs to our common experience. This 
was our Lord’s manner of giving instruction, 
both in those longer lessons of the kind, which 
we are never tired of admiring for tlicir beauty 


* An allusion to a personal recollection may perhaps 
be permitted. This is the remembrance of the extraordin- 
ary appearance of a multitude of goats’ skins drying in 
the sun. so as to be ready for that purpose, at Hebron, 
which is a noted place for the manufacture of skin bottles, 
+ See Matt. ix. M—-17; Mark ii. 18 
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and wisdom—and in various shorter examples, 
which we sometimes forget to view as parables 
—as, for instance, when He says, “ Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone ;” or, again, ‘* No man can serve two mas- 
ters ;” or, again, “The Kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto leaven, which a woman hid in three 
imeasures of meal, till the whole was leavened.” * 
And so it is here. 

Now, in His parables Jesus Christ takes 
human life just as He finds it ; and sometimes 
those aspects of human life, with which a 
great deal of evil is connected, are employed 
by Him to illustrate that which is good in the 
Kingdom of God ; and this, in some cases, at 
first sight causes a difficulty. Thus, for instance, 
in the parable of the Unjust Steward, an 
earnest Christian is compared to a clever rogue ; 
and there is just this in common to the two, 
that each of them makes the most of the 
circumstances in which he is. situated. So, 
with regard to God Himself, the all-bountiful 
Giver of all blessing, His long waiting and 
His granting of prayer at last are presented to us 
in comparison with a man so selfish, that he 
will not give food for a hungry traveller till he 
is wearied by importunity, and with a judge 
so cruel, that he will not do justice even to a 
widow till his patience in exhausted by her en- 
treaty. Is a Christian then dishonest ? God for- 
bid. No. But he acts prudently and vigilantly, as 
dishonest men act. Is the Almighty regardless 
of the happiness of His creatures? God for- 
bid. No. But He expects us to persevere, 
Therefore He keeps us waiting. Is the Al 
mighty unjust? God forbid. No. But He 
wishes us to learn, by the example of bad men, 
how great is the power of supplication. 

By thus comparing instances of our Saviour’s 
method of teaching, we obtain an answer to 
an. objection, which arises quite naturally in 
the mind regarding the instance before us. 
There is so much miserable and degrading 
vice all around us connected with the use of 
intoxicating drinks—so low a standard of speak- 
ing and thinking on this subject—and where abso- 
lute intemperance does not exist, there is so much 
faulty self-indulgence in these matters, that we 
shrink from seeing such a subject as the use of 
wine made the basis of religious teaching. But 
Jesus Christ is so great, that He can safely venture 
on this responsibility. He takes the world as 
He finds it, and uses its bad features to point 
His instruction. He does not turn aside from 
the matter in hand to give a rebuke, even 
where it is well deserved. That rebuke can be 

* It is to be observed that the length of a parable has 
nothing to do with its real definition. A short proverb 
may contain a most comprehensive parable: and the 
parable of the “leaven” is really not longer than 
several sayings of our Lord which are commonly viewed 
simply as proverbs 
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given at another time. And then, as to wine 
being thus made the basis of religious instrue- 
tion, we have two very marked parallels in the 
Gospel-narrative. One is in the miracle of 
Cana in Galilee, when wine was miraculously 
supplied, and where the wine was so good 
that observations on the subject were made by 
the guests. <A still more marked example is 
the choice of wine for one of the elements of 
the Lord’s Supper—an appointment which was 
perverted to so shocking an abuse, that ac- 
tually drunkenness took place at Corinth at 
that sacrament.* But with us rests the re- 
sponsibility of misusing and profaning all those 
things which might be made opportunities of 
good. 

III. We may now—having observed the occa- 
sion upon which the words were spoken, and 
having seen something of the limitations which 
are imposed on our interpretation of the words 
by the fact that they are a parable—in our remain- 
ing reflections address ourselves to the religious 
ineaning of the parable before us, or rather 
its religious meanings—for it has many. 

(1) Our Lord applies it primarily to that 
great transition from Judaism to Christianity 
which was just then taking place. Judaism was, 
in a great measure, a religion of rites and 
ceremonies. Christianity is, above all things, a 
spiritual religion of the heart. As to the fact of 
this difference between Judaism and Christianity 
we need only compare the books of Exodus and 
Leviticus on the one hand with the four Gospels 
on the other, and we see the difference in a 
moment. There was this difference between 
them partly by Divine enactment: a ceremonial 
religion was actually appointed by God for the 
Jews: and there was a reason for this in the 
principle of the very parable before us, namely 
that transitions cannot sately he made quite 
abruptly. It was necessary to train the Jews 
after leaving Egypt, and to train them long, 
before they could be ready for the Gospel. 
Moreover, the system of the Pharisees had over- 
laid the Divine appointments by a multitude 
of technicalities. How could this system of the 
Pharisees have been a safe framework for the 
enthusiasm of Pentecost? Truly this would 
have been “new wine” in rotten wine-skins. 
What an inconsistent thing Christianity would 
have been, if it had come down to us in 
necessary connection with all this miserable tex- 
ture of the past! Truly it would have been 
a strong “new patch,” upon a threadbare gar- 
ment. How could those formal and artificial 
habits of the Pharisees adapt themselves to the 
living fxeedom of the Gospel? The Galatians 
tried this method of patchwork : but St. Paul’s 
argument in his Epistle to them has been 
available for all ages against many similar 


* See 1} Cor. xi, 2]. 
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experiments that have been made since.* The 
Christian religion is new wine; and it is 
necessary that this Salse taste in religion (so to 
call it) should be changed into a correct taste; 
otherwise the Christian disciples themselves 
must have said, ‘ the old wine is better.” + 

(2) We observe here that we have been touching 
the ground of trdividual character in religion ; 
and this at once gives us a principle which has 
very serious applications. For instance, this 
parable of Christ finds its application in reference 
to the personal religious life of every true Chris- 
tian. Even when there has been a real conversion, 
the formation of a spiritual taste is gradual, and 
through forgetting this even good men are some- 
times unduly discouraged. With the desire for im- 
provement sincere and strong—yet they find that 
“evil is present with them.” The old faults are 
still there. Even though there has been successful 
resistance to palpable temptation—even though 
there is “a good hope through grace’ of final 
victory in the end—yet the world retains much 
of its old power, and drags the soul down. The 
power of habit is very strong. Even in the midst 
of heavenly blessings the mind is not heavenly. 
The “ wine” is “ good,” but the ¢aste is defective. 
Does not this show to us, in the most cogent 
manner, the importance of systematic prayer, 
of watchful self-denial, and of efforts daily 
renewed ? 

(3) Another aspect in which we may very use- 
fully contemplate our subject, has reference to 
The whole of education, viewed in its 
true light as the training of character, rests on 
the principle of this parable. We are laying the 
foundation of a building which is to rise gradually. 
We must not be impatient. We must not expect 
all our results to appear at once. Everything in 
its due time and place. We must make aliowance, 
we must think tenderly, even as our Lord thought 
tenderly when He spoke this parable. And in 
dwelling on education we are not to think 
merely, or chiefly, of schools, All life is educa- 
tion. It is often a dangerous shock when the 
young Christian passes from the small circle of 
home to the wide circle of the world. It is 
impossible to avoid regrets at such times of 
transition. When childhood passes into manhood 
and womanhood we say, “ the old is better.” Our 
children have been very dear to us when young, 
though they have been very troublesome. And 
now these relations are passing into something 
very different, and we are filled with tender 


education. 


* See especially Gal. iii. 3; iv. 9; v. 4. 

+ The Revised Version of the New Testament has 
made all persons familiar with the fact that the true 
reading here is “*the old is good.” In some degree this 
diminishes the difficulty which arises on a superficial inter- 
pretation of the passage. Yet even this reading ex- 
presses a preference, and a very positive preference 
t Rom. vii. 21. 

§ 2 Thess. ii, 16 





regret. Yet this pathos ought not to weigh 
down our minds into sadness. We ought to 
resign the past very willingly, if with wider 
views there comes greater wisdom and a readi- 
ness to become more largely useful. It is in 
Human Life as in Nature. A pensive regret is 
inevitable as we look back in summer on the 
spring season of the year, and think of what 
the change will be soon, when the autumn season 
Yet, after all, the harvest of autumn 
is “better” than the flowers of spring. 

(4) Again, the method of religious teaching, on 
the yreat scale, affords another illustration of the 
wide scope of this parable. Communities are 
often slow in acquiring that which is one of the 
greatest blessings—a healthy public opinion. It 
the power of habit is strong in the individual, 
the power of prejudice is strong in all groups and 
sections of mankind. Yet we must not allow 
ourselves to be discouraged because we painfully 
feel the obstinate hindrance raised by such pre- 
judice against what we believe to be the truth. 
The truth may be making way, even when there 
is no appearance of improvement. Nothing can 
be more dead and dreary than the clods of a 
cornfield, in which the grain has been recently 
sown; and yet, in due time, the tender green 
gladdens the eye with a sweet surprise, and tells 
what God has done. 

(5) It is to be noted that this saying of our 
Lord has a special force tr all times of change. 
It was a time of change when the parable was 
spoken; and ours, too, are emphatically times of 
change. Now there is a natural reluctance to 
alter, even when we are altering for the better. 
We cast lingering looks behind, even when we 
are aware it is better to go on. And this feeling 
is not altogether to be blamed. All things that 
are good have their relation to old things that 
They grow, in fact, out of them. 
They supersede them, not necessarily because 
the old was bad, but because it was the prepara- 
tion for the new. The old is ever giving place 
to the new ; and there is always some risk in the 
transition. Our times are times of risk; and, 
beyond doubt, great wisdom is required of those 
who are responsible for guiding the minds of 
their contemporaries, * 

Such thoughts are present to us with fresh 
force at such a moment as this, when we are 
sensibly passing from one year to another. The 
old year has had its troubles and sorrows. Yet 
we linger over it with a certain fondness. It is 
full of touching memories ; and we are tempted 
to have sad forebodings of mind regarding the 


comes On, 


are g¢ vod. 


* It is well said by Dr. Bruce, in his ** Training of the 
Twelve” (p. 75), ** The same thing happens to a greater or 
less extent every generation; for new wine is always in 
course of being produced by the eternal Vine of Truth, 
demanding, in some particulars of belief and practice, new 
bottles for its preservation, and receiving for answer an 
order to be content with the old ones,” 














PINKTOTTENS. 


year that is coming; and we say, “‘the old is _“ Both worlds at once they view . 
” ‘ , 664i oe » Who stand upon the threshold of the new. 
better. At all events, we say, the old is good. 


And surely a thankful heart justifies us in saying We are at this moment crossing the Jordan of 
this. If we cannot yet feel sure that the new human life again. Moses is to be laid to rest 
will be “better,” we are confident that the on the mountain, but Joshua is appointed to 


new will be “good,” because the old was  sueceed him. This day “ye shall eat new 

“ vood.” food,” it was said at that time ; ‘ bring forth the 
Let us look genially and reasonably in both old because of the new.” * 

directions, * Levit. xxvi. 10. 





PINKTOTTENS, AND HOW SHE PUT HER MONEY IN HEAVEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DODDLEKINS.” 


CHAPTER IIL, mother and Willie would be home again. There 

rr. YITENS — were also puzzles in that little head with the fluffy 
felt quite at fair hair—old puzzles, that weeks and months did 

home at the Manor — not wear away. 
House ; she had “So there you are again, Pinktottens,” said Miss 
heen there more Marian, with a smile of welcome, finding her one 
times thanshe could = day, cat and all, looking supremely happy. Miss 
count. The trees of | Marian was one of the two young visitors who always 
the avenue were — stayed in the house, and wore white so often. 
brown and red, “Yes, Dabby let me in.” This irreverent name 
Spires of hollyhock — signified Darby, the gardener. Pinktottens stood up, 
flared in the garden, dragging the patient cat over her shoulder. “ Please 
and dahlias studded = do tell me. 1 want to know something so much.” 
the bushes with “What is it?” said the girl in white, expecting 
glowing spots ; late to be asked, “ When is Willie coming?” for that 
daisies stood in question had been asked countless times, and was 





sheaves along the asked now with a kind of impatience bordering on 
beds; and in the despair. But this was not the question to-day 
drawing-room yel- — Pinktottens first remarked importantly that she had 
low bunches of chry- — sixpence, and that she had made it shine “ with the 


santhemums lighted up the pale-hued walls among the — inside of mother’s best gloves,” and she wanted to 
litter of fairy-like Venetian glass and old blue china. know how could that sixpence be put in heaven. 
Pinktottens knew all the pretty things by this time, “One can’t put sixpence in heaven, you funny 
and the young ladies in white told her tales about the — little thing!” Jaughed Marian, thinking only of the 
pictures that crowded the walls. One picture was — words in their literal sense. 
especially dear to her—a view of rocks all burning Pinktottens blushed within an inch of tears, and 
in sunshine, with the spray breaking upward against — calmly walked away, rubbing her face on struggling 
them from a sea of opalescent light. This she called — pussy. Who could help her? Who could tell her? 
“Willie’s Place,” since Willie had been sent by Mrs. There must be some way of putting money in heaven, 
Haverford to a warm sea-side spot in Devonshire. for it was said out loud in church. But nobedy 
The picture really represented a bit of sea-coast in seemed to know anything about it now. 
North-western Brittany ; but in undisturbed happi- In her own poor little head the puzzle went on. 
ness, Pinktottens believed that if Willie was “gone She had kept the sixpence so long that she was 
to the sea-side,” and if this was the sea-side, this getting quite fond of it--dangerously fond of it 
must be “ Willie’s Place.” for some day yet she might find out how to put it 
Pinktottens enjoyed sitting in the hot-house, and in heaven, and would she part with it then? She 
carrying in the tortoiseshell cat with her. The hot — puzzled over this fascinating problem every Wednes- 
smell of green leaves and fragrant things was a smell — day evening, when she sat up in the deep recess of the 
worth long breaths and complacent sniffs, The = window in the bell-room of Harbury tower. She 
light was delicious through glass and tender green was not afraid of the storm of the bells now. Stump- 
leaves ; so there, for many an afternoon, she sat on ley brought her always to the practising, and she 
the tiles in the corner, building castles in the air, enjoyed it, even when the tower seemed to rock and 
and cuddiine the tortoiseshell cat. The castles in the very stones to tremble. Willie had told her 
the air always concerned the happy time when — once that the lonely bel, after all the others, said, 
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““Come, come, come: and now he had told her 
more about the bells in a letter home to her father— 
the letter that was always folded into her mother’s; 


for their mother was away with Willie. 








another world. So tell our little Pinktottens that [ 
try to sing this sometimes to myself right down the 
scale—just the eight notes—when my head does not 
ache,” 
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“Then she leant the little arms on the bed, and stood on her toes to whisper to him.”—p. 153. 


“ Tell Pinktottens,” he wrote, “ that I made a song 
about the bells and what they are saying. When I 
lie awake, I hear Harbury bells somewhere always. 
Mother says it is my fancy; and the doctor says 
there are little veins about one’s ears that one hears 
against the pillow; but I can’t understand that, and 
I always hear our own bells very far off, as if they 
were ringing from over the sea, or somewhere in 


Pinktottens had learned Willie’s song of the bells, 
and she sang it at the top of her voice on Wednesday 
evenings in Harbury tower. Of course, one could not 
hear her when the peal of bells was ringing out over- 
head. But there she was perched up in her niche, 
swinging one foot down against the wall, and with 
her pink bonnet tossed back off her head, and the 
sunset turning her fluffy hair into a halo of light 
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about the happy face. Stumpley and the others saw 
her mouth opening and shutting, and that was all 
they knew of the song :— 
“For ev-er-more- and ev-er-more— 
Oh! white-winged throng—and angel song— 
For ever-more—and ever-more— 
The weuk shall sing beside the strong 
The triumph song—the Heaven-song 
That waits us on our Father’s shore, 
For ev-er-more—and ev-er-more— 
Come ! come! come!” 


Then again down the eight notes of the octave :— 


“Oh! happy home—beyond the skies! 
Oh! white-winged throng—and angel song! 
Oh! fairest land, so far to-day— 
Look up! look up! ye weeping eyes, 
His Hand shall wipe your tears away, 
And hunger, thirst, and pain, and wrong, 
And death—shall be no more—no more— 
And sighs, and parting shall be o’er— 
For ev-er-more, and ev-er-more— 
Home! Home! Home!” 

Pinktottens sang this through with the bells, with 
hardly a thought of its meaning. It was Willie’s 
rhyme about the bells, and that was all she cared 
for. But one night the tremendous downward peal 
stopped suddenly, and the little voice was left singing 
alone to the eight notes of the octave, like the 
callow chirping of a young bird :— 

“ For ev-er-more—and ev-ermore ! 
Home! Home! Home!” 

Somebody was hurrying up the winding stairease. 
It was her father. He came in, nodding to Stumpley. 
“T thought L knew where to find my little lass.” 
He had a letter in his hand. “ Great news, Tots! 
Mother and Willie are coming home to-morrow.” 

As they passed out through the churehyard the 
child called his attention to a distant mound covered 
red and white with thickly strewn flowers. 

“T did that,” chirped Pinktottens, in delight. 
“All those flowers are out of my corner of the 
garden. LT always make a garden for Stumpley, 
because he couldn't; and it’s where his little girl 
was put down, Isn't it pretty? It is a big—big— 
long flower, all over!” 

And then they talked of mother and Willie, and 
Pinktottens was wild with joy. But Joln Worthing 
did not seem happy, though he had longed day and 
night to have his wife and his son home again. 

Next day Willie came home, but not as Pink- 
tottens expected. She waited in the panelled hall, 
with the cottage garden close in sight, all green and 
full of autumn flowers. A cab was at the gate, and 
Willie, wrapped up, was carried in from it in his 
father’s arms. And then Pinktottens kissed him in 
silent fear and trouble, and the mother, following, 
took the troubled child to her heart, saying, in a 
broken whisper, “ Willie will be better soon.” And 
the mother looked as if she would cry if Pinktottens 
asked her any questions, 

“Tamso glad to be home again—I couldn't bear 
to be away any more ; could I, mother ?” 
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It was the familiar voice, as gay as ever, but a 
little weaker. Willie was very thin, but he had a 
colour in his face—a pretty red spot on his cheek — 
Pinktottens thought. He was holding her little 
hands in his when they laid him on the sofa; his 
hands were very hot, and how bright his eyes were! 

“T can't look at Tots enough. Oh! father, you 





have polished up my violin. And what a heap of 
heather in the fire-grate! How pretty our rooms 
are! Ido like home! Iam going to enjoy home so 
much !” 

Then Willie let go the little hands, and began 
coughing as if he would never stop, and he flushed 
and turned white, and asked to have the window 
opened. And his father supported him in his arms, 
and his mother knelt by his side. What could it 
mean? A sudden sense of blank disappointment 


came upon the little child—a heavy sorrow that had 





no shape or name. The world was not happy for 
her, as she had thought it; things did not come 
right—they could never be right again. Here was 
Willie home, but not as she had expected. Nothing 
could ever be happy any more! Oh no. Perhaps to- 
morrow Willie would be well, and they would go out 
into the fields and play soldiers, and they would 
dress up and go to the Manor House, and Willie 
would sing and play on his own violin, and they 
would go up the bell-tower together, and all the 
world would be bright again. 

But next day he was not up and well. He lay in 
bed in that upper room that looked out over the 
apple-trees of the garden towards the open country. 
It was a charming, old-fashioned, country-looking 
room. The walls were of white panelled wood, the 
two little square windows were set deep in white 
woodwork, and draped with spotless curtains, and 
a myriad little flowers spangled the curtains that 
arched like a tent over the boy’s white bed. His 
favourite books and his school prizes were on the shelf, 
little china figures glistened along the mantle-piece, 
and warm afternoon light eame full on the windows. 

Pinktottens, with her picture-book, was perched on 
the chair between the flowered bed-curtain and the 
window for many an hour each day. It seemed 
to be fine fun to be ill; and Willie looked even 
nicer than ever. 

But gradually into the young mind a new know- 
ledge came, with more of awe than of grief, for Tots 
was unable to realise it yet. The new knowledge 
was that Willie was only to “be better” when 


“ Hunger, thirst, and pain, and wrong, 
And death, shall be no more.” 


Willie was to go away to heaven. As soon as 
the child knew it she came up the steep wooden 
stairs to his room, and in the golden sunset laid 
a heap of flowers and a silver coin on his bed. 
Then she leant the little arms on the bed, and stood 
on her toes to whisper to him. “ Willie, Willie, you 
must put my money up in heaven, and the flowers 
out of my corner of the garden, until I come too,” 
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WAS CRIED OVER. 


BY LOUISA CROW, 


CHAPTER I. 
HE air was 
clear and 
dry on the hill, 
although — the 
mists of an 
autumn — twi- 
light were set- 
tling down on 
the busy little 
town in the 
valley below, 
and as Mrs. 
Hallett, from 
the terrace 
walk in her 
garden, watch- 
keed a pull of 
white steam 
in the distant 
landscape come nearer and nearer, she said con- 
fidently, “Charlie will be in that train; we shall 
have him at home with us this evening.” 

Mr. Hallett had been an invalid for the last week 
or two; not ill enough to cause any alarm, yet not 
well enough to go te the City as usual; and 
thankful that he had a shrewd, sensible son, both 
able and willing to take his place. 

As is frequently the ease, business was at its 
briskest just as Mr. Hallett became unequal to it, 
but Charlie threw himself into the breach manfully, 
and had even slept in town for several nights, that 
he might sit later at his books and begin earlier. 

The mother would have preferred to stay and 
wateh for her boy’s coming; but Mr. Hallett was 
calling, and she went to him. 

He was surveying a doomed honeysuckle. It 
was but one of the many climbing plants trained 
over the walls, covering them with beauty, from 
the yellow jasmine of early spring, till the sweet 
white clematis and late roses were nipped by the 
autumn frosts. 

“We planted it the year Charlie was born,” he 
reminded his wife. “LT suppose you think that 
would be a reason for letting it stand ?” 

Mrs. Hallett smiled as she replied, “ Nay, John ; 
it is not | who vive way to sentiment.” 

The words were no sooner spoken than she wished 
she had not uttered them, for a frown contracted 
her husband's brow, and he raised his eyes involun- 
tarily to where a couple of windows were nearly 
hidden by the passion flower that was allowed to 
throw its tendrils across them. 

In the room those windows should have lighted 
John Hallett’s father had spent the closing years of 
his lite. An accident rendered him = ineapable of 





leaving it, and when, after terrible suffering, he 
expired, his wife, worn out with fatigue and sorrow, 
soon followed him to the grave. 

Was it an affectionate son’s tender reminiscences 
of the dead that caused him to shut up the apart- 
ment they had occupied ? 

No one could say, but so it was. From the day 
of the funeral not a creature was allowed to enter 
this room but old Lisbeth, the trusty German who 
had drifted into the household of the Halletts in 
her youth. 

Lisbeth saw nothing strange in the command she 
obeyed so literally, going into the closed chamber 
once a week on tup-toe, to sweep and dust as noise- 
lessly as if some one still lay there whom her 
movements could disturb; but Mrs. Hallett could 
not enter into the feelings that induced her hus- 
band to keep one of the best rooms in the house 
shut up. 

A shout from the children proclaimed that Charlie 
had come. 

His first look was for his mother. After she had 
satisfied herself that he did not appear to be any 
the worse for the confinement and hard work of the 
week, she was content to stand quietly by while 
business matters were discussed. She could have 
fancied that Charlie was rather restless under the 
questioning to which he was subjected. 

Sut at last Mr. Hallett appeared satisfied, and he 
would have led the way indoors, but now, in eager 
haste, the young man poured forth the tidings he 
had been burning to tell. 

“Such news for you, father! Mother dear, what 
do you think has happened? Aunt Mary sent for 
me the other evening—you will say that that is not 
a very uncommon occurrence ”—and Charlie and 
Mrs. Hallett interchanged amused smiles, for Miss 
Mary Hallett was one of the fussiest of maiden 
ladies. “She sent for me, that she might introduce 
me to some new relations from over the sea. You 
had a brother, papa, who died not long after my 
grandfather ?” 

Mr. Hallett did not immediately reply. Yes, he had 
had a half-brother, whose restless disposition had in- 
duced him to demand his portion and sail away with 
it to America. After many wanderings he had 
settled in Canada and married. Pride had induced 
him to be silent respecting the mistakes he had made, 
the misfortunes that had befallen him; but just 
before the death of the elder Mr. Hallett, a rumour 
reached England that the Canadian farm did not pay, 
and its owner was struggling with sickness as well 
as an unfavourable season. Offers of help were sent, 
but they were declined ; those offers were repeated to 
Tom Hallett’s widow, and again, but more gratefully, 
refused, Since that time, long years ago, no inter 
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course had been kept up between the families ; what, 
then, did Charlie mean ? 

“Tt was to my Unele Tom’s elder daughters Aunt 
Mary introduced me. They are tall, bright, hand- 
some girls, merry and frank and unaffected, yet quite 
as lady-like as my sisters Eva and Emma. ‘They 
have led a busy life, working with their mother to 
free the farm of its encumbrances. Their labours 
have been successful ; they are prospering at last ; 
and so they have felt themselves justified in taking 
atrip to England, to make acquaintance with their 
kindred. 

“And crossed the Atlantie alone!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hallett. 

“Oh, no, they came under the wing of a friend, the 
elderly lady who took them to Aunt Mary's. ‘They 
have fascinated her, and—” Charlie turned to his 
silent father, “and [ think —I am sure you will like 
your nieces, sir—they are charming girls.” 

But Mr. Hallett put out his hands, erying, 
hoarsely, “Keep them away from me! I will not 
have them here !” 

And so saying, he went quickly into the house, 
whither his startled wife would have followed if her 
son had not detained her. 

“Mother, what does this mean ?” he asked, in his 
consternation. “Is my father worse? Is it possible 
that he knows what he is saying? He never had 
any quarrel with Uncle Tom, did he? Then what 
could have made him speak so strangely ?” 

“T do not know; perhaps a sudden spasm. I must 
go to him.” 

“Ah, yes, go, and beg of him to explain himself, 
for they are coming here, these cousins of mine. 
I told them, in your name and my father’s, that 
they would be welcome; and so [ thought they 
would. How can [ meet them again? how tell 
them——_” 

And then, groaning in his impatience and alarm, 
Charlie hurried his mother indoors. 


CHAPTER II.—MISS MARY. 


ON Monday morning Mr. Hallett pronounced himself 
sufficiently restored to go to business. He had 
repulsed his wife when she attempted to win his 
confidence ; he had given no explanation to his son ; 
both, therefore, were feeling hurt and anxious, though 
trying to conceal it from each other. 

They would have pitied him had they known 
what a Sunday he had spent, shutting himself away 
from his family because every questioning look they 
turned upon him seemed to pierce his heart and 
lay bare that which he hid within it. 

Yes, the upright, honourable John Hallett had a 
secret that he had buried so deep down as to be 
sometimes forgotten, until a chanee word or recollee- 
tion would bring it back to his memory. He had a 
trouble of which no one knew anything but old 
Lisbeth. and even she did not suspect its nature. 

In all honesty of purpose she had told him, as he 
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stood by his mother’s coflin, that Madam’s dearest 
wish had been to see her absent son ‘Tom. 

“T think she had a message for him,” Lisbeth 
added—“a written one; [ know that just before 
your good father died, she was talking to him of 
Master Tom ; and I heard her say she was sure he 
would come back if he could come to the old home.” 

“Did she wish my father to will this house to 
him?” asked John Hallett, startled and ineredulous. 

“| think so,” Lisbeth replied. “I know he gave 
the dear mistress a paper that she cried over after he 
was gone ; but I do not know what she did with it.” 

That paper had never been found. 

At first John Hallett’s feelings with regard to it 
had been of angry surprise. He was the elder 
brother, and had always resided at the Copse. With 
the approbation of his parents he had brought his 
bride here, and his children were born under the roof 
he had come to look upon as his own. 

He did not deliberately scheme to wrong his 
brother ; but he never made any search for the 
paper of which Lisbeth had spoken. 

And so years had rolled on without anyone 
disputing with John Hallett his possession of the 
home so dear to him. Lisbeth made no further 
allusions to the paper. She knew that Master Tom 
was dead, and was not aware that it might have 
been of importance to his widow and his offspring. 

And now, after all this lapse of time, the children 
of John Hallett’s dead brother had come to England. 
For what could it be, he asked agitatedly, but to 
claim their own ? 

John Hallett started for town oppressed with a 
new fear. Lisbeth might have found the paper, and, 
suspecting him of foul play, posted it to Canada. 

How he got through the day no one knew, for 
Charlie pleaded a headache and stayed at home. 

The disappointed youth would not risk encounter- 
ing his newly found relatives, while he was unable to 
account to them for his father’s extraordinary refusal 
to receive them at the Copse. 

He knew how much they were looking forward to 
this visit. Had not their father talked to them of his 
English home, till they would be able to recognise 
every antique piece of furniture in the house, every 
fine old tree in the garden ? 

Mrs. Hallett’s sympathies were with her son, but 
she was too dutiful a wife to say so, and seeing that 
she avoided him, Charlie carried a book into the 
shrubberies, shunning the eyes of his elder sisters, 
who, for lack of any other reason for his depression, 
decided that he must have fallen in love. 

And so he had. Already his heart had gone out 
to bright, capable, brown-haired Nell, who seemed 
to him just what a pure good woman should be. 
Min was a most attractive girl; he would be a for- 
tunate fellow who won her; but she lacked the 
indescribable something that made her sister be- 
witehing. 

At last he went indoors to find his mother, and 
if he could get her by herself— to confess how keenly 
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he would feel a separation from the pretty Nellie, 
who was rapidly becoming dear to him, 

He hurried to the morning-room, and had entered 
it from the garden, before he became aware that the 
parlour-maid was just ushering in some visitors. 

It was too late to retreat, they were actually in 
the room, Nell and Min gazing. around them with 
shy pleasure, and Miss Mary Hallett; her broad 
face beaming with smiles as she caught hold of her 
sister-in-law’s hands, and kissed her on both cheeks. 

“My dearest Jennie, I have brought these dear 
girls to spend a few days with you—poor Tom’s 
daughters ; of course Charlie has told you all about 
them. Ah! there he is. Fetch your sisters, Charlie. 
And ask the cabman, my dear boy, to carry in our 
trunks. It was a good thought of mine to come 
with our nieces, wasn’t it? How pleased John will 
be when he gets home, and finds us all here! 

Mr. Hallett by a great effort composed himself 
sufficiently to meet his guests ; but if his lips were 
pale and he turned away from them to shade his eyes 
with his hand, they saw nothing suspicious in it. 

On the contrary, their conviction that he was 
thinking of their father, of whom this grey-haired, 
stately gentleman was the living image, drew them 
towards him. They hovered near his chair, they left 
off speaking when they heard his voice, and, when 
complaining of fatigue, he rose to go to his room, 
moved by the same impulse, both girls ran forward to 
put their arms about his neck and hold up their fair 
young faces for a good-night kiss. 

It was plain that he had been mistaken when he 
fancied they had come to wrest his home from him, but 
he was none the happier for the knowledge. He tried 
to appear calm and cheerful, to respond to the affee- 
tion with which his nieces were disposed to regard 
him; but when they talked—as they did freely —of 
the trials and struggles they and their mother had 
gone through before and after their bereavement, his 
heart fainted within him, and his remorse would 
become overpowering. 

John Hallett would fain have made atonement. 
He thrust into Nell’s hand a roll of notes; but it 
was promptly returned. 

“ Dear uncle, we want nothing from you but your 
love. How can you imagine that while we are 
strong, and well able to work, we would rob you of 
what you have earned for your children 

No, he was not to be allowed to gloze his conscience 
by this kind of compensation. Neither was it any 
use protesting that the very act of leaving the Copse 
away from him—the eldest son—was unfair, especi- 
ally as Tom's portion had been justly meted out to 
him at his own desire. As long as Tom’s daughters 
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were in his house, keeping alive the old recollections, 
how could he be at peace with himself ? 

Four days elapsed—anxious ones to Charley and 
his mother, who watched Mr. Hallett’s changing 
moods, but hesitated to speak of them even to each 
other --yet very pleasant ones to the young Canadians. 
Attributing to their uncle’s ill-health the shadow 
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they saw on his brow, and the troubled looks his wife 
and son would interchange, they were always gentle 
and sympathetic. 

It was the only check on their enjoyment of their 
visit to their English relations. Aunt Mary, in spite 
of her fidgety ways, was a lovable old lady. Mrs, 
Hallett was very motherly; and as for Charlie, ah, 
Nell would sigh whenever she reminded herself how 
soon their stay in England would draw to a close, 

One morning the sisters were on their way to the 
garden, when they saw Lisbeth in the act of unlock- 
ing the door of the closed chamber. 

They pressed into it with her. Why should they 
not? They knew of no prohibition, and were so 
eager to hear all she could tell them about grand- 
mamma, that presently Lisbeth opened a tall press 
and shook out before them the folds of their grand- 
mother’s wedding gown. 

As she described her mistress, who had been 
always young and beautiful in her eyes, Nell saw 
that from the pocket of the dress a morsel of the 
bridal handkerchief was peeping. To get a better 
view of the fine old lace that bordered it, she drew 
it out, and with it came a folded paper. 

“Ah!” cried Lisbeth, “it is the one my good 
master gave to her before he died. She must have 
gone to the press and slipped it into the pocket of 
this dress, instead of her ordinary one ; they hung 
together then. Take it, young ladies! I believe, 
nay, but I am sure, it concerns your father.” 

Mr. Hallett was just sitting down to the early 
breakfast his wife had risen to share with him, when 
Nell and Min came to his side with the paper. 

“We have not opened it, dear uncle ; it is you who 
should read it to us. Perhaps it was to let my father 
know that his parents had quite forgiven him for 
leaving them. He used to say he had not acted 
well in deserting them.” 

But John Hallett pushed the paper from him. 

“The hand of God is in this,” he groaned. “ Read 
for yourselves, and ease my soul of the burden that 
lies heavily upon it. Lisbeth told me there was 
such a paper in existence, but my search for it was a 
half-hearted one. I valued my home more than 
what is right, but if I am to lose it I will bear the 
loss without murmuring, for I have had greater 
mercies bestowed on me than I deserve.” 

Mrs. Hallett drew nearer, and laid her cheek 
against her husband’s, while Min in faltering tones 
read the few feebly traced lines the paper contained :— 

“T have thought over your wish, dear wife; it 
is hard to say you nay; but I cannot let com- 
passion for Tom make me unjust to his brother. 
Do you not know that if John had not toiled early 
and late at the time of that terrible crisis we must 
have been ruined? It was his industry, his perse- 
verance, that enabled us to retain the home that has 
grown so dear to us. When we are gone, let him 
reap the fruit of his labours. Tom will not love us 
any the less because we have nothing more to give 
him but our blessing.” 
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“Lisbeth shook out before them the folds of their grandmother’s wedding gown.” 


“THE PAPER THAT WAS CRIED OVER.”’—4, 156. 
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How some Nortuern Fisuermen Burtr truer Houses. 


So the Copse was the property of John Hallett, 
after all ; but who that saw his face just then would 
have ventured to congratulate him? He bowed it 
on his hands, and the sisters stole away, leaving him 
alone with the tender faithful wife, from whom he 
never more had a secret. 
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Nell and Min went back to Canada at the appointed 
time, but they did not refuse the useful gifts their 
uncle added to their luggage, for they saw that he 
would be a happier man if allowed to take the place 
of the father they had lost. 
in the spring to fetch home his bride. 


Charlie will follow them 
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F working people generally 
would only do as the Cock- 
enzie fishermen have been 
doing these twenty years, 
there would be less need for 
Royal Commissions and Acts 
of Parliament on the houses 
of the working classes. But 
who in the world are the 
Cockenzie fishermen? This 
is a very natural question for 
readers to put who have 

heard either of the 

place or the people, or the 
very comfortable and commodious houses which 
they have come to possess and occupy. Know 


never 
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therefore all men by these presents, that Cocken- 
zie is a fishing village of some 2,000 inhabit- 
ants, about a dozen miles east from Edinburgh, 
on the south bank of the Firth of Forth, and 
that it now contains about one hundred and fifty 
cottages, built within the last twenty years, nearly 
all of which are the property of the fishing-people 
who inhabit them. If you wish to connect the 
place with history, it is close to the battle-field of 
Prestonpans, where in 1745 the forces of Prince 
Charles Edward, mostly Highlanders, obtained such 
a signal victory over the Royal troops, and where 
the good and brave Colonel Gardiner was killed, 
fighting for King George, while vainly trying to 
rally a foot regiment, after the cavalry which he 
commanded had been routed and dispersed. But 
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Coekenzie, or Cokennie as it used to be called, is 
a much older place than that. In the days when 
the noble family of Seton reigned at Seton 
Castle, in the neighbourhood, Cockenzie was their 
seaport, and the name ‘“ Port-Seton” was given 
to a little haven now superseded by the capacious 
harbour which the fishermen have recently built, 
mainly from their own resources. Two hundred 
years ago, it carried on a considerable trade with 
Holland. Iam not learned enough in pedigrees 
to tell whether the fishermen that first settled 
here came from Denmark, or Norway, or Holland; 
but it is quite likely that they were a detachment 
of the followers of some of the great sea-kings that 
bequeathed such hardihood and courage to the sea- 
faring people of the Scottish coast. My history 
does not go back further than fifty years, and the 
chief part of it is embraced in the last twenty. 
“Tis fifty years since ;” and Cockenzie was 
then a rough, out-of-the-way place of about a thou- 
sand inhabitants, two miles from the parish 
church, with neither church nor chapel of its 
own. It was about the time when the great and 
good Dr, Chalmers was making his first efforts to 
get churches planted in the destitute parts of 
Scotland, with the whole parochial machinery 
playing around them. .There were sympathetic 
families of influence in the place, who greatly 
encouraged the erection of a church at Cockenzie. 
Built, accordingly, the church was, and furnished 
with a ‘minister; a man of great simplicity 
and purity of character, who threw himself 
thoroughly. into his work, and by his simple, 
earnest preaching and prayers, his pastoral dili- 
gence, sympathetic spirit, and consistent character, 
soon gained a remarkable influence over the 
people, and became the instrument of much good. 
Pastoral work among fishermen has peculiar 
trials, and also peculiar advantages, for often the 
minister has to go and tell the wife that the 
storm has made her a widow, and her children 
orphans; then to hurry to one who has had this 
trial already, and tear open her wounds by the 
news that her son or sons sleep with their father ; 
and then perhaps wind up his visits by calling on 
some blithe young maiden to tell her that her 
Geordie or her Willie lies at the bottom of the 
A fishermen’s minister of the right sort 
wonderful hold of the affections of the 
people among whom he has so often oceasion “ to 
weep with them that weep,” and into whose 
sorrows he enters as if they were his own. Thus 
it happened that as Mr. Lorimer pursued the 
even tenor of his way the people came to be more 


sea, 
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and more impressed by his ministry, and the 
foundation at least was laid of changes which 
bore witness in many ways to the power of the 
Gospel. 

In 1845 the Scottish Church was rent in two, 
and at Cockenzie the minister and most of the 
people adhered to the Free Church. This was a 
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time of great heart-stirrings, and doubtless the 


people felt the influence. After a time they lost 
their church, and had to build a new one. 

In 1859 there came a religious movement, 
which had a striking effect on many fishing com. 
munities, and among others on Cockenzie. Many 
of the fisher-people came under very powerful re. 
ligious convictions that have not yet ceased to be 
felt. With the new habits which the change 
produced, and a very considerable enlargement of 
their fishing operations and profits, promoted by 
a variety of causes, they found themselves rich, 
The days were when the public-house would have 
proved a ready and very capacious investment for 
their money. But many of them could no longer 
sit hours and days in “ the public,” soaking them- 
selves with beer and whisky, and spinning their 
yarns of the sea, and all their wonderful adven- 
tures and escapes ; so they found themselves in 
the position of a sailor of whom Mr. Gough tells 
a good temperance story. <A jolly tar, who had 
been wont to spend many a guinea in the public. 
house, having turned teetotaler, found himself 
at the end of a voyage in possession of a bag of 
sovereigns, that, when consigned to his pocket, 
made a little protuberance on his side. 
the publican’s door, he received a most cordial 
welcome and invitation to come in as formerly, 
and have a drink. “No!” says the sailor, “I 
cannot; I have turned teetotal.’—-‘ All very 
well,” says the publiéan, “ when you are at sea, but 
surely you are not to be such a fool on land.” 
“Well, but,’ added the sailor, “1 have got a 
Jump on my side, and [ must take care ef. it.”— 
“Yes, just the effect of your teetotalism ; come 
in, man, and a good drink will put away the 
lump ; but if you won't drink any more, you'll 
be getting a lump on your other side.” —‘ That’s 
just what I mean to do,” said the sailor, taking 
out his hag and explaining the lump. Whether 
all the Cockenzie fishermen were teetotalers or 
not, it is certain that they found the lump on 
their side. 

And then there came a talk about workmen’s 
houses. There was a good deal being said and 
done on the subject in the adjacent city, and 
books like ‘“‘ Happy Homes, and How to Get 
Them,” and “ Better Days for Working People,” 
had come to be known and read, A_ phil- 
anthropic neighbour, the late Colonel Cadell, of 
Cockenzie House, who had provided a_ small 
harbour for the place, now laid out a field for 
dwelling-houses, which, when built, got the name 
of “ New Street.” And then there came to the 
front a good friend of the people, Mr. Ovens, 
teacher of the Free Church School, now of the 
Board School, and put the people in the way of 
First he got a 
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procuring houses for themselves. 


branch of a Haddington Building Society const- 
tuted at Cockenzie; but by-and-by, when the 
resources increased, this connection was 
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dropped, and the Cockenzie Building Society stood 
on an independent foundation. The shareholders 
deposited their money as they found convenient, 
receiving interest for it while it was not needed 
Then a scheme was started 
for building twenty-five houses. When a fisher- 
man began to buy, he drew out what funds he 
had in the Society, receiving an advance for the 
remainder of the cost of the house, on which 
he paid interest until the whole was refunded, 
when he received the title-deeds made out in his 
name. The arrangement seems to have gone on 
without a hitch. When the twenty-five houses 
were disposed of, a new batch was built, the 
houses being taken up in nearly every case as 
soon as they were ready. ‘The number of houses 
built in this way is now 102. Besides these, 
another proprietor, Mr. Polson, has built a batch 
property. Lord Wemyss has done 
th: same. A successful experiment is sure to 
draw a crowd of imitators. Altogether there are 
now some 150 houses of this class in or close 
by Cockenzie. 

The houses, as [ can testify from a recent in- 
spection, are substantial and commodious, and, 
for the most part, have been built at a very cheap 
rate. There is nothing flimsy or ill-finished 
about them. The smallest, with two good apart- 
ments, and outdoor conveniences, cost a little 
more than £100. Some that have been more 
recently constructed have cost more than 
£200. But these are fine houses, with a 
commanding sea-view, and contain not only 
accommodation for a native family, but like- 
Wise apartments to be let to summer visitors. 
Fishermen and fishermen’s families, from the 
nature of their occupation, are not usually re- 
markable for neat houses or tidy habits, and 
those of Cockenzie have not yet got rid of all 
the old ways. Outside some cottages there is 
decidedly room for improvement; inside, the 
houses are usually well kept and comfortable. — In 
visiting a few, [ came on one where an invalid 
girl of twenty had been confined to bed for three 
years and a half. The best room in the house 
had been given up for her; it was airy and well 
lighted, neatly papered, and thoroughly clean. 
The fisherman’s daughter lay on the bed. bright 
and happy in spite of her long trial ; owing much, 
no doubt, to a good mother and an affectionate 
family, but much more to the sunshine that 
Divine Grace poured down on her, and that made 
her, “ though sorrowing, yet alway rejoicing.” 

The constrnetion of comfortable dwellings on 
land is not the only department of social reform 
in which these honest fishermen have recently 
embarked, Their dwellings on the sea have also 
been wonderfully improved. During the last 
twenty or twenty five years they have become 
possessed of a fleet of upwards of one hundred 
decked vessels, worth, perhaps, with their fur- 
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nishings, £500 each, in which they are enabled 
to go to the deep-sea fishings; in point of 
fact, they do their work on a system of rotation, 
now fishing at home, by-and-by off the coast 
of Ireland, then proceeding to the herring fishing 
at Berwick or Peterhead, or perhaps the fishing 
off Lowestoft. It is a pleasure to think that 
they are, for the most part, very exemplary in 
their behaviour in these expeditions. Many of 
them are not only devout personally, but try to 
do good to others; they hold their prayer-meetings 
together, and try to bring in the careless. Most 
of them are Presbyterians, a few Methodists, 
and a few Plymouth Brethren. Being so much 
from home, the religious influences they come 
under are somewhat varied, and some of them 
get a preference for a more demonstrative style 
of service than that which is natural to Scotland. 

Another work in which they have made great 
exertions is the construction of a harbour. — Port- 
Seton was destroyed by a storm early in the 
century ; and the harbour constructed more re- 
cently by Colonel Cadell was quite too small 
for the enlarged and increasing business of the 
place. So, again under the guidance of Mr. 
Ovens, and with the help of loans, they have 
built a capacious harbour, at a cost of more than 
twenty thousand pounds. This cannot fail to 
react on the prosperity of the place in other 
respects, so that what seemed thirty years ago a 
decayed and struggling little village bids fair 
now to become an increasing and _ prosperous 
town. 

Yet we must net suppose it a Paradise. There 
is enough and to spare of dirt and drinking in 1t 
yet. The population having doubled, the new 
houses are not more than enough to provide for 
the recent increase, and the old part of the 
place is like the old part of many another place. 
There are some poor enough houses in this part of 
the village. Some are quite worn out, ready to 
tumble down, if not taken down; yet human 
found in them. The waifs and 
drunkards of the place, not caring to pay any 
rent, will squat in any wretched ruin that has 
the remains of a floor and a roof. One such 
house, where a man and woman—certainly not 
teetotalers— were cowering, recalled to my recol- 
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lection a house in the west of [Ireland which I 
was taken to see some thirty years avo, on mv 
first visit to that country. There had been an 
eviction, and half the roof was off: 
wretched woman was shivering on a winter day 
in the part which was still protected by the roof, 
with her cow beside her, while the rain was 
pouring in at the roofless end. The Cocekenzie 
house was as dilapidated as if there had been an 
eviction. Knter a broken front door: climb up 
a fractured stair, with two steps wanting out of 
every three; gaze on broken plaster and projecting 
laths; walk over black floors where you must pick 
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your steps over holes and rotten planks, crunching 
rubbish under your feet as thick as the gravel on 
a garden walk. No grate in the fireplace ; no 
bed worthy the name; broken glass stuffed with 
rags ; a teapot without a spout, half a soup-plate, 
and three-quarters of a dirty tea-cup—such are 
the features that attract your notice. Your 


conductor whispers something about “awful 
drunkards ;” and you leave Cockenzie with the 
sense of a most vivid contrast between the bright, 
clean, comfortable abodes earned by sobriety and 
diligence, and the repulsive hovels to which men 
and women are driven when they abandon them. 
selves to drink and vice. 
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() H, brave right hand, be true! Oh, hand that 
NY) 


si hast bled for Rome, 
ALYY Deep in thy strong palm-hollow give to my 
lips a home ; 
Have I not longed for this, since we were torn apart— 
Cried and prayed to our God for the breath of my 
husband’s heart ? 


Prince of imperial race, vowed to the Nazarene, 

There is only thy Jewess wife left of the love that 
hath been ; 

Life by thy brethren curs‘d, courage they swear to kill— 

There is only a woman left, to count thee reyal still. 


Oh, fearless warrior-pulse, unwont to throb so fast 

When in the fierce war-clangour a thousand deaths 
flew past : 

Oh, hand that never quivered, as thou art quivering 
now, 

When yester-noon before me the torture touched thy 
brow. 


Canst thou not bear it, Mareus, the short, sharp fare- 
well strife ? 

The waves to roll between us, just through earth's 
little life ; 

Yea, dearest! there is nothing to daunt thy Cvesar 
blood, 

Save dread of proving traitor unto thy Lord and God, 


They set the choice before thee, dear heart, in justice- 
hall, 

“Deny the Christ, 0 Mareus! and take thy wife, 
thine all, 

Lands, houses, fields, and vineyards, and the little 
child that lies 

Within a prison cradle, and helpless wakes and cries. 


“It is not death we show thee ; thou art not afraid 
to die; 

Thou hast bared thy breast for country when the 
foemen’s spears clanged high ; 

But slavery awaits thee upon a distant shore, 

And thy Judean wife shall fettered toil for evermore. 


Look on her well, and answer—through all the days 
to come 

Shall depths of ocean hold thee from the heart that 
is thy home ? 

Oh, thou whom men call Christian, clasp her close 
for one brief hour, 

And witness, at the morning light, if love hath lost 
its power.” 


Now, Marcus, by the deathless strength of love most 
vast, most wide, 

Now, husband, in the name of Him Who loved the 
world and died, 

Think on the nail-pierced hands and feet ; oh, sol- 
dier-heart, awake ! 

And tell them we can live or die for Christ our 
Master’s sake. 


I think the guards are coming—torches shine, and 
voices call— 

Oh, nearer, nearer bow thy face, my husband and 
my all! 

Kiss me once, Marcus, one long kiss that till death’s 
gracious flood 

Shall mind me how my dearer life could work the 
will of God. 


Another kiss, my darling, just another for the 


child, 
Our little babe that lies alone ‘mid gaolers rough and 
wild. 


Oh, strengthen us, our Saviour! Thou a mother’s 
heart canst see : 

Shadow the little trembling lamb that hath no friend 
save Thee ! 


The child is safe, belovéd ; lo, the midnight mists 
unfold, 

Look, husband, how the sun of heaven lights up thy 
chains with gold ; 

Christ keep thee till the glory ; He shall wipe away 
thy tears ; 

I know we shall stand heart to heart throughout 
eternal years. 
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“be Son of God goes forfB fo War.” 


Music by A. L. Peace, Mus.D., Oxon. 


Words by Bisuor Recinatp Henrer, 1827 (Organist of G Nasgow ‘athedral.) 
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1. The Son of God goes forth to war, A king- ly crown to gain; 
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A noble army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 

Around the Saviour’s throne rejoice, 
In robes of light arrayed, 

They climb’d the steep ascent of heaven, 
Through peril, toil, and pain ; 

O God! to us may grace be given 

To follow in their train. 


A glorious band, the chosen few, 
On whom the Spirit came ; 
Twelve valiant saints, their hope they knew, 
And mock’d the cross and flame. 
They met the tyrant’s brandish’d steel, 
The lion’s gory mane ; 
They bow’d their necks the death to teel : 
Who follows in their train ? 
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LANGTON’S WARD. 


BY EVELYN EVERETT GREEN. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE MOATED HOUSE, 
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scenery through which they 
drove afforded her much satisfaction, 

The drive was very silent, but at length Mr. Lang- 
ton pointed towards a grey house, standing on a slight 
eminence, and almost concealed by trees, and said 
shortly — 

“That is our destination, Sydney.” 

They approached rapidly, and drove over a wide 
sort of canal, which seemed to encircle the hill upon 
which the house stood, whilst commanding the 
bridge over which they passed stood a heavy pair of 
gates and a solid-looking lodge. The gates closed 
behind them with a dull clang that made Sydney 
involuntarily start and shiver. It almost seemed to 
signify that her liberty ended here. 

“You see, we are medieval in our ways here, 
Sydney,” said her guardian, ‘“ We live surrounded 
by a moat as deep and wide as any one could wish. 
No one can approach or leave my house without the 
knowledge of the custodian of one of the three 
bridges by which aecess is obtained to my domain. 
We live very safe here—oh, yes, very safe indeed.” 

The carriage drew up at a heavy-looking portal, 
set in a frowning wall, with grim battlements and 
harrow windows, such as better suited a prison than 
a place which was to be honoured by the name of 
home. Two solemn men-servants stood ready to 
receive their master, and Sydney found herself in a 
dark, square hall, panelled with oak, and hung with 
pictures and armour, from which hall several doors 
opened, one of which Oliver Langton approached. 

“We shall find my sisters here, | think,” he said 
to Sydney ; nor was he mistaken. 

She followed him apprehensively into a long, low 
drawing-room, very antique, and somewhat gloomy 
in its furniture and hangings. A small fire burned 
in the grate, despite the brilliant June sunshine that 
blazed without, and certainly within those massive 





walls the air felt chill even at midsummer. On 
either side this fire, each in an uncompromisingly 
high-backed chair, sat an elderly dame in quaint 
attire, who might well have stepped from the frame 
of one of the pictures without. Both had white 
hair arranged in a fashion long gone by. Both wore 
rich and antiquated brocade dresses, equally behind 
the times as to make and trimming, and both had 
odd little muslin capes over their shoulders and high 
mob-caps of costly lace upon their heads. Both 
pairs of hands were encased in black mittens, and 
wielded large black faus ; and both ladies rose with 
stiff ceremony, and greeted their half-brother in 
precise words of welcome, that were, perhaps, more 
cordial than appeared on the surface. 

Oliver brought forward his young charge. 

* My ward, Sydney Furneaux,” he said, presenting 
her. ‘Sydney, these are my half-sisters, of whom 





you have heard, no doubt, from Pauline—Miss Lang- 
ton; Miss Penelope Langton.” 

“ You are very welcome, my dear,” said the old 
ladies somewhat stiffly, kissing her upon the brow, 
with lips that felt clammy and cold. “TI trust our 
future intercourse may be of a nature to give us 
mutual pleasure and profit.” 

Miss Langton was generally the one to speak. whilst 
Miss Penelope gently echoed all her sister said. 
Sydney felt much bewildered by the pair. She 
thought she had never before seen any people so grim 
and dreadful as these Langtons; and her heart sank 
down and down at the bare idea of making her home 
amongst them. 

“ But who is that monster ? and why is he here ?” 
cried Miss Langton, severely regarding Sydney’s dog, 
who had followed closely in her steps. “ Oliver, be 
so good as to have him consigned to the yard imme- 
diately.” 

Poor Sydney's face fell sadly at the thought of 
being deprived of her only friend. 

“Oh, the dog’s all right,” answered Oliver care- 
lessly. “ I got him for a playfellow for Sydney. He 
must have the run of the house. He’s perfectly good- 
tempered and quiet.” 

The black fans waved to and fro with some agita- 
tion. 

“ Consider the carpets, the curtains, the furniture.” 

“Oh, bother the furniture! the dog won't hurt that,” 
was Oliver’s quick retort; “and I suppose we can 
afford new carpets when these wear out. Let the 
dog alone. Sydney would like him indoors—wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, very much,” Sydney answered timidly ; 
“ but——” 

“Then that matter ’s settled. Now I suppose you 
would like to see your own rooms.—-Just send one of 
the maids to show Miss Furneaux up-stairs.” 
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The grim sisters had resumed their high-backed 
chairs, and were fanning themselves in a manner 
indicative of a lofty displeasure. Oliver was of 
course master in his own house, as Miss Langton ob- 
served incisively to Miss Penelope, and what he 
wished must be right; still, never before had he 
allowed the whole household to be upset in such a 
manner, and certainly it was very curious that he 
should do so now. 

Sydney felt instinctively that she was regarded as 
the black sheep, and that the beginning thus made 
had been unfavourable. But it could not matter 
much, thought the poor child, or she was certain to be 
always giving unconscious oltence. Mrs, Tresham’s 
description of her cousins had not been at all over- 
drawn. They were two dreadful old women, who would 
do everything they could to make her miserable ! 

She felt much disposed to indulge in a burst of 
tears when she reached the rooms prepared for her 
reception ; but curiosity as to her new quarters took 
her mind out of her troubles for a time, and she was 
pleased to find that the prevailing air of gloom and 
decay did not extend to these two apartments, They 
were furnished in modern style, combining comfort 
and luxury with an artistic assumption of antiquity 
very different from the real thing. There was a well- 
stocked book-case, a piano, and a variety of comfort- 
able chairs in the boudoir, besides an inlaid writing- 
table and cabinet, and an over-mantel that excited 
her admiration at the first glance. The window was 
an oriel, with a wide cushioned seat, and the walls 
were hung with good engravings and autotypes. 
The bed-room was as pretty in its way as the sitting- 
room ; and Sydney felt that she would tind in her 
own domain a haven of refuge, however dismal the 
rest of the house might be. The maid came in with 
hot water, telling her that dinner was generally served 
at six o’clock, but that to-day it was to be at seven, 
for the benefit of the travellers. It was nearly seven 
now, and Sydney was longing for some tea, but 
none was offered, and she was forced to dress as 
quickly as she could. 

Dinner at six! What a ghastly institution! 
Would she be expected to sit with those grim sisters 
for an interminable evening, commencing at seven 
o'clock ? The prospect was appalling, and Sydney’s 
heart died within her, 

Dinner at the moated house was not an enlivening 
meal. It was heavy and ponderous, and unenlivened 
by any pleasant fiow of talk, Oliver was taciturn 
and absorbed. Miss Langton made stiff remarks at 
long intervals, which were faintly echoed by Miss 
Penelope; but of conversation there was literally 
none. 

Towards the end of the repast Oliver roused him- 
self to say— 

“T wish you would always dine at seven o'clock 
when I am at home. Six is an unearthly hour, and 
in summer past all bearing.” 

Miss Langton drew herself up and crossed her 
wittened hands, 


THE QUIVER. 


“You never found it so before, so far as my 
memory serves.” 

“Well, Ldo now. I can’t bear sitting down to 
dinner by daylight. I should prefer eight or half. 
past as the hour in this weather.” 

“You can dine at whatever hour you choose, 
Oliver,” answered Miss Langton, with calm dignity ; 
“but it will not be possible for Penelope and me to 
enjoy your company if you elect the middle of the 
night for your repast. We must go our way, and you 
can go yours.” 

“Nonsense, Bridget!” answed Oliver sharply ; “don't 
talk such stuff! We will make a compromise, and all 
dine together at seven. You will like it much better 
when you have conquered your absurd prejudice, 
We must do like the rest of the world, my dear— 
have afternoon tea between four and five, and dine 
at seven or half-past.” 

“ Afternoon tea!” gasped Miss Penelope, much as 
if she had been ordered to partake of a cannibal 
banquet. “ Why, Oliver, Bridget never, never, never 
allows that!” 

“Bridget must learn to follow the fashions, my 


” 


dear,” answered Oliver carelessly. ‘It’s high time 
some reform were made, and I mean to make it.” 

Miss Langton looked on, and said nothing, Her 
countenance expressed a kind of hopeless resignation 
and appeal that was half- pathetic and half-ludicrous. 
Sydney was almost ready to pity the poor old dame, 
so roughly required to alter her treasured scheme vi 
domestic economy ; but Oliver remained impertuib- 
able and stony-hearted. He knew his power right 
well, He knew that these two stern beings simply 
doted on him, and although they still looked upon 
him as a boy, who must not be permitted to know 
how much he was beloved, or treated to any outward 
demonstrations of affection, yet in reality they bowed 
down before him in a sort of loving adoration, 
treated his lightest word as law, and would have 
made any sacrifice of their own personal comfort in 
order to insure his. 

Miss Langton and Miss Penelope had both passed 
the Rubicon of thirty, before their father’s youthful 
second wife had died at the birth of little Oliver. 
The sisters had resented the presence of the step- 
mother in their home, but her death changed ani- 
mosity into repentance, and this repentance mani- 
fested itself by an intense and changeless devotion to 
the baby boy left to their care. 

Their love had never wavered, and had only grown 
with his growth, and, in spite of an outward coldness, 
which they deemed necessary to the boy’s education, 
they regarded him with deep affection, and would 
gladly have laid down their lives to save him from 
danger. 

All this Oliver knew well, and he reciprocated his 
sisters’ love in his own undemonstrative fashion. But 
the love on both sides was so well hidden away by 
the mask of formal indifference, that Sydney's un- 
trained eyes could not detect it, any more than 


she could detect the real benevolence in the stern 
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eountenances of the Langtons ; and to her it seemed 
as if she had stepped into the most loveless house- 
hold that ever had existed or could exist. 

By the end of the first evening she was actually 
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people that ever lived, and her only consolatiorwas 
in writing long letters every day te Polly or Netta, 
which she felt to be the only way in which she could 
indirectly communicate with the absent Hugh. 
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“*What’s your grievance ?’?”—p. 167. 


reduced to tears, and had to go to bed like a naughty 
child in disgrace. By the end of the week she had 
come to the conclusion that life really was hardly 
worth having at the price, and had said to herself half 
a hundred times that but for Monk, the mastiff, she 
should feel inclined to drown herself in the moat. 

As for her guardian and his two sisters, she told 
herself and others that they were the most dreadful 


On the Saturday her guardian approached her, 
holding in his hand her last letter to Miss Graham. 

“Look here, Sydney,” he said, “I don’t want to 
interfere with you more than is needful, but this is 
the third thick packet that has gone to these people 
since you arrived on Wednesday, I call that coming 
it too strong, and as there is no delivery of London 
letters on Sunday, I advise you to put this effusion 
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behind the fire, and wait till the first two are answered 
before sending another.” 

Sydney flushed hotly, and snatched her letter out 
of his hands. 

“ How dare you touch my letters! What right 
have you to interfere with everything Ido?) Am I 
not at liberty to write to whom I please ?” 

“In moderation, yes; but you are young and in- 
experienced, and want a little guidance. You must 
not make yourself cheap, Sydney. It is a fault into 
which many young girls fall, and must be checked 
in them as far as possible. Of course everybody 
knows quite well the meaning of your voluninous 
correspondence with young Graham’s sisters, and I 
cannot say it seems to me either maidenly or becom- 
ing under the circumstances, more especially when it 
is all on your side, For, up to the present time, only 
one letter has reached you from London, and _ that 
one was from our good Pauline. Don’t go and make 
yourself ridiculous, Sydney, by a sort of second-hand 
running after a young man who does not show any 
particular disposition to respond, His sisters cannot 
be as eager as you, and I will not have you put in a 
false position.” 

Sydney’s face was scarlet. Never in all her life 
had she been so insulted! What cruel, unjust, 
wicked thing would this man say next? What other 
base interpretation would he put upon her innocent 
actions ? 

The girl was too young, too ignorant, too innocent 
of the world and its ways to see the matter in any 
light but her own. She could not detect the germ of 
truth lying beneath the harshly expressed words, She 
tore the letter across, and fled from her guardian, 
weeping bitterly. 

“He wants to separate me from all my friends, 
He wants to cut me off from everyone. He is a 
cruel, wicked man, and I hate him with all my 
heart! Oh, why did my father place me in his 
power? It was too cruel—too cruel !” 


CHAPTER VIII A SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 
To outsiders it must have been a puzzle why 
Sydney so pined in this new home. She had been 
used, almost from babyhood, to a life of perfect 
seclusion, and, indeed, she enjoyed somewhat 
greater liberty in the moated house than had 
been permitted her in the white villa by the Medi- 
terranean, 

The Langtons could see no cause for her heavy 
eyes and languid looks. To them she appeared 
simply wilful and ungrateful. They could not see 
how this life greatly differed from the one in which 
she had happily lived for so many years, and her 
persistent depression, which she made no effort. to 
overcome, seemed both childish and reprehensible. 

They forgot that for six bright weeks the girl had 
been plunged into the vortex of fashionable life, and 
that her first dream of love had been inextricably 
bound up with that brief peep into the gay world. 





In point of fact, Sydney had seen either too much or 
too little of London society. 

She had seen enough to make her crave for more; 
she had seen enough to make the quiet, mono- 
tonous life in the country seem a mere kind of vege. 
tating, hardly to be endured. But she had not seen 
enough to learn that a!l is not couleur de rose, as it 
appears at first—not enough to weary of the aimless 
pursuit of pleasure, and to find out, by salutary ex. 
perience, that the life of a young girl, during a gay 
London season, is not a specially profitable, or even a 
very happy existence, after the first glamour has 
worn off. Six weeks had not been enough to teach 
all this, and poor Sydney had been so happy in Mrs, 
Tresham’s house, that she felt, when taken and shut 
up in this lonely country place, like the Peri excluded 
from Paradise. 

She had been fond of Mrs. and Miss Daubenay, 
who, although strict in some ways, were tender and 
indulgent to her upon the whole ; and she had been 
a child in those days, quite indifferent to themes of 
which she knew nothing save what was told her in 
the pages of the very mild books her careful guardians 
placed in her hands. Love to her was in those days 
a mystery in which she hardly believed. 

But now all this was changed. The womanhood 
had awakened within her. The sense of power, 
which had lain dormant all this while, had been 
roused to activity at last ; and Sydney was no longer 
a child, but a maiden full of dreams and longings, 
hopes and fears, with all her new-born senses stirred 
into active being, yet without experience to enable 
her to detect the false from the true, or to distinguish 
between the glitter and the gold. 

It was a dangerous state of mind ; and the danger 
was not mitigated by this sudden withdrawal from 
the gay world of fashion. The girl’s thoughts preyed 
upon her in solitude, as they never could have done 
in active life. She grew morbid with the intensity 
of her own feelings, which found no healthy outlet in 
this uncongenial atmosphere. She shunned the 
Langtons more than courtesy permitted, and only 
saw them through the jaundiced eye of a deeply 
rooted prejudice. They were not exactly lovable 
people; their harsh exterior was certainly forbidding 
at first sight, but the sterling merit beneath ought 
to have been recognised in time, had Sydney been a 
little less headstrong, and a little less resolved to see 
nothing from any other standpoint than that of the 
ill-used prisoner she deemed herself. 

I am afraid my poor little heroine looks sadly like 
a spoilt and naughty child, and deserves little 
sympathy in her troubles ; but we must remember 
that we were all young once, and that we then took 
strong and unjust views of certain persons and 
things; and possibly, in her place we might not have 
acted much more sensibly ourselves. 

Sydney so moped and fretted, that at the end ofa 
few weeks she had grown quite pale and thin. She 
was rather glad of this, and hoped she was going 
into a decline, and enacted many little imaginary 
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geenes of how she would fade and fail, until at last 
the doctor became alarmed, and said she was past 
his skill ; and how then her horrid guardian, over- 
come with remorse at the result of his own cruelty, 
would kneel to her for forgiveness, and summon 
Hugh to her side, and how she would die with his 
arms about her, forgiving all the weeping Langtons, 
who would see when too late the error of their 
ways. 

Poor, silly Sydney spent much time in picturing 
some such scenes as these, and was almost vexed 
with herself for being hungry at meal-times, and for 
sometimes laughing gaily when playing with Monk 
in secluded corners of the garden. Still she 
undoubtedly lost flesh and colour, and by-and-by 
this became noticed by her guardian. 

It was on a Sunday, and Sunday was, of all days, 
the one most dreaded by Sydney in her sojourn at the 
moated house. 

On Sundays Miss Langton insisted on choosing 
Sydney’s books for her, and the choice was not 
always happy. Sydney was too young and unformed 
to see the beauty in the writings of Jeremy Taylor or 
Bishop Hoover ; and it might have been wiser to put 
into her hands a book of a simpler character, than to 
try and foree her to read and admire the works of 
those divines, into whose minds she was at present 
incapable of entering. 

But Miss Langton could not understand or sym- 
pathise with the feelings of the young ; and Sydney was 
condemned te an uncongenial book all through the 
long hours of a Sunday afternoon, and was, moreover, 
expected to be able to discourse afterwards upon the 
substance of what she had read. 

This was a terrible trial to her, and one which she 
bore with an ill grace. 

Vliver Langton came upon her as she sat under 
the shade of a great cedar-tree, dreaming much more 
busily than she read, and he took a second garden 
chair facing her, and prepared to talk. In a spirit 
of opposition, Sydney kept her eyes bent upon 
her book, as if engrossed in study. Oliver looked 
at her with a subdued smile in his eyes. He had 
been watching her for some time, little as she 
knew it, and her sudden absorption in study amused 
him. 

“Put down your book, child,” he said at length. 
You know you are not taking in a syllable that 
you read.” 

Sydney slowly closed the book, her face flushing 
slightly. 

“What do you want ?” she asked slowly. 

“T want to talk to you. I’ve hardly seen you, 
save at meal-times, all this time. I want to know 
how you like your new life.” 

Sydney's lip curled disdainfully. 

“T suppose I like it as well as can be expected.” 

“Humph! I suppose that means that you detest 
1?” 

No answer. 
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“T always did know that women were kittle 
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cattle ; but you certainly out-do all my preconceived 
notions. What’s your grievance ?” 

So impracticable a question it was hopeless to 
answer. 

Sydney maintained a dignified silence. 

“You’re not looking as you should,” pursued 
Oliver, without pressing the question. “ You've got 
a pasty look about you which spoils all your good 
looks. I wrote to our good Pauline, and she advises 
horse exercise. I’ve gota pair of saddle-horses for 
you, and I am going to ride with you every day from 
four till half-past six till further notice. 
that, and be ready, for I hate to be kept waiting. 


Remember 


When I’m away on business, the groom shall attend 
you; but you had better ride regularly if you 
need it.” 

“ Very well,” said Sydney indifferently. She had 
been wishing very much to ride again, but something 
in the business-like way in which Oliver proposed 
his schemes for her benefit robbed her of all grati- 
tude. 

He sat facing her in silence, reading her counten- 
ance with his dark, disconcerting eyes. 

“T can’t conceive what your grievance is. You ’ve 
everything you want, so far as I can see, and if you 
want more you have only to ask. Youre an un- 
commonly nice kind of young lady to have to look 
after. Upon my word, | wonder you’re not ashamed 
of yourself !” 

Such an attack as this almost took Sydney’s breath 
away. Her eyes flashed with passion. 

“How can you say such cruel, wicked things! I 
want my liberty—give me that, and I will never 
darken your doors again.” 

“Liberty | Fiddlestick ends! My dear young lady, 
you have, as it is, a good deal more liberty than is good 
for you. You show pretty plainly at every turn how 
hopelessly unfit you are for one iota more of that 
coveted commodity. Your ambition is to be a home- 
less wanderer, throwing yourself upon the charity of 
people upon whom you have not the smallest claim, 
and who would pretty soon show you as much were 
you permitted to appeal to them. You think because 
you were welcomed by people as a visitor, till my re- 
turn, that they are thirsting to receive you as a per- 
manent member of their household. Not a bit of it, 
my dear. As soon as you appear as a wilful young 
thing, who has played the vixen and run away from 
her guardian's protection, they would soon sing to a 
different tune. So you will just stay where you are 
until you are of age, and we will hope that two more 
years will knock a little sense into that flighty head 
of yours.” 

The smile with which these words was accompanied 
stung Sydney to fury. 

“As for you,” she cried passionately, “you are 
neither a man nor a gentleman! You know that I 
am powerless, and you take every opportunity to 
insult me !” 

“Don’t be a baby !” he answered equably. “The 
very fact that you regard a little wholesome advice 
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as an insult shows how much you stand in need 
of it.” 

It was hopeless to argue with such a man as this. 
Sydney's chest heaved, but she remained speechless, 
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Do you 
want anything you have not got, save only this 


“Well, to return—have you a grievance ? 


wonderful liberty ?” 

The cool contempt of the last words lashed Sydney 
into a state of suppressed fury. Drawing herself up 
loftily, she answered 

“T have not yet sunk so low as to ask favours from 
you!” 








Possibly sister will soon be more appropriate.’ ” 
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Oliver Langton had the audaciiy to laugh. 


Show a be. 
coming pride, but try to be a little more practical, 
You don’t suppose that I am throwing my money 


“Quite right, Sydney, quite right. 
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about broadeast to please a young lady who has 


nothing but angry words and looks in return? 
I thought you were aware that you had an in- 
dependent fortune of your own? Did you think 


you were indebted to me for everything you pos- 
sess ?” 
look 
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“T am very glad if I am not,” she answered 
quickly. 

“ Gracefully and graciously spoken,” was his reply. 
“No, I do not claim any gratitude myself. I under- 
took a trust, out of respect to your father, and IT am 
not going to shirk it because you think fit to make it 
an unpleasant office. For myself I claim nothing— 
all I do is done for the sake of a friend whom I 
sincerely loved. But with my sisters the case is 
different. They never knew your father ; yet they 
gladly open their doors to make a home for you. 
Your tastes and feelings are consulted in a hundred 
little ways, which you are too blind or too-selfish to 
see. In their undemonstrative fashion they are kind 
to you ; and in return for this, you behave abomin- 
ably to them.” 

This was carrying war into the enemy’s quarters 
with a vengeance. Sydney was simply dumbfounded. 
She could not even see what he meant; it was 
monstrous to accuse her thus. 

She burst into passionate tears, and sobbed out 
angrily— 

“You are the most dreadful people that ever lived. 
I hate you all! Yes, I do, I do! I never was so 
miserable as I have been here ; and I wish I were 
dead—I do—indeed I do!” 

Her sobs and passionate words drowned all other 
sounds ; but Sydney knew by intuition that her 
guardian had risen and walked away. A sort of 
shame fastened upon her. She did not see all at 
once that her conduct had been wrong, but she 
knew that it had appeared wrong, and vague mis- 
givings filled her mind. 

Her eyes fell upon the open page of her book, 
and she read with a start the heading of one of the 
despised paragraphs that had seemed just now so dry 
and meaningless, 

“A Prayer for the Grace of Obedience, to be said 
by all persons under command.” 

Almost unconscious of what she did, Sydney sank 
upon her knees, and read half-aloud the words that 
followed, striving, by a sudden impulse after good, to 
let her heart go with her lips, 

“© Eternal God, great Ruler of men and angels, 
who hast constituted all things in a wonderful order, 
making all the creatures subject to man, and one man 
to another, and all to Thee, the last link of this 
admirable chain being fastened to the foot of Thy 
throne ; teach me to obey all those whom Thou has 
set over me, reverencing their persons, submitting 
indifferently to all their lawful commands, cheerfully 
undergoing those burdens, which their wisdom and 
necessity shall impose upon me ; at no hand mur- 
muring against government, lest the spirit of pride 
and mutiny, of murmur and disorder, enter into me, 
and consign me to the portion of the disobedient and 
rebellious, of the despisers of dominion and revilers 
of dignity. Grant this, O Holy God, for His sake 
Who, for His obedience to the Father, hath obtained 
the clorification of eternal ages, our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 
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CHAPTER IX.—AN APPALLING DISCOVERY. 


J AM afraid, when I am obliged to confess that 
Sydney’s sudden impulse for good was not followed 
by any very strenuous effort after amendment, she 
will be thought a very disagreeable and obstinate 
young thing by the majority of readers. 

Obstinate she certainly was, and remarkably 
tenacious of first impressions; yet, with all her 
obstinacy and one-sidedness of opinion, there was 
something winning about the girl that gained for her, 
little as she deserved it, the good-will of those about 
her, and modified the austerity with which they had 
at first been inclined to regard her. 

If Sydney did not grow fond of her new home (and 
she told herself every day that she hated it), at least 
she grew used to it. The daily rides were a source 
of much pleasure to her, which even the presence of 
the grim guardian could not wholly mar. She 
became accustomed to his companionship, and al- 
though she never conquered her fear and dislike, 
these very feelings produced a salutary effect on her 
conduct. 

Sydney felt that she could not survive another 
lecture, such as had been delivered under the cedar- 
tree that Sunday afternoon. There was something 
peculiarly stinging in Oliver Langton’s manner of 
delivering a rebuke, and the girl quaked inwardly at 
the bare thought of incurring a second. Why she so 
particularly feared this man’s displeasure she did not 
know. She told herself that it was because she was 
so unused to rough words, because her guardian was 
so unkind and harsh in all he said, but from whatever 
cause her fear proceeded, Sydney could not endure to 
encounter his displeasure. 

This made her more careful as to her conduct to- 
wards the two sisters, of whom Oliver seemed to 
think so highly. She did not shun and ignore them 
quite so much as she had done during the first weeks 
of her sojourn in the moated house ; and although 
this improvement was more outward than inward, it 
acted beneficially on all parties, and produced a 
better feeling in the household. Still there was 
much to be regretted in Sydney’s conduct, and even 
more in her inward thoughts. 

Nevertheless, time had begun to fly fast, as it 
always does after a while, when we are used to our 
surroundings. Summer gave place to autumn, and 
autumn to winter, and Sydney, busy with her books, 
her music, her drawing, and happy with her dog and 
her horses, could hardly believe how fast the days 
had sped away, and how quickly the first year of her 
captivity was drawing to a close. 

She still kept up a regular correspondence with 
Polly and Netta Graham, and considered herself as 
solemnly pledged to Hugh as she had done upon 
that never-to-be-forgotten afternoon when they had 
plighted their troth upon the shining river. Our 
little heroine had many and serious faults, but incon- 
stancy was not one of them. Her feelings were 
quick and deep. Her nature was tender and true, 
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The test of absence and the flight of time made no 
She did not understand the love that 
Hers 
was a hardier plant, and grew and blossomed under 


change in her. 
only flourishes in sunshine and summer days. 


wintery skies, and in circumstances the most un- 
favourable. Her love for Hugh was as warm and 
tender now as it had been during the days of their 
brief engagement. 

One of the causes of her apparent resignation to 
circumstances was the bright dream of the future 
which shone ever before her eyes. Each day as it 
dawned brought her one step nearer Hugh, and the 
fear that he might not be waiting for her, as faithfully 
as she was doing for him, never even crossed her 
The horizon of her future lay serene and 
Where she loved she could not 


mind. 
cloudless before her. 
doubt. 

Winter was gradually merging into the sweet 
spring-tide, March winds were giving place to April 
sun and showers, when a very strange and terrible 
discovery was made by Sydney. 

She had observed of late a change in the manner 
adopted towards her by Miss Langton and Miss Pene- 
lope. The former was less rigidly severe, the latter 
was at times almost caressing and really affectionate. 
Both consulted her tastes and wishes almost as if 
they looked upon her as of equal importance with 
themselves, and she began to realise that she was 
censidered by the whole household rather as a mis- 
tress than as a guest, and that an attention was paid 
to any chance words or suggestions she might offer 
that was certainly very strange. 

She was much puzzled to account for this change, 
which seemed to affect everyone but her guardian. 
He never changed. He was always the same—stern, 
uncompromising, harsh, He looked after the material 
wants of his ward, but he never spoke a kind word 
to her, and seldom smiled when he talked. He 
seemed to know exactly what she did and almost 
what she thought, and his quiet surveillance always 
vave Sydney an uneasy feeling whenever it came under 
her notice. It brought back the original idea, which 
had never been shaken off entirely, that she was a 
prisoner, and he her jailor ; and the very idea that 
she was in any way a captive brought with it an 
intense longing to eseape—utterly irrational as the 
thought must be. 

Of the age of her guardian Sydney had no idea, 
As his 


sisters were quite old women (Sydney never thoroughly 


and had never given the matter a thought. 


realised that they were only half-sisters), and as he 
had been her father’s chief 
years, the girl concluded that he must be an old 
man himself, and treated him and thought of him 


friend for so many 


as such, 

Oliver Langton was, however, only five-and-thirty, 
but he had one of those faces of which we are wont 
to say, “It might belong to any age.” At five-and- 
twenty he had looked as old as he did now, and at fifty 
he would most likely look but little older. His charac- 
ter had developed with peculiar rapidity. He had 
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lived always amongst elderly people, and his mind 
had matured at an unusually early age. In appear- 
ance, in language, in thought, he was like a man 
well advanced in middle fife, and as such Sydney 
had 
pared for the sequel of the story, and the awakening 
Was proportionately startling. It came about in this 
Wise :— 


considered him. She was thus utterly unpre- 


It was a lovely April evening, so mild and sweet 
and bright that it seemed as if summer had come 
Sydney, a fair vision in her 
long white evening dress, was flitting about the long 


almost before her time. 


drawing-room, and making little excursions on to the 
terrace to report upon the beauties of the scene with- 
out, whilst the two elderly sisters sat beside the fire, 
and exchanged somewhat significant glances. 


rP 


“Are you going to speak to-night?” whispered 
Miss Penelope. 

“T think so, 
pave the way.” 

“Do you think she suspects anything ?” 

“T hardly see how she could fail to.” 

At this moment Sydney entered by the 
window. 

“My dear child,” said Miss Langton, “ you will get 
Come to the fire, 


Oliver has consented that I should 


long 


cold, going in and out like that. 
and warm yourself.” 

Sydney laughed lightly. 

“1 think it is warmee out of doors than 
night, Miss Langton. 

Still she came in, and knelt down in front of the 


in, to- 
It is a sweet evening.” 


fire, her eyes shining with a happy light, aad her lips 
curving into an unconscious smile, for out on the 
terrace she had been dreaming of the absent Hugh, 
and in the soft light, half from the young moon, half 
from the saffron glow in the western sky, had been 
erecting a beautiful airy castle, wherein she and her 
lover were presently to reign supreme. 

“Suppose, my dear,” said Miss Langton, with a 
little hesitation of manner most unusual with her, 
“that you were to eall us by more familiar titles than 
heretofore. We are no longer strangers now, and 
hope to be still less so in the future.” 

Sydney raised her frank, bright eyes, and looked 
with surprise into Miss Langton’s rather conscious 
face. 

“T will call you anything you like,” she answered, 
feeling sure kindness was meant, although she failed 
quite to comprehend its drift. ‘“ What shall it 
be?” 

“ Supposing you were to learn to say Sister Brid- 
get and Sister Penelope,” and the face of the severe 
spinster flushed a little. 

“T will if you like,” answered Sydney, slowly and 

“but—but do you not think 
better than sister? You see, 


somewhat doubtfully ; 
that aunt would be 
you are so much——” 

“Yes, my dear, you need not be afraid to say it. 
We are much older than you; but, on the other 
hand—you see—possibly sister will soon be more 


appropriate.” 
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Sydney could hardly restrain a little laugh. She 
had not the least idea whither this preamble tended. 
and the sight of Miss Langton, visibly nervous and 
constrained, was too strange and funny not to excite 
her secret mirth. 

“Why more appropriate?” she asked, as gravely 
as she could, 

“T think, my dear, your heart must be able to 
answer that question better than I can do,” answered 
Miss Langton, with just a touch of severity, for she 
thought Sydney inclined to be frivolous ; whilst Miss 
Penelope added, more gently— 

“ Because, dear child, we hope that very soon you 
will be our sister—by marriage,” the last two words 
were spoken in a whisper. 

Sydney started to her feet as if she had been 
stung. Her very bewilderment, astonishment, and 
dismay gave her calmness. 

“ What do you mean?” she asked steadily, and with 
eyes that glowed strangely in the lamp-light. ‘“ What 
are you both talking about ?” 

Miss Langton looked at her, the softness in her 
face turning to cold displeasure. 

“Do not assume, Sydney, an ignorance which can 
scarcely be genuine. You must, by this time, be as 
well aware as others are of the feelings with which 
our brother regards you.” 

Sydney clasped her hands closely together to keep 
down the flood of resentment and indignation which 
threatened to overmaster her. She said again, still 
more coldly 

“What do you mean ?” 

Oliver loves 
you, and is determined to win your love.” 


“T have already said what I mean. 


Desperation lent Sydney calmness, which gave 
way, as she proceeded, to great excitement. 

“Mr. Langton knows quite well that my love is 
not mine to give. I was engaged to be married 
before ever IT saw him ; and although he has seen fit 
to withhold his consent, and to separate us for the 
period of time during which the law permits him to 
tyrannise over me, I am still as much engaged as if 
the bond were acknowledged before all the world ; 
and as soon as I am free from this prison I shall 
marry Hugh Graham. But even if not—if Hugh 
were to die, or if he had never existed, nothing would 
ever induce me to marry Oliver Langton. He is the 
one man in the whole world whom I most fear and 
detest. If he has commissioned you to insult me with 
these hateful tenders of an affection which he cannot 
really feel—his nature is too foreign to all real love— 
you may tell him that I hurl his propesal back to 
him with scorn, and that I will never, never, never 


consent to be his wife—not if he drags me by force 
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to the altar, not if he kills me for refusing to do his 
will! Tell him so, for it is the truth!” 

“Sydney Furneaux, for shame of yourself!” 

The sudden severity of the words recalled Sydney 
to herself. 
of passion and fear, and her words had poured forth 


She was trembling with a strange mixture 


like a torrent, almost without her own volition. She 
Her whole soul 
Oliver 


felt strangely shaken and agitated. 
was in a tempest. It seemed to her that 
Langton had surpassed himself in this last indignity 
offered her. Was it not enough that he had separated 
her from her lover, and carried her away into cap- 
tivity ? 
dare to proffer her his hateful love ? 


Why must he heap insult upon injury, and 
Oh, but she 
would be as insolent as he had been! She would 
show him that a woman can show spirit too when 
driven to desperation. He should learn a lesson if 
he dared speak a single word upon such a subject. 
Oh, yes, she would be ready for him ! 

“You had better go to your room, Sydney, and 
recover from your shocking fit of passion. It is very 
sad to see such an undisciplined nature under so fair 
an exterior. Go! I have no more to say to you. I 
am most grieved and pained by this unprovoked dis- 
play of temper. If Oliver has anything more to say 
to you, he must say it himself.” 

A sudden terror seized upon Sydney, despite her 
protestations of a moment back. 

“T do not wish to see him, and I will not. I will 
not listen to a word he says.” 

“That will be as he pleases,” was the frigid 
answer ; “you will listen to whatever he chooses to 
say.” 

Sydney trembled more violently than ever, for she 
krew that Miss Langton spoke the truth. 

“You think that he will—marry me—whether I 
choose or not,” panted the girl, looking like a hunted 
stag at bay. “But I will not—! tell you I will 
not!” 

To Miss Langton this was merely a childish ebulli- 
tion of temper, that required putting down severely. 

“That will remain to be proved,” she answered 
equably. “Oliver generally manages to obtain his 
own way, in spite of obstacles and opposition.” 

With these sinister words ringing in her ears, 
Sydney turned and fled to her own room. 

“He means to marry me! He will make me 
marry him! He always does what he chooses in 
spite of everythir 


! 


ig! Have I not found it so again 
What shall Ido? What will become 


I am so weak, and he is so strong. But 


and again ? 
of me? 


come what will, I will never, never marry him. I 
will die first !” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CONQUESTS OF PEACE. 
s bike THE STORY OF WILLIAM PENN. 


es) IN TWO PARTS. 


f OWER HILL still 
wears an air of ancient 
vreatness, and here are 
still to be seen some 
of the houses of the 
gentry and merchants 
who lived here’ in 
great state down to 
the middle of the 
eighteenth — century. 
But Tower Hill has 
other memories than 
those of wealth and 
fashion. Here were 
the scaffold and the 
gallows of the City 
which have figured in so many of the gloomiest 
pictures of English history. Yet Tower Hill, in 
spite of its blood-stained memories, has at least 
one tradition of happy augury. On the east side 
of the Hill, within a court adjoining London 
Wall, was born one of the Heroes of Peace. Here 
William Penn first saw the light on October 14, 
1644. 

William Penn came of a notable family—the 
Penns of Buckinghamshire, who trace their 
descent, as he has himself recorded, from a 
Welshman of position, John Tudor, who came to 
be called John Pennmunnith, and then John 
Penn, because he lived on the top of one of the 
Welsh mountains. At the time of William’s 
birth his father was a captain in the navy, but 
of independent fortune, with a seat at Wanstead, 
in Bucks; while his mother, Margaret Jasper, 
was a Dutch lady. She seems to have been re- 
tiring in disposition, but we know little of her 
except that, as we shall see, her love for her son 
endured “ through evil report and good report.” 
Captain Penn's rise was so rapid that he has not 
escaped calumny. He was made a Vice-Admiral 
and advanced in estate by the Protector ; but in 
1654, upon the failure of an expedition to His- 
paniola, he was degraded and lodged in the 
Tower. It is then not to be greatly wondered 
at that upon the deposition of Richard Cromwell 
he should have hailed with joy the Restoration. 
Hastening to Holland to offer allegiance to 
Charles, he was knighted. But before the end 
of his life he had reason to know the truth of 
the wise precept of David: “ Put not your trust 
in princes, nor in the son of man, in whom there 
is no help.” 

It is pleasant to picture the childhood of the 
man who was afterwards to be the founder of 
Pennsylvania. It was spent chiefly at Wan- 








FIRST PART. 


stead. He went to Archbishop Harsnett’s school, 
at the neighbouring village of Chigwell. 

Before he left school, he believed himself to 
have been the subject of a spiritual visitation. It 
was in his twelfth year, when he was alone in his 
room, he tells us, “he was suddenly surprised 
with an inward comfort ; and, as he thought, an 
external glory in the room, which gave rise to 
religious emotions, during which he had _ the 
strongest conviction of the being of God, and 
that the soul of man was capable of enjoying 
communication with Him.” He seems to have 
looked upon this as a first call to a holy life. But 
his convictions cannot be dated from this event, 
which was probably nothing more than the wak- 
ing dream of a boy whose consciousness of high 
and holy things was springing into life. 

His education was carefully looked after by 
his parents, who probably destined him for the 
public service. For some years he studied under 
a private tutor at his father’s residence on Tower 
Hill. It was not until after the Restoration that 
he was entered as a gentleman-commoner at 
Christ Church, Oxford. Yet, soon after he 
commenced residence at the University, he came 
under Puritan influence. Perhaps of all sects 
none were at this time more discredited than the 
Society of Friends. But at Oxford their views 
were taught by a notable preacher, Thomas Loe, 
a disciple of George Fox, who was destined to 
exercise the greatest influence over William Penn. 
Thomas Loe was imprisoned for his faith, but not 
before his teachings had taken root, and William 
Penn headed a little band of undergraduates in 
resisting the new mandates against Nonconform- 
ity! Within the walls at Christ Church, Penn 
organised a little congregation of his own, just as 
in the next century Wesley formed another inside 
the precincts of Lincoln College. 

Matters soon reached a crisis. To Penn and 
his comrades, surplices were “ Popish rags,” and 
when, in obedience to the Royal commands, the 
college authorities required them to be worn, they 
broke into open revolt, and not only refused to 
obey, but “fell upon those students who ap- 
peared in surplices, and tore them everywhere 
over their heads.” Whether he was expelled 
from the University for this is doubtful, though 
from what he himself says, it seems to have 
been the case. But he certainly left Oxford at 
the end of his second year. His father, now 
an Admiral and a Court favourite, was highly 
incensed at his son’s disgrace, and in this light, 
too, he looked upon his adhesion to Quakerism. 
It was, it seems, only owing to his mother’s 
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loving intercession that his incensed father was 
so far reconciled as to send him to the Paris 
of Louis XIV., in the hope that the gaieties 
of the dissolute French Court would shame him 
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who to some extent influenced his theological 
studies. But Penn was always a bitter opponent 
of the teachings of Calvin, and Amyrant was 
an ardent Calvinist. He also visited Italy and 


WILLIAM PENN AND HIS WIFE MEETING GEORGE FOX, 


out of his convictions. But the young man 
passed unscathed through these temptations ; 
although he was so far influenced by the fashions 
of the time as to fight a duel, in which he mag- 
tanimously spared his opponent’s life. He em- 
braced the opportunity of visiting Saumur, where 
he came under the influence of Moses Amyrant, 
the president of the French Protestant College, 





the Alps, but in 1664 returned home. His 
father now sent him to Ireland to the Court of 
the Duke of Ormond. A military career in its 
most attractive guise, with all its advantages of 
fame and fortune, now offered itself to him, and 
greatly must the young man, whose whole life 
bespeaks him a brave and natural born leader of 
men, have been dazzled by the prospect. He even 
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gained some reputation by his share in repressing 
an insurrection at Carrickfergus. An interesting 
record of him as he now was has come dewn to 
us. The only authentic portrait of this hero of 
peace was painted at this time, and by a curious 
coincidence represents him in his new suit of 
armour. 

When on an official mission to Cork, he again 
met Thomas Loe, whose ministrations again 
riveted his mind, which was never afterwards to 
be dulled by the sneers of the fashionable, nor 
daunted by the persecution of the bigoted. He 
now threw himself heart and soul into the service 
of the Society of Friends, He threw up his appoint- 
ments, Was in consequence discarded by his father, 
arrested as a schismatic, and imprisoned, upon 
the scantiest evidence of having broken the law. 
He was released through the instrumentality of 
friends at Court. But no consideration of policy 
availed to turn him aside from the path upon 
which he had now entered. His life as a minister 
of the despised sect was one perpetual warfare. 
It is idle to deny that many of the works which 
now poured from his pen are tainted with the 
bitterness of religious controversy. But it is 
necessary to remember the vulgar abuse that was 
heaped upon the Quakers, and the treatment to 
which they were subjected, before we hastily con- 
demn their champion. And Penn’s “ No Cross, 
No Crown,” which he wrote in the Tower, in 
1668, during one of his longest periods of con- 
finement, has not unjustly been ranked with 
Baxter's “Saint’s Everlasting Rest.” 

It is pleasant to know that he was reconciled 
to his father, who had suffered reverses through a 
Court intrigue, before the death of the Admiral in 
1670. Misfortune had chastened the temper of 
the old sailor, and there is reason to believe that 
his son’s ministrations were greatly blessed to him, 
at length convinced of the worthlessness of place 
and power, and assured of the real grandeur of 
the convictions and teachings of his son. 

Nor can we follow here the details of the bitter 
persecution of which William Penn was the 
victim owing to his unremitting efforts on behalf 
of his brethren. They are among the saddest 
chapters in history. But they were destined to 
bear fruit. In 1672, Penn, who had just returned 
from a mission on the Continent, met Gulielma 
Springett, the daughter of Mary Pennington by 
her first marriage with Sir William Springett, a 
Parliamentarian officer. There are few prettier 
idylls in biography than that which tells of the 
love between William Penn and this beautiful 
Puritan maiden. The Penningtons were a notable 
Quaker family, and “Guli” had been brought up 
in the strictest school of the sect, so that she was 
in every way most fitted to be a helpmate to her 
heroic husband.  Wilham and ‘“QGuli” were 
married in this year, and retired to live at the 
still charming village of Rickmansworth, in Herts. 





William's j :trimony was considerable, amounting 
to about £1,500 a year, in those days a handsome 
income, But not even such a temptation to enjoy 
rural repose after the butfetings of the past 
could induce Penn to remit his earnest efforts on 
behalf of the Friends. In 1673 he and his wife 
went to Bristol to meet George Fox, upon his 
return from America, and of anxious interest must 
that meeting have been. Fox was almost im- 
mediately imprisoned at Worcester. Penn, now 
a recognised leader of the Quakers, was unremit- 
ting in his efforts in Fox’s behalf, and was 
ultimately successful. In addition to the religious 
and doctrinal controversies in which he was at this 
time largely engaged, Penn’s position in the 
Society now brought him into a dispute which 
had arisen between two Quakers, John Fenwick 
and Edward Byllinge, relating to a half share of 
a tract of land in New Jersey. By his award he 
gave Fenwick one-tenth of the district, witha 
sum of money, and the remaining nine-tenths 
to Byllinge. The decision is admitted to have 
been just and impartial, although it gave rise to 
disputes, and the incident is of the greatest 
historical interest, since it brought William Penn 
first into contact with the New World. 

In the next year Byllinge failed, and Penn, 
with other trustees, took charge of his estate for 
the benefit of his creditors. In his management 
of this property he soon gave proof of possess- 
ing the greatest administrative ability. In 1677 
he purchased fresh property with the trust funds, 
built a town on Chygoes Island, which was 
afterwards called Burlington, and drew up a con- 
stitution for the colony, which was essentially 
democratic in spirit, for it placed the power in the 
people. This territory came to be known as 
West New Jersey, and since the watchword of 
religious liberty was engraved upon its banner it 
was soon peopled by a large contingent of Friends 
and exiles for conscience’ sake. But although 
the national grandeur and wealth of the New 
World was now impressed upon his mind, it was 
some years before he thought of embarking his 
private fortunes in such a venture. 

His work at home was now of a most arduous 
and exacting character. He had so far overcome 
the personal hostility of most of those who 
differed from him in faith, that he was permitted 
to reside in peace at Worminghurst, in Sussex, 
his wife’s paternal estate. The house has long 
since been razed, and the property merged into 
that of the Duke of Norfolk, but it is interest- 
ing to know that some stables still standing here 
date back as far gs the time of William and 
Gulielma Penn. 

The missionary spirit was now strong upon 
him. He visited Germany and the Nether- 
lands, in company with Fox and Barelay, in 
1677. Full of interest were their experiences, 
and they were greatly encouraged by their 
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reception in the land of Luther. Yet both in 
England and abroad this was a time of terrible 
persecution, Quakers were fined, flogged, and 
imprisoned ; hundreds died in gaol, and thousands 
were punished with the utmost rigour of the law. 
The Conventicle Act especially pressed hardly on 
them. Penn, who seems to have never wholly 
lost his family influence at Court, used his ut- 
most endeavours to get Quakers included in a 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS 
SPECIAL LESSON FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
©, = eo A NEW LIFE. 

‘| To read—Rev. axaxi. (part ). 





q LL children fond of something new 
new dress, book, game, story. 
Athenians used to spend most of 


y their time in hearing the news. 
Sh Ne (Acts xvii. 21.) So now eager rush 
a p for newspapers. Have begun a new 


year. Old year gone—cannot call 
it back —all its doings of good or evil done—-nothing 


can alter them. All this year lies before—hopes, 
fears, deeds, wishes—like blank pages of a book. 
What shall be written on them 7 

Do not know what will happen to us this year. 
Perhaps go on in the same life—living in same 
place —with same friends and doing same work. Or 
may have a great change—leave sciiool, go to new 
home, live with new people. Or may have sickness, 
accident, death. What then? J/ust begin new 
life beyond grave —life where all things changed. 

Not much told us of the new life in the Bible 
could not understand much. Still enough to show 
us the joy of the new life, for all alike love God 
there. 

I. HAppy Lire. (Read 1—-7.) What makes this 
Children 


friends go to distant lands, 


life often so unhappy? (@) Separation. 
have to leave home 
St. John (who wrote this) was an exile in a lonely 
island (Rev. i. 9), far from home and friends. In 
new heaven no more go out for ever—endless re- 
union, Great happy family. God with men—they 
all dwelt together for ever. (4) Sor- 


His people 
row. This life full of sickness—infants pine and 
die —children often suffer—doctors —abound—hos- 
pitals of all kinds. Accidents frequent. At. last 
pain and suffering of death. But ¢here—what is 
said? All things new. New bodies, perfectly strong, 
well, healthy. New minds, never tired with lessons 
or sad with troubles. No want, pain, hunger, thirst, 
no cares for daily bread. God Himself provide 
all—feed hungry and thirsty, wipe away tears—and 
all this for ever -only joy left. 

Il. A Hoty Lire. (Read 22—27.) What makes 
it holy 2 (a) The Presence of God, Who is holy (Is. 
Vi. 3). (b) The Presence of saints, who are the in- 
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FOR 
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general bill for the relief of dissenters, but the 
measure fell through. It is necessary, in order 
to understand the popular odium in’ which 
Quakers were held, to remember that it was 
currently believed that they were Jesuits in 
disguise. They endured, as a consequence which 
was accentuated by the discovery of the plot of 
Titus Oates, a mass of misplaced opprobrium 
which it is ditticult now to realise. 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


ha itants of heaven ! Those who are saved (verse 24) 
reaeemed with precious blood of Christ (1 Pet. i. 
19), made their robes white. (Rev. vii. 14.) (¢) The 
No tempter, such as came to Eve. 
No malice, like that of 
the Jews to Stephen. No covetousness, such as 
Ahab’s 

How can we attain that life? Must repent of sin 
(Matt. iv. 17)—seek holiness (Heb. xii. 14) 
the light (1 John i. 7). 
for new life hereafter. Let this be aim this year. 


LESSON. Dehold, I make all things new. 


Absence of sin. 
No anger, as that of Cain. 
lies, like Gehazi’s. All pure, sinless. 


walk in 
Thus holy life here prepares 


ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 
No. 10. A SABBATH AT CAPERNAUM. 
To read—St. Luke iv. 31—44. 
I. AN Evin Spirit. (Read 31—37.) Christ still 
in Galilee—had been rejected at Nazareth—how had 
He escaped? Visited other places in the district 
came to Capernaum, on west of Sea of Galilee 
afterwards called His own city 
there. Where did He always go on the Sabbath ? 
One remarkable scene. 


spent some weeks 
service rome on Sails 


recited—Law and Prophets read—sudden  dis- 


turbance—man in a fit—kind of frenzy—screams 
out in midst. What does He say? But Jesus rises 
What does He say? The evil 


spirit makes last effort 


—calm, unmoved. 
man struggles in convul- 
sions, and then suddenly becomes calm, All are 
astonished—a whisper runs round 


synagogue 
‘what wonderful power—even the unclean spirits 
obey Him!” 

LESSON. Jesus Christ ever the same. (Heb. xii. 11.) 
Other evil spirits calmed by Him—pride, envy, 


No wonder His fame spreads, 


malice, passion. Have we any of these? Will we 
not seek His help? 
I]. A GREAT FEVER. (Read 38, 39.) Service in 


synagogue over—Christ seeks rest and refreshment. 
Where did He go? Not to His own family, for they 
did not believe on Him. (John vii. 5.) So walked 
short distance to village of Bethsaida—which dis- 
ciples lived there? (John i. 44.) The mistress of 
What does Christ do? 
by same power cures evil disease. 
(Matt. 


XXxviii. 18.) What does St, Peter's mother-in-law 


the house lies ill. Has just 
cured evil spirit 


All power is His in heaven and earth. 
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do? Thus, taking her natural place in the house 
onge more, gratefully ministering to Christ’s wants. 

Lesson. In everything give thanks. 

III. WorkK AND PRAYER. (Read 40—44.) Christ 
not much time for rest. Service in the synagogue. 
Then miracle in Peter’s house—now at sunset crowd 
round the door, Why had they come? His fame 
had spread round the village. Sick people of all 
kinds brought to the house. Christ goes about in 
dusk among ec: owd of sufferers—not merely soothing 
with kind woids (as doctor in hospital) but touching 
sick—at once healing them—casting out devils. 
What were the evil spirits forbidden to do? Must 
not say that He was the Messiah, for His hour was 
not yet come. (John vii. 30.) 

This long, fatiguing day at last ended. What did 
Christ do in early morning? Wanted quiet for 
meditation and prayer. Not long left alone. Vil- 
lagers sought Him out, begged Him to remain with 
them. Not so—He must visit the other villages, 
and preach there also, So He left them—healed— 
happy—hungering after Him. What a changed 
place Bethsaida must have seemed ! 

Lesson, Work useless without prayer. 

NOTES, 

31. Capernaum. Townonearayan road to Jerusalem, 

33. Unclean devil. Insane either by disease or 
evil passions, 


No. 11. Two MIRACLEs. 
To read —St, Luke v. 1—15. 

T. DRAUGHT OF FISHES. (Read 1—11.) Last 
time heard of crowd in evening. Why had the 
people come? Not so to-day—came to hear Christ 
speak. Where was Christ teaching? Fishermen 
given up work for the day as hopeless, sat cleaning 
and mending their nets. Who were the fishermen ? 
(See Matt. iv. 1S—21.) Can picture Christ. sitting 
on stern of boat teaching—people sitting about on 
the shore—children playing with shingle. Sermon 
over, What command did Christ give? What did 
St. Peter say? What did he do? So the word is 
given— the nets let down—drawn up again. Lo! 
they are full of fish. Two boats’ load—all the four 
partners, James, John, Simon, and Andrew, hard at 
work hauling in the fishes. What did Peter say 
to Christ? No word of thanks, but confession of sin 
—felt he was in the presence of his God—therefore 
felt his own sinfulness just as Manoah when saw 
angel. (Judg. xiii. 22.) So always—when soul first 
feels its sin, there is fear; then, when forgiven, love 
casts out fear. So Christ cheered him, and gave him 
second eall. Had been called before to believe 
(John i. 42) ; is called now to wori—to do work of 
Apostle. What was the result? All four left their 
homes and followed Christ. 

Lessons. (1) Faith. Peter showed strong faith 
in Christ. Though unsuccessful, obeys Christ’s 
commands. His faith rewarded by success. This 
the faith allneed, Faith in Christ as Saviour—Lord 





THE QUIVER. 


—Friend. Then will follow His guidance, and all be 
well. (2) Humility. Peter felt himself unworthy— 
so must all—but a contrite heart not despised—God 
gives grace to lowly. (James iv. 6.) 

II. HEALING OF LEPER. (Read 12—16.) Often 
heard of leprosy——hideous, hopeless disease. Foul 
to look at—no known remedy. Of whom had this 
man heard? So eame to Christ—fell on his face— 
worshipped Him as God—entreated Him as Man, 
He knows Christ caw heal any, he hopes He will 
heal Aim. What was the result? Christ was 
willing—healed him at once—touched him to show 
great sympathy. What was the leper todo? Must 
fulfil all the requirements of the law (see Lev. xiy. 
4—10), and make thank-offering for recovery. 

LESSONS. (1) Christ's sympathy—shown by His 
listening to him, touching him, healing him. Touched 
with all feelings of our infirmities—therefore may 
go to Him for comfort, healing, help. (2) Christ's 
Jorgiveness. Leprosy type of sin—foul, deadly, 
Christ heals also this disease (Ps. ciii. 3), but must 
feel it as the leper did if would be saved. 

NOTES. 

Lake of Gennesaret or Sea of Galilee, five miles 
long by twelve broad. 

5. Master not rabbi, but “teacher.” 

13. Touched him—tforbidden by the law of Moses 
(Num. v. 2), but “law of compassion older than law 
of Moses.” 

No. 12. THE SICK OF THE PALsy. CALLING OF LEVI. 

To read—St, Luke v. 16—39. 

FAME of Christ’s miracles spread abroad. But He 
came also to teach His new Gospel. Took every 
opportunity to gather people together. Last time 
saw Him teaching by sea—to-day in a house at 
Capernaum. How far did people come? Even 
Pharisees and learned doctors assembled—great 
crowd—great power to heal—one special miracle. 

I. THE SICK OF THE PALSY. (Read 18—26.) 
(a) The sufferer. Poor paralysed man—carried ona 
mattress by four friends—obliged to be taken up the 
outside stairease—an aperture to be made in the 
covering and the man let down by ropes to Christ’s 
presence. What does this show? Great faith and 
perseverance, (b) The cure. What did Christ say to 
him? Knew all things—knew man was troubled in 
mind as well as body. What did the people think ? 
Christ showed He was God by knowing what was in 
their hearts, and then curing the man, Therefore 
showed He could also forgive sins. 

LESSON. Soul needs healing before body. Same 
God forgives sin and heals infirmities. (Ps. ciii. 3.) 

II. THe CALL oF Levi. (Read 17—32.) What 
was his other name? (Matt. ix. 9.) Matthew means 
“ cift of God,” probably taken as name after his eall. 
What was he? Receiving taxes of numerous vessels 
on the lake. Probably a rich man—able to aftord feast 
to large number of friends. Notice—(a) His readi- 
ness, Christ called—he obeyed at once. Probably 
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geen and heard Him before—been waiting for a 
special call. (6) His eagerness. Wants all his 
friends to see and know Christ—so invites them all. 
(c) His humility. Willing to be classed with sinners 
if only may have presence of Saviour. 

Lesson. To-day if ye will hear His voice, harden 
not your hearts. 

II[. PARABLE OF THE BoTTLes. (Read 33—39.) 
What are Pharisces surprised at? That disciples of 
teacher professing to be so holy do not adopt all 
their customs, prayers, etc. What does Christ say ? 
Time to feast and fast—now time for joy. He, their 
Friend, is with them. When He leaves them will be 
time of sadness and sorrow. Explains this by two 
short parables. New cloth no use as patch on old 
clothes—makes rent worse. New wine will ferment 
and burst old bottles. So His a new teaching of love 
and liberty, not to be mixed with old ceremonies, 

LessON. Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty. ~ = 

No. 13. THE SABBATH. 
To Read—St. Luke vi. 1—19. 

I. A SABBATH WALK. (Kead 1—5.) Christ and 
His disciples walking through fields of wheat ripe 
for harvest. They, hungry, plucking ears—rubbing 
then—blowing away husks—eating grains. Who 
objected ? Pharisees eager to keep letter of the law 
—remind of fourth commandment forbidding any 
work, But merey a greater law than that. Need 
might compel breaking the letter of the law. What 
example did Christ give? David on plea of necessity 
fearlessly broke the law (see 1 Sam. xxi. 1—6), and 
High Priest allowed it. Christ is greater than he 

is Lord even of Sabbath—therefore could acquit 
disciples of wrong-doing. 


“Tie Quiver” 
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Lesson. Works of necessity lawful on Sabbath. 

Il. A SABBATH MIRACLE. (Read 6—11.) Where 
did Christ always go on the Sabbath? Who was in 
the synagogue this day? Besides this afflicted man 
were others come for different object—not to pray 
and hear God’s Word, but to watch and spy Christ— 
try and catch Him breaking the law. Christ knew 
why they had come. Did that stop Him? No, He 
made the man stand out publicly in the midst. What 
question did Christ ask? He was planning a cure— 
they were planning His harm—which was better ? 
They could not answer. So Christ bade the man 
stretch out his hand. He had come to the syna- 
yogue to be healed, believed Christ’s power, obeyed 
Christ’s word, and was healed. What effect had 
it on Christ's enemies? So bitterly they hated 
Him. 

LESSON. Works of mercy lawful on the Sabbath. 

III. CALL OF THE APosTLES. (Read 12—19.) 
Now time come for Christ to choose apostles to be 
with Him, and then carry on His work after He 
returned to heaven. What did He do first? He 
Who knew all things yet gave time for special prayer 
before this important choice. Then called together 
His disciples (or learners), chose out twelve apostles 
(or messengers). Do not know what He said or 
did to them, probably prayed and blessed them. 
Then all came down to the plain—special manifes- 
tation of Christ's power. Their faith confirmed— 
from that day they went with Him everywhere. 

LESSONS. (1) Importance of prayer. Before 
all undertakings—or beginning new life. If Christ 


needed it, how much more we. (2) Blessedness of 


discipleship. To be with, hear Christ. We too 
may learn of Him. Will ye also be His disciples ? 





“TRE QOVIvVER” 
QUESTIONS. 

21. When did Jerusalem first take the name of 
the “ City of David” ? 

22. “Throw dust in the air.” In what way are 
we to understand this expression ? 

23. Why did David dwell in Hebron ? 

24. Howlong did the Ark remain at Kirjath-jearim ? 
25. In what way did God bless David for his desire 
) build a house of God at Jerusalem ? 

26. With whatcondition did Davidaccept the trans- 
fer of the kingdomof Israel from Saul’s son to himself ? 

27. What circumstance took place immediately 
after the death of Saul which shows that the people 
looked upon David as their future king ? 

28. What did David do with all the gold and sil- 
ver vessels which tributary nations gave to him as 


= 


tokens of submission ? 
29. What advice did St. Paul give to the Thessa- 
lonians as to the avoidance of worldly excitement? 
30. Who was Chimham ? 
1032 


BIBLE CLASS. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 128. 

11. That as “none but the Levites ought to carry 
the Ark of God,” He was displeased that the Levites 
should have neglected their duty. (1 Chron. xv. 
2, 12, 13, and xiii. 10.) 

12. John vi. 62. 

13. 1 Kings viii. 50, and Dan. i. 9. 

14, 1 Sam. xxi. 2, and xxii. 22. 

15. 1 Sam. xxv. 29. 

16. 1 Sam. xxx. 6. 

17. The packing up of our lugguge—the word 
“carriage” being used to express that which is 
carried. (Acts xxi. 15.) 

18. When, after ruling over Judah seven years in 
Hebron, he was made king over all Israel. (2 Sam. v.3.) 

19. David, in his lamentation over Saul, says, “Ye 
daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you 
in scarlet.” (2 Sam. i. 24.) 

20. His nephew Asahel, the son of Zeruiali, who 
waa slain by Abner. (2 Sam. ii, 32.) 
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“WITNESSES 


L—THE MINISTER. BY THE 


(Acts v. 32.) 

word witness (udprup) denotes 
either the testimony given to any 
person or any fact, or the person 
who delivers that testimony. (Luke 
ib2 John xve- 20 2. Actsv. 32.) 
In the latter sense it is applied 
to Jesus Christ, Who is called the 
Faithful Witness, not only because He revealed all 
truth and bare record to it, but also because He 
sealed it with His blood, and was therefore a 
martyr, or witness, to it. 

Knowledge is conveyed to our minds by in- 
stinct, by reason, by experience, and by faith, 
In the last case it comes to us by the testimony 
of others, and our belief of it is called receiving 
their witness. (1 John v. 9.) And that testimony 
must be examined to see how far it corresponds 
with what we know of God from His works ; and 
the character of the witnesses must also be tested, 
and we must see whether or not they are credible. 

We are certain that the books which constitute 
the Gospel were written by those whose names 
they bear, and there is no reason to question 
their veracity, since there was nothing in their 
circumstances to induce them to publish a false- 
hood. Moreover, the leading facts of the Gosvel 
history are corroborated by others who either 
were living at the time, or had personal inter- 
course with the authors of that history, 

And all this testimony is continuous. The 
concurrence of the multitudes who first embraced 
Christianity, and the numerous churches into 
which they were gathered, fill up the interval of 
time between the written testimony of its authors 
and the first ages of the Christian dispensation, 
so that it became almost a daily record of its 
progress, attested by the testimony of thousands. 
Every convert added to this testimony. Is he a 
Gentile? His profession of discipleship would 
be sure to bring loss, persecution, and, in many 
cases, martyrdom. Is he a Jew? Christianity 
was in the highest degree repugnant to the feel- 
ings and prejudices of the entire nation ; and 
converts from Judaism were convinced more by 
the force of its evidences than by the power of 
its doctrines. And, when we consider the enorm- 
ous sacrifices they had to make, and that they 
had nothing to gain, and almost everything to 
lose by confessing Christ, we must regard their 
testimony as an honest one. 

But the witness of God is greater. His whole 
Word is His testimony. That part, however, in 
which we are most deeply interested is the wit- 
ness borne to His Son—TuHE CuristT—and we find 
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UNTO ME.” 
REV. F. TRESTRAIL, D.D. 


it in Moses, the Psalms, and the Prophets, as the 
two disciples saw after their memorable conver. 
sation with Jesus on their way to Emmaus, 
Thus we have a vast number of witnesses, living 
in different times and in different countries, 
bearing testimony to the great central Truth that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God and the Saviour 
of men, and to all who believe this Divine 
Record the Father gives eternal life, and this lif 
is in ILis Son, ; 

Now Christian ministers in the present day are 
not witnesses in precisely the same sense as were 
the Apostles and the early disciples of Christ. 
They have never seen Him, nor heard His voice, 
nor beheld Him casting out devils, healing the 
sick, feeding the hungry, opening the eyes of 
the blind, and ealling the dead back to life; 
they never saw His agony in Gethsemane, nor 
were present when He was insulted and scorned 
at Pilate’s bar, and then nailed to the accursed 
tree. But it requires no extraordinary effort of 
the imagination to realise these facts, and there 
is no reason to doubt that every true believer 
has these facts as vividly impressed on his mind 
as they would be if he were actually present 
when they happened. If the presence of Christ 
in the midst of every company of true worship- 
pers is realised as a fact, mysterious though the 
fact may be, what is to hinder such devout per- 
sons from being carried back, by the energy of 
an exalted and hallowed imagination, to the 
time when their Lord was upon earth, and to 
walk with Him amidst the scenes described 
with so much torce and beauty in the Gospel 
narrative, and to have fellowship with Him in 
His sufferings and death? Having this grand 
testimony in their hands, and believing it with 
all their hearts, Christian ministers, even now, 
are Christ’s witnesses, though ages have rolled 
between their day and His life on earth. And it 
may be questioned whether they could bear a 
more effective testimony if they had been eye- 
witnesses of His glory, and had been with Him 
on the holy mount. 

It may naturally be asked, what are the grounds 
for such a statement as that just made? Let the 
reader think how vast is the accumulation in the 
number of the witness-bearers, as time has gone 
on, As every new convert to the Christian faith 
in primitive times was a fresh witness to the 
Truth, so all who have since come to Christ, are 
witnesses, Their testimony is less public than 
that of the preacher, yet because they are the 
light of the world, and the salt of the earth, it is of 
great power. From his position, character, and 
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office, the minister is more prominent, and his 
testimony is oftener spoken, and he becomes a 
chief among fellow-Christians. He has all this 
testimony before him, he heartily believes it, and 
the force of that faith compels him to speak. — It 
is no part of his duty to frame a system of rell- 
gious truth, but to explain and enforce truths 
already revealed. He is to declare what he has 
handled and tasted of the Word of Life; not to 
startle people with hypotheses, but boldly to 
declare authoritative doctrines; to remember Paul’s 
precept to Timothy, “ These things command and 
teach,” and to answer the question which springs 
from the lips of a penitent, “ What must [ do to 
be saved ? 7 

Christian ministers are witnesses for Christ, 
as much as were the first disciples and the 
Apostles, because they preach the same truths. 
Did they declare His incarnation, and that He 
was the Son of God, that His sufferings and 
death were sacrificial and substitutionary, that 
His resurrection completed His work on earth, and 
“brought life and immortality to light,” that He 
isnow our Advocate in heaven, “ able and will- 
ing to save to the uttermost, all who come unto 
God by Him,” and that He will come to judge 
the world, and give unto every man a lot ae- 
cordant with the deeds which he hath done in 
the body? So po we. And therefore we are His 
witnesses. 

And Christ’s ministers are so because they tes- 
tify to the power of these truths to renew and save 
thesoul. ‘The preaching of the Gospel is the grand 
instrument of effecting this purpose. A vast num- 
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ber of other schemes have been tried. But they 
have failed. This never does. Men may, and alas 
do, reject it, and they perish. He, however, who 
receives it in faith, becomes at once “a new 
creature” in Christ Jesus, and the Gospel “ is the 
power of God to His salvation.” And of that 
great change every believing penitent is con- 
scious. He has the witness of the Spirit, con- 
firming the testimouy of His own conscience, that 
he has  nassed from death to life.” Sueh in- 
stances of usefulness, such proofs of the divine 
power of the Gospel, will strengthen the preacher's 
faith in the message which he is appointed to 
declare, and give fresh force to his utterance 
of it. 

And, finally, Christian ministers testify to the 
effect which the Gospel of Christ has on their own 
minds. They thus become most important wit- 
nesses, for they speak of what they have handled 
and felt of the good Word of eternal life. Their 
right to minister to any Church arises from no 
mere secular authority, but from His call to the 
work. It is His voice they have heard, and His 
command they have obeyed, and they are sup- 
ported in their toil by the fact that He walks 
amidst the golden candle sticks, and holds the stars 
in Ilis right hand. Conscious of past sinfulness, 
deeply sensible of utter unworthiness, and how 
much they owe to the grace of God, each true 
preacher can adopt the language of St. Paul to 
Timothy : Howhe it for this cause I obtained mercy, 
that in me first Jesus Christ might show forth all 
longsuffering, jor a pattern to them who should 
hereafter believe on Him to life everlasting. 


DUNCAN’S GLASS. 


BY THE REY, P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “‘ THE OILED FEATHER,” “ MR. CLIPSTICK’S CLOCK,” ETC, 







HEN sometimes, sir,” said 
1 old Matthew Dunean, 
the coastguard at Tram- 
bay, “I’ve thought I’d 
write a book. I've got 
so far as to think what 
colour the cover should 
be, and that’s half the 
battle; and I settled it 
was to be as like the 
Union Jack as the book 
folk can make it; but I never 
get any farther. I'll tell you 
= some of the things I’ve seen 
through this glass, and what I’ve thought about 
them, too ; and if they do any folk good [’ll be all 
the better pleased. 
“Now, first of all, vou point this glass over at 
yonder old bit of a ruin on the cliffs. You can’t see 


a large black stone in it—well the focus ain’t right 
for your eye ; every man must shift it for himself ; 
but the stone is there-———” 

“Ay, I see it now. And T see a white cross—a 
rough dab of paint on it.” 

“Right ; when a man sees that, ‘tis a sign he has 
the focus right, and that he can see as I could—only 
I hope he'll never get the chance to see what I saw. 
When a man can see that white mark, ’t is a sign 
that he could know one person from another if they 
were standing at the same place; and that he could 
see all they were doing, and so to speak almost hear 
what they were saying. We ain't quite come to that 
yet, but if what folk say who come and talk to me in the 
summer-time be true, we're on our way to it—and we 
ain’t far off either. 


standing here, can see what is going on over there ? 


But now you’re sure that a man, 


“Well, fifteen years ago, come midsummer-day, 


I was on guard here at three o’clock in the morning, 
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I venerally gave a look all round with that glass ; and 
there was nothing at all in view out to sea—I kept 
watching a rabbit that was skipping in and out 
amongst the stones of the old ruin. Presently [ saw 
it was frightened, and ran away ; and I said to my- 
self, “Now, what’s that?’ for you know when a man is 
long hours in the same place, and there day after 
day, he’s glad of anything that makes a bit of a 
stir. 

“T hadn’t long to wait before I saw what made 
the rabbit jump away in such a hurry ; a man and a 
woman came out of the ruins, and sat down on some 
of the loose stones outside. The man was dark, with 
a sailor’s dress, and as far as I could make out—and 
that, I think, was pretty near—was about thirty years 
of age. He warn’t the looking man that I’d_ trust 
myself to, if I were a young girl—but no living man 
ean tell what any living woman will do, or will not 
do, and why she will do it—or will not do it—and 
that’s a knowledge I’ve come to by thinking, and 
by watching my old woman, and was one of the first 
things I was going to put down in my book. 

“ At first these two were friendly enough—even if 
the glass had been a trifle wrong in the focus, I 
could have seen that they were sweethearts ; but 
after they had been there half an hour or so, I saw 
that the girl hegan to move away a little from him ; 
and when he shifted his seat so as to get near her 
again, she made another move. 


“Said I, ‘Here’s the old story of all the world, of 


morning, noon, and night, going on here, on the top 
of this cliff at four o’clock in the morning.’ 

* But [ hadn’t time for mueh thinking; it took all 
my attention to be watching, There was a quarrel, 
that was plain, but, ‘Pooh,’ says | to myself, ‘they'll 
kiss and be friends in ten minutes.’ Well, I waited 
for the kissing, and then I thought I’d have another 
look round the ocean ; but that poor girl never got a 
kiss again. There was a something in her hand that 
he wanted to get—that was plain—though I couldn't 
quite make out what it was; but whatever it 
was, he snatched it from her, and she struck at 
him in her anger, and then there was a pushing 
about, but always with her getting nearer and 
nearer to the edge of the cliff, until at last I 
saw the man’s two arms thrust straight out, 
and over she went. Once or twice she hung for a 
moment on the face of the rock ; her dress caught in 
the brambles then; but it was only for a moment, 
she was in the sea in less time than it takes for me 
to tell you this. 

“The tide was full up at the time, but just on the 
turn ; and once it turns, it runs there almost like the 
race of a mill: and the man was soon lost to view in 
the ruins, and though T searched the ocean all 
round for miles, I never got sight of the body any 
more, 

“Now, sir, says [ to myself, ‘What shall [ do 
shall I report this?’ I thought, and thought, and 
thought, and at last I savs, ‘No, I won't report. it 
even to my old woman, for if I do there’s no knowing 


to whom she'll report it again.’ And the reason ft 
had for not doing it was this: says L to myself, ‘If 
there’s no one missing, and if the body never turns 
up, as T don’t believe it will, people will say I was 
dreaming; it may be theyll say L was drunk ; for all 
1 know, they may say Pmimad. Til just wait and 
see whether the body is ever found or not, Besides, 
says L to myself, ‘I can’t tell that a murder has been 
committed, They fell out, there’s no doubt of that; 
and there was a seuffling ; but perhaps her going 
over was an accident; I couldn’t swear that, when he 
thrust out his two hands, he had given her a push 
that had sent her over.’ 

“Well, sir, the burden of this secret lay heavy on 
my mind, and as [ walked up and down here on my 
lonely beat it began to eat into me. Says I to my- 
self, “Matthew Duncan, you know of a murder and 
you've never told of it,’ and it ended in my getting a 
fever, and [ was as near dead as any man could be, 
When I came a bit to myself, I had the parson sent 
for, and [ told him I had a great load on my mind, 
and wanted to ease it by telling it to him, and I told 
him the whole story from beginning to end, and our 
captain—I had him in and told it to him, too. 

“But the gentlemen only smiled at what I said. 
‘Poor fellow,’ says one, ‘the fever’s on him. still, 

‘Ay,’ says the other, ‘you see ’tis the same thing 
he’s been raving on all along.’ 

“Well, I was very weak, and couldn’t talk much, 
and Twas weary with my earnestness in trying to 
make them believe what [ had said, so I just laid 
back with my eyes closed, and they thought I was 
asleep. But [ heard them talking, and the captain 
said, ‘"Iis a pity, too, for he’s one of the best and 
sharpest-eyed men in the service, and I’m afraid 
he’ll never be fit for anything again.’—‘ Oh, ’t will 
work off, said the minister ; ‘you may be sure when 
he strengthens up, he’ll forget all these fever fancies. 
You mus’n’t think of his leaving the service. He 
must get sick-leave for a while. I’ve seen many 
cases as strange as this, and they came round all 
right at last.’ 

“Well, I made two or three more attempts, and I 
tried the doctor, but he says, ‘I'll send you some 
strengthening medicine, Duncan, and you'll soon be 
all right,’ and he tapped his forehead and _ said, 
‘Fevers make sad work with our brains.’ 

“T saw it was no use to try and persuade any of 
the gentlemen; I did my best, and there, now, I 
must leave it. 

“But [ warn’t quite easy in my mind, Looking 
at it now, at this distance of time, I think it was my 
duty to have reported it, and taken the consequences, 
whatever they might have been, but this I did: I 
says to myself, ‘There is no knowing what may turn 
up, by-and-by, if this is murder— murder will out, 
as the saying is; and I may not remember all that 
ought to be remembered by the only man whose eye 
saw the deed done ;? so [ took and wrote down on a 
paper what I had seen, and hid it carefully away lest 
it should come to anyone’s hand. And if I died— 
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**Sometimes, sir, I’ve thought I’d write a book.’ ’’—p. 179. 


well, I took eare that the account, whatever it might 
be worth, should not be lost, for marked it outside, 
‘When Tam dead, this paper is to be given to the 
minister of the parish, and no one but himself is to 
break one of the seals upon it, And to make the 


matter as sure as I could, I put six seals upon it— 
every one of them different—I borrowed them far 
and near, wherever I could. I put down the day, 
and the hour, and the colour of the young weman’s 
dress, and the shape of her hat, and the cut of the 
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man’s beard and whiskers, and the red kerchief he 
had round his neck—of that I made especial note, 
for seafaring men don’t wear that colour often. 
‘Now,’ said I, ‘I’ve done all I can. Time will tell. 
But it is an awful thing for that man that there has 
been an eye upon him that he knew and knows 
nothing about, ready to give evidence against him, 
if the question of a murder ever turns up. Folk 
often think they’re not seen, and that there ‘Il be no 
witness against them ; but often I think, ‘ Ah, there’s 
one eye at any rate that has been on you, and there’s 
one Eye-witness against you: go where you will, and 
dio what you will, the testimony of an Eye-witness is 
there. Of course, sir,” said the coast-guard, rever- 
ently, “TIT mean the Great Eye above. 

“T used to think myself particular before,” said the 
old coast-guardsman, “ but since this happened, L’ve 
been ever so much more particular, for I says to my- 
self, ‘There’s Someone looking, ay, and there’s 
Someone listening! you don’t see Him, but He’s there,’ 
and in a way it’s made a different man of me ever 
since. 

“Five years passed,” said the old man, “and the 
doctor and the parson and the captain forgot all 
about this matter; they didn’t trouble themselves 
much about the ravings of a man in a fever, as they 
thought, and ’t was midsummer morning again, and it 
Was my turn to be on guard. I[ don’t know what 
it was that made me keep looking continually at the 
cliff, and at the part of the ruin where you see 
the white cross painted on the stone. But every 
moment [ felt the glass a’most turning of itself to 
where I had seen that poor young thing go over the 
cliff, “ET was a’most as though I expected to see some- 
thing ; and they say that if one expects to see some- 
thing, they'll do it—I suppose they think the fancy 
brings the thing. Well, sir, I did see something. 
"Twas the very hour and the very day when that 
young woman was thrown over the cliff—for now we 
know all about it—-and there, coming out of the 
1uin, I saw the man I’d seen five years before. I 
knew him in a moment—he had the same beard, and 
the same dress, and the same kerchief—but this 
time he was by himself. I watched him well, for I 
was determined that there should be no mistake ; and 
| kept the glass on him, as a rifleman would keep 
lis rifle aiming at a bull’s-eye. I could see him as 
plainly as Tecan see you now. He was the same 
man—but he looked, ay, twenty years older. sut 
he was the same; and [ says to myself, ‘I know 
you, but I never saw a man age like you; you're 
the same man, but there’s an awful change over 
you too.’ 

“Well, sir, he looks about him here and there, 
and then he takes out of his pocket a little parcel 
and puts it under a stone, and puts three or four 
more over it, and walks on towards the edge of the 
cliff Up and down he goes, and goes through all I 
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saw him do five years before, and at last-—and | 
never could make this out—strugeling against it as 
though someone was pushing him from behind; stj]} 
staggering nearer and nearer to the edge, over he 
leaped, and he was caught just as that girl was— 
here and there ; and the tide did to him as it did to 
her—earried the body out to sea, and what with 
congers and other greedy fish, there were plenty 
waiting for him out there. 

“ This time I determined not to hold my tongue, 
so I reported to the captain, who at first only tapped 
his foreheac, and said I must not go into fever 
again—but the rights of it was gone into and found 
out. 

“T said, ‘Captain, have the ruins searched, and I'l! 
take anyone you name to the spot.’ 

“Well, Duncan,’ said he, ‘1’d be sorry for you to 
go off your head, for you’re my sharpest-eyed man, 
I'll go with you myself, and I will ask the minister 
to 26, too.’ 

“And there, sir, under the very stones which | 
pointed out, we found the parcel sure enough, — It 
was an old leather purse wrapped up in a piece of 
tarred canvas, what looked like a bit of an old sail ; 
and in it was a ten-pound note and a piece of paper, 
and on it was written, in a hand such almost as a 
schoolboy would write—‘John Hinch threw his 
sweetheart over this cliff five years ago, this very 
day and hour [you see, sir, he had it all got ready 
for the very time], because she would not give him 
the ten pounds in this purse. He wrenched the 
money from her, but he never spent a farthing of it. 
For five long years he’s roamed the world, feeling 
that some eye saw him do the deed, and he’s come 
here in the selfsame clothes which he had on that 
day ; he’s always hearing voices saying that there’s 
someone to meet him here.’ 

“Tt would look a’most as if there had been some- 
body there, pushing him from behind, from the way 
he went over, but I saw nobody—the man was there 
alone, 

“There was no one to make a row about the 
matter, for no girl had been missed, which is easy 
enough to understand, for we're within a walk of a 
large town, and no one knew anything of the man. 
No inquests had to be held, for no bodies had been 
found. Folk don’t trouble much about things whieh 
happened five years ago, and a very bad murder 
coming up quite fresh then, people didn’t take much 
note of this. 

“ But, eh! sir, I’ve often thought what an awful 
thing it is, that there’s an Eye on us when we’re not 
thinking of it, and how little good sin does us, and 
how in some way or other it is sure to meet us. 
There isn’t any better preacher to me than my glass; 
and there ain’t many better teachers than the things 
we handle and have to do with in our common life, 
if only we understood all they have to say.” 
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ABOUT A 


POTTERY 





MOUND. 


BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. EDIN. 


NE of the most curious objects in 
Rome is a huge artificial mound 
called Monte Testaccio. It stands 
near the gate of St. Paul’s, between 
the Aventine Hill and the Tiber, 
in the neighbourhood of the Pro- 
testant Cemetery and of the pyra- 
mid of Caius Cestius, and must 
have been one of the last objects 
upon which the Apostle Paul gazed 
as he was led to execution on the 
Ostian Road. It is a conspicuous 
object, being nearly one-third of a mile in cir- 
cumference, and about a hundred and fifty feet 
high, commanding from its top an extensive 
view of the most desolate and historical parts of 
the Eternal City and the Campagna beyond. 

It is an easy task to climb it, for on different 
sides there are well-worn tracks from the base 
to the summit. The surface is covered in a 
few places with a little sprinkling of soil, and a 
sparse vegetation of grass and coarse weeds ; but 
a close examination reveals the remarkable fact 
that the mound is almost entirely composed of 
fragments of broken earthenware. Specimens of 
ancient pottery of all kinds may be found lying 
loosely on the surface of the heap, or by digging a 
little way into the mass. Dishes of Etruscan and 
Samian ware, black, red, brown, and yellow ; pots 
employed in menial offices in the kitchen, and 
vases that had adorned sumptuous rooms of 
palaces; ¢estw, from which the hill gets its 
name, or large jars of baked clay, employed by 
builders in the time of Constantine to diminish 
the weight of a dome, or the upper part of a wall, 
as in the tomb of Helena, called from this cireum- 
stance Torre Pignatarra ; and huge amphoras that 
had contained the classic wines of antiquity, were all 
mingled indiscriminately together. Not one vessel 
was whole, nor could the broken pieces be united 
to form even the least important part of any vessel. 
I searched in vain for a partially complete specimen. 
It is an utter chaos of useless waste and rubbish. 

The mound, from the nature of its materials, is 
evidently of very ancient origin, nothing having 
been added to it since the early Christian ages ; 
but it must have taken many centuries to form 
it by slow accumulation. 

Various theories have been proposed regarding 
it; but the most plausible conjecture is that which 
connects it with the neighbouring Emporium or 
Custom House, where all the goods that were 
landed at the ancient quay of Rome were stored 
up for a time. It was the practice in those days 
to import not only wine and oil, and other fluids, 
but also corn and solid articles of food and 


domestic use into the imperial city in earthen- 
ware jars for more convenient carriage. In the act 
of unloading immense quantities of these fragile 
vessels would be broken, and the fragments 
carried away to this spot, where they would accu- 
mulate in course of time into the huge heap which 
now astonishes every spectator. 

This explanation, however, is only a partial one ; 
for were it complete we should expect to find in the 
mound only vessels of one kind, fitted for storage 
purposes. But it contains, as I have said, fragments 
of the most varied assortment of vessels for house- 
hold use and for ornamental and even for sepulchral 
purposes. And this fact proves that, although 
the broken jars of the Emporium may have formed 
the foundation of the mound and added consider- 
ably to its bulk, vast quantities of broken pottery 
from other quarters found their way to it after 
wards, and it grew in size owing to the careless- 
ness not only of the sailors at the port in unloading 
their vessels, but also of the slaves in the Roman 
households. It became, in fact, the general recep- 
tacle for the broken pottery of the whole city. That 
this was carefully collected into this one spot, 
instead of being thrown out anywhere, and that 
no other rubbish was allowed, except accidentally, 
to mingle with it, shows clearly that the heap 
was intended for some economical use. We have, 
indeed, reason to believe that this broken earthen- 
ware, ground into smaller fragments and pul- 
verised, formed an ingredient in the famous 
Roman cement employed in the construction of 
buildings whose hardness and durability were 
proverbial. 

But it is not in Rome only that such ancient 
mounds of broken pottery are found. Similar 
heaps of potsherds, not on quite so large a 
scale, may be seen outside the walls of Alexan- 
dria and Cairo, The sites, indeed, of many 
ancient towns, especially those built of crude 
sun-dried bricks, are often covered with great 
quantities of such fragments exposed to view and 
collected together by the disintegrating action 
of the weather upon the ruins, giving them the 
appearance of a deserted pottery rather than that 
of a town. Parti-coloured heaps of broken 
pottery are common in the neighbourhood of old 
villages and towns in Palestine. They are 
especially abundant in one or two places near 
Jerusalem. One of the gates of the city was 
called the Potter's Gate, opening upon the Valley 
of Hinnom to the south, because broken vessels of 
earthenware were carried through it to be thrown 
out beyond the walls, and also because potters 
plied their vocation in a place called the Potter’s 
Field—the only spot in the neighbourhvod of 
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Jerusalem where it may still be seen. Heaps of 


rubbish in this valley, immediately outside the 
recently discovered site of this gate, have been 
found to consist almost exclusively of broken and 
very old pottery. The Potter's Field received 
afterwards the name of Aceldama, or Field of 
Blood, from its well-known association with the 
tragic fate of Judas; and it was purchased by 
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neighbourhood of Jerusalem was reduced to stil] 
finer fragments, and pounded into dust in order to 
be mixed with lime as a cement for building 
purposes. Much of the durability of the older 
structures is to be attributed to this practice. It 
was especially adapted for lining the inside of 
large underground artificial cisterns, which be- 
longed to every dwelling, and collected the rain- 
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the Jewish priests for the thirty pieces of silver, 
the price of blood, which Judas returned to them, 
as a burial-place for strangers dying in the city 
during the solemn festivals. Great quantities of 
earth were taken away to Europe from this spot 
in the Middle Ages, under the impression that it 
had the power of very rapidly consuming the 
dead bodies buried in it; and a part of the 
Campo Santa at Pisa, and of the crypt of the 
Capuchin Church at Rome, was formed of this 
sacred soil. It was even brought as far as Scot- 
land; for a cargo of it intended for the old 
burying-place at Kilmun, on the Clyde, was 
wrecked off the shore, and gave in consequence 
to this romantic arm of the Frith the name of 
the Holy Loch. 

As in ancient Rome, the broken pottery in the 
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water from the surface drainage, and stored it 
for use during the year. Many of these cisterns 
are of very ancient date, and are still in a fine 
state of preservation, although every other trace 
of man’s work has perished in the places where 
they occur. The numerous aqueducts of the 
country, which belonged to an extensive and 
singularly thorough system of irrigation, were also 
plastered and made water-tight by this peculiar 
mortar. It has the valuable property of the 
Roman pozzolana, of hardening under water, 
becoming as firm and durable as the native rock 
to which it adheres. There are numerous specl- 
mens still existence, between three and four 
thousand years old, upon which it would be as 
difficult to make an impression with a chisel as 
upon the hardest granite in the quarry, 
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This cement was manufactured at a very early 
period. We have no record of a time when it 
was not in use. And it is still one of the most 
essential articles of production and commerce 
throughout Palestine. In that dry and parched 
land cisterns and aqueducts are constantly re- 
quired ; and the preparation by the peasants of 
one of the most important ingredients in the 
cement for lining them, is a familiar process which 
the traveller constantly witnesses in the towns and 
villages of Judea. 

In the very same places, and by the very same 
simple methods employed by their ancestors three 
thousand years ago, broken pottery is still ground 
down in order to form this valuable cement. We 
read in the Bible of the process having been 
carried on in the Potter’s Field in the Valley of 
Hinnom outside of the Potter’s Gate at Jerusalem 
in the days of Isaiah and Jeremiah ; and in the 
very same place, every season still, the visitor 
may see the peasants carrying it on in exactly 
the same way; a most striking example of the 
changelessness of Oriental customs and industries, 

Nothing can be more primitive than the pro- 
cess, The peasant collects the broken fragments 
of earthenware which he finds on the spot, or 
brings from some other place, into a little heap ; 
and, sitting down beside it, he rolls backwards 
and forwards over it a large round stone, until 
every fragment is broken into the smallest 
possible pieces, and the whole mass is re- 
duced to the state of fine powder suitable for his 
purpose. 

It is very interesting to watch a process so 
primitive and archaic: the picturesque figure, 
and the curious bits of pottery over which he is 
bending—spouts, lips, sides, and bottoms of jars 
and vases and earthen bottles, some of a dull 
reddish-brown colour, belonging to vessels in 
common use, and some richly glazed with bright 
colours and beautiful intricate patterns, belong- 
ing to some precious ornamental vase — all 
gleaming in the brilliant sunshine, making, along 
with the picturesque dress of the labourer, and 
the romantic setting of the white limestone rocks 
and dusky olive trees of the Valley of Hinnom, 
a picture dear to a painter’s eye. The sight, too, 
is apt to awaken speculations as to the probable 
origin and history of these bits of pottery, and 
moral reflections as to the vanity of their end. 

It could hardly be expected that a custom so 
ancient and so suggestive as this should have 
remained unutilised by the spiritual teachers of 
Israel to point a moral. It lent itself so easily 
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and naturally to the peculiar didactic method of 
instruction which the Orientals affect, that it 
was early taken advantage of for this purpose. 

Throughout the Bible there are numerous direct 
and indirect allusions to it. In the second Psalm 
it is said of those who oppose the Messianic 
Kingdom of God that they shall be dashed in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel ; and Isaiah foretells 
a similar fate that should happen to those who 
despised God's Word and piaced their confidence 
in Kgypt. They should be like one of those high 
mud walls— like the cob-walls of Devonshire, said 
to be derived from the East, which so often decline 
from the perpendicular, and bulge out in different 
parts. ‘And he shall break it as the breaking 
of the potter's vessel that is broken in pieces ; he 
shall not spare ; so that there shall not be found 
in the bursting of it a sherd to take fire from 
the hearth, or to take water withal out of the 
pit.” 

There is a still more striking allusion in the pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah, in the description of one of 
those remarkable acted parables which abound in 
the prophetic writings, and of which our Lord 
Himself made frequent use. The prophet is 
Divinely commanded to go down to a potter's 
house, and watch the process of fashioning a 
vessel of clay upon the wheel ; and he is told that 
as the clay is plastic in the hands of the potter, 
so are the children of Israel in the hands of God ; 
an image which the Apostle Paul afterwards em- 
ployed in his Epistle to the Romans, and which 
has been so often grievously misinterpreted. 

Both passages, it may be remarked, refer 
exclusively to the temporal destiny of a nation, 
and have nothing to do with the question of 
the salvation or damnation of individuals, which 
they have been supposed to involve. It is 
of the outward providential sphere of God's 
action that both the Prophet and the Apostle are 
speaking, not of the inward spiritual relation of 
God to the personal soul, according to which 
its destiny is fixed for time and eternity. And 
this distinction should be carefully observed when 
the passages in question are explained. The 
nation in the hands of God is undoubtedly as 
clay in the hands of the potter, governed by 
fixed laws in its temporal political relations ; but 
this cannot be said in the same sense of the 
individual, so far as his spiritual relations are 
concerned, for he enjoys a large measure of free- 
dom, and his destiny is shaped to a large extent 
by his own conscious willing action. 

(To be continued.) 
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TRUTHFULNESS. 





BY THE VERY REV. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., DEAN OF WELLS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—II. 


have noted many of the 
more common forms of 
want of truthfulness. We 
may now take another in- 
stance. Menare, we know, 
divided into parties. Thy 
think differently on poli- 
tics, or on religious mat- 
ters. They have been 
brought up in different 
principles ; they attach 
themselves to all who 
agree in those principles, 
or they wear the badges and use the words which 
are supposed to indicate that agreement ; and 
they wish, naturally enough, for the spread and 
success of those principles. 

And what means do they take for it? Do 
they strive—each to set forth their principles 
in the fairest aspect, endeavouring to prove 
that they are most consistent with the spirit 
of God’s Word, most fruitful in works of love, 
most fitted to produce faithful and true and 
holy men? Thank God, to some extent they 
do this, as far as there is a Christian and an 
English spirit in them, and not a party spirit : 
they aim at and attain those good ends which 
Christians and Englishmen should aim at. But 
as far as they are parties, whether in politics or 
religion, they do just the contrary of this. They 
lose sight of all high ends, and waste their strength 
on the most miserably small ones. 

We cannot take up a newspaper without 
seeing how little people care, when they are 
engaged in party contests, for the sacredness of 
Truth. Men will insinuate a falsehood which 
they dare not utter; will put a bad and a 
false construction on what a person says or 
does ; will impute to him motives which they 
know, or might know, are quite abhorrent to him; 
will do anything against him, if by so doing they 
can diminish the weight of his authority against 
them. They profess to contend earnestly for 
the Truth, and yet, in fighting for it, they 
use the very weapons which cannot but destroy 
her, 

So, too, the deceit which people will often 
practise to make themselves appear richer, or 
better connected, or better informed than they 
really are; the readiness with which they will 
take up a report injurious to another’s reputation, 
without knowing whether it is true; their 
expressions of regret for something which they 
might, with a little trouble, have easily pre- 
ventel, are instances of a man’s character not 











being in the right sense truthful, which anyone 
may perceive at a glance. 

Now, in almost all these cases—-in those, I 
mean, Where men say what is not truthful, with. 
out the shame of a conscious falsehood—it is 
because they have wrong and incomplete notions 
of what the Truth is. They have never asked 
themselves what is meant by speaking the Truth, 
They are content to take up any loose floating 
notion that may be prevalent among the people 
whom they live with, and they do not go beyond 
it. Thus the boy thinks that it consists in not 
deceiving his companions, or informing falsely 
against them, and men in their business think it 
enough not to do anything which the law could 
punish as deceit, and to speak the Truth when 
they are called on in a court of law, and when 
they are among their friends not to say anything 
so false that another man could give them the lie 
on the spot. They forget that the Truth is 
the expression of that which is; that if they go 
beyond this, or fall short of it, as far as they 
have the means of knowing it-—if they stray to 
the right hand or the left—they are not ad- 
hering to the Truth. They should weigh their 
words, and see that there are facts corresponding 
to them; that which has no fact to rest upon is a 
falsehood. Under any circumstances, however 
varnished over and concealed the deceit may be, 
that which says or implies that a thing is which 
is not, or that a thing is not which is, this is an 
offence against Truth. All craft, cunning, dis- 
simulation, vain boasting, slandering, false wit- 
ness, all the more horrible impieties of false 
legends, and pious frauds, and the subtlety by 
which men lie for God, these also are sins against 
the Truth. Words, as we saw, were given us that 
men might know what they did not know before 
— might communicate their thoughts and feelings 
to each other, and if we use them to a purpose 
directly the contrary of this we are abusing God’s 
greatest gift to us. 

“What!” you may perhaps say, ‘are we to 
hide nothing 4? Are we always to tell our neigh- 
bours what we think of them? If we feel irri- 
tated and annoyed, are we to show this at once in 
our words, and so involve ourselves in quarrels, 
and give offence ? If alight or unseemly thought 
occur to us at solemn seasons, are We at once to 
give utterance to it?! If we suspect a man of 
dishonesty, are we to tell him so! How would 
the world get on if men did thus? Is not some 
departure from the Truth necessary for its well- 
being? Is there not something very just and 
reasonable in that maxim which we sometimes 

























hear, that the Truth is not to be spoken at all 
times }” 

Now, though words like these, especially such 
as these last, are often made use of for a very 
bad purpose—to defend very gross hypocrisy and 
absolute falsehood—I believe that they do point 
to a true and valuable principle. I believe it to 
be a right and truthful thing, if you feel an 
impulse of anger against a man, to speak kind 
and gentle words to him—if you are disposed from 
prejudice or party-feeling to think evil of a man, 
to say any good of him which you may know to be 
true. I believe it to be truthful under this condi- 
tion: that you feel what you would naturally utter 
to be wrong, and are struggling against it. If this 
is not so, if you only conceal it from the eye of 
men, that you may not encounter their censure or 
ill-will, while in secret you cherish it within you, 
and nurse it till it grows up and spreads, with no 
effort to cut it down, then you are indeed guilty 
of a double crime—that of committing and 
loving sins, and that of cloaking them with the 
mockery of hypocrisy. But if the case be othe 
wise—if you feel that the dark, bad thoughts are 
evil, and to be struggled against as being against 
God’s will; then L say that to avoid giving 
expression to them—that to give expression to 
the very opposite—is not only prudent and 
advisable, but truthful. 

For what in this case is the fact to which the 
words must correspond, if they are to be true? 
Is it not this, that you find within yourselves 
two opposing tendencies—two sets of facts— 
one of evil and one of good—the evil heart 
prompting the anger, or the impurity, or the 
calumny, and God’s good Spirit working on the 
Reason and the Conscience, and leading you to 
Love, and Holiness, and Charity? And when 
you resolve to give expression to the latter and 
not to the former, that is, in effect, but saying, 
“This evil heart is not that which, asa Christian, 
is my inheritance ; if it remains with me it is 
that I may subdue and overcome it ; here is an 
opportunity for me to overcome it and reduce its 
workings to nothing. I will, by God’s help, 
make it to be xo fact.” This other fact, which 
leads me to all that is good, is that which is 
truly and really mine—it is now ‘no longer & 
no longer the evil nature which is to proclaim itself 
as master, but “ Christ that liveth in me.” I will 
proclaim this to be the law which now reigns in 
me, I will make this the fact. | feel His Spirit 
leading me to conform to His image. I will not 
be guilty of allowing these temptings to evil to 
mar that image. I will not be guilty of the 
falsehood of letting my words be such as to make 
lien think that they had succeeded in defacing 1t. 

We have seen, then, that that which hinders 
our words from being at once good and truthful 
is the presence of an evil will in us—that this is 
the root of the matter. Unless this is conquered, 
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our words will either not represent our thoughts, 
and so they will in that sense be false and unreal, 
or they will represent bad and wicked thoughts, 
and so contradict God’s eternal Truth, and be in 
another and a deeper sense lies “against the 
Truth.” And this is what I meant when I said 
that that common mode of teaching men to speak 
the Truth was not sufficient. It was in itself 
true and right, but it did not go far enough. 
Now, if you will turn to the words which 
meet us in St. Paul’s rule of truthfulness, you 
will see that what is wanting in the common 
mode of teaching is there supplied. The words, 
you will see, point to something going before. 
“ Wherefore, putting away lying, speak every man 
the truth with his neighbour;” and when we 
look to see what this was, we have the very truth 
to which these last thoughts have brought us. 
We are to “ put off the old man, which is corrupt 
according to the deceitful lusts,” and we are “to be 
renewed in the spirit of our minds.” We are ‘to 
put on the new man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness” (Eph. iv. 25); and 
because this is so we are to put away lying, and to 
speak the Truth. The old man—the evil will—is 
that which we have to struggle against and over- 
come ; it is to be no longer ours; it was once, but 
we are to put it off. The new man—the image of 
God in us—the will and conscience that are in 
harmony with God’s will—this is that which we 
are to recognise and look on as ours—the inherit- 
ance which lies before us, if we will but claim it 
as our own, and not allow the promptings of our 
corrupt nature to tell us that we must remain in 
that—to dwell in its dark and dreary wilderness as 
our home for ever. The promised land hes before 
us; we are told that it is ours by all God’s pro- 
mises, and though there are enemies within us 
who would impede our progress—though there 
may be seven nations—all the deadly sins that 
war against us—mightier and stronger than we 
are, so that of our own strength we could not 
overcome them, and are well-nigh shrinking back 
with the thought that we be not able to go up 
against this people. ‘* Were it not better for us to 
return into Egypt—with the evil world, with its 
evil pleasures?” Yet the word is still ours which 
was spoken to the captain of the hosts of Israel : 
“ Be strong and of good courage—be not afraid, 
neither be dismayed, for the Lord thy God is 
with thee wheresover thou goest.” (Josh. i. 9.) 
This, then, is one reason why we should speak 
the Truth—because it belongs to the new man, 
falsehood to the old ; but St. Paul’s rule tells us 
of another. Here, as often elsewhere, we find the 
thoughts of those whom God chose to be our 
teachers, labouring, as it were, under the abun- 
dant fulness of their Divine wisdom: ‘ Speak 
every man the Truth with his neighbour, for we 
are members one of another.” In this sense of a 
union between all Christian men, because they are 
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united in Him who is the only point of union ina 
world which else would lead men to dwell alone 
each in his own selfish heart—in this reality of a 
common brotherhood, because we are all children 
of one Heavenly Father —the mind of the 
Apostle found the deep source and spring of all 
other Christian graces, of all real Truthfulness. 
Why should we walk as aliens and strangers to 
each other? Why should we be jealous and 
distrustful, as though those who meet us spoke a 
strange tongue, and were not of one kindred with 
us? If they recognise us to be their brethren, 
as we know them to be ours, what can hinder the 
free and unreserved interchange of loving and 
truthful hearts? If they know it not, and turn 
away from us—meet us with cold and _ hostile 
words—shall not we know them? They are heirs of 
the promises, though they deny it, and by denying 
it may forfeit them ; and it is ours to speak the 
truth to them—to speak it in love—that they 
may learn first to love and trust us, and through 
us to love and trust Him who will open their eyes 
to His Truth, and will give them the Spirit of 
Truth, and enable them to meet us as. their 
brethren in Christ—speaking the Truth because 
we are members one of another. 


SHORT 
A MISSION UNDERGROUND. 
WT OT long ago our readers cenerously contributed 
IN £50 or more towards a Mission Hall in the 
~ erypt of St. Philip’s Church, Stepney. They 
will be glad to hear that their money has not been 
buried in the rubbish of the said erypt, but lias helped 





THE CRYPT OF ST, PHILIP'S CHURCH, STEPNEY, 


It is well, I think, that we should recollect 
this. It will keep us, if we realise it, from low, 
imperfect notions of what speaking the Truth is, 
It will lead us to that deep source from which it 
flows—that well-spring whose waters spring up 
on every side to everlasting life. As we cannot 
be truly humble, nor join in a real unity, nor 
know how to do our own work well and be con- 
tent with it, without this thought working in us, 
that we are all members of one body, bound 
together in one Head, so neither can we speak the 
truth in the lower sense unless the Truth is in us 
in the highest sense. It is not that the common 
feelings of mankind, and their sense of the 
honour due to Truth, are counted as unreal or 
unworthy, but because these are subordinate to 
something higher, We must be truthful because it 
is good and right to be so—because the fact that 
Truth is noble is included in that supreme Love 
of Man which has its source in the Love of God, 
Because in Him the soul sees the absolute Truth, 
it will hate all falsehood. Its hope—yea, that 
hope as now foretasted-—is that it may dwell in 
His Tabernacle and abide in His holy hill, and 
therefore it will walk uprightly and work righteous- 
ness, and will speak the Truth from its heart. 
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to clear it out. If they like to journey so far east- 
waid, they will now find a capacious pillared hall be- 
neath the sacred edifice, asphalted, lighted by oblique 
windows by day, and gas when uneertain daylight 
ceases, and provided with such aecessories as are 
absolutely necessary for the benefit of its numerous 
Visitors. Here is) the mueh- 
desired gymnasium for the boys, 
the soup kitchen for the adults, 
the breakfast and = dining-room 
for the Board-school children, and 
the broad area for all sorts. of 
gatherings and meetings. The 
Rev. Sydney Vatcher may con- 
gratulate himself and his parish 
on the completion of this work, 
and thanks heartily those who 
have aided him. Mission Hall, 
People’s Garden, and Playground 
were a gay and pretty scene in the 
summer on the occasion of a 
bazaar opened by H.R.H. the 
Princess Christian, It was held 
in the playground, while the gar- 
den served as restaurant, the hall 
as music-room. It would be 
difficult to determine which were 
most astonished at the unusual 
display—the feathered denizens 
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of the delightful garden, or the half-clad urehins 
of the crowded neighbourhood, who stood all the 
day, patiently and wonderingly, watching the car- 
riages that drove to and from the bazaar. As all 
was done for their and their parents’ benefit, we will 
hope that the return may be more than commensurate 
with the outlay ; and that the friendly meeting of 
royalty and rags may tend to unite class with class, 
and to prove the 

willingness of the 
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also. At the foot of the stairs willing hands received 
his burden, and, after taking a breath of fresh air, 
Cragg ascended once more and brought down the 
boy from the window-sill, who was terribly burned. 
Though assured that no other human beings were in 
the house, the brave policeman had yet another 
errand of mercy to perform: the deg must be saved 
if it were possible, and so a third time Cragg made 

the perilous ascent. 

Lifting the dog, he 





rich to ameliorate 
the condition of 
the poor. 


AN HEROIC 
CONSTABLE, 
Few rescues at 

fires surpass in 

heroism that ef- 
fected by Police- 
constable Cragg at 

Rochdale in Au- 

gust last. Soon 

after one o'clock 
in the morning, 
there was a ter- 
rible fire at a shop 
in Drake Street, 
the whole front of 
the building being 
in flames before 
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help of any sort 
could arrive. Two 
young ladies were 
seen at a bedroom 
window on the 
third floor, and as 
they seemed too 
terrified to wait for 
the arrival of the —— 
fire-escape, blan- 





kets were  out- 
stretched to re- 
ceive them, into 
which they sprang, not, however, without receiving 
serious injuries. When the fire-escape did arrive, 
the smoke was so dense and the flames were so 
fierce that it was found impossible to use it, and 
yet it was known that two young boys were still 
left in the burning house! One of these was seen 
hanging to the window-sill of a bedroom on the top 
floor, and P.C, Cragg at once set out to the reseue. 
After three attempts he sneceeded entering the 
house and finding the stairease. Arrived at the third 
floor, he heard a moaning noise, and proceeding in 
its direction as well as he could through the smoke, 
he stumbled over a black retriever dog which was 
helpless on the floor beside a bed in whieh lay a boy 
quite unconscious. Lifting him up, Crage carried 
the boy to the stairs, down which he stumbled and fell 
With his load, the smoke beginning to tell upon him 





ONE OF THE “ QUIVER”? HEROES—POLICE-SERGEANT CRAGG, 
OF ROCHDALE, WITH THE DOG HE SAVED. trait of 


carried it to the 
head of the stairs, 
where he was met 
by another _fire- 
man, and between 
them the poor 
creature Was res- 
cued. This is the 
story in few words, 
and a noble one it 
is. It is pleasing 
to be able to state 
that Cragg has not 
gone unrewarded, 
He has been raised 
to the rank of ser- 
geant, and has had 





numerous _ testi- 
monials —— money 
and other. Fi- 
nally, he has been 
adjudged THE 
QUIVER Silver 
Medal, and we 
doubt not our 
readers will con- 
sider him emi- 
nently deserving 
of this honour. 
We are glad to be 
able to give a por- 








our latest 
hero, and of the 
dog upon which 
“he had compassion” even to the risking of his life. 


“YOUR SUNDAYS.” 

“T should like to make your Sundays a wee bit 
more cheery, if I could,” says the Rev. George 
Everard, M.A., writing to schoolboys in his book of 
daily readings, published by Messrs. Nisbet and Co. 
Boys are apt to get very homesick on Sundays, and 
unfortunately depression is too often succeeded by the 
reaction of mischief. “ Your Sundays” will surely 
be used by God as a book which will lead the careless 
spirit of boyhood into the beauty of holiness and into 
the track of true light and joy ; the writer (whom we 
hope soon to introduce to our readers by his promised 
papers on “Some Mistakes about Prayer”) knows 


how to talk to boys, and how to sympathise with their 
special needs «nd temptations. The little daily 
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reading, drunk in quietly perhaps by the fire or on 
the spreading grass or in the leafy tree, will draw 
many a heart to the tenderest Teacher of all, and 
tell of the Friend Who abides closer than a 
brother. Mr. Everard speaks thus of the lesson of 
faith :-—“L was walking along a road in’ my 
parish, and I saw a little girl walking by my side. 
I saw she was not a poor child, and | wondered what 
she wanted. [ asked her if [ could do anything for 
her, but Tonly heard a sob, Soon I tried again, and 
I just heard the words—‘ Rough men; so frightened !’ 
I saw some navvies returning from their work, and I 
fancy they were not very sober, so I took hold of her 
hand and took her to her gate, and saw the little 
Gro near to 
Christ and put confidence in Him, Take hold of 
His hand and tell Him your trouble, and look to 
Him to go with you every step of your homeward 


woman cheerfully run up the garden. 


journey. And He will do it.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADVICE. 

When President Harrison was advised to keep a 
watch-dog to take care of his orchard, he remarked, 
“ Better set Christian people to take care of the chil- 
dren.” Our young criminals and good-for-nothings 
furnish a very difficult problem: we had better take 
eare of the young ones before they learn to spend 
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race of street loafers and drunkards. Our duty to 
the young is scarcely accomplished by a little Bible 
instruction on Sunday ; we want to know what be- 
comes of them in their week-day leisure, and how 
they amuse themselves when left to their own devices, 
Some of the little lads in our towns know the inside 
of musie-halls and the like more intimately than 
we suppose; yet who is to blame them if, in the 
flush of health and fulness of fun, they lone for a 
little amusement when school and work are over? 
It is ours to show the children that love to God and 
keeping His commandments are not incompatible 
with a great deal of happiness. If we are afraid to 
soil our carpets by gathering the children around 
our pianos sometimes this winter, for cheery music 
and singing, is it impossible for us to provide them 
out-of-doors with meetings of innocent enjoyment 
where melody shall be linked with righteous thought, 
and they shall learn that we care for their week-days 
as well as for their Sundays? Our readers will re- 
member how this suggestion was developed in the 
story, “Into a Larger Room,” which appeared in this 
magazine a year or two ago. In every community 
it needs some brisk, bright spirit, with a heart full of 
Christian love and a brain stored with varying § pro- 
grammes, to organise such meetings : possibly the 
older folks will be drawn in too, and though the 
effort means a good deal of trouble (for it does not 















A VISIT FROM OUR POOR WRIENDS. 


their time unprofitably and sinfully. Those who are — answer to employ poor and apologetic helpers, who 
looking after the children these dull, dark evenings 


are doing much for England’s future, and diminish- 


lose the interest of the listening crowd), surely no 
reward can be greater than the consciousness that 


ing the ranks of those who are rising wy to join the — life has been made brighter and better for those who 
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are familiar with toil. Above all—whatever the 
programme may be—let the audience themselves 
have plenty to do; organise rather than lead. 
Keep the reins in hand, but let the hand be that 
of interest and sympathy, and when the winter 
is over, by God’s help you will have little to say 
of discouragement or failure. 


“LOVE, SERVE.” 

IN MEMORY OF THE LATE LORD SHAFTESBURY, 
Nor his by pride of birth or wealth or brain 

To sway a mighty nation’s destinies, 

Or check its foes beyond these narrow seas ; 
But his to strugele hard, with might and main, 
Where stern Oppression boldly dared to reign, 

Where Vice, and Ignorance, and Crime, and 

Wrong, 
And baleful Poverty had triumphed long ; 


Great his reward—he never strove in vain. 


“Love, Serve” his motto,* and his euiding light 
Leading him on beyond our feeble ken 
To follow humbly where the Master trod, 
Till, with the even, he is lost to sight— 
True loving helper of his fellow-men, 
Brave faithful-hearted servant of his God. 
GEORGE WEATHERLY. 


REASON’S REPOSE. 
Young tells us that— 


’ 


* Faith is not reason’s labour, but repose.’ 


Restless feet, weary of searching round many a seem- 
ing void, have found at last the Rock of Ages, and 
been sheltered there for evermore. “ Advanced 
thought” is not synonymous with infidelity ; too 
many, Willing to be deemed philosophical and intel- 
lectual, have fancied it necessary to forsake, in out- 
ward appearance at any rate, the God whom their 
fathers worshipped. Unbelief is, nevertheless, not 
always so deep as it appears, and those who in their 
childhood named the name of Jesus are dimly con- 
scious even now that His arms are stretched out 
still. A Sunday-school lad, growing up into life, 
was constrained by pride to give up all form or pro- 
fession of religion, and to express his opinion that 
the Scriptures were unworthy of intelligent credence ; 
he ridiculed Christianity, and endeavoured to prove 
his manliness by casting off all former restraints. 
He was a banker's clerk in America, and was obliged 
on one occasion to carry a sum of money along a 
dangerous track, where fears of unscrupulous thieves 
made him tremble for his life. After long, dark 
wanderings, he turned his steps towards a solitary 
light, and explained to the woman at the hut that he 
had lost his way: her husband appeared on the 
scene, and his aspect was so rough and gaunt that 
the young traveller felt certain he was one of the 
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Love, Serve” is the family motto of the Shaftes- 
burys, 
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SIR W. MCARTHUR. 
(From a Photograph by Russell and Sons.) 


forest-robbers, and declined his offer of a bed, saying 
he could not sleep. “ Well, beforé we say good- 
night, stranger,” said his host, “ will you join us at 
prayers? Wife and I always have a chapter to end 
the day,” and he brought out an old, well-worn Bible. 
At sight of that Bible the frightened man became a 
new creature ; all his fears left him, he listened to 
the reader's rough but fervent voice, and recognised 
that where God was owned his life and his money 
were safe. There was more wisdom to him that 
night in the forester’s humble prayer than in all the 
infidel volumes he had studied, which would only 
have increased his alarm had they lain on the 
cottage-table in place of the good old Book. 


A STANDARD-BEARER 

Sir William MeArthur, whose portrait we give 
herewith, is a foremost Wesleyan and a prominent 
member of the Evangelical Alliance ; his friends are 
world-wide, his family being well known and honoured 
in the colonies and America. When Lord Mayor (in 
1880—81) he threw open the doors of the Mansion 
House to welcome religious workers and to advocate 
the claims of the London City Mission and kindred 
societies. While thus exemplifying his belief that 
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“charity begins at home,” his sympathies have al- 
ways taken a very wide range, and he has warmly 
interested himself on behalf of the oppressed. He 
personally visited the Fiji Isles and examined into 
the condition of the natives ; indeed, so strongly did he 
feel on the subject that his popular title in the House 
of Commons was “the Member for Fiji.” Sir William 
has represented Lambeth through several successive 
Parliaments. His is a busy and energetic career, 
but struggling 
churches, and 
foundation -stones 


discern there can be no pressing necessity for hidding 
farewell to former associates at three years old, and 
a little kindly attention would take care to distil 
gid the flowerets of the Churel’s garden such 
beauties as Carlyle ealls 


‘Little dewdrops of celestial melody.” 


“LITTLE WOMEN.” 
The idea of the “kitchen-garden” originated in 
America, where 
an association was 
formed about four 





bearing his name 
in quiet country 
districts, testify 
he is not too pre- = 
occupied in the WI” ZF » 
midst of surround- 

ing duties to forget 
that the first claim 
of all is to “be 
about the Father’s 
business.” 





THE SERVICE 

OF SONG. 

It would seem 
as easy to choose 
for our services 
hymns suitable 
and appropriate 
as well as. those 
in which the hearts 
of the singers ean- 
not so sincerely 
unite ; yet it is cer- 
tain that, whether 
from indifference 
to this portion of 
worship, or from 
some other unfor- 





years ago to train 
teachers, and dif- 
fuse the know- 
ledge of the sys- 
tem; the “English 
Girls’ Garden” is 
an outcome and 
extension of the 
happy thoughts of 
our American 
friends, and Miss 
Headdon (The 
Villa Bullo, Newn- 
ham - on - Severn) 
will render any 
information on the 
subject, or arrange 
for the enrolment 
of those wishing to 
become associates : 
the patron of the 
E society is John 
ba Ruskin, Butwher 
SSS is the English 
Girls’ Garden?” 
A bright, cheerful 
school, where little 
girls find it fine 
fun to play at lay- 








tunate cause, 
words are fre- 
quently put into 
the mouths of the 
congregation which it is hard to believe they really 
feel. Poetry which goes very well to some favourite 
air may happen to a considerable proportion of the 
singers to be almost meaningless, and sentiments 
are vociferously chorussed which very many would 
be unable to explain. It may be a mistaken idea 
that clings to the good old-fashioned hymns, yet 
we listen with considerable sympathy when an aged 
Christian deplores that these hymns have grown 
unpopular, and declares he does not understand what 
the new poetry means. We would fain that those 
who write our hymns and those who choose them 
for our use would aim at simplicity, so that we may 
sing the songs of Zion together with full purpose of 
heart. The matter of selecting hymns is one worth 
time and thought; a little common sense should 


THE CHILDREN’S HYMN, 


ing the cloth with 
toy-dishes, knives 
and forks, — ete.; 
then the dinner- 
things are cleaned, the baby-dolls are dressed and 
fed, the wee beds are made, dolly’s clothes washed, 
hung out to dry, folded and ironed, and scrubbing 
and sweeping must be scrupulously attended to with 
tiny brushes and brooms. As for opening the street- 
door and conducting the visitor within, the dear 
children who take part in these games are searcely 
likely to prove dull or rude when in after years such 
duties become theirs in reality. We see too many 
young people in these days ignorant of even the 
simplest details of house-work not to feel warm in- 
terest in this praiseworthy endeavour to render our 
little girls thrifty, active, neat, and capable, and it is 
pleasant to find that children of all classes of society 
have attended and enjoyed the lessons, which are 
none the less thorough because of their pleasantness. 
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SOME LONDON SPIRES AND VANES AS SEEN FROM THE THAMES. 


SOME 


ANES, or fanes, as 
weathercocks used 
to be called, have been in 
use for several centuries. 
They are to be 
seen on the 
plain humble 
bvell-cot of wood 
or stone on the 
gables of small 
rural churches, 
as well as on 
the proud spires 
of the grandest 
ecclesiastical 
fabrics, and on 
the most con- 
siderable of our 
public and pri- 
vate buildings. 
In deseribing 
the village of 
Grand - Pré, in 
Acadia, Long- 
fellow mentions 
them more than 
once as contributing to its picturesque appear- 
ance. He says:— 





PENNON-VANES AT ALNWICK, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


“In the variant breezes, 
Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of 
mutation.” 


In France they are called girouettes. French 
antiquaries tell us they were formerly counted a 
sign of nobility, and only gentlefolk were allowed 
to place them on their dwellings. A certain rank 
required a certain form of girouette. The cheva- 
lier placed a pennon-shaped vane on some con- 
1033 


NOTABLE VANES. 


spicuous part of his residence, while the chevalier 
banneret was allowed to use a square one like a 
banner. They became in this way vehicles for 
heraldic display. One of the first acts of a 
seigneur, on becoming possessed of a building, 
was to place his banner upon the summit of it, 
and it evidently became the custom to make 
vanes display a similar token of ownership. 
Sometimes the crest of the owner was painted 
upon them, and sometimes cut out of them, leav- 
ing a perforation of the desired outline. Ancient 
vxuimples in France are extremely rare. 

All spires are necessarily terminated with 
cap-stuues or finials. These are generally sur- 
mounted cither with crosses or weathercocks, 
which last are of many forms, and are often 
furnished with the points of the compass to assist 
in the indication of the direction of the wind. 
The domes of St. Peter’s, Rome, and of St. 
Paul’s, London, are both surmounted by crosses, 
but some of the finest cathedral spires, both on 
the Continent and at home, are finished with 
vanes. In our own country, Salisbury Cathedral 
is a case in point. Here, on the summit of the 
delicate “needle,” as the spire of this architectural 
queen is admiringly named, was placed a vane in 
the time of Sir Christopher Wren. This cele- 
brated architect was called in to give his opinion 
as to the stability of the structure owing to a 
visible declination, and, among other repairs, it 
may have been renewed under his direction. 

As the general use of the term weathercock 
might lead us to suppose, the form most frequently 
adopted for the flat plate, whose surface is exposed 
to the wind, is that of the cock. Thosé who 
think every detail in Gothic architecture typical, 
assert this represents the cock that crowed on the 
























































ORNAMENTED BANNER VANE. 


occasion of St. Peter’s denial. Pennons, banners, 
arrows, crests, representing various animals, are 
also frequently used. Small as these objects 
appear when viewed from the ground, they are 
often of considerable size. The highest finial on 
the new Royal Courts of Justice, for instance, is 
really not less than thirty-seven feet in length, 
including the portion inserted into the fléche for 
security, and it weighs about three tons and a 
half. It has an ornamental ball at the base 
about six feet six inches in diameter, with spikes 
twelve inches long, standing out all round it, 
four ornamental braces, which clip this ball and 
run down four sides of the fléche, and an open- 
work cross which measures 
about seven feet from point 
to point at the top, with a 
“cage piece” above it which 
is three feet six inches in 
diameter. The chief material 
used in its construction is 
gun-metal, though a main 
stem passing inside the gun- 
metal tube, and for twenty 
feet down into the fléche to 
hold it fast, is of wrought 
iron. On the tower below 
are eight small vanes, banner- 
shaped, and also made of gun- 
metal, which weigh about 
three hundredweight each. 
There are eight small flag 
or banner vanes on the pin- 
nacles at the corners of the 


SPIRE WEATHERCOCK 
ON THE RHINE. 


+ 


QUIVER. 


two large towers of Westminster Abbey. These 
are also made in gun-metal, and each weighs about 
a hundredweight and a half. They are about four 
feet six inches in height, and each forms a light. 
ning conductor, being furnished with a copper 
band, which is carried down the tower. The 
vane with the gilded cock on the spire of All 
Saints’ Church, Margaret Street, is about fifteen 
feet in height, and weighs about eight hundred. 
weight. On West Vale Church, Halifax, there 
is a copper vane in the form of a cock. This 
bird measures two feet six inches from beak to 
tail, though it looks little more than a_ bright 
speck from the ground, and the standard or rod 
on which it is placed, with its double cross and 
cardinal pomts, weighs twelve 
hundredweight, and measures | 
about fifteen feet in height. 

The vanes at Welbeck, the 
seat of the Duke of Portland, 
are of similar unexpected dimen- 
sions. One is about fifteen feet. 
in height, and weighs about eigh 
hundredweight, representing a 
banner with the ducal crest 
pierced through it; and four 
smaller ones on the clock tower 
weigh about four or five hun- 
dredweight each, and are about 
seven feet in height. Some are 
very costly. One recently made 
in London for the church of St. 
Nickolas, Hamburg, about nine 
feet in height, richly chased and 
gilt, and ornamented with real 
crystals, cost £171. 

The banner-like vanes on St. 
Nicholas’ Church, Neweastle-on- 
Tyne, newly gilt as they were 
on the formation of the new see 
of Newcastle, now glitter in the 
sunshine very noticeably. Every- Jw patace oF 
one has heard the keelman’s boast justice, Lonpoy. 
that S: Nicholas’ spire “bangs” 
all the other spires in the land, 
and as the traveller’s eye is attracted by the fly- 
ing buttresses on which it is lifted high above 
the fine old tower, he can but feel inclined to 
agree with it. There is the winding river, full of 
black and white shipping ; there are the various 
bridges at the startlingly different levels; the 
tall chimneys wreathing out smoke; the old 
castle, tall and compact, strong, stern, and dismal ; 
the new fine stone-built streets, clean-swept and 
spacious ; the older streets, slanting, narrow, and 
grimy; the footfalls of horses on the tram-laid 
roads; the clamour and din of ‘‘works;” the con- 
stant passage of working folk, all blended in an 
atmosphere of ceaseless murmur and stir. And, 
above all, above the sombre roofs of the church, 
and round the light spire, glitter a dozen vanes, 
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like thoughts rising heavenwards from the throng 
below. A thirteenth vane, larger than the rest, 
sparkles on the top of the spire. 

We may almost say, too, that some of the 
handsome Tudor towers of Somer- 
set churches, some three, some four 
storeys high, with their distinctive 
high finials and open parapets, owe 
some of their beauty to the vanes 
with which many of them are 
adorned, for such of them as are 
without weatherecocks are short of 
the movement and glitter, to say 
nothing of the information they 
yield. Let us look at the rich, 
mellow, and venerable towers of 
the churches of St. Peter at Staple 
Fitzpaine, and St. Mary at King- 
ston, so curiously alike. Both 
have similar arrangements of de- 
tails, from the shoulder-headed 
doorways, with their hood-moulds 
and string-courses running. rect- 
angularly round them, to the open 


parapets with their perforated SPIRE WEATHERCOCK ON 
THE RHINE. ing down upon it pensively. 


quatrefoils, strange —_- gargoyles, 
finials, and north-eastern turrets. 
There is the same tracery in most 
of the window-heads, there are the same niches 
with the cherubim carved at the bases of them, 
the same crocketed gablets to the buttresses, 
al upon the cap-stones of the sturdy staircase 
frrets at each north-east angle, rising higher 
than the finials at the other angles, are placed 
giided cocks to tell all whom it may con- 
een which way the wind is blowing in the 
pleasant country round about. Whether viewed 
in the sunshine or at sunset, the effect is 
charming. The church of St. Mary, Bishop’s 
Lydiard, in the same county, is another beautiful 
example. Here the tower becomes richer and 
richer in its fenestration the higher it rises from 
the ground, till the tracery of the large openings 
in the topmost storey is almost lace-like in its 
delicacy. The eye is raised from the perforated 
parapet to the finials, and again to the vanes 
With increasing admiration. There are four, 
one of which represents a cock, and the rest are 
banners. 

St. Cuthbert’s Church, Wells—with its delight- 
ful setting of repose, comprising venerable trees, 
ancient houses, sward and moat, old archways 
giving access to antique dwellings, and none the 
less entrancing because of its contrast to the 
cathedral, palace, deanery, and other fabrics of 
the see may be also cited as being all the more 
attractive on account of the vane that takes the 
eye up past the superb openings of the topmost 
stages of the tower. 

At Bishopstone chureh, in Herefordshire, 
the vane is in the form of a gridiron, this 
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being the symbol of the cruel death of St. Law- 
rence, the “ patron saint ” of the place. 

The towers of town-halls are frequently furn- 
ished with five vanes, a central one higher than 
the rest, and one at each angle. 
Sometimes the initial letters of the 
four points are placed midway be- 
tween the vanes. We know the 
market-place of a small Border 
town, pebble-paved, with a tall 
market-cross raised on nine steps 
near the centre of it. There is 
still a large square stone among 
the pebbles, where bulls used to 
he baited, tied to the ring upon it. 
There is still an annual procession 
to itof men on horseback, carrying 
halberds, to proclaim a fair. There 
is still a bevy of pleasant country 
women clustered in it every Satur- 
day, who have brought butter and 
eggs for sale from distant farms 
among the hills and moors. It 
is always cool, quiet, and grey, 
with the surrounding houses look- 


Among these houses, on the west 
side, stands the Town Hall, with 
an archway running right through it -for foot- 
passengers, and on the top of the hall rises a 
central tower, with the vanes all pennon-shaped. 

Curiously, in country residences, the vane is 
generally placed in the 
stable-yard, either on the - 
bell-clock turret or on the _ 
louvred ventilator. 

As these notes have raised 
our eyes to objects above 
the ordinary level, we may 
notice the ornamental ridge 
with which large steep roofs 
are generally furnished, as 
they have an origin not 
generally known. In early 
timesour predecessors placed 
turfs or clods on the upper 
ridges of the slanting sides 
of the rough roofs to keep 
out the rain at their 
junction. Out of these 
lumps of earth clusters of 
flowers and weeds grew 
freely. Accustomed to the 
floral outline thus made, 
our more recent ancestors 
handed down their remem- 
brance of these wind-borne 
seedlings in the conventional 
foliage of the ornamental 
clay ridge now in com- 
mon use. Ss. W. 





MONOGRAM (H.U.) VANE AT 
HOUGHTON CASTLE, WALES. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ST. AUGUSTINE AND MONICA, 

““And where shall Mother’s bosom find, 
With all its deep love-learned skill, 

A prayer so sweetly to her mind?” 

MINHE bright 

June sun- 
shine came softly 
into Mrs. Heath- 
cote’s morning- 
room, tempered 
by the abund- 
ant foliage with- 
out, and shaded 
by cool Venetian 
shutters that 
only admitted a 
softened and 
agreeable light. 

It was a room 
that had come to 
bear the impress 
of its owner’s pre- 
sence, as rooms 
do that are the 
favourite haunt 
of quiet and se- 
eluded lives. To look round its walls, to read the 
titles of the books upon the shelves, and of the still 
more suggestive volumes on the table by Mrs. 
Heathcote’s chair, even to sit in the little cham- 
ber with scarcely conscious observation, and let 
the influence of the significant surroundings gradu- 
ally make itself felt, was to learn and understand a 
good deal more about Paul Heathcote’s mother than 
years of ordinary acquaintance could have taught. 

And the first thing that one learnt was that this was 
the true name and title for her—Paul Heathcote’s 
mother. It was the only individuality she possessed, 
the only distinction she coveted. The walls were a 
gallery of photographs ; faded and rather spotty ones of 
baby-boys in short frocks and huge sashes ; boys in 
knickerbockers, and in Eton jackets ; striplings in 
college caps or cricket flanneis; youths with bud- 
ding down upon their lips ; men more or less mature 
and virile; but, various as the photographs were, 
they were all different presentments of Paul in the 
various stages from infancy and boyhood to ado- 
lescence and the prime of youthful manhood. 

Other pictures indeed were there, but they were 
all subordinate to the one dominant idea. There 
were views of Winchester, where Paul had been at 
school ; of Oxford, whieh had had the honour of 
being his Alma Mater; of the Temple, where his 
rooms were now, rooms that Mrs. Heathcote thought 
would perhaps one day be pointed out—well, she 
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THE HEIR OF SANDFORD TOWERS. 


A STORY OF 


CONFLICT. 


laughed at the tender dream herself, and owned it 
foolish ; but where is the mother who could cast the 
first stone ather ? What would even a mother’s love 
be if it were bereft of faith and unillumined by hope? 

But though so many likenesses of Paul crowded 
the walls, the most conspicuous object in Mrs, 
Heathcote’s room was not a portrait of her son. A 
photograph of the well-known picture of St. Augus- 
tine and Monica hung over the chimney-piece, in 
a plain Oxford frame, and Mrs. Heathcote’s eyes 
turned to it at least as often as they turned to the 
photos of her boy. Perhaps it only hung there as 
an emblem of maternal and filial love ; and certainly 
if any more subtle and intimate association was in 
Mrs. Heathcote’s mind, she did not put it into words, 
Paul had once or twice asked her why she had given 
that particular picture the place of honour in her 
room, but he had received no answer beyond a smile 
that was infinitely sad and sweet. But though Mrs, 
Heathcote and her son were standing before the 
picture of the happy mother whose prayers had been 
answered in her son’s conversion, they were neither 
looking at it nor thinking of it to-day. There was 
no sadness in Mrs. Heathecote’s smile, and Paul's 
face was elate with triumphant joy. 

“TI thought you would be pleased, mother,” he 
said, kissing her with a little more effusion than usual, 
“Ts she not all that a woman should be—sweet and 
bright, and beautiful and good ?” 

His mother’s eyes filled as she kissed him, “I 
believe she is, Paul, and I thank God for it; but 
chiefly that she is good.” 

“Yes—just so,” said Paul. The words were 
those of assent, but the tone was dry and almost cold, 
He seemed to feel it so himself, for he added more 
cordiaily, but with a superior smile—“ She will suit 
you down to the ground in all that, mother. I’ve 
no fancy for strong-minded women.” 

And indeed, like many men who have broken 
away from old moorings themselves, Mr. Heathcote 
had no wish for his women-folk to follow his example. 
How entirely he had broken with recognised creeds 
and established forms of faith, even his mother did 
not guess, but not the less did he consider piety an 
“excellent thing in a woman.” 

“ Keith will be good enough, even for you,” he said, 
and Mrs. Heathcote kissed him again, not trusting her- 
self to speak. Perhaps this new love of his might be 
the beginning of happier days : perhaps Keith’s in- 
fluence would succeed where hers had failed.  Fer- 
vently she prayed that it might, for whether mother 
or wife should be the appointed instrument, mattered 
nothing to the mother’s selfless love. Her heart 
swelled within her at the thought ; but tears, even of 
prophetic gratitude, must not fall on Paul's new joy. 

“When shall I see her?” she asked brightly. 
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“T long to embrace my daughter—I, who have had 
my man-child all these years, but have never felt a 
daughter’s kiss. And to think that it is Keith March 
—little Keith—Mary’s child ! ” 





“ 


“She is our Keith now, yours and mine,” said the 
young lover, a little ignoring other claims in his 
pride of conquest and possession. “ Let me go and 
fetch her, mother. I shall hardly feel that she is 
mine till I have seen her in your arms.” 

He went away, striding down the road and through 
the quaint old streets with quite needless speed. He 
Was always a quick, energetic walker, but this morn- 
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ing it seemed as if he trod on air rather than on the 
uneven Shuttleby “ cobbles” that were such a stum- 
bling-block to all pedestrians not to the manner born. 
It seemed to Paul, in the flush of his new happi- 





‘You mean—as regards his health?’ said Mr. Joe.”—p. 204. 


ness, as if there was something incongruous in the 
unaltered, every-day appearance of the streets. There 
was the usual traffic going on, the usual wares were 
in the shop-windows, the usual people passing him 
by, or stopping to speak in the usual way that seemed 
so inappropriate, the stream of other people’s lives 
flowing on, all unconscious of how the world had 
altered to him since yesterday. There were carriages 
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standing at the door of March and Wentworth’s office. 
as if in evidence that Mr. March’s clients were not to 
be neglected because his daughter had turned the 
prosaic town of Shuttleby into a glorified Eden for 
one of its inhabitants. 

Mr. Wentworth came down the steps just as Paul 
caine up to the house. He paused and looked at the 
young man rather curiously. What had happened to 
him? Mr. Wentworth wondered. His skill in reading 
faces had helped him through many a consultation 
where his legal knowledge was inadequate, and he 
saw something in Paul's face now, that less acute ob- 
servers had failed to mark. Had he been accepted 
“re- 
tainer” arrived by that morning’s post? Mr. Went- 
worth’s thoughts touched only on some material and 
substantial success—the only thing, he believed, 
that would give that glow of content to Mr. Heath- 
cote’s dark face. He almost expected to hear of 
some sudden stroke of good fortune, but Mr. Heath- 
cote only asked if Mr. March was at home. 


by the richly dowered Flora, or had a handsome 


“He is not going out this morning,” said Mr. 
Wentworth. And something in his expression made 
Paul ask anxiously, “There is nothing the matter, 
is there ? nothing amiss with—with any of them ?” 

“There is nothing unusual the matter,” said Mr. 
Wentworth, carefully buttoning his glove. “It is, 
unfortunately, not unusual for Mr. March to be— 
well, to be somewhat unequal to his work. He is, [ 
think, a little more depressed than usual, but that is 
all.” 

“Tt is nothing serious, then?” said Paul. 

“Serious ?”—Mr. Wentworth shrugged his shoul- 
ders, as if in so doing he answered the question 

‘| don't advise you to say anything likely to 
agitate him,” he said, as he nodded and walked 
away. 

“Why can’t the fellow say what he means?” 
thought Paul irritably. “Mr. March is not too ill 
to see me, I suppose.” 

And then he rang the bell and was admitted, and 
forgot everything except that he was in the home of 
Mary Keith March—his Keith, who was so much 
more his than her father’s. Nevertheless, custom 
prescribes that fathers shall be formally solicited to 
surrender their daughters, and Paul had no intention 
of evading his duties. He asked for Mr. March, not 
for Keith, and was shown into his private room 
accordingly, 

Mr. March was not seated in his usual chair. It 
was pushed back, as if he had risen hastily at 
his visitor's name, and he came to meet Paul 
with a face that was full of excitement and of 
a wonder the young man could not understand. 
Life was full enough of wonder to himself just now, 
but why should Mr. March regard him with this 
incoherent amaze? Mr. Heathcote was not easily 
embarrassed, but he was sensible of a growing 
embarrassment under the other man’s silence and 
the intentness of his gaze, 


“* You—you can guess what I have come for, sir? 


THE QUIVER. 


said Paul. “She—Keith—has told you, has she 
not?” 

He was stammering like a schoolboy, this self. 
possessed young barrister, but Mr. March did not 
seem to notice it. 

“T should like you to tell me,” he said at length, 
“T have heard something from my daughters, but | 
should like to hear it from you. To me it seems— 
incredible.” 

“What is it that is incredible?” cried Paul, to 
whom the word had seemed a sort of challenge. “ Is 
it incredible that I should love Keith, or that she 
should—not dislike me?” said the young man, with 
tine humility. “ Incredible that I should love Keith! 
Would it not be much more incredible that I—that 
anyone—should see her and not love her? If you 
will give her to me, sir 

“If I will give her!” cried Mr. March; “if I 
will give her—my daughter !” 

“To am not a rich man, I know,” said Paul, 
humbly, and not at all understanding the lawyer's 


” 





passionate words ; “I am not rich, but my prospects 
are good. If I cannot give her luxury, I can give 
her comfort.” 

“And you would marry her—my daughter !” 
repeated Mr. March ; “you would marry her—you 
who know! But do you know, do you remember, 
or has everyone forgotten except me?” 

He spread out his hands with a strange, dreary 
gesture, and then pressed them over his eyes, as one 
who shuts out some terrible vision. Paul stood for 
a moment dumb and bewildered, and then he began 
to understand. The tale that was a vague memory 
of his boyhood to him was a terrible reality still to 
Mr. March. 

“Sir!” he said, in tones that were low and agi- 
tated, “do you think that anyone remembers that 
except to sympathise with you? If there are any so 
base, [ am not one of them.” 

Mr. March sat down with a sigh that seemed to 
breathe relief, but the dark bright eyes that were so 
much like Keith’s in shape and colour, but whose 
soft pensiveness irresistibly recalled her sister's, 
sought Paul’s with a wistful anguish like that of a 
wounded deer. The young man stood silent in a 
helpless sympathy that was full of futile pain. What 
could he say, in the fulness of his youth and the 
newness of his love, to this stricken man whose 
enduring sorrow refused to be comforted? He took 
his hand, the thin, nerveless, blue-veined hand _ that 
was fine and delicate as a woman’s, with an impulse 
of protection and support, but he did not know what 
to say. But perhaps there was a truer sympathy in 
his silence than in any words he could have found. 

Mr. March seemed to feel it. 

“You are a good boy, Paul,” he said, pressing 
gratefully the strong young fingers that were 
clasping his; “but it is too much to ask of 
you, or of any man, <A. broken life, a tarnished 
name—that is my children’s heritage. | You think 
you loye Keith, but do you remember how her 
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mother died? Could you bear to hear your wife 
called the child of a man whose culpable careless- 





ness 
He stopped with a shudder, but composed himself 
by a. effort. 

“You will not tell her?” 
know—they have been told—nothing, my poor little 
girls. Mrs. Berners has been kind—at least in that. 
No; they know nothing, and may God keep the 
knowledge from them.” 

“They shall learn nothing from me,” said Paul ; 
“but, indeed, sir, you must forgive me if I say that 
it seems to me you take a morbid view of what 


he said eagerly. They 


evervone knows was only a sad mistake.” 

Mr. March smiled a little bitterly. 

“No doubt that is how it seems to you. But ‘the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness ; yea, verily, and 
the stranger intermeddleth not.’ ” 

“T have no wish to meddle, but I am scarcely a 
“Tf you will let me, sir, all 
that I desire and wish is to be a son, to share Keith's 


stranger,” said Paul. 


duties and her sorrows, whatever they may be.” 

Mr. March searcely seemed to hear. 

“The curse of Cain,” he muttered, “the curse of 
Cain on me and on my children !” 

He turned away abruptly, and began to pace the 
room with uneven, agitated steps, and Paul stood 
iresolute and uncertain, not venturing to disturb 
him, and not knowing what to think of his mood. 
He had never seen him like this before, and was 
utterly at a loss what to say or do. Was he to con- 
ider himself dismissed, and to accept his dismissal 
without further effort ? 
not; but what could he do in the face of Mr. 


That he certainly would 


March’s agitation and absorption, and his evident 
forgetfulness of his visitor’s presence ? 

He was still debating the point, without coming to 
any conclusion, when the door opened, and Keith her- 
self came in. 
seeing who was with him, coloured to her hair, and 
stood framed in the doorway, a radiant image of blush- 
ing surprise. Father and lover both turned to her. 
Perhaps both felt that, while they had been de- 
bating her destiny, here was the arbitress who must 
decide between them. Both looked at her, but it 
was Paul's glance that drew her to his side; and 
Paul Heathcote was not a lover who could not see 
and use his advantage. 

“Tf you will not hear me, will you listen to Keith?” 
he said. But there was no need for Keith to speak ; 
her blushes, her ingenuous joy, her maiden coyness, 
as she half withdrew herself from her lover’s eager 
arm, all spoke for her with pathetic urgency to the 
father who had once been a lover himself. 

“My child,” he said, “it is for you to decide. I 
have put before Paul, as I was in duty bound, what 
would have made many men withdraw their suit. 
As [ understand, he does not withdraw it——” 

“Certainly not !” said Mr. Heathcote promptly. 

Mr. March looked earnestly at the eager young 
man, and then he turned to his daughter, 


She had thought her father alone, and,* 
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“Ts it to be as he wishes, Keith ? 

“Tf you please, papa,” said Keith. She was 
trembling and agitated, not understanding the agi- 
tation of the others. Why should there be any 
doubt as to her consent or as to Paul’s constancy ? 
Was that what her father meant? She was flushed 
and almost indignant in the midst of her happi- 
ness, and her eyes flashed unconscious reproach. 
Mr. March took her hand and put it into Paul’s. 

“You take her, knowing who and what she is. 
God do so to you, and more also, if you ever let 
it come between you now.” 

He turned away abruptly and left the room, and 
Keith looked at Paul in wondering dismay. 

“What does he mean?” she whispered, with 
quivering lips. 

“Nothing, my darling ; nothing that need trouble 
you for a moment. He has fancies—ghosts of old 
troubles—that have nothing to do with us. He 
will forget them himself to-morrow,” averred Mr. 
Heathcote, with a cheerful confidence that per- 
haps he searcely felt. “Let us forget them now, 
and remember only that he has given you to me. 
Come, put on your hat, and let me take you to 
my mother.” 

And thus Paul Heathcote and Mary Keith March 
were formally betrothed. It was an engagement 
that took everyone a little by surprise. Shuttleby 
had so entirely made up its mind that it was Flora 
March to whom Mr. Heathcote’s handkerchief would 
be thrown, if ever tnat rather enigmatical young 
man should make up his mind to throw it at all, 
that the gossips were divided between the pleasure 
of a new sensation and the mortification of finding 
their own predictions unfulfilled. 

Keith naturally knew nothing of these pre- 
dictions, nor of the expectations which her lover's 
attentions had raised in her cousin’s breast. Paul 
was indeed innocent of wilfully trifling with Flora’s 
affections, but attentions which from another man 
would have been allowed to mean nothing, had 
seemed from the unimpressionable Mr. Heathcote to 
mean so much, that it was not wonderful if Flora 
had permitted herself to be misled by them. Her 
own wishes had prompted the belief, and it had 
been too entirely shared by her friends and acquaint- 
ances not to seem at least probable. Nurse Hollo- 
way had only echoed the gossip of the town when 
she had hinted to Agnes that Flora might be think- 
ing of wedding garments, but the sisters had thought 
it mere tittle-tattle not worthy of a second thought. 
Mrs. Berners’ granddaughters would have scorned 
to take notice of a servant’s gossip, and they had 
not been long enough in Shuttleby to hear the 
Keith's 


happiness was quite undimmed by any thought of 


current report from any other source. 


her cousin’s disappointment ; and if Agnes was acute 
enough to suspect the reason of the coldness with 
which Flora received the news, she kept her suspicions 
to herself. To have betrayed them to Flora would 
have been an indelicacy of which Agnes was utterly 
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incapable, and to have hinted them to Keith would 
have been equally useless and cruel, It could not 
have shaken her faith in her lover, but it might have 
disturbed the pure serenity and completeness of her 
joy to learn that it had been purchased at the cost of 
another’s pain. 

So Keith went through the next few weeks in a 
fiream of happiness, bright and perfect as the long 
bright summer days in which it was set. It seemed 
to Agnes, watching her with loving and wondering 
eyes, as if she scarcely knew her sister in this im- 
passioned maiden, around whose mouth lurked such 
tender smiles, in whose eyes were such depths of 
feeling and such wonders of sudden light and shade, 
to whose cheek Paul’s step brought such tell-tale 
blushes, and whose voice thrilled so in the utterance 
of his name. Agnes felt something that was almost 
jealousy of the young man who only a month ago 
had been all but a stranger, but who in the brief 
period of their acquaintance had been able to awake 
such unguessed-at possibilities in her sister's nature. 

“So Undine has found her soul already !” wrote 
Grandmamma Berners. “ Well, I am not sorry to 
hear it, though it is a little sooner than one would have 
chosen. The connection seems in every way suitable, 
and that is the best foundation for happiness. — I 
should not have cared for one of my Mary’s daughters 
to have sewn on the buttons of a Shuttleby mill- 
owner, any more than I would have her enter a family 
that would look down upon her. But that I am not 
afraid of. I can trust to my girls’ self-respect, and 
in Shuttleby there is happily little fear of its being 
tried.” 

This was in a letter to Agnes. There was an 


9 


enclosure for Keith, so devoid of banter, and so full 
of tender congratulations and kindly counsels, that 
Keith had dropped happy tears upon it, and had 
found it impossible to show it to anyone but Paul, 

“And Aunt Joe calls grandmamma frivolous and 
worldly !” cried Keith, lifting indignant eyes at the 
calumny. 

“ Are they terms of reproach ?” laughed Paul. “TI 
daresay it only means she is a pleasant old lady who 
doesn’t talk nonsense.” 

“She is a great deal more than that,” said Keith. 
“She is really good, you know.” 

“Do 1? Really good, or really bad, is more than 
I would undertake to say of any of my fellow- 
creatures. For you see, Keith, I know nothing about 
such things.” 

Keith looked a little puzzled. 

“ You mean it is too much like judging ?” she said ; 
and Mr. Heathcote did not contradict her. It was 
certain that if he explained his views, Keith would 
either not understand him, or would be shocked by 
sentiments so,opposed to all she had been taught at 
Sandford. He had no wish to distress her, and he 
had certainly no wish to convert her to his own 
opinions. Advanced views would have been too 
incongruous with golden hair and _ peach-blossom 
cheeks. Mr, Heatheote thought with a shudder of 





the scanty locks and faded complexions of the female 
votaries of his own persuasion, and felt more than ever 
convinced, ashe looked at his beautiful betrothed, that 
piety was an excellent thing—in a woman. Keith, 
happily or unhappily for herself, had no suspicion of 
the thoughts that were passing through her lovers 
mind, Of course Paul was a Christian—did he not 
go to church every Sunday ? And if, in some little 
things, he fell short of the degree of reverence to 
which she had been accustomed, it was no more than 
her own cousins did. Shuttleby ways were different 
from Sandford, and Keith understood that many 
people were less strict than Mr. and Mrs. Berners, 
or Guy Russell. What she did not understand was 
that in the man to whom she had plighted her troth 
and given the first freshness of her heart, the differ. 
ence went any deeper than this. 

Keith neither knew nor guessed. It was Mrs, 
Heathcote who knelt daily in the room that contained 
the picture she loved so well, and prayed that as 
Monica’s sorrow was hers, even so might she one 
day know Monica’s joy. 

CHAPTER XII. 
“TO MADNESS NEAR ALLIED.” 
“The bosom-weight . oe 
That no philosophy can lift.’”—WoRDSWORTH. 
IF the news of Paul Heatheote’s engagement was a 
surprise to Shuttleby in general, it fell like a 
thunderbolt upon the inhabitants of the Poplars. 
In the first shock of the unexpected blow, Flora had 
not been able to conceal her disappointment and 
chagrin, and her mother sympathised with her with 
an open-mouthed condolence that would have been 
maddening to a prouder nature, and that irritated 
even Flora into peevish remonstrance. 

“Don’t, ma!” she eried, when her mother had 
repeated, for the twentieth time, that Paul ought to 
be ashamed of himself, and that her cousins were 
designing little minxes who had set their caps at him 
from the first day they came. “Don’t go on like 
that. It’s of no use erying over spilt milk, and I’m 
not going to cry after Mr. Heatheote, I can tell you. 
I’m not sure that I would have had him, if he’d asked 
me ever so much.” 

“He’s no such great eatch, I’m sure,” said Mrs. 
Mareh, looking daggers at her younger son, who 
was whistling ostentatiously, and going through a 
pantomime indicative of the extremity of sarcastic 
unbelief. Tom retired, with an affectation of peni- 
tence that made his sister denounce him as an “ ill- 
mannered cub,” and Mrs. March said soothingly — 

“There’s one thing, Flora ; they won’t have much 
to stir on. Everyone says your uncle’s practice is 
falling off, and if he can give the girls a paltry five 
hundred, I’m sure that will be the outside—and as 
much as they deserve, too! I’ve no patience with 
them, coming down here and setting themselves up 
for Whitney society, as if Shuttleby wasn’t good 
enough for them,” 
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“Now, come, mother,” expostulated Mr. Joe ; 
“from all I can see, they ’re nice little girls enough. 
I’m sure Agnes is as pretty-behaved as a girl need 
be, and as for Keith, she can’t help her looks, If it 


““*T don’t believe it!’ Keith cried. ‘I do not believe it. 


hadn’t been Heathcote, there’d have been someone 
else, pretty creature that she is. It’s a pity it’s 
happened as it has, but there’s as good fish in the 
sea as ever came out, and Flora’s plenty to choose 
fion———” 

“There, pa! that'll do,” said Flora, with a toss of 
her head. 
Mr, Joseph March was so rarely permitted to finish 
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a sentence when his wife and daughter were by, that 
he subsided meekly into silence, with a smile of un- 
impaired cheerfulness. He was a round, pursy little 
man, witha round head, and round brown eyes that 





>” 


—p. 205. 


were as prominent as his brother’s were deep-set. A 
general resemblance of complexion and colouring 
made the brothers seem alike toe inaccurate observers, 
but the mould of their features was as different as 
their expression, a difference still further accentuated 
by the cultured refinement of the lawyer’s face and 
the shrewd, man-of-business aspect of his brother’s. 
“|’m a plain man, but I know good silk when | 
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see it,” was a favourite saying of Mr. Joseph Marech’s, 
and perhaps nothing could have described him better. 
Such talents as he had were all devoted to his busi- 
ness. In his warehouse he was able, prompt, and 
energetic ; outside it he was shy and _ hesitating, 
without active interests, and without tact. At 
home he was an easy-going and indulgent parent, 
and an affectionate husband in his quiet way. He 
seldom asserted his authority, and was content to 
be very much a nonentity in his own house, where 
indeed he behaved with a meekness that would 
have considerably astonished the clerks and “hands” 
at the warehouse. Flora was his favourite child, anid 
as he was far from sharing his wife’s and daughter's 
aspirations after Whitney society, he was perhaps not 
sorry to find that Paul Heathcote was safely out of 
her way. 

“He will do very well for Keith,” thought Mr. 
Joe, plunging his hands in his pockets and stirring 
the loose coin in an agreeable jingle. “ Frank’s girls 
can’t look for money, but Flora—why, bless me ! 
Flora might marry anybody! Young Greyson’s 
always making sheep’s eyes at her, mother says, and 
Greyson could buy up all Whitney and never miss 
it.” 

He looked complacently at Flora’s shapely and 
well-dressed figure, and nodded at her cheerily. 

“Come, cheer up, my dear! He’s no loss, this 
young man your mother and you think so much of. 
And you needn’t begrudge him to your cousin—she 
has sorrow enough before her, unless [’m mueh 
mistaken.” 

“Why, what has happened, Joe?” asked his wife, 
struck by the sudden gravity in her husband’s voice. 

Joseph March shook his head lugubriously. 

“It’s only what I’ve foreseen for some time past. 
I haven't liked Frank’s brooding ways this many a 
long day, and they’re getting the town’s talk now. 
Folks don’t say much to me, of course ; but I catch 
a side-wind now and then, and I know pretty well 
what people are saying.” 

“They can’t say anything we need mind,” said 
Mrs. March uneasily. “ What can they say, except 
that he never got over his wife’s death—unless it is 
that he has let his children be brought up too high ? 
But poor Mary was always that—many’s the client 
she’s lost Frank with her high and haughty ways.” 

“Oh, pish!” said Mr. Joe, with a man’s wholesome 
contempt for feminine jealousies. “As if anyone 
would trouble their heads about such stuff and 
nonsense! I[t’s a good deal more serious than that !” 
He looked round uncomfortably, and lowered his 
voice. “They say Frank’s going out of his mind as 
fast as a man can, and, upon my life, I believe they’re 
not far wrong! I’ve just had a note from Went- 
worth, and this is what he says.” 

Why should spoken words affect us so much more 
powerfully than their written symbols, or than the 
ideas they express lying unuttered in our minds ? 
Mr. Joe had read Mr. Wentworth’s note dry-eyed, and 
with the calm with which one meets a long foreseen 


calamity, but his voice almost failed him ss ine read 
it aloud to his wife :— 


“DEAR Sir,—I feel it my duty to draw your 
attention to the reports current in the town with 
regard to Mr. March. I fear there is only too much 
foundation for them, his long-continued eccentricity 
and depression pointing evidently to some unusual 
condition of the brain, If you would like to see me 
on the subject [am at your service any time.— Yours 
very truly, “GEO. WENTWORTH,” 


Mr. Joe could hardly finish the letter. His voice 
broke, and he went abruptly away, crushing on his 
hat as if he were crushing down the unwonted ex- 
hibition of feeling into which he had been betrayed, 
He turned at the door, and looked at his wife. 

“Of course I’ve told him to come, and at once, 
But if he does, you'll see him, Selina? I—I—upon 
my life, I can’t!” 

“How absurd it is of papa to make such a fuss,” 
said Flora calmly. “I’ve never thought Uncle 
Frank much more than half there, and I certainly 
see no difference in him,” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said her mother; “ he does 
get worse, [ think. I’ve known for some time that 
Mr. Wentworth suspected something wrong, but | 
wouldn’t worry your father about it. That was why 
we sent for your cousins, and L know he thought that 
quite a Jast resource. IL suppose he thinks it has 
done no good, and certainly your uncle seems rather 
worse than better. Perhaps it only brings it all to 
his mind, with Agnes being so like her mother.” 

“T thought Aunt Mary was so good-looking !” 

“Some people thought so,” said Mrs. March, “and 
certainly Agnes is pretty, though of course she is not 
so good-looking as Keith.” 

Poor Mrs. Joe! She was as anxious to conciliate 
her daughter as a woman could be, but this artless 
remark undid ail her efforts. 

“T aim sick of yellow hair!” said Flora acidly, with 
a glance at her own Venetian locks. And Mrs, Joe 
paid for her misplaced admiration by being  per- 
sistently snubbed for the rest of the day. 

And meanwhile the freshly stirred impulse of 
fraternal affection was carrying Mr. Joe to St. 
Botulph’s Square. But it was only to find that his 
brother was out, and was not expected back for 
an hour or two. ‘‘ Miss Agnes was in,” the servant 
said, “and she thought Miss Keith was in the 
garden with Mr. Heathcote.” 

“T don’t want Miss Keith,” said Mr. Joe, with 
unconscious asperity. He went up to the drawing: 
room, tapped at the door, and went in, The room 
looked, he thought, brighter and pleasanter than 
usual. White curtains fluttered at the open win- 
dows, the chairs were less formally arranged, there 
were flowers on the mantle-shelf and tables, and a 
graceful feminine litter of books and work. Agnes 
was sitting by one of the windows, but she 
was neither working nor reading. Her hands lay 
listlessly on her lap, her eyes were dreamy and 
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abstracted and sad. There was a look of pain and 
perplexity in them, as she met her uncle’s gaze, that 
seemed a response to the pain and perplexity in his. 

The sweet summer hours that were speeding by 
Keith and her lover on such golden pinions, had for 
her sister a slower and heavier flight. In the first 
excitement of Keith’s engazement Agnes had shared 
too completely in her sister's joy to have room for 
other thoughts ; but as that first flush of wonder and 
delight faded into the natural serenity of an accepted 
fact, she found her anxieties and perplexities re- 
turning upon her. She had not forgotten, she could 
not forget, the mysterious words she had heard at 
Mrs. Heathcote’s party—words that were too frag- 
mentary to be fully understood, but that tortured all 
the more from their indefinite suggestiveness. What 
did they mean? What was the secret of her father’s 
life? What was it that had made him at forty-five 
a broken and white-haired man? What did Mr. 
Wentworth mean when he spoke of their coming 
Keith's and hers—as “a last resource”? Whatever 
other peopie had expected trom it, she was bitterly 
conscious herself that the tender dreams of consola- 
tion and companionship in which she had induiged 
had not been fulfilled. Her father was kind to them 
both, and once or twice there had been an even 
pathetic tenderness in his look or manner ; but she 
could not flatter herself that he was either brighter 
or happier for their coming. Since Keith’s engage- 
ment he had been more than ever moody and de- 
pressed, shutting himself up in his office, and seeming 
to shrink from everyone. The conviction grew upon 
her that there was something unnatural and inex- 
plicable in this constant depression, something that 
even the tragic story she had heard vaguely whispered 
at Mrs. Heatheote’s was insufficient to explain. 

These, and questions like these, she asked herself 
with endless and fruitless repetition. All the morn- 
ing she had been going over the feverish round, 
unable to satisfy herself, and feeling sorely the need. 
of some older and wiser counsellor. If only her grand- 
father were here ; if it had been possible to put her 
troubles and anxieties into her letters to her grand- 
mother ; if Guy—— 

It was, perhaps, not very clear what Mr. Russell 
could have said or done; but the thought of him was 
the nearest approach to comfort that had stolen into 
Agnes’s burdened heart. For the moment it seemed 
as if he could not have come without bringing help 
and comfort. Had not the lighter troubles that alone 
had hitherto visited her unruffled life been wont to 
disappear in the mere recital to Guy’s sympathetic 
ear? And then she lifted her eyes, and saw—not 
Guy, but her unele’s round and ruddy countenance 
puckered with lines of unaccustomed erief. Was 
this to be her counsellor, this round little man, 
Whose face was like a travesty of her father’s, whom 
it was difficult to think of seriously at all ? 

“Lam not sorry to find you alone, my dear,” he 
said a little huskily. And Agnes went to him, and 
put her hands in his, 
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“Ts there anything I ought to know ?” she said. 
“Oh, uncle, uncle! tell me if there is !” 

“Tell you? But how much do you know, or guess, 
already ?” said Mr. Joe, screwing up his features till 
he looked like an amiable gargoyle. 

He was genuinely sorry for his motherless, and 
perhaps worse than fatherless, nieces, but Nature had 
moulded his face for humour, and nothing could 
change its lines. Decorous grief only exaggerated 
the quaint wrinkles, and under the influence o. 
emotion they broadened into absolute grotesqueness. 

“T can’t tell you anythin 
much you know,” he said, looking at her with almost 


g, you see, till 1 see how 
ludicrous perplexity. “And then there’s Keith just 
engaged, and all that—it would never do to upset 
her till we know more about it. You trust it all to 
me, my dear. I'll see Wentworth, and make the 
beggar speak. Hell find I’m not to be put off with 
hints, and that sort of thing.” 

“ But what is it he hints ?” whispered Agnes. 

Her voice was low and toneless, her lips white an 
trembling ; unconsciously her grasp tightened on he: 
uncle’s hand, and her eyes sought his with a pre- 
monition of horror. 

“T heard something the other night—something | 
could not understand. Will you tell me, Uncle Joe ” 
What was it about my mother’s death? And what 
is it—-about papa?” 

“Why, bless me!” stammered Mr. Joe, “ she— 
she knows nothing, I verily believe. My dear, my 
dear, you must let me go now—you must, indeed. 
I—I ‘ve an appointment with Wentworth, you know. 
And after that I'll see you again, and tell you all | 
can. Perhaps there “Il be nothing to tell—I hope so, 
I’m sure.” 

“No,” said Agnes, “ you do not think so yourself, 
Uncle Joe. You only say it to put me off; but | 
cannot be put off any longer. I must ask someone 
else, if you will not tell me. I cannot get what they 
said out of my ears—it haunts me day and night. 
Nothing could be so bad as knowing just so little and 
no more. I could bear all if I knew all, Uncle Joe.” 

The anguish in her voice moved her uncle. He 
looked at her nervously, hali-sympathising with her 
distress, and half-aggrieved that it should have fallen 
to him to tell her. ““Why had not Mrs. Berners done 
so, or his own wife? It was a woman’s business, not 
a man’s,” thought Mr. Joe, looking at the agitated 
girl, and wondering how he should get his story told. 

“What is it you want to know ?” he asked, putting 
her in a chair, and sitting down beside her. “ There 
is a report about your father that we would all 
gladly have kept you in ignorance of, but if you 
have heard something of it———” 

“Yes,” she said, “it is better to know all than 
just a little, is it not 7” 

“Perhaps ; I cannot tell unless | know what you 
have heard.” 

She covered her eyes with her hand, and faltered 
out faintly 

Why is papa so strange—so different from other 
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men? Is theresomething I donot know? I thought 
it was only that he grieved so for mamma. I thought 
it was my mother’s death that made him—as he is,” 
said Agnes, very low. 

“ Yes, yes, of course, for--did you not know? He 
fancied himself to blame 

He broke off, absolutely frightened at the white- 
ness that overspread her face. The whispers she 
had heard at Mrs. Heathcote’s had prepared her for 
horror, but not for this. She leant back with a faint 
sob, and for the moment he thought that she had 
fainted. 

“Don’t, don’t, ny dear!” he said imploringly. 

What was he to do with a fainting girl upon his 
hands? He picked up an antimacassar and fanned 
her wildly with it, and Agnes sat up and opened her 
eyes. 

“You must not think he was really to blame,” 
said her uncle eagerly. “ He reproaches himself far 
more than he need. That is all I meant; but, you 
see, it preys on his mind, and no one knows what 
will be the end of it.” 

Agnes shuddered, but she pressed her uncle’s hand, 

“Thank you, Uncle Joe ; Iam glad to know,” she 
said gratefully. “I can understand it all now, and 
perhaps I can help him better. Poor papa! No 
wonder he is not like other men.” 

And then Mr. Joseph got himself away, and went 
to keep his appointment with Mr. Wentworth, 
wondering if it had been wise to tell her, and wish- 





ing heartily that he could think of any excuse for 
evading the interview with Wentworth he had him- 
self solicited. 

But as he reached the Poplars a cab was at the 
door, and Mr. Wentworth was descending from it. 

“T was not surprised to get your note,” he said 
gravely. “I expected you would see the desirability 
of coming to some decision. The practice will go to 
the dogs unless steps are taken———” 

“Yes, but won’t you come in?” said Mr. Joe, 
leading the way to the library, and bolting the door, 
with some indistinct idea of making the interview 
as private as possible. 

“It doesn’t do to take too much notice of reports,” 
he said nervously. 

“ Quite so,” agreed Mr. Wentworth ; “but I felt it 
my duty to broach the subject to you. Things can- 
not go on as they are, and—in short, it is time, for 
my partner’s own sake, that his family gave their 
serious attention to his condition.” 

“You mean as—as regards his health ?” said Mr. 
Joe. 

Mr. Wentworth’s note had not said anything of 
the sort, and he did not himself believe that it was 
his brother’s health that was in question, but some 
undefined and quite inexplicable sense of antagonism 
and opposition made him determined that the onus 
of pronouncing a contrary opinion should ‘est on Mr. 
Wentworth. His brother’s partner was quick to see 
and note his attitude, but he gaye no sign of having 
dope so, 


“Well, yes—as regards his health,” he said 
quietly. “It is very possible that Mr. March’s un 
fortunate state has its origin in some obscure patho. 
logical condition, and whether that is so or not, the 
health in these cases is almost always more or less 
affected. Speaking scientifically, I suppose we shall 
be strictly accurate in discussing your brother's 
health.” 

“And you think—— ? 

“Do you really wish to know what I think ?” 

Mr. Joe nodded, gulping down an uncomfortable 
fulness in his throat, and waiting in an open-mouthed 
anxiety that Mr. Wentworth felt to have its comic 
side. He answered, however, with due sympathetic 
gravity, tempered still further by the concern that 
might be expected from a friend. 

“Since you ask my opinion, I will give it frankly, 
for in these cases I believe that is the truest kindness, 
I have no doubt at all that your brother's troubles, 
acting on an exceptionally nervous organisation, have 
permanently affected his mind. I fear that he is, and 
has been for some time, actually deranged.” 

Mr. Joe covered his face with his hands, and 
shuddered involuntarily. To hear the vague rumours 
that had hitherto served to disguise as much as to 


” 


suggest the truth, put into these plain words, seemed 
as hideous as if a spectre should suddenly drop its 
conventional winding-sheet, and appear in all the 
horror of fleshless bones. 

“Mad !” he said faintly ; “ Frank—my brother— 
mad! But what is to become of him—what are we 
to do?” 

“That is the question,” said Mr. Wentworth. “I 
do not think there should be any delay in seeking 
medical advice, for though he may not be in a danger- 
ous state at present, there is no certainty in these 
‘vases. A man may be harmless as a dove to-day, 
and eutting his best friend’s throat to-morrow. And 
with your nieces in the house——” 

“ Poor things, poor things!” cried Mr. Joe. “It 
is too awful to think of—the mother first, and 
now——! They must be got away at once. 1 could 
not sleep if I thought of those poor girls under the 
same roof with a—madman.” 

“There is no need for extreme measures,” said Mr. 
Wentworth, putting up his hand to conceal a smile. 

He was one of those cold-blooded men to whom 
excitement or emotion was always more or less ludi- 
crous ; and men less alive to the absurd might almost 
have smiled at Mr. Joseph March now. He was so 
round and so red, his face distorted itself so comically 
in his efforts to suppress his feelings, and fell so 
lamentably short of expressing them. If Mr. Went- 
worth could have been moved by another man’s 
sorrow at all, it would have been by the histrionic 
tragedy of folded arms and stately stride, of tragic 
gestures and eloquent words. The homely tragedy 
of convulsed features and quivering lips, forced 
unconsciously into absurd grimaces, did not appeal 
to him except to provoke an untimely smile, And 
it was all for a brother, too! Why, if this man only 
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played his cards well, he would be certain, as next of 
kin, to have the administration of the lunatic’s estate, 
and it would be his own fault if he did not find that 
a profitable office! Mr. Wentworth was careful not 
to let his smile be seen, but he went on with his 
advice with a decided increase of the contempt 
he had always felt for round, fussy, red-faced, 
honest Mr. Joe. 

“Tf I might advise,” he said, “I should do nothing 
with undue haste. I will make an excuse to sleep at 
the Square for the next few nights, so you may be 
easy about your nieces. Indeed, as I have said 
before, I do net believe it is a dangerous case—at 





present.” 

“But you think it may be?” faltered Mr. Joe. 

“T fear so. But it will of course be necessary to 
have a doctor’s opinion. It would be desirable that 
a specialist should see Mr. March.” 

“A London man,” said Mr. Joseph eagerly. “ It 
will not do to think about expense. I'll stand the 
fee, whatever it is.” 

“You could advance it, and take it out of the 
estate afterwards,” suggested Mr. Wentworth. ‘“‘ But 
if any steps are to be taken, we must of course have 
two opinions, and I should certainly get down 
Frobisher Blake for one. He has an asylum of his 
own—Norwood Park, you know—splendid house, 
efficient staff, all the latest and most scientific 
methods. Your brother could not be in better hands, 
Then for the other ; there’s Sir Mortimer Ridgway. 
Shall I write to Blake and Ridgway, or is there 
anyone else you would prefer ?” 

But Mr. Joe was only too willing to leave it all in 
Mr. Wentworth’s hands. His hostility had disappeared 
before the other’s ready tongue and bland professional 
manner, and he felt nothing but gratitude to the 
man who could tell him what to do, and how to 
do it. 

CHAPTER XIIL 
VIA SANDFORD MAGNA, 


“Doomed to go in company with Pain, 


And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train !”’ 
WORDSWORTH. 
“I DON’T believe it!” said Keith. 

She was one of an excited little group in the 
drawing-room at the Poplars. Mr. Joseph March 
stood on the hearthrug, flushed, and nervous, and 
visibly distressed ; Mrs. March leant back in an easy- 
chair and sniffed emotionally ; Flora and her brothers 
looked subdued, and sat together in the background ; 
and Agnes’s fair head was bowed on her clasped 
hands in speechless grief. Keith had drawn herself 
a little away from them all, and stood facing them 
with eyes that flashed and glowed indignant defiance. 

The doctors whom Mr. Wentworth had summoned 
had been down to Shuttleby that afternoon. Dr. 
Frobisher Blake had come from the woods and cop- 
pices, the trim pleasure-gardens and velvet lawns 
that surrounded the great white house with the satin- 
lined boudoirs and carefully barred windows, that 
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yas one of the show-places of its county, and that 
had a world-wide celebrity with all who were inter- 
ested in the treatment of the insane; and Sir 
Mortimer Ridgway had rushed down from town by 
one express train, and returned by the next. They 
had both seen Mr. March, and had given their 
opinion that he was undoubtedly of unsound mind, 
and had then retired with a handsome fee. There 
had been some difficulty in arranging the interviews 
without arousing Mr. March’s suspicions, but Went- 
worth’s tact had happily accomplished this. Possibly 
Mr. March thought it strange that both the great 
men had dismissed the case they had come to lay 
before him in half a dozen sentences, and had then 
each taken him aside to discuss questions of a more 
or less personal nature. But he understood only too 
well that the man whose own hand might be said to 
have caused his wife’s death could not but be an 
object of interest to psychologists, and was patient 
under the torture of professional curiosity. How 
could they understand the pain their questions gave, 
or realise that after all these years the old wound 
smarted still? No, he would not refuse to answer— 
it seemed to the sensitive and over-strained conscience 
that there might perhaps be expiation in his pain. 

And so the doctors had come and gone. There had 
been private interviews with Mr. Wentworth and 
Mr. Joseph March of which Mr. March had guessed 
nothing, and certificates had been signed, and 
arrangements made. And now the girls had been 
sent for to their uncle’s to hear the doctors’ opinion. 

“You must tell them, Selina,” said Mr. Joseph to 
his wife. “I have had enough of it, I assure you. 
You ’d better send for them here—it will get them 
out of the way.” 

Mrs. Joseph nodded sympathetically. She was 
a kind-hearted woman, and when her nieces came, 
she broke the truth to them as gently as she could. 

For the moment neither spoke. Agnes bowed 
her head and wept, the low, painful weeping of utter, 
hopeless grief ; and then Keith sprang up, and put a 
space between herself and the others, and looked at 
them all with flashing eyes. 

“T don’t believe it!” she cried. “I do noé believe 
it!” 

She was like a creature beside herself, deaf to 
argument, insensible to evidence. Her aunt and 
uncle tried to reason with her, but they might as 
well have talked to the wind. It was nothing to 
her that two of the greatest authorities had pro- 
nounced her father insane. Did not she know him 
better than they ? 

“T will not stay here : here, where none of you 
believe in him—no, not even Agnes. I will go to 
him—yes, indeed, Uncle Joe, I will go now—at 
once !” 

She was going away even as she spoke, staggering 
a little, with tear-blinded eyes, and feeling wildly for 
the door. Adolphus, quicker than his father, was 
there before her. 

“You mustn’t go, cousin Keith,” he said, in an 
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odd, strangled voice. ‘“ You will not find Uncle 
Frank. He is not at home.” 

“ Not at home’? How do you know ?” 

Adolphus Jooked at his father, and did not speak. 
It was Mr. Joe who took Keith’s hand in his, and 
answered, in broken tones— 

“Don’t you know, my poor child? Don't you 
understand ? Your father is not here now—they 
have taken him away.” 

She looked at him in incredulous horror, and flung 
away his hand. 

“It is your doing!” she cried, “and I hate you, 
Uncle Joe!” 

And then, for the first time in her life, Mary Keith 
March fainted dead away. 

They carried her up-stairs, and laid her on Flora’s 
bed tenderly enough. Whatever sins Flora and her 
nother charged her with—and in their hearts per- 
haps it was Paul they held the greater sinner—they 
could remember nothing but her suffering now. 
Mrs. March insisted on her nieces staying at the 
Poplars all night, and Flora waited on them with 
cousinly solicitude ; while her father and mother 
discussed their future anxiously. 

“They will go back to their grandmother, I sup- 
pose,” said Mrs, Joe. ‘They can’t live alone in that 
big, dreary house.” 

“No; and Mr, Wentworth must live in the house 
to keep the practice together, so of course the girls 
must go somewhere else. I suppose there’s no doubt 
as to their welcome at Sandford, though I never quite 
understood the old lady’s being so willing to let them 
come away.” 

“Mrs. Berners will be surprised at this. She 
doesn’t know, as we do, how odd Frank has been 





for years. She has never seen him since 

“No,” said Mr, Joe, easily comprehending the un- 
finished sentence ; ‘‘and it won’t be easy to make 
them understand. Upon my word, I believe I’d 
better go myself and tell them all about it, and then 
we can decide about the girls.” 

Three days later Mr. and Mrs. Joseph March were 
on their way to Sandford. There had been a little 
difficulty about “the girls,” for Mr. Wentworth had 
taken prompt possession, in the interests of the 
practice, of his partner’s rooms in St. Botulph’s 
Square, and Keith had utterly refused to sleep 
another night under her uncle’s roof. She would go 
to Sandford, or she would go into lodgings ; but 
remain in the house of the man who had, as Keith 
‘signed away 
her father’s liberty,” she would not. And then Mrs. 
Heathcote had solved the question by inviting the 
sisters to stay with her till their plans should be 
decided on, Paul was away in London, where he 


‘ 


| hrased it in her anger and her pain, 


had returned a week ago; but he could at least 
come down from Saturday to Monday, and at the 
thought, Keith could not refuse a faint, tremulous 
sinile. It was so manifestly the best arrangement 
possible, that Mr. and Mrs. Joseph March had gladly 
consented to it, and then had set off for Sandford 


with no further delay than was necessary to inform 
Mrs. Berners of their coming. 

Mrs. Joe accompanied her husband by his own 
request. He had great faith in his wife’s superior 
knowledge of the world and more abundant flow of 
words, and the Shuttleby manufacturer was a little 
afraid of the country clergyman’s wife, whom he had 
never seen since his brother's wedding, and whose 
world was so different from his own. Mrs. Joe had 
been unable, owing to illness, to go to Sandford on 
that occasion, and had never seen her sister-in-law’s 
relations ; but her husband had a flattering belief in 
her ability to hold her own with them. 

“A regular tip-topper Mrs. Berners is—county 
society, and all that, you know,” said Mr. Joe, feeling 
his hands suddenly in his way, and experiencing an 
uncomfortable self-consciousness that made him ab- 
normally aware of his own attitudes at the mere 
remembrance ; “but you'll tackle her, Selina. She 
won't be able to hector and lord it over you.” 

Neither Flora nor Adolphus was by to point 
out any inappropriateness in the metaphor on the 
score of gender, and Mrs. Joe bridled and smiled 
with unalloyed satisfaction, She was as convinced 
of her husband’s incompetency to cope with aristo- 
cratic society as he could possibly be himself, and 
she was not sorry to be able to gratify her curiosity 
by a peep at “Frank’s high relations.” That the 
Berners themselves would have been the first to 
smile at such a description never even occurred to 
her. She accepted her husband’s impressions with a 
confidence that perhaps did not say much for the 
aution on which she prided herself ; and as the 
train glided through the wooded pastures of War- 
wickshire to the low-lying Oxfordshire meadows, 
Mrs. Joe was less occupied in enjoying the beauties 
of the scenery than in picturing with artless delight 


how she would presently “set down” Mrs. Berners. 

Summer was mellowing into the first days of 
autumn, and already the corn was changing colow, 
and the evenings were drawing in. Mists lay upon 
the meadows as they steamed by England’s fairest 
city, with domes and spires shining in the low, red 
evening beams ; and when, an hour later, they took 
their places in the Sandford train, the sun had 
already disappeared behind the downs. An old 
gentleman and a young one got into the train at 
Sandford Magna, and as they hurried by to the ad- 
joining carriage, Mr. Joe exclaimed— 

“Selina, look ! I do believe that was Mr. Ber- 
ners |” 

“Was it? Well!—I didn’t think he would be 
like that,” said Mrs, Joe, in a voice that sounded a 
little awed. She did not explain herself further, 
but perhaps her glimpse of the venerable and digni- 
tied old man had somewhat moditied her visions of 
“setting down,” his wife. But Mrs. Joe could not 
be daunted for long. She drew off her gloves and 
looked at her rings in the fading light, and felt re- 
assured, It was not likely that a parson’s wife 
would have diamonds like hers, 
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“What a queer little line this is, Joe,” she said, 
with the full flavour of complacent patronage in her 
tones again; “only a single line, 1 declare! And 
how abominably it jolts! | Oh, did you feel that ?” 

But the carriage was rocking too violently for any 
one to reply. Mr. Joe, his teeth chattering as much 
from fear as from the jolting, his ruddy cheeks 
blanched to a dull leaden hue, made an effort to 
reach his wife, but the next instant all was lost in a 
confused sense of peril, and the conviction of im- 
minent catastrophe. The carriage gave a jolt that 
threw the passengers violently against each other, 
lurched like a ship at sea, and plunging over the 
edge of the embankment, fell with a crash upon its 
side. There was a second of suspense, a thrill of 
wonder to find themselves alive, a silence full of 
horror ; and then the shrieks of women and chil- 
dren, and the sound that none who have heard it 
ever forget—the cry of strong men in their pain. 

“Joe! Joe!” shrieked Mrs. March. All Mr. Joe’s 
“little ways” 
instant in which she waited for his voice. In that 
bitter moment she forgot that she had ever thought 
him tiresome or foolish, that she had ever considered 
herself superior in manners. She remembered only 
that he was her husband, and that she loved him 
even better than she knew. 

“All right,” said Mr, March faintly, in a choked 
and dusty voice, and his wife began to laugh hys- 
terically, as she had not done since she was a girl. 
He felt for her hand, and struggled up from a con- 
fused heap of cushions and fellow-passengers. 


were condoned and forgiven in the 


Mrs. March was not hurt beyond a few bruises, but 
she was shaken and hysterical, and faint enough 
to be glad to rest on a pile of cushions, while her hus- 
band went to see if he could be of any use to the far 
greater sufferers in the fore-part of the train. Two 
carriages had fallen to the bottom of the embankment 
and lay piled upon each other in an indistinguish- 
able wreck, and the engine was lying on its side, 
belching forth steam and flame. 

Men were running to and fro—the guard of the 
train, one or two labourers from cottages near, and 
passengers more or less uninjured and ready to aid 
those in worse case than themselves. Already there 
were still forms covered with railway rugs, that 
Mr. Joe passed shuddering ; and under the bottom 
carriage were helpless writhing figures for whom their 
nearest and dearest could only have prayed for death. 
Mr. Joe pressed on to help, sobbing like a child, but 
doing good work with his thickset powerful frame 
and ready hands. In the low, close railway carriage 
it had seemed almost dark, but it was light enough 
out here to distinguish objects. The sky was clear, 
and a bright full moon was rising in the east ; in an 
hour's time it would be as light as day, and already 
the lanterns some of the men had brought seemed 
unnecessary. When all had been done that was 
possible without further help, Mr. Joe paused and 
looked round. 

“Do you think there are many killed ?” he asked 
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of a passenger who had just been helping him to lift 
a ponderous piece of wood from a woman moaning 
with a broken leg. He was a young man, tall and 
fair, who had been going about directing the labourers 
and helpers with a quiet air of authority, but working 
as hard as anyone himself. As he turned to answer, 
Mr. Joe saw that it was the young man who had got 
in at Sandford Magna with the clergyman whom he 
had recognised as Mr. Berners. Was it really Mr. 
Berners, he wondered now, and if so, where was he? 

“ A good many are killed or hurt,” said the young 
man, in a voice of pain. “I was the only one in 
our compartment who escaped.” He stopped, and 
leant against a fallen carriage. Even in the moon- 
light Mr. Joe could see that his face was pale, and 
that his lips quivered convulsively. 

“You are ill, or you are hurt yourself!” he ex- 
claimed. “See, here is my flask. I have been 
thankful to have it for some of these poor creatures, 
but there is a little left still.” 

“Keep it for those who need it,” suid the stranger. 
“T am not hurt, but my friend— He turned 
away, but Mr. Joe followed him eagerly. 

“Was your friend’s name Berners’” he asked, 
with a sudden jar of apprehension in his voice. 

The other nodded shortly, as if he could not trust 
himself to speak 

“T—I know him !” cried Mr, Joe, looking about 
him with renewed anxiety for the tall white-haired 
figure he had seen at Sandford Magna. “He is a 
sort of relation of mine, or rather of my brother's. 
We arc zoing to his house now, my wife and I— 
that is, as soon as we can find any means of getting 
away from here. I suppose there will be a ’bus, or 
something, soon ?” 

“T have sent for carriages,” said the young man 
courteously. 
use of one.” And then he added gravely—“ I do not 
think you can go to the Rectory to-night. Mr. 
Berners is one of those who were—hurt. Did I 
understand you to say you were a relative of his ?” 

“A connection,” corrected Mr. Joe. “ My brother 


” 


“And you will be welcome to make 


is their son-in-law. My name is March 





“ March!” Mr. Joe’s hand was seized in a clasp 
that almost wrung it off, but when the young man 
spoke it was still in the same grave, constrained tone. 
“Tam Guy Russell,” he said, lifting his hat, and 
looking down on round little Mr. Joe with eyes in 
which there was a curious blending of pleasure and 
pain, “and I must ask you to let me send you and 
Mrs. March to the Towers for to-night. The carriage 
will be here directly, and my sister will see that you 
are made comfortable.” 

“ But—but Mr. Berners 
Joe. 

“Mr. Berners is—there,” said Guy. He pointed 
to one of the still, quiet figures that were covered 
by the railway-rugs. “Thank God! I believe his 
neck was broken first. I hope—I feel sure, there 
was no time for pain.” 

(To be continued.) 
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FTN HE amount of poverty, misery, and 
crime which prevails in our large 
! cities and towns is necessarily a 
7  atter of very imperfect know- 
4— — ledge on the part of most people. 
Any description, however minute 
4 and graphic, that might be given 

of the extent of human degrada- 

tion and misery prevailing in those large centres 
of population would only serve to make the 
“darkness visible,” and to bewilder the imagina- 
tion. Those cases of suffering and crime which 
are seen or heard of are only the floating pieces 
of wreck that mournfully remind us of the 
vessel that has sunk beneath the surging waves. 
To form something like an adequate concep- 
tion of such scenes of wretchedness and crime, 
one must come in daily contact with them. 
It is then when we see human nature in its 
worst and most revolting aspects; when we see 
virtue pining and vice flourishing ; when we find 
ourselves in a region in which cursing and wail- 
ing smite upon our ears; when we see every- 
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ME TO EAT.” 
A VISIT TO A GLASGOW POOR CHILDREN’S DINNER-TABLE. 
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thing which excites our horror, our blame, and 
our compassion. 

Among the principal sufferers in such scenes of 
human degradation are the children, whether 
their sufferings are the result of the unavoidable 
poverty, or of the improvidence and drunkenness 
of their parents. Many of these children not only 
suffer from the effects of want, but are trained 
up in ignorance and crime, and unless rescued 
by some sympathetic hand, ultimately recruit the 
ranks of our criminal population. They are 
strangers to virtue, to decency, to religion. They 
know nothing of the sunshine of domestic life, 
of a parent’s care, a parent’s love, but live in 
ignorance and squalor, and are surrounded with 
influences of the worst and most debasing kind. 
Happily, however, many of these destitute chil- 
dren are not left to drift hopelessly over their 
sea of troubles, but are rescued by a timely hand, 
and re-fitted for the perilous voyage of life. The 
deepest gratitude is due to those Christian men 
and women who form themselves into a society, 
and, through the generosity of the public, come 
to the aid of the innocent and destitute, 

A conspicuous and pleasing instance 
of such noble generosity is the Glasgow 
Poor Children’s Dinner-table. It is 
under the superintendence of a Society, 
which is composed of seventeen gentle- 
men, and a number of ladies of good posi- 
tion and name. This work of bene- 
volence had, likemany other undertakings 
of the same kind, a small and unpromis- 
ing beginning ; but in the course of time 
it has developed into a large charitable 
institution, and is the means of accom- 
plishing incalculable good among the 
waifs of the city. It is more than six- 
teen years ago since these dinner-tables 
were commenced. At present there are 
twelve, and they are open every day, 
excepting Saturday and Sunday, during 
the winter months. They are spread 
over the worst and most necessitous 
parts of the city, and thus meet the 
wants of as large a number of poor and 
destitute children as possible. They 
are meant for all young people, from 
three to twelve years of age, who are 
in destitute circumstances. The dinner, 
which consists of soup and bread, or rice 
and milk, is prepared in one place only, 
and is carried off in vans to the different 
halls in which the children assemble. 
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tendence of two or more ladies, accord- 
ing to the number of children likely to be 
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resent. Long vefore the dinner-hour arrives, 
jarge numbers of ill-clad, starved, and miserable- 
looking youngsters assemble around the doors of 
the various halls, all scrambling with eagerness to 
rush in at the appointed time. Many of them, 
however, especially in times of severe distress, 
when the number of needy ones is large, cannot 
find admittance, and have therefore to go with 
out their dinner for the day. It is sad to observe 
the doleful expression that marks the counten- 
ances of those who are thus disappointed of 
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and casting a wistful glance at every opening, if 
happily they might find some shelter from the 
pitiless storm. It was such a day as made one 
think piteously of the poor, whose “ unfed sides 
and loop’d and window’d raggedness” are unable 
to “defend them from seasons such as these.” 
We arrived at the first dinner-hall at the time 
when the children were entering it. Some had 
come from school, some from their homes, others 
had come from loitering on the streets, as their 
wet clothes and shivering frames but too plainly 




















THE CHILDREN’S DINNER. 


their Jon¢-wished-for meal, especially as those 
who are in that unfortunate position are generally 
the youngest, who are rudely set aside by their 
elders. But there is no help for it, however 
regretful the fact may be. Here the race is to 
the swift and the battle to the strong, 

Stimulated with a desire to see these dinners, 
[ made a visit to several of them, in company with 
one of the principal oftice-bearers of the Society. 
It was a cold winter day—such a day as induces 
one to keep within doors, where the blazing fire 
diffuses its genial warmth, and creates a kind of 
household summer. The sleet was driving with 
merciless fury, blinding the eyes of the hasty 
passengers, and compelling them to wrap their 
coats closely round them. The eaves of the houses 
Were dripping at such a rate that they seemed to 
be alive with the spattering rain ; business men 
Were standing at their shop doors with despairing 
looks, eager to welcome reluctant customers ; 
horses were dragging their vehicles wearily along, 
1034 
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indicated. With the greatest despatch ond order 
they took their places on long rows of seats, placed 
in different directions in the hall. No time 
was lost in supplying them with the homely 
but welcome meal, and as little time was_ lost 
in its consumption. The two women who 
distributed the soup and, bread among this 
hungry family went about their work with the 
greatest heartiness, speaking a kindly word to 
all, and especially to the younger portion of the 
company. The children, who numbered, _per- 
haps, between two and three hundred, had all 
a starved-looking appearance, while on many of 
their faces you could detect the incipient lines of 
sorrow, showing the dark and painful history of 
their lives. Going to a decent-looking girl, who 
was feeding an infant on her knee, and who, 
although apparently hungry herself, was mindful 
only of the want of the little one, I asked her 
her name.—‘ Mary ——., sir,” she at once 
replied.—‘“ And are your father and mother 
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alive?” I inquired. She looked at me with the 
tears glistening in her eyes, and said, with a 
half tremulous voice, “My mother’s dead, and 
my father’s in the ’firmary with a broken ieg.” 
—‘“ And how do you live?” I asked.—‘“ I some- 
times sell papers and go messages when Johnny 
keeps in” (meaning the child); ‘ but he some- 
times will not keep in.”—‘“ Poor girl!” Lejaculated, 
“how hard is thy lot! Thy mother dead, thy 
father in the infirmary, and thou thyself com- 
pelled to eke out a miserable livelihood by such 
precarious means, and with the consent of thy 
capricious little brother, as hungry as thyself!” 
There were others to whom | spoke in the 
different halls which I visited, and they all told 
a tale of poverty and distress. It is not to be 
expected, however, that all these children will 
state the whole truth in reference to their homes, 
especially if their parents are addicted to drinking 
habits, or otherwise lead dissolute lives. But 
whatever may be the truth regarding their 
parents, they are themselves true objects of 
charity and compassion, And in this light they 
are regarded by the Poor Children’s Dinner-Table 
Society, and by the community in general. 

These dinner-tables are maintained solely by the 
generosity of the public. The Society employs a 
large number of lady collectors, each of whom 
has a district of the city assigned to her, The 
sums collected are for the most part small, but 
as they are numerous, an amount of money is 
always raised which is sutticient for the Society’s 
needs. From the report of last year, we learn 
that £1,563 14s. was collected, and that 199,108 
dinners were given away during the winter 
months. 

The Society employs two visiting lady agents, 
whose whole time is devoted to the work of 
relieving and instructing the poor. They visit 
the homes of those children who come to the 
dinner-table, as well as the homes of others, make 
inquiries into their circumstances, and, with such 
means as they possess, endeavour to relieve all 
eases of poverty and distress. Many sorrowful 
scenes they witness in the dwellings of the poor. 
There they find children in a half-starved con- 
dition, some crying for bread or on account of 
cold, others lying sick and huddled up in a corner, 
with only a few rags for a covering, and receiving 
nothing but what the hand of charity bestows. 
Here is one incident communicated to the writer, 
and which is only one among a thousand such : 
‘““T went into a house the other day,” says the 
writer, “where the mother was sitting with six 
young children, They had not tasted feod since 
the day before. One of the little ones was crying 
with hunger, and a little brother, about five years 
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of age, was trying to comfort her by saying that 
it would soon be time to go to the ‘dinner. 
school,’ and then they would get plenty to eat,” 

One means which the Poor Children’s Dinner. 
Table Society employs for relieving cases of dis. 
tress is the use of ‘ Bread Tickets.” These are 
bought from the Benevolent Society. Each of 
these tickets represents the value of sixpence, 
and according to the necessity of the case a greater 
or less number is given away. The tickets are 
exchanged for provisions in certain shops, which 
are reimbursed by the Society at the end of the 
year. These tickets, which are given away at all 
times, but especially during the winter month, 
are a great boon to the poor, and in many cases 
are the sole means of supplying their wants, 
There is also a Dorcas Department, conducted 
by a number of ladies, who give themselves 
heartily to the work of clothing the naked and 
destitute. 

It must not be supposed that the work of the 
Poor Children’s Dinner-Table Society consists 
solely in relieving cases of distress, and otherwise 
supplying the temporal wants of the poor. Their 
spiritual necessities are carefully attended to asa 
matter of supreme importance. Every opportu- 
nity is taken advantage of in directing the minds 
of both old and young to the great subject of 
personal religion, The city missionaries are in 
the habit of visiting the dinner-tables, and speak- 
ing to the children in homely and _ affectionate 
terms on the great matters which concern their 
spiritual well-being. But the principal good that 
is done among old and young is done at their 
own homes, when the Society’s visitors, in dis 
pensing the means of livelihood to them, point 
them to the Bread of Life, which alone can 
nourish and enrich their higher nature. Many 
cases of conversion might be mentioned, thus 
showing how much alive the Society is to the 
great importance and duty of bringing the poor 
and ignorant under the power of the Gospel. 
But although many instances could be men- 
tioned in which parents and other elderly peopie 
came under the saving and sanctifying power of 
the truth, it is only too true that the chief hope 
of regenerating the masses lies in the young. 
Of this the members of the Poor Children’s 
Dinner-Table Society are fully conscious ; and 
accordingly their principal efforts are directed 
towards the religious training of the young. And 
their efforts have not been made in vain. Many 
children who came under their influence, and 
listened to their instructions, have testified by 
their after-life of usefulness and piety that what 
was done on their behalf was accompanied by 
the rich and enriching blessing of God. 


Joun T. FALSIDE. 
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T was a bleak Decem- 
ber day. A biting, 
snow-laden nor’-easter 
was sweeping over the 
wide expanse of Mur- 
ley Heights, and ap- 
parently exulting in its 

untrammelled freedom. 

Opposition to its wild 

will upon these downs 

there wasnone. The only de- 
fiance to the keen Viking’s blast 
was pean in the person of the solitary pe ,destrian 
who was ry enough to have defied the 

threatened snowstorm in his eagerness to journey 
from Ettisdale to Murley Coombe. He was 

a little man, and bent and shrivelled with cares 

and toil, if not with age. But his head and 

neck were of the true English bulldog type, and 
upon his face there was stamped an expression of 
indomitable resolution and unwavering persever- 
ance. He was dressed in a rusty and threadbare 
suit of black, which to the average observer would 
doubtless have marked him out as belonging to the 

Jarge and saddened army of the shabby-genteel. 

But in the easy assurance of his carriage, in the 

flash of his grey eyes—on occasion almost gleeful 

—in the conscious power lurking in the rigid lines 

about his mouth, there was nothing of the de- 

spondency, the nervous diffidence, the futile 
resentment at Fortune’s thrusts, which are the 
moral inheritance of the class. 

“This is a bitter day, this is, and no mistake,” 
the traveller muttered, pausing to gather his thin 
coat more tightly about him. ‘No wonder 
Reckitt, yonder, was afraid I’d get a ‘chill, as 
he calls it. Little the landlord of the Bell guessed 
as he’d seen me before! Hah! hah! But I’m 
not the man to be stopped by either storm or 
sunshine—I’ve seen a bit of both in my time. I 
vowed I’d beat Murley before nightfall, and I'll 
keep my word.” 

And on he plodded. 

But although the spirit might be contemptuous 
of difficulties, the flesh was at the mercy of failure, 
indeed largely by past illness and fatigue. When 
some two-thirds of the weary eight miles between 
the villages had been accomplished, an ominous 
numbness seized upon the wayfarer’s limbs, his 
gait became uncertain, and a strange darkness 
seemed to close in upon the horizon of his vision. 

“Tf there were a cottage anywhere nigh as 
I could get a warm in——” he soliloquised. “Tm 
nigh perished with cold; but there’s no house 
nearer than Donaldson’s farm. However, I shall 
soon be there, and di 
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He reeled, gave a helpless little cry, lurched 
heavily forward, and lay—a senseless, spider-like 
object—on the damp turf. If he had not indeed 
received a “chill,” he was in imminent danger 
of taking one. Fortunately succour was at hand, 

A gentleman’s gig was rattling over the curve 
of the hillside at a pace which told either of 
confident horsemanship or of an errand which 
brooked no needless delay. 

“Fitch ! what is the meaning of this?” asked 
the stalwart young driver of his servant. 

The groom bestowed a single perfunctory glance 
upon the prostrate form, and answer ed, ‘** Drunk, 
sir. 

“Quite as likely overcome by cold and fatigue, 
The poor fellow looks ill-clad and thin, anyhow,” 
and Frank Archer followed his arrest of the 
horse by a transfer of the reins to his attendant. 
In another second he was trying to arouse the 
sleeper ; he shook him, he shouted in his ear— 
we effect. 

*The man is in a stupor of some kind. It 
will not be safe to leave him thus,” said Frank 
in dismay. 

“ There’s no house nigh, sir,” 

“We'll just have to drive back to Murley with 
him. You and I can lift him into the trap, I 
fancy. I shall be late for my appointment, but 
when life is at stake business must wait.” 

The groom, whatever his private opinion of his 
master’s quixotic conduct, obeyed orders, like the 
model satellite he was, with no word of demuw, 
and being a champion in rural feats of strength, 
found his allotted task light. In a very brief 
space the gig was climbing the hill it had so lately 
descended. 

Either the disturbance of removal, or the 
motion and the renewed breeze created by the 
drive, or both combined, gradually revived the 
sufferer. He first groaned, then shifted his head 
uneasily on Fitch’s supporting shoulder, then un- 
closed half-vacant eyes, and murmured inarticu- 
late words, which sounded like “ sorry—trouble 
—-couldn’t help—cold.” His friend in need 
tooled his horse straight into the yard of the 
chief Murley hotel. 

The explanation was soon given, the stranger 
assisted within doors, and a surgeon summoned. 

“T’ll be responsible for damages, but I can’t 
stay for Clarke’s report,” said Frank Archer, and 
again he set out on his journey. 

The man of medicine gave it as his opinion 
that the patient had sustained no serious harm, 
and would quickly recover, adding— 

“But another half-hour in the open, where Mr. 
Archer found him, might easily have produced 
much greater mischief ; in his weak state, fatal 
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consequences even might have ensued. He was 
rescued in the very nick of time, and should be 
grateful accordingly.” 

Perhaps the wayfarer was grateful, as he rested 
in the warm and well-lighted inn-parlour imme- 
diately in the rear of the bar ; as the dusk crept 
on in the street without, he grew more and more 
himself, and began to listen to such stray scraps 
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fortune and his fancy. I hate to see young people 
crossed, but fact is fact.” 

“Hush! Here is Miss Murrell! ” cried a third. 

A sweet, girlish voice was inquiring for the in- 
valid. Before the occupant of the parlour was 
aware, he was confronted with the vision of a fair, 
blushing maiden—a vision whereat he started, 
turned ashy pale, trembled from head to foot. To 








**] will not give you up at anyone's behest!’ he cricd.”—p, 215. 


of gossiping conversation as reached him through 
the half-open door. A tiny group of Murley 
idlers was in the passage beyond, and their words 
were full of interest to the unsuspected listener. 

“Murrell carries his head as high as ever, 
though his millis to be sold, and all the country- 
side knows as he’s ruined,” said one, in cynical 
tones, absolutely devoid of sympathy. 

“T’m sorry for his daughter,” answered another ; 
“tis no fault of Miss Carrie’s, and it'll cost her 
her sweetheart. Old Archer won’t give his per- 
mission for that match now, if I know him, and 
young Master Frank must choose between his 


his eyes it was as though the grave had given up 
its dead. 

“Tthought you might like some fruit, and so 
I have ventured to bring these,” the girl said, 
bravely and simply, placing on the table a basket 
of exceedingly fine oranges and apples. “I am 
so glad you are better; I heard in the village 
of your accident, or illness.” 

“And if Miss Murrell can do a kind act to 
anybody, she will!” said the innkeeper’s wife, 
effusively. 

The recipient of this graceful and generous 
attention stammered a reply that was neither 
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coherent nor expressive of much gratitude. When 
his visitors were gone he buried his face in his 
feverish hands, 

* Aones! you were mine! Mine!” he mut- 
tered fiercely. 

iI. 
FrankK ARCHER sat alone in the inner sanctum 
of his father’s oftice. The chief Murley solicitor 
was at present away in the north of England 
on an important confidential mission. His son 
was both legally and mentally qualified to 
control business during the parental absence. 
Frank was reading and re-reading, with clouded 
brow and a look of ugly determination in his 
eyes, a letter from his father just received. The 
paragraph which occasioned his annoyance and 
perplexity ran as follows : 

“Now that the crash has come, as I always 
prophesied it would, there is an end of all non- 
sense concerning Murrell’s daughter and you. I 
hope you understand this. I’m a man of my 
word, and I’ll consent to no folly. I’ve told her 
this by the same post. But if she is a girl of 
sense she ‘ll hardly need the telling that it is her 
bounden duty to recognise facts as such, and at 
once to give you up. ‘There is, indeed, no alter- 
native.” 

“T rather think that is a mistake,” the young 
man growled. ‘ Resign Carrie! Never! There 
shall be an alternative. I will make one, at 
whatever cost.” 

There came a ring at the bell, and after a 
minute’s parley in the ante-room, there was ad- 
mitted into the apartment a figure Frank receg- 
nised with very nearly a gesture of impatience. 

“Wants to thank me for picking him up 
yesterday afternoon. Bother! But it'll soon 
be over,” he soliloquised 

It was as he suspected. The wizened little 
stranger, whose attire, scarcely refreshed by the 
arduous brushing of the inn ‘ boots,” looked more 
dingy and threadbare than ever in the morning 
light, began to apologise for the trouble he had 
given, and to express, in stiff, uncourtly phrase, 
his sense of obligation. 

‘You are very welcome to any service I have 
been able to render,” Frank said concisely, in 
accents of polite dismissal. 

“Then, sir, we may pass to the second purpose 
of my call.” 

“1 beg your pardon ?” 

“T’m minded to be your cuent as weh as your 
debtor—though with you lawyers the first word 
generally includes the latter,” said the visitor 
with a sardonic chuckle. 

In spite both of his gloom and of his mysti- 
fication, Frank smiled. He was plainly in the 
presence of a “‘character,” and he had a fondness 
for studying out-of-the-way types of humanity. 

“You are satirical at our expense. But IT am 
at your command,” he answered, and he took 


from a pile of papers asmall note-book. “I must 
ask you for your name, please.” 

** John Green.” 

A peculiar expression upon the speaker’s face 
caused the suspicion that this was an a/ias, but 
the young solicitor entered it without audible 
comment, 

“ Well, Mr. Green ?” 

“There ’s a large steam flour-mill at Raybeck, 
nigh here, to be sold, I understand ?” 

Frank Archer’s bewilderment deepened. Of 
what conceivable importance could this  ill- 
omened fact be to this stranger ? 

“Yes; the advertisement is in the news- 
papers.” 

“Tt is from them I obtained my information. 
The present proprietor, Thomas Murrell, is a 
bankrupt ?” 

It was a harsh word, which, for reasons of his 
own, grated on the lawyer's ears. He frowned, 
and slightly inclined his head. 

“You are agent for the sale of this property 1” 

‘“¢ My father is.” 

“T propose to buy it. What are the figures?” 

The incredulity upon Frank’s face was too 
patent to be disguised. 

“You think me mad or an impostor, and I 
ean’t exactly blame you,” the visitor continued, 
with a humorous twinkle in his grey eyes. “I 
don’t look precisely the man who could go about 
country buying up mills, but I’ve a cure for your 
doubts handy, as it happens.” 

From an inner vest pocket, cunningly hidden 
behind folds of lining, he abstracted a greasy 
leather case. Unfolding this he displayed to 
Frank’s gaze a sheaf of bank-notes. 

“Examine them,” he chuckled; ‘“ they ’re 
genuine, every one. They’re all hundreds, and 
i’ve more where they came from. You mustn't 
always judge by appearances, young man. Now, 
what is the price Murrell’s creditors expect to 
get for this mill? For sale ‘by auction or pri- 
vate contract,’ the advertisement said.” 

“The terms for the latter, inclusive of every- 
thing, are six thousand guineas, Mr. Green.” 

The client reflected a moment. 

* Say six thousand pounds, and [’Il close.” 

“ Done,” and the light of triumph over a clever 
bargain shone upon Frank’s countenance. 

“You'll have the contract-note ready this 
evening? Ill make the vendor secure on my 
side.” 

“There shall be no unnecessary delay, Mr. 
Green.” 

“There ’s a mystery here,” murmured Frank, 
as he returned to his seat from accompanying his 
visitor to the door. 

And then—such is the potency of love—his 
thoughts went back to Carrie Murrell, and the 
ordeal of renunciation or contumely and suffering 
with which he was confronted. 
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III, 

“No, Frank; you may plead as you please” 
(“It is a sweet torture,” she whispered aside) “but 
[ will not consent that for my sake you should 
sacrifice your prospects and incur your father’s 
resentment. He is a hard man, but doubtless he 
is right after all, according to his lights,” and 
Carrie Murrell shivered a little as she glanced 
round mechanically at the whitened fields, and 
then turned as if to re-enter the mill precincts 
alone, and thus end what to both lovers had 
proved a very harassing discussion, 

But Frank Archer barred her path. ‘TI will 
not give you up at anyone’s behest!” he cried 
hoarsely ; “and as for poverty, Carrie, why, we 
will meet it together, and be better man and 
woman for the conflict.” 

Wearily the girl heard him to the end of his 
impassioned outburst, and then— 

“Tt is impossible,” she said ; “as I see my duty, 
it is impossible. |And—there is my father also ; 
I have him to care for. He has but me, and, 
now that he will soon be homeless ”’—Carrie’s 
words were interrupted by a short, sharp sob 
“T cannot forsake him.” 

There was a rustling among the dry leaves at 
the adjacent corner. Clearly the lovers were 
not alone beneath these winter heavens. Their 
colloquy might have already been overheard. 
The maiden flushed scarlet at the thought, and, 
with a few hasty syllables of more conventional 
farewell, she disappeared down the mill lane. 
Depressed, at odds both with himself and fate, 
feeling the very peace of snow-clad nature an 
insult in his present mood of stormy discon- 
tent, the young lawyer strode off in the contrary 
direction. 

“Andrew Mur—ahem! John Green—playing 
the eavesdropper! I am disgusted at you!” 
soliloquised the new proprietor of Raybeck Mill, 
whimsically addressing the wavering reflection of 
his own personality which confronted him on the 
sluggish current of the mill-stream. ‘* And yet,” 
he added oracularly, “they mayn’t be sorry 
either, by-and-by, if they ever come to guess. A 
noble pair they seem. They deserve better for- 
tune. For once—akem! John Green—you will 
change your plans, I opine.” 

And, when Frank was fairly out of sight, he 
too retraced his steps—slowly, like one in deep 
thought—to the village scattered on the heights 
above, 

The negotiations for the definite transfer of the 
mill property had been suspended until the re- 
turn of the senior solicitor, and meanwhile the 
guest of the Royal George furnished a topic for 
Many conjectures and much perplexed remark to 
the bucolic mind. His advent from nobody 
knew where, his real position, his plans, were all 
unsolved enigmas. 

By the middle of the following week—the 
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Christmas week—Mr. Archer the elder had 
returned, and Frank lost no time in introducing 
to his presence the protégé who had so unex- 
pectedly developed into the client. 

“ Mr. Green—my father,” he said. 

The two men bowed and shook hands. 

“ Mr. Archer, I’d like to have a word with you 
alone, if this young gentleman will pardon my 
rudeness,” said the soe-disant John Green. 

Marvelling not a little, Frank withdrew. 

The stranger’s opening question was at least 
an equal surprise to Frank’s parent. 

“ Your son is engaged to Miss Murrell, and it 
is said that you object to the match. Is this 
true ?” 

The elderly lawyer’s face grew slowly purple, 
half with confusion, half with rage. 

“T cannot see, Mr. Green, that my family 
affairs” he began. 

“Concern me. That’s as the event may de- 
termine,” the other answered, with a jarring 
blitheness. “I believe I’ve stated facts; and 
the ground of your objection is the recent failure 
of Miss Murrell’s father, and the girl’s conse- 
quent poverty. Now, Mr. Archer, I’ve a story 
to tell, and I'll be brief about it, as you lawyers 
like. Five-and-twenty years ago I lived at Mur- 
ley—at Raybeck Mill—with my father and my 
brother. That brother stole from me my sweet- 
heart, and I hated him as perhaps only brother 
can hate brother. I went abroad, grew rich, 
came home to England, saw the mill advertised 
for sale owing to my _ brother’s bankruptcy, 
came here intending to buy it, turn Thomas out, 
and live there myself—TI was still scheming re- 
venge. On my way here I was saved by your 
son from a terrible danger. I find he loves— 
ahem !—my niece; I like your son, and—his 
Carrie. On the day they marry I am prepared 
to settle upon the bride the whole of this pro- 
perty, and to make her my heiress also. I have 
no other ties. Iam an eccentric old fellow, but 
I can prove every statement I make. And on 
these conditions, Mr. Archer, [hope you'll waive 
your objections to what, even to my old eyes, 
is so clearly a love-match. My real name is 
Andrew Murrell. It was the necessity of using 
this upon the documents that made me insist 
upon the delay until you returned. Now, if you 
agree, we can proceed.” 

Gradually the listener was recovering from the 
shock of this revelation and appeal. He had 
already found Frank inflexible, and, despite his 
valorous words, dreaded a conflict. Here was a 
way of escape for his pride. 

“T’ll think it over, and—probably we shall 
come to an agreement, Mr. Murrell,” the check- 
mated solicitor replied. 

Frank’s battle was won in an hour when he 
least hoped it. 

That same evening there were, in the old- 
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fashioned parlour of Raybeck Mill, two pathetic, 
happy meetings. 

“And now, Carrie, you will not insist upon 
spoiling my Christmas-tide, upon taking all the 
sunshine out of my life,” the young man 
pleaded. 


“For my own sake, no,” the maiden answered. 


* And, Thomas, if love divided us, love—of 


SOME MISTAKES 


BY THE REV. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A., 








F we follow 
the guid- 
ance of 
God's 
Word, we 
shall — be- 
lieve that 
among st 
all the 
ineans of 
grace 
which He 
in His 
bounty 
has pro- 
vided for 
His chil- 
dren, not 
one stands higher than 
true, genuine prayer. 

The whole Bible 
breathes the atmo- 
sphere of prayer. We 
find it perpetually in 
the wanderings of the 
patriarchs and in the lives of all God’s true 
servants there recorded. The Book of Psalms, 
from beginning to end, is an inspired manual 
of prayer and praise, suited to us in every pos- 
sible condition. Exhortations to this blessed 
duty abound in every prophecy, from that of 
Isaiah to Malachi. The life of Christ was a 
constant example of prayer. In the Gospel of 
St. Luke we have parable upon parable to show 
us the character of prayer. In that of St. John 
we have no less than six magnificent promises to 
prayer in our Lord’s last discourse, so great that 
no words could possibly go beyond them. In 
the Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistles we 
see everywhere the prevalence of faithful prayer, 
and the richness and abundance of those spiritual 
blessings which it brings down upon the suppliant 
and upon the whole Church of Christ, 








Tuk Quiver. 


others—shall also reunite us. I have been 
hard——” 

“* And I was treacherous.” 

‘** But let the dead past bury its dead.” 

“Amen! And in your magnanimity you are 
revenged, Andrew, my brother once more !” 

“ Hark !” 

“Ah! the Christmas chimes are preparing.” 

And with that happy peal, a peace, as of God’s 
benediction, fell upon these long alienated hearts, 


W. J. Lacey. 


ABOUT PRAYER. 


AUTHOR OF “STRONG AND FREE,” ETC. 


In fact, it is impossible to over-estimate the 
power of prayer and its unspeakable value. _ It is 
the infallible mark of every true saint of God, 
As no man can live naturally without breathing, 
so no man can live spiritually without prayer, 
Moreover, prayer is the great out/et of fear, sorrow, 
and anxiety. It brings deliverance from the 
sorest trials, and opens a way of escape from the 
greatest difficulties. It is also the <in/et of 
Heaven’s choicest blessings. There is no virtue, 
grace, or consolation in the Spirit that may not 
be granted in answer to prayer. It is the con- 
duit-pipe by which living waters descend from 
the throne of God into the believer’s soul. It is 
a celestial ladder by which we can rise up to true 
fellowship with God, and reach higher and higher 
in the Divine life. 

Since, therefore, prayer is of such supreme 
importance, most carefully should we search the 
Scriptures, that we may understand whatsoever 
is revealed with respect to it. Not less should 
we be most careful to avoid anything that might 
neutralise its power. And since there is an 
enemy ever striving to hinder us in our approach 
to God, we shall not be surprised to find mis- 
takes abroad as to prayer, which either rob men 
of this blessed privilege, or at least deprive 
them of the comfort and help it might otherwise 
bring. 

Some few of these mistakes I will endeavour 
to point out. 

THE USE OF PRAYER. 

It is sometimes urged that any real answer to 
prayer is impossible, because of the siaedness of the 
3ecause scientific research has 
led man to see more clearly that the laws im- 
pressed upon the universe are steadfast and un- 
varying, therefore some would draw the inference 
that prayer is altogether in vain. 

They consider it mere folly to pray for fair 
weather, or for recovery in sickness, or about any 
other matter which they consider will only 


laws of nature. 
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Some MisTAKES 


be determined by natural law. But it seems to 
me we ought never to forget that, amongst other 
jaws, there is none clearer than this—the mighty 
force of a personal will, By means of this we 
find the effects, which natural laws would other- 
wise have, reversed, modified, made subservient to 
work out results that we should never have looked 
for. The apple that would have fallen to the 
earth is caught in its descent. The water that 
would seek a lower level is turned upwards. The 
field once covered with weeds has a glorious crop 
of grain. The steamship ploughs the ccean. 
The electric current carries its messages beneath 
the wave. These and almost everything around 
us testify of the force of personal will working 
out through natural laws that which alone they 
never could have done. 

ut what shall we say of Him who gave these 
laws, and Himself maintains them? If we have 
faith in a Creator, what shall we say of One who 
hath infinite wisdom, unfailing resources, innumer- 
able agents to do His bidding, and almighty power 
to carry out His designs? Shall we deny to 
man’s Creator that personal will He gave to the 
creature? He that made the eye, shall He not 
see? He that made the ear, shall He not hear ? 
So we may add, He that made man’s will to be 
so mighty a power in the world, shall not His own 
will to fulfil His own purposes be infinitely 
mightier? And may we not believe also that the 
law of prayer is one of those moral laws that 
move side by side with the laws that pertain to 
nature? So that nothing need hinder our faith 
in prayer. Not only precept and promise, but 
Law itself may encourage us to make known all 
our requests to our Father in heaven. 


MISAPPREHENSION OF PRAYER. 


Persons 
reyard it as a meritorious work, by which sin is 


Prayer is made a sort of halft-Saviour. 


removed and God’s favour « btained. 

I do not mean that openly anyone would thus 
speak of it, but in the secret heart of many who 
are awakened to their lost condition, prayer is 
not seldom put in Christ’s place, and salvation is 
sought and expected from its practice. 

I could tell of a lady who was once earnestly 
seeking peace. One of her difficulties was that 
prayer seemed such a burden to her. “If | 
could only offer one good prayer,” she said, “I 
think I could get through.” sut the reply was 
made to her that if she could offer such a prayer 
she would at once trust in it instead of trusting 
only in her Saviour. 

The same thing occurs very often amongst the 
poor and illiterate. A friend went to see an 
elderly woman in Wales, who was very ill. She 
had been working herself up into a perfect frenzy 
of prayer. Half the night she had been crying 


out for mercy, and she “began to hope that she 
should thus obtain it. 


“It is ‘pray or perish,’ ” 
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she said, “‘so I must go on praying till I die.” 
But it was pointed out to her that salvation 
depended upon her union with Christ by faith, 
and the promise was quoted—God so loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” (John iii. 16.) 
She was told not to fix her thoughts on her 
prayers, but on her Saviour; and that when she 
looked to Him in her heart she might know she 
should be saved. She learnt the lesson and 
found peace, and afterwards she regarded prayer 
as a privilege, but not as a work of merit. 

Bear this point ever in mind. Never let 
prayer take the place of Christ. Nothing, not 
even prayer, must come between Him and the 
soul. The eye of the soul wants evermore to be 
turned to Him. Christ in His finished work, 
Christ in His office as Mediator at the Father’s 
right hand, Christ in His free promise, Christ in 
His willingness and power to save to the utter- 
most—here alone is the resting-place of every 
weary, anxious soul. 


FAITH AND PRAYER. 

But there is a mistake sometimes made in an 
opposite direction. Prayer and faith are put 
in contrast one to the other, and prayer is some- 
what disparaged because faith is the instrument of 
salvation. But it is not to be forgotten that 
prayer is the expression of faith, and no less a 
means of its increase. Faithless prayer is of no 
avail ; but prayerless faith, if such were possible, 
would very soon wither and fade away. 

Wherever faith is in the heart, prayer will be 
on the lip, The child that is newly born utters 
its cry, and the soul that is born again in faith 
must needs pray. Hence the two are knit 
together by St. Paul: “ For the Scripture saith, 
whosoever believeth on Him shall not be ashamed. 

For the same Lord over all is rich 
unto all that call upon Him ; for whosoever shall 
call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” 
(Rom. x. 11—13.) You cannot separate the two. 
Where there is the one, more or less the other will 
be found also. Nor must we forget that by 
prayer faith is exercised, and therefore grows. 
“O help us, through the prayer of faith, 
More firmly to believe ; 
For still the more Thy servant hath, 
The more shall he receive.” 


One great reward of believing prayer will be 
more and more confidence towards God. You 
pray in faith ; God shows in some way that your 
prayer is heard, and thus you can go on to pray 
tore joyfully and hopefully. 


DOUBTING PRAYER. 


We must watch against the least suspicion of 
unwillingness on the part of God to grant our 
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petitions, We have not to wring a benefit from the 
land of one who hesitates to give, but to receive 
thankfully blessings God delights to bestow. 
We must not draw a false inference from the 
parable of the friend at midnight or of the unjust 
judge. (Luke xi. 8, and xviii. 5.) In each case 
there was unwillingness: unwillingness to rise 
and give the bread, and unwillingness to avenge 
the widow. But the point for us to learn is im- 
portunity and perseverance. God, as a most 
loving Father, rejoices to give the true bread, and 
as a righteous Judge to protect and deliver the 
oppressed. And whilst we must constantly and 
patiently wait upon Him, we must be sure that 
no word of prayer, no thought of prayer, is 
in vain. 

But we may go a step further than this: God 
has been beforehand with us in this matter. He 
has come to meet us, He has opened to us His 
vood treasure, He has come forth with free invi- 
tations and exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises, calling us to His mercy-seat, and pressing 
upon us the unspeakable blessings there to be 


obtained ; so that prayer becomes the glad 
response to the bounty and loving-kindness of a 
Father and a Friend. We ask of Him because 
He offers to give ; we draw near to Him because 
He has first drawn nigh to us; we knock at His 
door because He has called for us, and waits to 
receive Us. 

Is not this the greatest encouragement for us? 
If an earthly parent or friend, whose love and 
fidelity we could trust, were to offer a precious 
gift if only we would come and receive it, should 
we have any hesitation in stretching out the hand 
for that which had been thus promised? And 
now that our Father in heaven offers to us all 
good things, and specially the best gift of all—His 
Spirit, the Comforter—shall we question or doubt 
for one moment His readiness to fulfil His 
plighted word? Surely we should rejoice in the 
privilege of prayer thus afforded to us; surely we 
should go with large expectations and holy bold- 
ness; surely we should honour God and enrich 
ourselves by our hearty confidence in the promises 
He hath made to us. 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


ST. LUKE’S 


No. 14. SERMON ON THE MouUNT. 
To v-ad—-St. Luke vi. 20—49. 

I. UBJECTS OF 
CHRIST’S KING- 
DOM. (Read 20— 
26.) Whom had 
Christ just called 
together? These 
disciples, willing 
to follow Christ, 
would wish to 
know what Christ 
expected of them, 
and what He did 
not desire. Christ 
told them under 
the heads of Bless- 
ings and Woes. 
(a) Blessings. All 
desire happiness 
would hope for 
such in Christ’s 
service. Who are 
ioe | he hd ep A Sd 
Z. y ‘(or blessec the 
ZAM rich? No. The 
poor in spirit and hungering after righteousness now 
(Matt. v. 6) shall be filled. Mourners will be com- 
forted, who seek Christ as did the sick of the palsy (last 
lesson); even martyrs will be happy, because of future 





GOSPEL. 


reward. Remind of St. Stephen dying calmly and 
happily, praying for his murderers. (Acts vii. 59, 
60.) (6) Woes. To the rich, such as Dives (chap. xvi. 
19), who sought not God, and whose end was misery. 
To those who laugh at sin or mock the righteous, as 
did the Jews to Christ. (Matt. xxvii. 39.) To those in 
JSavour with world, but God’s enemies. (James iv. 4.) 

Lesson. Blessed are the meek. 

II. LAws OF CHRIsT’s KINGDOM. (Read 27— 
38.) (a) Love. Christ, moved by love, came on 
earth to die for His enemies—His followers must 
love their enemies, 7c. forgive wrongs, do good, 
pray for them as Christ did for His murderers. 
(Chap. xxiii. 34.) This spirit to be shown by fore- 
going revenge and returning good for evil. (6) 
Mercy. Shown in outward acts—the habit of giving 
—where needed to those in want—giving not only 
money, but time, sympathy, help; all included in 
word “alms.” (Matt. vi. 1.) All this to enemies as 
well as friends. Will have great future reward. 

Mercy not only in acts, but also in feelings and 
words. Must judge with forbearance—must give 
kind words unsparingly, then will receive back 
similar measure from others. 

Lesson. Be ye therefore merciful. 

Il]. PRINCIPLES OF CHRIST'S KINGDOM.  (@) 
Sincerity. (Read 39—45.) Three comparisons from 
daily life to teach us to be sincere. (1) A blind 
leader. No good—will only lead astray—therefore 
must seek to “walk in the light.” (John xii. 35.) 
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(2) A beam. Worse than a mote—must first see 
clearly ourselves before can reprove others. (3) Bad 
fruit. Comes from bad tree. Must look to the tree 
if want good fruit for ourselves or others. 

(b) Foundation. Words not enough—professions 
not enough—on what do they rest? Must rest on 
rock, which is Christ. (1 Cor. x. 4.) That life only 
will last—based on Him for life, death, and eternity. 

Lesson. Faith without works is dead. 


No. 15. THREE PERSONS IN TROUBLE. 

To read—St. Luke vit. 1—35. 
I] THE CENTURION. (Read 1—10.) Notice two 
things :—(a) His faith. Was a Gentile, outside Jewish 
religion—yet had learned of God—loved God—built 
Synagogue for God’s worship. Had heard of Christ 
—His miracles, ete. Is in trouble about a sick ser- 
yant. Shows he was a kind master—sends friends 
to ask Christ to come. (6) His humility. Christ 
does come—is near the house—what message reaches 
Him? What a humble man this centurion is! 
How does he argue? He gives commands which are 
at once obeyed—so let Christ command the disease. 
What did Christ say about his faith? What was 
the result ? 

LEssoN. Blessed is he that believeth. 

Il. THE Wipow. (Read 11—17.) Christ has a 
long walk (see note), large crowds go with Him. 
What is the cause? Could scene be more sad? A 
funeral procession—young man cut off in prime of 
life—only son of a widowed mother. No wonder 
excited pity. Many weeping friends. Moved Christ's 
compassion. What did He say? She might well 
dry her tears—for what did He do? At once the 
dead man rose in his open coffin and began to speak. 
Could be no doubt as to the fact of the miracle. What 
was the effect on the people? They feared God, be- 
lieved Christ, and spread the news of His presence. 

Lessons. (1) Christ's compassion. Always called 
out at sight of pain—perhaps special in this case 
because His mother Mary by this time a widow. 
(2) Christ's help. Showed pity by act as well as 
words. Such miracles ceased---but has taught us to 
Visit the widow and fatherless. (James i. 27.) 

II. Tok FORERUNNER. (Read 18—35.) In what 
trouble was John the Baptist? Was in prison for 
speaking the truth. (See iii. 20; Matt. xiv. 3.) Hears 
of Christ—why does not He come and deliver him ? 
Can He be the Messiah after all? How does Christ 
answer? Does not blame, but works many miracles 

ives proof of His power—then sends message— 
biessed is he who endures. 

Lesson. He that endures to the end shall be saved. 

No. 16. CHriIst MINISTERED UNTO. 
Lo read—St. Luke viti., viii. (parts of ). 
I. THE PHARISEE. (Read vii. 36.) Feast came at 
end of long day. Who gave it? Describe the 
Pharisees—mostly rich, proud, self-righteous. Why 
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did Simon invite Christ? Perhaps had heard of His 
miracles—hoped He would let him see one—perhaps 
wishing to notice with respect such a wonderful 
man. ‘Tell of Jewish customs at a feast—kiss of wel- 
come--washing guest’s feet. (See Gen. xliii. 23.) 
Was this kindness shown to Christ? What sort of 
welcome was it? Not such as that of Martha and 
Mary. (Chap. x. 38, 39.) Why net? Because no 
love in it. 

II. THE WomMAN. (Read 37—50.) How did she 
come to the feast? Describe Jewish customs—doors 
standing open—strangers allowed to come in and 
look on. Then can picture this woman standing 
behind Christ—listening to gracious words—thinking 
of her wicked life—begins to weep—to hide her face 
—to stoop down—tears fall on Christ’s feet—wipes 
them off with long hair—at last breaks alabaster 
box—anoints His feet with precious ointment. Was 
this accepted, and why? What did Christ see in her 
conduct ? (a) Repentance. He saw her heart—saw 
true sorrow. Knew also that her life would be 
changed. (6) Love. How did this show itself? 
Gave the best she had—a worthy offering—above all, 
gave herself, a penitent sinner seeking a Saviour. 
Pharisee was surprised, not at her gift, but at 
Christ’s notice of her. What did he say in his 
heart? Christ saw him looking cold and stern— 
knew what he was thinking—wishes to give him 
a lesson. Christ speaks a parable. Wants him to 
apply it to himself. He thought himself good— 
not needing much forgiveness—what did the woman 
think of herself? Which, then, was most for- 
given? Which would love most? What did Christ 
say ? Repentant sinner——loving disciple. Departs 
in peace. 

Lessons. (1) What do we think of Christ?» With 
respect, and as One to Whom honour must be paid ! 
Therefore perform our religious duties coldly —with- 
out heart. Or do we love Him?—for what He has 
done, and for what He is? Then will love show itself 
in deeds. (2) What do we think of ourselves? Good, 
upright, doing no harm, ete. Or as weak, sinful? 
Then may seek Christ as Saviour, and find peace. 


No. 17. PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 

To read—St. Luke viii. 4—21. 
1. THE SEED Sown. (Read 4—10.) Christ not 
only worked miracles—also taught people—mostly 
by short stories with lessons to them—ealled parables. 
This one about the Word of God. 

(Juestion on the story. Probably saw a man sowing 
on hill-side-—Christ points him out—makes it into a 
story. Notice that the seed was the same, but the 
ground very different. Im how many places did it 
fall? In three produced no fruit. What was the 
matter? Picked away by birds—withered away by 
sun — choked away by thorns. In one only produced 
fruit—ground carefully prepared—well dug, weeded, 
rolled——brings forth fruit in different degrees, more 
or less, but all some. Who is this Sower? Christ 
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Himself, teaching all about His Kingdom—claimed to 
be a Teacher sent from God (John iii. 2), therefore, 
disciples ask Him to explain all to them. So, 
still, Christ’s ministers and teachers teach God’s 
Word. 

Il. THE SEED SPRINGING Up. (Read 11-——21.) 
Four kinds of people—all hearing same Word of 
God—but in all, different effect. What is the 
ground? Man’s heart. To it God’s Word comes— 
how is it received? (1) Wayside—seed at once 
trodden down or picked away—by whom? Satan 
on watch to catch away at once—perhaps at church 
door, or immediately after Bible lesson. But may be 
resisted. If he takes away Word, is because we let 
it go—hear, but not heed—because let other thoughts 
or words drive it away. Therefore should ask God to 
give hearing ear and attentive heart. (2) Stony 
ground, Seems more hopeful. Seed has sunk in a 
little. Who are these? Hear with joy—listen 


gladly—hear of pleasures of heaven, ete., determine 
to serve God. But no root—-trust to good resolutions 
instead of God’s help—then comes persecution—are 
laughed at—begin to leave off prayer, etc. No fruit 

no result. (3) Zhorns—a little progress—plant 
formed—fruit expected. Again fail—why? other 
things grow too. What are these? Too much care 
or love of money or business, or pleasure. Christ 
looks for whole heart—-must be nothing to keep back 
from Him. (4) Good ground—so good fruit. Heart 
prepared by putting away sin—seeking God’s Spirit, 
What are these good fruits? (Gal. v. 22.) Love 
such as that of woman in last lesson, joy like the 
disciples when saw Christ (John xx. 20), peace 
because sins forgiven, patience like Stephen when 
stoned. Must aim at bringing forth much fruit—show 
that have received the Word and kept it—then shall 
be Christ’s family. (Verse 21.) 

Lesson. Take heed how ye hear. 





PINKTOTTENS, AND HOW SHE 

BY THE AUTHOR 

CHAPTER IV. 

NHE western 
=i ? sky was like 
another world of 
ruddy golden sea 
and purple land, 
when Pinktottens 
was standing by 
Willie’s bed, say- 
ing, “You must 
put my money up 
in heaven, and the 
flowers out of my 
corner of the gar- 
den, until I come 
too.” 

Willie took the 
plump little hand and kissed it. ‘Poor little 
Pinktottens! Give me that cup of milk that is 
on the table.” And when she trotted off for 
it, he rubbed his eyes with his white sleeve, and 
looked bright again before she came carefully with 





the cup between both her hands. “ Going to heaven” 
meant more for him than she could understand. It 
meant that he weuld have to part with little Pink- 
tottens—that she would see him no more for all the 
long, long years, until the end. 

*“Won't you put my money in heaven, Willie— 
and my flowers ?” 

“We can’t put the flowers in heaven, Pinktottens. 
I’m afraid they must fade,” he said cheerily ; “ but 
we shall hold on to the sixpence, and put it in 
heaven. Most decidedly we shall !” 


PUT HER MONEY IN HEAVEN. 
OF “ DODDLEKINS.” 


“Oh, Willie!” with a jump of delight, “I think 
about the money in heaven when it is all like gold 
over there,” 
curtained window, beyond the apple-trees, away to 
the west. 

“That is only the sky, Tots—the clouds and the 
light. Heaven is beyond—beyond !” 

“ Doesn’t the money get bright in heaven 

“Oh, Pinktottens, what questions !” 

“ And—tell me, Willie—if I put the money in 
heaven, can I get it down again—if I want some- 


pointing gaily through the white 


9” 


thing ?” 

“No, Pinktottens, you can’t get your sixpence 
again; but you might get a hundred times more, 
and ever so much better.” 

Pin!-tottens stood silent for a minute, and then 
took back the sixpence again. 

Willie began to laugh. ‘ Don’t you want to put 
it in heaven ?” : 

“Tll think,” said Pinktottens gravely. And the 
gold in the west was fading to yellow, and the purple 
promontories and shores were stretching out darker, 
and showing lakes of pale green somewhere inland, 
far above the shining yellow seas. 

For many an evening the dark shores and the 
bright streaks of sea appeared in the distance. 
Wednesday after Wednesday the ringing of Harbury 
bells came across the fields, sometimes lost in the 
wind, and sometimes almost as loud as when Pink- 
tottens listened in her niche in the tower. Sunday 
after Sunday the bells rang morning and night, and 
the deep-voiced bell went on alone when the chimes 
had stopped, “Come! come' come!” And all 
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night long, in poor Willie’s sleepless head, the bells 
were somewhere in the tingling silence. He could 
always hear them if he listened, ringing very far 
away, like the sound of bells on a far-off shore or in 
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another world. When his mother sat near him, after 
shaking up his pillows, and when he pretended to be 
asleep to comfort her heart, the bells were always 
tinging somewhere—somewhere. And when his 
father came in on tiptoe, and his mother’s lips lightly 
touched his forehead, and he kept more still than 
ever, so that the kiss might not seem to wake him— 
then, with his father on guard, Willie roused up to 





Please turn your head away. 
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talk of the bells, weary of lying quiet, and restless 
with the cough. Willie said the bells at night never 
repeated his lines the same way: “they mixed the 
rhymes up,” and went over them all sorts of 


wip )uaa i 


Don't look—don’t!’”’—p. 223. 


ways. But the boy’s rough rhymes had got into 
his father’s memory “mixed up,” as the bells said 
them at night :— 


“Oh! fairest land, so far to-day! 
Look up, look up, ye weeping eyes, 
His Hand shall wipe your tears away, 
And sighs and parting shall be o'er 
For evermore and evermore,” 
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Night after night poor John Worthing put out the 
light when the boy was sleeping, and when the 
dawn was glimmering through the white curtains. 
In those days that “ 
him a “land that was very far off.” 


fairest land” seemed indeed to 


It was during one of the night vigils, at that hour 
between two and three, when the night seems to 
stand still, that the boy’s hot hand crept into his 
father’s. 

‘Father dear, I want to sell my violin.” 

“ Are you awake, Willie?” 
he thought the boy was talking in a dream, 

“Wide awake!” said the gay voice, and the 


whispered the father ; 


glimmer of the night-light showed Willie’s own 
amused smile. “I asked Mrs, Haverford to-day 
how much my violin was worth, and she said 
twenty pounds. And, father dear, perhaps you 
would be sorry to see it about, when I am not there ; 
and [I would like so very, very much to sell it, if you 
will let me.” 

“Yes—yes ! anything you like—anything—any- 
thing!” 

On the day after that talk about the violin Mrs, 
Haverford came again, and then Willie had great 
uews for Pinktottens, 

He heard the strong little shoes climbing—“ pat, 
pat "—up the steep narrow stairs. Then there was 
a tussle with the door knob, and in came the chubby, 
fair-haired little sister, and he smelt the fresh air 
after her play in the garden, when she jumped on 
her toes at the bedside to scramble up and kiss him 
with that bud of a mouth. One would have thought 
she wore white by this time, the pattern of the pink 
cotton dresses was so washed and washed away ; 
there was only the faintest wild-rose tint remaining. 

“Such news, my little Pinktottens! I shall have 
twenty pounds. Think, what a fortune !” laughing 
gaily. “Twenty pounds—eight hundred sixpences ; 
only we shan’t have it in’sixpences, shall we? We 
might be dropping it down-stairs and all about the 
house.” 

“Where is it?” Pinktottens, breathless, looked 
about with bright eyes. 

“It is coming to-morrow, Tots. I asked Mrs, 
Haverford if she knew anyone that would buy my 
old fiddle; and she said she knew a lady that 
would give twenty pounds for the fiddle, and I 
should have it to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” eried Pinktottens—a long “Oh!” of amaze- 


or 


ment, I'wenty pounds for a fiddle!” 

“And I am going to put the money in heaven,” 
said Willie. 

“T'll put my sixpence in heaven too,” said Pink- 
tottens : she always liked to do the same thing as 
Willie. “I have twopence besides, so that is-—how 
much, Willie ?” 

“ Eightpence, Tots.” 

“Tl put in my eightpence—all my eightpence.” 
And Pinktottens, with a dive into her pocket, 
produced twopence and a bright sixpence. ‘“ How 
does one put it in?” 





“Tl tell you to-morrow, Pinktottens. We shall 
put all our money together, you and I—-we shall 
have twenty pounds one and eightpence between us, 
I have only a shilling, for [I did not care to haye 
any all this time, when I could not buy anything.” 

Twenty pounds, and one shilling, and eightpence 
—Pinktottens felt rich. Dear, generous Willie! 
“That would buy everything in a shop,” she said, 
“Tell me quick, Willie, how are we to put it in 
heaven ?” 

* To-morrow,” said Willie, smoothing back the 
fair locks from over the eager eyes—“ to-morrow !” 

It took a long time for Willie to explain next day 
to little Pinktottens how they were going to lay up 
their treasure in heaven. Gently, patiently, he 
answered her bewildering questions, until the puzzled 
little head understood at last. Whatever was given 
to the poor and suffering was given to God ; and all 
that was given to God was added to the treasure of 
merit laid up in heaven, and it would be all kept 
safe there, to be part of the joy of the givers for ever 
in their Father’s home. Pinktottens learned all this 
in simple words, and with a child’s perfect faith; 
and she learned also that money can be put in 
heaven in many ways—for instance, through the slits 
in poor-boxes, Lastly, Willie laid in a basket four 
five-pound notes, the sixpence, and the two pennies, 

“You know the hospital, Pinktottens, at the othe 
end of the road ?” 

“Yes”—a clear, brave yes. The little face 
looked wise with sudden earnestness. It was such 
a grand thing to be putting Willie's treasure and 
hers straight into heaven ! 

“And you know, Pinktottens, where there is 
something printed on the wall, and two little slits 
under the printing. The two little slits are ina 
cross—that way and that way—and the printing is 
lor the Sick Poor, One puts money through the hole, 
and the money-box is inside the wall to catch it.” 

Pinktottens laughed with delight. 

“Ask father to take you,” said Willie, his voice 
falling in weakness to a whisper. He looked so nice 
to-day—all white—and he was not coughing any 
more. “Bring me flowers when you come back,” 
he said, “out of your own corner.—Mother”—he 
saw his mother coming in at the door—‘ Tots is 
taking the money, as you said she might. Put it all 
in through the hole, Tots.” “He could not speak any 
more, so she scrambled up on the chair at the bed’s 
head and kissed him.. His forehead was cold. 

She tied on her pink bonnet crooked, but her 
mother did not come to set it straight. The mother 
was caressing Willie, and coaxing him to take a 
drink. The child, before she closed the door, saw 
him smiling at her, with his mother’s arm round his 
neck. ‘Good-bye awhile, Pinktottens ; and bring 
me the flowers.” 

Her father was not to be found. She did not 
know that he had hurried to the doctor's house. 
Pinktottens set off all alone, and made her way t 
the hospital wall. 
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“Please hold me up,” she said to an old gentleman — ringing their evening chimes—‘ For evermore, and 
who had stopped to stare at her pretty face and her — evermore.” 


crooked pink bonnet. ‘Thank you. Now please * * * * * * 

turn your head away. Don’t look—don’t!” Willie Pinktottens had learned so early how to put 
had explained to her that, except when permission money in heaven that probably she would lay up 
had to be asked, no one should ever see the money — for herself a great treasure in the years to come. 
was put in heaven, or it might not go there at all. Her secret was to slip it into the box for the sick 


When the old gentleman let her down to the poor when nobody was looking ; and she would do 
pavement again, he was laughing. “I am afraid,” this as long as she remembered “her own Willie,” 
he said, “you are up to tricks, my little girl You and that would be, as the bells said, for evermore. 
should not ask to be held up to stuff the hospital box As she grew up beyond the age of pink cotton and 
with papers. But never mind now-—good-bye.” sun-bonnets, she would, perhaps, understand what 

Pinktottens flushed, and nearly cried out, “It puzzled her now in Harbury churchyard. There 
wasn’t papers-—it was big bank-notes!” But that were two graves side by side, with two white head- 
would be telling. So she choked up the words, stones. On one was the name of Stumpley’s little 
almost crying. But the hospital people did not find child. On the other was Willie’s name, and under 
their box stuffed with papers. They found the four — it an inscription which the father of Pinktottens had 
five-pound notes, and a shilling, and a sixpence, and found somewhere in his reading :—“‘ Who plucked 
two pennies. The child ran home, snatched her this Flower 2’ ‘The Master plucked itt.’ The 
best flowers from her own garden corner, looked up gardener held his peace.’ Pinktottens thought of 
at Willie’s window, and—oh! what was the instinct Old Dabby—Darby—the gardener at the Manor 
of trouble that filled her little heart? Why did the House; but in time she would learn that the Master 
house look so quiet, with all the white blinds down? is He who goes “down into His garden to gather 

And just then the bells of Harbury Church began __ lilies.” 





DISTINGUISHED SERVICE IN SUFFERING. 
BY THE REV. E. J. HARDY, M.A., CHAPLAIN TO THE FORCES. 


ICTORIA — Crosses Driving up Holborn Hill, a costermonger’s 
and other rewards donkey refused to go farther; so the man took 
are given for distin- the animal out of the shafts, and began pulling 
guished service in the cart up the hill) Someone asked why he did 
action; but is there that. ‘Oh, 1’m trying to shame ’im into it!” In 
not such a thing as the same way we ought to be shamed into bear 
distinguished service ing patiently our small trials, when we consider 
in passion or suffer- the pains which martyrs have endured, and think 
ing, and does it not how even now many people are bearing affliction 
deserve even higher beyond all measure greater than ours. “ What is 
rewards? We are’ my trouble to that of those whose life is a con- 
apt to forget that it tinual death, without solace, or aid, or consola- 
requires often more tion?” 

courage to suffer well Every day clergymen and doctors see people 
than to do well, and with cheerful submission enduring pain which 
to disparage the first amazes them that any poor human being can exist 
virtue because it under its severity. In a certain miserable court, 
especially belongs to the so-called “weaker sex.” as I have been informed, there lives an old woman 
And yet we cannot but admire the patient continu- crippled and deformed in every joint by chronie 
ance in well-suffering of women. While many rheumatism. Listen! she speaks of her grati- 
men, if they have a pain in their little finger, arein tude. For what? Because, with the assistance 
the highest degree impatient, fragile women are of a knitting-needle and her thumb, the only joint 
sometimes the most exemplary of patients in the — that will move, she can turn over the leaves of her 
trials of mind, body, or estate. The way most Bible. The homely words of another poor old 
persons accept misfortune is the greatest mis- woman showed that she understood the service of 
fortune of all, while nothing is a misfortune if patience. She was brought in her old age to 
taken bravely and without murmuring. “Every believe in Jesus as her Saviour. Ever ready to 
time the sheep bleats it loses a mouthful, speak of Him, she was one who went about doing 
and every time we complain we miss a blessing.” good ; but in the midst of her labours she caught 

















cold, and was confined to bed. The clergyman 
came to see her, and said, “I little expected to 
find you so patient in bed, when you have always 
led such an active life. It must be a trial to lie 
there so long. “Not at all, sir,” said Betty ; 
“when I was well I used to hear the Lord say to 
me daily, ‘Betty, go here; Betty, go there; Betty, 
do this ; Betty, do that’; and I did it as well as 
I could. Now it seems as if I hear Him say 
daily, ‘ Betty, lie still and cough.’” No wonder 
that Edward Denison, who worked so hard in the 
East End of London, used to speak of ‘the many 
proofs offered to every reflecting mind that the 
poor are blessed indeed, and that theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” You never hear the poor 
complain of the weather ; if you remark upon it 
they say, “Well, it’s as God sends it.” They 
take suffering and humiliation as their proper lot, 
and really look forward with hope and trust to 
the event from which the rich man recoils in 
horror, 

What distinguished service in action more 
deserved a Victoria Cross than the service in 
suffering of Robert Hall, the great preacher, who 
being aftlicted with an acute disease which some- 
times caused him to roll on the floor with agony, 
would rise therefrom, wiping from his brow the 
drops of sweat which the pain had caused, and, 
trembling from the conflict, ask, ‘ But I did not 
complain—lI did not ery out much, did I?” 

The biographical notices of the late Professor 
Fawcett were eagerly read, for we all admired 
the way he bore the terrible loss of sight, and 
found in that loss a gain tomatch. He never saw 
so well, it might almost be said, until he became 
blind, and few people who can see have led a 
more active life. Of course energy of character 
like this is rare, but all, whom affliction forces to 
retire from active life, may console themselves, as 
the poet Milton did on his blindness : 

“*God doth not need 

Fither man’s work or His own gifts ; who best 

Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best: His state 

Is kingly ; thousands at His bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


Loss of estate is not to be compared with the 
loss of bodily or mental health ; but it is hard to 
come down in the world, and few are able to 
distinguish themselves by bearing this sort of 
suffering in a righteous and graceful manner. I 
know, however, of one family that does so. The 
father was a rich man, but he speculated and lost 
almost everything. Thinking that his family 
could never accommodate themselves to altered 
circumstances, he allowed the money losses to 
prey upon his mind, and committed suicide. His 
widow and children did accommodate themselves 
to circumstances. They took a very small house, 
dismissed all servants except one, and now that 
the shock is passing away they are perhaps quite 
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as happy, helping themselves and each other, as 
they were when surrounded by useless servants 
and all the luxuries that money could purchase, 
When Archbishop Leighton lost his patrimony 
by the failure of a merchant, he only said, “The 
little that was in Mr. E.’s hands hath failed me, 
but I shall either have no need of it, or be 
supplied in some other way.” On his brother- 
in-law expressing surprise that he took the matter 
so easily, he answered, “If, when the Duke of 
Newcastle, after losing nineteen times as much of 
yearly income, can dance and sing, the solid 
hopes of Christianity will not support us, we had 
better be in the other world.” 

If we do not die soon, the trials of old age will 
be upon us. May we bear them as Miss Mitford, 
the authoress of “ Our Village,” did! ‘She re- 
tained her fine temper, her exquisite enjoyment of 
the simple commonplace pleasures of daily life, 
and her literary tastes and perceptions, with 
such a liveliness of spirit, and such a tenderness 
of heart, that it seemed as if time could not 
touch her, and that, notwithstanding her seventy 
years, she could not grow old. She took as keen 
an interest as ever in the new poet, the new 
painter . . . the new flower.” 

Let us hope that there will be rewards in the 
shape of happy reunions in heaven for those who 
have borne with Christian resignation the sad 
partings of earth. Guthrie, the father of the 
Scottish martyr, had the bloody head of his son 
brought to him, and was asked whether he knew 
it. He recognised it, and without murmuring 
said, “Good is the will of the Lord.” The Rey, 
Mr. Glasse, of Perth, when he heard that 
a son whose return from a foreign country he 
had been expecting was murdered, received the 
awful intelligence with composure, and a few 
hours afterwards took the chair at a church meet- 
ing, remarking that it would be a glorious triumph 
of Divine grace if his son and his murderers should 
meet together in heaven. 

All the world has heard of John Newton’s 
romantic attachment to his wife—a love which 
had been one of the means under God of pre- 
venting him from being finatly engulphed in the 
deep waters of profligacy. Yet, when, after a 
long union, she was taken fiom him, he prayed 
for special grace to support him, and received it. 
He was enabled to preach her funeral sermon 
from the text, “I will rejoice in the Lord.” He 
also recorded that though she had never since ler 
death been five minutes out of his thoughts, and 
though he felt that his right eye had been taken 
and his right hand cut otf, and that though all 
the wealth of the Bank of England was unable to 
compensate him for her loss, yet he had not had 
one uncomfortable day or restless night since 
she left him, but was enabled to pursue his 
course of usefulness, looking forward to a happy 
reunion. 
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‘vhere is a story in Boswell of an old begyar- 
woman who, whilst asking an alms of Dr. Johnson, 
described herself to him in a lucky moment for 
her pocket as “an old struggler.” Johnson, his 
biographer tells us, was visibly affected. The 
phrase stuck to his memory, and was frequently 
applied to himself. ‘I too,” so he would say, 
“am an old struggler.” So are we all, more or 


less, and the best thing we can do is to accept 
our lot, and say— 


‘* Be strong to bear, O heart! 
Nothing is vain. 
Strive not, for life is care, 
And God sends pain. 
Heaven is above, and there 
Rest will remain!” 








BUNYAN 
y ie HEN Bunyan in the prison patient sighed, 
SY The sights and sounds of cheerful day 
of denied, 


The legend says, he once in careless whim 

Took from his chair which filled the corner dim 

A little rail; and, lo! he deftly made 

A rustic flute his loneliness to aid ; 

And oft as ev’ning gloom around him fell, 

And shadows slanted in the dark’ning cell, 

When visions of his wife or daughter blind 

Sore tried his faith, and tempted thoughts unkind, 
The rail removed from its retreat would be, 

With some sweet strain to make Apollyon flee ; 
Then Hope her pinions would again expand, 

And Doubting Castle change to Beulah Land : 
But whence the sounds that marked each day’s decline 
The list’ning janitor could ne’er divine. 
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Oft as he tried their hidden source to trace 
He tried in vain—the rail was in its place ! 


In bondage here, by sin and sorrow tried, 

We, too, as Zion’s children must abide ; 

But, oh, desponding one, forlorn and sad, 

Is there no “ Way ” to make the journey glad ? 

Say, did the Father for His child design 

A life of care, a precious life like thine? 

Behold in every blade of grass that blows, 

In every stream that wakes the vale’s repose, 

In yonder sparrow flying to its nest, 

A theme for music in a thoughtful breast ; 

With voice in common, one and all declare 

Themselves the objects of the Father’s care: 

Learn thou the lesson, and thy joyful guise 

Shall men behold, and praise with wond’ring eyes. 
S. S. McCurry, 
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BY EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, 


CHAPTER X.—A STORMY INTERVIEW. 
: === T was useless 
for Sydney 
to repeat again 
and again that 
nothing would 
ever induce her 
to see or speak 
to Oliver Langton 

more, 

It was of no avail 
that she shut herself up 
in her room, under plea of 
illness, for three whole days, 
and never appeared at all or 
held communication with anyone 
but an elderly servant. Nobody in- 
sisted on seeing her ; nobody appeared 
in any way disturbed by this sudden indisposition. 











She had whatever she asked for, and was not in 
any way pressed to abandon her solitude, nor were 


ordinary messages of inquiry or condolence brought 
to her from the household. 

She was quietly made to feel that she was behaving 
like a spoilt child, and that no one had the least 
intention of ministering to her vanity or self-import- 
ance by taking any open notice of this outbreak. 

The poor girl was learning some of life’s lessons in 
rather a hard school ; but her hasty, ill-considered 
words in reference to her guardian had given sad 
offence to the two half-sisters, who were so devoted 
to his interests. 

All their native kindliness, that had been ready 
to overflow the channels of subdued reserve which 
hid it for the most part from view, was now driven 
back and frosted over with the ice of a deeply 
seated displeasure, and they treated Sydney, upon 
her re-appearance, with a cold formality that filled 
her with vague apprehension. 

They knew little of the ways and thoughts of girls, 
these two elderly spinsters ; how should they? To 
them Sydney was as a naughty child, who must be 
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reduced to obedience, or at least to reason, by firm- 
ness and severity. ‘They little knew what effect was 
produced upon her sensitive, imaginative nature by 
the grimness of their looks and the sternness of their 
words. 

She was fully convinced, poor child, in her youthful 
and illogical fashion, that she had been taken away 
from all her friends, and shut up, lonely and helpless, 
in this moated house, so that the unprincipled man 
who called himself her guardian, and his two grim 
accomplices, might foree upon her this marriage, at 
the very thought of which her flesh seemed to creep. 

Oliver was away when she reappeared from her 
voluntary banishment. He was away, but was re- 
turning in a few days, as Miss Langton significantly 
told her ; and in the meantime she had better come 
to her senses, and try to atone for her former miscon- 
duet. 

Sydney shivered each time that such hints were 
dropped. Everything seemed to indicate that she 
was not really a free agent in the matter—that force 
would be used where persuasion failed. As we have 
said before, the girl’s mind was singularly tenacious 
of impressions once received, and a firmly rooted 
conviction was most difficult to eradicate. 

And to this state of complete misunderstanding on 
both sides, Oliver Langton presently returned, hear- 
ing from his sisters that Sydney was a passionate 
little creature, but perhaps on that account more 
readily tamed by firmness and decision, and little 
dreaming of the smouldering fire of fear burning 
within the girl’s heart. 

He had considerable respect for his sisters 


’ 


opinion, 
and his own nature urged him to a course of firm- 
ness rather than of cajolement. He loved Sydney 
with the deep love of a strong man, and, could he 
once win her, he would soon make her feel the depth 
and tenderness of his love. But he was not a man 
to whom the part of the suppliant lover came easily. 
He had always felt that he should like to win a 
wife after the time-honoured Roman fashion—carry 
her off first by force, and win her love afterwards. 
He could not woo with soft words and speaking 
glances. The very depth of his love seemed to 
increase the reserve beneath which his deeper feel- 
ings were hidden. He was not the man to satisfy 
the imagination of a young and inexperienced girl, 
or to win her heart. It needed keener eyes than 
hers to read the true beauty of the nature that lay 
beneath the rngged exterior. 

He came upon her suddenly in the garden, when 
she had no idea that he was anywhere near. He 
had not announced his return, and had arrived un- 
expectedly. Monk advanced and licked his hand. 
Sydney shrank back within herself. 

There was no way of escape. Already he had taken 
her hand and was sitting beside her. 

“Sydney,” he said abruptly, “my sisters have 
prepared you a little for what I am going to say. 
They tell me they went rather farther than I in- 
tended, and that you answered in a very passionate 
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and unbecoming way. I suppose you are pretty 
weli aware that i do not take that answer as final.” 

Sydney was trembling convulsively. The very 
presence of this dreaded guardian filled her with an 
unaccountable nervous terror. She never could be 
dignified with him as she planned to be, and even in 
her own ears her retort sounded childish and foolish. 
You can take it or not, as you please—it is the 
only one you will ever get.” 

“Not at all,” was the composed answer. “TI shall 


“ 


shortly receive a very different one.” 

She shivered, and recoiled from him. 

“You will not!” 

“That remains to be proved.” 

She made a great effort, and said— 
“Tam engaged already—you may ignore the 
engagement, but it exists, in spite of all you can say 
or do.” 

He snapped his fingers scornfully. 

“ That for your engagement.” 

Sydney was mute with indignation. 

“ Now listen to me,” said Oliver, with a certain 
sternness in his tone that elicited instant attention ; 
“listen to me, and don’t talk nonsense. I am going 
to give you six months to tliink this matter over. 
Early in November I shall speak to you of it again, 
and in the intervening time nobody shall allude to 
the subject in your hearing. I should have thought 
you must have known for some time how the wind 
was blowing; but it seems you did not, and I do 
not wish to hurry you. There is plenty of time, and 
I will give you six months in which to make up your 
mind. During those six months you will not see 
a great deal of me, though we shall meet from time 
to time. Iwill wait till November for my answer 
—and mind you, I mean to get a very different one 
from the first. I am aman of few words, Sydney ; 
but I love you. I know that I can make you happy, 
and I mean to have you. Other men might tell you 
this in more honeyed phrases, but it all comes to 
the same thing in the end. I love you; I[ am going 
to win you for my wife, and the sooner you make 
up your mind to the inevitable the better it will be 
for us both. Do you understand?” 

“Yea” 

“And you accept my terms ?” 

“I accept nothing.” 

He made a movement of impatience. 

“You are too childish for anything, Sydney: the 
most perverse of all perverse women. You are not 
worth quarrelling with. You hear my terms. In 
six months I shall come back and demand an 
answer.” 

“You can take your answer now.” 

“T will not. I will wait my six months.” 

“Six months, six years, six centuries, it will he 
all the same. I will never, never marry you. I 
hate you more and more, the more I see of you.” 

He turned and looked at her, and Sydney’s eyes 
fell slowly before his searching gaze. 

“That is not true,” he said quietly. 
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“It is true—it is perfectly true. I am more 
afraid of you than of anybody in all the world, and 
I hate to feel afraid.” 

His face relaxed into a smile. 


“In this wood . 


“That may be,” was the answer; “ but you do 
not hate me.” 


” 


“Tsay Ido! 

“ And I say you do not!” 

A strange thrill ran through Sydney as Oliver 
Langton suddenly imprisoned both her hands in his, 
and bent his dark face so as to look the better into 
hers, For one moment it seemed as if the mask of 


harsh reserve had fallen, and as if she looked 
through the windows of his soul, and saw a depth of 
love and tenderness of whose existence she had 
never dreamed before ; but the flash lasted but one 





she paused for a few minutes.”—>p. 234. 


second—it had passed ere Sydney could be sure that 
it was there; and she told herself then and after- 
wards that her imagination had played her false. 
Yet she made no further protest of hatred. She 
found it a terrible thing to argue with this guardian 
of hers, He told her so unflinchingly that she was 
wrong in all she said, he was so intensely certain of 
his own convictions, that a strange fear fell upon her 
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of being herself convinced. No one had ever before 
exercised so strong an influence over her. It 
frightened her inexpressibly. She felt like a bird be- 
neath the eye of a serpent—powerless and fascinated. 
It seemed to her that unless she could free herself 
from the personal influence of Oliver Langton, he 
could make her do his will, whatever that will 
might be, and however contrary it was to her own. 

At all risks she must try to escape, if only for a 
time, from the snare that seemed closing round her. 
If she could only leave the moated house for a few 
weeks, perhaps she could free herself from the power 
of this strange fascination. At least she would try 
what she could do, A favourable opportunity had 
at length offered itself for attempting an escape, 
and one which could not excite the smallest suspicion 
in the mind of even the most exacting jailor. 

Sydney suddenly changed her tactics, She looked 
into her guardian’s face with her old sunny smile. 


’ 


“Guardian,” she said (she had never called him 
anything but Mr, Langton before), “I will never say 
I hate you again, and | will perhaps try to like you 
a little, if you will only be good, and let me have my 
own way for once.” 

He looked at her, wondering at the sudden change 
that had come over her. He did not know that it 
was the thought of Hugh Graham—the possibility 
of seeing him once again—that had flushed her 
cheek, lighted her eye, and swept so quickly all the 
hardness and anger from her face and from her 
voice. 

“Well, Sydney, speak out. Anything in reason, 
of course-———” 

“'This is in reason,” cried Sydney joyfully. “ Oh 
yes, most reasonable and proper. See ”—-and she 
suddenly produced a letter and spread it before him. 
“Mrs. Tresham wants me to go up to town next 
week, and spend a month or six weeks with her. 
She says you half promised that I should—that it 
was quite understood. You will let me go, won't 
you? Ido so wish it!” 

Oliver’s face clouded suddenly. He took the 
unwelcome letter, and glanced it through with a 
contemptuous snort, 

“Promise! There was no promise. Pauline is a 
fool, and always was. Sydney,” he added suddenly, 
turning towards her, “I do not wish you to go to 
town this spring.” 

A dull sense of despair seemed to fali upon Sydney 
—yet, had she not known from the first that she 
would not be allowed to go, that this house was 
really a prison, and she a prisoner? Ah! yes; all 
she had feared was true enough. Every fresh link in 
the chain of events proved it. Still she would make 
a stand, even though she knew it would be useless. 

“And, pray, why not?” 

“ Because I do not wish it. Is not that enough ?” 

“No, it is not. What possible objection have you 
to urge against my paying a visit to your own cousin, 
who took charge of me on a former occasion at your 
Tequest ? It is unreasonable : it is tyrannical ; and 
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I have a right to require a better reason than that 
‘you wish it. Who are you, pray, to presume to 
dictate to me?” 

She had risen as she spoke, and he rose too, and 
stood facing her, a considerable conflict of feeling 
at work within him. 

“T am your guardian, whom the law obliges you 
to obey for fifteen months longer. And I decline to 
permit this visit to London.” 

** And I demand the reason for such a decision !” 

“You have no right to make such a demand, and 
I am in nowise bound to answer it. If 1 did so, I 
should only make you the more angry; for I will 
admit this much—my reasons are of a selfish cha- 
racter ; yet they are such as will, I believe, in years 
to come, make you feel grateful to me for having 
arrived at this conclusion. Does that satisfy you ?” 

Sydney’s eyes flashed suddenly. 

“T understand what you mean. You need say no 
more, You wish to separate me from my friends, 
and especially from the man to whom I am engaged, 
in order the better to force me into the hateful 
alliance with yourself, with which you insulted me 
just now. You think that by imprisoning me in this 
lonely house, and by isolating me from all my friends, 
you will be able to break my spirit, and compel me 
to do your will.” 

“You have stated the case with the hardness and 
one-sidedness of youth ; but you are not altogether 
wrong in your surmise. I do want to teach you to 
forget an episode of the past, for it does not merit the 
place you give it in your memory and in your heart. 
Sydney, I am worthy of your love; I am more 
worthy than he. I am not a vain man; [ think I 
know my faults and failings well enough ; and yet 
I know myself worthy of your love. I know, too, 
that I could make you happy. Think of ail this 
—think well of all I have said; and in six 
months——” 

But Sydney heard no more. <A sudden access of 
terror seized her. She turned and fled from him as 
a deer from the sportsman, and sank down upon the 
floor in her own room, trembling in every limb. 


CHAPTER XI.—SUMMER DAYS, 
IT was a great relief to Sydney to find that her 
guardian had gone away again, and was not expected 
to be much at home during the summer months. 

She could just breathe in his absence, and surely 
six months would give her time to mature some 
distinet plan; and if the worst came to the worst, 
and she saw coercion staring her in the face, whilst 
her own courage ebbed away in proportion to the 
strength of the enemy, why, then she would resort to 
the last desperate measure, and save herself by flight. 
Of this she assured herself a dozen times a day— 
nothing should induce her to marry Oliver Langton ; 
sooner would she die. 

One consolation, and one only, could she find 
during the day that followed upon that stormy inter- 
view. She wrote a long and eloquent account of it 
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all, and of all her fears and doubts, to Polly Graham, 
with whom she had never ceased regularly to cor- 
respond, 

The correspondence had not been altogether satis- 
factory, though Sydney had not allowed herself to 
say so. It was a good deal more on her side than on 
that of the Grahams, and her long and detailed 
letters were often answered by short, hasty notes, 
always affectionately penned, but containing very 
little of the information she really wished to obtain. 

It was not for the sake of hearing of Polly’s flirta- 
tions or Netta’s tennis triumphs that Sydney waited 
so eagerly for their letters ; yet information of this 
kind was always the staple commodity of these 
epistles, and Hugh’s name was rarely mentioned, 
save in the most passing way. He had sent no 
direct message to her after the first week or two, and 
she grew hungry for news of him, and the news 
hardly ever came. 

Great, then, was Sydney’s astonishment and tumult 
of feeling, on opening Polly’s answer to her last 
announcement, to find enclosed within it a letter 
from Hugh himself. 

Yes, there could be no doubt of it. She looked 
at the signature, “ Yours ever devotedly, Hugh 
Graham,” and the hot colour flamed in her face. 
But she would not read that precious missive then, 
with those two grave spinsters sitting by; no, it must 
wait for leisure and loneliness, and some sweet soli- 
tude. A letter from Hugh! ‘The first she had re- 
ceived. What happiness lay in the thought! 

Sydney slipped away the moment the morning 
repast was over, and fled to a secluded arbour, where 
she was never disturbed. There she opened the 
treasured epistle, and devoured it with hungry, eager 
eyes. 

“My DEAREST SyDNEY,—Polly has told me 
from time to time how matters are going with you, 
so that I was not surprised at the news contained in 
the last letter, and I felt that I must write myself 
to tell you not to sacrifice yourself to me. I ought 
not to permit it, and [ will not. Honour compels 
me to give you up to one who is, no doubt, more 
worthy of you than I shall ever be, and who has 
heen born to a position in the eyes of the world, to 
which, I fear, I shall never attain. 

“Sydney, you do not know how hard it is to write 
this, but it must be written, and I will not cause 
you to suffer by recounting my own sufferings. I 
have never loved any woman but you, and shall 
never love another; and yet circumstances oblige 
me to renounce the claim that you so generously 
bestowed on me. [ am an unfortunate man; [ do 
not get on, despite my utmost efforts, T ought not 
to aspire to the hand of an heiress, and T ought not 
to stand in the way of your future welfare and 
happiness. 

“Need I say more? I believe not. You know 
my love—the love that awoke when I first saw you, 
and that will never be extinguished all my _ life 
through ; but, Sydney, I love you too well to be 
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selfish. I love you too well to trouble you with my 
own grief and with the effort this letter costs me, 
Think kindly of me 
always, even when you are the wife of another man; 


Let me now say farewell. 


and some day, let us hope, we may meet as friends, 
although our dream of love has been shattered. 

“T can see now that it is hardly fair to take advan- 
tage of your inexperience. You had no standard to 
judge me by, and gave me far, far more than my 
due. I will not presume upon your innocent blunder, 
nor will I force you to speak of it. I give you up 
because | love you, because your happiness is dearer 
to me than my own; but I shall always love you, to 
I think we understand each other 
now. Do not answer this. 


my life’s end. 
Indeed, I start to- 
morrow for America, where I shall remain for some 
months—change of scene seems needful to me after 
this. Some day, I trust, we may meet again. Till 
then think kindly of me ; as for me, your image will 
be ever present in my heart.—Yours ever devotedly, 
“ HUGH GRAHAM.” 

“May 15th, 18—.” 

Sydney’s eyes were wet. <A tender smile was on 
her lips. She looked out into space with a yearning 
look, and then kissed the paper where it bore his 
name, 

“ Dear, noble Hugh! It is like him. It is just 
like him, thinking first of me, then of others, last of 
himself. I see it all. Iunderstand. Oh, yes, Hugh, 
we do indeed understand one another—at least, | 
understand you.—He has met my guardian, and 
been told by him that I am tired of him—that he 
took advantage of my ignorance, and won my love, 
so to speak, under false pretences. Oliver Langton 
does not pick his words—he has small regard for 
the feelings of others. He could say just what 
pleased him, for nobody could contradict him. My 
incoherent letter—I am afraid it was rather wildly 
expressed—might add to the false impression re- 
ceived, and convince him that my tumult of mind 
arose from the feeling that I was bound to him, 
whilst wishing ’— here Sydney broke into a little 
tremulous laugh—“ wishing to bind myself to my 
guardian Ah, Hugh, Hugh! How could you 
think it? What is it that makes the best and truest 
of men so diffident, so modest, while ruftians like 
Mr. Langton cannot praise themselves too highly? 
Oh, the difference between those two! The mean- 
ness of the one, the high-mindedness of the other ! 
But [ see it all. I am not to be deceived. I can 
read between the lines.” 

Sydney took up the letter once again, and re-read 
it witha proud, fond smile. Read between the lines! 
Poor child, if she could have done that, she would 
have worn a very different expression of countenance. 
All that she read between the lines was based upon 
the fabric of her own imagination—upon the assump- 
tion of an interview that had never taken place at 
all. But Sydney judged her lover by herself. She 
had not changed towards him—how could she guess 
that he had changed towards her? Was not love a8 
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eternal as the ocean? And did he not say that he 
loved her from the first moment, and should love her 
always ? 

Sydney did not understand the idle, careless use 
Her eyes filled 
with tears as she repeated them softly to herself; 


of holy words and vows of love. 


and from the bottom of her heart a prayer went up 
to the Heavenly Father to make her worthy of this 
love—to fit her to be at iength the wife of one as 
noble and as true as her Hugh. 

“T will try—ah, how [ will try—to be good and 
patient for his sake,” she murmured. “I must not 
write. He says so; and perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, it would not be quite honourable—and he 
is the soul of honour. But [ can wait ; and time 
will go fast, and now that the half is nearly over 
I can be more patient, more brave, more hopeful. 
Oh, yes, Hugh; and you will wait too, though in 
sorrow rather than hope: but it will all come right 
in time ; and when we have found one another again, 
we shall forget how long and hard the time of pro- 
bation was. When I come to you and say, ‘ I never 
changed towards you, Hugh. All that you heard 
was false. We plighted our troth together once, 
and nothing could) make me forget, nothing could 
sever our love ’—when I am free and ean go to him 
and say that—ah! * but the dream was so bright 
that Sydney was forced to hide her face in her hands. 
It was dangerous to draw such vivid pictures of the 
happy future. It might unfit her for coping with 
the dangers and difficulties of the present. 

Yet she went about with a bright face for many 
days to come. <A soft, happy light shone in her 
eyes ; she sang snatches of song as she moved about 
the house, she spoke more gaily and gently to the 
silent sisters, and forgot sometimes that she was 
still in disgrace. What did that—what did any- 
thing—matter, so long as she and Hugh were faithful 
to each other? Could anything disturb her much, 
now that every day was bringing them nearer to- 
gether ? 

Even to Oliver, upon his flying visits, she managed 
to be a little more gracious. The letter carried upon 
her heart was like a talisman. She was happy in its 
possession, and happiness gave her a new courage 
and a new hope. 

The change in her was not unobserved by those 
about her, and their own interpretation—-and that 
hot an unnatural one—was put upon it. She was 
growine fond of the home she had disliked at first. 
She was pleased to think she need never leave it. 
That outburst had been merely caused by surprise, 
and maidenly shame and fear. This afterglow of 
happiness showed the real feeling bencath. 

So Miss Langton and Miss Penelope relaxed a 
little of their severity. 


favour once again; and although the subject of 


Sydney was admitted to 


the proposed union was never so much as breathed 
in her presence, it was more because Oliver had 
peremptorily forbidden it than because they feared a 
second storm. 
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The summer days fled by very fast. Now that 
Hugh was in America, Sydney ceased to regret the 
charms of London life. Indeed, she thought she was 
happier with her books, her animals, and her flowers 
in the quiet of the moated house. Monk could almost 
talk, as she proudly asserted, and could certainly 
understand everything she said. For Monk’s sake 
I should be inclined to hope this was not quite cor- 
rect, otherwise he must have become sadly wearied 
of raptures and rhapsodies about the absent Hugh. 
It was a significant fact, had anyone known it, that 
the dog answered with equal readiness to the name 
of Hugh as to his own. One will hope that he 
believed himself the object of his mistress’s loving 
words, 

Oliver visited his house but seldom during the 
summer and early autumn months. Sydney tried to 
banish all thoughts of him from her mind, and 
although she could not quite do this, she did sue- 
ceed in persuading herself that he must have given 
up his absurd project, and that he would cease to 
persecute her with his unwelcome attentions. It is 
difficult for the young not to believe that what is 
going on in their minds is also fermenting in the 
minds of others. She could not realise that anyone 
could think it possible for her to marry Oliver 
Langton. 

It was easy to be brave and cheerful in the bright, 
long days of summer, and even through the golden 
season of early autumn ; but when October began to 
wane, and the chill and fog of the coming winter 
crept into the clear air, and dimmed the brightness of 
the sunshine—when the leaves fell from the trees and 
the ground became dank under foot—when the days 
grew short and the nights long, and all seemed to 
speak of change and decay, then Sydney’s gay spirits 
suddenly sank, and she began to dread the coming 
season with a strange apprehension and fear. 

Oliver’s return was gladly anticipated by his sisters. 
He was coming to settle at home for the winter, and 
he might even settle at home for good and all (here 
a significant look towards Sydney made her wince 
and tremble), and what could be more welcome than 
that ? 

There had been ne further attempt to institute the 
title of “Sister” instead of anything more formal be- 
tween Sydney and the spinsters ; but she had grown 
rather fond of the gentler Miss Penelope during the 
past months, and was occasionally taken somewhat 
into her confidence. 

“My dear,” she said one day, when the two were 
alone together, “I hope you are pleased that Oliver 
is coming back.” 

Sydney was silent, and Miss Penelope continued 
uneasily — 

“Because if you are not, I am afraid—oh, I am 
afraid !—it will all be very unhappy and uncom- 
fortable.” 

The girl felt an accession of the old fear, but she 
took courage to answer bold]y— 

“Nobody can make me do what I don't choose. 
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I ddon't want to be made uncomfortabie ; but L won't 
submit to be forced into auything —not by anybody!” 

Miss Penelope looked quite seared by this out- 
burst. 

“Ah! my dear child, you don’t know what you 
are saying.” 

“Yes, but I do know.” 

“Tf you did,” answered Miss Penelope, with a 
certain grave solemnity that sounded prophetic and 
sinister in the ears of the nervous girl, “ you would 
not speak so, You cannot know what Oliver is like 
When opposed—Oliver and Bridget put together 
nothing can stand against them. I have good cause 
to know.” 

Sydney looked at her aghast. 

*Vieut” 

“Yes, my dear. I cannot talk about it ; and they 
were quite right, as I can see now; but I was 
quite, quite determined on my own way, and fought 
for it, till Bridget actually locked me up in my own 
rooms to subdue me. Oliver was but a lad then, but 
he was too much for me—he and Bridget together. 
He is a man now, and the strongest man I know. 
Do not—do not fight against him, child, for you will 
only be crushed. Take the advice of one who, ina 
similar case, made a similar stand—and was defeated.” 

CHAPTER XII,—- ESCAPE. 

Miss PENELOPE’S warning sank with sinister signifi- 
cance into Sydney's trembling soul, Her worst fears 
returned in full force. She knew herself to be a 
captive in this gloomy house, isolated from her friends, 
a prey to haunting terrors, the more hard to endure 
from their very vagueness ; and above all else she 
Was certain now that Oliver Langton was about 
to compel her to do his will—to become his wife 
whether she would or no. 

The most dreadful part of all this was Sydney’s 
dim ceusciousness of her powerlessness to resist her 
guardian’s will. How he had ever gained such power 
over her, she could not imagine ; but she knew too 
well that in his presence she felt weak and powerless 
as alittle child. All her defensive armour seemed to 
fall from off her, and one glance from his sombre 
eyes fascinated her beyond all power of resistance. 
Even the sound of his name thrilled her through and 
through. ‘The bare thought of seeing him caused 
her to tremble from head to foot. Sydney was, in 
fact, almost as much afraid of her own inexplicable 
feelings as of the guardian himself. Her brain 
seemed on fire, her heart in the wildest of tumults. 
All she could do was to say to herself again and 
again that if something did not happen to save her, 
she should be coereed into this hateful marriage—be 
forced to be false to Hugh. 

That thought stung her to madness. It could not 

it should not come to that! Something must and 
should happen to save her from such a fate. But 
what could it be ? 

Oliver Langton was coming back late the following 


evening. In twenty-four hours she would be power. 
less beneath the spell of his dreaded presence. If 
anything was to be done, it must be done at once, 

Like a lightning flash there suddenly darted into 
her mind the thought of escape. 

Escape! Why should she not escape from her 
prison, as other desperate prisoners had done, before 
it was too late? Why had she not thought of it 
before? Why had she left it till the last moment? 

Sydney passed her hand to her throbbing brow in 
the effort to keep cool and to think connectedly, 
She was in the drawing-room with the two Miss 
Langtons ; but she felt the need of silence and _soli- 
tude, and rose to her feet, saying that her head 
ached, and that she would go to her own rooin, 

She looked sufficiently flushed and unnatural for 
the old ladies to feel momentary anxiety. They 
promised to send her some cooling draught, and bid 
her try and sleep off her indisposition, as Oliver 
would never forgive them if he found her ill on his 
arrival, 

Sydney went up to her room, and sat down to think. 
If she was to escape at all, it must be at dusk to- 
morrow ; and in order to accomplish this end, she 
must contrive to elude observation, and get out 
without being seen, or else she would have an escort 
forced upon her by the strict sisters who guarded her, 

And then, again, another difficulty faced her. She 
could not possibly leave the grounds, save by one of 
the roads commanded by a lodge and a gate, and if 
she was seen to be stealing out at dusk, suspicions 
were almost certain to be aroused, and awkward 
questions asked. Sydney knew how diflicult it was 
for her to dissimulate, and how easily she would 
blush and blunder in her speech. 

She pressed her hand to her head and tried to con- 
trol her thoughts, and take in the full bearing of the 
situation. And then another question faced her: 
Suppose she did succeed in escaping from this ill- 
omened house, whither should she flee? Who would 
take her in, shelter her, hide her, until all danger of 
pursuit was over ? 

She was not long in reaching a conclusion on this 
point. She would fly straight to Hugh's relatives, 
and beg their help and protection. Mrs, Graham 
had always been kind on the few occasions she had 
seen her. Polly and Netta were her dearest friends 
amongst the few girl companions she had made, and 
Hugh—Hugh was at home now, she knew so much 
from his sisters’ letters. When once she had found 
her way to him, she knew that her troubles would all 
be at an end. He would comfort, strengthen, console 
her. He would lift the burden of fear and dread 
from off her feeble shoulders. Oh, yes, yes! Let 
her once each the shelter of Hugh’s home, and feel 
his strong loving arms about her, and all must be 
well then and always. 

She went to bed, but not to sleep. Her brain was 
on fire, and all night long she was haunted by visions 
of flight and escape, capture and imprisonment, 
which made the night hideous and frightful. Night 
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is not the time to plan, or to think out hard problems. 
At night things assume altogether wrong proportions, 


The leaden hours passed slowly by, and still she 
Was no nearer seeing how to make her escape. 
and it is all but impossible to adjust matters to a true 


It was three o'clock, and the afternoon was dry 
focus. Sydney turned and tossed, and tossed and 


and bright, when a sudden idea seized Sydney. 








“Sydney slipped through the crowd.”’—p, 234. 
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turned, but she could see no feasible way to escape, 
and a dull sort of despair fell upon her. 

Sut with the light of morning came an hour of 
sleep, and she awoke more quiet and composed. 

But her feverish night had left traces upon her, 
and she was able to keep to her room, and avoid any 
talk with the Miss Langtons, on the plea that her 
head ached still, and that she would like to be quiet. 


Why should she try to steal out of the house at 
dusk, when anyone who chanced to see her would 
be certain that she meditated mischief? Why not 
walk boldly out with Monk at her side—and not 
come back ? 

Like a flash of light Sydney seemed to see it all, 
and not a moment was there to lose. Her purse was 
well filled ; she would have no difliculty on that 
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score. All that remained was to extemporise a sort 
of disguise. She tore off the velvet dress she had 
put on, and in which she had been seen by servants 
and mistresses, and replaced it by a plain black 
serge. She covered this up by a long, rich, fur- 
trimmed dolman, but over her arm, and quite hidden 
from view, was a plain grey cloak, which she had 
lately purchased for one of the lodge-keepers’ wives. 
A thick black gauze veil and a seal-skin cap were 
tucked away in her pocket, whilst upon her head 
she wore a picturesque Rubens hat, heavily plumed, 
which could not fail to attract the notice of anyone 
who passed her on the road. 

In ten minutes her preparations were complete, 
and she rang her bell. 

“ Martha,” she said, as the maid appeared, “Tam 
feeling better, and I think a little air would do me 
good. Iam going to take a turn with Monk. If I 
find that walking does my head good, I may perhaps 
stay out till dusk. Tell the ladies so, if they ask.” 

And Sydney walked composedly down-stairs, with 
Monk at her heels, and let herself out at the great 
front entrance. The calmness was born of desperate 
resolve, and it did not desert her as she moved swiftly 
and silently down the long avenue towards the gate 
nearest to the station. 

“You can lock the gate again, if you like,” she said 
quietly, as a dark-looking man held it open fer her. 
“T shall not be coming back this way.” 

The man touched his cap, and the heavy gate swung 
to. Sydney drew a long breath as she heard it clang 
behind her. Danger was not over yet, but at least 
her prison doors had yielded. The first step was taken. 

It was perhaps as well for Sydney that she had no 
time to pause or to consider the step she had taken, 
in half an hour's time the up train would be due, and 
she had barely time to catch it. She took a short cut 
over a field and through a little wood, and in this 
wood, when perfectly concealed by the thick under- 
growth, she paused for a few minutes. 

A deep hole, into which dead leaves had drifted, 
yawned at the foot of a sturdy oak-tree, whose roots 
arched over the aperture. Two minutes later a rich 
fur-trimmed dolman and a large Rubens hat had 
been buried deep beneath the protecting leaves, 
and a slight figure, clad in a long grey felt cloak, 
was hurrying along the lonely path. 

Sydney reached the station just in time. She was 
not afraid of recognition here, for she had seldom been 
there during her sojourn in the moated house ; and 
now the shades of evening were beginning to gather, 
and the double fold of gauze around her head 
prevented the possibility of her face being seen. 

She had ordered Monk home some time before, 
and he had reluctantly obeyed. The dog might 
have been recognised, but she would certainly re- 
main unchallenged, 

She took a second-class ticket, and was just in 
time to secure a corner seat in an empty carriage, 
before the train was whirled on again through the 
slowly darkening country. 


It had all been like a dream, this sudden flight, 
But one short hour ago and it had appeared au im- 
possible feat, and now 

Sydney lay back in her corner with a gasp of 
relief. It was done—the great decisive act of her life 
was taken. She felt she had freed herself from the 
tyranny of an unserupulous man. All she had now 
to do was to remain concealed from him for a few 
short months, and then she would be free for ever 
from his power. 

Till that day Hugh would be her champion and 
protector, His mother would welcome her as a 
daughter, and give to her the mother’s love that she 
had never known ; and perhaps—and a soft blush 
mantled her cheek at the thought—perhaps it would 
be as Hugh’s happy wife that she would await the 
longed-for attainment of her majority. 

Ah! she had done well—very well—to escape 
from her prison whilst there was time. Another 
day, and it would have been too late. Once let 
Oliver Langton have returned, and brought back 
with him that strange magnetic force he exercised 





over her. 

She hid her face in her hands, and shivered. She 
was unnerved and fevered by the anguish of mind 
through which she had passed, and by the wild 
excitement of the past hour. 

She could not think connectedly, could not see 
anything clearly before her. This alone was plain-- 
she was going to Hugh. She would see kim this 
very day, and then all her troubles must of necessity 
end. 

She fell into a sort of doze, as the train thundered 
along through the darkness, and only started into 
full consciousness when the lights of London flashed 
before her bewildered gaze. 

She gave up her ticket at Vauxhall, and waited 
with a sense of sickening suspense for the train to 
roll into the great terminus. 

She was almost more nervous than she had been 
in the previous peril—far greater than any she 
could now encounter—whilst leaving the moated 
house. But Waterloo was quickly reached, and 
with the quickness of bewildered desperation, Sydney 
slipped through the crowd, and made her way to a 
hansom cab in the ranks. Two seconds later she 
was being whirled away towards her destination at 
a break-neck pace, that was yet not fast enough for 
her impatience. 

But there was a block in the traffic somewhere. 
Her cab pulled up for a few minutes, Sydney, in a 
fever to be off again, leaned forward to see what was 
wrong. In a hansom voing the other way, a gentle- 
man was also impatiently leaning out, and he called 
out to the driver that he should lose his train if this 
sort of thing went on. 

What voice was that? Sydney started so violently 
when she heard its tones, that the speaker turned 
upon her the light of his deep-set eyes, 

It was Oliver Langton himself! 
Well was it for Sydney that the scream of terror 
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could not find utterance in her parched throat, and 
died away without audible sound. 

A jerk, an onward movement in the crowd, and the 
two cabs had passed one another. 

Only then did Sydney find herself able to realise 
that her face had been in deep shadow from the 
lamp that shone upon his, whilst her thick veil 
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must have rendered all recognition impossible, even 
to his keen, jealous eyes. 

One deep sob of thankful relief escaped her lips, 
and she lay back passive and exhausted, whilst the 
cab rattled along over the noisy pavement of the 
great city. 


To be continued.) 
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IN TWO PARTS. 





PINVHE result 
of the 
general election 
Gf 1679, which 
ensued upon 
the impeach- 
ment of Lord 
Danby, seemed 
to render the 
cause of the 
Quakers, and 
of the religious 
liberty which 
Penn had so much 
at heart, even more 
hopeless than ever. It 
was at this moment that, 
in despair for the welfare of 
Quakerism, Penn turned his thoughts westward. 
His trust estates in New Jersey had, as we have 
seen, revealed to him some of the immense re- 
sources of the West. Penn was enough of a 
practical agriculturist to know something of the 
possibilities, which awaited the tiller of the toil 
in the boundless wastes of America. He knew, 
too, that there were natural harbours and rivers 
which surpassed all those of the Old World. 
And here he might reasonably hope that the 
Quakers, under a just and humane government, 
with liberty of conscience and freedom of com- 
merce, might become a prosperous and contented 
community. 

With such a hope to animate him, he now 
approached the King, praying that in discharge 
of a debt of some £10,000 lent to his Majesty 
by his father, he might receive a grant of land 
near to the Quaker settlement, in Jersey. This 
tract lay north of Maryland, and was bounded 
on the east by the Delaware river, on the west 
by a boundary in the same line with that of 
Maryland, and extended three degrees northwards. 
On account chiefly of disputes with Lord Balti- 
more, an adjoining proprietor, it was some time 
before the matter was settled, but eventually the 
letters patent and Charter received the Royal 
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signature on the 14th of March, 1681. In this 
document the new province was first styled 
Pennsylvania, the first syllable being added by 
the King in memory of Admiral Penn to “ Syl- 
vania.” The name by which Penn desired it to 
be known was New Wales, but this was overruled 
by Charles’s secretary, a jealous Welshman. In 
the charter Penn was designated the Proprietary 
of the new domain, empowered to make laws, 
appoint officers, grant pardons, and govern the 
province, which remained, however, under the 
ultimate dominion of the Crown. 

Penn did not at once enter upon his new 
possession, but sent his cousin, William Markham, 
as deputy-governor, and drew up an account of 
the country, with hints to intending emigrants. 
He made, too, a most minute and elaborate 
catalogue of “ conditions” respecting the found- 
ing of cities, and marking out townships, and 
searching for mines, trading with Indians, and 
soon. He further wrote to the Indians a letter 
full of kindly feeling, which at once put their 
relations with him upon a friendly footing, from 
which they were never changed. Not the least 
of his projects was the formation and incorpora- 
tion of a Pennsylvanian Company, under the 
title of “The Free Society Traders.” Of this 
organisation he was very proud. 

With the death of his mother, in June, 1682, 
one of the strongest links that bound him to 
England was severed, and soon afterwards he 
sailed in the Welcome, from Deal, with a hundred 
passengers, nearly all Friends. The voyage was 
very disheartening. Small-pox ravaged the ship, 
and nearly one-third of her complement were car- 
ried off. On the 28th of October Penn landed at 
Newcastle (Delaware), where he was well received 
by the Swedish and Dutch settlers, who gave 
him legal possession by “sod and twig,” and 
promised obedience. It was not until the 7th 
of December that the great Law of Pennsylvania 
was promulgated. Of this the keystone was the 
principle of liberty of conscience, which was a 
prodigious stride in advance of the times. 

But, if pleasant prospects were being opened 
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to the Quakers in America, persecution was as 
rife as ever in England, and Penn, having now 
settled the constitution of the colony and super- 
intended the building of the foundations of its 
capital, determined to return to England in 1684. 
He sailed in August, and reached England in 
October. Troubles on all sides now disturbed 
him. He was accused by some envious brethren 
of having amassed money, sanctioned military 
proceedings in breach of the rules of the Society, 
broken the Charter, and encroached on the lands 
of others, Then the dispute with Lord Balti- 
more about boundaries had now reached a climax, 
and came for decision before the Committee of 
Plantations. His wife, too, was seriously ill. 

It was at this juncture that Charles II. died, 
and the Duke of York succeeded as James Il. We 
cannot dwell here upon the extraordinary change 
this made in Penn’s position. Residing at Hol- 
land House, Kensington, the Quaker became a 
courtier and a royal favourite. He was able to 
do much for his persecuted brethren, but his 
dealings with this unscrupuleus king have cast 
a slur upon him which can probably never be 
wholly obliterated. Many of the slanders of 
calumniators have been disputed, and there is not 
wanting evidence to show that the wily monarch 
played upon Penn’s feelings in favour of religious 
liberty for his own purpose—the re-establishment 
of Popery. 

In 1686 Penn was sent to Holland by James 
charged with a mission to the Prince of Orange, 
to endeavour to get his consent to a general re- 
ligious toleration in England, together with the 
removal of all tests. Happily for the country, 
he failed. After the Revolution Penn’s un- 
popularity increased, and he was suspected of 
Jacobite dealings, although he disclaimed any 
intrigue for the restoration of the fallen mon- 
arch. He was, however, imprisoned for a time 
on suspicion. In 1690 he lost his two greatest 
friends—Robert Barclay and George Fox. He 
had to live in hiding to avoid arrest, and his 
wife’s illness was a constantly increasing anxiety. 
He had, bad news from America. The 
Assembly was distracted by dissensions amongst 
the members, and the Council had disregarded 
his advice. He made various alterations, ap- 
pointing a new commission, and then a deputy- 
governor with two assistants, but these measures 
did little good. He planned a return to the 
province, but was prevented from carrying it out 
by his numerous troubles. 

His friend, John Locke, procured him a par- 
don, which would have enabled him to leave his 
hiding-places in London, but he refused to ac- 
cept it because it involved a confession of guilt. 
Matters in Pennsylvania went from bad _ to 
Penn was not only receiving nothing 
from his possessions, but was in danger of 
having all his rights ousted. In 1693 the 


too, 


worse, 
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affairs of the colony reached a crisis. The 
fear of war with France brought the question 
of colonial defenee prominently forward. A 
colony of Quakers, it was argued, was a hostage 
to fortune, and the men of peace in Philadelphia, 
it was urged, would endanger the safety of New 
York. On the 10th of March, by an Order in 
Council, the Proprietary was deprived of his 
government, which was lodged in the hands of 
the Governor of New York. This was a terrible 
disappointment to Penn, but it was lightened by 
William III. granting him his freedom, at the 
request of a body of influential friends. Penn 
had an interview with the Secretary of State, and 
in November, 1693, being permitted to make a 
speech in his own defence before the Council, 
was honourably set at liberty. In the February 
following he lost his wife Gulielma—a terrible 
bereavement. But we cannot dwell upon his 
sorrow at her death. It overshadowed the rest 
of his life. 

It was not until Augnst that he recovered his 
rights under the Charter of Charles Il. He did 
not at once return to Pennsylvania, but for some 
years busied himself in the ministry and in author- 
ship. In March, 1696, he again married, his 
second and very suitable wife being Hannah 
Callowhill, of Bristol. Almost immediately after 
this he lost his eldest son Springett, and he has 
left a touching record of the lad’s dying words :— 
“T am resigned to what God pleaseth. He 
knows what is best. 1 would live if it pleased 
Him, that I might serve Him; but, O Lord, 
not my will, Thine be done !” 

It was in this year 1696, that Penn formed the 
acquaintance of Peter the Great, then working 
in the Dockyard at Deptford. The Czar was 
deeply interested in the Quakers, and attended 
a meeting of Friends at Deptford. In 1699 
Penn, with his wife Hannah, and his daughter 
Letitia, sailed for Pennsylvania, reaching the 
Delaware in November. Bad news met him 
on landing. The country, he found, had been 
swept by that dread epidemic, yellow fever. At 
Philadelphia he ignored the salutations of the 
disaffected party, and it was some days before he 
would discuss matters with them at all ; nor was 
his resentment without cause. They had wrecked 
nearly all his hopes. 

He now entered seriously upon the administra- 
tion of the province, and the results were soon 
palpable. He remodelled the management of 
public affairs. He soon left Philadelphia fora 
house which had been built for him— Pennsbury, 
in Bucks County, on the Delaware, below Bur- 
der’s Town. The household was very economic- 
ally managed by Hannah Penn, who made a 
pattern wife, and was universally beloved. 
Penn lived entirely on his private means, having 
no salary from his government. 

After sume years of usefulness, in which he 
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had given the stamp of his character and con- with them rclating to land and trading. In 1700 
victions to his colony, his work was interrupted. dissensions again broke out, and even Penn 
He had now declared in favour of the slaves, failed to suppress them. The quarrel on the 
andalthough he did not see the duty of emancija- question of taxation assumed serious propor- 
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“Penn had an interview with the Secretary of State.”— 


tion, he made the kind treatment of bondsmen tions. Then the question of territorial defence 
compulsory by enactment. He made too, special divided the community, and excited a strong feel- 
arrangements for the religious instruction of ing in William III.’s martial court against the 
negroes; but he could not prevail with the Quaker Government. Penn’s wife and daughter 
Assembly so far as to get the rights of negroes urged his return to England. He consented, in- 
fully recognised. In this he was far in advance tending to again return finally to America. 

of his generation. He had much intercourse We can add little more here. The death of 
with the Indians, and entered into many treaties William III. and the accession of Anne, which 
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ensued soon after his arrival in England, released 
him from the anxiety that Pennsylvania would 
be made a Crown colony. Penn, too, was per- 


sonally known to and respected by Anne. But 
he did not again play the courtier. Pecuniary 
difficulties now pressed hardly on him. Not 


only had he got nothing from Pennsylvania, but 
he had sunk £30,000 of his own money in the 
country ; yet such was its distracted state, that 
he had little hope of being repaid. His son 
William, too, was a sore grief to him. Although 
married to a young Quaker lady, his gay habits 
had already occasioned his father some anxiety. 
He sanctioned his going to America in the hopes 
that he would associate with sober friends and 
reform. But he was doomed to disappointment. 
The young man, flattered at his reception and 
prospects, soon threw off all restraints. His lavish 
expenditure hastened his father’s ruin, and his 
revels brought disgrace upon the sect and religion, 
both of which he soon openly repudiated. 

Loaded with debt and broken down with dis- 
appointment, Penn now began to fail in health. 
He was the victim of a conspiracy to cheat him 
in the matter of a mortgage upon some of his 
estates in Pennsylvania, which he had foolishly 
contracted some years before. Arrested for non- 
payment of instalments, he was imprisoned in 
the Fleet for nine months, when he was released 
by his friends. His daughter Letitia, who had 
meanwhile married unhappily, also caused him 
anxiety. He removed in 1710 from Brentford, 
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where he had lived for four years, to a house 
at Field Ruscombe, near Twyford, on the road 
to Reading, and this pleasant spot, near which 
the Loddon falls into the Thames, was to be 


his last abode. He still preached and wrote, 
but he now longed for retirement. In 1712 
his intention of resigning his governmental 
proprietorship into the hands of the Queen’s 
Government took a substantive form, and it 
was agreed that he should be paid £12,000 in 
discharge of his rights; but, owing to his 
increasing weakness, the contract was not carried 
through. His last illness lasted for some years, 
but his mind never recovered the effects of a 
stroke of paralysis. 

The accounts of him after this are very incom. 
plete. He died between two and three in the 
morning on the 30th of May, 1718, at Ruscombe, 
and was buried in the burial ground of the Jour- 
dans’ Meeting House, midway between Beacons. 
field and Chalfont St. Giles. History has no 
more touching picture than that of the declining 
years of this apostle of peace ending almost in 
poverty and surrounded with anxieties. Yet in 
1725 the proprietary estate, which descended to 
his heirs, was valued at £10,000,000 of money. 
Its present worth the mind fails to grasp and 
figures to express. But William Penn, with all 
his abilities, was always strangely neglectful of 
his own temporal interests. His was a rare 
combination of virtues, and the story of his life 
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has its lesson for many. W. M. C. 
OF HUMAN HISTORY. 
BY THE VERY REV. H. MARTYN HART, DEAN OF DENVER, COLORADO. 
GEN. iii. 9. 


“And the Lord God called unto Adam, and said unto him, Where art thou?” 





| HE last verse of the second chap- 
ter of Genesis, with which the 
narrative of the Fall actually 
begins, is unfortunately sepa- 
rated by the division from the 
first verse of the third chapter. 
“Now the man and his wife 
were both naked, and were not 
ashamed, and the serpent was 
more subtil than any beast of 
the field.” 

A curious play upon the 
words is lost by the English 
translation: ‘ Man” 
naked; “the serpent,” arum, 
crafty. The guileless simplicity 
of our first parents fell in with 
the wily serpent, and subtilty practising upon 
untried innocence is in the forefront of the trans- 
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action. No stronger evidence of childlike inno- 
cence could possibly be rendered, an innocence 
and childlike nature which no doubt constituted 
the chief feature of unfallen man ; for did not 
our Lord say that redeemed man, the re-created 
man, should again possess, though at a higher 
level, this selfsame characteristic of childlike 
nature? ‘Except ye become as little children, 
ye shall not enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
That just as the child is evidently the standard 
from which the subtilty of the serpent decoyed 
the “First Adam,” so the “Second Adam ” will 
give us grace to retrace our wandering steps, 
and once more attain the lost condition of child- 
like nature; not a nature devoid of all infor- 
mation, innocent of all experience; but a nature 
absolutely reliant, perfectly truthful, unquestion- 
ingly obedient, living in the present, throwing 
all its life into the pleasure or pain of the 
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moment ; a nature of beautiful sympathy and of 


a wonderful faith. It was verily a master-mind 
which erected this, the moral standard, for this 
is the only unvarying standard on earth. To 
all intents the very next little child you take 
on your knee is, for the purpose of moral measure- 
ment, the same child as that which Jesus took 
when He sat him in the midst, and said: “ Who- 
soever shall not become as this little child, he 
shall in nowise enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

“The serpent was subtil”—‘ prudent ” is the 
Septuagint translation ; a quality in no sense a 
trait of the beast’s nature now. But before the 
great deceiver used the creature for the purposes 
of temptation, a very different position was held 
by the serpent in the order of the animal creation. 
Evidently Eve had been in Paradise sufficiently 
long to become acquainted with the habits and 
natures of the animals of the neighbourhood, and 
it is more than likely that Adam had even domes- 
ticated many of them in his fruitless search to 
discover a  helpmeet for him ;” and if the serpent 
were subtil without its evil flavour, it must have 
been a creature of beauty, and one of the choicest 
of creation. The words, too, of the curse, that it 
go thereafter upon its belly, seem to intimate that 
previously it had either wings or legs. On the 
face of the narrative it is evident that Eve was 
not taken aback when she was addressed, and this 
of itself intimates she had formed a high estimate 
of the capabilities of the serpent; and this, again, 
necessitates the supposition that the Jewish idea, 
that she was only six hours in Paradise before sin 
came into the world, is erroneous. 

Let us pause here for a moment to ask’: have 
we any measure of time in these early days 
of the history of our race? There are floating 
and groundless notions that man has been upon 
the earth for countless centuries. But moder- 
ately informed people pick up the assertions 
of men who rush into print with that certainty 
and assurance which always tries to ballast want 
of knowledge, and from these unfounded asser- 
tions it has become largely accepted that the 
antiquity of man on the earth can be traced far 
beyond the possible reach of biblical chronology. 
Sut geology has no positive proof that any 
human remains have an antiquity beyond 10,000 
years, even if so long. This, perhaps, may be 
a surprise, but it ought not, for we are not 
ignorant of the rate at which the human race 
propagates itself; and when we remember that 
the whole human family, every man, woman, 
and child on earth this day, could comfortably 
stand on the Isle of Wight, we should rather 
conclude that the race has not been upon the 
earth for 10,000 years, It is true the processes of 
nature are slow ; between the sixth and seventh 
verses of the second chapter there must have 
elapsed a decided interval; the sixth verse tells 
us that rain had not yet fallen, but that moisture 
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was still uncondensed, and was present as mist. 
In a few verses further on, we are told of four 
great rivers ; imagine the vast cycles which must 
have elapsed before the circulation of moisture 
would be established, before rain, streams, springs, 
rivers would commence their interminable round. 
Then man was formed, for whose residence, it is 
said, “the Lord planted a garden.” Here again, 
lapse of time is intimated : Adam is commissioned 
to dress and keep it ; surely this supposes months, 
if not years, of employment. Time, too, would be 
required for him to experiment with all the 
animals ere he discovered that no one of them 
was fitted for his society. You hear the rebound 
from disappointment; and when he received his 
wife, “This,” saith he, “this is bone of my 
bone, and flesh of my flesh.” So that we may 
fairly conclude that Eve was well accustomed to 
the surroundings, and well knew the value of the 
prudent and intelligent creature of whose degene- 
racy the present serpent is the representative. 

Not having any knowledge of evil, the woman 
was unsuspecting ; she knew no fear, hence she 
realised no harm. Whether with intention or 
by chance, she found herself one day near to that 
tree ‘in the midst of the garden,” whose fruit it 
was forbidden them to touch. A Jewish legend 
says the serpent was in the branches of the tree, 
himself a beautiful and graceful object ; a con- 
versation ensues, of which but part is preserved 
in this narrative, so hoary with vast antiquity. 
I cannot agree with some, that the desire 
awakened in Eve to become like Elohim, 
‘knowing good from evil,” was a_ laudable 
wish for more knowledge and greater perfection. 
It is more likely that she had an undefined sense 
that she would gain something by following the 
advice of the serpent ; but to suppose that she had 
any definite idea of what she would gain is to give 
her credit for knowing the contrast between good 
and better, which is not possible to a mind wholly 
devoid of the idea of evil. She fell, just as 
her children fall, because of pride. because of a 
wantof humility. It was,if we read St. Paul’s words 
aright, the very same stumbling stone over which 
Satan himself fell from his high estate. The word 
of God had laid embargo upon her and her 
husband—in that one thing their wills were to 
be obedient to the Divine will. He had said, “ Ye 
shall not.” The command should have been 
enough, but the mere fact of a restraint seemed 
to provoke resistance. Then the present was near; 
it was tangible ; yonder future consequences were 
neither tangible nor near, and there was the 
“fruit” “good for food,” “ pleasant to the sight,” 
“desirable to make one wise.” 

To this day we do the exact copy of what she 
did—we take; the seventh commandment em- 
bodies the restraint for us; but whenever a present 
gratification dangles before us, how is it? What 
hold has yonder future upon us? True, “Faith is 
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the evidence of things not seen.” Faith brings the 
future here and makes it present, but who has 
such faith? “Nevertheless,” saith the Lord, “When 
the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith on the 
earth?” as if the mere asking of the question 
were enough. So Eve took the present, and dis- 
counted the future. So Esau would have his 
present hunger satisfied, let the future bring 
what it might. So the world lives on to-day, 
and cares little for the sure coming of that “ nigut 
wherein no man shall work.” We are all alike, 
very children of Eve ; present gratification is the 
rule of life, and if perchance we hear, or work, or 
give with an intention affecting our future, it is 
the rare act of a heart under the direct influence 
of the external power of God the Holy Ghost. 

If this were the story of the deceiving of Eve, 
what of her husband? The question is most diffi- 
cult toanswer. Upon the face of the narrative, it 
would appear that the two were together, if not 
throughout the whole of the temptation, at least at 
its conclusion ; for Adam seems to have come up as 
soon as his wife had taken: there is no intimation 
that she had to seek him; he was evidently present. 
But surely had he been present at the onset of 
the temptation, we should have found him sup- 
porting Eve in her refusal. The conditions of the 
great event make it more probable that the serpent 
attacked the woman when she was alone, and that 
barely had she eaten before Adam was at her side. 

To the careful reader of the narrative, Adam’s 
eonduct can only be described as extraordinary, 
and he is a strange contrast to his wife: she, full 
of eagerness, quick, observant, readily impressed ; 
he, passive, docile, non-resistant. She ‘ gave 
unto her husband, and he did eat;” and when he 
recounts the great transgression in reply to the 
question of Elohim, he seems to state it as 
a matter of course; he does not blame anyone ; 
he does not excuse himself, as if he felt he had 
not acted up to his responsibility in not succour- 
ing and defending his wife. All he says is, 
* The woman whom Thou gavest to be with me, 
she gave me of the tree, and [ did eat.” To all 
appearances the answer of the woman is the 
nobler ; she acknowledged the cause of the sin. 
“The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.” St. 
Paul, in writing to Timothy, makes a remark- 
able statement with regard to this difficulty. 
He says, “The man was not deceived, but the 
woman ;” appearing to mean that what Adam 
did, he did with full intention. Was it that on 
returning to his wife’s side he found a great gulf 
fixed between them? A blush of shame and con- 
fusion told that she was guilty, and now a denizen 
of another world, and that if the entrancing com- 
munion he had found in her society was to be con- 
tinued, he must follow her to the level on which 
she henceforth must live; and that therefore he 
deliberately, as a sort of unquestionable necessity, 
took of the forbidden fruit, and shared for 
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weal or for woe the destiny of his wife. So, 
“The man was not deceived, but the woman!” 
This in many ways explains the demeanour of 
Adam. 

A few pregnant lines mark a_ tremendous 
change. A world of new emotion tides in 
upon them, and all that long, wearing sorrow 
which is summed up in the one word, Shame, 


claims them both. The heat of the day is 
over. Perhaps it is rather indicated that the 
strife and conflict of temptation was over; 


that passions and imaginations which had been 
excited were now calm and lay exhausted. The 
was done. Now comes the retrospect, 
shame, remorse, agony, the night. It was in- 
deed the “cool of the day.” ‘The glare of the 
prospect had fadea out of the garish sky, a moral 
darkness was closing the guilty soul in upon 
itself, and in the sombre silence conscience 
speaks. “They heard the voice of the Lord 
God walking in the garden in the cool of the day, 
and Adam and his wife hid themselves from the 
presence of the Lord God amongst tke trees of 
the garden.” You may say that Adam had but 
an undeveloped mind; he lacked the experience 
and the intellectual force we of this generation 
have attained to, but he evidently had what does 
not depend upon intellect, and culture, and 
power, and development—he had a close and 
happy communion with God. He knew the 
“voice of the Lord God,” he had been accus- 
tomed to “walk with God,” he never passed 
through the garden but he found the joy of the 
presence of his Maker; no fear chilled his ap- 
proach, no distance dimmed his gaze, no ignor- 
ance impaired his knowledge, no dark memory, 
no conscious unworthiness, nothing forbade his 


deed 


childlike intercourse with God, his heavenly 
Father. Oh, fancy his life! In a_ garden 
where bloomed the choicest earth had to 


offer, whose air was laden with the rich perfume 
of purity, security, and peace, where the warm 
glow of the great and abiding love of God was ever 
and always shed abroad, and where the visible 
presence of the King Himself was seldom not seen. 
And now see the doing of sin. The warmth has 
gone; itiscool. The light has faded; it is grow- 
ing dark. Inexpressible fear has seized them; 
with terror in their stealthy steps, they have left 
their usual walks, and now skulk behind the 
thick bushes, crouching in abject misery and 
shame. How all has changed ! and yonder is the 
voice of the Lord God. Was it in the thunder’s 
roll, riding upon the wings of the storm, He 
came? or was it a rushing tide of heavenly 
music, which has been sometimes even heard on 
earth, that preceded the advent of the King? We 
know not. But this we know: it was as it had 


always been ; whatever the voice of the Lord God 
was yesterday, it is the same to-day. Adam knew 
the accents well! 


Nothing but he and his wife 
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had changed. The Lord had not changed. He was 
the same, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
“f the Lord change not.” Man had changed, not 
God! 

The Lord God said, “Adam, where art thou?” 
We, too, hear the same question ; it comes to us 
to-day, just as it did to Adam that day. There 
is no change in those things; as it was with Adam, 
itis so with us. ‘Adam, where art thou?” said a 
voice. Where art thou? Hiding from God? Poor, 


Exstwore's 
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poor fool! Dost thou think a bush will hide thee 
from the Judge Eternal? Come out of thy hiding 
place, and stand before Him; He is the same as 
He always was; the Father of mercy, the God of 
compassion. Tell Him what thou hast done. 
Tell Him all, and He will have mercy upon thee, 
and will lead thee to a place of safety, hard by 
His own throne. He will redeem thee from sin, 
and receive thee back into a Paradise regained by 
the right hand of His own Son, Jesus Christ. 





ELSINORE'’S 
A STORY OF THE 





| “ T\LSINORE! 
4 Elsinore! 
Where are 
you?” 
“Coming, 
auntie, com- 
ing.” 
“ But, come then! 
Oh, dear! what a 
place! It would 
take one till dooms- 







day to find one’s 
way about it. Elsinore, 
I say !” 

“Why, what a hurry 
you are in, auntie!” said 





the young girl addressed, 
appearing suddenly from 
the back of a large boat that had been sheltering her 
from the sun. “ Has anything happened ?” 

“Yes, yes, something has happened. My dear, 
what is wrong with yon? You are blinking as if the 
sun was in your eyes, and it’s not; you don’t mean to 
tell me——” 

“T mean to tell you nothing, auntie. You came 
out to tell me something.” 

“Oh, yes ! [ came out ; but——” 

“Then do be kind and tell me at once ; or, shall I 
guess 2? Cousin Montague has arrived.” 

“You are a clever girl, Elsie. Yes ; he has come, 
and he is brimful of your affairs. He wanted to 
come out and find you at once ; but I persuaded him 
to take a rest. He has been travelling since early 
morning, and he looks fagged out, poor fellow! You 
don’t look so happy as I should like to see you, 
Elsinore. Surely you will be glad to see an old 
friend ?” 

“Oh, yes ! I shall be glad certainly,” said Elsinore 
loubtiully. * Only 

“My dear girl!” said the elder lady, who was a 
florid showily dressed woman, with handsome features 
and cold grey eyes. “Do take the advice of one who 
has had experience, and try to shake off this morbid- 
1036 
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ness of temperament. Take life a little more easily. 
Don’t be continually asking yourself what is right 
and what is wrong. Look at me. Do you think I 
should have kept my health and good spirits as I 
have done, if I had always been bothering myself 
about such things ?” 

“ Are health and good spirits so necessary to us?” 
said Elsinore in a low voice. 

“Necessary ! you funny child! Why, I think 
most people find them so. However,” seeing a look 
of protest on Elsinore’s face, “we needn’t dispute 
the point. I never did care much for metaphysics, 
and I must go on.” 

“Elsinore stood where her friend had left her 
looking at the steep little road that led from the 
harbour to the village. It was on the Breton coast ; 
in one of the least well known, but most romantic of 
the valleys that, at this point, skirt the sea. 

To the English girl who came here a few weeks 
before with the lady whom she called her aunt, but 
who was really only her godmother, the people were 
almost as interesting as the place, the men (fisher- 
men for the most part, and strong, stalwart fellows) 
with broad-brimmed hats and shaggy locks and eye- 
brows, and the women in sober black, with caps of 
snowy white. 

What she liked was to see the women at their 
work ; beating and rinsing out their clothes in the 
mill-stream, or hanging them out to dry in the small 
orchards behind their cottages. Often, in the first 
days, she would sit down among them while these 
processes were going on, and with her sketching- 
board in front of her, would try to transfer some 
interesting group to paper. But latterly these occu- 
pations had ceased to charm Elsinore. She had 
entered upon them to drown thought, and thought 
had risen up grim and dark, and would not be 
denied. 

Had she done right, oer had she done wrong? In 
leaving her father’s home, was she vindicating her 
right to independence, or was she running away from 
her. duty and wantonly hurting those who loved her? 

Elsinore’s eyes filled with tears as she walked up 
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She loved her father. He had 
not always been what he should have been. She 
carried about with her the mémory of scenes that 
But of late 
She remembered the 


the sunny street. 


had made her childish heart tremble. 
years he had been different. 
time when the change came about. Someone had 


een speaking to her—a dear friend. “ Elsie,” she 
1 king to | ] f 1. ea ] 


said—-the girl could hear still the thrilling sound 
of her voice—“ you must help your father ; it is 
the work that God has given you to do.” 

Elsinore was maue to understand how sorrow and 
disappointment can work upon a noble mind, so 
that it forgets its own nobility. She was touched to 
taught She 
gained an influence over her father, and wooed him 


pity, and love and pity her wisdom. 
back to his old pursuits ; but how much of the wis- 
dom and grace that she brought to her task was due 
to her friend, it is probable that Elsinore never knew. 

She was young, and she was pretty, and, inde- 
pendently of her father, she was rich. Flatterers 
came about her. She was told that she had saved 
her father from ruin, and that he ought to be bound- 
lessly grateful to her. Though she replied vehe- 
mently that it was her happiness as well as her duty 
to serve her father, some of the honeyed poison 
sank into her soul. Suddenly there came to her the 
rumour that her father and her friend were betrothed. 
Wild with indignation she flew to her father, who 
confirmed what she had heard, and then the torrent 
It astonished her father, 
who, knowing that Elsinore loved the sweet woman 


of her anger leaped forth. 


whom he had asked to be his wife, thought as much 
This he told her 
falteringly ; but he was not a man of many words, 
sd, he found 


of her as of himself in the matter. 


and, when his feelings were deeply enga 
it hard to speak. 

The father and child misunderstood one another, 
and the rift When the 
marriage took place Elsinore refused to be present, 
while her father father’s wife were 
away on their brief wedding trip, she threw herself 


ae 


between them widened. 


and, and her 
into the arms of the woman whose flattering tongue 
had first wrought the change in her, and was goaded, 
rather than persuaded, into leaving her home sud- 
denly and mysteriously. 

Of all this Elsinore was thinking, asshe walked up the 
picturesque street of the Breton village that morning. 

And meanwhile Montague, Mrs. Gregory’s hand- 
some, good-for-nothing son, stood sunning himself in 
the piazza of the house where they were staying. 
There was a look in his face which it was not good 
to see—a look of mingled triumph and cunning : 
but when he saw Elsinore his expression changed 
to one of feigned sympathy. 

Elsinore was longing for sympathy, and she was 
simple enough not to be able to distinguish between 
the false and the true. When Montague went forward 
to meet her, with outstretched hands, a soft look in 
his dark eyes, she began to ery. 

“Oh!” she 


said, ‘I am so glad you have come.” 


“My dear chiid!” he murmured in his musical 
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voice. “ My dear little cousin! Tam glad, too. Tell 
me what I can do for you.” 
“You can give me your advice,” she cried. “ Mrs, 


Gregory says she has told you everything.” 

“She has told me a story which makes me think 
you the pluckiest little soul in the universe.” 

“Oh! please don’t say so!” sobbed Elsinore. “] 


am not plucky. [am afraid I am cowardly.” 


“Tt is like you to think so,” said Montague. “ You 
never did think enough of yourself. I see you had 
rather I did not say so. Like you again! Well, 


let us sit down here in this quiet nook and reason 
things out.” 

And Montague did reason—-reason with so much 
force and apparent sense and ability, that, at the end 
of the hour they spent together, Elsinore was once more 
fully persuaded that her father had been ungrateful, 
and her friend false, and that, in leaving them to 
make the happiness of one another independently of 
her, she was acting wisely and well. 

Later that day, when Montague Gregory and _ his 
mother were together, he told her, sneeringly, that 
there was no danger of the girl breaking loose. 
“You have been mismanaging her,” he said, “ let- 
ting her brood. But her vanity is egregious,” went 
on the handsome youth, regarding lovingly his own 
“and we have only to work 
musingly, “I shall have 
3ut that won't be 
difficult ; she is as weak as she is vain.” 


reflection in a mirror, 
that. Afterwards, 
to take it down a peg or two. 


” 


upon 


Mrs. Gregory smiled. She was growing tired of 
what she would have called “ Elsinore’s tantrums,” 
and she did not at all dislike the idea of her being 


taken down. 


CHAPTER II. 
jy) LST NORE 
Ad lay awake 
little 
room weeping. 


j ; in her 


It was at dead 
of night. It 
seemed to her 
that it had been 
night for a very 
long time, but 
she eould not 
rest. 

“ What am I 

What 
doing?” 


doing ? 
am | 

she cried, 
springing up in 
her bedand gaz- 
ing out into the 
darkness. And 
out of the dark- 
voice 


ness a 





seemed to ans- 
wer, “ You are giving yourself up to yourself ; you are 


. . . . . ” 
letting vanity and selfishness and pride rule your life. 
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“The minutes went by, and she did not begin her sketch.” 
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Slowly the white dawn of the summer morning 
came stealing into her room. She hid her face in 
the pillows, for she hated to meet it ; but the light 
grew notwithstanding her, and sounds of life and 
movement began. She sprang up, dressed herself, 
and, with her sketching-book in her hand, went out 
into the village. 

One and another of the white-capped women 
looked at her kindly. She was pretty and fresh- 
looking, with her fair hair and sweet blue eyes and 
white and pink English skin. Her manners, too, 
were gentle, and she had tried once or twice to make 
friends with them and learn their language—the 
strong, expressive patois of the Breton coast. 

“Good morning, mam/’zel,” said one; and ‘*Mam’- 
zel is up in good time,” said another. 

Elsinore answered their greetings absently, and 
went on her way. 

As she went, the face of one of the women attracted 
her. It was “ La Belle Marie,” known in the country 
as the handsomest and best woman in all the province. 

When she first came, Elsinore had promised her- 
self to take the portrait of La Belle Marie, and, 
thinking this would be a good time to make the 
attempt, she took a seat on a rock close to where 
she was washing. 

Marie looked up at Elsinore with a smile. She 
had a lovely smile, one of those that come from the 
heart and irradiate the face. 
answering smile. “I want to draw you,” she said; 


Elsinore gave an 


“put your face on paper, I mean,” showing her 
sketching-board. She knew that Marie (who, when 
achild, had served in English families) could speak 
alittle English. ‘May 1?” 

“ But, yes, dear mam’zel,” 
“And must I be still ?” 

“Oh, no ; it would not be fair to take up your time. 
Go on with your washing, and [ will look at you.” 

Elsinore took her pencil in her hand, but the 
minutes went by, and she did not begin her sketch. 
Marie’s face, which was not beautiful only, but noble, 
and pure, had fascinated her. She had a curious 
feeling of comfort and rest as she gazed at it. 

“But mam/’zel does not go on,” said Marie at 
length, looking up with another of those radiant 
smiles. “Is it that my face is too difficult ?” 

“T think it is,” said Elsinore, her voice trembling 
—“at least to me.” 

“Now why should mam/’zel find me so difficult ? 
said La Belle Marie. 

“ Because—because—I don't know. I think it 
must be because you are good, and I am not,” said 
Elsinore hoarsely. 

“Now mam/zel is speaking evil of herself,” said 


. 


said the Breton woman. 


” 


Marie. “She is good ; I can read it in her face.’ 

“Do you think so? Ah! how mistaken you 
are!” cried Elsinore. 

How it was she never knew. She said afterwards 
that La Belle Marie’s soft eyes, full of sympathy, 
drew out her words. In a few moments she was 
pouring out her story, telling Marie what she had 
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done, telling of her own vanity and of the dread 
which had haunted her through the night—dread of 
being forsaken—not allowed, as she said pathetic- 
ally, to be good because she had been wicked. She 
asked Marie what she ought to do, and the answer 
‘ame promptly— 

**Mam’zel must go back to her father.” 

“T cannot!” cried Elsinore. “Oh! you don’t 
know! When my father is angry it is terrible. 1 
should be afraid of him.” 

“But anger soon passes,” said La Belle Marie 
softly, ‘and afterwards—ah! mam/zel, dear little 
mam’zel, I can tell you—I who had trouble once 
how dear is the peace that will come when our fear 
has gone away.” 

“You have that peace now,” said Elsinore, in a 
choked voice. I wish you would tell me how you 
gained it.” 

“ How I gained it! But I did not think of it,” 
answered Marie; “it came. That was through 
the goodness of our dear Lord, who died for us.” 





She paused from her work, and looked out medi- 
tatively into the stillness of the sweet June morn- 
ing. Elsinore entreated her to speak. “It may 
help me,” she said. “TI do really wish to do what 
is right.” 

“And if mam/’zel wishes, the strength will surely 
come,” said La Belle Marie ; “it was so with me. 
I, too, found it hard once. I have said, as you say, 
‘It is impossible ; I cannot bear it.’ Yes,” answering 
Elsinore’s eager, questioning eyes, “and my trouble 
was like your trouble : it was about my father.” 

“ Your trouble is his death?” said Elsinore. 

“No, no; not the death of my dear father. It 
was what came before—that terrible year when he 
came home with gold in his pocket, and said that he 
would stay with me and go out to sea no more. My 
mother was dead, and I was the bonne of some good 
English ladies at Morlaix. I left them, and came 
home here to dwell with my father. I was happy 
and proud, for I loved him and I loved my home, 
and I loved the thought of being my own mistress. 
Hélas ! 1 soon saw that the life on shore, which in 
his young days he could not abide, did not suit my 
father. He took to going to the cabaret. He would 
sit there for hours, and he would come home to me 
with something in him that was not himself. In 
the morning he would be sorry, but the next day it 
would be the same. And so it went on, getting 
worse and worse, till I was afraid to see him come 
in. They came to me then and said he was danger- 
ous, and I must leave him. One came who was 
dearer to me than all the others. I had known him 
from a child, and we had always said that we would 
marry each other some day. And now, he said, the 
time had come, and I must leave my home, and 
become his wife. Ah! mam/’zel, it was a hard 
battle, for, do you see. things were getting worse 
with us every day. My dear father was always 
irritable now, and there were times when he was 
violent. Once he struck me on the face; that was 
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at night, when he had been drinking harder than 
usual. When he was himself again, and knew what 
he had done, he wept. ‘I am a brute to thee, 
Marie!’ he said. ‘Leave me!’ And my lover said 
the same, and so did all the people in the village. 
I refused them all. ‘No,’ I said ; ‘I will stay with 
my father. Who krows that the dear Lord may 
not hear my praye. wd save him?’ Then my 
lover was angry ana left me, and the people in 
the village said I was obstinate, and let me alone. 

“There came a good man to our village, a pastor of 
the Reformed Church, who understood our language, 
and knew the ways of our people. He came to see us, 
and my father took to him, and soon he gained an 
influence over him that I had never had. And so,” 
said La Belle Marie, smiling through the tears that 
had gathered in her beautiful eyes, “my dear father 
became better, and we had some happy, peaceful days 
together before the great storm, when he saved Pierre 
and was drowned himself. I married Pierre after- 
wards. No, mam/’zel, Pierre is not the man I loved 
at first ; he married another. And I held out for a 
long time ; but at last I gave in, and now it will come 
to me sometimes that my Pierre, who is the best of 
husbands, is my father’s gift to me.” 

So ran the story of La Belle Marie. 

It made the deepest impression upon Elsinore, who 
went straight from the mill-stream to her godmother’s 
cottage, and said that she would return to her father 
at once. 

Mrs. Gregory chose to be indignant. She had, by 
her own act, accepted her—Mrs, Gregory’s—guardian- 
ship, and she should not cast it off for the whim of a 
moment. Finally—it was then late in the day— 
Elsinore went to her own room weeping, and, as she 
sould do nothing else, sat down to write to her father. 

She was so much absorbed in her task that she 
searcely noticed how the time was passing; and 
when, at last, she had written what she thought she 
might venture to send, she found that it was nearly 
dark. She determined, however, to carry her letter 
to the post herself, and, having put on her hat, went 
to the door of her room. To her horror and dismay, 
she found it locked on the outside. 

We must pass over briefly Elsinore’s passion of 
wrath. As the evening went by, bringing no answer 
to her excited cries, it was changed into terror. 
Suddenly, as by an electric flash, she seemed to see 
what she had done, and how her weakness and folly 
were being used against her. 

Mrs, Gregory came in presently with her tea. She 
shut and relocked the door, and told Elsinore plainly 
that she must make herself contented where she was, 
Until she could promise to be guided by Mrs. Gregory 
and her son, they would take care of her, as they 
would of a child who did not know her own mind. 
She waited for Elsinore’s answer, but none eame. 
Then she went out, and the girl was left alone—shut 
in for the night. 

The next day was spent in the same fashion, and 
the next. Every few hours Mrs, Gregory came up 





to see how her prisoner was getting ori, and to per. 
suade her to be reasonable ; but Elsinore never 
swerved. The thought of Marie’s love and courage 
gave her strength. She would not promise to be 
faithful to her worst self. 

The third day dragged its weary length along. 
Evening came. She heard the house-door open, and 
looking out, saw Mrs. Gregory and her son going 
down the street. This was the first time, as Elsinore 
believed, that her godmother had left the house since 
the evening she had defied her. She lingered at the 
window, measuring the height from the ground, 
Now would be her time to escape, if only she could. 
But the thought of the leap made her dizzy. She burst 
into tears, and knelt down by the open window, 
Would no one help her? Was she to die away from 
her father and her friend? Were they never to know 
that she loved them—that she repented of her folly? 

Hark! poor little Elsinore! What is that? A 
sound of whispering outside—the key turned in the 
lock of her door. She rushes forward blindly. It is 
La Belle Marie, coming in with soft eyes full of sym- 
pathy. 

“My dear little mam/’zel,” she begins, but before 
she can say another word, Elsinore has thrown her- 
self into her arms. ‘ Thank God!” she cries, “ oh! 
thank God! It is He who has sent you, Marie. 
Take me away with you.” 

“But,” says the servant, “what will madame say?” 

“She has no right to keep me, dear Marie,” cries 
the girl ; “and I will send you money. But I must 
go, whatever you say.” 

And now she is out in the street, and running 
along the street to Marie’s cottage, where the good 
Pierre receives her kindly. ‘There is a boat leav- 
ing for England this very night” he says ; “ only 
a freight-boat, it is true ; but will mam/zel go in it ?” 
She will go in anything. She would cross the channel 
in Pierre’s own boat rather than stay here. And then 
she entreats that Marie will go with her. But Marie 
‘annot go without her boys, so it is decided that they 
shall go too, and it is this little party—the beautiful 
Breton peasant-woman, in her black dress and white 
cap, and the fair English girl, and the two rosy boys 
—who, on the following day, land in England. 

We can imagine the rest—the delight of Elsin- 
ore’s father, who, after searching for her many days, 
had given her up for lost, and the delight, even greater, 
if that could be, of her father’s wife. La Belle Marie 
might have been a queen, she was so féted, and the 
little boys had innumerable presents showered upon 
them, so that when they went back the next day, as 
Marie insisted upon doing, they were the envy of all 
the village. 

We can imagine, too, the discomfiture and wrath 
of Mrs. Gregory and her son. As for Elsinore, she 
has taken her lesson to heart, and whenever now 
she feels tempted to run away from a duty that 
seems too hard for her, she remembers La Belle 
Marie’s story, and asks to be forgiven for her 
impatience, 
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GOD’S PROVIDENCE. 


A WINTER RHYME FOR CHILDREN. 


“Your Heavenly Father feedeth them.” 
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ES, for us, through the long year glowing, Shall we forget them, not once recalling (| 
A Old Winter's face is a beacon fair ; The thrush’s lilt and the linnet’s trill ? } 
¢ Winter comes to our hearts, bestowing Are there no crumbs from our table falling, i 
Feast and frolie and all things rare. Right weleome alms at the windew-sill ? ll 
But what—ah, what of our friends in feather, Nay, but we'll think of our friends in feather, 
When, whirling round in the gusts that blow, When thesnow lies heaped round the bare tree’sstem, 
The flakes are falling for days together, And we'll say, for the rest, in the iron weather, 
And the food of the birds lies hid below ? ** Our Father is theirs, and He feedeth them.” 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
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'T leaving this subject, and 
passing on to the pictorial, 
dramatic parable of the pro- 
phet: he is next commanded to 
get a potter’s earthen bottie, 
and along with the oldest 
members of the priesthood 
and the people to go to the 
Valley of Hinnom, and there 
break the bottle in the sight 
of his companions. The place 
to which the prophet was com- 
manded to go was the spot 
that, from time immemorial, 
had been devoted to the re- 
ception of broken pieces of 
pottery. It was the same 
part of the Valley of Hinnom, 
immediately outside the Pot- 
ter’s Gate in Jerusalem, where, 
to this very day, the peasant 
may be seen employed in 

crushing and grinding into dust the little heap of 

broken pottery which he has accumulated for 
the manufacture of the material used for mortar 
or cement. There, where a number of peasants 
were hard at work, passing their heavy stones 
over the little heap of pottery before them, 
and rousing the echoes of the desolate valley by 
the continuous sound of their blows, he was to hurl 
the earthenware vessel upon the rocky ground in 
the presence of the crowd; and then, like the 
peasants beside him, he was to gird up his flowing 
garments, take from one of them his large grinding 
stone, and proceed to pound the broken sherds into 
smaller fragments, until at last it should be all re- 
duced to powder. And when this solemn action 
was finished, he was to give the awful explanation: 

“Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, Even so will I 

break this people and this city.” 

Surely no incident could be more picturesque 
than this: no method of instruction more graphic 
and telling! The place in which it occurred was 
one well calculated to increase the impressiveness 
of the incident. It was on the top of a conspica- 
ous rock overhanging the Valley of Hinnom, and 
commanding a fine view of the doomed city. All 
the associations of the place were peculiarly ter- 
rible. The Valley of Hinnom was the scene of some 
of the most debasing orgies of paganism. Altars 
smoked there to the gods of lust and cruelty in 
the near neighbourhood of God’s holy shrine. 
Human sacrifices were there offered to Baal and 
Moloch. Tender children were made to pass 
through the sacred fires, and the cries of their 
torment were drowned by the drums of Tophet. 
In the days of Ahaz and Manasseh, all kinds of 
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abominations were practised in the delirium of 
idolatry, and human nature was outraged to the 
very utmost. To stop these awful orgies, the 
pious Josiah sought to desecrate the valley by 
making it a charnel house, or a receptacle for the 
filth and garbage of the city. It became after- 
wards the chief burying-ground of the inhabitants, 
because there was no place elsewhere for the over- 
flowing dead ; and the prophets, in denouncing 
the judgments of Heaven upon the wickedness of 
the people, declared that the whole valley would 
be turned into a place of slaughter, where the 
carcases of the slain should form food for the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air, and 
the fire of God’s wrath should consume them. 

One can, therefore, easily understand how, asso- 
ciated as this place was with the consummation of 
man’s wickedness on the one hand, and of God’s 
judgments on the other, it should have received 
from the Jews the infamous name of Ge-Hinnom 
or Gehenna, and be regarded as the appropriate 
earthly type of the place of eternal misery; an 
awful symbolism to which our Lord, adopting on 
this point the current language of the time, 
attached the seal of His authority. 

All these associations could not fail to make 
Jeremiah’s dramatic sermon in the Potter’s Field 
one of the most solemn and impressive ever 
preached. There was surely, too, a singular ap- 
propriateness in the death of the arch-traitor in 
such a place of sinister memories. His tragical fate 
was an individual, but a most startling, illustration 
of the doom which the prophet foretold concerning 
the whole nation. Like a potter’s vessel he was 
broken to pieces in the very field which had been 
purchased with the reward of his iniquity. And not 
long afterwards the inhabitants of the city, sharing 
in his guilt, were put to death by the Romans in 
the same way, in the same place, until there was 
no room for the crosses on which they were cru- 
cified, and no wood to make them with. 

Our Lord, in His parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen, referred to the same striking 
image. He said: “Did ye never read in the 
Scriptures, The stone which the builders re- 
jected, the same has become the head of the 
corner? Whosoever shall fall on this stone shall 
be broken; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it 
shall grind him to powder.” The stone here 
alluded to was obviously the stone with which 
the Jewish peasant shattered the broken pottery 
to pieces in the Valley of Hinnom. And we can 
easily see why it should have been rejected by 
the builders. It was a rough, roundish lump of 
hard rock, which no builder would naturally 
choose if he could find anything better for his 
purpose; whose shape was not suitable for a 
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well-built structure of squared stones, and whose 
hardness did not admit of its being easily 
chiselled into proper form. But while it did not 
seem suitable for a foundation-stone to the archi- 
tect, its shape and hardness of material were ad- 
mirably adapted for the use to which it was put. It 
could effectively grind broken pottery to powder. 

And how expressive in this light does the 
parable appear! The builders wanted a squared, 
shapely stone, that could be put into their struc- 
ture without any trouble, a stone that con- 
formed to their preconceived ideas and rules, 
just as the Jews wanted a Messiah who should 
be really the product of the popular expectation, 
and should answer faithfully to his origin—a 
Messiah who should eliver them from the hated 
tule of the Romans, and establish an earthly 
sovereignty of more than Solomonic glory. And 
because Jesus did not conform to this antici- 
pation, but, like a rude, roundish stone, unfit for 
their purposes—setting up a spiritual kingdom 
inmen’s hearts, and in the world, for which they 
had no desire—they rejected Him. And just as 
the stone that was thus deemed unfit for the 
purpose of the builder was fit for crushing and 
grinding pottery, so the Messiah, who was rejected 
as unsuitable to rule over the Jews, was qualified 
to punish them for their sins. The rejected 
stone, having become the head of the corner, is 
itself the instrument of vengeance upon those 
who set it at nought. There is a lighter and a 
more severe punishment threatened. Woe to 
those who shall fall upon this stone, who are 
offended by the Messiah’s low estate, and will 
not have Him to reign over them because of His 
weakness and poverty; for like an earthenware 
vessel that falls upon the stone of the pottery- 
crusher and is broken, so they will inflict by 
their conduct a grievous injury upon themselves: 
they shall suffer pain and loss. This sin the 
Jews have already committed, and this punish- 
ment they have already drawn upon themselves. 

But a far direr woe is in store for those upon 
whom the stone shall fall—who set themselves 
in final and self-conscious opposition to the 
Messiah ; for, just as the stone of the pottery- 
crusher is rolled backwards and forwards upon 
the broken potsherds, pounding them to the 
finest dust, so the finally impenitent shall be 
condemned to utter destruction from the pre- 
sence of the Lord, and from the glory of His 
power. To reject Jesus as He appeared before 
them in the lowly guise of flesh and blood was 
like an earthenware vessel falling upon the stone 
of the pottery-crusher: pain and loss and present 
harm would be suffered, but there might be 
recovery from such a fall; the pot might be 
broken in pieces sufficiently large to allow them 
to be joined together and mended, and the vessel 
might be made useful again. But to be found 
thus rejecting Jesus when He should come again 
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in His glory would be hxe the stone of the 
pottery-crusher falling upon the broken earthen- 
ware—falling as from the height of heaven, with 
fearful momentum, and by a mighty hand rolled 
backwards and forwards over the fragments, 
grinding them to powder, so that there could be 
no possibility of restoration. To reject Christ 
would ruin them as a nation ; but to be rejected 
by Him would destroy them utterly and for 
ever. 

The last allusion to this peculiar image is in 
the promise given to the Church of Thyatira— 
“And he shall rule them with a rod of iron ; as 
the vessels of a potter shall they be broken to 
shivers, even as I received of My Father.” The 
reference here is obviously to the second Psalm. 
The power conferred upon the Messiah will be 
delegated to all His victorious saints. When 
the true David is Shepherd-king over all the 
earth, His people shall share His pastoral rule. 
They shall shepherd the nations with the shep- 
herd’s club—that is, treat the nations who refused 
to acknowledge the gentle sway of Jesus as the 
shepherd does with the wild beasts or the robbers 
who seek to injure his flock. Not with an iron 
rod of oppression, after the manner of the tyrants 
of the earth, but with the sceptre of righteous- 
ness shall they exercise a sovereign and irre- 
sistible sway. Their rod shall only be upon ill- 
men, to resist and destroy evil. Too often, in- 
deed, has the Church grasped at the promise, 
“and he shall rule them with a rod of iron,” and 
forgotten the redeeming clause, ‘‘as | have received 
of My Father”—-which prescribes the spirit of 
meekness and righteousness—and the method of 
justice and mercy in which the delegated power 
is to be exercised. And in consequence she has 
misused her rod to increase instead of to relieve 
the misery and evil of the world; and in the 
end the rod of oppression and cruelty which she 
has wrenched from the nations has been turned 
against her, and she has herself in turn been op- 
pressed and cruelly used. But when she exercises 
the rod aright, in the spirit and after the manner 
of the Lord Jesus, and by virtue of the holy 
authority communicated by the Father, as the 
result of her own triumph over all the pride of 
life, and the lusts of the flesh, and the selfish- 
ness and injustices of the world; when she 
maintains her own moral standing-ground = in- 
violate; then, in marvellous ways, does the 
world acknowledge her power—a power which 
shall subdue all its superstitions and corruptions, 
and make the nations confess that the Messiah’s 
Kingdom is indeed no dream. 

Sut the second part of the vivid representation 
brings up a different image altogether. There is 
an abrupt transition from the shepherd’s to the pot- 
tery-crusher’s work. It is not the idea of a potter's 
vessel struck by a shepherd’s iron-faced club that 
is brought before us; but the idea of the heap of 
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broken pottery, over which the huge stone of the 


cement-manufacturer is made to pass repeatedly, 
| until every fragment is ground to powder. This isa 
much more terrible idea. The potter’s vessel struck 
by the shepherd’s club would be broken to pieces 


more or less large ; but the vessel ground by the 
stone of the crusher would be shivered to the 
smallest atoms, so that there could be no restora- 
tion. And it is this idea of the multitudinous 
fragments reduced together to a heap of powder 





songs of joy! Paul and Silas, after the command 

“Go, lictors, strip off their garments, let them be 

scourged,” received many stripes, and, bleeding 

and faint, were consigned not to the ordinary 

prison, but to the inner dungeon, and there their 

lacerated limbs were thrust into stocks only used 
! for the worst malefactors. 

That Paul and Silas were altogether uncon- 

scious of the proximity of other prisoners I 

do not say; but we may well believe that this 

simple service of song had no conscious reference 


THE QUIVER. 





were broken in pieces and dispersed like the dust 
of the shivered earthenware scattered by the 
wind. Heathen Rome, where the blood of His 
martyrs was shed, has long since been destroyed, 
and all the other anti-Christian powers shall 
share the same doom when the Lord shall take 
unto Him His great power and reign. It is no 
jealous, capricious tyrant who inflicts this doom : 
an Almighty Being who treats His creatures as 
the potter treats the clay which he makes, without 


| 

that is conveyed by the words in the original. any reason except his own capricious choice, 
And what an impression of complete subjugation — either into a vessel of honour or into a vessel of 
and final destruction does it produce! As frail dishonour, and who closes the mouths of those 
and perishable as the potter’s earthenware vessel | who question the justness of His procedure with 
is the condition of the enemies of the Church. the peremptory rebuke, ‘“‘ Nay, but O man, who 

They can no more resist the Almighty power art thou that repliest against God, whose rights 

than the broken fragments of the potter’s earthen- over His creatures. are absolute?” It is, on the 

ware vessel can resist the heavy stone that is contrary, a God of love, Who acts in all things 
crushing them to dust. Such a fate has befallen upon the fixed and immutable principles of 
all who have stood in the way of God’s righteous — righteousness, which comprehend in their bosom 
administrations. The Jews who rejected Him — pity, patience, and merey. 

| SONGS IN PRISON: 

THEIR TESTIMONY AND THEIR INFLUENCE. 
BY THE REV. M. STATHAM, 
“And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed and sang praises unto 
God, And the prisoners were listening.”—ACTS xvi. 25. 

HE Revised Version does to them. It was the outcome of their own joy in 
not read “the prisoners — God, the expression of their consciousness that— 
heard them,” but is 
rightly and beautifully ae anny a ee 

} ars a cage. 
altered to “and the 
prisoners were listen- It was midnight, and darkness affects us al. 
ing.” This adds tothe There is an undefined awe which creeps over our 
spiritual teaching of — spirit then. And if ancient testimony be true, 
the text. The verb, | the inner prisons of the old world were like that 
as Ellicott shows, is in dungeon in the court of the prison into which the 
the imperfect, and sug- prophet Jeremiah was let down with cords, and 
gests continuance, im- where he sank in the mire. (Jeremiah xxxviii. 6.) 
plying the bent and But here, even here, the Apostles were able to 
listening — ear. Not rejoice that they were counted worthy to suffer 
} heard them simply, for for the name of Christ. They little knew, as 
ore that might be acci- they sang songs in the night, what an influence 
j dent, but were /istentng—surprised at the sweet they were exercising. Even the bird carolling 
i sounds that filled the midnight darkness with forth its sweet summer lay has cheered before 


now a prisoner’s heart in far-away exile. Even 
a child’s infectious merriment has made bright the 
else gloomy hours of age. Little does the Chris- 
tian know how his conduct, in the dark night of 
adversity, divinely operates. His firm faith, his 
calm delight in, and his abiding consciousness of, 
the Saviour’s presence, influences others. That 
is the time for the test of true faith, and then 
best of all can we glorify God. 
THE Music OF SONG IN A PRISON. 

Men are wont to sing in harvest-fields, to 
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enliven fair scenes of festivity with pleasant 
sounds. When the moonlight fills the dreamy 
sea with its sheen, the sound of music upon 
the waters in the soft distance is a bewitching 
sound. But it is not expected of the exile and 
the captive that they should sing—it is enough 
to endure. ‘“ By the rivers of Babylon we sat 
down and wept, yea, we wept when we re- 
membered Zion.” Prisoners have often sounded 
forth notes of murmuring, but seldom words of 
minstrelsy. But here in a prison, and in the 
“inner prison,” which would be a foul and noisome 
dungeon, with feculent atmosphere and stream- 
ing walls, came forth sounds of praise. Paul in 
after-years had a vivid remembrance of that season. 
In writing to the Thessalonians he said that he 
“had suffered before, and been shamefully treated 
at Philippi.” What a blessed proof of the “joy 
of faith”: “songs in the night.” We know not 
that on/y their feet were in the stocks. Origen, 
one of the Christian Fathers, tells us that “ he had 
his head in an iron collar, stretched to four holes 
inthe rack.” Now we see what it is to rejoice 
evermore. Now we have practical application of 
the words of the Lord—‘“ Fear not them that 
kill the body, and after that have no more that 
they can do,” 

Prisoners they were, but no earthly power 
could bind the spirits of the captives. In dark- 
ness they were, but no hand of man could quench 
the divine light that shone so brightly in the soul. 
The smile of God was reflected on them. In 
the hope of God and Home they had “a lively 
hope,” for they knew that they had a better anda 
more enduring substance. 

THe Mustc av THE Mipnicut Hour. 

It was midnight. Most of Cesar’s subjects 
were at that time asleep. But Nature’s soft 
nurse attended them not. Nor need we be 
surprised, Many a scene at midnight has been 
made memorable in history. It was midnight 
when Belshazzar’s thoughts troubled him. It was 
at night that Judas went out and hanged himself. 

The brain is busy then; no sight, no sound dis- 
turbs the mind. Now is the time for the fulfil- 
ment of the prophetic declaration of the Psalmist: 
“He giveth songs in the night.” Many men under 
sudden alarm of conscience have cried out to God 
inthe night. Some, like Nicodemus, have come to 
Jesus by night. It is granted only to true disciples 
of our Lord to sing songs in the night. We all 
have our night-seasons. Times of darkness, 
and of bereavement come to us all. A thick eur- 
tain of gloom is spread over our earthly prospects ; 
then, if left to ourselves, heart and flesh faint and 
fail! In the bright and sunny day of prosperity 
the music of the tabret and the harp are familiar. 
The Christian even then can say, “ Though the fig 
tree should not blossom, and there be no fruit on 
the vine, and the labour of the olive should fail, 
yet will I rejoice in the Lord, I will glory in the 
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Rock of my salvation.” Without a firm religious 
faith songs would have been unnatural, I may say, 
altogether unlovely. They would be rather like 
mockery of death than joy in God. We cannot 
admire the song which is only a thoughtless effort 
to subdue pain by force of will. Take away 
religious faith, and then the sorrows of life seem 
like an avenging fate, the grave a cavern where 
we bury our despair. 

Beautiful type this, then, of a Christian’s joy, 
when even in the dark night of tribulation we 
can rejoice in God. 

THE Music OF SUFFERING MEN. 

Perhaps the Romans had learnt endurance 
better than the light-hearted Greeks. Doubtless 
they were in one sense brave. There is a piece of 
tapestry in the South Kensington Museum, where 
a Roman matron is taking the dagger from her 
own wounded breast, and saying in the moment 
before death, as she hands the weapon to her 
husband, “It is not painful.” Stoicism has been 
called ‘an apprenticeship to death ”—it was no 
school of new life in God. But it is the glory 
of the Gospel that its disciples can do more 
than endure. It has in its spirit none of the 
piaggadocio of bravery, but it can temper the 
trouble with submission to the will of God, and 
it can give the joy which comes from fellowship 
with Christ’s sufferings. 

Nor does Christianity make light of human 
sufferings ; far from it. It ever tries to relieve 
them! How different are our prisons from those 
of the old world! We owe our Orphanages, 
Asylums, Hospitals and Homes to the genius of 
the Gospel! What we fail sometimes to notice, 
is the fact that religious faith is the most practical 
theory in the world. “I believed, therefore have 
I spoken.” ‘“ I believed, therefore have I endured.” 
“1 believed, therefore have I been steadfast, im- 
movable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord,” is the testimony of faith. 

Nor did men like Paul himself always have 
the same experiences. I ask you to mark this. 
He was cast down, and comforted by the visit of 
Onesiphorus, who oft refreshed him; he was 
burdened with his conflict with the flesh; and 
feared at one time lest he should prove a cast- 
away. When, therefore, you study these songs 
in the night, I do not wish to imply that religious 
experience is always of that lofty and joyous 
kind. It would darken our best hopes to think 
that in all times of tribulation we must of 
necessity, as the children of God, be glad and 
joyous. But we may notice this: that in times 
of great emergency, in times when death seems 
very nigh, in times when worldly men are nervous 
and fearful; then the Christian is confident in 
God his Saviour—feels that he has not believed 
in vain, and if not transported with ecstasy, is 
yet enabled to experience a quiet joy in God. 

We turn again, then, to these lacerated, suffering 
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men, and we rejoice to know that for the Christian 
even in darkness there is light—even in prison 
there is joy—and that instead of tasting the cup 
of unrelieved anguish and uttering the moan of 
lifeless despair, Paul and Silas sang songs in the 
night 


**And the prisoners were listening.’’ 


THe Music MADE INTO A MINISTRY. 

In no other place could they have had an 
audience like this. Paul could not have obtained 
permission to preach the Gospel in the prison; for 
no government ever guarded its malefactors from 
outside influences more carefully than did the 
Roman Power in an age of smouldering revolu- 
tion. ‘These malefactors were men of all ranks 
as political prisoners; for Juda at that time 
was seething with discontent, and just before our 
Lord’s era several severe struggles had taken place. 
The political offenders, too, were numerous, and 
belonged to all classes and grades of society—-men 
of all lands and every lineage; most of them, 
however, being from the border provinces of Judzea. 
3ut we may look upon all of them as_ unac- 
quainted with the Saviour’s great redemption ; 
in fact, living in a worse darkness than that of 
this Roman dungeon. Reports spread even in the 
most jealously guarded prisons, and it would be 
commonly understood who these new prisoners 
were, and for what offence they were imprisoned. 
If Paul and Silas were despondent, if they uttered 
any dirge of grief, if they sought escape, or if 
they were daunted by the gloom and darkness, 
all heroic testimony to the divinely sustaining 
power of the new faith would be withheld. 

Whilst, then, other prisoners were probably 
cursing their doom, and pouring forth bitter or 
profane maledictions against their guards, there 
suddenly rose up a sound sweeter than church 
bells at evening, a music full of strange hope 
and gladness. ‘‘ Now, thanks be unto God,” said 
Paul, ““Who always causeth us to triumph in 
Christ, and spreadeth abroad the savour of His 
Name by us in every place.” And it must have 
been a surprise ; here were men whom the other 
prisoners heard of as in the “inner dungeon,” far 
worse off than themselves, bravely singing. Yes, 
sweet and sublime was the service of song, and it 
was only interrupted by the voice of prayer. 
Dungeon walls, as they could not separate the 
sound from the prisoners, could not separate it 
from the ear of God. It rose as incense before 
the altar of the Lord Most High. And He 
heard, and He answered ; for presently the deep 
thunder-tones of the earthquake shook those 
dungeon walls, and made the jailor, accustomed 
to fearlessness, quake with alarm ! 

How suggestive does this become to us of the 
unconscious influence of our daily lives. You 
have been careful in some commercial enterprise to 
preserve moral integrity and chivalrous honour, 


and others were listening to your words! You 
were amongst those whose converse was filled with 
levity and irreverence, and your speech was “ sea- 
soned with salt,” and others “ were listening.” 

And the singers were unseen by the listening 
auditory. There was no observation exercised on 
them, save of Paul and Silas. Many may have 
been influenced by you to-day, whom you do not 
now know! Some action has come to their 
knowledge, some word which has fallen from 
your lips, been like an angel of help to them on 
the heavenly way. 

THE MINISTRY ENDED IN A CHURCH. 

I mean, of course, that a Church was afterwards 
founded in the city of Philippi. We have, in the 
Kpistle to the Philippians, the recognition of an 
existing Christian Church there. It would be most 
interesting to know, but of this we have no re- 
cord, whether any of these very prisoners after- 
wards became members of this Philippian Church, 
But there probably were sung in the little 
Keclesia, as Conybeare suggests, some of the very 
psalms sung by these prisoners in the night. 
What were they? We are not sure; but some 
of them have a wonderful appropriateness to 
such a position as these Apostles were in. ‘ The 
Lord looketh down from His Sanctuary ; out of 
Heaven the Lord beholdeth the earth, that He 
might hear the murmurings of such as are in 
saptivity, and deliver the children appointed to 
death.” And again, “ O let the sorrowful sigh- 
ing of the prisoners come before Thee; according 
to the greatness of Thy power preserve Thou 
those that are appointed to die.” And again, 
“The Lord looseth the prisoners.” 

This Philippi, then, was the home of a Christian 
Church, and its foundation was laid by the Apostle 
Paul. Philippi! Ah! what a contrast it thus pre- 
sented between the old Roman Stoicism and the 
Christian faith. The disciples of Stoicism were 
not able always even to endure suffering, much 
less could they rejoice in it. Why, this very 
Philippi was especially renowned in the story of 
suicide. Was it not here that Cassius, unable 
to rise above his defeat, covered his face in his 
deserted tent, and called upon his freedman to 
strike the death-blow 2? Was it not here that his 
messenger, Titinius, considered it a true Roman’s 
part to copy the rash courage of his master? 
Was it not here that even Brutus bade a last 
adieu to his friends, and cried out, in hopeless 
despair, ‘Certainly we must fly ; yet not with 
our feet, but with our hands ” ? 

Blessed indeed is the glorious Gospel which 
supports and comforts men in hours of desertion 
and distress; which gives to them not only 
patience in the fiery furnace of trial, but does 
more, for besides courage and endurance, it gives 
sweet rest and peace and joy in God. He whom 
they trust awakens music of gladness in their 
hearts, and gives songs in the night. 
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QUESTIONS. 

31. Which of David's captains was murdered by 
Joab? 

32. Of what king is it recorded that “he wept ” as 
he ascended Mount Olivet ? 

33. What other name did Solomon have ? 

34. In what words does St. Paul enforce the duty 
of consideration for others ? 

35. What great battle took place in the Wood of 
Ephraim ? 

36. What priest in the time of king David is spoken 
of as being a seer (or prophet) ? 

37. Of whose soldiers is it recorded that they had 
shields of gold when they went to battle? 

38. In what part of David's life does he seem to 
have lost faith in God and given himself over toa 
life of duplicity and double-dealing? 

39. In what way did David keep his promise of 
friendship to Jonathan, son of Saul? 

40. What two messengers of David were hidden in 
a well? 
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BIBLE CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 177. 

21. When David, having taken it from the Jebus- 
ites, went there to reside. (2 Sam. v. 9.) 

22. As indicating the wrath and excitement of the 
people. (Acts xxii. 23.) 

23. 2 Sam. i. 1—3. 

24. From the time at which it was restored by 
the Philistines, after the death of Eli, until David 
sought to bring it to Jerusalem—a period of about 
seventy years. (1 Sam. vii. 1, and 2 Sam. vi. 2—5.) 

25. God promised that his son should build a 
temple to God, and that He would establish the 
throne of David for ever. (2 Sam. vii. 4—17.) 

26. David made Abner promise that he would re- 
store to David his wife Michal. (2 Sam. iii. 13.) 

27. The Amalekite who witnessed the death of 
Saul brought Saul’s crown to David. (2 Sam. i 
10.) 

28. 2 Sam. viii. 10, 11. 

29. 1 Thess. iv. 11. 

30. 2 Sam. xix. 32—37. 








“KINDNESS IS WISDOM.” 


TYYHE Earl of Shaftesbury, whose sweet and sacred 
memory abides with us, showed sterling sense 
when he cared for the interests of the coster- 

mongers and their burdened donkeys; he knew that 

humane and gentle treatment of dumb animals would 

react upon the natures of the masters, and that while a 

kick or passionate blow degrades the giver, no kindly 

word or act towards the humblest of God’s creatures 
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can fail in its elevating influence. George Stephenson’s 
great mind seems to us the greater as we read of him 
dealing tenderly with the birds that came round the 
cinders of the engine-house ; our hearts are moved 
as we hear of such wild natures as the soldier's 
horse “Savage” that came under calm, cheery treat 
ment and found a new name, “Darling.” “I 
would give nothing for a man’s conversion,” says 
an enthusiastic friend of animals, “if things are no 
better for his cat and dog!” Our dumb servants 
should understand we have larger hearts than theirs, 
and the gentleness of God should constrain us to 
rule by the force of love. In the animal as well as 
the human world many a grand nature has been 
chilled and killed by terror, many a trembling spirit 
has worked wonders beneath the power of love. A 
letter from Oregon tells us of a horse vainly urged by 
whip and abuse to drag a load to a saw-mill, and of 
an aged trapper, familiar with the ways and disposi- 
tions of animals, coming by and bidding the driver 
desist. He asked the horse’s name, and “John” 
pricked up his ears when he cried, coaxingly, “ Now, 
Jolin, what be you giving this trouble for? Off be 
you!” and after a few pleasant pats John was off, 
much to the astonishment of the driver. The trapper’s 
success must have shown him that those are better 
served who are loved rather than dreaded, and that 
in the end, as Bailey says in “ Festus ”"— 
** Kindness is wisdom. There is none in life 

But needs it and may learn,” 
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THE BEST FOR THE LORD. 

Perhaps the greatest of all our gifts is the gift of 
the power to use them aright for Him who has said, 
“ Oceupy till I come ;” like the widow, who, before 
refreshing herself and her child, made first a cake 
for the prophet of the Lord, we need to understand 
that the bounties and blessings around us are first 
His, and then only rightly and truly ours to enjoy, 
as we have owned the Master’s claim. None can 
realise a privilege till it has been shared and ex- 
perienced ; “ God loveth a cheerful giver,” and when 
we bring our offerings to Him, whether of substance 
or time, not grudgingly nor of necessity, but con- 
strained by the love of Christ, then alone we under- 
stand how in giving to God our souls are enriched 
by Him. Far away, from the Sandwich Islands, we 
hear of humble disciples, in a district where wood is 
searce, going forth to the mountains to search for 
wood, and giving regularly for religious purposes one 
stick apiece per month. “The people,” says the 
missionary, “are superlatively poor.” We may well 
pray for their wealth of love and faith, and search 
and see if we can find no gift of our own—no precious 
alabaster, that we would fain outpour for Him Who 
came down for our sakes from His throne to the 
manger and the cross. 


THE SAILORS’ FRIEND. 

Sah When we think 
of the — sailor’s- 
roaming, adven- 
turous life, his 
perils and tempta 
tions, his hard 
ships and fatigues, 
lis generosity, pa- 
tience, and good- 
humour, we may 
well echo the 
poet’s prayer : 
“God grant he 

make that Port, 
when lifeiso’er, 
Where storms are 
hushed, and bil- 
lows break no 
more!” 
Miss Weston 
and her helpers 





devote themselves 
to the work of 
pointing our blue- 
jackets to that “desired Haven,” and encouraging 
them to lead manly and sober lives, that wherever they 


’ 





go shall testify that they have “been with Jesus.’ 
After ten years’ work at Devonport, and five years at 
Portsmouth, the good news reaches us of increase 
and growth on every hand: there are five Sailors’ 
Rests, crowded Gospel and temperance meetings, and 
various other agencies at work with a view to the 
sailor’s spiritua] and physical well-being, Who shall 


THE QUIVER. 


find a nobler picture than a British seaman, ready, 
alert, and fearless—prepared for foe or wreck? Yet 
it seems to us that there is a picture equally grand— 
that of a woman’s life and heart devoted to standing 
between our blue-jackets and moral shipwreck, and 
inciting them to al] that is pure and righteous, to the 





MISS WESTON. 
(From a Photograph by Messrs. Debenham and Co.) 


glory of God’s holy name. Nearly twenty years ago 
a Christian soldier asked Miss Weston to write to- 
a sick-berth steward of H.M.S. Crocodile ; “he 
would like a letter from a Christian lady,” said 
the soldier, ‘because he misses his mother’s let- 
ters so; she used to write to him, but she is 
dead and gone.” Miss Weston considered it a 
solemn task to write in the place of that mother, 
but she sent him in faith a simple letter, and 
in a dark corner of the ship he knelt down and 
thanked God for this Christian friend. Leading an 
honourable career in New York, he writes to Miss 
Weston, “I thank God I was your first: blue-jacket 
friend.” From the seed of that effort has grown such 
a mighty work that 5,000 written letters were sent out 
last year, replying to correspondence from officers and 
men, “This is a quiet work,” says Miss Weston, 
“and essentially a woman’s work.” Last year likewise 
270,000 “ Bluebacks,” or monthly letters, were issued 
to men and boys in the naval and mercantile service, 
and the sailors in the Soudan begged for extra 
copies that the soldiers might receive them too. 
“ Personal influence,” says the friend of the sailors, 
“and woman’s influence are missing links in the 
navy, but to some small extent filled by our work.” 


“THE WORLD'S WORKERS.” 

Under the above title, Messrs. Cassell and Co. have 
published a series of shilling books, containing bright 
and interesting biographies of some whose lives have 
aided and blessed mankind, Herein we find accounts 
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of the history and work of General Gordon, Have- 
lock, Livingstone, Florence Nightingale, Catherine 
Marsh, and many others. In connection with work 
among the waifs and strays of society, we have been 
specially interested in reading of the noble efforts 
put forth by Dr. Guthrie, and of his joy and pride 
in his ragged-school children. “The soul of that 
neglected child,” he was wont to say, “is like a 
mirror ; it will give smile for smile, and kindness for 
kindness.” What was Dr. Guthrie’s gladness when 
one of his little protégés carried off a prize, against 
all England and Scotland, by giving the history of 
Paul in thirty words !—‘“* Paul was born at Tarsus, 
and brought up at Jerusalem. He continued a 
persecutor till his conversion, after which he became 
a follower of Christ, for whose sake he died.” 
Another time the Doctor beamed with satisfaction 
over one of his ragged scholars who had grown 
up to defend his country, and who bore on his 
breast three medals, having helped to rescue the 
women and children shut up in Lucknow. Dr. 
Guthrie laboured earnestly for Christ and for his 
fellows, but he gave good advice to those who fall 
into the mistake of “overwork.” He says, “ People 
should shine as lights in the world, but not put the 
candle in a draught. The weights of a clock may 
be made so heavy as to damage the machinery ; we 
have no more right to shorten our own life than 
another’s, and the duty of self-preservation, which 
instinct teaches, is one which the Bible enforces.” 


“MAJESTY CONSISTS IN WORK.” 

So says the “Sage of Chelsea,” and we think no one 
can read these volumes, some of them stranger than 
fiction, without some deeper aspiration to be up and 
doing while as yet the shadows of the evening time 
delay. Many are the incidents told concerning 
George Miiller’s prayer and faith, and we read 
how his yearnings have flowed out towards India, 
and how he who has sheltered vast throngs of chil- 
dren is ‘“‘ quietly, prayerfully helping to win that 
vast land for Christ.” As surely as the needs of the 
orphan children recurred, God sent the means to 
supply those wants; their eyes have ever waited 
upon Him, and He has sent them meat in due 
season. On one occasion there was not one penny 
inhand when the day commenced; but the workers 
ad teachers met for prayer, and not only did God 
give the daily bread, but within a week nearly £100 
came in, Christian ladies sacrificing articles of gold 
and silver that the little ones might be fed. George 
Miiller’s conviction is that to lean upon God is to be 
beyond disappointment. We must find space to 
direct attention to the history of Catherine Marsh, 
in whose days no one had discovered the navvy’s good 
qualities, but who found a way to the roughest, 
hardest heart. Of her visit to a backslider, who had 
fallen through treating his mates to prove he was 
not “stingy,” we read that the poor fellow cried out 
despairingly : “ It’s of no use; I’ve sold my soul to 
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the devil.” 3ut Miss Marsh turned to him, with 
broken, faltering voice : “ Oh, William, he shall not 
have it; it is not yours to sell. Jesus Christ has 
bought it with His own blood.” A_ sister spirit 
was Mrs. Ranyard (L. N. R.), whose heart was full of 
the wistful question—‘‘ How are the people in the 
squalid courts and alleys supplied with the Bible ?” 
She set to work one Biblewoman, of whom a very 
telling account is given; but before she passed 
away, 170 Biblewomen had been brought into the 
field, and had collected from the very poor for Bibles 
and for clothing more than £130,000. Mrs. Ran- 
yard also trained nurses for the sick poor, and laboured 
on till the shades of old age deepened, no love of her 
heart dying out to the last. She is indeed well 
worthy a place amid these records of those who have 
“Toilea and studied for mankind, 

Aroused the slumbering virtues of the mind, 
Taught us a thousand blessings to create :— 
These are the truly great.” 

















A SNOWDROP SERMON. 


Once more there is wrought in our midst the annual 
miracle of the snowdrops; once more the brave infant 
blossoms are rocked in wind and rain, and comforted 
ever and anon by the slanting sunshine that comes 
down from heaven to wake and stir many a hidden, 
budding life. Nestlings will soon be singing, and 
birds that love the golden rays will come back to 
warmth and loveliness ; there is promise of so much 
within the snowdrops—promise that neither summer 
beauty nor harvest wealth shall be lacking, accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord. And they tell us— 
hemmed in, perhaps, by chill discouragement—that 
for patient, steadfast ones, living to cheer and bless, 
there is always beyond the clouds some gleam of 
heavenly light. Yet another message moves within 
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the snowdrops ; their bells are living preachers, and 
they breathe the words of Christ, “ I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life.” The face of autumn was full 
of wistful pain ; the December sun 
“Rose cheerless over hills of grey ;” 

but though sorrow may abide for a season, the night 
is far spent, and joy cometh in the morning. The 
Lord of love will not suiier us to be grieved unduly : 
mourners see but the fading and the withering of 
their plans,—but even while God takes away, His 
Father-heart looks on to the nearing spring-tide, and 
the stainless flowers of hope that shall arise from 
what seemed to us as death. ‘“ Behold,” He says, 
“T make all things new ;” since the Lord wreathes 
the land with snowdrops where the dead leaves lay 
and the drifts of winter clustered, what has He 
wrought with those beloved ones whose farewells 
linger round us yet? The measure of their glory is 
not yet revealed, but they are in His presence Who 
was dead and is alive again. 


“WHAT SHALL I RENDER?” 


A blessed sign 
that the hand of 
the Lordisabroad 
in the earth is 
the fact that pro- 
“) ~~ bably never be- 

fore was money 
so largely and cheer- 
jully contributed for 
any purpose that can 
further the spread of 
His Kingdom. In 
every rank of life 
there are found men 
devoting their gold 
and their silver, as 
well as their time, to 
the Master's service. 
Only recently we hap- 
pened to mention the 
name of a struggling, 
reserved Christian 
worker, tried with 
the vicissitudes of daily business, when a friend 
remarked, “To my great surprise one day, that man, 
evidently shrinking from notice, slipped into my hand 
£10 for our Sunday-school.” The words were like a 
revelation of an extent of consecration hitherto little 
guessed, and He who seeth in secret will doubtless 
bring to light at last many such offerings cast quietly 
into His treasury. )Three hundred pounds for mission 
work have lately been contributed from the out- 
stations of the far Pacific, raised by the devoted, 
enthusiastic love of the islanders. Of the Christian 
converts in Mexico (some of whom have undergone 
fierce persecution), we hear that one congregation of 
125 members, none of whom earn over thirty cents a 
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day, has raised sixty dollars towards building a 
church ; their anxiety to help has actually to be 
restrained, or they would give away their clothes 
and food. We can readily believe the further state. 
ment that these self-denying converts are “Christians 
who would go through fire and water for their re. 
ligion’s sake.” 


MORE MEDALS WANTED. 


The applications we receive from ministers, magis- 
trates, and other responsible persons on behalf of 
brave men who have deserved THE QUIVER Medal 
for heroic conduct, are now so numerous that we 
find it impossible to eke out the funds at our dis. 
posal to meet the due number of just claims. We 
are therefore constrained to ask our readers to sup- 
plement what has already been contributed by 
further donations or subscriptions of a shilling and 
upwards. How many will give in their names and 
first subscriptions as subscribers of at least one 
shilling a year to the Heroes Fund? We may add 
that one guinea will defray the principal cost of the 
silver medal, and fifteen shillings that of the bronze 
medal. One of the most notable figures in the 
annual procession of the Lord Mayor of London was 
the manly form of Police-Sergeant Cragg, THE QUIVER 
Hero whose portrait we published last month. He 
wore THE QUIVER Medal on his fireman’s uniform, 
and was loudly cheered as he passed through the 
streets accompanied by the dog that was his comrade 
in bravery. We feel sure that our readers will not 
let it be said that any such brave man had to be re- 
fused a medal because enough was not subscribed to 
the fund from which the awards are supplied. 


UNION IS STRENGTH. 

There is a good deal of enterprise among our 
Scotch friends, and the warm-heartedness across the 
Border has been agreeably proved again and again. 
No idea of “trespassing on pet preserves ” has arisen 
to prevent the fulfilment of a vision long dear to 
Christian hearts in Rutherglen—viz., the erection of 
a building under the roof of which Christians of all 
denominations might engage in Evangelical and 
Gospel temperance work. The Marquis of Ailsa 
opened a large hall at the back of the proposed 
buildings, many of the working people in the town 
having laid aside part of their weekly wages to 
assist in the effort thus inaugurated, and even little 
children bringing their pennies from time to time to 
buy bricks. The societies, which have paid nearly 
£100 a year for the rent of four separate places each 
week, now have one mutual meeting-ground, and 
it is noted that the interest awakened by the 
unanimous desire to arise and build has had a bene- 
ficial effect on almost all departments of the work. 
There are meetings every day, and on Sunday 
Christian friends succeed each other in sowing 
immortal seed. 
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“TRIALS MAKE THE PROMISE SWEET.” 

A minister in perplexity and difficulty through no 
fault of his own, was going home one evening with 
slow and weary steps, conscious that he had no good 
news to take, and that no earthly friend knew of his 
family anxieties. But a child’s wondering question 
when he saw his mother overwhelmed, “ Js the Lord 
then dead ?” or some comforting memory akin to it, 
flashed through his perplexities ; nothing was hidden 
from the eye of Him whose arm is not shortened 
that it cannot save. God had helped him hitherto, 
and He is faithful that promised never to leave nor 
forsake His people. <A friend’s touch was on his 
arm, and a friendly face looked into his own, as, 
swiftly and delicately, a gift of money was pressed 
upon him; how the giver suspected his need re- 
mained a mystery, but there was the fact that just 
in his extremity, and just in time to bring him restful 
and refreshing sleep, the Lord had sent him a merciful 
supply. Miss Mason, of the “‘ House of Rest,” tells 
ofsome of her experiences as to the Master’s “ waiting 
times,” surely permitted to the end that believing 
hearts shall more richly see the glory of God. <A 
friend made a conditional offer of help if another 
would join with him in an endeavour to reduce a 
mortgage ; a sympathiser sent Miss Mason a cheque, 
which enabled her to claim the first gentleman’s 
offer. Weeks passed on, and no notice was taken of 
her letter, till misgiving and alarm were conquered 
only by earnest prayer, and assurance that the 
mystery of silence would be cleared up at the right 
time. A Christian friend suggested that the giver 
had changed his mind, or could not carry out his 
promise ; still prayer arose, and while the request 
for this special aid was being made known to God, 
the gentleman, two hundred and fifty miles away, 
was sending the money, having been absent from 
home some time, and his letters having been just 
sent on to him. “ The Lord is nigh unto all that 
call upon Him, to all that call upon Him in truth.” 


“TURN AGAIN, WHITTINGTON.” 

Our childhood’s hero is a memory of the past ; 
were he with us still, it would be worth his while 
indeed to turn and behold a remarkable work that 
bears his illustrious name. The Whittington Club, 
opened by Prince Albert Victor, has its head-quarters 
in Leman Street, London, E., and is designed to afford 
home, board, medical aid, instruction, ete., to working 
lads and shoeblacks, and a elub for the youths of the 
neighbourhood, who are often left with their evenings 
on their hands, and without such opportunities for 
social intercourse would probably seek a change from 
their crowded homes within the music-hall. Many 
of the shoeblacks now cared for were formerly 
destituie and homeless, and several are cripples. The 
working lads who are lodgers have come here to be 
helped onward and upward by associations directly 
contrary to those of the “common lodging-house,” 
Which is generally the only refuge for them. May 
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such institutions prosper and multiply ! It will make 
all the difference to our nation whether young 
England grow up pure and true, or vicious and 
abandoned. Most of us have heard of one who was 
accustomed to bend in reverence in the presence of a 
boy, recognising the heights to which that growing 
life might at last attain; and our limited vision 
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H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR, K.G. 


(From a Photo. by Lafayette, Dublin.) 


cannot realise the good that is being done by those 
who are giving their Christian sympathy and interest 
to friendless lads, contending with temptations and 
difficulties. _ We may mention that the honorary 
secretary, T. Norris Oakley, Esq., 2, Copthall 
Buildings, E.C., tells us there is still room for kind 
gifts to this Home, of clocks, bright pictures, and 
specially books and pericdicals. 


CHILDREN’S VOICES. 

The persuasions and coaxings of little children 
have often been blest to an extent of which their 
earnest, innocent hearts little dreamed; what an 
encouragement this should be to those who sow seed 
among the young, to bear fruit in many a home. 
New York is beyond Old England in requiring that 
public-school instruction shall include an explana- 
tion as to the physical effects of alcohol. In one 
case a teacher, feeling deepiy on the subject, spoke of 
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the sufferings caused by stroti¢ drink, and the words 
greatly impressed a little girl, one of a wealthy 
family, who came home and talked so earnestly 
about what she had heard that her parents resolved 
to dismiss wine and spirits from their table and 
sideboard, and as the father is an active and popular 
man of business, his example is certain to be im- 
portant in its results. We were waiting once at 
Canterbury railway station, when a sturdy fellow 
came forth unsteadily from the refreshment bar 
carrying a glass of spirits. He was not pleasant 
company, and most people would have avoided him, 
but, to the surprise of all, a little child, belonging to 
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self to meet, are frequently entirely wanting, and 
to his surprise and delight he finds that his “ word 
for Jesus” has broken down the barrier of reserve 
between fellow-disciples. A gentleman staying at 
a seaside boarding-house, ventured to propose that 
daily worship should be introduced into the circle, 
and said that if no other leader could be found, he 
would be willing to conduct prayers. His fellow- 
guests most readily consented, and cheered him by 
their presence, and not only were their rest and 
enjoyment hallowed by the remembrance of religion, 
but surely we may believe that eternal fruit will 
remain from the seed daily sown by this Christian 

















A MISSIONARY 


a group of passengers, ran up to him crying out, 
“Please, sir, don’t drink that; it won't do you any 
good ; please dowt!” The little one evidently 
noticed his condition, and there was real trouble in 
the wee face she lifted to his. The man looked 
startled and moved, and he suddenly dashed the 
drink away from him on to the platform ; his 
“mate” tried to persuade him to indulge again, 
but he refused. The child’s warning had found its 
way to his heart, and the bystanders that bright 
August holiday will not easily forget how, as they 
turned aside, a little one drew near to him, and 
proved to him that one yet eared for his soul. 


*“AS YE JOURNEY BY THE WAY.” 

Many a child of God, travelling for duty or recrea- 
tion, has spoken a word for Him by the way, not 
ashamed to show zeal for the Master in season and 
out of season. The cold indifference and polite-con- 
tempt which the speaker has prayerfully armed him- 


ADDRESS AT SEA. 


visitor before the end of the holidays separated them 
all to various parts. Christian workers on board 
ship may well plead that the journey is their time 
of rest, but to their honour be it said that their rest is 
to be serving God. A missionary who lately reached 
India, after describing alarm and danger by reason 
of storms, adds, ‘‘ We were privileged to speak for 
Jesus on the voyage, and believe it will bring forth 
fruit. Some of the China inland missionaries were 
instrumental in the conversion of a confirmed infidel 
who was their fellow-traveller ; he had left behind 
him praying sisters, who arranged to plead for his 
salvation twice a day, and the singing of the mis- 
sionaries at their worship produced some impression 
upon him. Then a lady traveller spoke to him, but 
he told her that her etforts were useless, as he believed 
nothing : these Christian friends decided to pray for 
him, and before he landed this man was trusting in 
‘Jesus. He has determined to spend his life in 
preaching the Saviour to others.” 
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GRE PROUD WAVES SCAYED 


Gy IS burning feet He set upon the sand— 

Ov] «The waters knew their Maker, and the Sea, 

Gy” Awed by the fingers of His stretched-out 
hand, 

And hushed and wondering, heard what was to be. 


“Thus far—no further,” were the words he heard ; 





And did he say, as he the shore surveyed, 
*Am T no stronger than that sailing bird ? 
Shall my proud waves by that slight bar be stayed ?’ 
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So hast thou found it—centuries have rolled, There the poor fisher leaves his little boat, 
And thou hast garnered harvests every day, A stone-throw off; there makes in peace his home ; 
Streneth, beauty, bloom, and treasures all untold, Trusting the words of old his Maker wrote, 
Yet, where He stood, thy hungry billows stay. “Thus far—no further, shall thy proud waves come!” 


GEORGE S. OUTRAM, M.A. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A., PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL'S. 


HE saying of Jesus which He 
spake when He said to His 
apostles, “‘Ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto Me,” came pre- 
sently to be accepted as a 
message to all followers of 
Christ. There is conspicuous 
advice in a General Epistle 
to this effect: ‘“ As every 
man hath received the gift, 
even so minister the same one 
to another, as good stewards of 
the manifold grace of God.” A 
spirit which is touched by that 
of Christ, must inevitably bear 
testimony to Him. This comes 
to pass by means of no studied effort, but by 
the operation of a law. The incommunicative 
soul is the dead soul. The living soul praises 
God in or by the mere enjoyment and exercise 
of its life. 

But there are positions in which the Christian 
is called to realise a distinct intention. The 
bearing witness unto Christ is there felt to be a 
recognised duty, more than a half unconscious, 
though most natural, discharge of an obligation. 
And among these positions, that of a Sunday- 
school teacher is by no means the least. More 
is perhaps expected of him by reason of the 
voluntary nature of his service. He cannot say, 
“This is not my imperative calling. This is done 
only by the way, at off hours, and people must 
not be too particular about little imperfections in 
my performance.” He cannot say this. On the 
contrary, the mere fact of his going to some 
extent out of his way to teach religion, lays a 
severer charge on, and exacts a sharper test 
from him, than in the case of the man who 
has fixed duties, to be done whether he likes 
them or not. People are far more apt to say of 
this last than of the volunteer, “ He must be 
always attending to this matter; and thus we 
will not judge him keenly.” The Sunday-school 
teacher in one sense challenges comment. He 
offers to help in training the young soul to 
apprehend Christ. This is an enormous proposal. 
And yet, if it be not made, what does the 
teacher (in so far as he realises Christianity) pro- 
pose to do? Unless he helps in spreading the 
apprehension of Christ, in bearing witness to 
Him, he fails in his function altogether. And the 
keenest eyes watch the way in which he fulfils the 
office he has taken (honourably and righteously 
enough) upon himself. 

Let us look at some of the ways in which the 





testimony of the Sunday-school teacher is best 
borne to Christ. 

The first inevitable thing required of him jg 
that he should love and reverence children. This 
is not merely of more importance than that he 
should be a ready teacher ; rather, it is of such 
importance that no other qualities, however good, 
can in its absence supply the needed influence, 
The respect of Jesus for children was most 
notable. He spoke of them as with a certain 
awe. There was that in them which savoured of 
the Kingdom of Heaven to an especial degree, 
His reference to their place there was mystical 
and emphatic—“ Their angels do always behold 
the face of My Father.” I might quote other 
sentences showing the peculiar and grave regard 
which He felt and showed to them. It was with 
no effort of consideration that He said, ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto Me.” ‘There was 
no mere tolerance in this matter. 

And the carriage of Jesus towards them becomes 
the more significant as we reflect that we have no 
reason to suppose that the children of Galilee and 
Juda were anywise particularly respectful or 
well-behaved. They played and quarrelled in the 
street or market. They were the descendants of 
those who mocked Elisha, wholly untouched by 
any accepted reverential faith in their Master's 
ascension. We have no right, moreover, to claim 
even those who ran before Jesus into Jerusalem 
as precociously recognising His Messiahship, We 
must not draw an ideal picture of Scriptural 
Jewish children, but, believing that they were 
what they are, bear afresh in mind the reverence 
which was shown for them by Christ. 

The sharing of that is the secret of any teacher's 
testimony to Him. It is the hidden source or 
channel of that influence which enables the ser 
vant to bear witness to the Divine Master. All 
the cleverness of carefully prepared lessons in whieh 
the details of Bible history and Church or Gospel 
teaching are set forth with attractive familiarity, 
is worth nothing as witness to Christ without 
this loving, reverential spirit. It is not enough 
to perceive that children are “ interested ” in their 
teacher’s teaching, or that he is surrounded by a 
ring of attentive ears and eyes. There may be 
much self-deceit in the powers of “ interesting” a 
class. Children as well as grown-up people do 
not always care most to hear what is best for 
them to learn, and may keenly enjoy what they 
had better not be told at all. There is much 
fallacy in the supposition that a Sunday-school 
teacher who attracts and entertains his scholars 
is necessarily bearing witness to Christ. The first 
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inevitable condition towards his ability to do this 
is not mere fondness for children, or interest in 
their prattle, or sincere desire to supply them 
with useful information, but rather that profound 
reverential perception of them which marked the 
Master’s mood. If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ in this respect he is none of His, 
Passing on to note in some detail the attitude 
of the teacher towards the scholar, we are probably 
stopped and shocked at that peremptory insistence 
which sharply punishes a child for mistakes in a 
religious lesson. Of course there may be portions 
of Scripture history which have to be taught in 
much the same way as any other; but the 
attempted inculcation of Christian doctrine by 
severity is fatal to a due impression on the child. 
I well remember once entering a school where a 
boy was blubbering. There was nothing specially 
sad or surprising in that, but I found that he had 
suffered in the flesh for having omitted in his 
recital of his lesson to say that he believed in the 
Holy Ghost. What a disastrous factor was this 
inthe launch of his adult belief! I fear, indeed, 
that not a few teachers endanger the wholesome- 
ness of a religious impression by rebukes or 
punishments which ever after so stick in the 
memory of the child as to poison his perception 
of divine truth. I need not say that none of 
these smart teachers are witnesses to Christ. On 
the contrary, they often lay the foundation of a 
bitter unbelieving structure, and make the Sunday- 
school the seed-bed of unwholesome scepticism. 
In respect to the mode or vehicle whereby 
religious teaching can be imparted so that testi- 
mony is best borne to Christ, the teacher might 
well remember that it was said of Him, ‘ With- 
out a parable spake He not unto the people.” 
Given the true tenderness and regard for the child, 
it is not enough to let it take any unprepared 
shape. The teacher who looks at his little 
scholar in anything like the yearning mood of 
Christ will not be satisfied with the consciousness 
that he wishes to bear witness to his Master. He 
will seek for the best way in which to teach, and 
surely cannot find one better than that used by 
Himself. Graphic details no doubt give a special 
interest to sin, but they are specially needed as 
vehicles of that righteousness which may not be 
attractive in itself. The Master’s Spirit may well 
low best in such channels as the Master used. 
Let the teacher of a tender heart seek to express 
himself in no mere language of the scribes, how- 
ever learned, but help to make the common 
surroundings of life instinct with the message 
he conveys. There is double excellence in this. 
[t provides a more promising entrance for the 
immediate lesson into the child’s mind than any 
other, and it leaves the familiar illustration ready 
to quicken the memory of the instruction after- 
wards. Who that heard Christ tell the parable 
of the sower could ever look upon the falling of 
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seed again without a whisper from the Lord? 
What woman who had listened to the parabolic 
setting forth of the love of God for lost souls 
could ever light a candle and sweep the house 
without some flash of grateful thought? And so 
in his way (and it may be a most effective way), 
the teacher who desires to bear witness to Christ will 
use the commonplace surroundings of the child 
to illustrate the truth he tells. Thus not only 
may the echo of the particular lesson be revived 
with manifold repetitions, as time goes on, but 
the ordinary routine of life and aspect of nature 
may more and more be seen to be quickened with 
a meaning from on high. The use of Christ’s 
parabolic method of teaching comes, indeed, next 
in importance to the possession of a reverential 
mind towards children in those who would be 
witnesses unto Him in the Sunday-school. The 
putting of Gospel truths into dry words (though 
without any severity of carriage) is a sore injury 
to the personages of Scripture. They find no 
entrance when made to approach a child in dreary 
procession. There is no witnessing to Christ in 
many a string of the most convincing statements. 
The invisible armour in which a Sunday scholar 
can clothe himself against them when they 
present themselves in decorous file is simply 
impenetrable, and the best intentioned teacher 
retires baffled from the attempt to make his 
testimony tell. The magic of the parable is 
wanted to open the closed doors. And then 
another mode of our Lord’s doctrine may well be 
used to bring the child closer within the atmo- 
sphere which breathes a knowledge of the Christian 
life. I refer to the frequency with which Jesus 
“questioned ” His disciples. If the teacher stands 
at a distance, as it were, and discharges the most 
salutary truths upon his scholar, the invisible 
armour of which I have spoken is quickly put on; 
but when an appeal comes to the scholar’s own 
experience and consciousness, he is disarmed. 
The weakest is best won, not by taking advantage 
of his weakness, but by that addition to his 
power which comes of an appeal to his intelli- 
gence and feelings. 

I will not say that what we call “ fairness’ 
is sure to win children. Strict justice may be 
exceedingly unpleasant. While, therefore, the 
teacher will be (sometimes half-secretly) “just,” 
he will never be in a hurry to display the 
machinery of judgment. It is forgiveness that 
“wins to Christ ;” not an exercise of pardon 
which arises from sheer disinclination to decide, or 
from a cowardly desire to make things pleasant, 
but forgiveness from a tender heart which 
hates the fault committed, and yet feels for the 
small sinner, however sulky and disagreeable he 
may be at the time. And children have an 
astonishing power of being thus unpleasant. Yet 
they are quick enough to recognise the working 
of a love which is genuinely divine. Its exercise 
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by the teacher leaves the scholar with a witness 
to Christ which may assert itself in priceless 
recollection. In after-life the man, under per- 
haps sore attacks upon the faith of his child- 
hood, may be able to think, “That teacher of 
mine, when I was a tiresome brat, certainly did 
show a forbearance more than human.” Here is 
a witness which may be not merely brought 
before, but planted in, the young mind, The 
mere fact that such a temper has been shown 
and felt is likely to be far more operative than 
the original occasion may seem to have promised. 
Little things live in the memory, and the showing 
of a sweet tenderness when somebody else would 
(not without reason) have only boxed the boy’s ears, 
is an act which may save an after-life. The testi- 
mony to Christ which it involves may not be 
recognised and valued at the time, but afterwards 
a Spirit of truth brings both deed and scene to 
the scholar’s recollection, and he holds for ever 
a witness to Christ which the teacher, sorely tried, 
brought that hot Sunday afternoon. 

Indeed, kindly and not cynical forbearance 
must needs be the most effective worker for 
righteousness in the receptive spirit ; for 1t comes 
of “self-sacrifice,” which saves the world. This 
is the one witness to Christ which compels 
mankind, “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 





will draw all men unto Me.” The best informa- 
tion about Christ is impotent without this mag. 
net, and probably there is no soul like the young 
soul to whom it appeals with most force when it 
is seen in living use. The teacher’s life even 
more than his lesson bears witness to Christ. 

I repeat that parabolic teaching, as contrasted 
with an enunciation (however lucid) of dogmas, 
and a brave appeal to the child’s own nascent 
judgment, rather than a resting upon authority 
(however sound and venerable), should mark that 
teacher’s attitude who would sow witness to 
Christ in the scholar’s mind, for thus the way of 
Christ Himself is used; but all purpose of the 
Sunday-school and its conductors as witnesses to 
Him, depends not so much upon the lesson 
taught, as upon the way in which it is set by the 
teacher, and backed by the teacher’s life. Let 
him have a touch of that reverential regard (for 
even the most tiresome child) wh h marked the 
mood of Jesus, and he must so iar win a ver- 
dict by his witness. His own forbearance will 
come from a breathing of that spirit of self- 
sacrifice which marked the Lord, and it will 
leave a mark (according to its measure) upon the 
growing soul, which shall not pass away, but 
remain to bear testimony in later years that 
Christianity is not merely a doctrine but a life. 
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A STORY OF 


CHAPTER XIV. 
UNEXPECTED GUESTS, 
“The world’s a room of sickness, where each heart 
Knows its own anguish and unrest ; 
The truest wisdom there, and noblest art, 
Is his who skills of comfort best.” 


oN f} OU are very good, 
SY I 





oe 
am sure; 
; but we couldn’t 
. think of — tres- 
passing on your 
hospitality — 
could we, Joe? 
A stranger, you 
know, and at this 
time of night! 
It is most kind 
of you, really, 
but we couldn't 
think of it.” 
Thus Mrs. Joe, 
in her best com- 
pany manner ; 
and Mr. Russell 
listened to her 
with a face that was grave and unconvinced, and 


CONFLICT. 


that under other circumstances might probably have 
been a little sarcastic also. 

“Tam afraid you have no other alternative, Mrs. 
March. There is no village near but Sandford, and 
some of these poor creatures must have what accom- 
modation the one inn there affords. The Rectory, 
you will agree with me, is out of the question.” 

“Oh, quite so, quite so!” murmured Mrs, Joe. 

“Then if you will do me the honour to come to 
tle Towers, I will send my sister a line by the coach- 
man.” 

He tore a leaf from his pocket-book and wrote on 
it by the light of one of the lanterns, and then he 
led the way across the meadow that bordered the 
line, to a lane where two or three carriages were 
already waiting. A brougham, wagonette, and 
pony-carriage had been sent by Mrs. Tracy in 
answer to her brother's request for assistance, and 
Mr. Russell conducted his guests to the pony-carriage. 

“The others will be wanted for those who are 
hurt,” he said, as he put them in the tiny vehicle. 
“Home, George, and then come back for any who 
remain.” 

“And you, sir?” said the man, touching his hat, 
with a look of concern at his master’s tired face that 
showed a regard beyond the bond of service. 
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“T shall walk from the Rectory,” said Guy ; “I do 
not know how long I may be there.” 
He lifted his hat to Mrs. March, and struck off 


across the fields to Sandford. The news of the acci- 





un 





26) 


learn the fatal news he was bearing to the Rectory. 
There was no need for him to tell them; it seemed 
to the young man, in his almost passionate sorrow, 
as if he had no right to tell anyone till the uncon- 


“*Tell me, she said, imploringly; ‘I can bear anything but suspense.’”—p. 262. 


dent had by this time reached the village, and he 
met men running to give what help they could, and 
the village doctor hurrying along with his bag of in- 
struments, and a bundle of splints under his arm. 
As Mr. Russell passed them he quickened his steps 
With almost involuntary avoidance. They knew 
enough, he told himself, enough at least to take them 
to the scene of the disaster, and there they would 


scious widow knew. It was evident that no whisper 
of the truth had reached the Rectory yet. The 
maid who opened the door to him held it open a 
moment longer, and peered past him into the moonlit 
night. 

“T thought perhaps master was with you, sir,” she 
said apologetically, “or the lady and gentleman 


mistress is expecting to-night. The letter didn’t 
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come till after master’d gone to Sandford Magna, 
but she thought they would most likely meet on the 
way. The train must be very late; it was due 
nearly an our ago,” 

“Yes,” said Guy, “ it is late.” 

He said no more. His own voice had sounded 
strange to him even in those few words. He put his 
hat down, and opened the dining-room door, and the 
dazzle of light after the moonlit hall seemed for the 
moment to blind him. Then it cleared, and he saw 
a picture he never forgot. He did not know that he 
noticed anything but the fragile little Dresden-china 
figure by the fire—his Minnie, who was waiting for 
the husband who would return to her nevermore— 
but all his life long the remembrance of that pleasant 
room remained with him, distinct in every de- 
tail, as tunes heard in moments of excitement linger 
in the ear that had seemed too absorbed to hear them 
at the time. The lamp was lit, and a meal for the 
travellers was spread with all the daintiness for which 
Mrs. Berners was famous. A little silver urn hissed 
and bubbled before the tea-tray, and the table was 
bright with Derby china, with the glitter of silver 
and the soft sparkle of cut glass, There were flowers 
showing their gorgeous autumn reds and yellows 
against the snowy cloth, home-cured ham and home- 
made scones and bread, and fruit that had come from 
the Towers to crown the little feast. A cheerful 
wood fire burnt upon the hearth, and Mrs. Berners 
sat in her chair beside it, knitting something that 
was soft and white, and looking towards the open- 
ing door with expectant welcome. Her face fell a 
little as she saw Guy, but with disappointment, 
not alarm. 

“Tt is you, is it, Guy? I did not know you were 
down at the Towers again. But come in, come in! 
Mr. Berners will be here directly, and és 

And then she looked at him, as he did not move, 
and the words froze upon her lips. There was a 
moment of dumb dismay, of wonder and awakening 
apprehension, of mute and earnest appeal, and then 
Mrs. Berners made a little movement forwards as if 
she had forgotten her infirmities in her anxiety, and 
falling back again helplessly, held out her trembling 
hands and looked at him with pathetic entreaty. 

“Tell me,” she said imploringly ; “I can bear 
anything but suspense.” 

How or in what words he told her, he never 





knew. He only knew that he must have made him- 
self understood in some sort, as the light died out of 
her eyes, and a shadow fell upon the fine delicate 
countenance that made it suddenly ten years older. 
It was not his Dresden-china Minnie whose hands 
were clinging to his ; it was a shrivelled little old 
woman with a wan grey face that no one would liken 
Except for this strange 
stricken look, she heard him with a calmness he had 
not dared to expect. 

“Tt will be only for a little while,” she said ; 
for a little while.” 
And indeed, as he looked at her, it seemed to him 


to Dresden china again. 


‘ 


‘only 





that she was right. If she had fallen dead at his 
feet it would scarcely have surprised him. How was 
she to support the burden of widowhood, this frail, 
feeble, helpless little woman, dependent all her life 
on the arm that was so suddenly taken from her? 
It seemed to him that the doubt and the fear were 
on her own spirit also. She looked round her 
little wildly. 

“Help me, Guy,” she said, and the young man to 
whom she had been asa mother, understood the half- 
incoherent appeal. He knelt down by her and re- 
peated those earnest petitions that are the heritage of 
all “ who in this transitory life are in trouble, sorrow, 
need, sickness, or any other adversity,” and by the 
time he ceased he was thankful to see that she was 
weeping naturally, and without the violence that he 
had feared might follow that first unnatural calm. 

“Thank you, Guy,” 
at last ; “Ae would thank you if he knew all you 
have been to me to-night. And don’t fear for me, 
my boy. I shall bear it—somehow. To think that 
I have been wondering all my life who would com. 
fort him when I should be taken from him, and now 
he is taken and I am left! Ah, well! God knew 
best. Iam glad to think he will never have to bear 
this.” 

She tried to smile, but broke into weeping again, 
and he could not leave her till she was more com- 
posed. Even then the struggle in the brave, patient 
old face haunted him all the way home. Silently he 
committed her to the God of the widow as he went 
along the moonlit fields, where the autumn wind 
whistled in the trees, and the shadows flickered 
across his path, and the falling leaves flew along 
before him, and rustled as they went, and insensibly 
The con- 
solation of those who have brought consolation to 
others was already his, and the peace that follows 
prayer. 

He raised his hat from his forehead, and let the 
wind play across it with refreshing and invigorating 
touch, and as he drew near to the Towers, his 
thoughts unconsciously reverted to the nearer and 
more personal interests that had been for awhile 
almost forgotten in the horrors of the last few hours. 
Perhaps it was the natural reaction from that 
tumultuous tragedy that the image of Agnes should 
rise before him as his mind calmed down, as stars 


she said, as he took his leave 


his own heart was sustained and cheered. 


appear when the tempest is over and the clouds are 
cleared away. Different as was the gusty September 
it yet served to recall, if only by force of 
contrast, that dewy morning in early June, when he 
had walked along the selfsame path to church, and 
seen her coming from the Rectory garden like an 


evening 


> 


embodiment of all that was sweet and beautiful in 
life. Agnes! Tired as he was, he pressed forward 
with renewed energy as he remembered the guests 
he would find awaiting him at home. At last he 
would hear of her from those who had seen her lately, 
who had perhaps spoken with her only yesterday, 
who could tell him of her welfare, and set before 
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him the new life that seemed to put her so far apart 
from her old friends, and almost from her old self. 
Had she forgotten him, he wondered? And then he 
smiied a little, but scarcely with content. That he 
should be actually forgotten was, he knew, too un- 
likely to leave room for wonder or doubt. Neither 
of the sisters—who had been almost sisters to him— 
was likely to have forgotten him in that sense ; but 
did Agnes remember him as he wished to be 
remembered? It seemed to Mr. Russell that to 
be remembered with a placid sisterly remembrance 
would be worse than being forgotten ; but what right 
had he to suppose that she cherished any warmer 
memory ? 

When she left Sandford it had certainly been his 
intention to follow her to Shuttleby, but it was an 
intention easier to conceive in the pain of parting 
than to execute in the face of the obstacles that 
appeared when the cold clear light of reflection was 
shed upon it. He did not know Mr. March, and he 
could scarcely appear in St. Botulph’s Square without 
revealing more of his object than might be prudent at 
present. ‘The fear of startling her by undue haste had 
restrained him from going to Shuttleby as yet, but 
he told himself that he was only biding his time, and 
waiting for an opportunity that should afford some 
reasonable excuse. 

It is probable that if Mr. Russell had been 
less in earnest he would have been less punctilious ; 
but in the highest and truest love there is always 
acertain timidity. Guy did not rave about Agnes 
as Paul Heathcote had raved about her sister, 
for the language of hyperbole was not natural to his 
lips ; but his heart bowed down before her in silent 
homage, and he shrank from anything that might seem 
like presuming on her favour, as he might have shrunk 
from irreverent approach to a queen. No, he would 
not follow her to Shuttleby. He would possess his 
soul in patience, and wait her return to Sandford— 
for in Sandford at least the sisters were still con- 
sidered to be only on a visit at their father’s house, 
and their return was expected, with some ambiguity, 
but with no lack of confidence. By Christmas, cer- 
tainly, Mr. Russell had thought only yesterday, they 
would be back again at the Rectory that seemed so 
much more truly their home; but as he walked 
avay from it to-night, he could not but feel that 
their grandfather’s death would inevitably alter their 
plans. The Rectory would pass to other hands, 
their grandmother—Guy’s lip quivered as he thought 
of his frail little Minnie torn from the home that 
seemed a part of herself. Would she ever settle in 
another? Would she ever bear the uprooting of the 
associations and habits of a lifetime? Surely her 
granddaughters would come to her, and at once! Mr. 
March could not be so selfish as to keep them away 
from the woman who had cherished them so ten- 
derly, and whose need was so sore. 

sy the time he reached the Towers, Mr. Russell 
had convinced himself that it was a simple matter 
of duty, apart from any personal interest of his 
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own, to suggest to Mr. Joseph March that his nieces 
should be sent for at once. 

And then he found himself smiling, and wondering, 
with the touch of amusement that seems to be in- 
separable from our gravest thoughts, how the Marches 
and his sister had got on together. He was quite 
aware that their name would be anything but a pass- 
port to her favour, and though he could trust her to 
display no open lack of hospitality, he wished he had 
himself been able to bid them welcome to the Towers. 
He had not been able to resist a little amusement at 
Mrs. March’s ceremonious affectations, but for her 
husband he felt nothing but respect and admiration. 
How heartily he had worked at the scene of the acci- 
dent, how useful and how sympathetic he had been, 
how thoroughly genuine he seemed! Handsome he 
certainly wasnot; even Mr. Russell, in his overflowing 
goodwill to all the house of March, could not per- 
suade himself that Mr. Joseph was good-looking ; but 
what a kind, trustworthy face he had! One did not 
ask if features were strictly handsome, when they 
were illuminated by something so much better than 
mere physical beauty. 

Thus Mr. Russell thought, walking home under 
the soft autumn stars, and musing on Agnes’s uncle 
as he went ; but Mrs. Tracy, playing a rather un- 
willing hostess to her brother’s unexpected guests, 
was scarcely so favourably impressed. The gro- 
tesqueness of Mr. March’s appearance struck her 
much more forcibly than the redeeming traits that 
Guy had discovered in his countenance, and his wife 
found even less favour in the eyes of the fastidious 
chatelaine of the Towers. 

“Vulgar and pretentious—quite an insufferable 
person,” thought Mrs. Tracy, as Mrs. Joe protested 
and apologised effusively. But luckily for Mrs. 
March, the artless and unaffected admiration with 
which she regarded her fair and elegant hostess 
could not but make itself felt, and by the time her 
brother arrived, Mrs. Tracy was feeling far more 
aniably disposed towards her guests than she would 
have thought possible an hour and a half ago. 

Mrs. Joe was all self-complacency and gratula- 
tion. She had never been in a house like the 
Towers before, and was almost as full of astonish- 
ment as admiration. It was quite an ordinary 
country house, but the length of the corridors, the 
size of the rooms, and the really fine proportions of the 
great entrance hall, all seemed magnificent to eyes 
accustomed to “villa residences.” Mrs. Joe was 
quite subdued as she followed Mrs. Tracy’s sweeping 
robes up the length of the drawing-room, and subsided 
into an old-fashioned easy-chair, in obedience to a 
gesture from her hostess that had more of command 
than solicitation in it. 

Mr. Joe had been left after dinner to write a letter 
in Guy’s own room, a rather bare apartment where 
Mr. Russell interviewed his steward or his tenants, 
and transacted the multifarious business that falls to 
the lot of a country gentleman who is a magistrate 
and a member of Parliament, The walls were hung 
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with guns and whips and sticks, and a small book- 
case held a few books at which Mr. Joe looked with 
He wondered who and what his un- 
known host could be, and his name was no help in 
If Agnes or Keith had ever mentioned it 
in their uncle’s hearing, the mention had been too 
identifica- 
the evidences of wealth and_ position 


some curiosity. 
the matter. 


slight and for remembrance or 
tion, and 
that the Towers afforded had a good deal surprised 
Mr. Joe. 

“For I thought he was a parson—that I did !” 
reflected the puzzled little man, his thoughts revert- 
ing to the services Mr. Russell had rendered to the 
** He 

But 


vague 


injured and the dying a few hours before. 
seemed to have his Bible at his fingers’ ends. 
this is no parsonage, that’s very certain.” 

Mr. Joe screwed up his eyes, and looked curiously 
at the titles of the books on his host’s shelves, but 
they did not tell him much. The Shuttleby manu- 
facturer was only puzzled by the blue-books and 
handbooks on jurisprudence and agriculture that 
filled the young squire’s bookcase, while two or three 
devotional books of a class a good deal beyond the 
Shuttleby standard completed his mystification. 

“He doesn’t look like a lawyer or a farmer ”—the 
Shuttleby idea of a farmer was a man who drove his 
own plough, took his butter and eggs to market in a 
tax-cart, and touched his hat to his betters—“ and 
he’s too young for a bishop,” reflected Mr. Joe, as he 
ascended the wide and handsome staircase that he 
felt would have befitted a bishop’s palace, to join his 
wife and Mrs. Tracy in the drawing-room, 

It was a long room, with windows down one side, 
and its southern aspect made it particularly light 
and bright by day, but to-night it looked dim. 
There were candelabra in sconces round the walls; 
but only a few of them were lit, and the lamp on the 
table, by which the ladies were sitting, only made a 
distinet and vivid circle of light for a few feet round 
it, that seemed lost in the great dim room. 

Mr. Joe advanced carefully, afraid of slipping on 
the polished floor, or of stumbling over the thick soft 
rugs that lay upon it, and steering carefully between 
tables of Florentine marble that were almost price- 
less, and couches and ottomans, covered with a high- 
art chintz that his wife would have condemned as 
too “dowdy” for the Poplars, he came up to the 
little circle of light, and saw with surprise that his 
wife and her aristocratic and rather haughty hostess 
had been too deeply engrossed in their conversation 
to observe his approach till he was close beside them. 

Mrs. Joe started perceptibly, and a little colour 
came into Mrs. Tracy’s fair, colourless face. 

“I—I hope I am not intruding,” stammered Mr. 
Joe. 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Tracy graciously, and 
making room for him on her own settee with a 
cordiality that had certainly not distinguished her 
manner before. “I have just been hearing from 
Mrs. March the real object of your visit to Sandford, 
and I don’t know how to express my sympathy and 
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reeret. I feel almost as much for Mrs. March and 
yourself as for your unfortunate brother.” 

“You are very good,” said Mr. March a little 
stiffly. 
such a hurry to disclose their unhappy errand to this 
new acquaintance, who, however kind and hospitable, 


He thought his wife need not have been in 


was practically a stranger to them. 

“Mrs. Tracy knows Mrs. Berners so well, and is 
so interested in Agnes and Keith,” murmured Mrs, 
Joe, answering the unspoken doubt in her husband’s 
face ; “and really, Joe, it slipped out before I knew 
what I was saying.” 

“Pray don’t regret it,” said Mrs. Tracy ; “ the 
secret, if it is a secret, is quite safe with me.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter—everyone will know before 
long, I suppose,” said Mr. Joe ; while Mrs. Traey 
added some deprecating expressions of interest and 
sympathy. 
nothing of the sort was ever in the family before.” 

Mr. Joe felt that it was a blot on the family 
escutcheon, a plague-spot that should be made as 
little public as possible. He was not sorry that the 
conversation was interrupted by Mr. Russell’s return 
from the Rectory; but after the first eager ques- 
tions had been answered, Mrs. Tracy recurred to it 
again. 

“She bears it only too well,” Guy had said, as he 
concluded his account of his interview with Mrs. 


“Yes, ma’am, it’s a blow to us all, for 


Berners, an account from which his own part was all 
but eliminated. ‘I fear there will be a reaction yet 
that will try her strength terribly.” 

“And with this other trouble, too,” said Mrs, 
Tracy ; “we cannot be too thankful that she does 
not know of this yet.” 

“ Another trouble?” said Guy, looking inquiringly 
from one to the other. 

Mr. March found himself compelled to explain, 
and, little as he liked doing it, he was yet conscious 
that he felt less reluctance in confiding the story to 
Mr. Russell than to his sister. There was something 
in Guy’s shocked, distressed silence that seemed to 
show a fuller and deeper sympathy than Mrs. Tracy’s 
It was Mrs, Tracy who broke 
Mr. Russell seemed as if 


fluent condolences. 
the painful silence now. 
he could not speak, and even after his guests had 
retired to their rooms he still stood leaning his 
elbow on the chimney-piece, buried in thought, and 
looking fagged and pale. 

“How will poor Mrs. Berners bear it ?” said his 
sister pensively. ‘One may well say that troubles 
never come alone.” 

“Tt is not Mrs. Berners that will feel it most,” 
said Guy through his teeth. 

“ No, indeed ; it makes my heart ache to think of 
those poor girls—just entering life, and all their 
prospects destroyed like this.” 

“Their 
sharply. 

“My dear Guy, is it necessary to explain? No 
man in his senses would marry a girl whose father 
was in such a position.” 


said Mr. Russell 


prospects —- how ?” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
“WEEP NOT FOR ME.” 
“ Faded, yet full, a paler green 
Skirts soberly the tranquil scene, 
The redbreast warbles round this leafy cove. 
“?T is a low chant, according well 
With the soft solitary knell, 
As homeward from some grave belov’d we turn.” 


SANDFORD CHURCH had the low-pitched roof and 
the short, square tower common to Hampshire 
churches, but its situation made it picturesque. The 
abundance of trees, the background of wood and 
down, the utter stillness and seclusion of the little 
village in which it stood, all gave an air of quiet 
loveliness and sylvan peace to the scene, and made 
the silent churchyard, with its moss-grown tomb- 
stones and clustering beeches, an ideal resting-place. 

It was here that Mr. Berners was to be buried, 
here under the shadow of the church in which he had 
ministered for so many years, within the sound of 
the bells he loved so well, with the soft down-turf 
above him, and the swaying shadows of the church- 
yard trees. 

It had been a stormy week, with gusty winds and 
driving rain, but to-day was mild and bright, warm 
as summer in the sun, but with an indefinable dif- 
ference in the sunshine that told that summer was 
over. The birds were singing, but the robin’s notes 
mingled with those of lark and thrush. A month 


hence and it would sing alone, the poet’s “sweet 
messenger of calm decay ;” and if decay seemed too 
harsh a word as yet, the calm that folds the land- 
seape as Nature sinks to sleep was already on wood 
and down, and in the tranquil sky. 

There was something in the peace and stillness of 
the scene that seemed to harmonise with the chastened 
grief of those who stood round Mr. Berners’ grave. 
It is not on graves like his that the most passionate 
tears are shed. They are for the little ones who 
taste of death before they have well tasted of life, 
for the maidens in the flower of their maidenhood, 
for the young men cut off in their strength, not for 
the shock of corn in full ear and ripe for the reaper’s 
sickle. It is for the bud we weep, and not for the 
garnered fruit. Even the widow’s tears were checked 
at the thought of the “little while” between; and 
for the group of men round the grave, they were none 
of them even near akin to the kindly, gentle old man 
they were laying to his rest. 

Mr. Joseph Mareh had taken his wife home a few 
days before, and brought his nieces to the Rectory ; 
but they were in the house with their grandmother, 
who could not leave her room. Mr. March and Mr. 
Wentworth walked together as chief mourners, Mr. 
Wentworth, though only a cousin onee or twice 
removed, being the nearest male relative Mr. Berners 
had, and Mr. Joseph representing the son-in-law 
who could not be present. Guy Russell was there as 
a’matter of course, and two or three of the neigh- 
bouring clergy and squires, and the service was 
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read by the vicar of the next parish, a white-haired 
old man, scarcely less venerable-looking than Mr. 
Berners himself. 

Mrs. Berners’ chair was wheeled to the window of 
her room, and Agnes and Keith stood beside her and 
looked across the garden to the churchyard beyond. 
The window was open, and they could catch a word 
of the service now and then, borne in with the robin’s 
song on the soft September breeze. 

“Tn sure and certain hope,” read the old clergy- 
man, looking up with a sudden fulness in his quaver- 
ing tones, and Mrs. Berners lifted her face with an 
answering expression of confidence and trust. The 
two young faces beside her were far less serene. 
Though their own loss was so much lighter than hers, 
their grief was more emotional and less restrained, 
perhaps because it was less absolute and complete. 
Their lives were not buried in the new-made grave 
under the Sandford beeches ; the hope of reunion was 
not for them the entire and perfect solace it was te 
the widow, whose eyes were lit with such a far-away 
look of wonder and resignation and peace. Their 
sorrow was real, but it was stirred with involuntary 
thrills of quite other feelings. The young life that 
was so quick within them pulsated in their veins 
with insistent suggestions of other claims, of other 
hopes, even of other sorrows than this. 

Keith’s eyes were full of tears, but they were full 
of resentment also, and shone with a sombre glow as 
she looked at her uncle and Mr. Wentworth standing 
together by her grandfather’s grave. 

“In my father’s place,” thought the girl, pas- 
sionately ; “my father, whom they have shut up 
in his living tomb.” 


” 


She flashed an indignant look at Agnes, who 
was not burning and quivering with indignation 
at the abhorrent and unnatural sight, whose tears 
were dropping indeed, but with a soft unheeding 
sorrow, and whose eyes were not upon her uncle or 
Mr. Wentworth at all, but had wandered all un- 
consciously to the corner where the sunbeams slanted 
through the trees, and made a halo like a glory 
round Guy Russell’s bare bent head. 

Keith knew more about it than Agnes herself. 
She was no longer a wondering and uncomprehend- 
ing child, and, angry as she was, she could not 
resist a silent sympathetic pressure of her sister's 
hand. Keith had no doubt at all as to the meaning 
of that shy and wistful gaze, but Agnes only turned 
to her pathetic unconscious eyes. Agnes did not 
know that she had been looking at Guy Russell; 
she only knew that her sorrow was suddenly softened 
and lightened, that in the midst of bereavement and 
desolation something had breathed of consolation 
and of hope ; that not only her grandfather's death, 
but her father’s affliction, were burdens that were no 
longer impossible to be borne. She returned the 
pressure of Keith’s hot fingers—poor, angry Keith, 
whose sorrow was so much harder and more bitter 
for the anger that mingled with it, and that would 
not let itself be forgotten even to-day. And so, with 
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clasped hands, they watched and waited till the 
service was over, and the little group round the 
grave broke up and returned to the house. 

There was a luncheon, at which the ladies did not 
appear, and then all but the most intimate friends 
withdrew. Besides the two guests staying in the 
Mr. 


vicar of Sandford Magna, remained to hear the will. 


house, only Guy Russell and Catheart, the 


Its provisions were simple enough. Everything 
was left to Mrs. Berners, but power was given to the 
executors to purchase an annuity for her if in their 
judgment the income accruing when the estate 
should be realised should be insufficient to maintain 
her in the comfort to which she had been accustomed, 
and which her feeble health rendered so imperatively 
Cathcart Russell 
appointed executors, and “ Francis March solicitor 


necessary. Mr. and Guy were 
of Shuttleby in the county of Warwickshire if he 
should be able and willing to act.” 

The proviso had probably been inserted in view of 
the inconvenient distance of Shuttleby, and perhaps 
with some doubt as to Mr. March’s willingness to 
accept an office that must bring him into communi- 
cation with the relatives he had so long avoided ; 
but it cut Keith to the heart. 

“Grandpapa too!” she sobbed. It was as if he 
had risen from his grave to range himself on the side 
of her father’s foes. She rushed from the room and 
flung herself upon her bed in a passion of tears that 
all Agnes’s efforts were powerless to subdue, and 
that were probably Nature’s revenge for the strain of 
Keith 
beside herself with anger and pain. 


had indeed been almost 
She told her- 
self, she told everyone she could get to listen to 
her, that however depressed and eccentric her father 


the last sad week. 


might be, he was not, he could not be, mad. Did 
she not know—she, his daughter—better than all 
the uncles or cousins or doctors in the world ?— She 


had a hundred proofs to offer, anecdotes of rational 
behaviour and coherent speech that, alas! only 
proved that Mr. March was not bereft of reason on 
every point, but that seemed to Keith irrefragable 
proof that he was insane on none. In the few days 
that she had spent under Mrs, Heathcote’s roof she 
had Paul’s mother 
opinion, and Paul himself had been only too glad to 
be convinced by the vehement little daughter who 
It might be 
difficult to conceive of a sane man being immured in 


almost brought over to her 


pleaded her father’s cause so well. 


a lunatic asylum, not only with the consent, but at 
the instance of his partner and his brother; but 
Paul’s own impressions were all on Keith’s side, and 
it was easier to believe that a mistake had been 
made than to accept a conclusion fraught with such 
hideous consequences. If Mr. March actually were 
insane 

Mr. Heathcote caught Keith to him with a face 
that was a wild mixture of defiance and dread. 





“He ¢s sane!” he cried. 


“ Keith, my love, my 
whatever happens, he shall be sane for you 
and for me,” 


darling ! 
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Keith only half understood, but she understood at 
least that her lover had declared his belief in her 
father’s sanity, and she asked nothing more. That 
was all she asked of him or of anyone just now, 

The words in her grandfather’s will that seemed 
to her excited fancy to cast a doubt upon it, stabbed 
her with uncontrollable pain. Was it possible that 
he also had thought as her uncle and Mr. Went- 
worth did—that if he had lived to hear of what they 
And her 


grandmother—she wondered, tossing on her bed in 


had done, he would have approved of it? 


feverish restlessness, what her grandmother thought? 
Mrs. had 


bereavement to say anything of other matters, but 


Berners been too absorbed in her own 
did she know, Keith wondered, and did she, too, 
approve ? 

She turned her face away impatiently from Agnes’s 
Agnes did not share 
their 


sanity had been Keith’s greatest trial in the week 


The consciousness that 


kiss. 


her own enthusiastic confidence in father’s 


that had been so much fuller of trial than any the 
girl had known. Agnes sorrowed for her father with 
a_ grief 
crushing that it lacked the elements of wrath and 
rebellion that upheld Keith’s spirit; but she did not 


blame her uncle or Mr. Wentworth, or question the 


as intense as Keith’s, and all the more 


doctor's verdict. 

She could not affect to believe anything else, even 
to comfort Keith, and nothing short of that would 
When 


in petulant distress, she knew it was of no use to 


be of any avail. her sister turned from her 
press caresses upon her, or to whisper of submission 
and resignation. 
that Keith might fall asleep in the softened light, 
and went noiselessly away, moving softly through 


She drew down the blind, hoping 


the familiar passages with a feeling of home-coming 

that jarred almost painfully with the sense of her 

grandfather's loss and her own troubled thoughts. 
Mrs. 


room to hear the will read, and the sound of voices 


3erners had been carried down to the dining- 


showed that some of the gentlemen were still there ; 
the executors, perhaps, for as Agnes passed on she 
Mr. Wentworth on the lawn. 
They were talking earnestly, and she did not like to 


saw her uncle and 
go to them, but probably she would not have gone 
had they seemed disengaged. She did not blame 
them as Keith did, but unconsciously she had im- 


bibed some of Keith’s distrust, at least as far as 
Mr. Wentworth was concerned. She had never 
liked him, and distrust increased the instinctive 


His presence on the Rectory lawn seemed 
The soft slope 
of grass with its fringe of chestnut trees had been so 
often the background of her thoughts, but the figures 
crossing the lawn now were not the figures she had 


aversion. 
an offence and almost a desecration. 


seen in her dreams, and struck upon ‘her sight as a 
discordant note strikes upon the ear. She turned 
away impatiently, and opened the nearest door, with 
no other object than to escape the dissonance ; but 
when she entered the room she drew back with a 
shy movement of retreat. It was her grandfather's 
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study, and Guy Russell was standing by the table, 
putting together some papers that were scattered 
upon it. He turned as the door opened, and came 
forward with a look of subdued yet eager welcome 
that made it impossible for her not to stay and 
speak. They had met with mute and formal greet- 
ing when the mournful little party had been gathered 
to hear the will, and the silent meeting had seemed 
to both a little spot of brightness in the sadness of 
the day, like the shining of a star in a dark and 
cloudy sky. Guy had felt that that silent hand- 
clasp was all he could expect to-day, but at least he 
could look at her—a fair pale figure in the long black 
robes that set off the delicate shape, and harmonised 
with the sad and pensive face—and dream of happier 
days that yet should dawn for them both. And 
then she had gone away with poor impetuous Keith, 
and the room had seemed suddenly darker for her 
going. Not to-day would he see her again, the 
young man thought. He knew that it was only 
reasonable and right that to-day should be given up 
to mourning, that the dreams and hopes of love were 
for other and brighter hours. He felt something 
like self-reproach that he had not been able to resist 
their sweet encroachment, and forced himself to 
listen to the lawyer’s monotonous reading of the 
will, even while his eyes still sought the door with 
an unacknowledged hope that Agnes might  re- 
appear. 

And now, when he had given up the hope and 
even the thought of seeing her, she was here before 
him, the fair face and the long black garments 
framed in the doorway like a picture, the low Sep- 
tember sunbeams streaming past her from the open 
hall-door, and making her seem something ethereal 
and visionary and unreal, For a moment he half 
doubted if she were not some mocking creation of 
his own hungry fancy, but it was only for a moment. 
The Agnes who stood hesitating before him, with 
wavering colour and eyes that fell shyly under his, 
was no vision, but a living, breathing girl. There 
were traces of tears upon her cheeks, but there was 
a soft light in the shy surprise of her eyes, and 
about the sweet sad mouth there flickered the 
dawning of a smile. It was gone as quickly as it 
had come, but Mr. Russell had seen it, and he came 
forward with a face that would have struck dismay 
to Mrs. Tracy’s heart. She had gone to rest the 
other night feeling that her boy’s chances of succes- 
sion were brighter than they had been since Agnes 
March had grown into such fair and graceful woman- 
hood. No man in his senses would marry a girl, 
she had declared, whose father was in the position 
of Mr. March, and in whose own veins might lurk 
so fatal a taint; and though Guy had left her 
without a word, she believed that the warning had 
gone home. But if Guy remembered it to-day, it 
Was only to laugh it to scorn. Madness! The very 
thought was profanation in a presence so fair and 
so serene. Though the curse had been on a dozen 
generations, instead of on one sorely afllicted man 
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who had suffered enough to turn the strongest brain, 
it could not have touched so innocent and gentle a 
creature as this eldest daughter, who had not one of 
her father’s traits. It was not Mrs. Tracy’s warnings 
that restrained the words which were rushing to his 
lips ; it was reverence for the sorrow in the house, 
and a painful perception of the unfitness of the 
time. 

“Don't go,” he said, coming forward, as she hesi- 
tated still. 

“TI did not know—I thought you were with grand- 
mamma,” she stammered. 

“Mr. Catheart is with her. He is reading to her, 
and I thought they would like to be alone. Don’t 
go, Nesta, unless you dislike being here. Someone 
ought to see to these, don’t you think?” He went 
back to the table, and began sorting and arranging 
the papers upon it with a gentle and reverent touch. 
There was the usual litter of a clergyman’s study, 
loose drafts of sermons, notices of meetings, letters 
and circulars, a book lying open as Mr. Berners had 
left it when he hurried away to catch the train. 
Nothing had peen disturbed since, and Guy looked 
at Agnes almost apologetically as he went on with 
his task. 

“Mrs. Berners asked me to do it. I am one of 
the executors, you know.” 

“ Yes—oh, yes ; it is what he would have wished,” 
murmured Agnes. ‘“ No one else would understand 
so well, or care so much.” 

Tears fell as she spoke. The sight of the room 
had brought back the thought of her grandfather as 
nothing else could have done, and there was some- 
thing in Guy’s sympathy that broke down her self- 
command. <A low exclamation startled her, and she 
looked up to see Guy with a paper in his hand, and 
a face as startled as her own. 

“See,” he said ; “it was in the book le had been 
reading. It is like a message from another world.” 

She took the paper with the delicate pencilled 
characters, and read, in her grandfather’s old-fash- 
ioned but scholarly hand, the verses he had copied. 
She had heard them before, for the poem from which 
they were taken was one of his favourites, but they 
seemed full of new and tender meaning now. Who 
could tell what thoughts had been in the old man’s 
mind when he wrote them down ?— 

“Weep not for me ; 
Be blithe as wont, nor tinge with gloom 
The stream of love that circles home, 
Light hearts and free! 
Joy in the gifts Heaven’s bounty lends, 
Nor miss my face, dear friends! 
“T still am near; 
Watching the smiles I prized on earth, 
Your converse mild, your blameless mirth; 
Now, too, I hear 
Of whispered words the tale complete, 
Low prayers, and musings sweet.” 


Agnes and Guy looked at each other with a thrill 


of sympathy and almost of awe. 
“That is how he felt, I know,” said Guy, after a 
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pause that was full of unspoken thoughts, a com- 
munion of feeling that was perhaps precious to both. 
“And, Nesta, though he could not have foreseen 


this, he felt that his days were numbered. He 
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“Tt is not only that,” she said. “I know we 
ought not to grieve for grandpapa—but it is not 
only that, Guy ; have you not heard—about papa ?” 

He made a silent gesture of assent that was full 























““*You know what place it is, don’t you?’ ”’—p. 270. 


meant it to be found, I think, as it has been—he 
meant it to show how he wished to be remembered.” 
He felt 


as if the paper in his hand was absolution for the 


Guy’s voice was full of grateful emotion. 


unseemly thoughts of which he had been almost 
ashamed, and sanction for hopes that made them- 
Agnes did not understand, 
She felt as if she were upbraided for her tears. 


selves felt even to-day. 


of compassionate comprehension, but nothing more 
could be said. There were voices in the hall. Mr. 
March and Mr. Wentworth coming in from the 
garden, Mr. Cathcart wishing them good-bye, and 
asking for Mr. Russell, and Guy was obliged to go. 

“ Good-bye,” he said ; “I shall see you to-morrow. 
Mrs. Berners has not been able for business to-day, 
but there are things that must be settled before your 
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uncle goes. You and Keith would like to stay here, 
if it can be arranged ?” 

“Yes, oh, yes,” said Agnes earnestly, and wonder- 
ing that he had thought it necessary to ask. What 
else could they do? and where else could they desire 
to go? There was nothing to return to Shuttleby 
for, now that their father was no longer there, even if 
there had been any roof there ready to receive them. 

She waited till Guy had gone, walking away with 
Mr. Catheart across the lawn, the tall figure and 
fair-haired head showing against the background of 
dark trees as she had seen it so often in her dreams, 
and then she went back to Keith, who was not 
asleep, but was sitting by the window writing her 
daily letter to Paul. 

She looked up as her sister came in. 

“Where have you been ?” she asked. And then, 
with a look that brought a flush of colour to Agnes’s 
cheeks and a startled wonder to her eyes—“ But I 
need not ask, for I have only to look at you to know, 
You have been with Guy !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
KEITH'S DUTY. 

“I do perceive here a divided duty.” 
CouNTRY clergymen are proverbially unfortunate 
in their investments. Fraudulent speculators and 
” companies find in them an easy prey; 
funey percentages appeal to their facile confidence, 
and they are more apt to appreciate the inadequacy 
of the Three per Cents. than their undeniable safety. 
The Rev. Theophilus Berners had been no exception 
to the too general rule. The examination of his papers 
and securities, which Mr. Russell had thought it 
desirable to make before Mr. March’s return to 
Shuttleby, showed that Mr. Berners had probably 
greatly overrated their marketable value. The 
question of purchasing an annuity was practically 
solved for the executors by the impossibility of pro- 


“bogus 


\Viding a sufficient income for Mrs. Berners in any 
other way. Only so could they secure her an income 
sufficient for her needs ; only so would it be possible 
for her to keep her granddaughters with her, an 
arrangement on which they found that her heart was 
entirely set. Agnes and Keith were scarcely less 
anxious, 

“It is the only thing possible,” said Keith, when 
their uncle and Mr. Wentworth had gone, and the 
decision was formally made known to her sister and 
herself by Mr. Catheart and Guy Russell. “ Where 
else could we have gone? Uncle Joe knows I would 
rather beg my bread than eat it under his roof.” 

“My dear young lady! my dear young lady!” re- 
monstrated Mr. Cathcart in tones of gentle reproof. 

“What do you mean, Keith?” said Mrs. Berners 
gravely. 

“T mean that I will be beholden for nothing to the 
man who has shut up my father amongst madmen— 
my father, who is as sane as you or I !” cried Keith. 
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Her eyes glowed under the dark brows that con- 
trasted so strongly with the soft golden hair, and 
then a mist came over them, and her lips quivered. 
Keith’s heroics were apt to end in undignified tears, 
as storm-clouds dissolve in rain. She sat down with 
swelling throat, and a feeling that they were all 
against her. Mr. Cathcart looked shocked, and 
Agnes distressed, and Guy compassionate and sad, 
but no one believed her. Even Mrs. Berners, though 
she put out her hand and drew the agitated girl 
tenderly to her, only murmured, as she fondled the 
golden head that buried itself on her lap— 

“My poor lassie! my poor little Keith!” 

It was pity, not belief, and Keith got up and went 
to the window, looking drearily away from them all. 

And then Mr. Catheart took his leave, and Guy 
Russell went with him. There was much to be 
done before those eccentric investments could be 
realised, and the perplexed executors had agreed to 
go together to Sandford Magna and consult a lawyer 
there. Keith watched them going down the g 
with indifferent eyes. What were they to her but 
two men who did not believe in her father? She 
could have smitten Agnes for the pink that tinged 
her cheeks and crept round the delicate neck, for the 
sigh that told that they had passed out of sight. 

“ Here is Mrs. Tracy, grandmamma,” Keith said, a 
little later. Agnes had come away from the window, 
but Keith still stood looking aimlessly out. It seemed 
impossible to settle to anything, and, indeed, there 
was upon them all the listless restlessness and in- 
capacity for resuming every-day duties that inevitably 
succeeds to seasons of unusual excitement, whether 
of joy or sorrow. How can hands still trembling 
with emotion gather up the dropped threads of or- 
dinary life? There seemed something unnatural to 
them all in the sound of the door-bell, and in the 
sight of Mrs. Tracy, fairer and paler than ever in the 
complimentary mourning of black silk and lavender 


arden 


gloves. 

“Not to-day—I cannot see her to-day,” said Mrs. 
Berners nervously. With Agnes back at the Rectory, 
she could not help a sentiment of half-unconscious 
antagonism where Mrs. Tracy was concerned. She 
sent her granddaughters into the drawing-room, and 
bade them say that she did not feel equal to receiving 
callers yet. 

“But Iam not a caller,” said Mrs. Tracy, kissing 
them with unusual affection. ‘‘ Of course I know it 
is too soon to call, but I wanted so much to know 
how you all were. I came before luncheon on pur- 
pose not to make it a formal call. How is dear Mrs. 
Berners ? Guy says she is bearing everything so 
beautifully. He is more enraptured with her than 
ever. By the way, he is here now, is he not ?” 

Agnes explained, nervously conscious of a rising 
colour under Mrs. Tracy’s steady gaze. Why. oh, 
why could she not be as composed and unconcerned 
when Guy’s name was mentioned, as she used to be ? 
What must Mrs. Tracy think of her ? 

Apparently Mrs. Tracy was unobservant, or in- 
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different. 
blush of which Agnes was so miserably conscious 


She gave no sign of having noticed the 


and so bitterly ashamed. 

“1 had reckoned on his walking back with me,” 
said Mrs. Tracy,. “ but if he has gone to Sandford 
will not be home till Will 
not you come with me, Agnes? will 
you 


dinner, 
The walk 
do you good, and Mrs. Berners cannot want 
‘both.” 

“T will ask grandmamma,” said 
thought herself that she would like to go. 


Magna _ he 


She 
The 
prospect of a walk through the dear familiar fields 
had its charm for the girl who had not seen them for 
so long, and the thought that Guy’s sister wished for 
not without 
sudden shyness made her steal round to the back of 


Agnes. 


her company was its sweetness, <A 
her grandmother's chair as she made her request to 
accompany Mrs. Tracy to the Towers ; but Mrs, 
Berners offered no objection. 

“If you like, my dear,” she said. ‘ Keith and I 
will do very well. But I can’t imagine that you 
will find your walk particularly delightful.” 

But Agnes had no misgivings. She had always 
liked Mrs. Tracy better than anyone else at the 
Rectory had done, and this morning she felt that 
Marian especially sweet and kind. It was 
easier to discover virtues than to detect faults in a 
woman whose eyes were the colour of Guy’s, whose 


was 


features and complexion were the same, who had a 
hundred little tricks of voice and manner that be- 
trayed their near relationship. Long before Agnes 
had guessed that Guy was dear to her, she had 
loved his sister without knowing why. 

This morning she felt unusually drawn to her. 
There was the natural expansion of first meeting 
after an absence that had been so full of events and 
so full of pain; and in Mrs. Tracy’s looks and tones 
was a sympathy that seemed to lack nothing because 
it looked out of eyes of a clear bluish-grey, and 
uttered itself in a voice whose resemblance to another 
thrilled to the listener’s heart. 

They went along through the pleasant fields, not 
saying much, but to Agnes the walk seemed full of 
unspoken consolations. How well she knew every 

dear it all The 
bramble-bushes had been white with blossom when 


step of the way ; how was ! 
she last walked there with Guy, and now the black- 
berries were ripening in the sun, but it was the 
selfsame path their feet had trodden when they 
went to hear the nightingales in Farley Copse. 

the hed 
vivid crimson, and blackberries 





There were no flowers in ges now, only 


bryony wreaths of 
of every shade, from crude greens, to ruddy browns 
The “old 
man’s beard” was grey upon the topmost sprays, 
and the berried arum spikes glinted redly in the 
rank ditch below. 


and reds, and luscious velvety black. 


On everything was the touch of 
bygone days, of pleasures overpast, of winter looming 
But to 
Agnes, looking at it all with eyes bright with happy 


in the background, of antumn already here. 


memories, there was no foreboding in the sight. 





THE QUIVER. 


She looked at the sober russet hues, and found 
them fair as the tints of spring. 

Once Mrs. Tracy stopped, and looked across the 
valley before them with a curious expression, and 
Agnes stopped too, and followed the direction of her 
gaze. The Downs were behind them, and_ before 
them lay slopes of arable land, with stubble fields 
gleaming palely in the sunshine, stretches of green 
Here 
and there was a team of horses at the plough, with 


root crops, and fallows lying brown between. 


a grey horse amongst them, or a driver in a white 
smock to delight an artistic eye. But Mrs. Traey 
was not looking at these, though she could babble of 
“effects of colour” with the best. Her eves were 
on the more distant woods, and then they turned to 
Agnes. 

“Do you see those chimneys through the trees? 
There—by that high white wall? You know what 
place it is, don’t you ?” 

“No,” said Agues wonderingly ; “I suppose I 
must often have seen it, but I never heard whose it 
was. Do you know ?” 

The interest in her tones was reflected from the 
interest in Mrs. Tracy’s face. She had no suspicion 
that the answer could have any personal interest for 
herself. 

“Tt be- 
It is Norwood Park! 
Did you not know it was near to Sandford Magna ?” 


“Yes, I know,” said Mrs. Tracy slowly. 
longs to Dr. Frobisher Blake. 

Agnes could not speak. The brown autumn land- 
scape, the distant woods that were only a line of 
misty blue, the nearer fields where the horses were, 
and the straight furrows of the ploughs and the 
men, all whirled her eyes. 
That Norwood Park ! that the famous asylum that 
was kept by Frobisher Blake, the house where her 


white-smocked before 


father was! It seemed as if she had never realised 
saw the great white walls 
There 
seemed something unnatural and horrible in her 


his position till she 


showing faintly through the distant trees. 


standing there in the bright, beautiful sunshine and 
looking at the place that was to him a prison ; that 
should 
those dreary walls! 


she be free while he was confined within 

“T ought not to have shown it you,” said Mrs. Tracy, 
as she saw her agitation. “ But, indeed, I thought 
you knew. And I believe I wanted an excuse for 
speaking of it. May I not tell you how deeply I 
feel for you all? How little we thought, when you 
went away, that you were going to such a trouble as 
this ! 


—ves, 


Yesterday was as nothing beside it, yesterday 


yes, my dear, | know !”—for Agnes had 


uttered a faint, protesting cry—‘‘it was a grief, no 
doubt, so fond as you were of him, and so much as 
Sandford has always been your home ; but it was 
one you must have expected at his age. It was not 
a sorrow that will last—like this other that seems to 
me so much worse. But it is your sister I feel for 
most—it is on her it must fall the heaviest, poor 
child!” 


“On Keith? But she does not believe it.” 
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“No wonder; she cannot bear to admit it. But if 
it is true, she will have to believe it some day, and 
how she will suffer then!” 

“Yes,” assented Agnes, with a trembling sigh. 

But she could not help wondering why Keith 
should be singled out for especial pity. Would not 
the sorrow fall equally on them both ? 

“Poor Keith,” repeated Mrs. Tracy ; “she is young 
to have to face such trials. But young as she is, 
she is old enough to know her duty, and to do it, I 
believe.” 

“Her duty?” repeated Agnes. She did not know 
what Mrs. Tracy meant, but something in her voice 
struck her with an indefinite chill. Mrs. Tracy had 
spoken of Keith, but how strangely she was looking 
at herself. “Her duty?) What do you mean ?” said 
Agnes. ‘What duties has Keith that I have not ?” 

Mrs. Tracy stopped, and took Agnes’s hand in hers. 

“She has her duty to the man to whom she is 
engaved,” she said earnestly. ‘Oh, Agnes, Agnes! 
do you not understand ?” 

Agnes looked at her with parted lips, and eyes 
whose mute questioning was more urgent than 
words, 

“Do you not understand ?” said Mrs. Tracy. “ Do 
you think your sister is a girl who will hold Mr. 
Heathcote to his promise when once she realises the 
truth? Is she a girl to bring desolation and misery 
on the man she loves, to blast his life with a mar- 
riage to which the wife would bring so fatal a dower, 
to give him children who might end their lives 
there ?” 

She stopped, pointing significantly at the distant 
woods and the white walls peeping through them; 
but her eyes never left the face to which the blood 
had surged in such a crimson flood, but that was 
growing momently paler and paler now. 

“Did you bring me here to say this?” said Agnes 
bitterly. ‘Do you think it has anything to do with 
me ?” 

There was in her voice the unendurable pain that 
makes the gentlest creatures turn, and Mrs. Tracy 
did not know what to say. She might affect that 
she had spoken of Keith alone, and with no ulterior 
motive; or she might throw herself on Agnes’s mercy 
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and implore her to sacrifice herself and reject Guy, if 


Guy should ever be so lost to himself and to his 
duties as to ask her to be his wife. She looked at 
the pale face that had so much pride amidst its pain, 
and chose the former course. 

“What could it have to do with you, my dear? 
It is Keith who is engaged, not you. It is Keith we 
were talking of, was it not? But I do not doubt 
that in a similar case, youn——" 

“There can be no similar case,” cried Agnes. “I 
am not engaged, nor am I likely to be. There is no 
need to discuss what I should do if 1 were.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Tracy smoothly. “ But you see 
now why I think Keith so much the most to be 
pitied. Women can bear things for themselves that 
they cannot bear for those they love. And in eases 
like hers, it is almost always the woman who has to 
be brave for both. Men are selfish beings, Agnes. 
They will risk anything for their own gratification. 
It is the woman who has to be firm, and the more 
she loves the firmer she will be.” ; 

Agnes did not answer. She felt outraged and 
insulted. Her mind was in a whirl of pain she 
scarcely understood. 

“ T don’t think I must come any further,” she said. 
“Grandmamma will be waiting, and the Towers is 
only two fields off, so if you do not mind——” 

She did not wait to hear if Mrs. Tracy “ minded” 
or not. She shook hands, and let Guy’s sister kiss 
her, though all her frame quivered with passionate 
revolt; and then she went back across the fields, and 
knew that the hedges were dark and cheerless, that 
the sun had gone behind the clouds, and a cold north 
wind was blowing. 

She bent her head to meet it, and went forward 
with set lips and downeast eyes. Connected thought 
was scarcely possible to her yet. She felt, rather 
than understood with the intellect, all that Mrs. 
Tracy had meant. It was not Keith of whom she 
had spoken; it was herself to whom the warning 
had been given, whom Guy’s sister had thought it 
necessary to warn. 

And then she lifted her eyes, and saw Guy Russell 
not three paces from her. 


(To be continued.) 





FAMOUS PICTURES, AND THE LESSONS THEY TEACH. 


I.“ ECCE HOMO.” 


(After the Masterpiece of Correggio.) 


“And Pilate saith unto them, Behold the Man!”—JOHN xix. 5. 


HERE are few men who, within a brief life of 
forty years, have achieved the highest place 
among their fellows, or have become chief 

among the chiefest of the Masters. It fell, how- 
ever, to the lot of Antonio Allegri, called Correggio 





from the place of his birth, to attain to this distine- 
tion in the great world of Art. Born in 1494, of 
poor parents, he never enjoyed the advantages that 
enabled other great masters to rise to eminence. 
He never had the opportunity of visiting the 
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yalleries or the art-schools of Rome or Venice, 
or other great art centres of Europe. Nature 
was his teacher, and genius was his guide, 
beckoning him on to the sublimest representations 
of the Divine ideals of piety and devotion. His 
life was one of struggle and disappointment ; 
and his death (in 1534) was accelerated by an 
act of hardship and wrong, as the crowning 
sorrow of his last and greatest work. Having 
been employed to paint the cupola of the 
cathedral of Parma, he left upon its walls one 
of the greatest masterpieces of his age, and re- 
ceived as his reward the depreciation of his work 
by the canons of the cathedral, and his pay in 
bulk of copper coin, the carriage of which, and 
the strong sense of the indignity he had suffered, 
brought on his last illness and his premature 
death. 

But his fame survived him, and his works still 
live, and seem to say— 
**Dead he is not, but departed ; 

For the artist never dies.” 


It is reported of Titian that, once passing through 
the city of Parma, in the suite of Charles V., he 
hurried to the cathedral to see the chef @auvre 
of Correggio, and that, on hearing some depre- 
clatory remarks expressed by one of the clergy of 
the church, he replied, “If I were not Titian, I 
would certainly wish to be Correggio.” As one 
of the pupils of Nature, and as though to express 
the instinct that he felt within him, Correggio 
used to say that “he had his thoughts at the end 
of his pencil.” This is the true secret of all 
genius, when the spirit within the man and the 
implements with which he works are part and 
counterpart of each other, with the electric 
current of a living sympathy flowing between 
them: like the fabled centaur—horse and rider 
are as one; or as the famous sword of Gustavus 
Adolphus—small of itself, but its virtue flowing 
from the power of the hand that wielded it. 

Of the great works of this great master there 
are few that rank higher than his ‘‘ Eece Homo,” 
one of the historic trophies of our own National 
Gallery. Standing before this masterpiece, I 
recalled to mind the words of one of Corregvio’s 
faithful imitators, Annibale Caracci, who said of 
the artistic creations of the distinguished master, 
“They live; they breathe; they smile.” Here 
is a group consisting of five persons, each of 


them instinct with life and character, and all 
blending into a painful picture of one of the 
saddest realities of the suffering life of the 


Saviour. I must ask my readers to come with 
me awhile, and contemplate the occasion thus 
presented to our view. 

The central figure is that of “the Man,” the 
Christ. If it be true that the art of painting is 
a universal language, then here is a sermon 
preached to men of all nations, and hardly need- 
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ing an interpreter. The Face Divine looks out 
indeed from that sad canvas as the Face of “ the 
Man of Sorrows.” And yet it is not a face that 
is all sorrow. It is not the supremest moment of 
suffering that is represented here. The Crown 
of Thorns indeed encircles His Head; and the 
blood-drops are trickling down—a new anointing 
of our Great High Priest—‘‘ upon the head, that 
ran down upon the beard, and went down to the 
skirts of His garment,” the purple robe with 
which He has been invested—He, the King of men, 


“Ah! wounded Head! Must Thou 

Endure such shame and scorn? 
The blood is trickling from Thy brow, 

Pierced by the crown of thorn,” 


But this is not the moment of His keenest 
agony. That fierce battle had already been 
fought out, the night before, in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. Zhat struggle was over, and had 
ended in “Thy will be done.” So, the Face now 
speaks of anguish, it may be, but not of agony; 
there are no furrows on that brow, nor is the 
visage marred so as to suggest the keenest sensa- 
tions of pain. It is so represented that (to use 
the words of Lady Eastlake) ‘even the deepest 
grief does not disfigure His features.” Although 
bound by the wrists with cords, His hands repose 
in peaceful rest ; strrounded by those who either 
weep or wonder, He Himself seems alone to be 
able to comprehend all the real significance of 
the occasion, and calmly to contemplate its issue; 
while, all the time, the deep sorrow and holy re- 
signation tell that, theugh He has yet to die, the 
“bitterness of death” is already past. 

And the two Marys are there—the Virgin 
Mother and the Magdalene: the former fainting 
under her weight of care, but with her eyes still 
open, and gazing on the face of her suffering 
Son; the latter, with eyelids closed and reddened 
with burning tears, upbearing the fainting mother 
in her outstretched arms. If, short of real life, 
the feeling of utter exhaustion can be represented, 
it is here, in the languishing look that, in each 
case, tells the story of effort spent and hope 
abandoned. Both women seem as though they 
had been bearing up against desperate odds to 
the last, and that now whatsoever of energy they 
had possessed is utterly expended and gone. 
The feeling impressed upon one’s mind in this 
part of the picture is much akin to that sensation 
of melancholy pleasure which is described by 
Addison in the Spectator (No. 418):-—‘ Thus in 
painting, it is pleasant to look on the picture of a 
face that is beautiful; and is still vreater if the 
beauty be softened with an air of inelancholy or 
sorrow,” 

And a Roman soldier is there, a striking cha- 
racter in the group, a rough and uncouth soldier, 
of swarthy countenance, sunburnt in many a past 
‘~ampaign in eastern and southern climes, now 
riveted in one fixed gaze upon “the Man,” as 
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“ECCE HOMO!” 


(From the Painting by Correggio, in the National Gallery.) 


though he would read Him through and through, 
ad divine in his secret soul the deep thoughts 
that must be moving in the innermost heart of 
the Sufferer. There is a something in this inten- 
sity of gaze, drawing the man so very close to the 
person of the Saviour, that constitutes this as one 
of the most expressive features of the picture. 
the soldier represented in the painting, and of 
whom Lady Eastlake speaks as being “evi- 
dently touched by pity,” looks just as though 
that eve of his would never close, and never cease 
to gaze upon the Sacred Object of its vision. It 
Is one of those fixed points of the masterpiece 
that becomes stereotyped for ever: that sad 


10838 


wondering look, that piercing, penetrating in- 
sight, that began with the artist’s pencil three 
centuries and a half ago, and still continues, nor 
yet is satisfied. It is like Nature and her thou- 
sand witnesses—the same gaunt hills, the same 
great mountains, the sun and moon and stars, all 
still the same, and looking down this day upon 
this earth as they have ever done since first the 
world was made. So looks that Roman soldiei 
to this day upon the Christ. It is a look of awe, 
a fixed and imperturbable gaze of reverence and 
of pity, as on One who commands attention by 
His own submission, and suggests to even the 
untutored mind the deep mysterious purpose of 
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His suffering. To all intents and purposes this 
Roman soldier might be the centurion of the 
scene of that same afternoon, who at the Cross 
exclaimed, “ Truly this man was the Son of God.” 

And Pilate is there, the most mysterious and 
unreadable of all the characters of this remark- 
able group. If Pilate’s conduct in the sacred 
story is inconstant, fickle, undecided, our artist 
has transferred the uncertainty and indecision to 
our own mind in our attempt to deal with the 
Roman governor as he is represented in the 
picture. It does not look like a Roman face, 
nor is the head-dress very suggestive of a Roman 
costume. There is neither mockery nor sarcasm 
in the countenance, and perhaps there really was 
none on the occasion here referred to. If the 
artist meant to depict the character and mind of 
Pilate at this eventful moment, he evidently 
would have us to believe that the Roman pro- 
curator was abundantly satistied with himself and 
with his mode of dealing with the case before 
him. Pilate, in the picture, wears the aspect of 
a well-to-do man of the world ; there are no traces 
of anxiety in his countenance ; there may pos- 
sibly be a tinge of sorrow in his eyes as he 
discharges what he regards as an official duty, in 
giving utterance to the memorable words that, in 
their Latin form at least, have given the name 
and subject to our picture, ‘Ecce Homo!” 
“* Behold the Man !” 

The artist evidently regarded the words as 
having been spoken in real earnest, and possibly 
with some lurking desire on the part of Pilate to 
pass the whole matter out of his own hands by 
transferring his prisoner to the hands of the chief 
priests and other Jewish officers. The occasion, 
as depicted in the Gospel of St. John, describes 
Jesus as having been scourged by Pilate’s orders, 
as arrayed in the mock crown and the mock robe 
of a pretender, and receiving in mockery the 
homage of the people as to their king ; but sub- 
jected at the same time to the buffetings of those 
who “smote Him with their hands.” All this 
seemed to Pilate to be an unjust and extravagant 
punishment, and he appears to have reclaimed the 
prisoner once more to his own protection. He 
then conducts Him forth again, still wearing the 
thorny crown and the purple robe, and presenting 
Him anew to the populace, still proclaims that 
he finds no fault in Him. It is at this moment 
that Pilate is represented as stretching forth his 
hand, and pointing with the index finger, giving 
expression to the words, “ Behold the Man!” 

Words unconsciously uttered, so far as their 
own deep meaning was concerned —* 7he Man,” so 
much more significant and expressive in the form 
actually employed by Pilate—in the Greek 
language, with the definite article prefixed— 
“The Man.” Little did Pilate know that 


“ 


he was, in these words, unconsciously leading us 
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back to the first account of the genesis and the 
creation of man, and thereby suggesting (again 
unconsciously) the new creation of our manhood, 
“created anew in Christ Jesus.” St. Paul, in his 
grand argument on the subject of the Resurree. 
tion (1 Cor. xv.), writes as though thare had been 
only two men that had ever lived ; for he speaks 
(verse 45) of “the first Adam,” and of ‘the last 
Adam” ; and again (verse 47) of “the first man,” 
and of ‘the second Man.” ‘These two, “the 
first” and “ the last,” stand forth—each in his own 
individuality—as the representatives respectively 
of all men, for whom each is to be held responsible ; 
and to one of these, “ the last Adam,” Pilate points 
that day, and says, in all the unconscious power of 
the memorable words, “‘ Behold the Man.” 

In the Old Testament, ‘‘ the man” was Adam, 
the first father of our race. As yet there was 
no other; and if ever there was to be another, 
he was to be the representative of that other, and 
of all others that should proceed from him—the 
federal head of all his race—and be responsible 
for the nature that should be transmitted to 
them, as each of ourselves is responsible for the 
use we make of that nature which we have 
inherited. 

In the New Testament, “the Man”- means 
Christ, the Head of the New Creation—the 
federal Head of the New Family of God, com- 
municating to all His children His own nature, 
by which the curse is done away, and we inherit 
the blessing. Thus it is one great stride from 
“the man” Adam to ‘the Man” Christ Jesus, 
Man’s original greatness is restored—‘“ For as in 
the Adam all die, even so in the Christ shall 
all be made alive” (1 Cor. xv. 22). 

Thus, then, spake Pilate the great unconscious 
truth of the real nature of “the Man” that stood 
before him, the Great Divine Representative of all 
that should be born of Him——‘‘ not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God” (John i. 13). Whether Pilate meant it 
for honour or dishonour, in mockery or in earnest; 
whether he pointed the finger of scorn, or meant 
the index as a solemn testimony for all time, we 
know that the words were spoken—-words that on 
that day turned all eyes toward Christ—words 
that have ever since been concentrating all earnest 
hearts and longing souls, in every age and in 
every clime, on that “last Adam,” on Him who 
is ‘the second Man, the Lord from heaven.” As 
then on earth, when Jesus suffered, so now in 
heaven, where Jesus reigns, the words of Pilate 
are still true, their echoes still unspent, resound- 
ing still through Christendom“ Ecce Homo!” 
And so, with one more look at the central Figure 
of our picture, with this one parting glance, I 
would) ask of you, my readers, once for all, 
in the spirit of fervent faith, and hope, and love, 
“BEHOLD THE Man!” 

R. Macutire, DD, 
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SOME MISTAKES ABOUT PRAYER. 
SECOND PAPER. 






SUBJECTS OF PRAYER. 

T is a mistake to exclude Jrom the 
range of prayer anything as being 
beneath the regard of the Most 
High. 

I fear that many Christians 
lose a great deal by this error. 
Spiritual blessings they con- 
stantly seek from God, but tem- 

poral matters are treated as if they 

must manage for themselves, and not 
venture to put them into God’s hand; 
and yet they are not outside the pre- 
cept, ‘“ Be careful for nothing ; but in 
every thing by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be 

made known unto God” (Phil. iv. 6). 
In fact, temporal things are so con- 

nected with our spiritual welfare that we 

need continually God’s guidance and 
help with respect to them. A trouble 

that happens to us, a friend that we 
casually make, a journey to a distant town or 
country —any one of these may influence the whole 
of life, and give an impetus in the right or wrong 
direction that may prove a help or a temptation 
as long as we are in the flesh. Therefore it is 
most wise to bring everything to our Father. 

We should take no step without His direction ; 

we should meet no sorrow without seeking His 

aid and deliverance; and whatever we dread, what- 
ever danger or discomfort blocks our path, to 

Him let us fly, that He may avert the evil or 

prove our Refuge when it comes. —, 

Let me give one or two instances from real life, 
indicating the speediness with which sometimes 
God is pleased to answer prayer for temporal 
blessings. 

A young barrister had been some time fully 
qualified to practise, but had no work to do. An 
elderly Christian man was one day speaking to 
him on the point. He asked his young friend if 
te ever prayed about it. “I always pray to God 
» guide me and bless me,” he replied. —‘“ But,” he 
aid, “you ought to pray for parchments, pray 





jor parchments.” The young man took his advice, 


and earnestly asked God to send him work to do. 
Within a few weeks he received his answer. It 
was not parchments, but it was an important 
position under Government, and this led to other 
work, and he never afterwards was left without 
having his time fully occupied. 

The other example is still more striking. A 
clergyman was charged with never having paid 
@large sum of money—over a thousand pounds, 
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Through the most culpable negligence, the lawyer 
through whose hands the money had passed had 
delayed obtaining the legal receipt until the 
matter was forgotten, and then a long time after- 
wards the suit was instituted. 

There seemed no means of avoiding a second 
payment, but till the trial came on prayer was 
offered continually that in some way the truth 
might come out, and the wicked plot might be 
detected. The lawyer who had paid the money 
was dead, but only a few days before the trial a 
young man picked up in the office a soiled piece 
of paper. This was a temporary receipt for a 
part of the money. When the plaintiff in court 
swore that he had never received a farthing of 
the money, this piece of paper was held up, and 
he was asked if he had ever seen it before. He 
was obliged to confess that it was his own hand- 
writing, and upon this his counsel threw up the 
case, and a verdict was given for the defendant. 
Here was prayer answered in a most unlikely 
way, and truth and justice vindicated. 

In the lives of most Christians who desire to 
commit everything to God, it is found that 
similar examples occur from time to time of 
direct and distinct answers to prayer. At the 
same time, I believe, for the most part, God 
answers prayer in a different way. It is not so 
much by any plain, startling interventions as by 
the orderly working of His good providence. 
He takes the prayers of His children, and, so to 
speak, works them into the warp and woof of 
every-day life, so that, in truth, the whole current 
of life is being guided and directed according to 
God’s infinite wisdom granted in answer to their 
petitions. Not one single day or hour passes, 
not one single event, small or great, happens to 
them, but in each and all a Father’s love has 
respect to the desires and supplications of His 
child. 

UNANSWERED PRAYERS. 

Sut there is an opposite danger to the last, 
and one no less perilous. We must not question 
the fidelity of God, as the Hearer of prayer, because 
He does not in our time or way grant any par- 
ticular request. There must be limits as to our 
desires being fulfilled, and those limits are the 
will of God, and our truest, highest welfare. 

Wouid a parent give to a little child a sharp 
knife, or fire-arms, or anything likely to do the 
child harm, however eagerly the child might 
desire it ? 

And if we ask of our Heavenly Father some 
gift which in the end might prove injurious to 
us, something that might hinder the discipline 
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that is absolutely necessary for us, shall we be 
surprised if He deny us the boon we crave! It 
may be that we should think it very desirable, 
such as an increase of means, recovery from sick- 
ness, the life of a child, deliverance from some 
great trial, but if our Father in His infinite 
wisdom sees it better to withhold the gift, shall 
we doubt His love in doing so ? 

We often know not what we ask. We know 
not the grief that might come with that which 
we seek. And oar only safety is to yield our 
will to God’s will, and with every petition to 
link the needful qualification, ‘‘ Nevertheless, not 
as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 

Let me here name two facts, one of which has 
come under my own knowledge, and the other 
which was named to me by a friend who knew all 
the circumstances connected with it. Both con- 
cerned prayer for the life of a child. Both teach 
us how wise and needful is full submission to 
the will of God. 

In the first case, a child was dangerously ill, 
and the mother prayed most earnestly for his 
recovery, and, as she has herself confessed since, 
with no regard to the will of God; she would 
take no denial, but she only asked that his life 
might be spared. She was told that in the 
struggle reason would probably be dethroned, 
even if life were given back. But she still with 
passionate cries besought God to restore him. 
Her request was granted, and that child for sixty 
years was the burden of her existence. No 
janguage conld express all the misery caused 
to that mother by a son who through his 
life was utterly unable to do anything for 
himself. 

The second case was that of a daughter whose 
life was despaired of. Here, too, fervent prayer 
was constantly offered ; but when the parents 
were told she could not possibly recover, they 
knelt down together and cheerfully yielded up the 
child they loved so well, and no more asked for 
her restoration. They knew that God’s will was 
love, and since it seemed to them God’s will to 
eall her, like Abraham giving up Isaac, they 
resigned her to His keeping. 

From that moment she began to recover, and for 
many a long year has proved to them one of their 
greatest comforts. We may be quite sure that 
there is nothing in prayer more acceptable to our 
Father than calm, trustful submission to His wise 
ordering. Let us reckon this absolutely essential. 
Never, never pray for healing in sickness for your- 
self or another, or for any other temporal benefit, 
without being mindful that we are very blind as 
to the future, and that God alone can choose 
wisely for us. 


“Take Thou my cup, and it 
With joy or sorrow fill, 
As best to Thee may seem; 
Choose Thou my good and iil. 





THE QUIVER. 





“Choose Thou for me my friends, 
My sickness or my health ; 
Choose Thou my cares for me, 

My poverty or wealth.” 


THE LANGUAGE OF PRAYER, 

It is a mistake ¢o lay too much stress on 
the words we use in prayer. True prayer may 
be in our own words, or in the words sug- 
gested by something that is written, or at times 
almost without words, or with very few. Some 
are able with comfort to speak to God in words 
prompted by a_ believing, loving heart, and 
no doubt in the main such prayer is most natural 
and profitable. But others find great help in 
prayers which are written. The prayers given in 
the Psalms, many of the petitions in the Gospels, 
and those given in St. Paul’s Epistles, have alike 
been found most useful to Christians in the 
enrichment of private prayer. Many of the col- 
lects in the Book of Common Prayer, and prayers 
in works of devotion, have often given a key-note 
at the mercy-seat, and have thus assisted the 
believer in communion with God. But, no doubt, 
all such aid is in the nature of a crutch, and 
there is real danger lest the common use of such 
assistance may hinder the soul in pouring out its 
needs and distresses before God. 

Perhaps the very best help of all is f quent 
meditation upon Scripture, and the pra: cice of 
turning our thoughts into prayers. The promises 
and precepts of the Word, the views of Christ 
presented in the Gospels and Epistles, such as our 
Shepherd, Physician, High Priest, and King, the 
various offices attributed to the Holy Ghost—all 
these afford invaluable matter for supplication 
and thanksgiving, and under the teaching 
and quickening grace of the Comforter may 
make prayer more and more a joy and a reality. 

But you must not be discouraged if you find 
prayer sometimes a great difficulty. There are 
times when it seems impossible to utter a word. 

Even then a word, a sigh, a groan is not 
in vain. I have heard of a godly man in shat- 
tered health who, for months, could only pray 
by offering to God the Saviour’s name. “Jesus,” 
“ Jesus,” “Jesus,” was his one petition, and this 
was not despised. In such times, and at all 
times, we must betake ourselves confidently to 
the mediation of Christ. If we can_ scarcely 
pray, He can pray for us, and His intercession 
will surely prevail on behalf of all who trust in 
His name. 

NARROWNESS IN PRAYER. 
mistake to be narrow and contracted 
We want to be large-hearted, 
and include the whole 
Christ within the area of our inter- 
Probably those who pray little for 
others often, in consequence, lose much blessing 
for themselves ; whereas, those whose hearts go 
forth in prayer for others, themselves reap largely 
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the benefit. When Job prayed for his friends, 
then it was the Lord turned his captivity, and 
gave him twice as much as he had before. But 
especially should we bear in mind that those 
who pray in faith for others have in their pos- 
sessicn a means of untold usefulness. Showers fall 
upon the dry ground, trees of righteousness spring 
up in barren places, fruits of grace and holiness 
increase in the Lord’s vineyard, and all this 
comes about through the humble, genuine peti- 
tions of one or more earnest suppliants at the 
mercy-seat. 

It is true that in many cases no distinct answer 
can be discerned to the prayers which parents 
have offered for their children’s conversion, or 
which persons have offered for the spiritual wel- 
fare of others. But in such cases we must believe 
tod where we cannot trace His handiwork. We 
must rest assured that He has manifold ways of 
giving such an answer ; that hereafter, if not now, 
we shall praise Him even through eternity for 
His faithfulness and love. Very much of the 
Spirit’s working in human souls is now altogether 
unknown to any but the individual and God, yet 
innumerable proofs may be found in the Church 
of Christ of the large and abiding result that 
God grants to believing and persevering prayer. 

“ Seventeen years I have prayed for my daugh- 
ter,” said a man to me during a mission week, 
“and through this mission my prayers have been 
abundantly answered.” 

Sometimes a marvellous sequel follows one 
single prayer. Let me name such a case. Ina 
village in an eastern county a few fishermen held 
a prayer-meeting every Saturday evening, in a 
room of the vicarage, especially to seek a rich 
blessing on the labours of their devoted pastor. 

On one occasion their pastor was absent for a few 
weeks, and a stranger had come to take his place. 
‘The meeting was held as usual, and earnest were 
the petitions that he who had come to minister 
in the parish church might bring many to the 
Saviour during his stay. The words of one of 
these fishermen were overheard by the clergy- 
man ; they caused him great searchings of heart. 
His own soul was not right with God, and 
through the man’s prayer the conviction of this 
was brought home to him, and led him to deep 
humiliation. The next morning he told the 
people the message God had sent to him, and in 


consequence there was a great stirring in the 
parish, and many were awakened to seek the 
Saviour. 

Sut I must conclude. Let each reader prove 
the power of prayer; only be as a child with 
your Father in heaven, only come with the humi- 
lity in which God delights, only rely confidently 
on the merit and mediation of our Great High 
Priest, only expect for His sake a sure and 
abundant answer, and you will not be disap- 
pointed. ‘Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill 
it” (Ps. Ixxxi. 10). “I said not unto the seed 
of Jacob, Seek ye Me in vain” (Isa. xlv. 19). 

[ may add an illustration which may remind 
us of the wisdom and grace of God in paying 
regard to the prayer of each of His children. 

Over the telegraphic bureau at Geneva | 
noticed something like a wire-work cage of about 
three or four yards in diameter ; within this cage 
the wires meet which convey messages to or from 
Geneva. 

From north, south, east, and west—from every 
point in the compass—they are conveyed so as to 
combine at this particular spot. I should think 
that scarcely less than from four or five hundred 
to a thousand come together, each bringing from 
time to time its own distinct message, and so like- 
wise by each are messages being sent to various 
quarters. Very strange does it seem to an ontsider 
that it is possible accurately to obtain or send 
forth telegrams in such multitudinous directions. 

Then think of the mercy-seat above. Think 
of the prayers that come continually from cities, 
towns, and villages situated in every quarter of 
the world. Think of the homes of God’s children 
from which unnumbered petitions are despatched 
from day to day, and of which not one is ever 
lost or neglected. Think of the cries of sorrow 
and distress which burst forth from burdened 
hearts, and which, when offered through Christ, 
never pass unheeded. Think, too, of the silent 
breathings of souls which long for more of God’s 
light, and none of which arise in vain. 

Oh, the marvellous omniscience and _ infinite 
wisdom of our God in hearkening to our petitions, 
and in meeting the needs and the desires of His 
children! It will be our joy for ever to search 
into this great mystery, and to praise Him for 
the bounty which has ever been flowing forth 
in streams of mercy from His throne above. 
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* TH lan- 
guid steps 
and but 
still steadily and 
surely, Dorothea 
had come back 
from the peril- 
ous margin of 
the valley of the 
shadow of death. 
She had 
moved, 


slow, 


been 
as soon 
as she was held 
to be convales- 
cent, to a little 
in De- 
vonshire, and 
stretched 
on a rustic bench in a corner of the sunny garden, 
she lay nearly the whole day long, breathing the 
pure air and thinking happy thoughts. 

Truly her thoughts at this time were very happy. 
Her illness had served to throw into full light a 
thousand unsuspected blooms and blossoms of kindly 
feeling ; had served, too, to show her the full intensity 
of that love which was to be hers through life. She 
doubted that Clifford loved her, but she 
had scarcely dreamed how deeply and how truly till 
now. 


dit 


village 





here, 


had never 


And over and over again, with blue eyes soft and 
humid, would she listen, as her mother recounted, 
in that garrulous way, Clifford had 
come the the morning and the last 
thing at night to hear the latest reports ; how he had 
looked, what he had said, how one day he had cried 
(yes, 
she had passed a sleepless night, which the doctors 


mother’s how 


first thing in 


there were tears in his eyes) ; that was when 
declared to be the worst thing possible for her ; how, 
Nice for her 
and how, in short, he had conclusively shown 


too, he had sent over to favourite 
flowers ; 
* she was all the world to him. 

And then, in her mother’s absence, Dorothea would 
take out his them tenderly 
those letters he had written to her during her illness 
—the little twisted note in which he had implored 
her to see him, and in which for the first time he had 
called her his “own darling Dorothea;” and then 
that passionate letter he had written the same even- 


letters and con over, 


ing, in which he had shown her the depths of his 
heart as he had never done before ; no, not even in 
the keen that minute when she had 
pledged herself to share his life with him. 

This one letter 
her that she forbore to fret, 
after circumstance 


rapture of 
seemed to bring him so near to 
even when circumstance 
concurred to prevent him gladden- 


ing her eyes with his visible presence. 
undeniably hard, 


Yet it was hard, that on her 
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IWN HAND. 

recovery, first the doctor’s veto had kept him from 
her side—that functionary tolerating, nay, encour. 
aging the visits of ordinary persons, but absolutely 
prohibiting the excitement of a meeting with hee 
lover; and next, a railway accident, in which Clifford 
had broken a leg and terribly maimed his arm, had 
further conspired to delay their reunion. His very 
letters to her now were no longer in his handwriting, 
but written at his dictation. 

Letters could scarcely be all that they should be 
under circumstances like these, but yet their advent 
was the one epoch of the day for Dorothea. Her 
soft eyes would bright and lustrous, her 
pale cheeks glow with the delicate pink of a briar 
rose, When with tender look and jesting word her 
mother would give these precious epistles into her 
hand. 
softly 


grow 


God had been very good to her, she would say 
heart went out in silent 
thanksgiving ; and soon this time of probation would 
be over, and Clifford and she would be free to drain 
that cup of joy Death had so nearly dashed from 
their lips. 

Then all at once a cloud no larger 
hand appeared on the horizon, filling Dorothea with 
dread forebodings lest the happiness so nearly in her 
grasp might even now vanish in its shadow. 

On Mondays, the London post never reached the 
primitive little village where she and her 
were staying till three or four in 
and so it chanced that when the postman crossed 
the Jawn one notable Monday, an old school-friend 
was having tea with her in the garden. 

“Run and ask for my letters,” Dorothea had cried, 
making no attempt to conceal her impatience as 
her friend proceeded rather leisurely to do her 
bidding. 


herself as her 


than a man’s 


mother 
the afternoon, 


“You need not have exerted yourself so,” teased 
back letter in hand to 
one letter, and that is 


Miss Penge, as she came 
Dorothea ; “you have only 
from Esther Walford.” 
Dorothea seized her note eagerly, and, recognising 
the handwriting in which Clifford’s letters always 
came, smiled brightly, and tore open the envelope. 


“T didn’t know you knew Esther,” said Lina 
Penge musingly. 
“Neither do I,” murmured Dorothea, already 


absorbed in the first sheet. 

“Yet 
other, pointing to the envelope. 

“This letter is not from anyone you know,” said 
Dorothea stiffly, wishing that Lina would leave her 
alone to enjoy it in peace. 

“Come now, Dolly,” laughed Lina Penge, “I 
think I do know Esther. Don’t suppose you are the 
only person in the world she writes to. I had a 
letter from her yesterday I faney I have 
it with me she continued, fumbling in her 
pocket. What do you say to that, 


she corresponds with you,” persisted the 


morning. 
now,” 
‘Yes, here it is! 
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Miss Dalton, my dear? Look !” she cried, thrusting 
the testifying document under her friend’s eyes. 

Dorothea did look, and for a moment Lina Penge 
triumphed. 

An expression of angry bewilderment passed over 
Dorothea’s face, as she recognised in the formal little 
note Miss Penge was holding in front of her an 
exact facsimile of the handwriting in which all her 
recent letters from Clifford had come. 

With difficulty she controlled herself so as to say, 
in tones of simulated indifference— 

“The writings certainly are alike, but the writers 
are two different people. Pray, who is this Miss 
Walford in whom you appear so interested ?” 

“Esther! Oh, she’s a very good-looking girl, 
rather religious, and awfully rich—cousin to that Mr. 
Clifford Langstaffe who paid you so much attention 
last season. He and Esther used to be always about 
together, and everybody thought it was a case. But 
then suddenly she went abroad and you appeared on 
the scene, and so everything came to nothing. For 
ny part, [ think it was just as well. I don’t approve 
of cousins marrying ; they see far too much of each 
other, as a rule, for sentiment to be possible. The 
only cousins T ever heard of, who were really and 
truly in love with each other, were the Fairleys ; you 
remember Eva Fairley, don’t you, Dollie? Well, she 
had an uncle who settled out in Australia, and Bob 
Fairley was this uncle’s son ;” and forthwith Miss 
Penge wandered off into a biographical account of all 
the Fairleys on the face of the globe, and wound up 
with a complete narrative of the precise circumstances 
whieh had led to the matrimonial alliance between 
two of them. 

But to all this Dorothea listened not a word. 

A prey to the fiercest jealousy, she sat there battling 
with indignant feeling. 

So he had got his cousin, a woman who was sup- 
posed herself to be in love with him, to write his 
letters to her, Dorothea! She would never forgive 
him ; never / 

Impatiently she waited till Miss Penge took her 
leave, and then she wrote her lover the angriest letter 
she had ever written in her Jife. It was plain he no 
longer cared for her, she said, else surely he would 
have managed to send her the merest scrawl written 
with his left hand. Two words from himself were 
better than all these stiff rigmuroles (she underlined 
rigmaroles vindictively) written by that cousin of his, 
Esther Walford. Finally, she wound up by declaring 
that until he could hold a pen himself, or get some- 
one else to act as his amanuensis, he need send her no 
more letters ; she would not read one of them. 


PART II. 
IT was on a Monday evening that Dorothea had 
Written to Clifford, and she had confidently expected 
an answer by Wednesday. Wednesday morning, 
however, came bringing her only two or three letters 
from different girl friends, and not a line from her lover. 
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This silence of his did not fail to alarm her. Plainly 
she had said too much, had angered him with her 
sharp petulant words and her thinly disguised 
jealousy. But then, surely he would bear anything 
from her, more especially now, when he knew how 
unstrung her nerves were from the shock of her recent 
illness. A presage of coming evil settled down upon her, 
and do what she would, she could not shake it off. 

Miserable and nervous, she pleaded a headache as 
an excuse for escaping her daily drive, and sought 
to hide her pain behind the lowered blinds and closed 
loors of her own sitting-room. She was not to be 
disturbed, she told her mother fretfully ; she wanted 
no one to stay in with her; all she wanted was to be 
left alone. 

Left alone she was, accordingly, till by-and-by, 
just as she began to find loneliness intolerable, and to 
long for her mother’s return, there came a low knock 
at the door. Something in that knock seemed to 
renew all the poor girl’s nervous fears, and she started 
up with quite a little hysterieal cry when the servant 
came rather noisily in and curtly announced— 

‘Lady to see you, miss.” 

Mechanically Dorothea took the card the servant 
held out for her 

Esther Walford.” 

At once two spots of angry red came into her deli- 
eate cheeks. This was too much ! This woman, then, 
had actually had the audacity to come down and force 
an interview on her—weak as she still was from 
her late illness. What was Clifford doing that he 
allowed it? Hot tears welled into her eyes, but she 
indignantly foreed them back. 

“Show the lady in,” she commanded brusquely. 
She sat up on her sofa, and pushing back her fair hain 
with those pitiful slight fingers, tried to infuse into 
her appearance an air of calm unexpectancy. “ The 
woman,” she determined, should not find her upset or 
excited. 

And then Miss Walford entered, and for a moment 
Dorothea’s angry feelings died away. 

For if ever a face bore the impress of a great sorrow, 
that face was Esther Walford’s. Impulsively she 
walked up to Dorothea and held out her hand, but 
Dorothea either did not or would not see it, and only 
bowed stiffly. Esther sighed, then, moving away, 
stationed herself where even such subdued light as 
there was in the room should fail to fall on her wan 
features, and waited for Dorothea to speak. 

3ut Dorothea felt hard and bitter, and remained 
obstinately silent. 

Esther Walford nervously clasped and vnelasped 
her hands, then with an effort said 

“You are quite strong now, Miss Dalton, I hope ?” 

“Thank you, yes,” replied Dorothea chillingly. 

There was a pause, which lengthened itself out 
uncomfortably before Esther began again. 

“Miss Dalton,” she stammered, “ vou will believe 
that if I could have waited till you were stronger, 
more able to bear—this interview, I would, oh so 
gladly, have done it. But,” sighing heavily “it was 
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not to be. 
you wrote.” 


I was foreed to come, because of that letter 


“Did Clifford show it you?” queried Dorothea, 
sharply. 











THE QUIVER. 


” 


“He told me nothing,” she said gently, while her 
head drooped and her clasped hands raised themselves 
from her lap. 

“Oh, Dorothea,” she cried vehemently, “he loved 
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“No, he did not show it me,” was the slow answer. 

“Well, he told you what I had said, then,” cried 
Dorothea hotly.‘ I cannot understand Clifford ; it is 
not at all like him to talk over my letters with a 
third person.” 

Jealousy and weakness made the poor girl really 
rude ; but she was unconscious of it, and Esther Wal- 
ford did not seem disposed to resent it, 





you so! Your letter was cruel, only you could not 
tell that. And it’s lest you should write another like 
it, and feel the remorse of it all your life, that I have 
come to-day. T have brought you a letter, whieh he 
told me T was to give you when there was nothing 
else to be done.” 

Her voice broke; she rose from her seat, and 
Dorothea’s handed her a 


coming over to side, 
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letter—this time unmistakably in Clifford’s hand- 
writing. 

Anger and fear fought for the mastery in Doro- 
thea’s bosom. Then fear conquered. “He loved 
you ;” “T promised.” Why did this woman speak 
in the past ? 

Had the tale of the railway accident been all a 
fable? had some dreadful misfortune overtaken Clif- 
ford, forcing him to fly the country? She had heard 
of such things. But no matter what had happened, 
he had no right to use this intermediary, and again 
the sore angry feeling came back. 

“Thanks,” she said coldly ; “I am much obliged 
to you for bringing me this.” 

Then, though she longed from the very depths of 
her soul to break the seal (by the way, when before 
had Clifford sealed a letter ?), she assumed a matter- 
of-fact indifference, and laid the letter carelessly 
down. 

Esther Walford moved away and took up her 
stand by the window, drawing the blind aside as 
though to look out. 

“Will you read it?” she asked in an odd stifled 
voice. 

Again Dorothea’s hot anger was on the point of 
flaming forth. Why should she read her letter in 
the presence of this stranger? But something 
stronger than indignation overmastered her first 
impulse, and made her slowly break the seal and 
draw the closely written sheet from its cover, 

And this was what she read : 


“My oWN DARLING DOROTHEA, 
“You can searcely tell, dear, how earnestly [ 
hope that you, when you read this letter, may be 
well and strong ; 
when we used to walk in Clevedon Woods together. 
Ah, those happydays !_ Do you remember them, love ? 

“T would gladly think that for you, at least, other 
days as happy may by-and-by dawn, and that then 


well and strong as in those days 


I, and everything connected with me, may be but a 
little shadow in your life. 

“Oh, Dorothea, my darling ! I do not know how to 
put what I have to say. I would give so much to 
keep even the smallest grief from you, and yet I 
must now make you very, very miserable. Dear, I 
am ill, and I fear we may never meet again. Alas! 
of what use are subterfuges! You must be told, and 
better by me than by others. I am so ill that we never 
can meet again, and even now, when you read this, 
I shall have gone from you. Do not grieve too much, 
my Dorothea, and least of all on my account. I 
should not mind, were it not for you ; only in leaving 
you do I find the anguish of death. If I could but 
hope you wouid soon be happy again I should myself 
be happier. Good-bye, my darling! I do not want 
you to forget me, but I do want your life to be a 
happy one. 

“Oh! Dorothea, Dorothea! Lf Teould but have 
secn your sweet face once again, have felt those dear 
lips on mine ! 
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“All these anxious days I have so hungered and 
thirsted to see you, and now, when they tell me, 
‘In a week you shall see her,’ it is too late. 

“Who knows, though? It may be best so. Good- 
bye, my darling. Heaven keep and bless you! 
“CLIFFORD LANGSTAFFE.” 


Dorothea had begun with feigned indifference, but 
as she read on her eyes dilated with terror. Then, as 
she grasped the full meaning of it all, she sprang from 
the sofa with a ery of intolerable anguish, and fell 
on her knees before Esther. 

“No! no! no!” she shrieked out; “for pity’s 
sake, say it is not true; say it is a trick—a base, vile 
trick, because you love him yourself, and would take 
him from me. Oh, say he is not dead! say he is not 
dead !” 

Esther turned slowly, but the look in her face 
smote back the dread truth upon the girl’s heart, and 
with a half-strangled gasp she sank down moaning 
on the floor. 

Esther made a quick step forward, and would 
have lifted Dorothea up in her arms, but the poor 
child only pushed her away with a piteous cry. 
“Tell me—how it was,” she moaned ; “tell me 
quickly ; [ can bear it.” 

And hurriedly, with blanched lips, and a voice 
that would tremble, Esther strove to comply. 

“Tt was just when you were first ill,” she said, 
halting for breath between every other werd; “ his 
little dog Hebe bit him in the hand. He thought 
nothing of it; and though she died a day or two 
afterwards, he still thought nothing of it. At that 
time he was too anxious about you to think of any- 
thing else. Then a fortnight later, the very day you 
were declared out of danger, he had difficulty in 
swallowing, and his arm grew stiff and swollen, and 
it pained him so much that he went off to the doctor. 
Something the doctor said made him guess the truth. 
He asked him how long he could possibly live” 
(here Esther’s voice got fainter and fainter), “and the 
doctor said, not more than twelve or fourteen 
hours. Only twelve short hours! Then he came to 
me. ‘ Esther,’ he said, ‘if ever you loved me, help 
me to hide this from Dorothea: it would kill her. 
Later on, she will have strength to bear it!’ Oh, I 
loved him so! I loved him so!” cried Esther ; “and 
all I could do for him was to keep the truth from 
you! 

“T carried out his wishes as I best could. I wrote 
you that story about the railway accident—and I 
sat by him while he wrote the letter which you hold 
now. And I promised him I myself would be with 
you when the time came that you had to read it. 
After this, he went back to the doctor’s house to die 
—to die alone. He would not let me be with him. 
‘It would grieve Dorothea,’ he said, ‘if she knew 
any woman but herself had been with me at the 
last.” Next day he died. 

Esther paused ; then, with a vain effurt to steady 
her voice, went on— 
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“T did what I could. I got your dector to forbid 
you seeing Clifford, and I wrote all those letters 
in fulfilment of his wishes. Oh, it was hard !” 
she broke off, wringing impotent 
anguish, ‘for I loved him, too, Dorothea, and when 


her hands in 
he died, it seemed as though my heart were broken.” 
She stopped abruptly. Dorothea no longer heard 
her. With a low, bitter ery, she had swooned away. 


Through the sad weeks which followed, a time 
fraught with unutterable grief for Dorothea, Esther 
Walford was her devoted nurse and friend, till the 
poor girl came to look to this cousin of Clifford’s for 
all the solace life seemed to have left for her. 

But as the months rolled on, youth’s blessed pre- 
rogative asserted itself; the colour began to come 
back to Dorothea’s pale cheeks, and a .aint light to 
creep into her eyes. 

Then Esther, noting this, saw that the time had 
come when she might go and not be missed. 

“Did L stay longer with you, dear,” she said to 
Dorothea, “I should but sadden you and keep your 
you. You will never forget our 
Clifford, | know ; but he wished you to be happy, 
and remembering this, you will one day take the 


loss ever before 


love which some other man offers you, and will learn 
to find your sunshine in this other man’s home.” 





THE QUIVER. 





And though Dorothea cried, and said Esther wag 
unkind 
‘had been 


that no man could ever be to her what Clifford 

events proved the elder woman no false 
prophet. For Dorothea did indeed marry, and in her 
husband’s fostering love, and in the music of her 
children’s voices, got back that look of serene content 
she had worn in the bygone days when Clifford first 
wooed her. 

But Esther never linked her fate to any man’s, 
She only made many a lonely lot less grievous, many 
a sorrow less bitter, by the power of her angel sym- 
pathy and the unacknowledged kinship of an equal 
grief. 

And when she died—which she did cruelly early, 
succumbing to a fever contracted during her minis- 
trations in East-End slums—she left a place it was 
not easy to fill. “ For,” said the many she had been 
wont to succour, “she felt for us as though she her- 
self had suffered ; yet she never knew trouble!” 
Which 
speak at random. 

Dorothea alone knew better, and in a secret corner 


shows that even the grateful sometimes 


of her escritoire, where lay the cherished relies of past 
joys and pains, the place of honour was ever held by 
those letters in the unknown hand, which she owed 
to the deep-hearted devotion of Clifford’s cousin 
Esther. 





MISSIONARY 


JHATEVER may be the ulti- 
mate results, from a politi- 
cal or commercial point of 
view, of Stanley’s most 
recent successes upon the 
Congo, and the establish- 
ment of its Free State, 
there can be no doubt 
whatever that the impetus 
given thereby to missionary 
effort in equatorial Africa 
will be immense, and the 
gain to humanity and 
civilisation simply incalculable. At one time it 
was believed, and that not so very long ago, that 
the natives of the vast region now for the 
first time explored, were among the most savage 
and barbarous of their race. Some went even 
so far as to affirm that they were altogether 
beyond the reach of any humanising influences 
whatsoever, and, in fact, were “utterly irreclaim- 
able.” But enough has already been done by this 
indefatigable and dauntless traveller to dispel 
for ever such an illusion. It is true that during 
Stanley’s first descent of the Congo in 1876-7, 
they menaced his party, as he himself admits, 
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ON THE CONGO. 


“with unaccountable ferocity,” but the recep- 


tion they gave him on his return was alto- 
gether of a different nature, and the most 


cursory perusal of his interesting narrative* will 
be sufficient to show that, under kind and judi- 
cious treatment, the Central African yields to 
none in his general tractability, and in his keen 
appreciation of the advantages likely to accrue to 
him from a friendly intercourse with the white 
man. The dominant thought, indeed, of the 
Christian reader, as he turns over the pages of 
these stirring records, is one which the Saviour’s 
own figurative language has most fittingly ex- 
pressed: “ Lift up your eyes, and look on the 
fields, for they are white already to harvest. 
Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest that 
He will send forth labourers into His harvest.” 
In 1877 a small band of missionaries, sent out 
by the Baptist Missionary Society, successfully 
established themselves where in times gone by 
Christianity in another form had seen so many 
trials and triumphs under the Portuguese, in the 
ancient capital of San Salvador. Since that time 
there has been a generous rivalry between this 
*““The Congo, and the Founding of its Free State,” 
by H. M. Stanley. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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MISSIONARY 


and the various other religious bodies whose 
representatives are toiling nobly in this vast field 
for their Master’s cause. Following closely upon 
the steps of the International Association’s expe- 
dition, whose province it was to acquire the re- 
quisite knowledge, and to otherwise prepare the 
way for enterprise of every kind, we see these 
devoted missionaries zealously commencing and 
extending the good work in which it was their 
purpose to engage, utterly regardless of both 
danger and difficulty. To all of them alike 
Stanley gives the due meed of praise. ‘The 
English Baptists,” he writes enthusiastically, 
“have carried the banner of peace up the Congo 
beyond the Equator ; and the American Baptists, 
taking up the work begun by the Livingstone 
Congo Mission, are urging on the civilising work 
side by side with their English brethren. London 
and Church Missionary Societies have planted 
their Christian flags on Lakes Victoria and Tan- 
gnyika. The African Lakes Company and the 
Free Kirk of Scotland are earnestly at work on 
Jake Nyassa, and are advancing to Lake Tan- 
gnyika.” From all of these bodies, as he else- 
where remarks, “pious missionaries have set 
forth devotedly to instil into the dull, mindless 
tribes the sacred germs of religion; but their 
material difficulties are so great that the progress 
they have made bears no proportion to the 
courage and zeal they have exhibited.” So much 
the greater honour that they have accomplished 
so much ! 

The foundation of the African International 
Association had taken place through the efforts 
of King Leopold IL. of Belgium, during the ab- 
sence of Stanley in Equatorial Africa, in 1876. 
On the return of the latter to Brussels two years 
afterwards, it was resolved to organise an expedi- 
tion, of which Stanley should be chief, with a 
view of ascertaining the best means of utilising 
the Congo and its basin. The result was that on 
August 21st, 1879, Stanley commenced the re- 
ascent of that river, “with the novel mission of 
sowing along its banks civilised settlements ; to 
peacefully conquer and subdue it ; to re-mould it, 
in harmony with modern ideas, into national 
states, within whose limits the European mer- 
chant shall go hand-in-hand with the dark 
African trader, and justice and law and order 
shall prevail, and murder and lawlessness and 
the cruel barter of slaves shall for ever cease.” 

It would be foreign to our purpose to enter 
into details of the carrying out of this noble de- 
sign. Suffice it to say that by September, 1882, 
Stanley was able to report that, so far as the 
Lower Congo was concerned, his mission had 
been successfully accomplished. “‘ We had suc- 
ceeded,” he says, “far beyond what we antici- 
pated in 1878. We had reached the confluence 
of the Kwa with the Congo, four hundred and 
forty miles from the sea. We had found the 
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people amiable. In several districts we had 
even found them willing to work, which is a 
reason for hoping that this willingness will in- 
crease with better acquaintance. We had dis- 
covered that no native is averse to trade—that 
the very name of barter actively excites the 
aborigines.” 

Writing from Leopoldville, at the entrance 
to Stanley Pool, during his long residence there, 
at the beginning of 1882, Stanley says: “ We 
have become intimate with the people’s wants. 
We note the eager, hungry look of the strangers 
who come from hundreds of miles to visit 
us, in the hope that we would purchase some- 
thing from them.” Of the general character 
ot the inhabitants of this region he after- 
wards affirms: “We have proved them to be 
tractable during six years of most peaceful 
intercourse. . . The natives of this region 
are teachable, and amenable to government and 
discipline.” So strongly was he impressed with 
the conviction to whickr he here gives expression, 
that when, on his return to Manyanga, the head 
of the Baptist Mission applied to him for ad- 
vice, Stanley “strongly recommended to him a 
settlement at Leopoldville.” Two years later, he 
found that this advice had been acted upon, with 
the happiest results. The station itself was a 
flourishing one, and during his absence Stanley 
found that two English religious missions had 
been established there, on land acquired by the 
Association. One was the Arthington Mission 
of the Baptist Church, the other the undenomi- 
national Livingstone Inland Congo Mission. As 
a sample of the energy and enthusiasm with 
which “this daring spiritual campaign against 
moral darkness” is being waged on the Congo, 
we cannot forbear quoting the interesting ac- 
count of these two missions in Stanley’s own 
words. “It has been,” he remarks, “a well- 
contested race to the great goal. The Baptists 
were the first to win the race to Stanley Pool; 
Dr. Sims (the chief of the Inland Congo Mission) 
was the first to navigate any portion of the 
waters of the Upper Congo. The Baptists were 
the first to occupy a station above Stanley Pool ; 
but soon after, the Livingstone Mission had 
arranged for a station even at the Equator. The 
Baptists were the first to launch a steamer; but 
the Livingstone Mission were engaged in buildmg 
their steamer at Leopoldville at the same date 
that the other was launched. It has been a sin- 
gular religious duel between two missions of the 
Protestant Church; both mission chiefs alter- 
nately have gained the advance post, and have 
exhibited remarkable individual aptitudes. Where 
and when this unique race will end, no one 
knows. . . It will no doubt be continued 
until the Congo basin has been overrun, con- 
quered morally, and won over to the Christian 
fold.” After wishing the two leaders ‘‘ more 
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wisdom, light, renewed courage, and abundant 
success,” Stanley adds the following remark, full 
as it is of hope and encouragement for the 
future: “They also have passed through dark 
days, and have been sorely afflicted ; but each 
month the horizon has been clearing, and the 
prospect is infinitely brighter before them to-day 
than they could have anticipated some time ago.” 

The utmost bourn of the expedition—Wane 
Rusari, just beyond the Stanley Falls Station, 
some fourteen hundred miles from the coast— 
was reached on December 2nd, 1883, By this 
time the International Association were in 
possession of treaties made with over four hun- 
dred and fifty independent African chiefs, by 
which the latter of their own free-will had, in 
return for substantial considerations, transferred 
their rights of sovereignty and of ownership to the 
Association. Moreover—and what was at least of 
equal importance—“ we had,” as Stanley declares, 
“sown seeds of goodwill at every place we had 
touched, and each tribe would spread diffusively 
the report of the beauty and value of our labours.” 

The exigencies of space forbid our going into 
further details of the work, missionary and phi- 
lanthropic, which has already been so fruitful 
in blessed results. These are an earnest of what, 
with increased facilities and a more abundant 
supply of labourers, may be accomplished in the 
future. Enough has been said to show that the 
vast area drained by the waters of the Congo, 
estimated at 1,090,000 miles, and in- 
habited by a teeming population of more than 
forty millions, has been successfully opened up 


square 


HISTORY 


HERE is_ probably no 
ancient work of art 
which has come down to our 
own days in such a perfect 
state of preservation as the 
engraved gem. 

Time, bringing forth in 
his progress revolutions both 
mental and physical, has destroyed many a 
lofty temple, and effaced many historical inscrip- 
tions of contemporary workmanship; but upon 
these gems he have had but little 
effect. One here and there has evidently been 
calcined, probably by the flame of the funeral 
pyre which consumed the dead hand of its owner ; 
others appear to have been purposely broken, 
perhaps upon the downfall of the unpopular 
peince with whose portrait they had been 





FLYING SWAN. 


seems to 


engraved ; but from the earth they seem to have 
suffered little, und, in the case of the glass gems, 
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to missionary enterprise: that the natives are 
already well-disposed towards Bula Matari (“the 
breaker of rocks,” as they call Stanley), and 
all “his white brothers ;” that they are eager for 
the trade which the advent of Europeans will 

bring them, and highly susceptible to civilising 

influences of every kind ; and, finally, that the 

religious missions already established among them 

have been, in spite of many difficulties, successful , 
to a degree hitherto quite unexpected. If go 

much has been accomplished under circumstances 

comparatively disadvantageous, what may we not 

hope for under the auspices and encouragement 

of the newly founded Congo Free State? By 

Article vi. of its Declaration, “all the powers 

exercising sovereign rights, or having influence in 

the said territories, undertake to watch over the 

preservation of the native races, and the ameliona- 

tion of the moral and material conditions of their 

existence ; they will protect and encour. 

age, without distinction of nationality or creed, all 

institutions and enterprises, religious, scientific, 

or charitable, tending to educate the 

natives.” Besides this, Christian missionaries are, 

equally with others, the object of special protec. 

tion, while the rights to erect religious buildings, 

and to organise missions, are to be subject to no 

“restriction or impediment whatsoever.” Surely 

such glorious opportunities as are herein afforded 

must, in the great traveller's own words, “ effect 

a happy change for Africa, and give a greater 

impetus to the true civilising influences which 

are seen in the advancement of commerce and in 

the vitality of Christian missions.” 


ON GEMS. 
the acids of the earthen bed in which they have 
lain have only transformed them, giving them 
more beauty, by covering their surfaces with the 
most delicate rainbow colours. 

It is marvelious to think, as we gaze upon a 





POET RECLTLNG, AND A 
FLUTE PLAYER. 


(Cameo in Sardonyx}. 





JUPITER. 


ee, that the hand of man could have produced 
such exquisite engravings upon so_ hard and 
obstinate a surface. There is in one of the cases 
in the British Museum the figure of a flying 
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swan cut upon a banded agate, the whole subject 
occupy‘ng a surface about as large as a thumb- 
nail, and yet so perfectly executed that the work 
js a marvel ; our eyes ache when we think of the 
strain this little work must have causea to the 
sight of the artist. 

“The earliest mention of gem engraving is found 
in the Bible (Exodus xxviii. 
9—11), but an instance of 
the first dawning of this 
art is evidently to be ob- 
served among the Egyptians 
in their scarabs, or beetle 
amulets, which were origin- 
ally formed of soft clay, 
and afterwards baked, and 
covered with a porcelain 
glaze. In the Egyptian 
rooms in the British Museum 
a great many of these 
scarabs are preserved, They 
are inscribed with various 
BABYLONIAN LIMESTONE devices, generally sire 
WLINDER (cire. 2400 Bc), tations of animals, or hiero- 

glyphics having reference to 
their gods ; on many of them we see rough re- 





presentations of goats, lions, oxen, and frogs, but 
ona still greater number the name of the great 
deity,  Amon-Ra,” the god of Thebes (the city 
called No-Amon in the Bible) ; and such mottoes 
as “ All Life as Desired,” “ Happy Year,” “Gold 
and Goodness ;” which seem to suggest that 





AMULET HEART, WITH FORMULA FOR SCRIBE. 


these little stones were sent from one friend to 
another upon New Year’s Day, or on some other 
occasion of congratulation. Besides these scarabs 
there are several sepulchral ones of larger dimen- 
sions, inscribed with certain chapters of the 
Egyptian funeral ritual, or the Book of the 
Dead, which were thought to be of great value 
for the welfare of the soul in 
the under-world. 

Not far from these sepulchral 
searabs are others cut in hard 
and even in precious stones ; 
exhibiting the more perfect 
form of a beetle, but unin- 
scribed. 

The Chaldeans, who pro- 
bably began, like the Egyptians, 
with stamped clay, are supposed 


. 


SCARABALUS FROM i 
THEBES. to have been the first to engrave 
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upon hard stones ; many ancient cylinders have 
been found formed of onyx, erystai, and other 
stones inscribed with royal names, as well as 
with symbolic figures of the gods and of legendary 
creatures. The art thus invented by the Chal- 
deans was adopted by the Phcenicians, and by 
them introduced among the Greeks. 

The Egyptians probably cast their designs in 
clay moulds, using for the cutting of the harder 
parts a flint-headed instrument, aided, perhaps, 
by a bronze chisel, and this latter instrument was 
doubtless used by the Assy- 
rians in their engraving; 
while later, among the early 
Greeks and their followers 
in the art, the diamond 
point was most likely em- 
ployed, together with the 
copper wheel, and the drill. 

The earliest subjects 
engraved upon hard stones, 
as upon coins, were animals 

frequently lions, stags, 
and oxen; these were fol- 
lowed by single figures, or 
some simple scene from the 


works of a poet, and later 
ASSYRIAN CARNELIAN 


by the heads of false gods  oys inner (circ. 800 B.C.) 


or of reigning sovereigns. 

In the British Museum there are several very in- 
teresting specimens of this branch of the art; 
there is a head of Alexander the Great upon a 
sard, several of Nero on different kinds of stone, 
and also in paste; Septimius Severus on green 
plasma, and others both of emperors and em- 
presses. ; 

One of the most interesting of these portraits 
is the intaglio of Julius Cesar, eut by a famous 
gem engraver, Dioscorides, upon a sard ; the head 
of the dictator is encircled with a wreath of 
laurel, the face is hard-featured, and has a care- 
worn, though marvellously keen expression. Not 
far from this intaglio we may see one of So- 
crates on a_nicolo, and 
another very curious one 
of the same great philo- 
sopher cut in the bottom 
of a saucepan; also the 
likeness of Brutus on an 
amethyst, and two of 
Cicero, one on a sard, and 
another on a chalcedony. = 
There is also in one of PH(ENICIAN SCARAB 
these cases a very pretty (cire. 300 B.C.). 
little seene—a pigmy fight- 
ing with a crane—the subject, and the spirit 
with which it is executed, reminding us rather 
forcibly of the figures in Mr. Doyle’s picture of 
the battle between the fairies and the crows, 
which was lately exhibited in the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery. Another very beautiful piece of engraving 
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in this collection is a “fancy portrait” of Jupiter ; 
the sight of it reminds us of the words in the 
“Tliad,” where the heathen deity says 
“**Ne’er my promise shall deceive or fail, 

Or be recalled, if with a nod confirmed,’ 

He said, and nodded with his shadowy brows; 

Wav’'d on th’ immortal head th’ ambrosial locks, 

And all Olympus trembled at his nod.” 

Lord Derby's Translation, Book L., line 620. 


This head is engraved, like many of the best 
in the collection, upon a sard. The old engravers 
preferred this stone to any other to 
work upon, thinking more of the 
fitness of the material and colour 
than of its beauty or cost. But upon 
every stone they engraved, what per- 
fect work they have left! Originally 
these intaglios and cameos were 
intended for seals and ornaments ; 
now they have become little historical pictures, 
upon whose coloured pages we see the portraits 
of those who ruled in bygone ages over the minds 
and the bodies of men; and sketches also of the 
every-day life of the subjects of those rulers. 
Upon one little sard, in the national collection 
already referred to, is depicted a group of actors ; 





BRUTUS, 
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a chorus rehearsing is engraved upon a paste 
close by, and upon a sardonyx a poet reciting, 
while a man plays a flute to give the suitable air, 
Representations of a religious rite were sometimes 
to be seen upon these gems, and also portions of 
ancient armour, no doubt represent- 
ing dedicated objects. 

Even were the subjects of no in- 
terest, the engraving in itself would 
be valuable as preserving to us a 
recollection of the work of the best 
artists, sometimes even the sculptors 
of each age. The contemporary coins, 
many of the dies of which were no 
doubt engraved by the same hands that engraved 
the gems, have also handed down to us the por- 
traiture, and often the art, of former days; but 
the constant friction upon their raised surfaces has 
worn away many of the impressions, while the 
gem engravings—the intaglios, at least—are as 
perfect in most instances as when they first 
issued from the hands of their engravers. | Con- 
sidering their wonderful durability, we might 
almost say of them, in an adaptation of the 
ancient words, that they have been “ graven with 
an iron pen in the ‘stone’ for ever.” 

FRANCES VYVIAN. 











JOHN TAULER 
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HEN a man has 
atruth toteach, 
he is tempted 
to teach it as 
if there were 
no other truth 
in the world; 
and where he 
is himself pos- 
sessed with the 
power of such 
a truth, he is 
more than 
likely to speak 
of it in exag- 
gerated terms. 
This is very 
obvious, but it 
is often  for- 

gotten by men who seize on 

the extravagant language of 
some enthusiast, and hold him 
to all that his ardent phrases 
appear to them to involve. 

This is scarcely the way of 

candour. To listen to an enthusiast, it is needful 

above everything to remember that here as else- 
where the letter killeth. It is the spirit, the 
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essential spirit of what he says, that carries the 
real truth which such a man is raised up to teach. 
What is he driving at? What is the inspiring 
thought? These should be our questions ; words 
are very little to such men ; they are not anxious 
about a phrase, or a well-balanced statement ; they 
are like swift drivers who drive perilously near to 
the edge of danger: only their ardour saves 
them ; slower men would have seen the chasm, 
reeled, and fallen to destruction. 

The mystic is not an exact thinker: he is a 
man rather of ardent piety than of clear intellect ; 
he sees a truth which he believes is capable of 
bringing his soul close to the object it desires ; 
he follows as a man in a trance, but what he 
follows is a light which will not fail him, if he 
be the mystic of the truer and higher sort. A 
man whose mysticism is rather philosophical 
than spiritual is not the man we mean. 

John Tauler was a man who sought for God, 
and did not seek in vain. His soul was kindled 
with a fire which burned upwards, because it was 
kindled of God. The questions which stirred 
him were questions of the heart and spirit : they 
were asked as by one who needed an answer. 
They were of this sort :—-Is God far away, or is 
He near? Must we ascend by some steep stair- 
way and past crowded corridors to find Him? 
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Is He so much above His world that we who 
are in it cannot find Him? These questions 
have disturbed men, and have not always been 
answered in the same way. The spirit of rever- 
ence has insisted that God must be infinitely 
above His universe; the spirit of reverence is 
right when it says, “God is greater than His 
works.” But the spirit of reverence becomes 
irreverent—as all caricatures become—when it 
seeks to place God so far above His world that it 
declares that He is beyond its reach. This is to 
banish Him not only from His creation, but 
from His creatures. This is to falsify a truth ; 
for God is near: He is not far from any one of 
us: so near that in Him we live and move and 
have our being : so near that the difficulty is not 
to find Him, but to escape Him. If we climb 
up into heaven, He is there; if we go down to 
the grave, He is there also ; if we take the wings 
of the morning and fly unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth, even there shall His hand find us, 
and His right hand shall lead us. 

This was one of the questions which separated 
the mystics from the men of their age. A mag- 
nificent reverence described God as far away ; 
men had constructed a kind of theological geo- 
graphy, with such vast provinces and territories 
spreading between men and their heavenly King 
that year by year the distance to be traversed to 
reach the city of God seemed to grow greater ; 
and pious hearts began to feel themselves exiles 
from their Fatherland. The mystic demanded a 
nearer God ; his passionate belief in a God who 
was not outside the universe led him to speak of 
God as truly in it; believing that God would be 
found everywhere, he often used language which 
laid him open to the accusation of Pantheism. 
Some of the mystics, no doubt, were men who 
were strongly pantheistic in their tone, but the 
better sort knew what they meant, and only 
claimed for themselves the God whose glorious 
voice they heard in the thunder, and whose 
tender mercy was over all His works. 

Behind this question, and springing out of it, 
was another: “How could the soul of man 
know God?” All believed that Jesus Christ had 
revealed the Father to mankind; but when the 
soul woke within man, it asked, How can Jesus 
Christ be revealed to me, that I may know God ? 
To say that the historical life of the Incarnate 
Christ was the whole revelation of God to men 
was not enough for the mystic; to say that 
worship, or services, or ordinances, or even obedi- 
ence to Christ, made up the whole of religion, 
did not meet the hunger of his heart. He 
demanded more: he yearned to have personal 
touch with the Life of his life; he desired to 
have Christ formed within his life ; and no out- 
ward observances appeared to him capable of 
doing this. Something within himself hindered 
the thing he longed for; outward things could 
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not of themselves help. Self was the enemy; self 
must be suppressed. This was groping after the 
truth which St. Paul preached; the mystic longed 
to realise what the Apostle knew, and to be 
crucified w:th Christ—to live a life in which no 
longer self but Christ lived. 

This wish, when it is the yearning of the heart, 
is good ; but it may take strange shapes, and even 
miss its aim. The self is sometimes confounded 
with the body merely, and the mystic becomes 
the mere ascetic ; the self is sometimes confounded 
with the individuality, and the mystic asks for 
annihilation ; the one forgets that the self is 
sometimes deeper than the flesh, and that, besides 
the subduing of the flesh, self-will must be sur- 
rendered ; the other defeats its own object, making 
the surrender no surrender at all, since annihi- 
lation is not submission. It was this submission, 
and the losing of self in the love of God, which 
Tauler and the best of the mystics desired. 
Whatever exaggerations in language we may 
meet with, as long as we remember that they 
were thinking mostly of the needs of their own 
souls we shall see what the spirit of their 
teaching really was ; and we shall be able to take 
the truth which is most true for ourselves, and 
ignore the overflow utterances of fervour. 

The life of Tauler has an interest of its own: 
the quarrels of the age in which he lived ; his 
own studies; his own experience; the conflicts 
of his spirit; the help he received from Nicolas 
of Basle; his extraordinary influence as a 
preacher ; his heroism and devotion during the 
plague ; his independence, and his persecutions, 
give variety to his story. It is not our purpose 
to relate this story ; our purpose is to gather up 
fragments of his teaching. 

Strasbourg was the scene of his labours ; here 
he taught, and the people loved to hear him ; 
but pride and something of self mingled with 
his teaching, till Nicolas of Basle showed him 
how the Pharisaic elements still hindered his soul 
from perfect spiritual freedom. Under the con- 
viction that he needed some deeper inward 
teaching, Tauler gave up public preaching for 
two years. These were years of deep mental 
conflict; but at last the light and the peace 
came. It was on the Feast of the Conversion of 
St. Paul: Tauler was ill and worn with spiritual 
battling, and unable to attend service. His 
thoughts turned to the love of Christ, and in the 
light of that life of love his own life seemed to 
him poor and meagre. ‘O merciful God, have 
mercy on me, a poor sinner!” was his ery ; and 
then, in his lonely room, a voice brought answer, 
“Stand fast in thy peace, and trust God, and 
know that when He was on earth, in human 
nature, He made the sick whom He healed in 
body sound also in soul.” This was true light to 
his soul. He rose up another man, and soon 
recommenced preaching. No longer self was 
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seen in the parade of learning or the accumu- 
lation of quotations. He had a message to give 
to the world ; and he sought for nothing but to 
tell it. His first sermon after his illumination is 
preserved, and it is characteristic. 

“ Dear children,” he began, “it is now two years 
or more since [| last preached. I spoke to you 
then of four-and-twenty Articles, and it was then 
my custom to speak much Latin, and to make 
many quotations; but I intend to do so no 
more, but if I wish to talk Latin, I will do so 
when the learned are present, who can under- 
stand it. 

“ Dear children, I have taken a text on which I 
mean to preach this sermon, and not to go beyond 
it; in the vulgar tongue it runs thus—‘ Behold, 
the Bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet 
Him.’ 

“The Bridegroom is our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the Bride is the Holy Church and Christendom. 
Now, we are all called brides of Christ, where- 
fore we ought to be willing to go forth and meet 
our Bridegroom ; but, alas! we are not so. The 
true paths and straight highways are, alas! now- 
adays, quite deserted, and falling into decay, till 
we have come hardly to perceive where they are ; 
nay, this highway is to many quite strange and 
unknown, so that they do not go out to meet the 
Bridegroom, as they are in duty bound to do, of 
which I will speak another time, with God’s help ; 
but now, since we hear that we are all called brides, 
[ will tell you somewhat concerning what the 
Bride must do in order to go and meet the 
Bridegroom.” 

He then showed that the Bride must make a 
vow of self-surrender, and be ready to see and do 
the Bridegroom’s will; she must be prepared for 
temptations and trials ; that even amid fears and 
suffering she must be constant in her desire to 
follow the Bridegroom. These trials are as a 
precious gift to the Bride ; and through them the 
Bridegroom’s joy in the Bride grows greater ; for 
the trials which the loving soul endures are trials 
which purify. “From hearty love He giveth her 
to suffer in all her nature, until the Bride is wholly 
purified from all fault and stain of sin, and becomes 
perfectly fair and unspotted.” . . “Then He looks 
upon her with infinite, mighty, divine love. The 
time of the marriage feast has come. Deeper love 
and closer union is theirs ; and the joy of the Bride 
is beyond all thought or understanding.” 

Out of the fulness of his heart Tauler spoke, 
and his words reached the hearts of others. As 
they listened they felt the response within. From 
that day forward preaching was a joy and delight 
to Tauler. His heart was bound to his dear 
people at Strasbourg ; and neither pestilence nor 
papal ban could sunder him from his work 
amongst them. The deep and real union of the 
heart with the Lord of love was his constant 
theme, 


Thus, in his sermon on the Ascension, 
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he shows how the disciples long to follow 
Christ :— 

“« After the Son of God, Jesus Christ, had eaten 
with His disciples upon the Mount of Olives, and 
reproved them that they had been so long time 
with Him, and yet were so slow of heart to believe, 
He was taken up into heaven before their face. 

“ Ah, children ! how do you think it stood then 
with the hearts of the disciples, who regarded 
Him with such a strange love? For it was not 
unreasonable that they should be filled with a 
restless, sorrowful yearning to follow after Him; 
for where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also. By His glorious Ascension willeth Jesus 
Christ to draw after Him the hearts and minds of 
all His elect friends, and all their powers, inward 
and outward, that we may not henceforward 
have our dwelling with contentment and satis- 
faction among the things of time ; but that all 
our work and conversation, pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, may be in heaven, and nowhere else where 
God dwelleth not. It cannot be otherwise but 
that the members should follow their Head, who, 
as on this day, has ascended into heaven, and has 
gone before us in all humility to prepare a place 
for those who shall come after Him; therefore 
should we say with the Bride, in the song of 
songs, ‘Draw me, and I will come after Thee,’ 
blessed Lord. And who can hinder us from 
evermore following after our Head, Jesus Christ ? 
For He Himself has said, ‘I ascend to My Father 
and your Father.’ His origin, His end, His 
blessedness and our blessedness, is truly a 
blessedness in Him, for we, with all that we are, 
proceeded forth from the same source, and there- 
fore we are partakers of the same End, and 
destined to fall into the same Ocean (if we, for 
our parts, will only dispose ourselves accordingly). 

“Now let us meditate how Christ has gone 
before us into the glory of His heavenly Father. 
Therefore, if we desire to follow Him, we must 
mark the way which He has shown us, and 
trodden for three-and-thirty years—in misery, in 
poverty, in shame, and in bitterness even unto 
death. So likewise, to this day, must we follow 
in the same path, if we would fain enter with 
Him into the Kingdom of Heaven. For though 
all our masters were dead, and all our books 
burned, yet we should ever find instruction 
enough in His holy life; for He Himself is 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life, and by no 
other way can we truly and undeviatingly ad- 
vance towards the same consummation, than in 
that in which He hath walked as our Exemplar 
while He was yet upon earth. 

“Now, as the loadstone draws the iron after 
itself, so doth Christ draw all hearts after Him- 
self which have once been touched by Him ; and 
as, when the iron is impregnated with the energy 
of the loadstone that has touched it, it follows . 
the stone up-hill, although that is contrary to its 
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“There came a time when the city that he loved was exposed to calamity and curse; . . . when 
the anathema of Rome went out against her, and priests and teachers fled. Through all that time of 
trial the patient love of Tauler kept him at his post.’’—p. 290. 
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nature, and cannot rest in its own proper place, 
but strives to rise above itself on high, so all 
the souls which have been touched by this load- 
stone, Christ, can neither be chained down by 
joy nor grief, but are ever rising up to God out 
of themselves. They forget their own nature, 
and follow after the touch of God, and follow it 
the more easily and directly, the more noble is 
their nature than that of other men, and the 
more they are touched by God’s finger.” 

The true brightness of life and character is 
that which comes from God. We may grow 
bright, but it is in reflecting heavenly light. He 
shows this in quaint fashion. 

“Children, the place from which Christ as- 
cended up to heaven was the Mount of Olives. 
This mountain had three sorts of lights. The 
first was from the sunrise, for the hill is high, 
and slopes towards the east ; and, when the sun 
no longer shone on the mountain, its rays were 
reflected from the golden roof of the Temple ; 
and, thirdly, on that hill grew the essential 
material of light—the olive-tree. So likewise 
the soul in which God shall arise, sweetly, as 
without a cloud, must be a lofty hill, raised 
above these perishable earthly things, and be 
illuminated by three kinds of light ; that is to 
say, there must be a place whereon the rays of 
the high and holy Trinity can shine and bring 
forth God’s high and noble work in the soul, 
according to all His will, and so that the bright- 
ness of the Eternal God may flow into that soul.” 

But Tauler is not blind to the gradual charac- 
ter of Christian growth. Purity and_ holiness 
are not won in an instant. Patience is needed 
for the perfecting of the work ; so he warns his 
hearers— 

“Children, this is not the work of a day or a 
year. Be not discouraged; it takes time, and 
requires simplicity, purity, and self-surrender, 
and these virtues are the shortest road to it. 
Through such exercises as we have described, a 
man obtain true purity of mind and body, such 
as St. John possessed in a high and peculiar 
manner ; what our Lord meant when He said: 
‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.’ A pure heart is more precious in the 
sight of God than aught else on earth. A pure 
heart is a fair, fitly adorned chamber, the dwell- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, a golden temple of the 
Godhead ; a sanctuary of the only begotten Son, 
in which He worships the Heavenly Father. <A 
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pure heart is the throne of the Supreme Judge ; 
a lamp bearing the Eternal Light; a secret 
council-chamber of the Divine Persons ; a treasury 
of divine riches ; a storehouse of divine sweetness ; 
a panoply of eternal wisdom ; a cell of divine soli- 
tude ; the reward of all the life and sufferings of 
Christ. A pure heart is a tabernacle of the Holy 
Father ; a bride of Christ; a friend of the Holy 
Ghost; a delight to the eyes of all saints; a sister 
of the angels ; a cause of joy to the heavenly hosts ; 
a brother of all good men; a terror to the devil ; 
a victory and conquest over all temptation; a 
weapon against all assaults ; a reservoir of divine 
benefits ; a treasury of all virtue; an example 
to all men; a restoration of all that has ever 
been lost. Now, what is a pure heart? It is, as 
we have said before, a heart which finds its whole 
and only satisfaction in God, which relishes and 
desires nothing but God, whose thoughts and in- 
tents are ever occupied with God, to which all 
that is not of God is strange and jarring, which 
keeps itself as far as possible apart from all un- 
worthy images and joys and griefs, and all out- 
ward cares and anxieties, and makes all these 
work together for good ; for to the pure all things 
are pure, and to the gentle is nothing bitter.” 

God’s power and man’s patience were thus 
constant thoughts in Tauler’s mind. His life 
was an example of his thoughts. He witnessed 
the need of Divine power ; he would not speak 
till the Divine voice had spoken to him; but, 
when once that voice had spoken, Tauler con- 
tinued his teaching with constant and patient 
heroism. And he had need of it, for there came 
a time when the city that he loved was exposed 
to calamity and curse; when the pestilence 
walked in darkness and the sickness destroyed 
at noonday ; when the anathema of Rome went 
out against her, and priests and teachers fled. 
Through all that time of trial the patient love of 
Tauler kept him at his post. With unflinching 
courage and loyalty he ministered to the sick 
and suffering. Like others who have loved with 
unselfish devotion, his zeal was rewarded with 
exile ; but it is pleasant to think that he was 
privileged to return and to die within the walls 
of the city he loved. In the Temple Church 
at Strasbourg his monument may still be seen. 
After five hundred years of change and war, the 
rude slab of stone shows the figure of Tauler 
pointing to the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sins of the world. 
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XII.—SYDNEY'S RECEPTION. 
the 


L eee 


length drove up 
to the 
Mrs, 


house, 


door of 


Graham’s 





Sydney 
felt that all her troubles 
were over. She dismissed 
the hansom, walked up 
the steps, and rang the 
hell. <A liveried servant 
answered her summons, 
and looked in somewhat 
supercilious surprise at 
the 
figure upon the doorstep. 


cloaked and veiled 
He seemed half-disposed 
to elose the portal in her 
very face; but Sydney 
stepped fearlessly over 
the threshold, and asked 
for Mrs. Graham. 





She was at home, the 
man admitted, but engaged with dinner company. 
The young person, he opined, had better call again 
at-a more reasonable hour. 

Sydney glanced at the clock in the hall, and saw 
that it was nearly ten o'clock ; in another hour dinner 
company would be gone. Her resolution was taken 
in a moment. 

“T will wait in the study,” she said, indicating the 
door by a movement of her hand. ‘“‘ When the guests 
have all gone, perhaps you will mention that Miss 
Furneaux is waiting to see her.” 

Something in Sydney’s quiet assurance and unmis- 
takable air of having a right to be there, disarmed the 
man’s first suspicions. Her name, too, was not wholly 
unfamiliar, although he was only new to the place, 
and he felt that he had better let her take her own way. 

He showed her into the little study, stirred the 
fire, turned up the gas, and left her alone. 

She was rather glad of this momentary respite, for 
she was spent and exhausted by fatigue and excite- 
ment. She had tasted no food since her light luncheon 
at two o’clock, and although she was too much agitated 
to feel any disposition to eat, yet her long fast had 
left its traces upon her, and robbed her of the power 
of further thought or action. 

Fortunately this was no longer needed, thought 
Sydney, with a great sigh of relief, as she sank back 
in a deep, leather-covered chair. 
friends now. 


She was amongst 
She had 
escaped that hated_bondage, and was now free. 

She sank into a light slumber as she waited, and 
was only roused by the sound of gay voices and 
laughter, which betokened the departure of the guests, 


Her prison lay far, far away. 
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As is often the case with dinner company, they all 
bid adieu within a very few minutes of each other. 
The last carriage drove away, and Sydney heard the 
door of the study softly opened. 

Could it by chance be Hugh ? 

“Tf you will walk up-stairs, ma’am,” said the voice 
of the footman, “ my mistress will see you.” 

Sydney had laid aside the cloak and veiled hat that 
so well disguised her before. She looked like her 
former self now, save for the whiteness of her face and 
the pleading wistfulness of her beautiful eyes. 

She entered the room with quick, uncertain steps, 
and saw Mrs. Graham and her two daughters standing 
round the fire at the upper end, waiting for her with 
undiseuised astonishment. 

Sydney ran forward towards Mrs. Graham, and 
caught her two hands in a passionate clasp. 

“T have come to you,” she said, in little convulsive 
gasps, “ because I have no other friends ; and because 
I know you will save me.” 

There was no answering pressure of the hands she 
held. 
with a look of astonishment and apprehension that 


Mrs. Graham’s eves were fastened upon her 


would have been ludicrous had Sydney been in reality 
masquerading, as her host seemed almost to believe. 
No- 
body seemed to know how to take this extraordinary 
proceeding on the part of their former friend. 

Mrs. Graham was the first to recover herself and 
to speak. She sat down, and motioned to Sydney 
to do the same. Polly and Netta had kissed her by 
this time, by way of greeting, but not a word of 
weleome had fallen from anyone, and a dim sense of 


Polly and Netta stood by wide-eyed and mute. 


desolation began to steal over Sydney’s spirit. But 
she would not allow herself to be cast down. She 


would soon make them understand her desperate 
condition, 

“ And now, Miss Furneaux,” began Mrs. Graham, 
coldly, yet not harshly, “ what explanation have you 
to give for this extraordinary appearance here to- 
night ?” 

It was not an encouraging beginning. Sydney 
sat for a moment dumb and bewildered ; and then 
all in a burst she began her tale, and told it with a 
vehemence and a graphic power that for a moment 
seemed to carry her hearers along with her, 

Polly and Netta listened, with open eyes and parted 
lips, and seemed fairly fascinated by the story as it 
proceeded ; but Mrs. Graham, though interested, was 
more discriminating in her thoughts, and her lip 
curled sometimes in a smile of pity, not unmingled 
with contempt. 

By the time the narrative had drawn to a close, 
Sydney was fairly exhausted by her own vehemence. 
She lay back in her chair, looking so white and 
shaken that it was plain she could bear no more 
that night. Mrs, Graham was a hard woman, and 
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she was both annoyed and displeased by what had — got ready, and Miss Furneaux looks hardly fit to be 
happened, but she could not say so at once. alone, I will have some soup sent up at once, and 

“You are a very foolish, wrong-headed girl,” she you must see that she takes it. Good-night, my 
remarked, in the same even tones, “and you will see dear, You are so overtired and agitated that you 








“*VYou are a very foolish, wrong-headed girl.’ ”’ 


to-morrow what a blunder you have made; but we — can see nothing ina true light now. We will talk 
will not talk about it any more to-night, and my — matters over in the morning, and see what is to be 
scolding shall stand over till another time. Things — done.” 

have not gone so far but that they ean soon be A numb sense of helplessness was falling upon 
put right. You must go to bed now, and we will Sydney. She made no resistance when Polly and 
talk it all over te-morrow., Polly, let Miss Furneaux —Netta led her up-stairs into a double-bedded room, 
have the bed in your room, and Netta shall share and undressed her as if she were a child, She sub- 
mine to-night. It is too Iate to have the spare room mitted helplessly to be put to bed, and dosed with 














soup and wine ; and then the merciful sleep of ex- 
haustion blotted all out, and held her in its healing 
clasp for fifteen long, restful hours. 

Sydney awoke at two o’clock on the following 
afternoon, and after a few minutes of intense aston- 
ishment, she remembered where she was and how 
she had come there. <A fire was burning in the 
grate, and the room was warm and comfortable, the 
subdued light stealing through the closed blinds giv- 
ing the idea that it was still early morning. But 
Sydney saw that the other bed in the room was 
tenantless, and neatly made, and it dawned upon her 
that it must be much later than she had at first 
supposed, 

She rose in some dismay, and dressed herself 
hastily, feeling somewhat dazed and shaken still, but 
much refreshed by her quiet sleep. She had just 
completed her toilet, when the door opened slowly 
and softly, and Polly looked cautiously in. 

“Oh, you are up, are you, Sydney? Are you better? 
That is right. I have brought you something to eat. 
Mamma thought you ought to have some food, even 
if you had to be waked to take it. Take that 
chair by the fire, and I will draw up this little table 
and bring in the tray. When you have had your 
breakfast, or lunch, or whatever you like to call it, 
mamma will come and talk to you.” 

The dainty little meal, comprising the wing of a 
pheasant, a little light pudding, and a cup of strong 
tea, did much to rally Sydney’s powers. Polly 
chatted amicably to her on indifferent subjects, and 
when the guest had finished all she could eat, carried 
off the tray, and said that “ Mamma would be up 
directly.” 

Sydney’s head still ached, and her mind was 
somewhat confused. She was glad that the blinds 
were still down, and the light subdued. She felt 
a little afraid of the impending interview with Mrs. 
Graham, and was thankful for the sense of security 
induced by the semi-darkness. It was difficult for 
her to fully realise her own position. Some words 
uttered by her guardian long ago, to the effect that 
her friends would soon look differently upon her were 
she a homeless wanderer, would keep forcing them- 
selves again and again into her mind. Could it be 
that he had spoken the truth, and that she was indeed 
coldly regarded by the friends of whom she had felt 
most sure? She would not let herself believe it. 
She collected herself, and waited in quiet confidence. 

Mrs. Graham came in and asked kindly after her ; 
but she did not kiss her, or treat her with any real 
warmth. She sat down and proceeded at once to 
husiness. 

“Well, Miss Furneaux, I daresay your night’s rest 
has made you view matters in a more reasonable 
light. Has it shown you what a very foolish thing 
you have done?” 

* Foolish !” 

“Yes, my dear, about as foolish as it could possibly 
be. Do you know what is thought of young girls 
who think fit to run away from their rightful 
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guardians? No? Well I will not pain you by too 
plain speaking ; but I cannot refrain from saying 
that only very great inexperience can excuse such 
conduct, so that for your own sake the matter must 
be at once hushed up.” 

“ Hushed up?” Sydney put her hand to her head. 
Everything seemed to be whirling round. 

“Yes, certainly. You may trust us for not betraying 
you. Of course it would never, never do for people 
to know what you had done. They would think 
you mad. [| really cannot understand what could 
have prompted you to such a step. I have thought 
your story over again and again, and the more | 
think, the more I am puzzled. You were treated 
with every kindness by the Langtons, and why you 
should behave towards them with such flagrant in- 
gratitude passes my comprehension.” 

Sydney began to see, with a great sinking at 
heart, that she could never convey to the minds of 
others all that had terrified her so unendurably in her 
position at the moated house. The very conscious- 
ness that she and her interlocutor were viewing the 
situation from utterly different standpoints, robbed 
her of the power of argument. She could only say 
feebly and inconclusively— 

“T was so afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what ?” 

“ Afraid of everything—of everybody—of Mr. 
Langton most of all.” 

“How very foolish of you, Miss Furneaux. 
Really you ought to be above such childishness. I 
am afraid you behaved very badly to your good 
friends, or you would have had no cause for such 
fear.” 

** He wanted—to—marry me.” 

“Well, and what of that? He is a man of means 
and of talent. You ought to feel proud of the com- 
pliment paid you. If his love is not acceptable to 
you, you may be sure that you have taken the very 
best means to ensure its withdrawal. An escapade 
such as you have indulged in, is fatal to a young girl’s 
future prospects. You may be certain that Mr. 
Langton will be quite cured of his faney by the 
time you return to the shelter of his roof. Young 
ladies who run away as you have done, may, by 
carefulness of conduct in the future, and visible re- 
pentance in the present, live down the impression 
created, but you may be quite sure that Mr. Langton 
will no longer press his attentions upon you.” 

Sydney sat mute and stunned. 

“And I really feel rather curious to know,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Graham in the same matter-of-fact way, 
“why you selected us as accomplices in your flight. 
Have you no friends of your own, who might give 
some sort of countenance to such a proceeding ? 
Mrs. Tresham, for instance, as a relative of the 
Langtons, would have been a far better person to 
whom to apply.” 

“Mrs. Tresham is in Scotland,” said Sydney with 
dry lips. “ I thought———” but there she paused and 
stopped short. She cou/d not speak Hugh’s name to 
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this uncomprehending woman. She was thankful 
it had not escaped her the previous evening. She 
dimly rememvered that her lover had once told 


her that his mother did not particularly favour the 


match, even in old days. How much less would she 
do so now ! 
“Well, I will not seold you any more,” 


“You have done a very 


pursued 

Mrs. Graham after a pause. 

foolish thing, but you will hear enough of it from 

others, so I really need not say more myself.” 
Sydney commanded herself enough to ask— 
“Can IT see your son?” 

She thought 

the request distinctly unbecoming ; but she 


Mrs. Graham’s eyebrows went up. 
was 
not quite hard enough to resist the pale, pleading 
face. 

“You can see him this evening when he comes 
home,” she answered coldly, “if you particularly 
wish to do so, and if you are here at the time.” 

“Tf Tam here !” 

“Yes, Ido not know at all what Mr. Langton’s 
course may be on receipt of the telegram [ sent this 
morning. He may be on his way by this time to 
take you back.” 

Sydney turned white to the lips. 

“You don’t mean—you haven't told him?) Oh, 
Mrs. Graham, have pity—say you have not really 
betrayed me.” 

Mrs. Graham rose in manifest displeasure. 


“Really, Miss Furneaux, you tax my patience 


a little too far. 
gzuardian’s house in a most reprehensible manner, and 


First you run away from your 


arrive alone at my house, at a very unseemly hour, 
with this extraordinary tale on your lips; and now 
you seem driven to distraction because I take the 
only possible course, and inform your lawful guardian 
of your whereabouts. If you are in the possession 
of your senses, you must see that this is the only 
‘course open to me, unless I choose to become the 
accomplice of a young lady who, for no rease: at all, 
is anxious to escape from the proper restraints im- 
posed upon her, which [ most certainly do not. If you 
are not accountable for your actions—and it really 
you not—it is of the 
greater importance that you should return to the 
care of those who have the right to guard you.” 


seems almost as if were 


Sydney looked white and wild ; she sat staring at 
Mrs. Graham, wringing her hands together as if in 
That practical lady lost all patience ; but 
she continued speaking in much the same tone as 


despair. 


hevore. 

“T will tell you exactly what T have done, Miss 
Furneaux, and then you will know what to expect. 
I wrote last night to Mr. Langton telling him all 
that had happened, but warning him that you would 
hardly be fit for a second long journey without two 


nights’ rest. This morning I telegraphed that you 


were safe, and advised him, before acting, to wait for 


my letter by the second post. If he has done so, I 
shall most likely have a telegram almost at once ; and 


indeed I believe it lias already come, for I heard a 
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loud double rap a few minutes ago.” Mrs. Graham 
opened the door and spoke to somebody without, re- 
turning in a few seconds with a pink paper in her 
hand, 

“Yes, here it is. Shall I read it you? ‘ Oliver 
Langton to Mrs. Graham. Many thanks for trouble 
taken. Will be with you to-morrow at seven to take 
Sydney away.’ There, yousee—it is just as | thought. 
Your guardian will be here to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—FAITHLESS HUGH. 
momentous words 
“Your guardian will be here to- 


to-morrow ! 


SYDNEY was left alone, these 
ringing in her ears 
morrow ”—here To-morrow she would 
he drageed back to the awful solitude of the moated 


And if 
Mrs. Graham thought the step she had taken so 


house, to the espionage of her grim yaolers. 


wrong and so unmaidenly, how would it be regarded 
hy those two severe women, who never could have 
fallen into the smallest indiscretion during their 
irreproachable lives ? How could they ever be made 
to understand the wild fear and despair which had 
filled her heart? Even now, in a different atmosphere, 
and beneath the spell of Mrs. Graham’s cold dis- 
pleasure, these fears began to look a little dim and 
visionary, and Sydney sometimes wondered whether 
the step she had taken under sudden impulse was 
altogether right or wise; but all had 
enough the previous day, and she shuddered at the 
recollection. 

But one hope still animated Sydney—one hope to 
which she clung as 


been real 


a drowning man to a straw. 
Hugh would understand —Hugh would uphold her— 
he would 
protector, 

She sat still and silent, in a dazed way, not 
heeding the flight of time, only waiting for the 


constitute himself her champion and 


promised summons which should bring her to his 
presence, 

Polly came in at last, to say that Hugh was alone 
in the drawing-room, and that Mrs. Graham had 
bidden her summon Sydney to see him, since she so 
But it was evidently a perplexing 
point with the family, what Sydney could now 
The 
engagement of three days had been so promptly 
nipped in the bud, and the eighteen months follow- 
ing had so completely blotted out the recollection of 
it, that they never for a moment believed Sydney 
had Jooked upon the affair in a different light, Great 
could 


much wished it. 


have to say in private to Hugh. nascent 


indeed would have been their astonishment 
they have read the feelings beneath the calm ex- 
terior. 

The fatigue and agitation through which she had 
Her face was 


pale, with the opaque pallor of exhaustion, not the 


passed, had left traces upon Sydney. 


transparent whiteness that lends an added charm to 
beauty. Her eves were heavy, the lids somewhat red, 
and there were dark rings beneath them that certainly 











did not enhance their brightness. The plain black 


dress did not become her well, and no one who saw 
her quiet entrance into the brightly lighted drawing- 
room, would have recognised in this pale, sad, listless 
girl, the brilliant Sydney Furneaux of twelve months 
back. 

Hugh stood astonished at the change in her. 

“Strange !” was the thought that flashed through 
his mind; “who would ever have guessed that she 
would go off like that ?” 

Sydney stood still and looked at him, her soul in 
her eyes. She could hardly see for the mist of tears 
that blinded her. She held out her hands and cried 
in a low, smothered yvoice— 

“ Hugh—dear Hugh!” 

“ Well, Sydney—Miss Furneaux, I mean—how are 
you? You do not look very well. Won't you sit 
down? Come near to the fire ; you seem cold. Did 
you want to see me? My mother told me you did.” 

His manner was kind and polite, his words came 
easily. He seemed neither abashed nor constrained. 
But Sydney’s eyes had a hunted look, as she raised 
them to his face. 

“T’m sorry you have had sucha rough time of it at 
your guardian’s,” continued Hugh, who began to feel 
rather uncomfortable, although he did not show it— 
what did the girl mean by looking at him like that? 
—‘ But it won’t last much longer, you know, and 
really—well, what shall I say?—really you should 
have known better than to bolt.” 

She looked at him in a way he did not understand. 

“You say this to me—you?” 

“Yes, certainly I do, both as a man of the world, 
and as your friend. I suppose we may still be friends, 
may we not? And as a friend I cannot but say that 
you have acted very foolishly.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Sydney, speaking slowly, 
and with manifest effort, “that you would have had 
me stay there to be forced into—marriage—with— 
that man?” 

Hugh shrugged his shoulders and pulled his mous- 
tache. His mother had warned him that the girl was 
full of odd fancies, and he began to think seriously 
“a screw loose somewhere.” He felt 
very thankful that his brief engagement had come to 
nothing. 


that there was 


“My dear Miss Furneaux, do be reasonable. Peo- 
ple cannot, in these days, be forced into marriage 
against their will. That was a feature of the good old 
times that has quite passed away. You are as free 
an agent in your guardian’s house as you are here ; 
and from what I have seen of Mr. Langton, I,cannot 
believe that he would make a very impassioned wooer. 
Come, now, look at the matter in a better light. Throw 
away these morbid feelings, and go home like a good 
girl, and try, if you can, to like this man, who is 
really a capital fellow, and is your equal in fortune 
and position, and « most suitable match for you in 
every way.” 

The stupefaction of despair gave Sydney a calm- 


ness she had not attained before. 
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“This, then, is your advice 

“Most certainly.” 

*T understand now—I did not do so before. T have 
always believed that you were true to me through all 
—as I have been to you.” 

“Sydney!” 

Hugh started to his feet in undisguised astonish- 
ment. 

“ Have I said anything so very strange? Were we 
not once engaged ?” 

““ Once—yes—but only for a few days.” 

“Mr. Langton stepped in between us, I know ; but 
we pledged ourselves one to the other in spite of all. 
You bid me wait for two years in faith and hope— 
and—I have done this. I have never changed or 
wavered. I thought such promises too sacred, too 
binding to be broken. I understand better now. 
You must forgive my inexperience. I did not know 
the ways of the world ; I am enlightened, however, 
now.” 

Hugh stood aghast. 

“You actually thought—you took every syllable as 


gospel—you have been building -" he stammered, 





and could not get on. “ Was that why you came 
here! Did you think—— ?” 
“T made the great blunder of looking to you as 


, to my natural protector and deliverer. Again I say 


that my ignorance must be my excuse. I shall not 
fall into a similar error again.” 

It seemed 
as if she were drinking to the dregs the bitter cup of 
humiliation. She remembered some words spoken 
six month ago, which had filled her then with scorn 
and derision. They seemed to ring in her ears with 


Her eyes flashed and her colour rose. 


strange power to-night. “Zhat for your engage- 
ment,” Oliver Langton had said, with a contemptu- 


“ 


ous snap of his fingers ; and again, “I am worthier 
your love than he.” 

If Hugh’s love were the evanescent feeling it 
seemed, this might be true of many men. But he 
was speaking, and she must listen. 

“Really, Miss Furneaux—Sydney—you make 
things needlessly painful for us both. Did you not 
get my letter six months ago, written just before | 
started for America ? ” 

“Year 

“And did not that make it quite plain—I thought 
it was all plain before—that | could not dream of 
standing in the way of your happiness ?” 

“My happiness !” 

“That is what I believed at the time. Frem your 
wild letter we all thought that you were in love 
with your guardian—I always said you would end 
by falling in love with one another—and were de- 
terred from binding yourself by the recolleetion of a 
few sentimental lovers’ vows we had exchanged on 
the eve of our separation. I therefore wrote to you 
in definite terms, releasing you from the bonds which 
only existed in your own imagination, and telling 
you that I had failed to get on as I hoped, and was 
really in no position to marry. If you got that 
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letter, I really fail to see how you could have con- 
tinued so long under the misapprehension. You had 
better let me see Mr. Langton for you, and put it all 
right. After what he said on the subject last year, 
I cannot allow him to believe that I was dishonourably 
holding you to a contract he declined to sanction, 
I told him at the time that I renounced my claim, 
and he will think I played him false.” 

Sydney pressed her hand to her head to collect her 
scattered thoughts. 

“You mean you said that to him six months ago, 
when he came and told you that you had taken an 
unfair advantage of me in engaging my affections 
when I was so inexperienced ?” 

Hugh stared in unfeigned astonishment. 
the girl was a little mad. 

“T do not understand you,” he said ; “I have never 
met Mr. Langton except that time last June twelve 
months, when he was pleased to break off our brief 


Certainly 


engagement.” 

“Did you not see him before you wrote—that 
letter?” asked Sydney quietly. 

“ Most certainly not. Why should I?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I thought that I traced 
his hand in it. I see that I have still very much to 
learn.” 

He looked at her and shook his head. 
very sorry for her, but most thankful his engage- 
ment had never been countenanced, for clearly she 
She had wealth, it is 
true, but her beauty had already faded, and this 
tendency to morbid mania was dreadful. What an 
awful thing it would have been if he had married a 
monomaniae ! 

Still he was kind-hearted in his shallow way. He 
sat down beside her and took her hand. 


was a little out of her mind. 


She turned one eager glance upon him, as if a 
sudden hope had leapt into life within her; but it 
slowly died away as she met the careless, alinost 
apprehensive look in the blue eyes that had once 
been her light and her joy. 

“So you see, Sydney—— 

But she sprang suddenly up, and faced him with a 
strange, kindling 

“T see everything, thank you, and I am much 
obliged to you for making it all so clear. 


” 


glow upon her face. 


IT will say 
good-evening now, for I am very tired, and I shall 
not come down again.” 

She was gone before he could say another word, 
and he was found a little later by his mother, alone 
by the fire, looking decidedly discomfited. 

“Well, what did you make out from her 2?” 

Hugh tapped his forehead significantly. 

“T’m afraid she is a little touched.” 

“That is just my own opinion; I always said there 
was something odd about her, when I opposed your 
engagement. JT know that with your powers you 
can look much higher than a girl like that. I am 
truly thankful that her guardian is coming to-morrow 


to take her away. I hope he will guard her more 


carefully another time.” 
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CHAPTER XV.—DESPAIR. 
SYDNEY went slowly up to her room, and sat down 
Only one short half-hour 


once more before the fire. 
had passed since she had left the comfortable arm- 
chair, and yet it seemed to her as if years had rolled 
over her head, 

She had learned her lesson. The veil had been 
torn from her eyes. Her dreams had been shattered 
ata blow. She saw things as others saw them, and 
understood with cruel clearness the light in which 
her rash action would be viewed. 

Hugh’s was but a fair-weather love, a mere passing 
fancy, that could only flourish under the sunshine of 
acalm sky and with a favouring wind. The pledges of 
undying constancy, exchanged in their last interview 
before her departure, had meant nothing to him, 
They had been spoken merely from impulse, and the 
impulse had died down, and the love cooled with 
equal rapidity, as soon as the object of his transitory 
affection had vanished from his sight. 

That letter, too, which she had carried so long 
upon her heart, that was only another proof of his 
faithlessness. She had thought she had read between 
the lines, and had found a beautiful undercurrent of 
tender changlessness beneath the words that out- 
wardly set her free from even an imaginary bond, 
Now she understood that all those loving phrases 
were merely counterfeit coin, which she ought to 
have taken at their true value, instead of mistaking 
them for what they seemed. 

But how was she to know the 
false ? 

Words to her meant something real and lasting. 
Promises were sacred ; vows of love sank into her 
very soul. How was she to learn the jargon of the 
false world, that made soft words serve as a cloak 
for its hardness and cruelty ? 

Sydney wrung her hands together in helpless pain 
and despair. 

Why had she been so mad, so headstrong ? Why 
had she taken this dreadful journey ?- What would 
be thought of her escapade? If the Grahams con- 
sidered it most improper and compromising, what 
would others think? What would Oliver Langton 
say ? 

Sydney hid her face in her hands and shuddered. 

Well 


guardian’s tongue, 


true from the 


remembered the bitter sarcasm of her 
Well she remembered his warn- 
ings, and the contemptuous way in which he had re- 


she 


ceived her asseverations of Hugh's undying constancy. 
He had stung her into madness by his cool scorn ; but 
who had been in the right ? 

And to-morrow he was coming to take her back. 

Sydney looked round the room, a hunted look in 
her wild, haggard eyes. 

“T cannot face him. IT cannot, I cannot! I should 
die of shame. I have disgraced myself utterly irre- 
trievably ; I dare not meet him after this. Oh ! what 
will he think of me? Oh! how could I be so blind, 
so wicked ?” 

Not the least element in Sydney’s cup of pain and 
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shame was the consciousness that she had for ever 
forfeited all the regard which Oliver Langton had 
once cherished for her. She knew that Mrs. Graham’s 
words must be true. that no man could feel any 


oe 




















* A week later, Oliver Langton reach 


respect for a girl who had acted as she had done, 
least of all a man like her guardian. 

Strange to say, this consciousness, instead of bring- 
ing with it some sense of comfort, only added the 
bitterest pang to her sorrow and self-reproach. She 
could not understand her own feelings. She was as 
much frightened at them as at the thought of Oliver 
Langton’s displeasure, and she was in no condition 
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to analyse or reflect. All her senses were merged in 
one intense, irrepressible longing to fly far, far away 
from all the scenes connected with her latter life, to 
find some refuge from these overpowering associations, 


ed the moated house.” -p. 208. 


and to hide herself where her guardian could never 
again find her. 

“T dare not mect him. I have disgraced myself 
too hopelessly. He can never, never forgive me for 
this wicked piece of folly, He can never understand 
—he can never wish to be troubled with me again. 
It would kill me to face him—to be taken back to 
the moated house, and to those angry women, who 


| 
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They ecan- 
not want me after this—nobody wants me. I am 
too wicked, too foolish. 
Who will take care of me now ? 


will never be able to forget or forgive. 


Oh, where can I go to be 
safe ? a 

Suddenly a picture rose before Sydney’s mental 
vision of a white villa beside the Mediterranean Sea, 
and two gentle old ladies, who had loved her through 
the faults and follies of her childhood, and who 
had never quite approved of this guardian and _ his 
decree as to his ward’s change of life. 

“Yes, yes, yes ; I will go to them. I will find my 
way there They will take me in, 
They will be kind and gentle ; and if they do not 
understand all, they will be sorry for me, and they 
will like to think that I came to them when I could 
Ah, why did I not go to 


somehow. 


not bear it any longer. 
them at once? Why did I come here to be told—? 
Oh, I cannot bear to think of it! I will get away 
I will go back to the 
dear old home where once I was so happy—have I 
ever been happy since ?—and perhaps when I am 
once there, I may learn to forget.” 


before Mr. Langton comes. 


This resolve brought with it a certain sense of rest 
and calm, and Sydney, though she slept little that 
night, arose in the morning more outwardly quiet and 
composed than she had been before. 

She was treated with kindness and consideration, 
for she was considered to be hardly responsible for 
her actions, and it was of importance to keep her in 
She spent 
the day as before, up-stairs, and seemed to doze a 
good deal, and to be disinclined to talk. 
the case, Mrs. Graham took both of her daughters 
out with her to pay some calls, and Sydney was left 
alone nodding over the fire. 


a quiet and reasonable frame of mind. 


This being 


A fog had hung about the streets all day, and as 
the dusk drew on it deepened. Sydney knew by this 
time pretty much how the househoid wheels re- 
volved ; and at the hour when her cup of tea had 
been brought to her, she knew that the servants 
were enjoying their own meal down-stairs. She 
quickly donned her felt cloak and veiled hat, crept 
quietly to the front door, and let herself noiselessly 
out. 

Of her immediate course of action she had but the 
dimmest notion. All that seemed of first import- 
ance to her now was to get clear of this inhospitable 
house, before her guardian should arrive to hear the 
story of her arrival and subsequent revelations from 
Mrs. Graham’s unsympathetic lips. 

She turned from the door with a sob of relief, and 
hurried along the fogey streets with swift uncertain 
steps. She had money in her purse, and she had to 
find her way to the south of France ; but she was in 
no condition to think connectedly or to make detinite 
plans. 

She had a vague idea that the docks lay some- 
where at the east end of London, and that a ship must 
be lying in the docks which would take her to Mar- 
seilles, from whence she knew she could find her way 


to Mrs. Daubenay’s secluded home. 


She had once 
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or twice been taken to Marseilles by one or other 
of the ladies, and she felt sure she should be per- 
fectly safe, if only she could find her way there. 
She found herself at an 
station, and took a ticket to Aldgate, which was the 
farthest point east which she could then reach by that 


underground — railway 


means. The close atmosphere made her head ache 
distractingly, long before she emerged into the dense 
fog that shrouded the strange neighbourhood in which 
she found herself ; and she felt utterly helpless and 
hopeless as she stood upon the slippery pavement, 
not knowing which way to turn, nor what to do next. 

But she knew that she could not stand still in 
open bewilderment without attracting attention. 
Already a policeman was looking at her, and as a 
means of eluding observation, she stepped, in a quiet, 
business-like way, into a tram-car that had just 
stopped, and was conveyed slowly and smoothly 
along for what seemed an interminable distance, but 
in what direction she had not the vaguest idea. 

She began to feel dreadfully ill—so ill and so help- 
less that she was almost past caring what she did, 
or what would become of her. It seemed as if the 
Sydney Furneaux she once had known had altogether 
ceased to exist, and that this shrinking, terrified, 
stricken girl, in her poor attire and homeless, friend- 
less state, was quite a new character, over whose 
destiny it was not worth while to trouble her tired 
head. 

She was beyond the state in which her condition 
could give her any alarm. 
in a crowded thoroughfare she alighted, hardly know- 


When the tram stopped 
ing what she did. She seemed to tread on air. She 
did not know where she was going, for her eyes 
seemed blinded, and her feet carried her whither they 
would. 

She heard, as if at a great distance, a confused 
sound of voices, but it conveyed no meaning to her 
dizzied brain. The sound was followed by a shock, 
as if something struck her violently. She fell with- 
out uttering a sound, and knew no more. 

+ * * * * * 

A week later, Oliver Langton reached the moated 
house. with looks that 
betokened the deepest anxiety ; but when they saw 
the expression upon his drawn and haggard face, the 


His sisters received him 


question that had risen died away upon their lips. 
“She has gone—gone without leaving a trace be- 
hind. The police have tried everything, and can 
learn nothing of her. Poor child—poor lost child!” 
“T cannot understand it,” wept the trembling Miss 
Penelope. “Somebody must have seen her. She 
looked so very striking in the clothes she wore when 
she left home. You are sure the police had the full 
description ?” 
“Quite sure—just as you sent it.” 
“ And what do the Grahams think ? 
Oliver’s face darkened fiercely. 
“T have had very little to say to the Grahams. 
I was not five minutes in their house ; I had heard 
enough by that time. Sydney had gone ; they knew 
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nothing of her, save that they considered her a little 
out of her mind, and had yet left her quite alone, 
just before my coming, which they might have known 
would greatly agitate her, after all that had passed. 
Ah, the poor frightened child! Why were we so 
harsh to her ?” 

“ Harsh!” 

“TI fear it seemed like harshness to her. Our ways 
were not her ways, and she was too young and too 
tender to see that we meant only kindness. My 
fault was the greatest. I was harsh. I loved her, 
and it made me fierce with her when I could not win 
the love I coveted. If only I could have the chance 
again!” 

Oliver sighed deeply, and hid his face in his hands. 
Never before had his sisters seen him so cast down, 
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so moved, The terrible, sleepless week following 
Sydney's mysterious disappearance had left traces 
upon him. He looked strangely worn and haggard. 

“T am her guardian,” he muttered. “ My duty is 
to guard and protect her ; and I have done my duty 
so ill, that she will face anything rather than en- 
counter me. Poor child, poor child! If you only 
knew !” 

That night, as the sisters stood together outside 
the doors of their respective rooms, Miss Penelope 
broke into a little sobbing speech. 

“We must pray for dear Oliver and that poor lost 
child. We must pray that she may speedily be re- 
stored to us.” 

Miss Langton bent her head in voiceless assent. 

(To be concluded.) 
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EK’ the wish of the poet 
were verified, and some 
Power did “the giftie 
gi’e us, to see oursel’s 
as others see us,” [ am 
afraid that in general 
it would not be a very flatter- 
ing sight. Not many would 
be like Narcissus when he 
chanced to look into the pool, 
and fell over head and ears 
in love with the beautiful but 
inaccessible creature he beheld 
there. The truth is, the kind 
of people who would be so much the better for 
seeing themselves as others see them are persons 
puffed up with an unnatural sense of their own 
goodness or greatness. Buy them at their own 
price and sell them at yours, as the figure goes, 
and there would be a very heavy loss on the 
transaction. What a good thing it would be for 
them to take a more reasonable and common- 
sense view of themselves, such as is taken of 
them by others; what a crowd of airs and ab- 
surdities would be scattered to the winds, and 
how much better it would be for them to occupy 
a humble level, do their work quietly and 
steadily, and not think of their greatness or 
their goodness at all. 

It was a nasty little insect, crawling on a lady’s 
bonnet in church, that suggested the poem in 
which Burns uttered the wish. Evidently he con- 
sidered that the lady was thinking more of her 
clothes than of worship. She was thinking of her 
clothes, and thinking how other people would be 
admiring them. It was in this point of view that 
the passage of the little insect over her bonnet 
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became so instructive. Instead of other people 
being filled with admiration, they would have a 
feeling of disgust. Instead of envying her, her 
neighbours would be pitying her. If she could 
have entered into their feelings, the absurdity and 
even the wickedness of her own feeling might have 
dawned on her. To enjoy the thought that her 
clothes were raising her in the estimation of her 
fellows, when she should have been prostrating 
her whole soul before God! Fancy a seraph 
saying to himself, ‘How much must Isaiah be 
admiring the beauty of my wings,” while veiled 
and prostrate he was exclaiming, “ Holy, holy, 
holy!” The thing is too odious. Yet among 
human creatures it is only too common. In 
children it might be pardonable, because the 
sense of incongruity is not much developed in 
them, and they are so prone to see but one thing 
at a time. But for grown-up persons to be 
thinking of the interest which their dress may be 
awakening amid the solemnities of worship is 
surely lamentable. Human weakness can hardly 
fall lower. 

Is it quite certain that the reverend gentleman 
who is conducting the service, and who is perhaps 
rebuking the insincerity and hypocrisy of his 
people, is quite free from the same fault? Is 
there not something in his air that shows him to 
be thinking of himself? That artificial manner, 
that studied diction, that elaborately fine pro- 
nunciation, that complacent tone of voice, that 
affected movement of head and hand— what self- 
satisfaction they indicate! Some of the audience, 
who are not very uncharitable, cannot help 
translating his thoughts into words—“ How 
well off, my hearers, you are for a spiritual 
guide ; and surely you know it !”—‘ Know it?” 
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mutters some indignant hearer; “what I know 
is, that you are a mere sham, and that you would 
cut a very different figure if you did really come 
out from God to tell men that the plague-spot of 
mortal sin was on them, and to urge them to flee 
for safety to the only refuge. Admire you? No, 
sir, | look on you as one of the weakest specimens 
of weak humanity; end this foolery, and be a 
man !” 

[t is so bitter a thing for vain people to accept 
the general verdict, that even when they know it, 
they have a hundred reasons for rejecting it. The 
volume of poems which Mr. Skylark published, 
fell still-born from the press. But that might 
easily be explained. The publisher had no push 
in him. A criticism inspired by bitter envy 
appeared against the bock in the Cynic. Un- 
fortunately, some very early pieces were printed 
near the beginning of the volume, and they were 
confessedly not up to the mark. Mr. Skylark 
repudiates the very obvious lesson to be drawn 
from his want of success, prepares another volume, 
goes to another publisher, spends more of his 
money, and with the same result. At last, his 
stock of good-humour, which, as in the case of 
most vain people, is pretty large, comes to an 
end; he looks on himself as an unappreciated 
genius ; people speak of him as a soured man ; 
and his influence on his fellows becomes just what 
the influence of a soured man might be expected 
to be. 

In such cases as we have been supposing, the 
effect of seeing ourselves as others see us would 
be to sweep away affectation and _ pretence, 
and make us simple-minded and guileless. — If 
our minds were less turned in on ourselves, we 
should be in far less danger. It is from in- 
dulging the habit of self-worship, or at least of 
making self in some sense our end, that we fall 
into the spirit of self-admiration and self-exalta- 
tion. Plain, honest, simple-minded people, intent 
on doing their work well, do see themselves as 
others see them. Or, if they do not, their error is 
that they fall below a just estimate of their own 
worth. Among the surprises of the day of judg- 
ment, none will be more real than theirs who ask, 
** Lord, when saw we Thee an hungered and fed 
Thee, or thirsty and gave Thee drink?” There is 
no more charming sight than a beautiful child 
unconscious of its beauty, except indeed a beauti- 
ful soul unconscious of its goodness. It is a 
happiness to think that there are such souls, 
and that the light of the Great Day, like sun- 
beams falling on buried diamonds, will reveal 
their heavenly lustre. Amid the appalling mass of 
open wickedness, of hollow pretence, and mis- 
chievous self-deception that cumbers the ground 
in this world, it is delightful to think that earth 
is blest with souls not a few, simple, humble, and 
honest, to whom it has been the joy of life to 
lighten burdens and soothe sorrows, though at no 
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and who 
have looked on this as so much a matter of 
course that it is a profound surprise to them to 
learn how highly it has been thought of by their 
Lord. 

Some of the most interesting parables of Scrip- 
ture have for their end to let men see how 
others see them. Let us take, for example, the 
parable of the ewe lamb. Notwithstanding “the 
fierce light that beats on kings,” they are often in 
utter darkness as to what is thought of their 
acts; and no king was ever more out of his 
reckoning than King David in the matter of 
Uriah. It is difficult, indeed, to understand how 
he could have gone so far as he did in that 
wretched course of self-indulgence and self-satis- 
faction that needed to be exploded by Nathan’s 
parable. If the subject were not so solemn, it 
would be amusing to observe how completely, 
and with what unsuspecting simplicity, he falls 
into Nathan’s trap. He has not the faintest idea 
what is going on, until having in great indig- 
nation condemned the culprit to death, he sees 
that the culprit is himself. When the disguise 
is plucked off, and he turns out to be “the 
man” whom he has with such indignation con- 
demned, he is simply dumbfounded ; he has not 
one word to say. If it was the most painful dis- 
covery David could have made, it was at the same 
time the most useful. Never was a man nearer 
the edge of the precipice. But for the mirror 
which Nathan held up to him, in which he so 
clearly recognised his own likeness, humanly 
speaking he would have been ruined ; but that 
could not be ; the means of saving him was the 
glimpse he got of his guilt, when he saw himself 
in another light than that of his miserable self- 
love. 

It was ina much more tragical way that the 
grand vizier of King Ahasuerus learned the lesson. 
Yet, amid all that is tragic in the story of Haman 
in the Book of Esther, his sudden reverse of 
fortune has something like a grim joke about 
it. The wonder is, how Haman could have gone 
through his task, when he found that the honour 
was not to be paid to him, but to his rival, 
and that his part was to act as lackey to 
Mordecai, and proclaim his honours before all the 
city! It was only an Oriental that could have 
done it ; an Anglo-Saxon would have died rather 
than act so humiliating a part. And, after all, 
Haman’s flunkeyism did not him from 
being hanged on the gallows which he had reared 
for his rival. It was a lesson for the world—not 
for Haman ; his end came too suddenly for him 
to profit by it. 

Somewhat less tragic was the fate of a North- 
country lawyer, of whom I have read an amusing 
anecdote. It was somewhere about the middle 
of last century that the incident occurred. A 
noble Earl, known to have a touch of mad- 
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ness in his brain, had a tenant who had fallen 
into difficulties. These had brought him under 
the power of a certain lawyer whom we shall 
call Mr. Hardie. Mr. Hardie used his power 
over “Sandy” in a remorseless way, and pre- 
sented him with a bill which was most unreason- 
able, and which the poor man was unable to 
pay. Sandy went to the Earl and told him all. 
“Leave him to me,” said the Earl, “and I will 
settle with him.” He sent for Mr. Hardie and 
bade him bring a full statement of all that was 
due to him by Sandy L On the appointed 
day the lawyer appeared and presented the bill. 
Taking him to his private room, he asked, 
“Now, are you sure that you have put down 
everything which he owes you?”—“ Quite sure, 
my lord.” The Earl then locked the door, placed 
on the table a brace of loaded pistols, opened a 
drawer, and handed to the lawyer the full tale of 
guineas. ‘‘ Now, Mr. Hardie,” he added, “ you’d 
better have a little refreshment.” — “ Thank 
you, my lord, you are very kind, and I do 
feel rather thirsty.”—“ It’s not drink I have for 
you,” said his lordship; “but you see these 
two tallow candles; you shall eat every morsel 
of them before you stir from this room.” The 
lawyer looked aghast, but smiled as if it were 
a joke. “You hear me,” said the Earl, in tre- 
mendous emphasis; “ eat these candles!” It 
Was a serious situation, in a locked room before 
an enraged Earl, known to be half-mad, and who 
was now beginning to handle the pistols. There 
was nothing for Hardie but to succumb ; the only 
relaxation he could get was liberty to use his 
penknife to cut out the wicks! The task was at 
last completed ; the Earl grimly bowed him out, 
and told him to remember his repast the next 
time he made out his account against any poor 
dog like Sandy L——. If it was not a very 
refined, it was a very plain and emphatic way 
of letting him see himself as others saw him. 
There is something interesting in the stories of 
kings in the olden times, disguising themselves, 
and mingling in easy intercourse with their 
people, from the desire to see things as_ they 
really were, and not in the light in which they 
were apt to be presented to them. The Scotch 
Jameses were said to be fond of this, and 
the disguise of Fitz-James, in the “ Lady of the 
Lake,” is a case in point. These were not the 
days of daily newspapers, nor had royal com- 
missions to inquire into everything begun to be 
thought of. Humbler men than kings, and in 
days more recent, have been known to follow the 
example. It is recorded of Thomas Campbell, 
the poet, that once, being in a remote part of 
Scotland, he made an effort to find out whether 
the fame of his poetry had travelled so far. It 
happened that a plain woman, with whom he 
came into contact, had been greatly interested in 
another member of the clan, John Campbell, of 
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Kingsland Chapel, who had recently astonished 
the world by his extensive travels in South 
Africa, having visited Lattakoo, and other re- 
mote missionary settlements. When the poet 
asked her if she had ever heard of Mr. Campbell 
and his books, she replied with an emphatic yes. 
“Then,” said the poet, greatly pleased, “ I am Mr. 
Campbell.” —“ What,” asked the woman, in delight, 
“and are you really the great Mr. Campbell ?” 
The poet was framing a modest answer, when she 
burst on him with some question about Lattakoo. 
The spell was broken, and the vision of delight 
vanished. Whether the poet had ever heard of 
Lattakoo may be doubted, but he knew at least 
that he was not “the great Mr. Campbell.” 

[ am tempted to give another anecdote of the 
like tenor. A certain Dr. Morrison, who had 
made some very fair contributions to literature, 
was travelling with a friend. In the same rail- 
way carriage was a lady, a stranger to both. 
When the lady heard her fellow-traveller spoken 
to as Dr. Morrison, she pricked up her ears. 
Addressing him, presently, she said, “ May I ask, 
sir, whether your name is Dr. Morrison ?”—“ It 
is,” said the gentleman. “Oh! sir, I amso glad 
to meet you. I have known of you so long. 
And are you really the great Dr. Morrison?” 
The question was a little puzzling, but not to be 
hastily dismissed, The gentleman was making 
some metaphysical distinctions on the meaning of 
the word “ great,” when the lady, impatient of 
his modesty, interrupted him—‘“ It is becanse | 
have derived so much benefit from your pills!” 

It is easy to be seen, from such cases, how 
one’s estimate may be taken down by getting a 
glimpse of one’s self from the outside point of 
view. But may we not go a little higher before we 
leave our subject? If it be often so useful to 
get incidentally a knowledge of other people’s 
opinions, might it not be well for us to cultivate 
the habit of taking up a position outside of our- 
selves, and to reflect what impression we are 
producing on “ others?” Here, however, a good 
deal will depend on who the “others” are. A 
boy joining a public school as Tom Brown did, 
would be in danger of losing all his nobility if 
he were to accept the judgment of certain 
“others” upon him. When he kneels in his bed- 
room to pray, “others” see him a mere canting 
hypocrite. The “others” whose eyes we are to 
borrow, must not be promiscuous, but selected 
others—selected on account of the clearness and 
soundness of their eyes. Suppose we should fix 
on two or three of the very best and purest men 
and women we know, or even on persons of 
whom we have only read, and in fancy expose 
our lives to their scrutiny : might not the result 
be very good? Might not some of our habits— 
habits unknown to the world, it may be—into 
which our self-indulgence has drawn us, assume a 
very different complexion—appear, in fact, very 
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when looked at with their 
Might we not get a higher aim for our 
life, and be raised to a higher level! And would 
not this be a useful approach to that habit which 
is the supreme attainment of good men—the 
habit of bringing everything to ‘the scrutiny of 
the All-seeing Kye ? M: ay it not be found that of 
all secondary influences that have moulded good 
men’s lives, the thought of a venerated parent 
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or friend looking down on them from heaven has 
been one of the most powerful? And where this 
powerful influence has been at work, the most 
powerful of all has seldom been wanting :—that 
which comes from the desire which Milton on his 
twenty-third birthday so beautifully expressed— 
that whether his lot in life should be mean or 
high, he might have grace to use it so 


“As ever in my great Task Master’s eye,” 
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For Thou, within no walls confined, 
Tnhabitest the humble mind ; 

Such ever bring Thee where they come, 
And going take Thee to their home. 


3. 


Dear Shepherd of Thy chosen few, 
Thy former mercies here renew : 
Here to our waiting hearts procl:im 
The sweetness of Thy saving name. 





Here may we prove the power of prayer 
To strengthen faith, and sweeten care, 
To teach our faint desires to rise, 

And bring all heaven before our eyes. 


5. 
Lord, we are few, but Thou art near ; 
Nor short Thine arm, nor deaf Thine ear; 
O rend the heavens, come quickly down, 
And make a thousand hearts Thine own! 
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JOHN SINGLETON’S 
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N the cottage 
e at the cor- 
ner of Creston 
Green, there is 
a shop—a nice, 
brisk little gene- 
ral shop—where 
one ran =—s get 
something— 
more or less 
satisfactory— of 
everything that 
one can call ne- 
cessary to life. 
Our story begins when 

this shop was kept by one 
“John Singleton,” and it is 
about forty years ago since he died. 

That was a time of sad disaster at Creston. The 
Broadshire Bank, which had an office in the nearest 
market town (as in every other in the county), 
had stopped payment. There was not a household 
in Creston which did not suffer for that somehow. 
Those who were too poor to be at all personally 
connected with banks anywhere were yet dependent 
for employment, or support, or succour from those 
who were so. The blow was all the harder to bear, 
too, because it came after a period of lavish financial 
prosperity, whose ruinous unreality had been sus- 
pected by nobody but the bank directors, The 
dividends had been so unusually large! And so 
wages had been high, and largesse liberal. 

Everybody knew at that time that John Single- 
ton’s days were numbered. But everybody who 
had lost money came to John Singleton for his 
sympathy—from the squire, who had to sell off 
all his horses, and the vicar, who had to take his 
hoys from college and put them into offices, down to 
old Mother Webb, whose annuity was gone, and who 
would have to retire to the workhouse. John found 
something cheery to say to each, though all the 
thanks he received in return was usually but the 
grudging congratulation “that he was so well out 
of the loss himself that he could easily look on the 
bright side.” For John Singleton had had no money 
in the Broadshire Bank, only a current account 
which happened to be infinitesimally tiny, because 
he had just invested the small savings of his in- 
dustrious life in the purchase of two cottages on 
Creston Green, for the benefit of his wife. “‘ Your 
mother can live in one, on the rent of the other, 
when she begins to want rest, and you are old 
enough to take the shop upon yourself,” said John 
Singleton to his sixteen-year-old son—another John, 
very like his father. It was only by little pieces of 
forethought such as this that the father and son 
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RESPONSIBILITIES. 
WOMAN,” “THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 
ever alluded to the great change which they knew 
was coming. What was there to say about death 
and dying? That was all in God’s hands. John 
Singleton was fearlessly ready for it, as they are 
who, having done their best with what they have 
seen and do know, have sounded the great mercies 
of their Father, and know that He is ready to fill up 
their short measures and to satisfy all their wants. 

John Singleton died in the first days of the Broad- 
shire Bank troubles. His wife always thought they 
hastened his end; his warm sympathies tempted 
him to hear too much and to say too much, and his 
excited emotions rapidly wore down his scanty stock 
of strength. “Thank God, you are provided for, 
Mary,” he said, with his failing voice. “You will 
And Mary did 
not contradict the humble delusion which soothed 


do as well without me as with me.” 


him, but only said, “ Please God, we ’ll do our best to 
be a credit to you, John.” 

The widow paid the doctor's bill, and legal ex- 
penses in taking over her husband’s affairs. These 
were expenses which would not recur, and she and 
her son John could live very sparingly, and they 
would soon make up the difference. 

Sut, somehow, that proved not to be so easily 
done. Changes wrought by the bank failure took 
away many customers: they diminished the ex- 
penditure of others. There were more bad debts. 
Then old Mr. Acton, who used to keep a big shop in 
Blankton, quite out of .range of Creston, being 
made bankrupt by his bank losses, retired to Snell, 
a village near Creston, and opened a little shop 
there, which closed that locality for the Single- 
tons; besides that, one or two wealthy farmers 
living midway between Snell and Creston thought 
it their duty to turn to their old crony in his mis- 
fortunes, and so dropped their dealings with the 
widow. 

Mrs. Singleton could hardly realise how rapidly 
she got “behind the world.” First she had to com- 
prehend that she was really doing so, and that her 
sense of stagnation and loss was not bred solely of 
her new isolated responsibility. Then she had to 
make a struggle against this turn of the tide, and 
then at last a frantic effort to extricate herself 
from a whirlpool which was swamping all. And 
more was lost before she could get free of the losing 
business, and might walk out of the old shop a 
ruined woman, only saved from the incubus of debt 
by paying off her creditors through a mortgage on 
her husband’s little cottages, which the efforts of a 
friendly old lawyer succeeded in raising almost to 
the amount of their actual value ! 

“They are as good as sold,” said he to young 
John. “There is no particular object in your 
mother’s beginning to pay interest.” The solicitor 
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spoke in a kindly hope of softening the blow, for 
likely that a widow like Mrs. Singleton, 
and a simple working lad 


was it 
as John must be now— 
would be able ever to pay off a mortgage ? 

Father meant the houses 
And the 


lawyer thought to himself that he was a good lad, 


“Tt must be paid off. 
for mother,” said young John simply. 


but that as soon as he began really to earn money 
he would find something else to do with it. 

The mother and son seemed to understand each 
other She 
woman still, and active, and though her duties of 
late years had fitted her rather for the position of 
a house-mother and a business woman than for the 


without many words. was a strong 


place of a working woman, she was one who 


had always held herself under the authority of 
that little word “ must,” and was prepared for any- 
thing. 
interest of the mortgage upon them, with a small 


The rent of her cottages would only pay the 
margin for necessary repairs, Young John got a 
situation in a timber-yard in the county town, and 
had to lodge there, walking over on Sunday to 
spend the day with his mother. Mrs. Singleton 
herself found rent-free quarters in a dreary little 
cottage at the corner of the green, by taking charge 
of two old women, one half-blind, and the other 
slightly paralysed, The rest of her wants she sup- 
plied by plain sewing, and sick-nursing, and charing. 

It seemed that most of the direet losers by the 
The 


sale of the squire’s horses put an end to his betting, 


Broadshire Bank were “ wonderfully upheld.” 
and he gained by that loss. The viear’s sons were 
recommended to good appointments, specially on the 
ground of their father’s ruin, and a large public sub- 
scription was divided among the other sufferers who 
Even Molly Webb was saved 
former 


could be helped so, 
the 
employers, 


from workhouse by the exertions of 
But there was no sympathy for the 
Singletons under loss that was indirect and = un- 


romantic, Some of the very people who talked 
about the wonderful compensations of Providence, 
and how one door opened when another shut upon 
themselves, were inclined to think that dead John 
Singleton ought to have managed better for his widow 
and orphan. The think that 
Mrs. Singleton realise her 
changed position unless they took pains to teach 
it to The used to chat 
with her, took no notice of her except to issue a 
Nobody felt bound to 
Why didn’t 


young John become an agricultural labourer and live 


seemed to 
likely to 


women 
Was) not 


her, farmers’ wives who 
command or to find fault. 
help her, but many felt free to criticise. 


with his mother? they asked ; wouldn't that be more 
natural and proper? But perhaps the boy was wiser 
to look out for himself, and to begin as he meant. to 
goon. Mrs. Singleton found, in those days, that her 
best friends—those most ready to give her work, and 


to say a heartening word to her—were those who 
were generally called “hard men,” because they were 
not ready to admit the unlimited claims of reckless 


relatives, or to carry messes of savoury pottage after 
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prodigals, in case they should otherwise have to eat 
of those terrible swine’s husks which have been 
known to produce such salutary results. It was one 
of these who got John his situation in the timber- 
yard, 

Years after, Mrs. Singleton used to say, “No 
woman knows the good or the evil that is in the 
world, or the help and strength there is in God, until 
she has stood alone, a widow.” 

At the wages which young John first received, he 
could not save more than a few pence a week. But 
he began with that. All the other men in the yard 
smoked ; John did not. All the other men drank 
John took the pledge. All the other men 
bought themselves Sunday suits—quite unfit for 
smart satin 


heer. 


after working uses—with ties, and 
oceasional silk hats. John’s best suit was exactly 
like what he wore in the yard, only fresh. All the 
other men bought newspapers, and song-books and 
novelettes, which they tore up when read. 
subscribed a yearly mite to the Reading Club, and 
went there so regularly that he got quite friendly 
with the gentleman—a young arechiteet—who gave 
his services as the club’s supervisor, and was invited 
from his 


John 


to his house, and got the loan of books 
private library, and his help and sympathy in choos- 
ing and reading them. 

John Singleton had fewer friends among lads of 
his own class and age than he might have had, but 
for the habits imposed on him by his life’s aim, 
But he was soon a good friend to many with whom 
he could searcely call friends. Somehow, they came 
to him in their scrapes, beeause he had none of his 
own, His life had a distinct purpose, and a life 
with a purpose always gains a dignity of its own, 
which sets it in the counsellor’s place, whence it can 
reach out a hand of sympathy to others. Even 
older people began to talk to John as they did not 
always talk to each other. His own life being real, 
he was made free of the reality in other lives. 

And so years passed on, and John’s wages rose, 
and the little store began to increase. ‘The goal of 
his hopes appeared on the horizon, and yet, as is 
so often the case, the last bit of the race was the 
hardest of all. For John was now a man of twenty- 
four, and John fell in love. Kitty Ray, the daughter 
of the foreman at the timber-yard, was such a pretty, 
lively girl, and she was always kind and civil to 
John, and treated him on quite a different footing 
from the other workmen. (She heard her father praise 
John, and say that he was a young man who was 
sure to get on—he must be saving a good bit of 
money already.) John never said a word of love to 
Kitty Ray, but he could not help feeling as if sun- 
shine broke over the yard whenever she entered it, 
and doubtless she could see the sunshine on his face. 
John never said much about Kitty to his mother, 
but she noticed that he grew a little absent-minded. 
And the good woman found oceasien to say that every 
life should have justice for itself as well as show 
generosity to others, and that the real good of any- 
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body was the real goud of everybody, and that happy 
hearts made active hands, and that every good soul 
we could link to our own must be a new hand on that 
gable of life at which we must all take a Jong pull, 
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is guided by better hands; for houses and riches may 
be the inheritance from parents—aw it’s little John 
has got from his father and me—but a prudent wife 
is from the Lord. Am’ the heart will not be con- 
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“They went straight back to Creston.”—p. 306, 


and a strong pnil, and a pull all together. Mrs. Single- 
ton actually made a journey to the town to get a look 
ut Kitty. She thought it was a pity that she wore 
her hair in a fringe over her forehead, and it did 
strike her that Kitty's style of dress would be a sore 
tax on such wages as Jolin’s. 

“ But, after all, it is not for me to make or to 
mar,” she decided, as she trudged home. “The lad 


1040 


tradicted—only sometimes the heart’s not in it at all, 
but just the faney !” 

It must be owned that Kitty’s appearance did 
sometimes give John a qualm. She certainly did 
not look dressed for the part he wanted her to 
play. But he had the belief of his young man’s 
vanity, that if she loved him, all would be well. It 


hurt him once when he heard her speak ot an elderly 
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woman who was earning her living as his own mother 
did as “a scrubby old thing.” But that was only 
her thoughtlessness ; she meant no harm. 

The way in which John came finally to tell her 
the story of his life was in this wise. <A fellow- 
workman of his proposed to set up in_ business 
for himself in a little He was a 
smart, dashing, talkative fellow, but very clever at 
his trade. He suggested to John that he should 
join him as his partner. He knew John had saved 
a little money ; together they could make such use 
oi it that it doubled and trebled. 
Risk ? there was hardly any risk. There must be a 
little—you know, just a litthe—or the prospect would 
“ Nothing venture, nothing have.” 
If this scheme did turn 


town not far off. 


would be soon 


not be so good. 

John was sorely tempted. 
out well, it would enable him to discharge his respon- 
sibilities much sooner than he otherwise would, and 
he should be started on so hopeful a line that he 
might actually propose to Kitty at once. But if it 
failed 2? Then the savings of years would be gone, 
and he might even have other liabilities to discharge 
before he could begin to accumulate again. His 
mother's old age had been put in sore peril of bitter 
dependence through nobody’s fault. Should he 
imperil it again, in mere “haste to grow rich?” No; 
he felt he must not. He felt quite sure Kitty would 
agree with him. Now was an opportunity to con- 
sult her by telling her the truth about himself, 
which he had often wished she could know, lest he 
was lowered in her eyes by his comrades’ sneers 


“ 


about his “ vloseness.” 

He found an opportunity one day, standing in the 
wood-yard, with the sunbeams gleaming through 
green leaves overhead, and making their shadows 
dance upon the shaven planks, (It was long before 
John Singleton could see those dancing shadows 
Without an aching at his heart.) 

When he told her of the offer which had been 
made him, she remarked eagerly that of course he 
would take it. 

“ Not of course,” he said quietly, “ but rather, I 
fear, ‘of course not ’—for reasons which I will ex- 
plain.” And then he told his story. 

Kitty looked down. If John could have borne to 
watch her, he would have seen her pout. He did 
hear vexation in the tone in which she said— 

“And if you do let this chance go by, what out- 
look have you ?” 

“When I 
“IT will go and start 
myself, in a very small way. I will live with mother 
in one of the cottages, and have my saw-yard in its 
Or my mother 


these cottages,” said he, 
there, for 


have freed 


back to Creston 


garden, and we will let the other. 

will live in one cottage, and perhaps take a lodger, 

and [ will live in the other, and pay rent. to her. 

That is, if I marry, you see,” he added quietly. 
“Tt’s not a way to get on quickly,” said Kitty. 
“Getting on isn’t everything,” returned John. 

“ Doing one’s duty as one goes along is more.” 

Kitty was silent. Then she said, “ Your mother 
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would not like your sacrificing such prospects for 
her. She may be able to work for a long while yet.” 

‘I shan’t ask her advice here,” said John, reso- 
lutely. “It’s not my business to tempt her to risk 
herself. I hope she will be able to work for years 
yet ; but it’s not my place to keep her at it.” 

There was a tone in John’s voice now which Kitty 
might have understood, had she been giving heed. 

“You ll be a poor man all your days, John Single- 
ton,” she said. This is the tide in your affairs that 
might lead you to fortune; but if you won't take 
it, you'll go on in the shallows, and have to marry 
some dull girl who won't expect anything better 
than drudging at the washtub and the scrubbing 


oer 


brush.” 

“T should not wish a wife who is ready to risk 
that my mother in her age shall be condemned to 
labours she shrinks from in her own youth and 
health,” said John Singleton. 

“There was no use in asking my opinion, if your 
own was made,” retorted Kitty, with real temper. 

“T hoped our opinions would agree,” said John 
Singleton, turned slowly away. At that 
moment, he felt as if he had been mad ever to have 
given two thoughts to Kitty Ray, and her power 
over him was broken for ever. But an ache and a 
longing was in his heart. He had wakened from his 
dream—yet he could not forget how sweet it had 
For the first time he felt the burden of his 


as he 


been. 
responsibilities. 
upon our circumstances which turns the balance and 
makes them outweigh our courage. 

John Singleton took to working regularly over 
The books he borrowed in those days were 
He used to shrink irritated 


It is always some human hand laid 


hours. 
never novels or poems. 
under his mother’s silent, searching glance. He 
buried the last of his boyhood in the grave of his 
love for Kitty Ray. But he turned away from those 
obsequies a strong, cheerful man. He did not ever 
speak bitterly of women, though he was sometimes 
silent when others gushed forth in sentiment, as if 
every girl was an unselfish and unworldly angel. 

“The Bible does not say that,” he remarked. “It 
says that the price of the virtuous woman is far above 
rubies—and rubies are not lying about everywhere 
the moment we want to pick up something.” 

He had conquered the pain completely by the time 
that Kitty Ray was married to the young workman 
who had proposed to take him into partnership, and 
who presently gave forth every sign of rampant 
prosperity, 

Surely he had his reward on that glorious summer 
noon when his mother came up to the town and 
met him at the Market Cross, and they went to- 
gether to the lawyer's office and paid off the mort- 
gages ! 

They went straight back to Creston, where all 
was ready now for John’s carrying out the plan 
which he had unfolded to the scorn of Kitty Ray. 
And in this day of triumph completion, 
they spoke as little as they had at the beginning 


and 




















of the struggle. Only his mother put her hand 
through his arm. And Jolin could remember she 
had done so as she walked with him from his father’s 
grave. 

That is many years ago now. Mrs. Singleton 
does really live in one of the little cottages, and 
she is called “old Mrs. Singleton,” because there 
is a pretty young Mrs. Singleton, who lives, not in 
the other cottage—that has grown too small for 
John and his family—but in the old square house at 
the nearest corner of the green. For John has got a 
quiet but substantial business, and is one of the 
people of importance in Creston. “It is not only 
because he is an employer of labour,” says the squire, 
“but he is a man of character also.” 

As for Kitty and her husband, they flourished for 
a long while, during which period everybody said 
that it was really sad that John Singleton’s mistaken 
sense of duty had given him such a terrible pull- 
back. Kitty drove in her own gig, and kept “a 
cook and a housemaid.” Presently people said she 
drank a little, and that the couple quarrelled. 
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Finally, the husband ran away, when it was found 
that his affairs were utterly wrong, and that his 
creditors would not get three-farthings in the pound. 
And Kitty went home to her father’s house and 
disgraced it, and made everything there very miser- 
able. 

People say to John Singleton sometimes, “ Nobody 
knows what you might have been if you’d only had 
a thorough education and a good start, instead of 
being handicapped with that heavy responsibility.” 

Says John Singleton, “That responsibility was 
my education, and the best education in the world— 
what the wisest parent cannot give, unless it’s the 
will of God. I don’t know what I’d have been with- 
out it. It taught me what money is and what it 
isn’t, and what it can do and what it can’t, and how 
it may make friends of fools, and an enemy of God. 
There’s a deal of common-sense in the Bible. You 
don’t get high spiritual meaning without common- 
sense, but within it. And I think I know the truth 
of the prophet’s saying, ‘That it is good for a man 
that he bear the yoke in his youth.” 








DISCONTENT. 


BY THE REV. 


HAT is the worst calamity 
which could befall any 
human being? How many 
and how varied would the 
answers be, which any hun- 
dred persons would give to 
this question. One good 
man’s answer was this: 
“The very worst calamity, 

[ should say, which could befall any human being 
would be to have his own way from his cradle to 
his grave; to have everything he liked for the 
asking, or even for the buying ; never to deny him- 
self, and never to want.” With many people this 
condition would be the very ideal of all possible 
expectation and good. Dissatisfaction with what 
they have, and a restless craving for what they 
have not, is at present a prominent feature in all 
classes of society. Whether we regard the restless 
pursuit for novel excitements and pleasures, or 
ihe ever-new schemes for getting money easily, 
or the dreams of political enthusiasts: they 
all point to the same inner disorder of rest- 
less discontent. The social life of all European 
peoples is feverish with expectation of good, not 
so much from inner culture, as from external 
circumstance. 

With many, the dream is of an ill-defined 
equality, which shall obliterate all social and 
other distinctions, and make all classes one. 
The pictures of endless variety and diversity, in 
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the grasses, flowers, trees, mountains and rivers, 
teach such dreamers no lesson. The natural 
wealth of countries is most unevenly distributed. 
Beauty of face and form is most variable, and so 
are health and strength. Intellectual faculties are 
not less capricious. Some have keen perceptions ; 
some an ear for sweet sounds ; some great energy 
and enthusiasm ; some love of order and grasp of 
details ; some are lethargic, dull, and wasteful. 
Theorise and dream as we will, no such equality 
is to be found in any department of life ; and no 
external or artificial arrangement could ever 
make a discontented mind contented, or an idle 
man energetic. 

All men cannot be masters. “Servant” does 
mean one who is to serve and obey, and that 
gladly, and not one who is to rule, and be discon- 
tented if he cannot. One man’s opinion never 
‘an be as good as some other man’s. Quality and 
quantity are not the same factors. Weighing and 
counting are not the same processes. A child or 
youth never can be absolved from obedience to 
parents. Young Individuality may be rude to 
Old Authority, but it never can have in youth 
the experience of age. Women and men must 
remain different factors in the secial order, and 
they must discharge different duties. The ten- 
dency of some is to seek .0 cancel all distinctions ; 
to degrade service, obedience, and contentment. 
Many want to lead, few to follow. Hence the 
discontent of our age. 
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But if this equality may not be, can men ever 
be satisfied? Nay, could they be if it did 
exist? If society were all of one pattern, one 
type, one colour, how monotonous would exist- 
ence become! There would be little or no 
need of kindly offices for each other; little 
to bind society into a unity, springing from 
the fact that each needs to study and consider 
the other. No capacity to rejoice in excellencies 
and powers greater than your own ; no ideal 
possible or allowed; no differences calling for 
charity ; no burdens calling for patience and 
self-denial ; no want appealing to generosity. 
no weakness to train gentleness. The dream of 
equality in such respects, if it could be realised, 
would barter some of our most precious treasures 
for very questionable gains. To be satisfied with 
what we have, and to be happy where we are, is 
the sure road to secure more, and to rise higher ; 
while to be discontented is an equally sure way 
to lose what we already possess, and to sink deeper 
than we are at present. 

It would be well in life if discontented persons 
would sometimes consider the advantages rather 
than the disadvantages of the position they oceupy. 
The law of compensation is everywhere. * The 
absence of loftiness may give security. The want 
of capacity may exempt from many anxieties. 
The lowliest and commonest things are needed by 
the lordliest. The sunlight needs the purple hills 
and the happy flowers to display its glory. The sea- 
shore needs the coral-builder. The farmer needs 
the stones and worms to ventilate his field. The 
Elder Cato said that ‘fools had their uses, for wise 
men learned from them.” Failure has been a bless- 
ing to multitudes, ‘I never found my welfare 
until I lost it,” said a good man. It is through the 
failure of the stamen that you get the secretion of 
the honey ; and so many of life’s failures have 
produced the honey of love, and sympathy, and 
kindness. It is sad to have to say, that not a few 
faces one meets with bear deep traces of discon- 
tent and restlessness. Perhaps nothing is more 
remarkable in the Royal Hospital for Incurables 
than the sweetness and thankful content written 
legibly on the faces of its suffering inmates. 
Harsh, stern, sour faces are not seen here. The 
law of compensation is manifest. Can it be the 
fact that so much suffering and so deep a sense 
of trust, begotten of conscious helplessness, are 
needed in life to dethrone self, to sweeten our 
natures, and to make us more thankful for any- 
thing we have, than discontented because of 
“ littles ” we have not? 

Surely we may find a spring of comfort in our 
very disadvantages. The dulness of Nicodemus 
has always seemed to me to have given the world 
a large blessing. Your sherp, confident man would 
never have asked questions in the way Nicodemus 
did. And perhaps that reply, ‘‘ God so loved the 


world,” had never been given to a man confident 
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of his own cleverness. Our very troubles, and 
struggles, and doubts may yet be a comfort and 
help to someone we otherwise may never have 
helped. Even life’s wrecks, if properly illumi- 
nated, may yet become beacons to future mariners, 
The great lesson of life is to know how to be 
happy, and how to be satisfied, Laboured rest- 
lessness or indolent whining are life’s curse ; to 
eat, and not be satisfied. The blessing of life is to 
hunger and eat the bread of truth and righteous. 
ness ; not to be without enterprise, not to glorify 
dulness, deadness, or stagnation ; but to labour 
gladly for the best, thankful for whatever fortune 
brings. Constant glad activity, with inner rest, is 
the true ideal ; finding life’s best not in money, or 
luxury, but in watching the change of seasons, in 
cloud pictures, in the growth of bud and blossom, 
the sweet faces and hopes of children ; finding 
interest in helping others who are more lowly and 
suffering; taking a pleasure in serving with 
fidelity ; thinking, loving, hoping, praying, work- 
ing: these have power to give true joy, thus taking 
Christ’s yoke in meekness and lowliness, and so 
finding rest. It is only such lowly ones who can 
truly sing the anthem, “ Even so, Father, for so 
it seemeth good in Thy sight.” 

tod wishes all His children to be happy, all to 
prosper ; there is no inherent virtue in poverty 
or failure. Religion and worldly failure have no 
necessary connection with each other ; we should 
hold every gain as a talent for the glory of God 
and the service of man. It is not wrong to get 
more than others; it is our duty to fully em- 
ploy all our faculties, powers, opportunities. 
Only whatever we get, whatever superiority to 
others we may obtain, must be used, not to de- 
spise them, not to injure them, or grind them 
down, not for any other purpose than to be used 
as a sacred trust, lent to us as stewards to help 
and bless men, and so to lift them up, as that God 
may be honoured in thus serving men. Few 
may thus be leaders, but these few are respon- 
sible for the welfare of the many. Whether, 
therefore, we have leisure or a loving nature, 
riches or intellect, position or natural brightness, 
whatever our gifts, they are not ours; they are 
lent us by God for the service of all whom we 
can influence, brighten, and bless. 

The deep great want of life is heart: “a 
heart for a thing,” a purpose fixed, and then death 
or victory. To find our joy in determined doing, 
would banish restless discontent. Energy, pur- 
pose, resolution, in gladly discharging the daily 
duties of life, as a service which is well-pleasing 
to God, and as the best we can render, would bring 
every worker happiness. To work merely for 
money or what money can give us, with no love for 
our toil, no interest in others who are over us, must 
make toil a drudgery, and fill the imagination 
with restless dreams and deluded fancies. How- 
ever much money such a worker may earn, he 
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will be discontented. Money is not the only 
test, or the safest, of a people’s happiness. Glad 
service is more than money. The heart-full is 
more than the hand-full. The heart can control 
the hand, but the hand cannot control the heart. 
What I am is more than what I have. Heart- 
full means expansion, generosity, breadth, 
culture, love. Hand-full too often means grasp- 
ing, keeping, meanness, and selfishness. 

That is a very common saying, ‘The more you 
do for people, and the more you give way to 
them, the more they want and the more dissatis- 
fied they become.” We all do well to remember, 
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that inner desire and demand grow more rapidly 
than outer supply can ever minister to. The 
desire feeds on what you give it, and grows, and 
so far from being satisfied, often only has larger 
capacity to be more dissatisfied. This may not 
prevent a wise concession where proved abuses 
exist, but it may guard us against the delusion 
that concession can ever satisfy mere discontent. 
Nothing we can give can ever satisfy that. The 
happy man will be the natural heart-singer, who 
has found delight in that sweet Psalm, “ Fret not 
thyself; rest in the Lord; wait patiently for Him, 
and He shall give thee the desire of thine heart.” 
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ae , 
AD GLOW at morn: 

ya The rose half tempted into blooming red ; 
oe Bright hopes just born 

That, ere the eve, must shed 

Their petals, though we never deem them dead. 


A warmth at noon, 
Full-souled and odorous ; and life all fair 
As summer moon, 
When stars lace beams as rare 
As Jaughter which hath not behind some eare. 


A rest at eve: 

The ardour and the heat of day is o’er. 
Hope can deceive 

No longer ; life no more 

Can weave romances from a poet's lore. 


A hush at night: 
We fold our wings as birds that seek the nest. 
Earth is bedight 


With rose no more. The zest 
Of life sinks with the sunlight in the west. 
7 * ‘ x 

It is no dream, 

No eastle-building time, that we eall life ; 
To cateh the gleam 

Of heaven in the strife, 

Our toil must tend to reach the better life. 


There is much room 

For gratitude, much room for tenderness 
In all the gloom 

Of sorrow, much to bless, 

If we will labour more, and murmur less. 


Let us not turn 
To seek in clouds our happiness, but try 
Each day to learn 
That near home blessings lie. 
Those die to live who first have lived to die. 
HARRIET KENDALL. 
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No. 18. CALMING OF THE SEA AND DEMONIAC, 
To read—St. Luke viii. 22—39. 







HE SrA CALMED. 
(Read 22 — 235.) 
Question on the 
story —(a) The 
time —— evening, 
after a long day 
and 
teaching — crowd 


of healing 


at last dispersed 
— Christ 
rest —desires to 


needs 


go over to quiet 
region on other, 
Ze., eastern side 
of Sea of Galilee; (6) The 


Whose boat would 


Ee 
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{ 
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place. 


He use? So St. Peter and 

eee : : 

others get in — boat is 

pushed off—sails set. Christ in utter weariness 


at once falls asleep—His head on a_ pillow — 
probably the leathern cushion of the steersman. 
(Mark iv. 38.)  (c) The danger. At first all goes 
well—then sudden storm sweeps down the moun- 
tains—raises great billows in the lake—the boat 
rapidly begins to fill with water—even these ex- 
perienced boatmen much afraid. What do they 
do? What do they say? The ‘“ Master” of the 
sea hears. (d) The rescue. What does Christ do? 
Can picture Him calm and unmoved, quietly speak- 
ing—at once the wind and sea _ still--knew their 
Master—obeyed Him. What did He ask the dis- 
ciples? They had some faith, but it was not ready 
when wanted. 

Lesson. (1) Lapect trouble. Times of danger 
to body and soul come to all—accidents—tempta- 
tions—sorrows—trials of faith, ete. How shall we 
meet them? (2) Haupect help. The moment Christ 
is called He will hear. Each as much His eare as if 
alone in world, He ¢s ready help in all time of need. 
None ever came to Him in vain. 

Il. THE DEMONIAC CALMED, 
(1) The sufferer. Describe a poor, wild, naked 
madman, living in dark rocky caves (no kind 
asylums in those days), imagining himself possessed 


(Read 26—39.) 


by legions of devils—sometimes placed under re- 
straint—then bursting his fetters. Now he meets 
What does he say? Seems 
to have had some glimmering knowledge of Who 
Christ was—begs Him not to torment him—for even 
devils believe in God’s power, and tremble. (James 
li. 19.) (2) The Now picture Christ— 
what a contrast—pure, holy, calm, dignified—face 
beaming with compassion—speaks the word—the 


Jesus, just disembarked. 


Saviour. 





evil spirits obey—leave the man—destroy the swine 
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LESSONS FOR SCHOOL 
LUKE’S GOSPEL. 








AND HOME. 








—and another human soul finds peace. What has 
Christ done? (a) Healed his body. He obtains 
clothes—lives in future respectably. (0) Healed his 
mind. The man sits at Christ’s feet—being taught 
by Him. (c) Sent him on a mission. He must go 
and tell his friends of his cure and Who has eured 
him—thus make Christ known. How unlike the 
Gadarenes, who asked Christ to depart. 

Lesson. He healeth all thy diseases. 


No. 19. A CHILD AND A WOMAN. 


To read—Nt. Luke viii. 41—56. 
I. THE CHILD RAISED. (Read 41, 42, 49—56.) 
Remind how Christ came to all classes of persons, 
rich, poor, old, young, ete. Who is this that comes 
to-day ? A father in trouble—his only child, a girl 
of twelve, at the point of death. What did Jairus ask 
Christ todo? (See Mark v, 23.) Had perhaps seen 
Him touch the leper (Matt. viii. 3) or put His hands 
on blind man (John ix. 6). Will Jesus do the same 
to his child? What did But 
who is this hurrying to meet Jairus (verse 49)? A 
servant from the house. What is the news? All is 
over—no need to trouble Christ to come. But what 
Only believe, and she shall be whole. 
Can these words come true? Now they reach the 
house. Whom did Christ take into the room? The 
same three disciples who were with him at the 
Transfiguration. What did Christ say? To Him 
death but a sleep from which He could rouse anyone. 
But there must be no mocking of His power, so 
what did He do? Put out the scoffers—takes the 
child’s hand—speaks with authority—lo! the child 
lives. What a wonderful scene! Parents in excite- 
ment forget she must be hungry—Christ bids them 


Jesus do at once ? 


does He say ? 


give her food. 

Lessons. (1) Christ’s power. Is Lord of all, even 
of death. Will hereafter raise ad/ to life (1 Cor. xv. 
22)—meanwhile gives life to dead souls. (Eph. ii. 1.) 
Remind of conversion of gaoler of Philippi. (Acts 
xvi. 31.) (2) Christ’s tenderness. No rebuke to 
father. Gentle dealing with child—lifts her up— 
orders food. Shows has feelings like ourselves— 
therefore may go boldly to Him. (Heb. iv. 15.) 

Il. THE WoMAN HEALED. (Read 43—48.) Go 
back to Christ on way to ruler’s house—large crowd 
thronging Him. Who came behind Him? Poor sick 
woman had heard of Christ—believed in His power. 
What did she do? What happened immediately ? 
What did Christ ask? Did He not know? Yes— 
but wanted her to confess her faith openly. What 
did the woman do then? Came trembling, told her 
tale, how she believed, came near, touched Christ, 
was made whole. How was she encouraged? Christ 
bade her go in peace—be of good comfort—her faith 
had saved her. 

























Lessons. (1) The power of faith. Comes by 
hearing. (Rom. x. 17.) We have heard all our lives, 


Have we thus earnestly sought Christ—put trust in 
Him—asked for sins to be forgiven—souls made 
whole? (2) Duty of public confession of Christ. 
This duty for all. 10.) 
afraid to say prayers in presence of others—to take 


(Rom. x. School-boy not 
the side of what is right, pure, honest, truthful, ete. 
Then will be blessed by Christ. 


No. 20. Mission Work. 
To read—St. Luke ix. 1—27. 

[. THE SENT. (Read 1—11). Reeall 
Christ’s choosing apostles (Matt. x. 1); time now come 
What was their 
To preach the Gospel, ée., tell people of 
What 
work miracles, heal 
Must 
dress simply, live plainly on what was given them, 
and make friends ; not go from house to house. So 
they start in pairs for mutual help and company. 

Whom does the news reach ? Herod, the governor, 
hears of Christ. What does He think of Him? See 
the force of a guilty conscience. 

II. THE APOSTLES RETURN. (Read 10—17.) Soon 
the Apostles return after a few days’ absence. They 
eagerly tell their news. They have preached, and 
been listened to—cured the sick—cast out devils— 
been well received. What does Christ do? Send 
thei out again? No—takes them into retirement— 
probably prays with them—tells them of mistakes— 
prepares them for going out again after His ascension 


APOSTLES 


for them to begin their mission. 
work ? 
Christ—His coming—His love—His claims. 
were their helps? Power to 


diseases, ete.' What were their instructions 7 


—preaches before them, that they may learn. 
LESSON. 

together. 
Then follows a miracle. 

points:—(a) The people's need. Had brought their sick 


Work and prayer must always go 


Draw out the fotlowing 


(verse 11), been waiting, listening—provisions all spent 
(6) The 
Apostles’ unbelief. Had seen other miracles. Water 


—-too late and far from home to get more. 


turned into wine, draught of fishes, ete., yet now seem 
(ec) The Saviour’s word. 
The people must be fed—Apostles take what they 
have willingly—it than 
Let children point out the obvious lessons 


to doubt Christ’s power. 


give it becomes more 

enough, 

of order—sitting in rows—-thanks before eating food 
thrift in saving the fragments. 

LESSON. Lord, evermore give us this bread. 

Iii. TH APOSTLES’ TESTIMONY. (Read 18—26.) 
Apostles now had seen Christ do, and done them- 
their 
Who answers for 


time should declare 
So He asks them. 


sut time to 


selves, many miracles 
faith in Him. 
all ? tell this abroad not vet 
Must learn that Christ is to suffer—die 
What must His followers do also ? 


come, 
rise again, 
They must deny 
themselves—confess Him boldly before men. 

LESSON. 


Nocross, no crown. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 








NOTES. 


3. Serip. A wallet for food, ete. 
5. Shake off dust. An Eastern custom signifying 
that they have nothing in common, 


No. 21. 


To read—St. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
Luke ix, 28—45. 
I. GLORY IN SUFFERING. (Read 28—36.) Question 
on the story. (a) The time—one evening after long 
day of usual work—talking, teaching, healing. Pie- 
ture Christ and three chosen disciples—which were 
they ?—climbing mountains, getting views of Lake 
of Galilee, seeing sunset, at last reaching the top, 
darkness coming on. What did Christ go for? Not 
merely prayer, but special communion with God. 
(6) The vision. Picture the scene. The mountain- 
top—Christ praying — brightness suddenly _light- 
ing up His face and dress—two men appearing in 
glory. Who are they? Moses the lawgiver, whose 
death and burial were so mysterious (Jude 9), and 
Elijah the prophet, who ascended to heaven (2 
Kings ii. 11). (c) The conversation. What did they 
talk about? Christ’s power and Kingdom? No! 
but about His death! But was there no glory in 
it? Yes; the glory of saving souls (Heb. ii, 9; xii. 
2), of losing none given Him by God—of drawing all 
men to Him. (John xii. 32.) Meanwhile what were 
the three Apostles doing? Now they wake up, and 
see Moses and Elijah. What does St. Peter say ? 
Why does he want these tents? How delightful to 
stay there always—no more long travels, or taking 
up cross—only seeing Christ’s glory. What happens 
next? Another voice. Whose is 
it? Now they are indeed afraid. But Jesus is there 
—He speaks, and touches them—they know His 
voice—no more fear—they descend with Him. 
LEssons. (1) Seeking God. Christ went to pray 
—found God's presence. This promised to all who 
draw nigh to Him. (James iv. 8.) Therefore seek 
(2) Hearing God. Apostles told 
God speaks by His Son (Heb. i. 2), 
Tells of glory in 


cloud—another 


more earnestly. 
to “hear Him.” 
His life, His sufferings, His death. 
suffering, bearing patiently, denying self. 

II. GLorY IN WorK. (Read 37—45.) Now 
Christ returns to daily life. What is the first sight 
A poor lunatie boy—constant fits, foaming 

What a contrast to the beautiful vision 
of the night! What is the first thing He hears ? 
Of the Apostles’ want of faith. But Christ at once 
cures the boy—casts out the devil—restores the child 


He sees ? 
at mouth. 


to his father. This is what He came to do—to over- 


come the works oi the devil—to put away effects of 
sin—thus to show glory of God. 


Lesson. He went ubout doing good. 


NOTE, 


28. A mountain. Vrobably Hermon, 


«Sea X10e——_-- 
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**He drew her to his side, and asked her many questions,” —p, 314. 


CHAPTER I. 


ey (Tah 
= [ey 


—TOTTIE MAKES UP HER MIND. 

was a bleak March day, and Farmer West 
was bustling in and out of his snue farm- 
house. He could boast of the most compact 
and most carefully eultivated farm in’ Blankshire, 
and coming in for the twentieth time out of the sleet 


and driving snow, he stood by his wife’s side on the 
cheerful kitehen hearth. 

“foam all in a fret about those young lambs, 
Martha,” he exclaimed; “ they are away in the north 
meadow, and not a serap of shelter will they get except 


what their mothers afford them, the poor ereatures. 














This hail and snowstorm is more than provoking. 
Just when we were expecting fairer weather, too! I 
am obliged to hurry off to town the moment the storm 
abates a bit, and there’s not a man about the place. 
Well, | am troubled about those lambs, and that’s 
certain.” 

Farmer West had a very round, good-humoured, 
weather-beaten face ; and a face just its counterpart, 
just as round, just as good-natured, but not the least 
weather-beaten, now gazed up at him from the hearth- 
rug, and a little girl of about six said in a piping 
treble 

“Tl go and see about the lambs, father—I know 
the north field quite well, and I°ll go to see to the 
poor wee lambies, my own self—I’d like to,” 

“Yon’ll do nothing of the kind, Tottie,” said her 
mother in a sharp tone—“ my word ! isn’t it enough 
to have all the men fashing themselves from morning 
to night about the dumb creatures, without you 
running out to make a muck of yourself in that way ? 
No, miss, you shall sit here nice and proper—you have 
got your good frock on, and your clean pinafore and 
your neat little bronze shoes—and is it I that am 
going to allow you to run out like a wild child, and 
get yourself maybe swallowed up in a snow-drift? 
No, no, Tottie, you'll stay at home—and there’s a 
nice little cake baking for a good child in the oven. 
lam not going to say who the child is, only she must 
be good and not ina mess. Cakes never get baked 
for messy little girls—never.” 

Tottie sighed ; it was a short and full sigh of satis- 
faction, for she was by no means above the delights of 
afresh eake baked in the oven for herself. She sat 
down in front of the glowing hearth, and, folding her 
hands in her lap, forgot the lambs on the spot. 

“Tt would have done her no harm to take a run 
“T don’t 
hold with little girls being cooped up before the fire; 
Only, Tottie, you 


when the storm was over,” said her father. 
but have it your own way, wife. 
area good child to think of the lambs.” 

“T?m thinking of that cake now what’s baking for 
a good little girl,” said Tottie ; “ mother—isn’t it for 
me?” 

“Maybe: ’t is for cousin Phyllis,” said the mother ; 
—I am expecting that 
poor child any time now, John,” continued Mrs. West, 
addressing her husband. ‘“ Her father said he would 
drive her over to-day, and I do hope the change will 
do the poor thing good.” 


“we'll say nothing yet awhile. 


Farmer West, buttoning his great-coat well about 
his ears, went out again into the storm and snow, 
and Tottie sat by the fire and thought of the little 
eake which was baking for her in the oven. 

She thought of the cake a great deal, but she also 
thought a little bit about the lambs, and a little bit 
as well about her cousin Phyllis, who was coming to 
stay with her fora short time, and who was, so her 
mother expressed it, a very sad little girl, who would 
cry perhaps a great deal, and make her, Tottie, 
extremely miserable. 

“T wish she would stay away,” murmured Tottie 


MOTHERLESS. 
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West in a soft little tone under her breath; “if she 
was not coming there would be no doubt who the 
nice little cake was for; but now perhaps she will 
have half of it, or perhaps she will have the whole 
of it. Oh! how I shall hate her if she eats up the 
whole of my cake.” 

Just then Mrs. West returned to the kitchen. 

“Tottie,” she said, “get up from the fire this minute 
—why, your face has turned as red as a peony. My 
word! what will cousin Phyllis say to cheeks like 
those ?” 

Tottie murmured crossly, “I don’t care for cousin 
Phyllis—I want to go out to the lambs.” 

Tottie’s words only came out in a murmur, for she 
did not want her mother to hear them, and at that 
moment the attention of both mother and daughter 
was diverted by the sound of wheels, and a chaise, 
drawn by a large bay horse, was driven into the yard. 

A pale, sad-looking man was driving the chaise, 
and he now jumped down, and taking a girl a couple 
of years older than Tottie in his arms, ran with her 
into the kitchen. 

“ Here, Martha,” he exclaimed, “here’s Phyllis, and 
here’s her little trunk. No, no, Martha, thank you 
kindly, but I can’t stay a moment—I want to get 
back home before nightfall, and I shall find it diffi- 
cult enough to accomplish this, even as it is. No tea 
for me, thank you, Martha. Now, good-bye, little 
woman, and come back with rosy cheeks at the end 
of a fortnight.” 

This scene occupied about two minutes, and while 
it was going on Tottie stood and stared very hard 
at her cousin. 

Phyllis was as pale as Tottie was rosy, and as dark 
as Tottie was fair. She was also, perhaps, as sad as 
Tottie’s little heart was 
beginning to soften towards this melancholy visitor, 


Tottie was merry and happy. 


but when Mrs. West went up to the forlorn-looking 
girl, and put her arms about her in the most motherly 
fashion, and bustled her up-stairs, to the room she was 
to share with Tottie, this little maiden’s heart became 
sore and angry again, and she made up her mind that 
there was going to be a great fuss made about Phyllis, 
and that she for one would not like her. 
CHAPTER I.—“‘ NOBODY WANTS ME.” 


PHYLLIS black 
Tottie, gazing at her, thought her eyes as black as her 


came down in her frock to tea. 
frock. 

“ T don’t like black frocks,” thought naughty Tottie, 
glancing with complacency at her own neat and pretty 
blue merino. 

Tottie’s bright eyes exactly matched her frock in 
Altogether the two little cousins, as they sat 
down to tea, made a contrast which caused Mrs, West’s 


colour. 


heart to ache for the stranger child. 

“Dear, dear!” she said to herself, “I can recall as 
if it were yesterday the fuss her mother made over 
that poor girl when she was born—nothing was too 


good for her—and now to see her! it requires no 
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words to show that only a mother can do for a girl. 
Poor John Groves—poor man—he don’t know how 
to set her out neat and as she should be, no more 
than a baby.” 

Mrs. West was determined to be very kind to 
Phyllis, and she helped her to a decidedly larger 


piece of the hot cake than she bestowed on her own 
little daughter. 

Tottie’s bright eyes flashed with a kind of eagerness 
which was half curiosity, half jealousy ; but Phyllis 
ate up that delicious cake with no apparent pleasure, 
and with no perceptible change in her queer little 
dark face. 

“ Now, children,” said Mrs. West, when the meal 
had come to an end, “you may go up to the attic 
and have a right down good romp. Phyllis, my dear, 
you ask Tottie to show you how to get some colour 
into those pale cheeks.—Tottie, be very kind to your 
little visitor. Now, off you both go.” 

“It’s lovely in the attic.” said Tottie, taking her 
cousin’s rather unwilling hand and proceeding to drag 
her up-stairs. “ There’s a rocking-horse in one corner, 
and some broken toys in another, and all the dolls I get 
tired of. As you're the visitor you may choose the first 
game. Will you ride on the rocking-horse? only you 
must remember not to stay on too long, because I like 
riding very much myself.” 

“You may have the first game,” said Phyllis; “TI 
don’t care for rocking-horses—and I don’t think I like 
attics—it’s very cold up here—it’s very cold indeed.” 

“Wait till you romp a bit,” replied Tottie, “and 
then you won’t feel cold. I’m sorry you don’t care 
about my dear rocking-horse, Charley—but never 
mind ; you shall run up and down the attic from one 
end to the other as fast as ever you can, and Ill try 
and catch you. When | have caught you, then you 
must try and catch me. Won't that be a nice warming 
game !” 

“No, [ don’t want to do that,” said Phyllis; “I’ma 
great deal too tired, and that’s only a baby game.” 

Tottie’s round cheeks flushed angrily. 

“Oh, dear!” she replied, “I think you’re a very 
rude visitor—but mother said I was to be good to you. 
What game will you play ? 
leap-frog ? 


Suppose we was to try 
Wouldn’t you like that game ?” 

“TI wish I did,” replied Phyllis in a softer tone. 
“T don’t think,” she added, “that I know how to play 
any game. May [ sit in this corner and nurse the 
dolls you have got so tired of 2? If I may choose, that 
is what I should like best.” 

“How cold you'll be,” said Tottie ; “but *tis your 
own choose, remember. I’m going to ride my dar- 
ling Charley. Now, then—here goes—weigh, Charley 
-weigh—good horse—good horse.” 





THE QUIVER. 





Tottie managed to get a great deal of noise and 
satisfaction out of her rocking-horse, and Phyllis, 
sitting very still and holding a wounded doll on her 
lap, gazed at her with sad eyes. Tottie imagined all 
kinds of wild ‘gallops on her wooden steed, and 
Phyllis saw how her eyes brightened, and how the 
colour deepened on her round and rosy cheeks. 

While Tottie played, Phyllis’s tears began to flow 
slowly and silently on the broken doll. 

Phyllis kept saying under her breath, “It is very 
cold in the attic. Even this poor dolly doesn’t want 
me—lI don’t care for any pets but live pets—L wish 
there was a kitten in the house, or even ap eld pussy 
—why did father make me come here? I am not 
wanted here—Tottie doesn’t want Aunt 
West doesn’t want me—and Uncle West I have never 
seen, but he will want me least of all—I hate this 
house; I am treated like a baby in this house. Oh! 
father, why did you send me away from you? I was 
some little use to you, father—I could warm your 
slippers, and see that you put on dry socks when you 
‘ame home at night—father said I should not be 
lonely here 





me, and 





but all the world is lonely to me now 
that mother has gone away to God.” 

Presently the children ran down-stairs to supper. 
He was inclined to 
be very kind to Phyllis, and drew her to his side and 
asked her many questions. 


Farmer West had now come in. 


“Why, you are as cold as a frog, child,” he said, 
folding her little hand within his great palm. 

“Oh! ’cause she’s a stupid,” retorted Tottie. 
“She wouldn't play at nothing, she wouldn’t. Feel me, 
father—I am warm, I am. I’ve had such a gallop!” 

Farmer West could not help kissing his blooming, 
pretty little Tottie. But at the same time he cor- 
rected her. 

“Can’t you see, you little mite, that this poor 
bairn has got a sad heart?” he said. “She hasn’t 
a good, fond for her like you 


mother to care 


have.” 

Tottie began to stare with round eyes. It seemed 
impossible to her that anyone could live without a 
mother. 

“Tl give you half of my mother, Phyllis,” she 
said affectionately. 

* Aye, that’s a good lass,’ 
“Do you hear her, little maid 

But, to Farmer West’s surprise, Phyllis buried 
her head on his shoulder, and whispered in a husky, 
tearful voice :— 

“1 don’t want no half of nobody’s mother—I have 
got my own mother up with God—I wouldn’t have 
no other mother for all the world.” 

(To be concluded.) 


’ 


responded her father. 


9” 
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A STREET BALLAD. 


BY THE REV M. 
(2° se oa r , 
«N this stranger city how warble a ditty, 
‘ So far from our gleaming Apennines ? 


~Y Yet ring, mandolina—sing out, ‘Teresina— 
Sing our sunsets, our olives, grapes, and pines. 


Morn’s cloudlets are breaking—is charity waking ? 
Ah, remember the poor homeless girl ! 

The grey skies are blotted, the pavement rain-spotted, 
Here how long shall she curtsy, dance, and whirl ? 


Italia so sunny—without care or money, 
Golden hours there swift tlew to the past ; 

Oh, figs ripe and mellow, gourds so large and yellow, 
Which Tito ’neath our trellised vine would cast ! 


Through eves firefly-lighted, gales with love-sighs 
freighted 
Soothe ears not unwilling ‘neath the moon ; 


G. WATKINS, M.A. 


Life trips away playing, ’mid cypress shades straying ; 
In that happy clime dreams fade all too soon. 


Here love lies a-dying, the swallows are flying— 
Soon tly we too from this dreary land ; 

Southern hearts are kinder, eyes up here are blinder, 
Friendly cheeks in the Campagna are fanned. 
Yet, look! girls are hasting to help us, still fasting, 
Their light steps come dancing down the lawn ; 
Flesh and blood are common, girl and sunburnt 

woman 
From one stock with fair English maids are drawn. 


Addio ! kind givers, no more our voice quivers, 
Your friendly words us wanderers cheer ; 
So ring, mandolina 


Loving hearts win a blessing even here. 


sing out, Teresina— 





SHORT 
“POUR OUT YOUR 
HEARTS BE- 

FORE HIM.” 
” ¥ CANNOT 
) think it 
right,” said 
vifted 
mind and excel- 
lent life, “ to re- 
vard the Divine 
character with 


) 


one of 


such irreverence 
as to mention the 
petty things of 
daily life in my 
prayers ; God is 
the Supreme 
Ruler of the uni- 
verse. [ 
bring myself to 
mention, as some do, while worshipping Him, such 
Would the Lord of all 
occupy Himself, for instance, in choosing house and 
The speaker looked weary and 
oppressed, as if the daily burdens were weighty 


cannot 





trivialities as domestic needs. 


servants for me ?” 


enough to be real cares; and the hearer answered 
from a full heart, “I could not arrange such matters 
without Him ; surely we can ask Him to guide our 
decisions!” We are told to cast all our cares upon 
Him, for He careth for us; what to others might 
seem trivialities He understands to be real burdens, 
which we have no right to bear alone while we can 
leave them at our Father's mercy-seat ; the “highest 





ARROWS. 


King that Father is” has a heart to be touched hy 
His children’s troubles, and the children of the King 
of kings have proved beyond all question that God 
rights the /ittle tangles as well as those of more 
An instance of this came to 
our knowledge a few days since. 


seeming importance. 
A lady who press- 
ingly needed domestic help, there being an invalid 
relative in the case, found herself suddenly disap- 
pointed of expected assistance, and could see nothing 
before her but to be left in perplexity and extremity 
on the morrow. She was far from strong herself, 
but went by rail in search of help, and walked 
about fruitlessly for a long time; at last she re- 
turned home very depressed, finding she could not 
secure assistance at such short notice, and quite 
overdone with this additional difficulty. But He 
who will not suffer us to be overweighted suddenly 
showed a way out of the perplexity ; it occurred to 
her all at once that her neighbour was leaving home 
for a time on the morrow, and her maid would pro- 
bably be at liberty. A few words in the garden settled 
the matter ; in five minutes she had secured the 
help of one she knew and trusted, disengaged at the 
It seemed to 
the Master's 


very time when she would be in need. 
her that this was a clear instance of 
provision even for the domestic cares that are never 
too small to be beneath His sympathy. 

A SUM OF 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


“T can do any sum you like,” said an individual, 


interrupting the efforts of a City Missionary during 
“Do you 


one of his public-house visits, under- 
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arithmetic ? 
and IT will work it out.” 
him so pertinacious, asked him 
tion which quieted his boasting. 
the 
course in 


stand Set me any sum you choose, 
The missionary, finding 
to make a calcula- 

“What is a man 
gain whole world and 
soul?” Of 


public-house visitation is carried on in the face of 


profited if he should 


lose his own many cases 
resistance, mockery, and infidel abuse, but all this 
is little heeded if the drunkard and profligate are 
reclaimed ; and frequently from the ranks of abuse 
a remonstrating voice produces peaceful attention by 
saying, “The gentleman is only speaking for our 
like it, not insult 
The direct results of these systematic visits 


good; if you don’t you need 
him.” 
are very encouraging, and who shall say what the 
For if, as we know, the 
seed put away thousands of years ago with Egyptian 


mummies, retained the germ of life and sprouted 


indirect results may be ? 


when brought within the light at last, much more 
may we expect, that though perhaps latent for a 
time, God’s truth shall not return unto Him void, 
but shall make places as unlikely and wnfruitful as 


the desert, rejoice and blossom as the rose, 


KC 
Gx 
“7 





tENERAL GRANT. 
From a Photograph by Messrs. Negretti and Zambra.\ 
A GENERAL WHO HATED WAR. 
“ When I have done the best I ean,” said General 
Grant, “ | leave it.” 
of the man, was called forth by a question as to 


This answer, so characteristic 


the secret of his coolness and _ self-possession when 
Mr. 


Thayer has told the story of the General’s: long 


the fortunes of war seemed to be against him. 


and busy life under the title, “From Tanyard to 
White (London : Hodder and Stoughton), 
and throughout the whole story one cannot but be 


House a 


struck with the firm resolution which animated the 
man to do his duty to the utmost of his ability, and 
then to The 
narrative of the General’s career, as told by Mr. 


leave the issue in’ higher hands. 


THE QUIVER. 





Thayer, is deeply interesting, but amid all the 
anecdotes of hard-won battles and triumphs, and of 
after reverses and sickness, there are none more 
striking than those which tell of the great com- 
mander’s hatred of war. “I take little or no 
interest in military affairs,” he told Prince Bismarck, 
“and although I entered the army thirty-five years 
ago, and have been in two wars—in Mexico as a 
young later in the war of the 
Rebellion—J into the without 
regret, and never retired without pleasure.” Yet 
this was the man who at his country’s call, and to 
put down slavery, could lead with a masterly hand 
an army numbering at one time little short of one 
million men. 


lieutenant, and 


never went army 


THE STAR OF ETERNITY. 
that the 


Bible has changed so few of our 


It must wake general thanksgiving 
revision of the 
familiar texts, and left the foundations of our faith 
Specially must 
this fact of very little change gladden the old, who 
naturally cling to the precious words of the Book they 
love ; we have seen the blind and aged, wholly shut 


unshaken as the everlasting hills. 


out from any other solace, repeating the promises and 
comforts of the Seriptures till glory seemed visibly 
In the midst 
of a terrible storm, a passenger Was seen serene and 


shining upon their poor wrinkled faces. 


ealm, and was asked by the others how it was he 
remained untroubled at that hour of danger, “I 
belong to the High Duteh Church,” he said with 
satisfaction; “IT was brought up in it, and am a 
member of it, and so I feel quite secure.” Hlow much 
more real is the confidence of the aged saint whose 
trust is in the Word of God alone, whose one hope is 
in Him! We may worship in differing phrases, but 
*“ whate’er our name or sign,” we can have but one 
contidence No wonder 
that an intellectual thinker in his declining days 
took for his companion a pocket Testament, and 
made the Bible his only study! Of making of books 
there is no end, but seasons come to us all when we 
turn wearied from the rest to those leaves bedewed 
with Divine, and find no light 
along the road like that which streams from the 


one chart to guide us home. 


drops of Love 


Book of books 


* Bright candle of the Lord, 
Star of Eternity.” 


“GOD AND MAMMON.” 


In his recent book under this title, Mr. Platt gives 
utterance to his anxiety that preaching should be 
practical, and that we should all do our best for 
ourselves and for mankind ; but how can our highest 
possibilities be developed, and how can we elevate 
our brethren? Surely by setting God _ first, and 
esteeming beyond all else that Heart of love which is 

“Our theme, our inspiration, and our crown; 

Our strength in age, our rise in low estate ; 
Our soul’s ambition, pleasure, wealth, and world ; 
Our light in darkness and our life in death.” 














Mr. Platt seems dissatistied with the practical results 
of religion, as generally accepted. The Lord’s disciples 


confess how far they are behind the Master, but 
Christianity Aus left its mark on the world in deeds of 
brotherly kindness, social efforts, and self-sacritice, 
wrought in secret as well as openly known. In how 
many respects mankind is being blessed and helped 
to-day, because He reigneth Who has said, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour!” “ A man’s only rational 
prayer,” says our author, “is right action ;” we main- 
tain that the expectation of aid does not unfit the soul 
for effort. Prayer without work may be hypocrisy, 
but work without prayer is presumption. When our 
requests are made known unto God, we are loosed 
from suspense and doubting, in themselves enslaving 
and enfeebling to the nerves. Fervent prayer does 
“create the desire to do, and the resolve to do,” 
and rouses human energies which without Christ can 
do nothing. Again, as to the temperance question, 
however opinions may differ here, it is surely a 
mistaken assumption that abstainers wish others to 
avoid strong drink, because they choose to do so. 
We have met many temperance advocates, but we 
have not found them taking eredit to themselves 
for being better than others. Some have reached 
their standpoint along the humble road of personal 
sorrow, some through yearning love to the masses, 
but we have seen nothing in their midst of the 
spirit of the Pharisee. 
Mr. Platt, “is to satisfy the animal part of your 
nature ; to serve God only is to be an ascetic.” It 


“'To serve mammon,” says 


is impossible, despite our author's arguments, to 
loyally serve both God and mammon, A true Chris- 
tian will, by his desire to do his duty, have a grand 
chance of temporal success, but God and gold are 
not on the same basis in his thoughts. God he is 
serving ; over circumstances he is in some sense 
master, by reason of an upright conscience. It is 
certainly possible to get money without grieving 
God, but never to have two masters. Christ teaches 
us, and our own hearts bear witness, that the first 
place, the sovereign place in the disciples’ thoughts, 
must belong to the King of Kings. 


TWO “QUIVER” HEROES. 

Two additional QUIVER bronze 
medals have recentiy been awarded 

one to Engineer John Hunt, of 
the Manchester Fire Brigade, and 
one to Benjamin Wall, a porter at 
the Truro railway station. Hunt 
was at a fire in Portland Street, 
Manchester, when his attention was 
directed to a man at a window on 
the sixth floor of the building, who 
was calling loudly for help. Hunt 
at once seized a life-line, and, with an assistant, 





passed through the adjoining warehouse, and made his 
way on to the roof of the building on fire. He then 
climbed on to the parapet and lowered the line, but 
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‘*Climbed on to the parapet and lowered the line.” 


the dense smoke and the fierce heat made it a 
difficult matter to ascertain the exact position of 
the window at which the man in danger was 
standing. At last, however, Hunt was success- 
ful, and felt the man grasp the line. He then 
made the rope fast to a chimney-stack, and, with 
the aid of his assistant, lowered the man within 
reach of the fire-escape, where he was received in 
a fainting condition, and conveyed in safety to the 
ground, A feat like this involved great courage and 
coolness on Hunt’s part, and we are proud to number 
him among the recipients of our medals. The cir- 
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cumstances attending Benjamin Wall’s heroism were 
of a very different nature, but the same intrepidity 
was displayed. A woman was crossing the line at 
the Great Western Railway station at Truro, and 
was about half-way across, when a fast train was seen 
approaching. On discovering her danger she appears 
to have lost all presence of mind, and in spite of the 
cries of the onlookers, stood still right in front of the 
train, now close upon her. Wall was the porter in 
charge of the crossing, and, without a second’s delay, 
he rushed on to the line, seized the woman, and 
dragged her from her perilous position, falling with 
her just between the up and down rails. The gallant 
act was rendered the more praiseworthy by the fact 
that one of Wall’s wrists was partially disabled at 
the time. We are depending on the kindness of 
our readers to contribute to the cost of these extra 
medals, as we feel sure they will not wish us to 
gass over the cases just recorded. Who will help us? 


“PRAYERS ARDENT OPEN HEAVEN.” 
“Since T besought the prayers of Christian friends 
‘several 
of my boys have fully decided to serve Christ ; thank 
the dear Lord for this !”—‘‘ A month ago,” says a 
lady, “I asked for prayer that I might be aided in 
great ditticulty ; the answer has come in asubstantial 
way.” Friends often regret their inability to render 
all the assistance to which sympathy prompts them, but 
prayer is a key to many a bewildering labyrinth—a 
power that removes mountains of anxiety—and prayer 


for my Sunday-school class,” said a teacher, ‘ 


is within the reach of all of us, even those who are 
physically feeble. One of the joys of Christian inter- 
course is the recognition of how much weowe to prayer, 
and the growing record of our Heavenly Father's 
merciful answers to the believing cry of His children. 


SOME USEFUL BOOKS. 

Three little books, very suitable for Sunday- 
school prizes, or for other gifts to young people, have 
recently been issued by Messrs. Cassell and Co. “ By 
Fire and Sword” is a story, by Mr. Thomas Archer, 
of the Huguenot times ; “ Adam Hepburn’s Vow,” a 
tale of * Kirk and Covenant,” by Miss Annie Swan ; 
and the third volume of the series is ‘‘ No. XIII.: the 
Story of the Lost Vestal,” whose name is erased 
from the pedestal of her statue in the Roman Forum, 
by Emma Marshall. These works are healthy in 
tone, bright in style, and charming in appearance, 
and we commend them to any of our readers who 
may require such volumes for their young friends. 
To those who have often to speak to gatherings of 
children, a little book of “ Hints and Outlines for 
Children’s Services ” (recently published by Messrs. 
J. Nisbet and Co.) should be very useful. While it 
is always advisable not to follow such outlines too 
closely, such a work may be of great service to 
inexperienced speakers in suggesting subjects and 
methods of treating them. But it should never be 


THE QUIVER. 





forgotten that this is all that can be expected of it, 
and that careful preparation on the part of the 
speaker will still be necessary if any good impres- 
sion is to be made by his words. <A_ pretty little 
series of miniature volumes, each giving a text of 
Scripture or a verse of poetry for every day of the 
month, has recently been issued, under the title 
of the “Chimes” series (London :; Cassell and Co.), 
These Chimes are well adapted to set us thinking, 
and, ringing as they will in our ears the whole day 
through, to help us on our way. 


“THE HAND OF THE DILIGENT.” 


In the interests of public morality we protest 
against the dangerous idea, so captivating especially 
to the young, of gaining by mere chance, and win- 


“ 


ning “ yood luck” instead of earning it. We have 
read the particulars of a gigantic lottery (actually 
incorporated by the Legislature of a foreign State 
“for education and charitable purposes ”), to which 
hundreds of thousands yearly rush, and of which the 
annual profits would appear to be about £240,000! 
Happily, in old England such enterprises are for- 
bidden, though it has become too common even here 
to join in the gambling mania. The prize-packets for 
little children early encourage the gaming tendency ; 
little ones pay their penny, trusting to receive not 
only the value in sweets, but some prize ornament or 
toy, or even, we believe, threepenny-pieces, etc. It is 
sad to think that the spirit of this gathering where 
we have not earned should prevail even among 
Christian communities, and most earnestly do we 
beg those of our friends who are arranging bazaars 
for charitable purposes not to increase their gains by 
ratiing, a system which has pained many thoughtful 
spirits, and called forth condemnation even from out- 
siders, “ Public lotteries are prohibited,” they say, 
“why should a congregation have a ‘ private’ rattle, 
which in fact is open to any of the public who may 
desire to put into it?” Let us avoid in all things even 
the appearance of evil, and while from Monaco and 
other places, and in our own midst, the ruinous results 
of the passion for gambling are proved repeatedly, let 
all who name the Name of Christ take heed to their 
consistency, lest through want of thought they place 
a stumbling-block in the way of others. 


“MEDICINE FOR THE SOUL.” 

These words were inscribed over the entrance 
to a library, and no one whose nerves have been 
braced, whose depression has been removed, and 
who has been transported to scenes of healthy enjoy- 
ment by some companionable book or paper, will 
question the power of reading to minister to the 
mind, and thus in some measure to the body. <A 
pastor completely broken down with over-work 
Was simply enjoined by his doctor to rest, and com- 
mence a course of bright and interesting reading. 
The patient soon forgot all about the threatening 
failure of his powers ; he was drawn out of himseli 

































































and his melancholy, and his vigour returned. “ Get 
something interesting to read,” is a prescripticn that 
many a one—sick, poor, and aged—would be very 
glad to follow, but they know all the literature in 
the house by heart, and they cannot afford a fresh 
supply. Meanwhile, in many another home, cupboards 
and drawers are full of papers and magazines that 
are no longer re- 

quired ; bow child- 
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(Cassell and Co.), and Royal Astronomer of Ire- 
land. He remarks that however vast may be 
the depths our instruments have sounded, there 
is yet a beyond of infinite extent; he asks us to 
imagine a mighty globe, including the sun and 
his system, the stars and nebule, and all the 
objects our capacities can imagine. Yet this globe 

to the extent of 

space would bear 





ish eyes, or dim 
ones that look 
through glasses, 
would brighten to 
see those illustra- 
tions, lying by 
month after 
month! and how 
the news of the 
times would in- 
terest feeble ones 
who cannot move 
about and mingle 
with their fellows! 
A touching inci- 
dent told of Gene- 
ral Gordon relates 
how he heard that 
a poor paralysed 
clerk, intelligent, 
and fond of read- 
ine, liked to see 
the daily paper 
when possible, but 
an arrangement 
for its transmis- 
sion had fallen 
through. General 
Gordon went tothe 








a ratio infinitely 
less than that 
which the water in 
a dewdrop bears 
to the whole At- 
lantic Ocean! Is 
there anything too 
hard for the Ruler 
of Creation? It 
has been said that 
the heavens are a 
point from the pen 
of God’s _ perfec- 
tion, and the world 
is as a_ rosebud 





from the bower of 
His beauty ; none 
can understand 
His infinite power. 
Who, commanding 
worlds unseen, un- 
visioned, remem- 
bers the sparrow’s 
fall. Brethren, ye 
are of more value 
than many spar- 
rows; it is your 
Father's wisdom 
that silently walls 





Horse Guards, and 
engaged a reliable 
person to forward 
the paper regu- 
larly at his expense 
to the bed-ridden man. His sympathy understood 
what such an act would mean to one who could not 
leave his room. Perhaps, instead of the forgotten 
pile, our disused papers and magazines could find 
their way to the many station-receptacles placed 
there in the interests of hospitals and unions, or 
to some one quietly laid aside, of whose condition 
we may be aware. The service is small, and easily 
rendered, but we have witnessed again and again 
that when loneliness is reached by cheery literature, 
“pastime and happiness grow,” and the shadows flee 
away, 


THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. 
“ How little is all we can see, even with our 
greatest telescopes, when compared with the whole 


extent of infinite space!” Thus exclaims Dr. Robert 
Stawell Ball, author of “The Story of the Heavens ” 


A PARCEL UF BOOKS FOR THE HOSPITAL. 


«See “‘ MEDICINE FOR THE SouL.”) 


the universe and 
controls all myste- 
ries—can you not 
trust that Father 
to hold your hand 
and care for His child till the day dawn and the 
shadows flee away, and what ye know not now is 
revealed in His hereafter ? 
“God is a worker: He has thickly strewn 

Infinity with grandeur. God is Love: 

For He shall wipe away creation’s tears, 

And all the worlds shall summer in His smile.” 


“LEARN TO LABOUR AND TO WAIT.” 
One evening a little waif was discovered in the 
porch of a chapel in the Old Kent Road ; he had 
been turned out of his home by pitiless hands, and 
the warm-hearted Christian gentleman who found him 


gave him the food he needed, and took him in for the 
niglit. Next day he interested himself in the child, 
paid for his schooling, and induced him also to 
attend the Sunday-school: there he proved one of 
the worst in the class, but loving hearts patiently 


































































“A little waif was discovered.”—p. 319. 


strove with the troublesome boy, and prayed for him, 
and the time came when he was drawn with all his 
active energies to the feet of Christ. While errand- 
boy at a cheesemonger’s, he was found to be privately 
studying the Greek Testament, and when afterwards 
placed in a country situation, he commenced the 
work of visiting the outlying villages and holding 


TES. -Qeu-t VER” 
QUESTIONS. 

41. Of what murder was Absalom guilty? 

42. What victory of King David shortly after his 
accession gave him great influence over the neigh- 
bouring nations? 

43. What effect did St. Paul’s first Epistle to the 
Corinthians produce upon them ? 

44, When did the priests wish to remove the Ark 
from Jerusalem, and were forbidden by David? 

45. What chief counsellor of David joined in the 
rebellion of Absalom? 

46. What Israelite tried to stir up a_ rebellion 
against David ? 

47. What expression is used to denote the quict- 
ness and security which prevailed during the early 
years of King Solomon’s reign ? 

48. What was the petition which Solomon made 
to God at Gibeon ? 

49. What great event took place when Solomon 
had finished his prayer at the dedication of the 
Teniple ? 

50. Where did Rehoboam go to be crowned ? 





THE QUIVER. 


meetings for the children, to which their parents 
quickly gathered likewise. The good tidings filled 
his soul, and he could not hold his peace : he longed 
to go forth to the heathen, and he, on whom Chris- 
tian efforts once seemed almost wasted, is now an 
earnest missionary, whose labours the Lord has 
abundantly blessed. Our friends who teach young 
girls in their teens are often pained by their giddi- 
ness in the class: “they come so irregularly,” say 
some, “and seem to pay no attention.” But who 
can doubt that the teaching, winged by supplication, 
will surely find a resting-place even in these out- 
wardly careless hearts? We know not where these 
girlish feet have yet to tread: be it ours, patiently, 
to reveal Him who can be a lamp to their feet and a 
light to their path. A London clergyman, travelling 
in America, came to a lonely, isolated place where 
he found a dying woman, whom he besought to cast 
herself upon the merits of the Saviour. “Sir,” she 
said, “it 7s done: I am resting on Him. I used to 
be a Sunday-scholar, but my life has been full of 
changes, and for a long time I forgot all my teacher's 
pleadings ; but when my health broke down, I 
remembered Christ—texts and verses came back to 
my mind, and God seemed calling me again. Every- 
thing else is passing away, but I have found Jesus, 
of Whom they told me in the school.” It is right 
for us to pray expectantly for immediate results of 
our Jabours, if sueh be CGod’s will; but if some- 
times the answer seem to tarry, let us wait in faith, 
assured that He is faithful Who promises that from 
this early seed-sowing we shall reap, if we faint 
not. 





BIBLE ‘CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 251]. 

31. Amasa, the captain of the armies of Judali. 
(2 Sam, xx. 4—10.) 

32. Of King David, who wept as he ascended the 
mount and walked barefoot. (2 Sam. xv. 30.) 

33. The name of Jedidiah, which was given him 
at the command of God by Nathan the prophet. (2 
Sam. xii. 25.) 

34. “For even Christ pleased not Himself.” (Rom. 
xv. 3.) 

35. The battle between the armies of David and 
of his son Absalom. (2 Sam. xviii. 6.) 

36. Zadok the priest. (2 Sam. xv. 27.) 

37. The servants of Hadadezer, King of Zobah. 
2 Sam. viii. 7.) 

38. When he tled a second time to Achish, King 
of Gath. (1 Sam. xxvii. 1, 10—12.) 

39. By his care of Mephibosheth, Jonathan’s son. 
(2 Sam. ix. 7—13.) 

40. Jonathan and Ahimaaz, whom a woman saved 
by letting them down into a well,and then spreading 
corn on the top. (2 Sam. xvii. 19, 20.) 
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FAMOUS ABBEYS. 


ALBAN’S. 














ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


(From a Photograph by Messrs. Poulton and Son, Lee.) 


HE Blood of the martyrs is 
the Seed of the Church.” 
The truth of this saying 
has been abundantly mani- 
fested in every age, but 
in no instance has it been, 
perhaps, more literally ex- 
emplified than in that of 
England’s — ever-honoured 

proto-martyr, St. Alban. 

It was on the 22nd of June, somewhere about 
the year 300 a.p.—for there is considerable 
uncertainty as to the precise date—that this 
heroic Briton laid down his life rather than 
renounce the new-found faith which he possessed. 
He was a native of the Roman city Verulam, and 
a soldier in the Imperial army. Having become 
the host of Amphibalus, a young Christian 
deacon, he not only soon learnt to love the 
doctrines so faithfully and devoutly set forth by 
his guest, but also boldly endeavoured to shield 
the latter from the danger to which he was, on 
account of his religion, at that time exposed. 
1041 





The tenth, or Diocletian, persecution of the 
Christians was then at its height, and St. Alban 
was destined to become one of its victims. On 
being seized and questioned during the search 
for his friend, instead of revealing the where- 
abouts of the latter, he frankly acknowledged 
himself to be also a Christian, and refusing to 
apostatise, he was led forth to the wooded heights 
just outside the walls of Verulam, and there be- 
headed. His blood, however, was not shed in 
vain. The witnesses of his execution could only 
marvel at the wondrous strength and constancy 
which his faith conferred, and seek to know more 
of the new religion. 

A few years later, when persecution had 
ceased, and when Constantine the Great, himself 
a convert, and one of the most zealous professors 
of the faith, occupied the Imperial throne, the 
British Christians erected “a church of beautiful 
structure” upon the spot where the brave Alban 
had suffered, calling it, probably, after his name. 
Scarcely anything is now known of the history of 
this building, and there is much uncertainty as 
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to its site. It was probably within its walls that 
the public Council, called to discuss the Pelagian 
heresy, was held in 429, and the church is said 
to have been still standing in the time of the 
Venerable Bede, three hundred years later. 
Towards the end of the eighth century, Offa, 
King of the Mercians, sought to atone for the 
many acts of violence which had marked his 
reign, and which now filled him with remorse, 
by an unbounded liberality towards the church. 












THE QUIVER. 


years developed to such magnificent proportions, 
It was not, however, until after the Norman 
Conquest that the work involved in the present 
building was taken in hand. Several of the 
Saxon abbots had contemplated such an under- 
taking, and had, one after another, accumulated 
Vast quantities of material for the purpase from 
the ruins of the aacient city Verulam, then long 
since decayed, but for various reasons the long- 
purposed “ re-edification” of the abbey was from 




































He moreover determined—guided thereto, as the 
old writers are careful to inform us, by a heavenly 
vision—to discover the body of St. Alban, and to 
deposit it in a shrine befitting the merits of the 
martyred saint. Having succeeded in his quest, 
he forthwith made a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
having declared his intention of rearing a church 
of suitable magnificence for the reception of the 
shrine and its sacred contents, procured the 
blessing of the Pope upon his enterprise. It is 
interesting to note, in connection with this in- 
cident, that the imposition of the tax known as 
Peter’s Pence, and which for several centuries 
afterwards was levied throughout all England, 
had its origin in this visit. On Offa’s return to 
his native country he immediately commenced 
the foundation of the church which in after- 














ST. ALBAN’S SHRINE, 


time to time deferred. At length, in 1077, the 
Conqueror appointed as the abbot of St. Alban’s 
Paul of Caen, who immediately set in hand the 
work which his predecessors had designed, and, 
in doing so, not only utilised the vast collections 
already made, but gathered himself other ma- 
terials in abundance from the same rich quarry 
for carrying on and extending the work. 

The completed minster was at length conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Lincoln, on December 26th, 
1115, in the presence of King Henry I. and the 
good Queen Maude; several prelates from other 
dioceses, and many of the neighbouring clergy, 
attending the ceremony. The church thus erected 
was munificently endowed, and no less than a 
hundred Benedictine monks were shortly after- 
wards established there. Considerable additions 






































were made to the sacred edifice from time to 
time during the next four centuries, the most 
considerable and important being those of the 
Abbot Williamde Trumpington. Since that period, 
the church has been always justly considered, 
as it has been fittingly described, “one of the 
grandest monuments of ancient munificence, rich 
in historic interest, and the oldest minster in the 
realm.” 

Of the forty-one abbots who ruled the church 
during the seven centuries of its greatest pros- 
perity, the celebrated Cardinal Wolsey is perhaps 
the best known, though probably in the personal 
administration of his abbey he took a less part 
than any. Holding, as he did, besides numerous 
other appointments, the see of York at the same 
time, his attention was too fully occupied in other 
directions to allow him to give much thought to 
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his functions as an abbot. It is not known, 
indeed, that he ever came to St. Albans to take 
possession of the abbey, or that he ever performed 
any official act with regard to it. Pope Adrian 
IV., the only Englishman who ever assumed the 
triple crown, was in his youth a monk of St. 
Alban’s. 

At the Dissolution of the Monasteries, the vast 
possessions of the abbey were quickly dispersed 
among the favourites of the king. The monastic 
buildings themselves were, with the surrounding 
lands, granted in 1540 to Sir Richard Lee, who 
immediately began to raze them to the ground, 
the abbey church alone escaping the general 
destruction. This was sold, in 1553, to the 
mayor and burgesses of St. Albans, for the pur- 
poses of a parish church, for the paltry sum of 
£400 ! 


PRAY ER. 


“Then came to Him the mother of Zebedee’s children, with her sons, worshipping Him, and desiring a certain 
thing of Him.”—StT. Marr. xx. 20. 


H, mother, full of fondest dreams ! 
And did thy hopes aspire 
To where before the Throne there gleams 





The crystal sea of fire ? 

Didst see in vision, left and right, 
Thy two sons seated there, 

With golden crowns, arrayed in white, 
In glory none might share ? 


Ah, could thine eyes have seen indeed 
The boon that thou didst ask, 

How one dear son for Christ must bleed, 
And one work out his task ! 

It was not Christ’s to grant or give 
But by the Father's rule ; 

And suffering is, for all who live, 
The saints’ appointed school. 


He crowns the vietor’s brow, but first 
Must come the fierce hot strife ; 

The soul must taste Earth’s last and worst 
Before it gains its life ; 

By circling years, or sudden pain, 
He ends what He began, 

And only thus His servants gain 
The stature of the man. 


Ye mothers, who for children seek 
High heritage of fame, 
God’s gifts, a prophet’s words to speak, 


(ir statesman’s might and name, 


The wreath that binds the conqueror’s brow, 
The poet’s tongue of fire— 

Who thus, Salome-like, would now 
Speak out your heart’s desire— 


How would ye shrink in pale dismay 
Could ve the future sean, 

And trace the lonely age and grey, 
The features pale and wan, 

Could hear the minstrel’s music sad, 
And see the statesman foiled, 

The one prize never to be had, 
For which alone he toiled ! 


Ye know not that the fire which burns 
In words of poet’s lips 

Upon the mans own spirit turns, 
And ends in dim eclipse ; 

Ye know not, when for those ve love 
Ye ask the world’s success, 

That fame, wealth, pleasure, never prove 
Enough the heart to bless. 


Far better ask Salome’s prayer, 
f ye will seek aright, 
That those ye love at last may share 
The thrones to left and right ; 
Then leave it to the Father's will 
To grant it or deny, 
Sure that His love will lead them still, 
In wanderings far or nigh. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, 
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CHAPTER 
“ONLY AGNES.’ 


XVII. 


’ 


“Let me but bear your love, [’ll bear your eares.” 


VY UY stood 
(5 inthe nar- 
row path- 
way, fronting 
her with joyful 
eyes, and a 
smile that was 





elate and sweet, 
He lifted his hat, and 
the wind blew the hair 
from and 
sunshine 
from a rift in 
the clouds and lighted his face. 
There colour in the 
bronzed cheek and a quickness 
in his breath that told not 
why 7 only of a glad surprise, but of haste 
. victorious 


his forehead, 
the fickle 


streamed out 





autumn 


Was a 


and struggle with op- 
posing difficulties of wind and way. 
it was indeed a sufficiently human figure that was 
outlined against the bare fields and the windy sky, 
strong and vigorous and athletic, and all aglow with 
happiness and hope; but Agnes looked as if she 
beheld some visitant from another world. 
She could scarcely realise that it was Guy him- 
self. It 
taken bodily shape, or as if the reaction from that 


was rather as if her own thoughts had 
other sight of woe had brought him before her—a 
vision of impossible happiness, as eyes that have 
gazed too long on one colour see its complement 
She had looked at Norwood 
Park; and she saw Guy Russell standing before her, 


upon the empty air. 


and looking down on her with the smile he might 
have worn if one of the patients within those high 
white walls had not been the father whose blood ran 
in her veins. 

There was, however, nothing supernatural, or even 
inexplicable, in Mr, Russell’s sudden appearance. 
He had returned from Sandford Magna sooner than 
his sister had expected, and had gone round by the 
Rectory to say a word or two on business to Mrs, 
not on business 
There he had 


Agnes was walking home with Mrs. 


Berners, and perhaps to say a word 

to one of her granddaughters. 
that 
Tracy, and taking his leave with an abruptness 
that lit a sparkle of 
Keith’s dark eyes, had hurried after them with a 
speed that had brought him nearly up to them when 
they parted. They had not seen him, nor he them, 
for the path turned sharply just at the spot, but he 


learnt 


amused comprehension in 


HEIR OF SANDFORD TOWERS. 


A STORY OF 





CONFLICT. 


had been scarcely a field’s length away when Mrs, 
Tracy took her solitary way to the Towers, and 
Agnes turned to meet the autumnal blast ‘with a 
heart as stormy and troubled as the elements them. 
selves. 

Five minutes later Guy came swiftly round the 
turning, and they found themselves face to face with 
a suddenness that was almost as startling to him as 
to her, and yet that seemed to him the most natural 
thing in the world. That she was alone, and evi- 
dently returning homewards, scarcely struck him at 
first. The delight of meeting her a little sooner 
than he had expected, of finding her alone, left no 
room for curiosity, or even for surprise. He hardly re- 
membered that he had expected to find his sister with 
her, so natural it seemed that they should stand there 
he and she, the central figures in the bare autumn 
fields that sloped away behind and before them, and 
left them together under the wide grey sky. 

Together—that was all he thought—together, they 
two at last! He was too happy, and, for all his 
unimpulsive temperament, too eager, to see that his 
own unmixed delight was not reflected in her face, 
that she was looking at him with a curious mixture 
of excitement and something that 
dread, and shrinking from his eyes with more than 
He saw nothing, understood 
nothing, but that Mrs. Tracy had mysteriously 
disappeared from the seene, and that Agnes was 
there alone. 


was almost 


maiden bashfulness. 


If he had entertained any doubts as to his purpose 
in following her, they took wing at the sigit. 
Almost he had spoken yesterday, and there had been 
something in her face that made him feel he wouid 
not have spoken in vain. A certain unfitness in the 
time had restrained him then, but now no shadow 
lay between them, and no cireumstances could have 
Fate? It was something 
higher than fate that had brought them together 
thus, thought the young man reverently—that had 
meet under the yellowmg 
beeches, as Eve had come to Adam under the trees 
of Paradise. 

“Nesta!” he said softly, 
escaped her. 


been more opportune. 


sent Agnes to him 


and a sharp little cry 
It was the name he had always made 
especially his own, and almost unconsciously she had 
discouraged its use by anyone else, so that it had 
seemed to become exclusively his. Yesterday she had 
thrilled at the sound with a sense of exquisite delight, 
but to-day it smote her with a searcely less exquisite 
pain, 
would have leaped at the low, passionate tone, at the 


Yesterday, nay, only an hour ago, her heart 


look of longing in the eyes that were so blue aud 
still and deep; but now, though her colour rose, she 
How could she 


only shivered and turned away. 
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listen to her name uttered thus—she who was Francis 
Mareh’s daughter ? 

He took the trembling hands in his. 

“May [ not call you so? I thought it was my 


prerogative—and you did not use to mind.” 
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was like a hideous travesty of happier things, a 
distorted dream of all that might have been. Surely 
-uwake to find Guy 
holding her hands and looking down upon her like 


she would awake from it yet 


this, and yet be fre’ to hear whatever he had to say. 
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“He stopped by the gate and leant against it, so that she could not pass,” —p. 327 


She could have sobbed at the reproach, but she 
dared not waste her strength in tears. There was no 
mistaking his meaning. 
pain whose possibility she had denied was already 
upon her, that Keith’s duty was hers also, with what- 
ever suffering it might entail. It scarcely seemed 
real even while it shook and pierced her soul. It 


She understood that the 











And then she came to herself, and drew her hands 
from his. She was not free, she would never be free, 
to listen to the words that were foreshadowed in his 
never, if she could help it, should they even 
be spoken to her. 

“T was only a child when you called me that,” she 
said, catching at the first exeuse she could find. “I 


eyes ; 
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did not mind, for it did not matter then. But now, 
if you please, I think I would rather be only Agnes.” 

“Only Agnes? Do you think you can ever be 
Anyone might call you Agnes, but 
don’t you know—don’t you guess—all that Nesta 
means to me? Nesta, my Nesta, don’t you know 
that to call you my Nesta is the hope of my life, the 
one earthly desire of my heart?” 

“Don’t--don't !” she almost wailed. She put 
out her hands with an imploring gesture, but he 
aught them, and held them fast in his. 

“ Don’t what?” he asked, with a smile that was 
at once sweet and masterful, and before which her 
resolution seemed to melt away as ice melts before 
the compelling warmth of the sun. ‘What is it I 
am not to do, my Nesta?” ; 

He was drawing her to him with gentle insistance. 
He would have had her in his arms already but for 
that piteous “ Don’t.” She shut her eyes with a 
silent prayer for help. 

“Don't call me that again, Guy, please,” she said 
“Indeed, I would rather be only Agnes to 
you as well as to other people.” 

He looked at her, amazed, wounded, incredulous, 
and then he dropped her hands, and stood before her 
dumb with surprise and pain. 

“Do you mean that I am to be no more to you 
than any other person? Is that what you mean— 
Agnes?” he asked, when he could speak. 

She bent her head silently. 

“What has happened? Who has come between 
* he cried fiercely. “Mrs. Berners ? — my 


9” 


that to me? 


steadily. 


us?’ 
sister 

““No! oh, no, indeed !” 

“Then what is it? You would not have answered 
me yesterday like this !” 

She coloured painfully. 

“You are not generous, Guy.” 

“ Generous |” he echoed, his eyes dilating and deep- 
ening till the clear blue-grey looked dark as night. 
“ Are you just? Is it either just or generous to treat 
me like this? To let me think only yesterday that 
you were glad to see me again, that the time had 





and now to refuse me 
At least 


come when I might speak 
without as much as giving me a reason! 
tell me if [ have offended you, and how ?” 

She uttered a faint, trembling ‘ No.” 

“Have L spoken too soon, after all? But if you 
knew what the waiting has been tome! If you knew 
how long I have cared for you, Nesta, how deeply and 
truly I love you 

She shrank back with a sound and gesture so indi- 
cative of pain that he was bewildered as much as he 
was moved. How was he to understand a refusal that 
seemed to cost her as much as himself? She drew 
her breath with an effort, her lips were white and 
trembling, her eyes were full of anguish and despairing 
appeal, It seemed almost as if she were looking to 
him for strength and comfort. It was no wonder he 
could not understand, 


“What is it?” he asked earnestly. ‘“ What is it 

















that makes you look and talk like this? Something 
has happened since yesterday; you are unhappy, and 
I think I have a right to ask why. 
Nesta—oh! my darling, I love you so! and only 
yesterday I hoped, I believed, that you : 

He could not find voice for that shattered hope, but 
Agnes understood. 

She turned from the face that was only too dear, 
and moved with faltering steps along the path that 
should take her from the voice that was only too 
sweet ; but Guy kept at her side, not even suspecting 
her design. 

“You are cold,” he cried, looking at the slight 
trembling figure with swift self-reproach, ‘ 
a brute to keep you here in a wind like this. 
be better round the corner, you will see.” 

He made her take his arm, and said no more till 
they turned the corner and gained the shelter of the 
sloping field beyond, Then he paused, and looked at 
her wistfully. 

‘“* Nesta—is it not to be Nesta now that you know? 
Now you know how much I love you, can you not 
love me a little too?” 

“ T do not know—I do not think that matters much,” 
said Agnes, in a dreary, toneless voice. 

“Does it not? I think it matters everythin 
me.” 

“No!” she said in the same hopeless tones, “ it 
cannot matter, Guy. It cannot matter whether I love 
you or not, when I have made up my mind that I will 
never marry either you or anyone.” 

“Why?” he asked briefly, too surprised to say 
more ; “at least you will tell me why ? ” 

“T will not bring—sorrow ” she faltered, And 
then her bravery forsook her; she stopped, crimson 
and abashed. The words that had come so glibly 
from Mrs. Tracy’s lips were not easy or even possible 
for Agnes to utter now. ‘“ Have you forgotten my 
father?” was all she could say. 

“Ts that it?” said Guy, looking at her with tender 
comprehension and a sudden sense of relief. “Is 
that what you mean ? Dear, if I ain not afraid, do you 
think you need be? I do not believe that your father’s 
illness is of an hereditary type. And if it were—— 
But it is not! We need not consider what our duty 
might be if it were.” 

“No,” said Agnes doubtfully. But the shallow 
argument did not confuse her long. ‘* We do not know 
that it is not,” she said gravely. “ We know enough 
to know what our duty is now; or at least ”—with a 
glance at his unyielding face—‘“ at least I know what 
Guy, Guy—don’t make it harder for me 


For | love you, 





‘and I am 


It will 


g to 





mine is. 
than you need !” 

Her voice died away in a sob. She looked at him 
with pathetic appeal. He did not even see the 
pleading glance. He was looking straight before 
him, and biting his lips like a man in sharp phy- 
sical pain. 

“ Are you going to throw me over for a possibility, 
a chimera, a figment of some doctor's brain? How 
do we know that your father is insane? Does Keith 
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believe it? If you knew the history of your father’s 
life——” 

“Oh, Guy! IT do—I do! And that is why I 
cannot help believing. He is mad, he is mad, I 
know, and mad people do dreadful things! Could 
I bear to think that perhaps some day I night do 
some harm to you ?” 

She did not think of all the passionate words be- 
trayed. Mr. Russell stopped, and bent his face to 
hers with swift and eager gaze, and a sunaden light 
ot triumph flashed into his eyes. 

“Look at me!” hecried ; “ look at me, Nesta, and 
tell me you do not love me—if you can !” 

The instinct of obedience made her raise her eyes 
to his, but there was something in the sad, hopeless 
glance that checked him more effectually than 
denial. She was past the shamefastness that had 
closed her lips a little while ago, past everything but 
the consciousness of all she might bring upon him, 
and the wish to assuage his pain. 

“1 will not tell you an untruth, Guy. I do care 
for you—and that is why I will never be your wife. 
Never—never /” as he made an impetuous move- 
ment to clasp her to his breast. “ Oh, Guy ! do you 
not understand ? For your sake, and because [ love 
you, [ will never be your wife.” 

She lifted a face that was white and wrung with 
pain, but steadfast and immovable. He felt that no 
words of his could alter her resolve, neither prayers, 
Weak girl as she 


was, her excited mood had the fictitious strength that 


nor entreaties, nor commands, 


fanatics and enthusiasts know, if it had not even 
something of the higher grace that is given to 
martyrs. 

He looked at her with a sort of pitying reverence, 
feeling the noble unselfishness and self-surrender of 
her purpose to the bottom of his heart, but feeling 
also that she was wrecking both his happiness and 
her own. 

“You don’t know what you are doing!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ You say you love me, but do you even 
know the meaning of the word? If you loved me 
you could not do it. 
—what my life will be without you? And you, 


Do you know—do your care 


if indeed you love me, how will you bear it ? Nesta! 
Nesta! have pity on yourself, if you will not on 
me,” 

They were almost at the Rectory now, for the last 
field opened into the lane by the church. He stopped 
by the gate, and leant against it, so that she could 
not pass. 

“You shall hear me!” he said passionately. “ Do 
you know what it is you are dooming us to? Could 
anything we might suffer together be worse than to 
spend our lives apart ? Nesta, has the last three 
months taught you nothing? Do you not know 
What separation means ?” 

“We shall be friends still,” she faltered ; “ we 
shall meet sometimes x 

“Shall we? Do not deceive yourself! T must 
be all to you, or nothing. Friends! What friend- 
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ship can there be between you and me? Is it your 
friendship I want? It is yourself, your life, your 
love! There can be no question of mere friendship 
between us. If that is what you want, I have none 
to give you. Come to me, Nesta, and you shall be 
loved as never woman was yet; but if you send me 
from you to-day, I will never willingly look upon 
your face again.” 

He held out his hands, but she drew back. 

“That must be as you please,” she said, very low. 
She was white and trembling ; but she had strength 
to deny him still, though it were only by that faint 
reluctant whisper, and the silence that was not strong 
enough for speech. He understood that he had failed 
to move her, and his face grew stern and dark. 

“Is this your answer?” he said, in a voice that 
cut like a knife. He was baffled, desperate, mad- 
dened with disappointment and pain, in the mood in 
which men say and do cruel things, even to those 
they love. 

She bent her head, for she could not speak, and he 
opened the gate for her without another word. 
Mechanically she passed through, and then she turned 
and looked at him from the other side. Was this 
how they were to part? In anger and silence, with 
the eyes, that could look so tender, glittering cold 
and sharp as steel, and the mouth, whose kisses she 
had almost felt, set in lines of wrath and pain? The 
thought gave her courage and strength. 

“Will you not part friends, Guy? Will you not 
say good-bye ?” 

She half put out her hand, but he did not take it. 
He could not forgive her ; his pain was too sharp and 
new. 

” Good-bye,” he said, lifting his hat. “ Good-bye, 
Agnes.” 

He turned away, and strode back up the path he 
had walked so hopefully an hour ago; and Agnes 
leaned faint and dizzy against the little white gate, 
and watehed him with eyes that were blind with 
tears. She would not have called him back ; she 
was thankful that her courage had not failed her to 
the end; but the stern face, the reproachful eyes, 
would haunt her as long as she lived. 
she moaned. “Oh, 


“Oh, my love! my love !” 
my love! my love!” 

And then she too turned away. She dare not stay 
to watch him out of sight, lest he should turn and 
see her, but the poor remnant of her strength hardly 
served to take her home. She dragged herself up the 
garden walk like one enfeebled by long illness, and 
staggered into the house and up to her room with a 
face that made Keith spring up in incoherent alarm. 

“What is it? What is the matter? What has 
happened, Agnes? Are you going to be ill? Are 
you going to die?” Keith eried, in horrified tones. 
She would have rushed for Mrs. Berners’ maid, but 
Agnes put out a detaining hand. 

“Don't—I only want to be quiet,” she said, sitting 
down, and trying to smile. 

“But what is it?” Keith persisted. “ You would 
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not look like that for nothing. 
And—oh ! 


Why did you not 
stay at the Towers ? Agnes, have you 
not seen Guy ?” 

A ripple of emotion, of jain, passed over the still, 
white face ; but Keith got no other answer, and, 
anxious as she was, she did not venture to question 
her sister further, 

It was not till they were sitting with their grand- 
mother in the quiet evening light that Agnes found 
voice and courage to tell her tale. That it had to be 
told, she knew ; for had not Guy said that if he had 
his will he would never look upon her face again? 
That could only mean that he would come to the 
Rectory no more, and how could she bear the wonder- 
ing surmises his absence would call forth? It was 
better to let them know the truth at once. 

So, when the waning light concealed, rather than 
revealed, the faces on which it fell, she told them as 
much of what had passed as it was necessary they 
should know—as much, perhaps, as she could have 
When she had done, they were all 
silent for a little while, and then Agnes came and 
knelt by her grandmother’s chair. — It Mrs. 
Berners, not Keith, to whom she instinetively turned 
for sympathy. 
once stood between Guy and his love, had learnt 
much in the week that had just passed over her 
head. 


borne to relate. 
Was 


The proud old woman, who had 


Those who stand face to face with the great 
realities of life and death come to think very little 
of the small distinetions of society, That Guy was 
rich and well born seemed as nothing beside the fact 
that he and Agnes loved each other, to Mrs. Berners 
now that she was hearing that they were 
She put her 
hand on Agnes’s with an inarticulate sound of sym- 
pathy and comprehension, but Keith held 
How could Keith feel sympathy for the suffering 
that was a witness to her sister’s belief in their father’s 
She sat apart, and made no sign; but 
Agnes understood the indignant silence. 

“There was nothing else to be done, was there, 
grandmamma ?” she said wistfully. 

“ Nothing, my poor bairn. It was your duty, and 


now 
divided by a more impassable barrier, 


aloof, 


madness ? 


you did it; but, oh, my dear! it is hard for you. 
He is a man, and ean go out into the world, and live 
his life, and forget ; but you—— Well, you did right, 
1 know, and [ would not have it otherwise ; but it is 
hard.” 

“No,” said Agnes, “it was not hard, for it was for 
him.” 

“Tt is not just the doing—I did not mean that. 
Doing is not the hardest part, my child,” said the old 
lady, with a pathetic little smile. 
God give us both strength and patience to endure !” 

Keith stood up, her dark dress searcely visible, her 
fair head showing far above them in the twilight, a 
dusky golden-crowned figure, instinct with grief and 
wrath, 

“You did not love him, or you would not have 
“Do you 


“My Agnes, may 


done it—you could not!” eried Keith. 
think I would give up Paul even if I believed tha 
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IT would not—I would not ! 


about papa ? 
not give him up for anything in the world.” 

“Not if it were your duty, Keith?” said Mrs, 
Berners gently. 

“No!” said Keith defiantly. 


I would 
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XVIIL 
APPARENT, 
* He smiles and sleeps !-sleep on 

And smile, thou little, young inheritor.” 
THe day had been but little past its prime when Guy 
and Agnes parted, but the dusk was falling when Mr, 
Russell appeared at the Towers. He was dusty and 
travel-stained, like a man who has walked far, and he 
went up to his dressing-reom with the slow step that 
indicates fatigue ; but when he joined his sister, ten 
minutes later, he made no allusion to the long walk 
he had evidently taken. 

“T am sorry to have kept you waiting, Marian,” 
was all he said ; and Mrs, Tracy supposed he had been 
detained at Sandford Magna. 

“Tam afraid you will find your executorship 
troublesome,” she observed, as they sat down to 
dinner under the reproachful looks of a butler who 
prided himself on punctuality, 
culties about the will ?” 

“ Tt was not executors business that kept me.” 


* Are there any difti- 


“Tt isn't a bench day, is it?” 

* No, and if it had been IT should not have stayed, 
I came back from Sandford Magna by the 12.30.” 

“Then where have you been?” 


b) 


**T will tell you presently,” said Guy repressively. 


His sister looked at him sharply. Surely he had 
not been to the Rectory again ; he had not seen Agnes 
Mareh? She could ask nothing, and evidently she was 
to be told nothing, whilethe servants were in theroom, 
but she took comfort from the gravity of her brother’s 
aspect. He did not look like a happy lover, scarcely 
even like a happy man, Mrs. Tracy thought ; but 
she was too well satisfied with the one fact to waste 
regrets upon the other. Perhaps it was only that he 
was fatigued ; very likely he had been shooting, and 
had over-walked himself. 

“Where did you lunch?” she asked, when the silence 
had become a iittle oppressive, 

“T had a biscuit. IT was not hungry,” said Mr. 
Russell vaguely. And then his sister felt that. there 
would be something important to hear when the din- 
ner was over. A young man with an Englishman's 
healthy appetite does not lunch off a biscuit unless 
his business is very urgent, or his mental equilibrium 
very seriously disturbed. She looked at him with an 
aroused curiosity that found food for reflection in 
every trivial detail. 

He was eating now, but apparently without either 
relish or enjoyment; and how pale and weary he was 
looking ! Something had happened, she felt sure, and 
once her anxious faney even touched the truth, But 
the next instant she dismissed the thought as too im- 
probable. The most she ventured to hope from her 








conversation with Agnes was that the girl might avoid 
him, and so lead him to think her indifferent to him. 
That she would refuse him if he actually proposed, 
Mrs. Tracy did not believe for a moment. 

She was impatient for the dinner to be over, 
impatient even of Eric’s presence at dessert. She 
could have wished, for once, that his unele had 
seemed less fond of him, and had shown less interest 
in the boy’s loquacious accounts of the events that 
made up his little day. But Guy was perversely 
glad to see him ; had an undue sense of the import- 
ance of a discussion on the rival merits of Cherry, 
the bay pony, and Merry, the brown one ; listened 
patiently to Eric’s rapturous description of some 
Himalayan rabbits that had been given him that 
morning ; and heard with every appearance of 
interest that a covey of young partridges had sprung 
up under his nephew's feet when he and Flush, the 
old pointer, were going through the stubble in the 
tield where the oats had been. 

“And mayn’t I have a gun, Uncle Guy ?” ended 
Erie, with all his heart in his eyes. “There was 
Flush, with his paw and his tail all stiff, and looking 
at me as if he wondered why I didn't do anything. 
But what conld 1 do? A dog is no use without a 
gun, is it, Unele Guy ?” 

His uncle laughed, and laid his hand kindly on 
the fair head that was so like his own. 

“You shall have a gun some day, Eric, and the 
Towers shooting too, I’ve no doubt. But you must 
think of books as well as guns if you’re ever to make 
a good Squire. How are the lessons prospering 
while you and Flush are putting up birds in the 
stubble? It will soon be time you went to school.” 

“Tt is time he went to bed,” said Mrs. Tracy, 
though her heart was beating fast at words that 
seemed to lend countenance to her dearest hopes. 
“Come, Eric, wish your uncle good-night, and run 
away.” 

Eric departed, with the prompt obedience he 
always showed his mother when his uncle was by, 
and Mrs. Tracy turned to Guy. 

“You said you would tell me where you had 
been,” she said, almost before the door had closed. 

Her brother looked at her with rather a peculiar 
smile. Her eagerness furnished him with a certain 
grim amusement. 

“Certainly, if you care to know,” he said, with 
sarcastic blandness. “TIT have been to Norwood 
Park.” 

His mood was little attuned for laughter, but the 
springs of emotion are so curiously mingled in our 
complex nature, joy and sorrow so dog each other's 
heels, and humour weaves such fantastic embroidery 
on the robes of pain, that he laughed aloud at her 
blank astonishment. It was a harsh, jarring sound, 
devoid of merriment, and Mrs. Tracy looked at him 
in increased surprise. He was peeling a pear with 
ostentatious indifference, and looking provokingly 
uncommunicative, but surely he could not mean to 
put her off with this bald announcement. She must 
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know what had taken him to Norwood Park ; above 
all, she must learn if he had seen Agnes March! 
Instinctively she connected the two ideas. What 
could Guy have gone to the Asylum for, unless it 
were to see Agnes March’s father? Was it possibie 
that he had been to ask a madman for his daughter’s 
hand? 

His aspect rebutted the thought. A happy lover 
would not look as Guy looked now; an accepted 
lover would hardly have spoken of her boy as the 
possible Squire of Sandford. She felt that she must 
know more, and hazarded another question, in spite 
of the silence that she felt to be intentionally de- 
terrent. 

“What did you go to Norwood Park for? You 
are not appointed one of the Visitors, are you ?” 

“Searcely. It is not in our division of the 
county.” 

“Then why—— ? 

“You are curious,” said Mr. Russell ; “but, 
Marian, I doubt if you would sympathise with my 
errand, I went to see Mr. March.” 

“Mr. March! a man you do not even know?” 

“ A man whom I wished to know—whose con- 


» 


dition had become unexpectedly important to me.” 

“How?” she asked. “Guy! you do not mean 
to tell me—you cannot be so mad, so reckless, so 
careless of your own welfare or your children’s, as to 
think of Agnes March now /” 

“No,” he said, with a faint, bitter smile. “Be 
easy, Marian. The danger existed, but it is over. 
Let me recommend you one of these pears. Now the 
Horticultural is over, I think Simmonds is allowing 
us some of those from the south wall.” 

She took it mechanically, feeling less and less able 
to understand him. 

“Did you see Mr. March?” she asked. 

“No; it seems it is against the rules for the patients 
to be seen, except by relatives. I had just a glimpse 
of him walking in the grounds with an attendant. 
They passed the window of the room I was in, and 
Dr. Blake pointed him out.” 

“ Was he like his brother ?” 

“Very unlike indeed. He is a bent, white-haired 
man, looking, I should think, much older than he is. 
He has large, dark eyes, like Keith’s, but softer and 
gentler. He does not look like a madman at all.” 

“You don’t mean that you entertain any doubt?” 

“No; only that [ can understand Keith's doing so. 
It is difticult to realise that anything so feeble and 
gentle-looking can ever be violent—as they say he is 
sometimes.” 

“ Agnes has never deceived herself. She is quite 
aware he is insane,” said Mrs. Tracy. 

“T know. I saw her this morning. —I——” 

He stopped, unable or unwilling to say more. 

Mrs. Tracy did not venture to speak, but look, and 
mien, and attitude were all one importunate question. 
Guy answered it at last as if she had spoken— 

“You may as well be told,” he said, looking away 
from the eager eyes that seemed as if they would drag 
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You ean think me as mad and 
foolish as you please, Marian, but when I met Agnes 
this morning, I asked her to be my wife.” 

“Well?” she breathed, in a suspense that was 
almost too painful to be borne. 


his secret from him. 


She rose in uncontrollable excitement, and crossed 
over to where he sat, and laid one of her hands—the 
shapely, taper hands that were so like his own, and 
whose exquisite moulding excused their size, even in 
The intensity of her 
interest made itself felt without words. 

He was touched by her solicitude, and the thought 
that Marian cared so much for what had befallen 


a woman—upon his shoulder. 


him was pleasant to him in his trouble. 

The ties of kindred never seem sweeter or stronger 
than when we have met with failure or rebuff from 
He knew that she 
had always been averse from the thought of his 
marrying Agnes, but he understood that in a sense she 


those outside the circle 6f home. 


had had reason on her side; and at least he believed 
that it was a mistaken desire for his own advantage 
that had dictated her objection. That any marriage 
would have been equally distasteful to her, that all 
she desired was that he should go childless to his 
grave, and leave his inheritance to her son, he did 
not even dream. Natures incapable of mean or self- 
ish motives are always the last to suspect them, or 
even to credit their existence in other people. He 
was bitter to his sister, not because he doubted her 
affection or the purity of her motives, but because 
he could not but feel bitterly to anyone who had 
come between him and Agnes March. How far 
Mrs. Tracy had actually done so he had, of course, 
He credited her with nothing more than 
petulant speeches to himself, and a demeanour that 
had perhaps betrayed to Mrs. Berners and Agnes 
that the marriage was not one that she desired. But 
he told himself now that Marian had never under- 


no idea. 


stood how his happiness was bound up in the marriage 
she deprecated, Surely she would be sorry for him 
now if she knew! 

There was no doubt, at least, as to the intense 
and vivid interest with which she was waiting for 
his answer. He could scarcely refuse to give it. 

He turned 
away as he spoke, and leant his head upon his 
hands ; 
in the fair, exultant face above him was not exactly 


“She refused me,” he said, shortly. 


and perhaps it was as well. The expression 
that of the sympathy he craved. 

“T cannot affect to be sorry, Guy,” said Mrs. 
Tracy, when she could trust her voice to betray no 
You may think you regret it now, 
but you will come to feel it was the wisest, and 
I honour her 


“é 


open triumph. 


even the kindest thing she could do. 
for it, and so should you.” 

Mr. Russell made no direct reply. 
“ You see now,” he said, “why I went to Norwood 
Park. 


tion, and [ wished to know how far the facts of the 


She based her refusal on her father’s condi- 


case supported her decision.” 
“There can be no doubt of that 1” 
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It wag 
However, that has nothing 


“T suppose not—from het point of view. 
not, and it is not, mine. 
to do with anyone but ourselves, but you will see 
that it is impossible for me to remain at the Towers 
—at all events at present. I should see her, I should 
meet her continually, and that I cannot and I will 
not do.” 

“What will you do, then? The Drummonds 
wanted us to go to Scotland with them, or,” as he 
shook his head, ‘is it too late for Switzerland ?” 

“T shall go up to town, I think.” 

“There won’t be a creature there !” 

“The two or three millions who will be left will 
content me, I daresay. I shall go and see Courtland 
at St. Bede’s.” 

Mrs. Tracy shrugged her round white shoulders. 

“It is a pity you are not a parson yourself,” she 
said, with the asperity of disappointment. That Guy 
should have sought distraction or consolation amidst 
the beauties of the Alps, or on the Scottish hills, 
where shooting-boxes are almost as plentitul as deer, 
and where his sister could have accompanied him, 
was a thing that would commend itself to every well- 
regulated mind ; but to bury himself in a Mission 
house, in the worst part of London’s worst and foulest 
parish, was quite another matter. It was no wonder 
that a woman of his sister’s character could not re- 
strain a sneer, but Guy did not or would not see it. 
“IT have wished it said 
quietly ; “ but I have other duties, and one has on\y 
to go to St. Bede’s to know that there is work for all. 
They will give me a bed, and find me something to 
do, I’ve no doubt.” 

“You will do as you like, I suppose 
Drummonds will be disappointed.” 

“ Nonsense, Marian! Dick Drummond 
haven’t two ideas in common; and in any case | must 
have gone to see Courtland—I want his advice about 
the living.” 

“TI suppose that will end in your offering it to 
him?” 

“Do you imagine for a moment he would take a 
It is only fit for an old man, or 
one who wants leisure for study. Courtland would 
But he knows all the 
there must be some worn out with work to 


Well, I shall go 


myself sometimes,” he 


but the 


and I 


sinecure like this ? 


eat his heart out in a week ! 
best men 
whom it would be a haven of rest. 
up to-morrow— 

“ But You cannot leave till her 
affairs are settled, can you?” 

“There is nothing but what Mr. Catheart and the 
The only ditticulty is a suitable 
house—and I think that can be found now,” he said, 
with the faint. bitter smile that told of the underlying 
pain. “The Dower House is empty, and would suit 
her exactly.” 

“The very thing ! 
it before.” 

* How could I, till I knew if it might not be wanted 
for you? 


Mrs. Berners ? 


lawyers can manage. 


I wonder you did not think of 


“said Guy drily. 
Mrs. Tracy said nothing, but perhaps the thought 





















that she would have had to exchange the Towers for 
the Dower House if her brother’s suit had succeeded, 
made her more thankful than ever that she had taken 
that walk with Agnes March. She was glad, she was 
thankful for all she had found herself able to say, 
and for the unexpected fruit it had borne. She would 
not have unsaid a word, but in the plenitude of her 
satisfaction she could afford to be pitiful to the suffer- 
ing that had procured it. 

““Won’t you come up-stairs with me, Guy ?” she 
said, touching his forehead lightly with her lips ; “I 
don’t like to think of your sitting here alone.” 

He stood up and looked at her with eyes whose 
pain smote her even through the triple mail of selfish- 
ness and ambition and greed. 

“No, thank you, there are letters I must write. 
You can send the coffee to my room.” 

He followed her into the hall, and turned into his 
own room, and Mrs. Tracy went up to the great 
lonely drawing-room with something unpleasantly 
like compunction pricking at her heart. 

“ Yet it was best, even for him,” she said, half aloud, 
as she paused at Eric’s door, and opening it, looked 
softly in. 

The moonlight came through the latticed window, 
and showed the fair sleeping head laid serenely on 
its pillow. 

“Could Guy ever have a son who would be more 
like him?” she murmured. “ Poor Guy ! I amsorry 
for him—he feels it so much more than other men 
would ; but he will not die for love 
does that. He will live to thank me yet, to be glad 
that there is, at least, no taint of madness in his 
heir.” 

She felt no doubt that Erie would be his uncle's 
heir. Though she held it true with Rosalind that— 





no Inman ever 


“Men have died from time to time, and worms 
Have eaten them, but not for love,” 
she understood her brother well enough to feel very 
sure that unless he married Agnes March he would 
never marry at all. 

‘ Good-night, little Squire !” she cried exultingly, 
as she bent and kissed the sleeping child. ‘ Good- 
night, Erie Tracy, heir of Sandford Towers.” 

CHAPTER XIX. 
THE NEW RECTOR, 
“Thy words have darted hope into my soul, 
And comfort dawns upon me.” 
A MONTH later Mrs. Berners and her granddaughters 
were established at the Dower House. It was an 
old-fashioned house, standing flush with the one 
Sandford street, and bearing the Russells’ arms 
carved in stone above the door, but it was commo- 
dious and pleasant, and had a large and well-stocked 
garden at the back. Mr. Russell had declined to 
accept any rent from his Minnie. 

“You will do me a favour by taking eare of it,” he 
wrote, “It is going to ruin for want of a tenant, and 
the obligation will be mine, not yours.” 
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“ That is an artful way of putting it,” Mrs. Berners 
had replied ; “but though I see through the crafty 
excuse, Lam not too proud to take a favour from my 
boy.” 

So when the “flitting” which the old Scots- 
woman declared would go far to break her heart 
could no Jonger be delayed, she had gone with her 
granddaughters to the house which Guy had caused 
to be made as bright and pleasant as soft colouring 
and harmonious tints could maxe it, and the change 
was good for them all. Dear as the Rectory was, it 
was too full of painful memories which Time had 
not yet had power to soften, and Mrs. Berners was 
not likely to recover her spirits while she remained 
in it. 

She brightened perceptibly when once the removal 
was over ; and, indeed, they were all better for the 
change and for the excitement of moving, and even 
for the labours and exertions it had entailed. To 
Mrs. Berners it had been naturally a great trial, but 
perhaps the pain of parting from the house that had 
been hers for forty years had drawn her thoughts a 
little from still sadder things. She had remained at 
the Rectory as long as she could ; but the new Rector 
was already appointed, and would have to take 
possession before Christmas, and Agnes and Keith 
were thankful that they were not to spend the 
season when bereavement is especially felt within 
the home where their grandfather would have been 
so keenly missed. 

The new Rector was the vicar of the parish in 
which St. Bede’s Mission had its headquarters; a 
man still in the prime of life, but broken down by 
overwork, and perhaps by the hindrances and oppo- 
sition that had beset his path, as they beset the 
path of all who try to walk in the Master’s footsteps. 
Zealous he had been—over-zealous, many people said 
—hbut neither physique nor temperament had fitted 
him for the work of a populous parish. He was too 
tall and thin—a long, reedy man, without muscle or 
stamina, with a forehead that was too big, and a 
mouth that, over-sensitive as it was, had just the 
touch of obstinacy that ensures opposition. If he 
had not invited persecution, he had been without 
the tact that enables men to avoid it or to turn it 
aside ; and between worry and overwork, the Rev. 
Gilbert Conway had been brought very near to that 
bourne where “ the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.” Mr. Courtland had known 
what he was about when he declined the living of 
Sandford for himself, and asked that it should be 
given to Gilbert Conway. 

“But what do I know about him, except that he 
is always in hot water?” objected Guy. “ We don't 
want a firebrand down at Sandford.” 

“He won't be a firebrand at Sandford,” said Mr. 


Courtland confidently. ‘“ He’s a round man in a 
square hole here. A profound scholar, an original 


thinker, an able writer, is thrown away on a parish 
like this, especially when he is thin-skinned into the 
bargain. But give him leisure for study, give him 
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means for charity; above all, give him peace, and 
you will see what he will do for the church and _ the 
world.” 

So the living of Sandford had been ofiered to 
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and the pleasant rectory, seemed to the weary and 
over-wrought man an earthly Paradise. 

The chestnut walk was only a tangle of leafless 
branches, a network of delicate twigs outlined against 





“The owner of the voice looked into the hall in laughing but very real vexation.”—p. 333. 


Gilbert 
been accepted, for Mr, Courtland had been willing to 
“And I belong to the 
pachydermata, you know,” said Basil Courtland, with 
a sinile that 


Conway, and, after some hesitation, lad 


take his friend’s place. 


showed a humorous consciousness of 
the other’s shortcomings, 

It was December before Mr. Conway came to 
Sandford, but the calm and peaceful churchyard, 





the pale wintry sky, but the shrubs by the house, 
and the further pines, were green; there was the soft 
sweep of the Downs, and lawns with grass such as 
London never knew ; above all, there was space and 
light, pure skies and purple distances, a heaven that 
could be seen, an earth that was fair, not foul. It 
Was no wonder that as Gilbert Conway stood at the 
door of his new home, and saw the sun go down 



























behind the pines, his heart leapt within him, and he 
cried, all alone as he was— 

“O, all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord ; praise 
liim and magnify Him for ever.” 
And then he added, with the Psalmist’s tender 
recurrence to personal need and personal love 





“Praise the Lord, O my soul; and all that is within 
me, praise His holy Name.” 

“Gilbert!” cried a woman’s voice; “ Gilbert, 
what are you doing, standing there without your hat? 
You'll catch your death of cold! Come in—come in 
this minute.” 

The owner of the imperious voice put a decidedly 
pretty face round the dining-room door, and looked 
into the hall in laughing but very real vexation., 

“Oh, you abominable man! is that the way you 
behave the instant my back is turned? What do 
you think Dr. Gibbes would say ?” 

“Not half as much as yon, Dolly,” rejoined the 
Rector, as he came in obediently ; “ or, at all events, 
he would say it more politely. Do you think even 
a Cockney could take cold on a day like this?” 

“TY don’t intend my own particular Cockney to 
make the experiment,” said his sister, as she drew 
him into the house, and made him sit down on the 
easiest chair she could find. 

It was not a very easy one, after all, for personal 
luxury was a thing Gilbert Conway had never allowed 
himself, and in the five years Dorothy had kept house 
for him she had become almost as indifferent to it as 
himself, 

Dorothy Conway was a bright, pretty brunette of 
seven- or eight-and-twenty. Her hair was black, and 
rippled behind her small white ears like a child’s, 
her eyes were brown and sparkling, her smile 
vivacious, her whole aspect peremptory and alert. 
The Reetor had been wont to assert that she was 
worth half a dozen curates for managing a parish, 
and certainly she managed him as no curate would 
have dreamed of doing. She stood at the table 
how, pouring out tea from a brown earthenware 
pot, and talking fast in the bright, quick tones that 
contrasted so strongly with her brother’s languid 
replies, 

“T’ve seareely seen you all day, Gilbert, and now 
I want to tell you all I’ve been doing. 
to the table first, and have an egg—a real new- 


Sut come 


laid one, though it only wants a fortnight to Christ- 
mas. Fancy having an egg in December that you 
needn’t open in fear and trembling !” 

“I’m afraid you’ve been very extravagant,” said 
the careful Rector. He was too new to the country, 
and had been too long accustomed to count his 
pennies, to understand that the need for such count- 
ing Was over now. 

“Make your mind easy,” said his sister merrily. 
“T got my egg from a real live fairy godmother, the 
nearest approach to Cinderella’s I ever saw in my 
life; and I paid a ‘thank-you-kindly-ma’am,’ and a 
promise that you should go and see her to-morrow.” 
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“You don’t mean that Mrs. Bemers has been 
here ?” said Mr. Conway, who had heard enough of his 
predecessor’s widow to divine whom his sister meant. 

“No; but her granddaughters have. She sent 
them round this morning with a basket of eggs, and 
all sorts of kind offers of help in unpacking, and so 
forth, and I went back with them to thank her, 
I had to confess that our household chattels were 
auready in their places, and I’ve no doubt the Miss 
Marches saw for themselves’ that they couldn’t have 
taken long to get there.” 

“But we’ve all we want, haven’t we ?” asked the 
Rector, observing the significance in his sister’s tone, 
and looking round the barely furnished room with 
all a man’s inability to detect its deficiencies. 

“We’ve all we wanted in town,” said Dorothy ; 
“but,” opening her eyes, and speaking with quaint 
impressiveness, “I mean to have a drawing-room 
here! Why, don’t you know that Mrs. Tracy, of 
the Towers, might call any day ?” 

“ Well, if she’s anything like her brother, I shall 
be very glad to see her.” 

“So shall not I, till I have a room to receive her 
in! It isn’t pomps and vanities, indeed, Gilbert, but 
you have a position to keep up now. Mr. Berners 
always did, and you know how good he was. It 
wouldn’t do to let the Rector of Sandford be looked 
down on, and perhaps lose his influence, just for 
want of living as he ought, would it ?” 

“T suppose not,” conceded the Rector, with a sigh 
that made his sister smile. ‘Well, Dolly, you 
must talk to Mrs. Berners, and be guided by her— 
only be sure that pomps and vanities don’t creep in ! 
Are you going with me to see her to-morrow ?” 

“1 should like to. I want to see her again, and 
the girls are quite charming.” 

“ What are they like?” 

“Very pretty and ladylike. The youngest is 
quite the loveliest girl I ever saw, with splendid 
dark eyes, and real golden hair. Though she is so 
young, she is engaged, and I don’t wonder at it.” 

“You seem to have got on very confidential 
terms,” said her brother, looking amused. 

“Mrs. Berners told me when they were out of the 
room. [ was asking about the Christmas decorations, 
and if they would help with them, and Mrs. Berners 
explained that Keith—that’s the youngest—was 
going to visit her fiancé’s mother. She told me the 
name, and somehow it seems as if I had heard it 
before, though I can’t think where. It is Heathcote 
—Paul Heathcote, I think she said.” 

“Not the Paul Heathcote who writes for the 
Epoch, 1 hope?” said Mr. Conway quickly. “ But 
Mr. Berners’ granddaughter! It is hardly likely she 
would even know a man like that.” 

“That must be where I have seen the name— 
on the cover of the Epoch. But wasn’t it his 


9” 


articles you told me not to read 

“Very likely. He writes on the Agnostic side— 
clever, brilliant papers that make one grieve for such 
misdirected talent.” 
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Then it can’t be the same, of course.” 

“No,” said Mr. Conway absently. And then he 
said, in tones that showed his thoughts had wandered 
to more interesting matters, “ Don’t hurry about your 
| hear there are hardly any 
funds for the St. Bede’s Soup-kitchen—that lone, 
And then 
there are the children; the children must have a dinner 
on Christmas Day! And the chapel—one would like 
to see the chapel different ! 
I could hardly resist, but I didn’t quite know how 
our funds would be.” 


drawing-room, Dolly. 


hard winter last year was such a drain, 


I saw a lectern last week 


“And now that you know, I suppose you want. 
to rob Peter to pay Paul,” said his sister, laugh- 
“Hadn’t you better leave St. Bede’s to Mr. 
Courtlang, and look after your own parish ? ” 

“'There’s no one to look after in that way,” said the 
Rector, in a tone almost of complaint. “‘ You never 
I haven't seen 
a really ragged child or an utterly dirty old woman 


” 


ing. 


saw such a set of prosperous people. 


since I came. 

“No, the old women are a treat,” agreed his sister, 
fervently. “Such rosy apple faces, and one feels the 
hard withered fingers are worn with honest toil. I 
can hardly help kissing them after what one has seen.” 

“Ah?” “And yet the 
others are His poor also—perhaps all the more His 
for their wretchedness and their need. No, Dolly, 
we will not ‘rob’ Sandford, but help St. Bede’s we must 
and will. 


said the Rector tenderly. 


The blessedness that has come to us here 
seems only a more urgent call to share all that we can.” 

He turned away, and in his eyes were tears that 
would have astonished those who had only felt the 
lash of his tongue in discussion or the rapier-thrust 
But it was to 
him whose impulsive sword had leapt unbidden from 


of his pen in theological controversy. 


its seabbard in his Master’s defence, that the Saviour 
said: “ Feed my lambs.” 

It was growing dusk the next afternoon when 
Gilbert and Dorothy Conway walked down the little 
street to the Dower House, to call on Mrs. Berners. 
Keith saw them from the window, and announced their 
coming in a tone whose involuntary eagerness made 
her feel a little ashamed. Her grief was still new 
enough to make the natural longing for change seem 
almost an impiety ; but the days had come to be 
monotonous and irksome to them all, and she could 
not resist the thrill of pleasurable excitement that 
youth instinctively feels at the prospect of anything 
that promises variety or change. 

Paul wrote almost every day, but Mrs. Berners had 
shrunk from seeing hira at present, and Keith felt the 
separation, and looked forward to Christmas with 
an eagerness that was emphasised by the dulness of 
her present life. She was glad of the little distrac- 
tion of Mr. and Miss Conway’s call. They could not 
be called exciting visitors, but they were visitors, 
people from the outside world where were smiles as 
well as tears, and mirth as well as mourning, life and 
stir and movement, and all the wonder and variety 
that sets young pulses bounding. 
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“Grandmamma!” eried Keith, “ Mr. Conway and 
his sister are coming down the street, and I think— 
yes! I feel sure they are coming here !” 

“T shall like to see 
placidly. “I thought the sister seemed a very sen- 
sible young woman.” 

“And so bright,” said Agnes, with a sigh that 
was not devoid of envy. 


him,” said Mrs. Berners 


She was painfully conscious 
that she found it difficult to be bright herself. 

“Will you not have the lamp?” she asked, “It 
seems so gloomy these dark afternoons.” 

The twilight had come to be painful to her, recalling 
as it did the afternoon had waited for 
it to tell them of her parting from Guy Russell. Her 
diary that night had borne the brief entry— 

“Said good-bye to-day to Guy and happiness ;” 


when she 


and then she had closed the book, and put it away 
for ever. What could this life bring her henceforth 
In the two months 
that had gone by—was it only two months? she some- 


that would be worth recording ? 


times wondered-—she had done her best to be brave 
and patient, but the slow, monotonous days had been 
filled with the echoes of Guy’s voice and the memory 
There was a pain in this hopeless 
had 
What, indeed, could the separation she had hitherto 
known—a parting that was cheered by the thought of 


of his presence. 


separation of which she not even dreamed. 


meeting, and brightened by tender visions and uncon- 
fessed hopes—what could this teach her of the parting 
that was final and irrevocable, spanned by no bow of 
hope, weighted with the burden of the intolerable 
present, and shadowed by a future that should only 
reproduce the present pain? Would it always be like 
this ? she thought drearily. Would it always “ hurt” 
so much ? 
her daily duties and making no sign; but her grand- 
Keith no longer 
thought that Agnes did not love the man she had 
It was incredible, it was unnecessary— 


She said nothing, going silently about 
mother and even Keith understood. 


rejected. 
but it was not the less heroic, and Keith felt her 
anger melt away as each day seemed to add its 
witness to her sister’s suffering. If these winter 
days that passed so slowly were difficult for herself 
to bear, brightened as they were by the thought 
of Christmas, the Christmas that was to bring Paul 
with it, what must they be to Agnes, who had no 
such hope ? 

Apart from this, the days were dreary enough for 
them both, 
were so discouraging as to daunt even Keith’s elastic 
spirit. She proclaimed, indeed, her want of faith in 
the official reports over which her grandmother and 
Agnes wept together, but she understood that they 


The accounts of their father’s condition 


meant continued durance for him, and separation for 
them all. She ceased to rage at her uncle and 
Mr. Wentworth, but she told herself bitterly that if 
her father was mad, it was they who had made him 
so by tearing him from his home, and immuring him 
amongst madmen. She could not forgive either of 
them, though her uncle’s sorrowful letters and Mr. 
Wentworth’s refusal to treat for the practice till it 
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was proved beyond doubt that his partner could 
not return to it, seemed to show that both of them 
had acted in good faith. it was all very bewildering, 
and but for the hope of Christmas Keith would 
utterly have broken down. It was not wonderful 
that she felt the days long and dreary, and was 
ready to welcome even the mild excitement of the 
Rector’s visit, and to envy his sister’s bright vivacity 
almost as much as Agnes herself. 

It was delightful to Keith to talk to Dorothy Con- 
way, but Agnes sat a little apart and watched them 
in silence What had she in common with these two, 
one of whom seemed so richly blessed, and the other 
who, whatever clouds might shadow her way, had at 
least not “ said good-bye to happiness ?” 

It was easier to listen to Mr. Conway, who was 
pleasing Mrs. Berners by his grateful acknowledg- 
ment of her kindness to his sister, and winning both 
her granddaughters’ hearts by his reverential courtesy 
to herself. The fragile, delicate old lady was a new 
experience to the man who had spent the best years 
of his life in an East-End parish. Were the women 
he was accustomed to see actually of the same flesh 
and blood as this dainty little creature, looking 
smaller and daintier than ever in her heavy weeds, 
and the widow’s cap that seemed so incongruous with 
the face that was scarcely larger than a child’s ? Mr. 
Conway took her hand, Keith declared afterwards, 
as if he was afraid it would break in his grasp, 
and softened his voice in addressing her as if she had 
been indeed a child. It was a pleasant voice, and 
there was a simple directness in his manner that made 
them all feel at home with him at once, and that 
was all the more agreeable, as they had been led to 
expect a certain almost repellent austerity. “It is 
difficult to believe we have never met before,” said Mrs. 
Berners, “but perhaps it is that I have known your 
name so long. Your ‘ Way of Blessedness’ was one of 
my dear husband’s most valued books.” 

Mr. Conway blushed like a girl. 

“It is the highest praise I ever received,” he 
stammered. “If you could know how unworthy I 
feel to stand in his place! my only consolation is that 
I can so loyally carry out his teaching.” 

“ He never had any fears as to his successor,” said 
Mrs. Berners. “If you know Mr. Russell you will 
understand that he could trust him entirely.” 

“T can scarcely say that I know Mr. Russell. I 
have seen him once or twice at St. Bede’s—he is Court- 
land’s great friend, I believe—but I had never been 
introduced to him till he came to offer me the living. 
From all Courtland says of him, and indeed from all I 
hear in Sandford, he must be a most estimable young 
man. ‘The Squire seems to have everyone’s good 
word, and loud are the regrets that he is not coming 
down this Christmas.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Berners, “he will he missed, I 
have no doubt.” Her voice stiffened a little. She 
wondered if the village gossips had been as ready to 
suggest a reason for the Squire’s absence as to deploreit ; 
but Mr. Conway’s unconsciousness rebuked the thought. 
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“T believe he intends stopping at St. Bede’s as 
a lay helper,” he observed, “but Courtland has 
serious fears if his health will stand it. He struck 
me as looking very ill the night I saw him.” 

“ He always looks delicate 
always do,” said Mrs. Berners quickly. She had 





those fair, pale men 


caught a look in Agnes’s eyes that made her anxious 
to check any further revelations as to Guy’s looks or 
plans. But Mr. Conway was a tactless man. He 
blundered on, deaf to the shade of repression in her 
voice that a man of quicker perceptions would have 
caught, and that made his sister suspend her talk 
with Keith in some anxiety. 

“Courtland says that Mr. Russell has had some 
great trouble lately, and he looks as if he had. But 
unless Iam very much mistaken in him, he is a man 
who will take trouble in the right way.” 

“Conquering by submitting,” said Miss Conway, 
hoping to lead to a discussion of general principles 
instead of particular instances. She did not under- 
stand the situation, but she saw that Mr. Russeli’s 
name had brought a shade of anxiety to Mrs, 
Berners’ brow, and a look of painful interest and 
suspense to the still, quiet figure in the background, 
that seemed to have quickened into life and pain at 
once. 

“That was scarcely what I meant,” said her 
brother. ‘ Submission by itself may be only another 
name for a Stoic’s endurance, and 1 feara good deal 
of Christian resignation never rises above that pagan 
level. No,” said Mr. Conway, his eye kindling, and 
his whole face lighting, as it always did at a noble 
thought, “ we are but children in the school of 
sorrow if we have only learned submission. Such a 
man as Guy Russell will surely go on to the higher 
lesson of consent.” 

Miss Conway knew that Mrs. Berners was frowning 
impatiently, and that Agnes’s hand had stolen up to 
her face as if to shield it from observation. No one 
spoke for a moment, and then Dolly rushed gallantly 
to the rescue. 

“JT know what you mean,” she cried; “but it is 
a lesson for all, not for anyone in particular. Don’t 
you know the hymn that says— 

““* Nothing more precious than this in my sight, 

If with thyself and thine own will thou fight, 

Bearing all anguish, renouncing all bliss, 

And as a sacrifice offering this”? 


The Rector looked at his sister in some amaze- 
ment. Quoting hymns to new acquaintances was 
sufficiently unlike her really reserved and reverent 
nature to move him to astonishment, and why was 
she looking so eager and concerned ? 

“The metre is too light and tripping for the sub- 
jeci,” he said, with repressive criticism. “I have 
seen the same thought better expressed in prose. 
One of your own favourite writers says :—‘ Our con- 
sent would turn all our trials into obedience. By 
consenting we make them our own, and offer them 
with ourselves again to Him.’” 

Mr. Conway spoke without intention, but Agnes 
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felt as if he had brought her the very message she 
needed. Her consent ! Had she ever really consented ? 
With her own hand she had cast her happiness from 
her, but it was for Guy’s sake, and when she had 
done it she had found it impossible not to repine at 
the thought that such a sacrifice should have been 
required of her. She had striven for resignation 
and submission, but she understood now that submis- 
sion without consent is only rebellion in fetters, 
Always Gilbert Conway would seem to her a little 


different from other men. The voice that speaks 
comfort to our waiting souls, the hand that brings 
water to our fainting spirits, even though it be from 
another man’s well, must always be set apart in our 
hearts and in our memories. Weak, or mean, or 
poor of presence may the human messengers be, but 
to us they wear the insignia of their high commission, 
and their brows are bound with light, even as are the 
angels’, 


(To be continued.) 








SHY 


BY ANNE 


ECENTLY we glanced at a few 
examples of the poverty that 
would hide itself from view in 
the country ; but courage almost 
fails to encounter that which lies 
concealed in the city. It shivers 
and starves both in society and 

solitude, and the rich look on, not altogether care- 
less, but unknowing howto offer the fuel orthe food. 

Too often the pride or shyness, as may be, 
repels the sympathy, and people die out of the 
world rather than have their condition investi- 
gated by the eyes either of friend or stranger. 
Sometimes, alas! they die alone, unbefriended, 
unknown, uncared for. If they take heart and 
apply to some public source for aid, the scrutiny 
their application necessarily involves is harder to 
bear than the poverty. Instance upon instance 
starts up before us of trembling diffidence under 
the eye of the investigator. 

Truly the touch of charity should be soft and 
invisible as the south-west wind. Memory calls 
up many where that touch has fallen 
almost imperceptibly, and healed as it fell; 
one will suffice. A poor but respectable shoe- 
maker was found, with his family, in the base- 
ment of a crowded house. To them God sent one 
who discovered that he had brought his blind 
and sickly children from the country for the 
benefit of the hospitals; had sold all he pos- 
sessed, and was too independent to beg. But, 
like thousands of others, he was willing to work, 
and work and relief were found, which gave him 
heart to begin life again in the wild wilderness of 
London. But he and his wife never ceased to 
lament over the home they had left in the peaceful 
country ; or to recommend others to fight the 
battle of life where God has placed them. If sick- 
ness and sorrow are hard to bear amid green fields 
and fresh breezes, they are harder where brick 
and mortar, soot and grime, obscure the sunlight 
and thicken the atmosphere. 


cases 
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It is not that love and charity fail, but that 
poverty is often too proud or too timid to seek 
them, and so, men and women starve rather than 
stir the warm hearts beating near them, to deeds 
they are panting todo. The rich are not cruel, 
although the poor are inclined to think that, 
because people roll in carriages, they overlook 
the wayfarers. If only the one knew the present 
need of the other, relief would probably follow. 
But it is one thing to give with lavish hand, and 
another to seek out the retiring individual in 
some lonely garret or obscure lodging. It is all 
too true that the pride of poverty is often insur- 
mountable. It abhors publicity, and the mere 
suggestion of a canvass for votes for any institu- 
tion, however respectable, enhances it. The 
bitterness of being compelled to solicit is greater 
than wormwood, Yet how many men and women 
of education are obliged to swallow the pill, and 
confront the degradation, when another sort of 
dependence faces them. Why are we so prone to 
dislike an appeal to our relations and old friends ? 
Is it pride, or humility ? 

The notable words, “the oldest candidate on 
the earliest list,” took us, some years ago, to a 
remote metropolitan suburb. We found a lady 
eighty years of age, in a small lodging over a 
chandler’s shop. We were expected, and she was 
dressed in her best to receive us. This was black 
silk and a cap trimmed with pink. She looked 
what she was—a gentlewoman—and many novices 
in the arts of poverty might have supposed her 
beyond the need of assistance, because she strove 
to make the best of her condition. This is one 
of the mistakes of the kindly disposed. They 
think that a neat and respectable appearance is a 
guarantee for something approaching competence, 
and that the genuinely poor should (ook their 
estate. A pink cap, however inexpensive, might 
turn them from the necessitous wearer, and an 
effort to converse on indifferent subjects, draw-in 
their purse-strings. But the fumes of tallow, 
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and the poor if neat furniture of the small 
room, spoke for themselves, and our lady, though 
shy, was enduring the agony of canvassing for a 
pension. During the eight or ten years of this 
seemingly hopeless canvass, she had been keeping 
a small day-school over the chandler’s shop, 
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and she ended her days “ passing rich,” on twenty- 
five pounds a year. 

“Why do people throng to London?” is asked 
again and again. Ambition, a craze, a hope, an 


idea, brings them ; and the same, aided by steam, 
is peopling the earth. 


We want a broad area, 
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having in past years been head of an educational 
establishment. She had no influential friends 
left, and her votes were still few. It does seem 
hard that, even in the best organised institutions, 
success should depend on influence, and that 
pensions should often be diverted from the oldest 
and neediest. Here was a woman of eighty— 
and there are many such—earning her daily 
bread, and fearing a “ pauper’s grave,” because 
she had “no injluential friends.” These were, 
however, happily found for her among strangers, 
1042 


and we find it amongst the over-crowded, highly 
excited multitudes that struggle for precedence 
in the capital ; but we do not realise the hosts of 
the background. How many of these shrink 
away into obscurity, poverty, starvation—who 
shall say? Once more the mind’s eye sees one of 
these—a man of genius, education, and society, 
who through a chain of mental delusions, sacri- 
ficed home and competence for a life of loneliness 
and privation. His was perhaps a craze ; he had 
a statistical mania, and was about to give to the 
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poor cheap bread, and while studying the problem, 
he had none for himself. Placed more than once 
in a position of competence, he yet lost it for his 
idea, until he finally sank into “ shy poverty.” 
But he was in nowise mad, and read, and wrote, 
and thought to the end. What end? Alas! a 
workhouse infirmary and a pauper’s grave, Al- 
though known to statesmen and thinkers, and 
aiding in some degree to make the laws and 
mould the thoughts of his generation, he yet had 
no friend save a poor old servant with him at the 
last. Yes, one friend he had—the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; for in the failure of fortune, fame, posi- 





tion, and all that mere humanity values, he 


learnt to realise salvation: through Him. But it 
is difficult for us to realise the end of such a man, 
who, a gentleman and scholar, died, after three- 
score and ten years of varied life, in the sick-ward 
of a London Union. 

We paint pictures of ‘Chatterton, the marvel- 
lous boy ;” but instead of dreaming over his 
untimely end, we should sublimise it by. striving 
to avert similar calamities. On all sides round 
about us, men, women, youths and maidens— 
children even--are passing away for lack of 
friends and means to make existence possible. 
* Alone in London,” ‘ Lost in London,” have 
been the titles of books, the writers of which 
have sought to show the realities of solitude in a 
city ; yet how few really know that tens of thou- 
sands may be found in lonely chambers, in the 
streets, in the parks, under the railway arches, on 
the doorstep, in the cold corners of the bridges, 
sometimes, alas! in the impassive water, who are 
too proud or too shy to beg, or who have been 
tempted to sin by poverty ! 

The numbers of such are appalling ; still they 
are outnumbered by the prosperous and well-to- 
do. Instead of sentimentalising, waiting for 
poor-law reform, or talking of improvidence, it 
behoves us all to bestir ourselves in the sphere in 
which we live. However magnificent the palace 
in which we may chance to dwell, we may be 
sure to find the crowded poor-house at no great 
distance. Missions and house-to-house visitations 
bring much distress to light ; but the continuous 
efforts of individuals are needed. We thank God 
that they are being made, and that Christian 
charity is increasing in the land; but so is 
poverty. None know so well as the clergy, 
ministers, and city missionaries, how impossible 
it is to reach it all, or even to discover much that 
lies at our very doors. While one high-born dame 
is going forth to her sociai duties or her pleasures, 
another, as well-born as she, hides from view, or 
paces the streets in a hopeless search for occu- 
pation in her immediate neighbourhood; for how 
to find work is a problem the reduced gentle- 
woman—or, indeed, gentleman—cannot solve. We 
have known them walk about till they are faint 
with hunger and weariness in the vain quest, 
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ending the day in the bitter conviction that 
monopolies, competition, and an ever-increasing 
population, render it impossible for the timid 
seeker to find a livelihood, An indomitable will 
and mental courage will, perhaps, succeed, but 
the irresolute and weak must fail. 

We hear much of the crowds that fill the low 
lodging-houses, but little of the respectable classes 
that seek a temporary refuge in Homes or more 
decent places. Numbers come to London, buoyant 
with the hope that their one talent, belauded in 
the country, must mount them to the pinnacle of 
success in the town. They give up an_ honest 
trade or profession, or some modest livelihood, 
for imaginary fame. They had far better keep 
at home, and struggle on where at least they 
know, and are known by, their surroundings. 
We meet them every day, and our examples are 
no fictions, but sober realities. 

Here are two young ladies gifted with voices, 
the one from Ireland, the other from Wales. 
They live together in one room, and spend all 
their own money, and as much as their friends 
can give them, in obtaining what is called “a 
musical education.” One dies in the arduous 
effort, there in her lodging ; the other struggles 
on awhile in her poverty, unable to beg, and 
finally loses. her identity on the boards, alas! of 
the English opera-house, where the voice with 
which she thought to astonish the world helps to 
swell the chorus. ‘One must live,” she said, 
“and the powder and paint will hide me from 
my friends.” 

This unnatural struggle for concealment is at 
the root of much of the evil. Whether it be pride, 
shyness, or shame, it is there, and everyone who 
helps a trembling brother or sister, whether 
native or foreign, out of the hole into which he 
or she has crept to die, is a true disciple of our 
vord and Master. One such, not long since, 
unearthed a French gentleman—décoré, diplomé— 
from a cellar, fitting abode for rats alone, and in 
spite of the cry, // faut mourir, set him on his 
legs again. Another foreigner of education was 
found amongst the boardmen: indeed, we little 
realise how many of the respectable class avoid 
starvation by earning a daily shilling by pacing 
the street, to and fro, to and fro, as peripatetic 
advertisements. Of the five or six hundred that 
fill the yard of the Leicester Square Soup 
Kitchen at the close of every day, waiting for 
their poor wage with the “boards” resting at 
their feet, some are there because they have been 
unable to obtain better occupation. Indeed, “ shy 
poverty ” is nowhere more conspicuous than in 
the “ sandwich-men,” who, with heavy tread and 
averted faces, announce to the giddy, hasting 
throng, the “amusements” of the day. What 
an ironical mockery it all is! and how, to minis- 
ter to these “amusements,” the hearts and brains 
of multitudes are taxed even to the breaking or 
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the giving way. “And,” the moralist asks, “ for 
what?” Let the weary sensualist answer the ques- 
tion: “For some temporary gratification which palls 
when obtained.” Yet to minister to this gratifi- 
cation, writers, actors, musicians, artists, milliners, 
and what not, spend their lives. It is, as Mrs. 
Tulliver says, “all a muddle,” which we must get 
out of as soon as we can. ‘This can best be done 
by helping one another, and by looking below the 
surface of things. 

We must seek out the “shy poverty” that 
will not show itself, and never tire till we relieve 
it. Here is a wholesome ambition and incentive 
to perseverance. We must not be frightened if 
we sink into a slough, or are involved in a laby- 
rinth, in our efforts, for every great city is full of 
it. The poor sick man who pawns his furniture 
rather than leave his family for the workhouse, 
or take them there, will be thankful for the aid 
which will help him to tide over his sickness. 
The young girl toiling to support a dying parent, 
the clerk or workman out of a situation, the 
tradesman about, to fail, the minister of the 
Gospel, even, with small stipend, large family, 
and sickly wife—all are at hand ; allare suffering, 
probably, from “shy poverty.” 

. Let us close this sketch with an example. In 
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the heart of fashionable London we found a firm 
of workers, ministers to the said “ fashions.” 
They had fallen on evil days through bad debts, 
falling-off of customers, and other misfortunes, 
and were about to succumb to ruin. Distraint 
for rent was the climax of their trouble, for with 
the loss of furniture they lost their chance of 
beginning life again. It was the old, old story. 
However, they were believers in One Who never 
fails when asked, and Who sent them relief just 
as the.-worst was coming. Even while they were 
working, as cheerfully as they could, a customer 
came, who saw that something was amiss ; probed 
them gently, and discovered the wound. A 
frierd' volunteered a nominal loan, a collection 
was made, and they were saved! They literally 
began work again elsewhere, and struggled 
itirough and out of their “Slough of Despond.” 

Anyone may find examples such as this for the 
seeking, and those who are earnestly desirous of 
helping their fellow-creatures in the awful con- 
gregation of London has only to look about 
him, pray for guidance, and discover his beat. 
individual of “the four millions” is 
pretty sure to be living next door to him in all 
the neglected oppression of our proud or “shy 
poverty.” 


Some 
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CHAPTER III.—LITTLE BO-PEEP. 





EFORE 
the _ lit- 
tle girls 

went to bed 
that night Far- 
mer West said 
something 
more about the 
lambs in the 
north meadow. 

Perhaps that 
was the reason 
why sad little 
Phyllis, as she 
slept in her 
white bed be- 
side Tottie, 
dreamt of lambs and sheep all night long. She 
fancied herself, in short, a second little Bo-peep. 

All night long Phyllis seemed to herself to be 
wandering in out-of-the-way and dangerous places 
with her flocks. More troublesome sheep and young 
lambs never fell to the care of a little girl to tend 
before. 


; 
- 
§ 


They not only lost their tails once, but they 


lost them half a dozen times, and all the while as 


T. 


MEADE, 


Phyllis searched for their tails she seemed to hear 
the sad bleat of a motherless lamb in her ears. 

At last, with the tears rolling down her cheeks, 
she awoke. 

It was quite dark, and Tottie by her side was sleep- 
Phyllis heard a clock in the distance 
She felt broad awake. 


ing soundly, 
strike three. 

“T wish the night would pass!” she said to herself. 
“T don’t like the dark. I want mother—oh! so 
very, very badly, when it is quite dark like it is now. 
Oh! my mother—my darling, darling mammie! 
Why did you go away to God, and leave your little 
Phyllis so lonely down here ?” 

Over and over had poor Phyllis made this moan, 
and never—often as it had passed her lips—had an 
answer come to her. Never could the dead mother 
return to comfort the child; nor could the child’s 
dim and sad eyes pierce through the darkness 
into the glorious light where the happy mother now 
dwelt. 

Ah! Why was the mother happy and the child 
so very miserable ? 
knew the glorious end when they. should be together 
and happy again. ; 


Perhaps because she knew—she 


Phyllis almost shook the bed with her bitter sobs. 
Suddenly she sat upright, stopped erying, and 




















**Her eyes were fixed on the motherless little creature whose life she had saved.’’—p. 342. 


What that sound heard 
through and above the gale of wind? for the night 
stormy faint 
almost away, now returning to Phyllis’s ears, 


listened inrtently. was 


was a one. <A sound—now dying 
It was 
the bleat of a lamb—the low and weak bleat of a 
lamb evidently in great trouble. 

There was something in the sound which went 
straight through the little girl’s heart. 
something in it which made her instantly feel calm 
and brave and determined, 


“That lamb eries like T cry,” she said to‘herself, 


There was 


I don’t think—I don’t think 
that Jamb can have any mother.” 


“Tt cries an empty ery. 


She got up very softly, and, stepping across the 


floor in her little bare feet, pressed her ear against 
the window-pane in order to listen more intently. 
The lamb went on crying—now stopping, now going 


g; 
on again. Sometimes its mournful note seemed to 
be almost under the window. Sometimes it sounded 
quite far away. One thing, however, was very evident 
—the intervals between its cries grew longer. The 
cries, when they were ~enewed, were weaker and 
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weaker. Phytlis quickly returned to her bedside, 
and, feeling for her clothes, began putting them on, 
She made little or no sound, and Tottie never 
moved. 

Presently, with her garments fastened on anyhow, 
she stole out of the room. 

She was always a very careful child, dainty and 
quiet in her movements, and now, aided by the light 
of a watery and fitful moon, she managed to creep 
down the creaky stairs of the old farm-house with- 
out disturbing the tired farmer and his wife. 

It was the greatest comfort possible to Phyllis to 
fecl that she was going to rescue the lamb, and though 
she seemed so timid and shy, and unable to open her 
lips or tell her feelings to anyone, she had not the 
slightest particle of fear about finding herself out 
alone in the wild and stormy night. She managed 
with some little skill to draw back the bolt of the 
heavy front door, and then she found herself in the 
meadow which ran almost up to the hall door. 

She stood still to listen again intently. Very, 
very faintly the lamb was still crying. Phyllis now 
rejoiced to perceive that it could not be far away. 
There was a great tree of holly growing at the edge 
of the meadow, not fifty yards from the house. 

Phyllis ran round this tree, and then she stood 
still and uttered a low sound of rapture. She had 
found what she had come to seek, A dead sheep 
was lying by the holly tree, and running round its 
mother, crying to her and vainly *ndeavouring to 
fondle her and attract her notice, was a poor little 
day-old lamb, 

Phyllis knelt down softly by the dead sheep, and 
stretching out her hands began to coax the lamb. 

It resisted her for a time, but when it felt the 
warmth of her breath and heard the caressing tones 
of her voice, the one motherless creature was 
attracted by the other, and the delighted child 
clasped the weak and dying lamb to her heart. 

Trembling with joy, she returned to the house, 
rebolted the door, and tumbled up-stairs to bed. 

With her clothes still on she got into bed, and held 
the lamb all during the remainéer of the night in 
her arms. 

Presently thyough the silent house the clock in the 
passage struck four—Phyllis counted the strokes in 
asleepy and happy manner—she was no longer in 
the least lonely. 


CHAPTER IV.—SNOWBALL’S LAMB. 
“MOTHER,” said Tottie. Tottie’s cheeks were very 
red, and all her hair was in tight curls round her 
childish face. She came into the snug kitchen and 
stood close to the breakfast-table, and looked quite 
ready to burst with some tidings she was longing to 
reveal, 

“Mother, mother, do listen to me!” she pleaded. 

But to her surprise neither father nor mother paid 
her the slightest attention. The farmer was drink- 
ing down great cups of scalding cotfce, and muttering 
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angrily, and looking extremely vexed. His wife was 
standing at the opposite side of the breakfast-table 
and poring out a great torrent of words, 

“<'d lay it on the shepherd’s boy, if I was you, 
Johr. He’s a nasty, idle, good-for-nothing chap; I 
never could abear the sight of him. And if it was 
not. for his mother, poor shiftless body, being a widow, 
I‘ have said dismiss him, long ago.” 

““ Whether you say it or not, Martha, go he shall 
now,” replied the farmer. “To think of that valu- 
able sheep losing her life and being frozen to death— 
she’s that new breed that I paid such a sum for, I 
wouldn't mind so much if : could find the lamb. 
*T is queer about the lamb, for it ought to be lying 
dead alongside of the poor mother, but it ain’t to be 
seen high nor low.” 

“T expect someone has stolen it,” said the wife, 
“for if it’s poor Snowball’s lamb, it’s worth money.” 

** No, no, it’s safe to be lying dead somewhere near, 
and I’ve set the boys on the search,” said the farmer. 
“ Well, well, these sort of losses are enough to drive 
aman wild. Now I must be off, wife.” 

“ Oh, father, if you only would listen to me!” ex- 
claimed poor Tottie. “Phyllis won't get up. I 
don’t like Phyllis; she’s such a queer girl; and she’s 
got something so funny in bed with her, and it made 
a noise once or twice just like the lambs in the 
meadow. I think it’s very unkind of Phyllis not to 


”? 


show me what she has found, don’t you, father? 
Mother, won't you make her show me what she’s 
found?” 

“ Makes a noise like the lambs in the meadow !” 
exclaimed the farmer, arresting his progress for a 
moment to digest this extraordinary statement. 
“Nonsense, Tottie! nonsense, little maid! how in the 
world could that poor lass Phyllis have got hold of 
Snowball’s lamb ?” 

Mrs. West, however, thinking wisely that seeing 
is believing, hastened up-stairs. There she found 
Phyllis fast asleep, and lying in her arms, with its 
head against her breast, was a little white lamb, 
asleep also. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed the good woman, 
“what a queer little maid! wherever did she find 
this lamb ? and can it possibly be poor Snowball’s 
lamb ? 

Just then Phyllis opened her sad dark eyes. 

“Oh! don’t take it away from me!” she exclaimed, 
starting up and speaking in a tone of great alarm. 


” 


‘See, see! it loves m2! it wants me! oh, let it love 
me! let it love me !” 

The tears began to pour down the poor child's 
cheeks. 

“Let it love me!” she said, clasping the white lamb 
to her heart. 

* * . . * * 

That day Phyllis sat by the kitchen fire nursing 
her lamb, while Tottie, standing at a respectful 
distance, watched her with a certain hal{-jeaious, 
half-admiring curiosity. 

Everybody had praised Phyllis and petted her 
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Mrs. West had kissed her three or four times, with 
the tears in her kind motherly eyes. The farmer, in 
his great delight at recovering Snowball’s lamb, had 
called her a brave lass. 

And even the farm-servants, coming in and out of 
the warm kitchen where the little girl sat, had looked 
at her admiringly. 

Tottie stood and watched her critically. When 
she saw the general tide of admiration all turning 
towards Phyllis, she began to wish that she had 
been awakened by the sad bleats of the little 
lamb, so that she now might be the heroine of the 
hour. 

“There’s a great fuss made, isn’t there, Molly?” 
she confided to the dairy-maid. “If I had just 
happened to wake I’d have got up just the same and 
saved that lamb. I wish I had wakened.” 

“Much good your waking would have done for 
poor Snowball’s lamb, Miss Tottie!” replied Molly, 
with asperity. ‘ Why, ain’t you afraid to stir out of 
bed in the dark, miss? Oh! come, now, don’t tell me 
you’d have turned so wonderful brave all on a 
sudden.” 

Thus rebuffed, Tottie 
kitchen fire and to Phyllis. 

The lamb was asleep. <A 


‘came back again to the 


light blanket was 
thrown partly over it, and Phyllis’s protecting arms 
surrounded it. Her eyes, too, were fixed on the 


motherless little creature whose life she had saved. 
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A great change had come over the young girl’s face, 
It looked soft, protecting, happy. 

* Phyllis, are you very glad you have found that 
lamb, and .that such a fuss is being made about 
you?” questioned Tottie. 

“Very glad about the lamb, Tottie—very, very 
glad. I have not noticed the fuss. Is there a fuss 
being made?” 

“Oh, Phyllis, you are a silly !” retorted her little 
rosy-faced cousin. “ Why, mother is petting you like 
anything, and father is so proud of you! Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! I call it a delicious fuss. L only wish I 
had found the lamb !” 

Phyllis got up slowly and laid poor Snowball’s 
lamb in a little basket prepared for it close to the 
kitchen fire. Then she went up to her little cousin 
and kissed her. 

“Tottie,” she said, “you don’t understand—you 
can't understand. I hope, oh! I hope you will 
never, never understand. Your mother—she loves 
you, she pets you, she kisses you. My mother is 
away with God. Since she went away my heart has 
felt all frozen up; but now that the little dear white 
lamb has come, it seems to have got into my heart, 
and my heart is getting warm and soft again. 
Perhaps it is because it is motherless too, but I 
think that darling white lamb does love me, and so 
I am happy again. I think God sent me that 
little motherless lamb to comfort me, Tottie.” 
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HE belief in miracles is not credu- 
lity ; it is simply the acceptance 


of facts upon fair and sound 
evidence. 
We need miracles; and all 


ages have recognised this need 
in some form or other. Our 
gropings in the dark after God, 
and truth, and certainty, have relieved themselves 
in a desire for the miraculous,—‘“ Oh that I knew 
where I might find Him!” (Job xxiii. 3)—and in 
a hope that something of this kind might be given 
to lift us out of our confusion and despair. There 
can be no extrication of ourselves out of our 
mental and s:iritual perplexities except from 
above. The human needs the superhuman, the 
natural the supernatural, the finite the infinite, 
the fallible the infallible. Something beyond 
ourselves is felt to be a necessity of our being. 
We cannot navigate the vast sea of life or thought 
without a rudder which creaturehood cannot 

















furnish us with, and without a helmsman not of 
earth. 
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Scripture brings us face to face with these 
supernatural realities, the very least of which is 
beyond our power to imitate. It uses various 
words regarding them to indicate its mean- 
ing unmistakably : calling them not only “ mir- 
acles,” but “signs” (St. John xx. 30), “ wonders” 
(St. Matt. xxiv. 24), “mighty works” (St. Luke 
x. 13), things which cannot be done by a man 
“except God be with him” (St. John iii. 2). The 
things which these words so plainly indicate are 
the things which man needs. 

Must every age, then, have its own miracles? 
Must every truth have its special sign annexed 
to it? Do the old become obsolete and useless ? 
Will a miracle which is available for the first 
century not be available for the nineteenth! 
Does the result or product of the ancient miracle 
not remain for us, even though the thing itself 
has passed into long antiquity? Can that which 
was once demonstrated to be true, through lapse 
of time forfeit this demonstration, and require 
the old demonstration to be repeated in a new 
form, for the benetit of each new generation ? 
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‘No. New miracles in each generation would 
avail nothing. They would smother each other, 
and undermine the foundation of all truth. They 
would reduce the uncommon to the common—a 
Divine intervention to the mere operation of 
regular law; so that a sign or miracle would 
become impossible. 

Thus the natural needs the supernatural, and 
the supernatural needs the natural. They are 
widely distinct in nature, in law, and in opera- 
tion, but they lean upon each other. God 
uses the human, as He used the dead body of 
Lazarus, to illustrate the superhuman; and He 
uses the superhuman, such as that revealed in 
Christ’s resurrection, to show that the human in 
all its forms and phases is under the control of a 
power superior to its own, and is in subjection to 
laws of which man is not the master—laws which 
He, as Creator and Lawsgiver, retains in His own 
hand, to restrain or to modify, to cancel or to 
reverse, as seems good to Himseif. 

It is out of the “supernatural,” or “super- 
human,” that there come those things which Scrip- 
ture calls “signs,” and which are expressly 
intended to connect a thing, or a person, or a 
doctrine with God Himself. Each such sign is 
the finger or the voice of God. 

The special sign which pointed out Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Son of God, the Messiah, was 
ResuRRECTION. This was the miracle of miracles, 
containing in it more of the directly supernatural 
than all His wondrous deeds. It towered above 
the rest ; so that he who accepted it would find 
no difficulty in accepting the others, and he who 
rejected it was not likely to receive any. It was 
a moral as well as a physical sign ; for it was the 
grand reversal of the old penalty, the Divine 
arrestment of the primeval law: ‘in the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” That 
stupendous act of reversal, or arrestment, could 
only be accomplished “through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant” (Heb. xiii. 20); and that 
it took place in the person of Him Who was 
bearing our sins demonstrates the greatness of 
the power put forth, and the greatness of the 
obstacles to be overcome. That Resurrection of 
our great Substitute, Who went down to the grave 
under the weight of our sins, was the manifesta- 
tion of the power of God to an extent and ina 
way such as no other sign could be. 

A Jew regarded resurrection as the most super- 
natural of all events, the most unambiguous of 
all miracles. A man who had come up out of the 
grave, who had conquered death, was looked upon 
with mysterious awe as one connected with a 
world outside of us—as one who had communica- 
tion with God Himself. It was with this feeling 
of wonder and terror that the Jews flocked to 
Bethany, “ not for Jesus’ sake only, but that they 
might see Lazarus also, whom He had raised from 
the dead” (St. John xii. 9). And when they asked 
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a sign from heaven in proof of the claims of 
Jesus to be the Messiah, the Lord answered, “ An 
evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign, and there shall no sign be given them but 
the sign of the prophet Jonas” (St. Matt. xii. 39) 
that is, resurrection. Resurrection from the dead 
by the power of the Father was to be the great 
and final seal set to His Messiahship. It was the 
mighty voice from the Excellent Glory: ‘ This is 
my beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased.” 

A man risen from the dead was one on whom 
the infinite power of God had been put forth in 
spite of natural law, and in defiance of the 
strength of hell and the prince of hell, even of 
him ‘“ who has the power of death ” (Heb. ii. 14). 
He was an example of what Omnipotence could 
effect : a man in whom dwelt the mighty power 
of God, a man of power beyond that of angel or 
archangel. 

The incredulities of modern philosophy are 
gradually reducing resurrection to a mere idealism, 
or figure of speech. But to the Jew it was an 
unquestionable and substantial reality—rejected 
by the Sadducee, who was the sceptic of ancient 
Judaism, but accepted by the nation as not only 
real, but miraculously real: associated in some 
mysterious way with a Divine power not even 
second to that of creation. 

It was this solemn idea of resurrection that 
alarmed even the unbelieving Jews. For it was 
to them not only a truth, but truth of so stu- 
pendous a character as to be sufficient to de- 
monstrate the Divine mission of anyone who 
could plead it. He who could go forth as a risen 
man, to proclaim certain doctrines, would carry 
all before him. Hence the dread of the Scribes 
and Pharisees as to the Resurrection of Christ, and 
their determination to prevent its being made use 
of in the propagation of the new faith. For three 
years and a half the miracles of Jesus of Nazareth 
had troubled and exasperated them; and now 
there is the fear of something worse than all these, 
something more -fatal to their pretensions: the 
miracle of miracles—resurrection. The news of 
His Lirth troubled Jerusalem (St: Matt. ii. 3), and 
now the rumour of his resurrection troubled it 
again. Both in His birth and resurrection He is 
the troubler of the city. Its citizens are alarmed. 
Conscience has made cowards of them all. 

“We remember,” say the chief priests to 
Pilate, “ that that deceiver said, while he was yet 
alive, ‘ After three days I will rise again.’” They 
were greatly afraid; and their fears all turned 
upon the thought of His resurrection. Whence 
arose their alarm? How did they connect the 
possibility of this resurrection with the overthrow 
of their triumph, and with the demonstration that 
He was the Messiah of Israel and Son of God ? 

If He should rise, or even if His disciples could 
say that He rose, the effect of this upon their 
priestly intluence would be serious. Zhey might 
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still reckon Him a deceiver, but would the people 
sympathise with them? Might not the very men 


whom they had stirred up to cry “ Crucify !” ac- 
knowledge the risen man as Lord and God, and 
a new impostorship be framed, more fatal to them 
than that of His whole life ? 

The word translated “error” is that which 
elsewhere is rendered “ deceit” and “ delusion ”— 
the same word used in the previous verse, “ de- 
ceiver ” or “impostor ;” so that their meaning was, 
*“ This last imposture shall be worse than the first.” 

What, then, did they mean by these two im- 
postures, or delusions? The first was that of 
Christ’s whole past life: ‘He deceiveth the people.” 
To this they thought they had put an end when 
they crucified Him. The second would be that of 
His life or career after real or pretended resurrec- 
tion. Should He rise again, or should His 
disciples be able to say, with some show of 
evidence, that He had risen, there would be a 
fresh start for delusion, ground for a new and 
stronger claim, the beginning of a second impos- 
ture, more dangerous than the first: the imposture 
of one who could point to resurrection as incon- 
testable proof of his Divine origin and mission. 

Resurrection, real or feigned, was an alarming 
possibility to them. They were quite aware of 
the power which such an event would impart to 
one calling himself a prophet. They were not 
Sadducees, nor disbelievers in miracles, nor 
deniers of the supernatural. His own words 
seem to have haunted them :—‘“ After three days 
[ will rise again,” especially as it was in connec- 
tion with this assertion of His that His con- 
demrtion was accomplished. They had denied 
Hi.a and His mission, but evidently the question 
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had been recurring in their minds, “‘ What if it-be 
true, after all?” For truth, even when rejected, 
has this mysterious power (which error has not) 
of rising up in the conscience, and perturbing it 
with the thought of unjust rejection. It was this 
dread of resurrection that drew forth, in the 
presence of the judges by whom He had been 
condemned, these words of dark misgiving: “The 
last imposture shall be worse than the first.” To 
have to deal with a man who was said to work 
miracles was arduous enough, but to have to 
face one who was said to have risen from the dead 
was something more serious. For of none of their 
prophets, even the greatest, had such a thing been 
alleged. They were men of power, clothed with 
supernatural greatness, but they were not risen 
men, nor even men imagined to be risen. 

3efore this, Herod had been alarmed at the 
mere suspicion that John was risen. “ It is John, 
whom I beheaded,” he cried in terror, “ and there- 
fore mighty works do show themselves by him.” 
It was this idea of resurrection that so alarmed 
the priests. If He should rise, or if His disciples 
could, with any plausibility, aver that He had 
risen, they might prepare for the worst. The 
risen Jesus of Nazareth would be a far greater 
power than anything they had hitherto encoun- 
tered, and the last delusion would be worse for 
them than the first. 

The name of “martyr” has always been one of 
power, in behalf of any doctrine, or system, or 
sect. “He has died for his faith.” But a risen 
martyr is something greater; and what a terror 
to his murderers would he be! No wonder that 
the priests trembled at the thought or bare pos- 
sibility that Jesus of Nazareth had risen. 








“THE QUIVER” 
QUESTIONS. 

51. In what words is the intensity of Christ's 
suffering in Gethsemane expressed by St. Luke ? 

52. In whose reign were the treasures of the Temple 
which Solomon had provided taken away ? 

53. What passage in Solomon’s prayer sets forth 
that God was not the God of the Jews alone ? 

54, What action of King Solomon in part fulfilled 
God’s judgment against the House of Eli ? 

55. At what place was Solomon anointed king ? 

56. To what publican’s house did our Blessed 
Lord invite Himself ? 

57. On what one occasion did our Saviour address 
St. Peter by the name Peter ? 

58. In what words does God express the greatness 
of the sin of King Jeroboam ? 

59. In what way did’ David brings down a pestilence 
upon his people ? 





under 


25.) 


BIBLE CLASS. 
60. What was there in Job’s sickness which 
made his friends look upon it as a punishment for 


his sins ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE $20. 


41. Of his brother Amnon. (2 Sam. xiii. 28, 29.) 
42. His great victory over the Syrians in the 


valley of salt. (2 Sam. viii. 13.) 
43. 2 Cor. vii. 9—12. 
44. During Absaloin’s rebellion. (2Sam. xv. 25 
45. Ahithophel the Gilonite. (2 Sam. xv. 12.) 
46. Sheba the son of Bichri, (2 Sam. xx. 1, 2.) 
47. “Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every man 
(1 Kings iv. 


29.) 


7 


his vine and under his fig tree.” 


48. 1 Kings iii. 9. 
49. 2 Chron. vii. 1. 


50. He went to Shechem. (1) Kings xii. 1.) 
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THE GROWTH OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 


BY THE VENERABLE ARTHUR GORE, 
FOURTH 


O the student of St. Paul’s 
. life, the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians is as full of interest 
as any of those which we 
have yet considered. From 
it we derive our knowledge 
of the incidents which hap- 
pened presently after his 
conversion —his long retire- 
ment in Arabia, his return 
to Damascus, his first short 
visit to Jerusalem, and his 
withdrawal thence to the re- 
gions of Syria and Cilicia. 
From it we learn what we 
may call the private history of another visit to 
Jerusalem, fourteen years after, when the council 
of the Apostles and Elders was held at which the 
liberty of the Gentiles was secured ; and in it 
we have the history of Peter’s vacillation at An- 
tioch, and his public rebuke by Paul. Other bio- 
graphical notices or allusions are not unfrequent: 
the infirmity which detained Paul in Galatia at 
first ; the rapturous enthusiasm with which his 
message was received, the astonishing fervour of de- 
votion to his own person which was displayed ; and 
then there is a reference to a second visit, which 
just preceded his first arrivalat Ephesus, when their 
zeal was found to be cooling down. And there 
are some touching words at the end about those 
marks of the Lord Jesus which had made their 
furrows upon his bruised and mangled body. 

To the student of theology, the Epistle is no 
less interesting, for it contains, more distinctly 
than any other, the assertion and the proof of the 
independent apostleship of St. Paul, and of the 
direct mission received by him from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And, besides this, we have, for 
the first time, reasoned out—not perhaps with 
exact symmetry, but with marvellous acumen and 
incisiveness—the broad statement of the funda- 
mental truth of the Christian religion, the doc- 
trine of salvation resting solely on the merits of 
a crucified Saviour, and apprehended by Faith 
without the deeds of the Law. 

In reading the Epistle we must bear in mind 
that it is not addressed to an Oriental people, 
but to Galatians, Gauls, Kelts, who had con- 
quered the country some centuries before, and 
who, however they may have mingled with the 
conquered race, had impressed on the whole popu- 
lation that curiously permanent characteristic of 
passionate but not enduring zeal which is con- 
spicuous in the Keltic races to the present time. 





* Continued from the volume for 1885. 
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And we shall observe, too, that while St. Paul 
writes with ‘sustained severity,” and while he 
strikes down with an unsparing hand the 
“Serpent-head of Pharisaism which had lifted 
itself amongst them,” he does not write as the 
same suffering and almost crushed Apostle who 
had recently addressed the Corinthians. Appar- 
ently he is enjoying a little respite from his 
life-long martyrdom. He has recovered from his 
dejection. There is no pleading, no tone of 
apology. He censures their apostasy with apo- 
stolie authority ; at last he takes the pen from 
the hand of his amanuensis, and finishes the letter 
himself, in large characters, to emphasise his 
denunciation of the false teachers who were lead- 
ing them astray. 

The Epistle was written at the close of a.p. 57 
or the beginning of 58—either shortly before 
the writer’s arrival at Corinth, or during his three 
months’ stay in that city. 

From the Galatians we pass to St. Paul’s 
greatest Epistle, that to the Romans. In the 
wonderful providence of God, by which His Holy 
Spirit ordered the lives no less than the writings 
of His servants, a time of comparative rest and 
peace had now been vouchsafed to the Apostle. 
And there are possibly some indications of a 
change having been wrought in the tone of his 
mind—the turning point being marked in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. His former letters, 
splendid as was their spirit, had been written 
in a very hurricane of afflictions—as he him- 
self describes it, “fightings without and fears 
within.” He is still full of fiery indignation 
while he writes to the Galatians, but, as I have 
pointed out, he takes towards them a higher tone 
of authority, and he closes his letter with the 
memorable words, “Henceforth let no man 
trouble me: for I bear branded on my body the 
marks of Jesus.” He had been chosen in the 
furnace of affliction. He had passed through the 
fire. He had come out of it now the branded 
but the willing slave of Christ. He applies the 
word “bond-slave” to himself for the first 
time in writing to the Romans. Henceforth he 
leaves himself and his cause wholly in his 
Master’s, his Owner’s, hand. The persecutions 
shall not cease; there shall still be the fightings 
without, but not the fears within; a voice has 
spoken ir his spirit, and there is a great calm. 

It pleased God that in the first blessedness of 
this peace, His servant should be inspired to 
write his master-work. It was not, indeed, with- 
out historical occasion. He was eager to reach 
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Rome, and from Rome to pass on to Spain. 
For-the present, however, he must go to Jeru- 
salem with the alms which he had diligently 
collected for the poor saints of the Mother 
Church. When he has fulfilled this ministry he 
will come to them-—as, in truth, he did—in body 
as well as spirit the bond-slave of Christ. But 
now, not knowing the things which are about to 
befall him, he sends them, ere he leaves Corinth, 
his unrivalled exposition of the Faith, as it were 
to prepare his way. 

““What the rough model is to the finished 
statue,” writes Bishop Lightfoot, that “the 
Epistle to the Galatians is to the Roman letter,” 
“or rather it is the first study of a single 
figure, which is worked into a group in the latter 
writing.” The thoughts are the same, but in 
the one Epistle they appear as they flashed on 
the justly indignant mind of St. Paul; in the 
other they are expressed with judicial calmness 
and with even scientific exactness ; never, at the 
same time, with coldness, always flowing out 
from a heart filled with love for the Jews, his 
kinsmen after the flesh. 

The Church in Rome was composed of Jews and 
Gentiles ; and the letter prepares for what the 
Apostle knew must be (for the truth’s sake) the 
character of his teaching. He knew that, by the 
grace of God, there should be no distinction 
between Jew and Gentile. He knew that the 
Jew must lay aside all claims to superiority : but 
he knew, also, how difficult such self-abnegation 
would prove. If only he could make it easier, 
if only he could break down the wall of partition 
and weld the two into one, his heart’s desire 
would be gained. 

Though the Epistle asks for and will richly 
reward patient study, yet the general outline of its 
arguinent is not hard to state. St. Paul’s aim and 
purpose are to point all eyes to one common 
salvation—open, freely offered to all alike; he 
must begin by proving that all alike need it. 
This he does first in regard to the Gentiles, who, 
not choosing to hold God in their knowledge, 
were given over by God to a reprobate mind ; 
and then, in regard to all who should judge 
these blinded sinners ; and particularly their chief 
censors, the Jews. Against them the appeal 
lies to their own Scriptures. And most skilfully 
is the appeal introduced. What advantage, he 
asks, have the Jews? Much every way—and 
chiefly, they have their Scriptures, the oracles of 
God. And what is the witness of their oracles ? 
Alas! the Scriptures shut up all under sin. 
ut this terrible condition of the human race 
is revealed, not to terrify, but to lead to the 
simple apprehension of the free merey of God, 
Who, through the propitiation made by the blood 
ot Christ, is enabled to be a just God and yet 
the Justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus—that 
hath faith: and was not justification by faith a 


Scriptural doctrine? Had not Scripture declared, 
“The just shall live by faith?” And what if 
this did embrace the Gentiles? In what respect 
were the Jews harmed thereby? Could it be 
said that God was the God of Jews only? Was 
He not God of Gentiles also? True, indeed, all 
boasting was excluded by this law of faith ; but 
God’s law was not overthrown. It was established, 
for by its words this doctrine of salvation by faith 
had been proved. Yes, and what might be called 
the history of the law was on the same side. 
“Our forefather Abraham,” writes St. Paul, thus 
placing himself among the Jews as one of them- 
selves—was justified by faith. He believed God, 
and it was accounted to him for righteousness, 
And this occurred in the days of his uncircum- 
cision. Therefore circumcision is not necessary 
to salvation. And, moreover, the promise to him 
was that he should be the father of many nations; 
so that, even in Abraham’s day, the Gentiles were 
included with the Jews in the promises of God. 
Why, then, should the Jews put aside this Divine 
plan of salvation, ratified as it was by their own 
law? “Being justified by faith,” pleads the 
Apostle, ‘let us have peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘“ Let us rejoice in Him 
through Whom we have received the recon- 
ciliation.” But the argument must go farther 
back than Abraham. The Apostle had been 
exhibiting the Lord Jesus as the Jewish Messiah, 
and more—as the Saviour of all nations, of all 
men; and he had rested ultimately on the fact 
that all men had come short of the glory of God. 
Trace this to its origin, and you find that through 
one man sin entered into the world—sin upon 
Gentiles, sin upon Jews, sin upon all—so by one 
Man (of Whom the first was the figure) came 
the abolition of sin and the abundance of the 
grace of God, covering many transgressions. 

So far as the statement of the Christian system 
is concerned, the argument is here completed. But 
there is still a misrepresentation to be removed. 
Some said that with so easy a scheme as this, 
and one depending for its efficacy in no way on 
ourselves, but entirely on God’s mercy, there was 
no safeguard against men’s continuing and even 
glorying in the practice of sin. To which the 
answer is simple and effectual. Faith in the 
Christ means union with the Christ—union with 
Him in His death and His resurrection. It 
means dying unto sin and rising to a new life in 
God. How shall we that are dead unto sin live 
any longer therein? The Christian formula thus 
becomes changed, though in no respect its 
essential meaning. It is now :—There is no con- 
demnation to them that are a Christ 
whom the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
has made free from the law of sin and death. 

One part of the Apostle’s task—the most 
difficult of all, requiring the tenderest treatment— 
remains. He knew that the nation of Israel 
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would apostatise ; this mystery had been revealed 
to him; but how should he speak of it to his 
nation—his kinsmen, whom it was his purpose to 
conciliate? Those who read his ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh chapters will recognise their much more 
than human wisdom, and not less their human yet 
divine compassion. In contemplation of the case, 
his own spirit is filled with great sorrow and un- 
ceasing pain. He could wish himself Anathema 
from Christ for his brethren’s sake. He is not 
unmindful of their adoption, their glory, their 
covenants, their law, their ritual, their “promises, 
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God should have mercy upon all, and when men 
should marvel at the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and the knowledge of Him of Whom 
and through Whom and to Whom were all things 
—to Whom should be ascribed the glory for ever. 

So ends the argument of this wonderful Epistle. 
Upon the remaining chapters there is no need 
that we should linger. The last has a history of 
its own. Certain of its verses, 25—27, are 
variously placed in the old MSS. Dr. Farrar 
quotes Schulz, and agrees with him in believing 
that the whole chapter was addressed to the 
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their great ancestors; nor, above all, of God’s 
greatest gift to them—their Messiah, their Christ. 
Neither were these inestimable privileges to be in 
vain. They must not, indeed, say, ‘‘We have Abra- 
nam to our father,” or rely on this as a guarantee 
of salvation. Not all of Abraham’s seed are 
children. God chose Isaac, not Ishmael ; Jacob, 
not Esau. 
monstrate against the Divine choice—as well 
might the lump of clay remonstrate against the 
potter. God’s chosen ones were the true seed, 
and He would choose them from the Gentiles as 
welj as from the Jews. Unsearchable. of a truth, 
were the judgments of God, and His ways past 
tracing out. Once Israel had been the favoured 
race, and the Gentiles excluded ; now the times 
of the Gentiles were come, and Israel was cut off : 
but a better age than either should arrive, when 


Neither was it to any purpose to re- 


Ephesian and not the Roman Church. Without 
coinciding in so bold a conjecture, to be noted 
rather for its ingennity than for its sober judg- 
ment, we are led by it to the consideration of 
what was very probably the fact, and a fact 
very important to our subject-matter. We have 
seen that the letter is very largely an argu- 
mentative treatise of the greatest value for the 
Church at large. Bishop Lightfoot suggests 
that it was probably, at an early date, circu- 
lated in two forms, both with and without 
the last two chapters. In the shorter form it 
was divested, as far as possible, of its epistolary 
character by abstracting the personal matter ad- 
dressed to the Romans. It appears even that 
one MS. omits the references to Rome in the first 
chapter, as well as the first doxology. The interest 
of this conjecture to us is that it points to the 
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early circulation of the Epistlis emong the 
churches, and so to the beginning of the growth 
of a book—the “ Book of our Christian Scriptures.” 

And now, with St. Paul, we leave Corinth, in 
the year 58, for Jerusalem. The sad history of 
this, his last recorded visit, is well known. He 
came with a message of peace—indeed, with alms 
to his countrymen; but in their madness they 
were near tearing him to pieces; with difficulty 
he was rescued by the Roman Governor: the 
malignant fury of the Jews made it necessary to 
remove him from Jerusalem to Czsarea ; he was 
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detained there for two years and more—tedious 
years, and yet perhaps granted by his Lord as a 
time—to him an enforced time—of spiritual and 
bodily rest ; then he was sent as a prisoner to 
Rome, to stand before the judgment-seat of 
Nero—who, be it remembered, was not yet a per- 
secutor of the Christians—and there he dwelt two 


whole years in his own hired house. So far St, 
Luke leads us in the Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Those years were fruitful in adding 
fresh treasures to the New Testament, treasures 
provided by others as well as by St. Paul. 
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CELIA 

FONT- 
ROY’S own 
sitting - room 
at Earne Ab- 
bey wasaroom 
full of quaint 
spindle-legged 
chairs and 
tables, of in- 
laid cabinets 
and antique 
mirrors with 
brass girand- 
oles, of pot- 
pourri and 
bric-a-brac, 
some deep in 
shadow, some 
bathed in the 
glory of the 
westering 
sunlight. On a chair in the bay-window, through 
which the sun shot long slanting beams, sat Miss 
Celia Fontroy herself—a little woman, straight as a 
dart, with white hair piled high on her head, and an 
old-fashioned gown of flowered satin that shimmered 
in the golden light. She was talking to Maggie 
Stainton, one of the army of villagers who were 
having their annual treat in the Abbey grounds. 
Maggie was the youngest member of Miss Fontroy’s 
Bible-class, and great had been her delight when her 
beloved teacher had bidden her accompany her 
indoors. 

“T am not so young as I was, my dear,” Miss 
Celia remarked to her sister-in-law, Lady Fontroy, 
“and [ am going to have a quiet cup of tea in my 
own room, Maggie Stainton will come with me.” 

Searcely daring to draw her breath, Maggie fol- 
lowed the trailing satin gown through the hall, with 

















its stained windows and ghostly suits of armour, 
through a long gallery lined with portraits, into the 
room Maggie thought must surely be grander than 
any the Queen could possess. 

First Miss Celia let her have a good look at her 
treasures, then, setting her cosily on the cushioned 
window-sill, gave her some tea in such a fragile, 
beautiful cup that Maggie felt half-afraid to touch it, 
Maggie was a pretty, rather sad-looking, fair-haired 
girl, whose gentle manners endeared her to Miss 
Celia’s heart. She had a hard life of it, too, and the 
lady pitied as well as loved her. 

“ Well, child, and how are you getting on at 
home?” she inquired, rousing Maggie from the 
seventh heaven of delight in which her tho::ghts 
were wandering while her eyes feasted on the icru- 
ties around. 

A’shade came over the girlish face. 

“Not very well, ma’am, I’m afraid. Father’s 
worse, and Jack and Will won’t take no notice of 
me. It do worrit mother so!” 

“Ts your father coming up to-night ?” 

‘““No, ma’am. He says as ’ow he don’t hold with 
a pack of parsons and prayers, and he won't go 
where they are, be they where they may !” 

“ He let you come, however, Maggie ; that is some- 
thing.” 

“Yes, ma’am, and” (eagerly) “I told him there’d 
be no parson here but Mr. Wallis, and hymns sung 
just afore we left, but he says hymns and prayers is 
all one to him—he don’t believe in any on ’em; and 
Jack, he’s getting to talk like that too, and mother’s 
so low she can’t abear a word. Oh, ma’am, I don’t 
know what to do!” 

* Yes, you do know, Maggie, child—pray !” 

“T do, ma’am!” replied Maggie, tears in her blue 
eyes, “ but it ain’t of no use! Things is worse, not 
better.” . 

“* Ask, and ye shall receive !’” said Miss Celia 
softly; ‘the answer will come, child, somehow, 
some day. Only keep on praying, and do what you 
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“It was Maggie who answered the ery of ‘ Ferry !’”’ 
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can, quietly, for Jesus, at home. There is your little 
sister 

“ Rosie, ma’am? Yes; and I do love her dearly, 
but she’s all for fun and play; she don’t care for—for 


what I do; she’s so young, you see, ma’am! And 





ever since you talked to me, Miss Celia, about work- 
ing for Jesus, I’ve wanted so much to do something 
for Him, and there ain’t anything I can do!” Tears 
were running down Maggie’s cheeks now—the young 
and ardent always desire to “serve” actively ; no- 
thing is more unbearable to them than to “stand 
and wait.” 
* * * * - * 

Close to the river Earne, in what had once been a 
pretty garden before neglect grew weeds and spoiled 
the flowers, stood Luke Stainton’s cottage. It was 
me of a row of cottages each boasting its plot ef 
ground, and backed by lofty beech trees that guarded 
one bank of the narrow but swift river that laughed 
between its pollard willows and wild flowers, 
Though the Earne was a narrow river, it was de- 
cidedly energetic. In rough weather it was not alto- 
gether easy work pulling a boatful of people from 
one row of rugged steps to the other. It was work 
requiring a man’s strength, though most frequently 
it was Maggie who answered the cry of “ Ferry 
for Luke spent more and more time at the Bunch 
o’ Grapes, while his wife fretted at home and his 
boys idled about the streets. Maggie, with some 
help from Rosie, did the work indoors and out, all 
except gardening, which went undone, unless one of 
the boys had a fit of weeding or planting. 

As autumn came on and deepened into winter, 
things got worse and worse for the Staintons. Very 
often they had no other means of subsistence than 
the halfpennies taken at the ferry, Maggie’s pretty 
face and gentle manners having something to do 
with the fairly brisk trade that went on in that line. 
She felt it too, a pleasant change from the dull cot- 
tage interior, with the ailing, peevish mother at the 
hearth, or, still worse, the drunken father on the 
couch, to the sunshine outside, the fresh cold air, the 
glistening stream with its stunted pollards and sway- 
ing grasses. The fair-faced girl, with her long flaxen 
hair, the merry rosy-cheeked child accompanying her, 
made a pretty picture enough as they rowed from 
bank to bank, and so thought Mr. Wallis, the vicar 
of the parish, whenever he crossed the ferry, not 
allowed to enter the cottage, but always speaking a 
kind encouraging word to Maggie, or bringing some 
affectionate message from Miss Celia Fontroy. 
These short interviews, together with her Bible and 
one or two little books given her by Miss Celia, were 
Maggie’s only comforts now, for Luke had forbidden 
her to attend the Bible-class, and would not allow 
any of his family to go to church. 

“T don’t believe in nowt o’ sort,” he would say, 
frowning at Maggie’s sad face, and only the more 
overbearing and rough because of the secret uneasi- 
hess it gave him; “there ain’t no God, so what’s the 
use 0’ pretendin’ to pray to Him? An’ if there be a 
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God—mind you, I say there ain’t—if there be, He’ll 
never take no heed of what we say. Ill have none 
o’ my belongin’s listenin’ to a lot o’ lies from parson, 
and growin’ into mealy-mouthed hypocrites! I tell 
you, I hate the whole consarn! It’s lies from be- 
ginnin’ to end !” then Luke would fling himself out of 
the house, and betake himself to the more congenial 
society at the Bunch o’ Grapes. 

The winter set in cold and stormy. Week by 
week there was less fire, less furniture, in the Stain- 
tons’ once comfortable cottage. Food, too, was often 
scarce. Week by week, Luke spent more time at 
the public-house, the boys grew more lawless, Mrs. 
Stainton more fretful, even Rosie lost her bright 
colour. Maggie herself had a pinched, starved look ; 
her eyes were too large, her cheeks too hollow. Miss 
Celia’s heart bled for her, but she could do nothing 
beyond occasionally conveying provisions to the 
cottage, unknown to Luke, and sending Maggie 
messages of loving sympathy, exhorting her to hope 
and pray in faith; for though help might tarry, it 
would certainly come at last. 

* * 7 * * * 

One bitter stormy night, when the boat was fastened 
up, all the inmates of the cottage in bed—except 
Luke, who was at the Bunch o’ Grapes, and Maggie, 
who was sitting up for him, shivering over the well- 
nigh empty grate—a cry came on the wind of “Ferry ! 
Ferry!” Whocould it beat such an hour? Maggie 
wondered, and on such a night! what was to be 
done ? 

She went up-stairs and called her brother: “Jack ! 
Jack ! someone wants to cross! Won't you get up? 
It’s so stormy!” 

“No, I won’t ; so there!” declared Jack, angrily ; 
“Jet ’em want!” and he buried his head under the 
coverlet determinedly. 

“T can't go,” said Maggie, in despair; “I ain't 
strength for it.” 

Down she went again and opened the door to look 
out. The bitter sleet and wind came beating against 
her, and still she heard the ery—more feeble now— 
“Ferry! Ferry !” 

“T can’t go!” she almost wailed; “I can’t do 
it!” 

Then suddenly there flashed across her mind a 
story Miss Celia had once told her of a man who, to 
serve God, carried pilgrims across the bridgeless 
stream, and it seemed as if a voice spoke in her 
heart—“ You can do it now!” 

Again came a feeble cry, and it was to Maggie 
as if Christ Himself were calling to her for help. 
“Lord, give me strength!” she prayed softly, for 
she could hesitate no longer. 

Wrapping herself in an old coat of Jack’s, she rar 
out, dragged the boat from its shelter, and loosed the 
rope. The stream was swollen, the current strong, 
the sleet froze her fingers and blinded her eyes, but 
there was a strange warmth and gladness in her 
heart, for she was doing this “for Jesus’ sake.” She 
scarcely knew what, in her excitement, she had 
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expected to see waiting on the other side, but what 
she found there was a man crouching on the bank, wet 
with sleet, and blown with the wind, a man evidently 
illand weak, for she was obliged—with much trouble 


and difficulty—to drag him into the boat. When 
this was done, he sat helpless in the stern, unable to 
take an oar or help her in any way. 

Desperately now—for the double weight made 
her task harder—Maggie began to row back, her 
heart beating violently, her breath coming in gasps, 
She could not see, for her back was towards the 
cottage, and the night was very dark; the wind 
roared wildly in her ears, but “Lord, help me!” she 
cried, and He—Who never lets His children ery in 
vain—did help. 

As the boat touched the shore it was seized by a 
strong hand, and “ Maggie, girl !” said a voice---her 
father’s voice, sounding, somehow, very unlike itself. 
But who’s been sich 
an idiot as to want to cross ferry sich a night as 
this ?” 

“Oh, father, it’s a man, and I’m afeared he’s ill. 
We must take him in.” 

“A stranger, and ye took Me in.” 


“Well done, my brave lass! 


Did somebody really speak the words in Maggie’s 
sar, or was it only a sudden flashing remembrance 
of them that brought such happy tears to her eyes ? 
She never seemed to feel the cold, nor the numb 
aching of her arms and wrists, nor saw that her 
fingers were bleeding, nor even wondered at the ex- 
traordinary fact of her father’s having returned sober 
from the public-house, her heart was so strangely 
light and glad; and when the stranger murmured, 
“God bless you!” as she helped her father to lead 
him indoors, it fairly danced for joy. 

Subdued and sobered by the sudden death of one 
of his boon-companions at the Bunch o’ Grapes, 
which had taken place early in the evening, Luke 
had come home during Maggie’s absence, had mended 
the fire and lighted the lamp, then gone to the ferry 
side, where he waited her return in considerable 
anxiety, and with an unusual upspringing of affec- 
tion for his “ brave lass.” The girl’s mutely reproach- 
ful eyes and hollow cheeks secretly troubled him 
more than all his wife’s loud peevish complaints. 
Her quiet fulfilment of duty roused in him uneasy 
desires and faint efforts after reformation, but always 
he hardened his heart again with the thought, 
“There ain’t no God, or, if there be, He don't take 
no notice o’ me, an’ I won't take none o’ Him.” So 
the poor rebellious soul gave itself up to the power 
of evil. 

Closing the door on the cold night, Luke laid the 
man on the couch near the fire, and gazed curiously 
in his face. At the same moment the latter opened 
his eyes. 

There was a breathless, thrilling pause, during 
which the two hearts seemed to stop beating ; then 
“Father!” eried the stranger, stretching out his 
arms, and “Jim! Jim! my own lad!” burst from 
Luke’s trembling lips. 





The next moment he had fallen on his knees, gob. 
bing and crying, and calling out, “Oh, God ! I bless 
Thee! I bless Thee!” in piercing accents that 
brought the boys and even Mrs. Stainton to the 
spot, to see the old man kneeling by a stranger on 
the couch, who, also with clasped hands and stream- 
ing eyes, was murmuring “ Amen! amen!” 

What could be the meaning of the scene ? 

Long ago, before Luke married his second wife, 
he had been a steady man enough, and a professor 
of Christianity. He had, however, a_ passionate 
temper, that he did not do his best to control. His 
only son, James, dear to him as the apple of his eye, 
inherited the same temper, and quarrels between the 
two were not infrequent, in spite of their great 
mutual love. After Mrs. Stainton’s death, which 
happened when James was twelve years old, they 
became more frequent. One never-to-be-forgotten 
day, things got to such a pitch that Luke turned his 
son out of the house, bidding kim “ begone, and 
never see his face again.” 
would, 





The iad vowed he never 
His passion spent, and longing for recon- 
ciliation, Luke fully expected his son would return ; 
but Jim did not come. In vain Luke sought for 
him; in vain he wept and prayed for his return. 
Jim never came, never even wrote, and the man’s 
despair was terrible to witness. The boy was dead, 
he knew he was, and he had killed him! He left 
his native town, which had become unbearable to 
him, and, rebelling against God in insensate passion, 
proclaimed himself an infidel. “Let Him gie me 
my lad agen,” he would passionately declare, “ an’ 
1’ll believe in Him. But He'll never do that, an’ 
niver a word o’ prayer will He get from me agen.” 
After a time he locked his grief in his heart, and 
married again, for his loneliness was driving him 
mad. Other children were born to him, but the 
sight of them only seemed to increase the agony of 
his loss, until, to drown that agony and the stings 
of conscience, he took to drinking; so he had 
hurried down the broad road leading to destruction. 
All this, with many tears and expressions of remorse, 
Luke now for the first time told his astounded family, 
while Jim, on his side, had a long tale to tell of his 
How he had gone 
to sea and been wrecked on the shores of a foreign 


own sad yet blessed experiences. 


land ; how he had been ill a long, long time, then, 
saving money by degrees, returned to England, a 
truly penitent, converted man, to seek his father; 
how he had gone from place to place, until, worn out 
and exhausted, he had reached Earne to-night, and 
been directed to the inn across the ferry, little know- 
ing his search was over at last, little dreaming that 
God’s good hand had brought him to his father’s 
door. 

Oh, what a happy night that was for Maggie 
Stainton ! 
light in his eyes !—confess his sin and tell his sorrow, 


To hear her father—such a soft, tender 


while the hands ef father and son clung together as 
if they would never part ; to hear him say brokenly, 


“Let us pray!” and fall on his knees, while Jim 
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prayed fot God’s pardon and blessing ; to see the 
boys’ softened faces, and her mother smiling, was 
like a very dream of heaven! 

At length her father called her to him as she was 
going to bed, and said, “ Maggie has been our one 
bit o’ light, Jim. I’ve watched her, though she little 
thought it, an’ I’d ’a been worse nor I was even, but 
for her, lad!” and Jim kissed her tenderly, whisper- 
ing, ‘‘ God bless you, Maggie! you did His work to- 
night!” Then her cup did indeed overflow. 
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“‘ Miss Celia was right,” she said to herself, when 
she was lying quietly by Rosie’s side half an hour 
later. ‘‘‘ Only keep on praying,’ she said, ‘and the 
answer will come,’ and oh, who’d ’a thought it ’ud ’a 
been such an answer! Won’t Miss Celia be glad 
when I tell her all about it!” and Maggie fell asleep 
with a smile on her lips, and her brother’s words 
echoing like an angel’s benison in her ears—“ God 
bless you, Maggie ! you did His work to-night !” 
SHIRLEY WYNNE. 








WAYS OF 


PLEASANTNESS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 


THE BELIEVER’S HOPES. 


VEN the truest spiritual joys 
are variable and intermittent. 
They depend to a certain ex- 
tent on natural temperament, 
and may be affected by cireum- 
stances. Some persons are 
favoured with a larger share of 
them than others, or may have 
more of them at one time than at another. The 
present happiness, therefore, of God’s children is 
very largely derived from their hopes of future 
and eternal bliss. There was much truth in the 
old Greek fable of Pandova’s box, in which the 
miseries of mankind wer: shut up. The first 
woman, impelled by natural curiosity, opened the 
box, letting loose a flood of evils upon the world, 
but closed it in time to prevent the escape of 
hope. So it is that very few are altogether hope- 
less. All nations, barbarous or civilised, have 
cherished a hope of immortality. In the elo- 
quent words of Dr. Guthrie :—‘“ It breathes in 
the prayers and flowers offered by the Chinese to 
the manes of their ancestors. It is painted in 
those pictures of a future judgment that are 
found in Egypt’s oldest tombs. It shone in 
the lamps that lighted the sepulchres of Greece 
and Rome. It triumphed over death in the 
evergreen wreaths which they hung on their 
tombs. And nowhere is this blessed hope more 
distinctly expressed than in yon forest grave, 
where plumed and painted and silent warriors 
buried with his body the bow and arrows of the 
Indian, that his spirit might follow the chase in 
the land of spirits.” 

Hope has been truly said to be “the last 
thing which dies in man.” Too. often, alas! 
is it vain and evanescent. Like the mirage of 
the desert, it creates beautiful visions of delight, 
which recede further and further the nearer 
they are approached, and at length vanish into 
nothing. How different are the prospects held 
out to the believer in the Word of God!  Rest- 





ing on the sure promises of Jehovah, they wax 
brighter in proportion as earthly expectations 
fade away. The Christian’s hope resembles the 
rainbow, shining out in brilliant contrast to the 
dark cloud of sorrow, and, like it, depending for 
its very existence on the due relation being main- 
tained between the cloud and the sunshine. Once 
the sun has set, the bow cannot be seen. So 
they only who are already seated in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus, with their eyes turned 
towards the Sun of Righteousness, can by faith 
discern the pledges of the everlasting covenant. 
From this vantage-ground of the believer’s stand- 
ing in Christ, let us glance at the hope held out 
to us with regard to the world, the Church, and 
our individual salvation. 

Very gloomy are the views of many about 
the destiny of the world they live in. Some 
melancholy sceptics proclaim themselves Pessim- 
ists, because they consider it the worst that 
could have been created. Closing their eyes to 
the beauties of God’s fair creation, its countless 
adaptations to the wants and welfare of its in- 
habitants, as well as all the gracious compensa- 
tions of Providence, they see nothing but the 
sufferings, wrongs, and privations which are so 
sadly general. But the believer in a God of 
Providence and Grace may well be an Optimist. 
Though not blind to the manifold forms of evil 
which meet him on every side, and unable to 
fathom the dark mystery of its existence, he 
thoughtfully recognises the thousand remedies, 
physical, moral, and social, and, above all, 
spiritual, provided for them ; and looks forward 
to the bright and blessed consummation of all 
things. The world, though lying in the wicked 
one, is not his, but God’s. Its All-wise, Almighty, 
and All-loving Maker has not abandoned it. His 
original covenant, renewed after the Flood, still 
holds good. Sin, indeed, casts its baleful shadow 
on earth’s loveliest scenes. “The trail of the 
serpent is over them all.” The powers of darkness 
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are ever waging a deadly struggle with the King- 
dom of Light, and will fight against it to the 
bitter end. Yet the year of Jubilee is at hand. 
The Gospel’s silver trumpet is already heard pro- 
claiming through earth’s darkest regions the 
advent of the Deliverer. It was said of old 
time by the Lord, ‘‘ The land of Israel is Mine.” 
With even deeper truth the same may be affirmed 
of the whole of this sin-stricken world. Very 
noble was the thought of the late good Prince 
Consort to have inscribed over our Royal 
Exchange the words, “The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof.” Well would it be if 
this were the motto of all there or elsewhere 
engaged in commercial transactions, for then 
would their gains be consecrated to His service, 
and their dealings be marked with uprightness 
and equity. But whether men recognise this 
truth or not, the day is hastening on for which 
the whole creation groaneth and _ travaileth 
in pain together. The curse entailed by man’s 
unrighteousness shall then be for ever repealed. 
The long-expected King shall appear, and set up 
His universal reign of righteousness and peace. 
The visible heavens and earth shall be dissolved, 
and, having passed through their baptism of fire, 
shall come forth refined and ennobled, the meet 
dwelling-place of a regenerated and_ sanctified 
people. 

Is such the Christian’s hope for the world ? 
Still brighter and more exalted should be his 
expectations with reference to the Church of God. 
Very much is there now in himself and _ his 
fellow-believers to sadden and depress his spirit. 
The ever-multiplying divisions which so griev- 
ously rend the Body of Christ, thongh often 
overruled for good, prove a fruitful source of 
weakness. The lamentable inconsistencies of 
many of the followers of Christ are a still greater 
obstacle to the progress of the truth. The 
unscriptural doctrines and practices of large 
sections of Christendom act as a heavy drag on 
the wheels of the Gospel chariot. At the same 
time, all this is in exact agreement with the 
predictions of our Lord and His Apostles. The 
wheat and tares are thus ever growing together, 
and as the end draws nearer we may anticipate 
still larger developments of both good and evil. 
The Gospel net, cast into the world’s troublous 
sea, will gather fish of every kind, until the night 
of toil be over, and the severance be made on the 
eternal shore. This state of things is indeed 
painful ; yet it should not dishearten the earnest 
worker for Christ. God’s Word shall not return 
to Him void. His Kingdom is advancing in 
every quarter of the globe, and multitudes are 
being gathered into it. The Gospel is being 
preached as a witness, and when it shall have 
been everywhere proclaimed, then, but not till 
then, shall the end come. The conflict will 
thicken, but the victory is sure. From the very 





midst of her fierce and ever fiercer strife, the 
Church Militant shall at length emerge, “ fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners.” The Bride of Christ shall 
then be presented to Him “a glorious Church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing— 
holy and without blemish.” So we are assured it 
shall be. Let us not judge of the issue by present 
appearances, but rely on the everlasting covenant, 
Many a Christian, however, is fully assured 
of the fulfilment of the Divine purposes towards 
the world and the Church, and yet feels at times 
doubtful about his own individual interest in 
them. Whence, then, he anxiously asks, can 
such happy confidence be derived? on what ground 
should it rest? Happily, he must not look to his 
own fluctuating feelings or vague religious senti- 
ments ; but rather to the written pledges of our 
Heavenly Father’s love made to us in Christ, 
They that weuld enjoy such assurance must have 
been raised up from the death of sin, and made to 
sit in heavenly places. Faith in a risen, ascended, 
living Redeemer imparts new life to the soul, 
Well might St. Peter exclaim, ‘ Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who, 
according to His great mercy, hath begotten us 
again unto a living hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, unto an inheritance 
incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away.” Union with Christ admits us into the 
family of God, while adoption secures our in- 
terest in the heavenly inheritance. If children, 
then are we heirs, heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ. Thus is Christ in us the hope of 
glory. So it was with that eminent servant of 
God, Rowland Hill. During the last years of his 
life he had often on his lips the words of the 
quaint old hymn :— 
“And when I’m to die, 
Receive me, I’ll cry, 
For Jesus has sav’d me—I cannot tell why; 
But this I can find, 
We two are so joined, 
He’ll not be in glory, and leave me behind.” 


When the end was near, and he lay apparently 
unconscious, a friend put his mouth to his ear, 
and slowly repeated his favourite hymn. The 
light came back to his fast-fading eyes, a sweet 
smile lighted up his wan features, and his lips 
moved in a vain effort to articulate the words. 
In this simple confidence he passed away to 
glory. His hope was indeed like an anchor to 
his soul, held by two strong cables of God’s 
immutable promise and oath. 

Nor is this confined to the aged and experi- 
enced believer. Even the lambs of the flock 
have been sustained by the same sure confidence. 
A boy was dying of consumption. His fond 
mother was removing from his room some fading 
flowers, when he called her back, and simply 
said: ‘‘Those flowers, dear mother, are just like 
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“What sound is that which makes her stand, With spell-bound feet and lifted hand, 
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And eyes that fill with wistful dew ?—T'wo muffled words—* Cuckoo !’ ‘Cuckoo!’ 
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me; but where they were gathered is there not 
a root, and will it not put forth fresh blossoms 
next summer? So my poor body, that will soon 
be laid in the grave, will spring up again in 
God’s beautiful Garden above.” Truly out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings does God 
perfect His praise. The children of God are 
children of the Resurrection. 

How different is the case of those who, like 
Ignorance, are ferried across the river of Death 
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by Vain-hope! To no purpose do they knock at 
Heaven’s gate and cry, “I have eaten and drunk 
in the presence of the King, and He has taught 
in our streets.” Unable to produce their certif.. 
cate, they will find themselves shut out, and 
that there is a way to hell from the gates of 
heaven, as well as from the city of destruction, 
Happy they, and they alone, who have fled 
for refuge to lay hold on the hope set before 
them. 
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\&e HE’S plundered all the ferny dips, 
8 An April-hearted rover, 
=< And now she turns, and homeward trips, 
With basket brimming over. 
What sound is that, which makes her stand 
With spell-bound feet and lifted hand, 
And eyes that fill with wistful dew ?— 
Two muffled words—“ Cuckoo! cuckoo !” 


THE FIRST 


FREDERICK 


CUCKOO. 
LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 


The year turns June beneath that spell ! 
The woods are rustling mazes ; 
A brown bee swings each foxglove bell : 
o Go 
The lane with gorse. flower blazes. 
=) 
And from the wheat—now far, now near— 
The corncrake’s rattle jars her ear ; 
Rich Summer steeps her being through ; 
For Summer speaks—“ Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! ” 
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CHAPTER XVI.—IN HOSPITAL. 


\ y HEN 
Sydney 


awoke 

from a long, 
long sleep, that 
had lasted (only 
she did not 
know it) for six 
weeks, she 
found _ herself 
lying in a narrow 














bed, which was one 


of twelve © similar 
beds, arranged round 


the walls of a well-lighted, 
lofty room, which she knew in- 
stinctively to be a hospital ward. 

She was too tired to keep her eyes open for long 
together ; but she opened them from time to time 
it was no dream, but 
clean, orderly 


until she was satisfied that 
that she was really lying in this 
place. 
Presently she heard a voice near her say— 
“Sarah Foster looks more sensible like.” 
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“ Sarah Foster?” Where had she heard that name 
before? Her weary brain long refused to unravel 
the tangled web of thought and find the clue. But 
it came at last. A vision rose before her, showing 
her, as in a picture, a young girl sitting beside a fire, 
and marking in neat red letters inside the collar of a 
grey felt cloak the name “ Sarah Foster.” 

The connection she could not trace ; but she did 
remember the task she had accomplished in a former 
state of existence, as it seemed to her. She even re- 
peated by a sort of instinct the words she had spoken 
as she had sat with the grey fabric upon her knees :— 
mark it ‘S. F.’ All my clothes are 
marked so. She shall have her name in full—Sarah 
Foster—and then there will be no confusion between 
us,” even the laugh that had accompanied the words 


“IT won't 


seemed to ring in Sydney's ears. 

“ Nurse,” said a voice at hand, “I think as Sarah 
Foster has come to herself at last.” 

Sydney felt a cool hand laid upon her brow, and 
opened her eyes to see a pleasant-faced girl, in the 
uniform of a hospital nurse, leaning over her. As 
their eyes met, the nurse smiled cheerfully. 

“So vou are better at last ?” 

“Yes,” assented Sydney feebly. 
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“Do you know where you are?” 

“No; but I suppose this is a hospital.” 

“Quite right. Now don’t talk or think any more. 
Take some milk and go to sleep if you can.” 

Sydney obeyed ; «nd for some days the life went 
on around her without her having any but the 
vaguest ideas as to the flight of time. She slept 
most of the hours away, and nobody talked to her 
or asked her questions. She was vaguely conscious 
that an authoritative voice said from time to time :— 

“Keep her quiet ; keep her quiet. I will have 
no risks run. Her friends have waited six weeks, 
and they can wait seven or eight. If she is bothered 
with questions we may have all the fever back again, 
Keep her quiet, and feed her up judiciously.” 

So Sydney saw little and heard little of what 
passed around her. She occupied a corner bed in 
the ward, and a sereen was generally placed round it, 
so as to ensure quiet and seclusion. She heard re- 
marks from time to time, which very gradually 
brought home to her a realisation of her state and 
her position. 

“T wonder if the poor thing really has no friends ? 
Not a soul has been near her all this while; and 
Nurse says there hasn’t even been an inquiry made 
after her, as there is after most poor things who gets 
picked up in the street and brought here. Seems 
strange, don’t it? Such a nice, respectable-looking 
girl, too! She looks more like a lady’s-maid, to my 
thinking, than anything else; and she talks quite 
pretty, too, the little she do say.” 

“We'll soon know more about her,” was another 
comment spoken about that time. “She grows 
stronger every day, and soon she'll be able to tell 
about herself.” 

“She was nigh at death’s door, too, poor thing! 
They never thought to pull her through, I hear tell, 
when she first came. Ah! fever’s a nasty thing at 
best, but when the brain catches it, it’s worst of all; 
and she’d been run. over too, and all bruised and 
battered, though no bones broke. No wonder she was 
in a bad way, poor thing!” 

Sydney, lying quietly behind the screen, and hear- 
ing herself and her case thus discussed, gradually 
began to understand what it was that had happened 
to her, and to trace the connection between “ Sarah 
Foster,” the ‘“‘ No. 12” of the hospital ward, and the 
Sydney Furneaux of her former existence. 

As she lay in this trance-like state, her former life 
seemed to pass in review before her, and she was 
able to look upon it, as it were, from the standpoint 
of an outsider. If she had passed in reality through 
the portals of death, and were looking back from the 
spirit world to her old life in the flesh, she could 
hardly have regarded more dispassionately all the 
varied occurrences of the past two years. 


“Sydney Furneaux és dead,” she sometimes told 
herself—“ dead and buried with the dead past. Sarah 
Foster lives, and must make a living for herself. It 
is better so. After all that has passed, after all the 
wretched blunders I have made, the least [ can do is 
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to trouble my friends no more. T will hide myself 
under the name that chance has bestowed upon me, 
and try to begin a better life under these changed 
circumstances.” 

As Sydney lay in bed, knowing as little of the 
battle of life in this quiet, sheltered hospital corner 
as she had done in her luxurious homes, this plan 
seemed feasible enough, and there was nothing in 
the idea that appeared impracticable. 

But as she grew visibly stronger, and was 
allowed to talk and to answer questions, difficulties 
increased at every turn. She could not lie, and had 
to shelter herself behind a reserve that excited sus- 
picion and disfavour amongst her companions. A 
motherly elderly woman, who occupied the adjoining 
bed, shielded her a good deal from the unpleasant 
comments of ill-natured tongues ; but one day she 
herself volunteered a piece of advice. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, my dear. You have got 
something on your mind, and you'll never be happy 
nor well if you don’t get it off somehow. My advice 
now is to tell Nurse the whole story, and get her 
advice. Nurse is safe, if anyone is. We all tell her 
our secrets (I’ve been in here a many times with this 
nasty cough of mine), and she never speaks of them 
to no one; and she gives the best of advice, and 
knows what she is saying. Now, if you’re in a bit of 
trouble and worry, just tell her all about it, and I 
promise you she'll see a way out of it, and put you 
in the best way of seeing it, too. That’s my advice ; 
and ye’d do well to follow it, my dear.” 

Such counsel was not unwelcome to Sydney. She 
greatly longed for help, advice, and sympathy, and 
the head-nurse of the wards, one of which she inha- 
bited—“ Nurse,” as she was termed alike by patients, 
nurses, and doctors—was a lady in every sense of the 
word, and had from the first attracted Sydney by 
the firmness, yet sweetness, of her face and manner, 
by her strength and capability, so wonderfully com- 
bined with refinement and tenderness. 

Women of this type are often to be found in hos- 
pital wards—well for the hospitals that it is so— 
but the sick girl had never before met with such a 
one, and she was filled with a sort of dumb admira- 
tion. 

That evening, about nine o’clock, as Nurse was 
taking her last round through the wards before leav- 
ing them to the night nurses, she was arrested by 
the sound of a low voice, that timidly called her 
name, 

i Nirse e 

She looked round, and saw that the cropped head 
of “No. 12” was raised somewhat from its pillow, 
whilst a pair of big, soft brown eyes were fixed upon 
her with peculiar beseeching wistfulness, 

She seated herself beside the bed, asking kindly— 

“Well, Sarah, what is it?” 

“Please I want to tell you something, and ask 
your advice, and I can’t with other people listening ; 
but they are all asleep now. Nurse, is it very wrong 
to pretend to be somebody else? I don’t want to do 
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but I feel as if I couldn’t ever go back and 
be myself again.” 

Nurse smiled encouragingly. 
own suspicions that this delicately nurtured young 


wrong ; 


She had had her 
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“Yes, my initials are §. F., but I am not ealled 
Sarah Foster,” 

Sydney did not tell her real name, and Nurse did 
not press for it, She only asked, rather gravely— 
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“She seated Merself beside the bed.”’—p. 


girl had a “history” of her own, and she had 
never doubted for a moment that she was a lady 
born. 

“You are not really Sarah Foster, then ?” 

“No; [I ran away in a cloak I had bought and 
marked for a poor woman. I never thought about 
it till I found I was called Sarah Foster here.” 

“All your clothes are marked ‘S, F.’” 
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“And all this time your friends know nothing 
about you?” 

“T have no friends,” answered Sydney, quickly 
and sorrowfully. “I have no father or mother, no 
brother or sister, and not a friend in the world.” 

“ Poor little girl!” said Nurse gently. “ But, my 
dear child, is there nobody in the world to take care 
of you?—nobody who must be in great anxiety 
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about you now? You spoke of running away. Will 
not those people from whose care you escaped be 
suffering dreadful sorrow and suspense at this long 
silence? Ought they not to be told that you are 
safe?” 

A mutinous look crossed Sydney's face, but it 
gave place to one of appeal and distress. 

“What is it, my child?” 

Tears began to flow from Sydney's eyes. She was 
very weak, and could not restrain her feelings. 
Nurse, bending over her, could catch the sobbing 
words : 

“T want to be good. I want to do right. [ have 
been so very naughty and wicked ; and since I came 
here, and woke up and began to think, I have made 
up my mind so many times to try and be good. I 
never cared so much about it as I do now. I will do 
whatever you say I must; but, oh, Nurse! I don’t 
want to have to write to them. They are just the 
people I never want to hear a word about me all the 
rest of my life. I have behaved so badly that they 
must hate me. Let them think that I am dead, and 
then they may perhaps be able to think kindly of 
me.” 

“Were they unkind to you whilst you were with 
them? Is that why you ran away ?” 

“Oh no, no! They were not unkind. — I can see 
and understand better now. They were not unkind ; 
but I was so wilful, [ would always take everything 
amiss. They were stern and severe, and IT got 
frightened ; but they will never understand. They 
never can forgive ; and I can’t bear that they should 
ever be troubled about me again.” 

Nurse quietly soothed the excited child, and by- 
and-by suggested— 

“Suppose you tell me your story, without mention- 
ing any names, and then [ shall understand better 
how matters rest, and shall be able, I think, to tell 
you what you should do, Your secret shall be quite 
safe, and I promise you that I will take no unfair 
advantage of you. Nothing shall be done without 
your own consent.” 

Sydney was ready enough to pour out her whole 
story into sympathetic ears. Some instinct told her 
that she could speak freely and without fear. Nurse 
must have heard so many strange stories of sorrow 
and sin, that nothing Sydney had to tell would shock 
and startle her as it would some people. 

Out came the whole story, without any reservation. 
Even the telling of it did Sydney good. It cleared 
her mind, swept away the mists and clouds of 
diseased imaginings, and brought things down to 
their right proportions. As Sydney told her tale, 
she knew without any accusations that she, and she 
only, had been seriously in fault. That one false 
step of quitting her guardian’s house and seeking 
help from strangers, had been not only very foolish, 
but absolutely wrong; and retribution had fallen 
upon her in the shape of all this trouble, and (as it 
looked to her then) a hopelessly blighted life. 

Nurse listened with deep attention to the tale, a 
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little smile hovering from time to time over her face. 
To one who had heard so many stories of sin and 
shame, this simple narrative of a child’s ignorance 
and wilful folly seemed slight and innocent indeed ; 
but she knew the proportions it assumed in Sydney’s 
mind, and was too wise, as well as too kind, to 
appear in any way to make light of it. 

“Well, little girl,” she said at the close, “and do 
you need anyone to tell you what you ought now to 
do?” 

A pink flush rose in Sydney’s white face. 

“T suppose I ought—to write to—Miss Langton. 
But oh, I don’t want !—I dont want !” 

“My dear child, [ cannot have you excite yourself 
like this. You shall take time to think it all quietly 
over, and make up your mind. But if you want to ‘be 
good,’ as you said just now, and act in the future dif- 
ferently from what you did in the past, believe me 
you ean never succeed unless you ask the help and 
strive to follow the example of One who pleased not 
Himself.” 

A softer look stole over Sydney's face. She had 
thought a good deal on such themes whilst she lay 
weak and ill, her life still trembling in the balance. 
Old truths had come home to her with a new force, 
and she had begun to realise that the one thing need- 
ful had been wanting to her all this time. Had she 
been really striving to follow the Great Master's 
footsteps, she would hardly have gone so sadly astray. 

“T must go away now,” said Nurse, rising ; “ 
is waiting, and nurses must be punctual ; but 1 will 
look in on my way to bed, and see if you are quiet, 


supper 


and inclined to sleep.” 

Sydney felt no inclination for sleep; but calmer, 
quieter, tenderer thoughts had taken possession of 
her mind ; and several times her pale lips murmured 
the words, “pleased uot Himself—pleased not Him- 
self.” 

When Nurse came back, Sydney was watching for 
her with a tranquii smile upon her face. 

“Nurse, I have quite decided. I shall write to 
Miss Penelope to-morrow.” 

Nurse smiled approvingly, and bent over the bed 
to settle her patient for the night as no one else 
could do, 

“Shall I tell you a seeret, little one?” she whis- 
pered. 

The great dark eyes fixed themselves wonderingly 
on her face. 

“Well, a secret ; but one perhaps that you have 
found out already for yourself. That dreadful 
guardian of yours is much dearer to you than ever 
your faithless lover was.” 

And dropping one light kiss upon the astonished 
face, Nurse left the ward for the night. 


CHAPTER XVII.—-HOSPITAL VISITORS, 
HAD Nurse spoken the truth? Was ¢haé the mean- 
ing of the tumult of feeling which any thought of 
Oliver Langton always brought surging up within 
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Was that why she had so feared his power 
Was that why she had not dared to face 
him when once she had committed an open breach of 


her? 
over her ? 


trust, and had fled from his house secretly and under 
Was that why she had felt she 
anything rather than his dis- 


cover of darkness ? 
could bear anything, 
pleasure, and had longed to sacrifice her whole future, 
sooner than eneounter his frown or anger and the 
sight of his face clouded with wrathful contempt ? 
Was this the secret of that strange fascination he had 
always exercised upon her? Did her heart tell her 
from the first that he was a man worthy to be loved ? 
Was it this consciousness, coupled with her own deter- 
faithful to Hugh, that had made 
her so fear and dread his power ? 

It seemed to Sydney as if scales suddenly fell from 


mination to be 


her eyes—as if, for the first time in her life, she saw 
things as they really were, unclouded by the mists of 
passion and of prejudice which had heretofore ob- 
seured her vision. 

She put Oliver Langton and Hugh Graham side by 
side and compared them—and as she did so a sort of 
shrinking shame at her own blindness caused her to 
wince and tremble. She recatled the words spoken by 
both : the “ honeyed phrases” of the one, which he 
had admitted meant nothing even whilst they passed 
his lips, and the stern, incisive words of the other, 
that went straight to the point, and were spoken 
with a fierce sincerity that had seemed almost brutal 
to the inexperienced girl. 

She had not believed in those days that love could 
be expressed save in the tender pleading such as her 
faithless lover had employed, and she had feared and 
But now she re- 
called a certain glance exchanged between them on 


despised Oliver's rougher wooing. 


a certain summer's affernoon, and the very remem- 
brance of it thrilled her with a strange intensity of 
feeling. 

Yes, she knew it all now; she saw it plainly as 
she looked back. 
that, in spite of all its ruggedness, was as noble a 
one as ever beat : she had won it, had trifled with it, 
had east it away from her in scorn, and now that it 


She had won the love of a heart 


was too late, she had learnt to know and to prize its 
value. 

Too late! Yes, Sydney felt that but too keenly, 
and she did not try to blind her eves, even though 
her heart should break. She knew very well, and 
repeated it to herself continually, that she had sinned 
that, although the 
might be relieved to hear of her safety, and might 


past his forgiveness : Langtons 
even be kind to her in arranging matters for her, 
pending her majority, yet that Oliver could never 
again dream of loving a girl who had so far forgotten 
false lever, who had 
Sydney did 
She 


herself as to run away to a 
already cast her off like an old glove. 
not mince matters in regard to her late conduct. 
saw it in its very worst light, and she felt that a 
proud, stern man like Oliver could never again dream 
of loving one who had stooped so low. 


Yet it was her duty to let the Langtons know 
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where she was, and from that duty she did not 
shrink ; only when the time came she asked Nurse 
to write for her, as she did not feel equal to doing so 
herseH ; and, indeed, she was quite unfit for the task 
of putting pen to paper. 

“You know, Nurse,” 
when the momentous letter had gone, “ they may be 
kind, perhaps, and write to me ; but they will never 
want to see me again, and Mr. Langton will never 
I have been thinking what T shall 


she said, later in the day, 


forget or forgive. 
do, and I think, if they would let me, [ should like 
to be a nurse like you, and stay here always, and 
you think 
I could pay for being taught; 


learn how to do hospital work. Do 
they would let me ? 
and if ever I could learn enough, I should like to be 
a nurse, and have wards to take care of, and be as 
much like you as Leould. Do you think they would 
let me stay and try ?” 

Nurse siniled in a way that Sydney did not quite 
understand. 

“When you hear from your friends, and know 
what your guardian's wishes are, we will talk about 
all that. I daresay, if you finally fix upon hospital 
nursing, that we could adinit you as a lady pro- 
bationer, and train you for the life.” 

“T should like that,” said Sydney, with a sigh of 
relief. You see, it would give me plenty to do, 
and would help me to forget that Mr. Langton was 


“e 


angry.” 

She thought a good deal of this plan as she lay 
in her quiet corner through the day. It appealed to 
her as a very good and effectual way of hiding her- 
self from her past life and outraged friends, and of 
Tending the 
sick, easing the suffering, and lightening the load of 
the poor and needy, was surely a life on which God's 


being of some use in the world besides. 


blessing might be asked, and Sydney was feeling, as 
she had never done before, how hopeless a thing life 
must be that is not blessed by Him. 

In a busy, active career, such as the one she 
planned, she might, too, be enabled to crush out and 
forget the hungry longing for the strong man’s love 
which she now felt yearning within her. 

She was a little excited on the following morning 
by trying to picture the scene that would ensue at 
the moated house when Nurse’s letter was opened, 
and its contents made known. 

Would they take any notice? Would they write ? 
Would they write at once, or wait until they had 
“slept upon it,” as Miss Langton sometimes said ” 

Would they be very angry? Had they been very 
anxious? or had they washed their hands of her when 
she had set them at open defiance and run away ” 

Hosts of questions like these arose ; but they 
could not be answered—not until the next morning 
at earliest, when possibly a letter might arrive. 

Sydney had improved rapidly during the past 
Ever since that talk with Nurse, she had 
She was exceedingly) 

but all the feverish 


few days. 
made even vreater progress, 
weak still—as weak as an infant 
syinptoms had subsidec, and her recovery was now 
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only a question of time and patience and good 
food. 

“She might go out any time if her friends claim 
her,” she had overheard the doctor say to Nurse the 
previous day. “Change of air would be the best 
thing for her, and if her people are well-to-do, as you 
think probable, she would be better away; but if 
they are poor, she can, of course, stay where she is. 
She could not stand any privations, but she does not 
look to me like a fit case for a hospital. Has she 
told you anything about herself?” 

“T know enough to find out more in good* time. 
I am expecting a letter to-morrow. 1 fancy—— 
But here the two moved away, and Sydney lost the 


” 


rest. 

Wednesday was a quiet day in the ward. No 
physician was expected on that afternoon, neither 
was it a visiting day. Sydney was quietly thinking 
out her own thoughts, with her still weary eves 
closed against the light, when a little stir near the 
bedside caused her to open them wide. 

What was it? Was it adream? Sydney rubbed 
her eyes and looked again. Nurse, with a smile 
upon her face, had just ushered into the ward two 
old ladies, richly vet antiquely dressed in velvet and 
fur. 

Next minute the astonished Sydney was clasped 
in the arms of Miss Langton, whilst Miss Penelope 
was sobbing over her as if she never would stop. 

Nurse shut the corner off by means of a screen, 
and the three were left alone together. 

Miss Penelope must have her turn next. She 
held Sydney round the neck, and bedewed the pale, 
thin face with her tears. They talked to her as to a 
long-lost child, for whom no words could be sufti- 
ciently tender and loving. Sydney was so overcome 
that she could not even speak, but clung to the two 
old friends, of whom she had thought such hard 
things, and wept as if her heart would break. This 
was a heaping of coals of fire upon her head of which 
she had never even dreamed in her wildest moments. 

“Poor darling, poor darling! poor sweet pet 
lamb!” murmured Miss Penelope, drying her own 
tears in order to comfort the weeping Sydney. 
“There, darling, there! You are safe now-~safe 
with us ; and you will never feel alone in the world 
again.” 

Coals of fire indeed! They seemed burning into 
the girl’s very heart. 

“Oh, forgive me! forgive me!” she sobbed. “I 
have been so wicked—so ungrateful !” 

“Hush, hush, Jittle one! hush, hush!” said Miss 
Langton, taking the two thin hands in a warm, 
motherly clasp. ‘‘ We have forgotten and forgiven 
ali, as you, too, must forget and forgive. We did 
not understand each other. We made mistakes on 


hoth sides ; but all that is past and over. Dry your 


tears, dear child, and let us see you smile again. 
There, there, that is better ; and as soon as you are 
a little recovered, Nurse will come and dress you, 
and we shall take you away with us,” 
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Sydney’s eyes opened wide. 

“Take me away? Where ?” 

“Take you home, of course, darling,” murmured 
Miss Penelope, tenderly: “home to the moated 
house for a little while, to nurse you up and get you 
quite strong again. To-night you will be made 
comfortable in an hotel close at hand, and to-morrow, 
if you are fit, we will all go home to Oliver. Poor 
Oliver! he has grown so gaunt and thin with anxiety 
about you that you will hardly know him. He does 
not look much better than you do, my love; but we 
will soon have you both yourselves again now. You 
will come home with us, will you not, dear little 
Sydney?” 

She looked up very wistfully. 

“JIs—Mr. Langton—very angry? Will fhe for- 
give?” 

Miss Langton took up the word now. 

“T think Oliver is angry only with himself and 
with some friends of yours—but never mind that. 
Never be afraid or him, dear child. He only longs 
to know that you are safe. When once he sees you 
back, and satisfies himself that all is well, and when 
once we have all spent Christmas together, if his 
presence is distasteful to you, he will go away 
again, and travel as he used to do before you came 
to us.” 

Sydney’s head sank lower on Miss Penelope’s 
shoulder, and only her ear caught the whispered 
words— 

“Do not let him go—for me.” 

Sydney was not quite so eager to leave the hos- 
pital as the two old ladies seemed to imagine. They 
thought it quite dreadful to lie in so public a place, 
and could not bear her to remain there a moment 
longer than was absolutely needful. But Sydney 
had been happy in her quiet corner, and had learnt 
many lessons there that were to mould her whole life 
on very different lines, and she could not say that 
the place seemed in any way dreadful to her. 

Still, she was pleased to be dressed in the warm 
rich garments the old ladies had brought, and to be 
carried away to the luxurious room made ready for 
her by their thoughtful care ; but she held Nurse 
closely round the neck, and extracted from her a 
promise that at some future period she would come 
and see her in her country home, and take there the 
spell of rest that her arduous duties rendered so 
welcome at intervals. 

How strange and rich everything looked after the 
bareness of the hospital ward! Sydney could hardly 
sleep in the soft bed, with its heavy curtains and 
snowy linen. She said it was the strangeness that 
kept her awake; but was it not equally that sense of 
restless excitement which came over her each time 
that she thought of the meeting upon the morrow 
with Oliver Langton ? 

Again and again was that meeting gone over by 
Sydney’s eager fancy. The weak brain grew dazed 





and weary with the effort at picturing that first en- 
counter. Exhaustion at lest benumbed her faculties, 
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wrong ; but I feel as if I couldn’t ever go back and 
be myself again.” 

Nurse smiled encouragingly. She had had her 
own suspicions that this delicately nurtured young 
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“Yes, my initials are S. F., 
Sarah Foster,” 

Sydney did not tell her real name, and Nurse did 
not press for it, She only asked, rather gravely— 


but I am not ealled 
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“She seated Rerself beside the bed.” 


girl had a “history” of her own, and she had 
never doubted for a moment that she was a lady 
born, 

“You are not really Sarah Foster, then ?” 

“No; I ran away in a cloak I had bought and 
marked for a poor woman. I never thought about 


it till I found I was called Sarah Foster here.” 
“All your clothes 


are marked ‘S, F.’” 
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“And all this time your friends know nothing 
about you?” 

“T have no friends,” answered Sydney, quickly 
and sorrowfully. “I have no father or mother, no 
brother or sister, and not a friend in the world.” 

“Poor little girl!” said Nurse gently. “ But, my 
dear child, is there nobody in the world to take care 


of you ?—nobody who must be in great anxiety 














led 
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about you now? You spoke of running away. Will 
not those people from whose care you escaped be 
suffering dreadful sorrow and suspense at this long 
silence? Ought they not to be told that you are 
safe ?” 

A mutinous look crossed Sydney's face, but it 
gave place to one of appeal and distress. 

“What is it, ny child?” 

Tears began to flow from Sydney's eyes. She was 
very weak, and could not restrain her feelings. 
Nurse, bending over her, could catch the sobbing 
words : 

“T want to be good. I want todo right. [ have 
been so very naughty and wicked ; and since I came 
here, and woke up and began to think, I have made 
up my mind so many times to try and be good. I 
never cared so much about it as I do now. I will do 
whatever you say I must; but, oh, Nurse! I don’t 
want to have to write to them. They are just the 
people I never want to hear a word about me all the 
rest of my life. I have behaved so badly that they 
must hate me. Let them think that I am dead, and 
then they may perhaps be able to think kindly of 
me.” 

“Were they unkind to you whilst you were with 
them? Is that why you ran away ?” 

“Oh no, no! They were not unkind. — I can see 
and understand better now. They were not unkind ; 
but I was so wilful, [ would always take everything 
amiss. They were stern and severe, and IT got 
frightened ; but they will never understand. They 
never can forgive ; and I can’t bear that they should 
ever be troubled about me again.” 

Nurse quietly soothed the excited child, and by- 
and-by suggested— 

“Suppose you tell me your story, without mention- 
ing any names, and then I shall understand better 
how matters rest, and shall be able, I think, to tell 
you what you should do, Your secret shall be quite 
safe, and I promise you that I will take no unfair 
advantage of you. Nothing shall be done without 
your own consent.” 

Sydney was ready enough to pour out her whole 
story into sympathetic ears. Some instinct told her 
that she could speak freely and without fear. Nurse 
must have heard so many strange stories of sorrow 
and sin, that nothing Sydney had to tell would shock 
and startle her as it would some people. 

Out came the whole story, without any reservation. 
Even the telling of it did Sydney good. It cleared 
her mind, swept away the mists and clouds of 
diseased imaginings, and brought things down to 
their right proportions. As Sydney told her tale, 
she knew without any accusations that she, and she 
only, had been seriously in fault. That one false 
step of quitting her guardian’s house and seeking 
help from strangers, had been not only very foolish, 
but absolutely wrong; and retribution had fallen 
upon her in the shape of all this trouble, and (as it 
looked to her then) a hopelessly blighted life. 

Nurse listened with deep attention to the tale, a 
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little smile hovering from time to time over her face. 
To one who had heard so many stories of sin and 
shame, this simple narrative of a child’s ignorance 
and wilful folly seemed slight and innocent indeed ; 
but she knew the proportions it assumed in Sydney’s 
mind, and was too wise, as well as too kind, to 
appear in any way to make light of it. 

“Well, little girl,” she said at the close, “and do 
you need anyone to tell you what you ought now to 
do?” 

A pink flush rose in Sydney’s white face. 

“T suppose I ought—to write to—Miss Langton. 
But oh, I don’t want !—I don't want !” 

“My dear child, I cannot have you excite yourself 
like this. You shall take time to think it all quietly 
over, aud make up your mind, But if you want to ‘be 
good,’ as you said just now, and act in the future dif- 
ferently from what you did in the past, believe me 
you can never succeed unless you ask the help and 
strive to follow the example of One who pleased not 
Himself.” 

A softer look stole over Sydney’s face. She had 
thought a good deal on such themes whilst she lay 
weak and ill, her life still trembling in the balance. 
Old truths had come home to her with a new force, 
and she had begun to realise that the one thing need- 
ful had been wanting to her all this time. Had she 
heen really striving to follow the Great Master’s 
footsteps, she would hardly have gone so sadly astray. 

“T must go away now,” said Nurse, rising ; “ supper 
is waiting, and nurses must be punctual ; but L will 
look in on my way to bed, and see if you are quiet, 
and inclined to sleep.” 

Sydney felt no inclination for sleep; but calmer, 
quieter, tenderer thoughts had taken possession of 
her mind ; and several times her pale lips murmured 
the words, “ pleased uot Himself—pleased not Him- 
self.” 

When Nurse came back, Sydney was watching for 
her with a tranquii smile upon her face. 

“Nurse, I have quite decided. I shall write to 
Miss Penelope to-morrow.” 

Nurse smiled approvingly, and bent over the bed 
to settle her patient for the night as no one else 
could do, 

“Shall I tell you a secret, little one?” she whis- 
pered. 

The great dark eyes fixed themselves wonderingly 
on her face. 

“Well, a secret ; but one perhaps that you have 
found out already for yourself. That dreadful 
guardian of yours is much dearer to you than ever 
your faithless lover was.” 

And dropping one light kiss upon the astonished 
face, Nurse left the ward for the night. 


CHAPTER XVIL—-HOSPITAL VISITORS, 
HAb Nurse spoken the truth? Was that the mean- 
ing of the tumult of feeling which any thought of 
Oliver Langton always brought surging up within 
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her? Was that why she had so feared his power 
over her? Was that why she had not dared to face 
him when once she had committed an open breach of 
trust, and had fled from his house secretly and under 
Was that why she had felt she 
anything rather than his dis- 
pleasure, and had longed to sacrifice her whole future, 


cover of darkness ? 
could bear anything, 
sooner than encounter his frown or anger and the 
sight of his face clouded with wrathful contempt ? 
Was this the secret of that strange fascination he had 
Did her heart tell her 
from the first that he was a man worthy to be loved ? 


always exercised upon her ? 


Was it this consciousness, coupled with her own deter- 
faithful to Hugh, that had made 
her so fear and dread his power ? 


mination to be 


It seemed to Sydney as if scales suddenly fell from 
her eyes—as if, for the first time in her life, she saw 
things as they really were, unclouded by the mists of 
passion and of prejudice which had heretofore ob- 
seured her vision. 

She put Oliver Langton and Hugh Graham side by 
side and compared them—and as she did so a sort of 
shrinking shame at her own blindness caused her to 
wince and tremble. She recatled the words spoken by 
of the one, which he 
had admitted meant nothing even whilst they passed 
luis lips, and the stern, incisive words of the other, 
that went straight to the point, and were spoken 
with a fierce sincerity that, had seemed almost brutal 


both : the “‘ honeyed phrases ” 


to the inexperienced girl, 

She had not believed in those days that love could 
be expressed save in the tender pleading such as her 
faithless lover had employed, and she had feared and 
despised Oliver’s rougher wooing. But now she re- 
called a certain glance exchanged between them on 
a certain summer's afternoon, and the very remem- 
brance of it thrilled her with a strange intensity of 
feeling. 

Yes, she knew it all now; she saw it plainly as 
she looked back. She had won the love of a heart 
that, in spite of all its ruggedness, was as noble a 
one as ever beat : she had won it, had trifled with it, 
had cast it away from her in scorn, and now that it 
was too late, she had learnt to know and to prize its 
value. 

Too late! Yes, Sydney felt that but too keenly, 
and she did not try to blind her eyes, even though 
her heart should break. She knew very well, and 
repeated it to herself continually, that she had sinned 
that, although the 
might be relieved to hear of her safety, and might 


past his forgiveness : Langtons 
even be kind to her in arranging matters for her, 
pending her majority, yet that Oliver could never 
again dream of loving a girl who had so far forgotten 
who had 
Sydney did 
She 
saw it in its very worst light, and she felt that a 


herself as to run away to a false lover, 
already cast her off like an old glove. 


not mince matters in regard to her late conduct. 


proud, stern man like Oliver could never again dream 
of loving one who had stooped so low. 


Yet it was her duty to let the Langtons know 
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where she was, and from that duty she did not 
shrink; only when the time came she asked Nurse 
to write for her, as she did not feel equal to doing so 
herself ; and, indeed, she was quite unfit for the task 
of putting pen to paper. 

“You know, Nurse,” she said, later in the day, 
when the momentous letter had gone, “ they may be 
kind, perhaps, and write to me ; but they will never 
Want to see me again, and Mr. Langton will never 
forget or forgive. I have been thinking what T shall 
do, and I think, if they would let me, I should like 
to be a nurse like you, and stay here always, and 
think 
I could pay for being taught; 


learn how to do hospital work. Do you 
they would let me ? 
and if ever I could learn enough, I should like to be 
a nurse, and have wards to take eare of, and be as 
much like you as LT eould. Do you think they would 
let me stay and try ?” 

Nurse smiled in a way that Sydney did not quite 
understand. 

“When you hear from your friends, and know 
what your guardian’s wishes are, we will talk about 
all that. I daresay, if you finally fix upon hospital 
nursing, that we could admit you as a lady pro- 
bationer, and train you for the life.” 

“T should like that,” said Sydney, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘‘ You see, it would give me plenty to do, 
and would help me to forget that Mr. Langton was 
angry.” 

She thought a good deal of this plan as she lay 
It appealed to 
her as a very good and effectual way of hiding her- 


in her quiet corner through the day. 


self from her past life and outraged friends, and of 
being of some use in the world besides. ‘Tending the 
sick, easing the suffering, and lightening the load of 
the poor and needy, was surely a life on which God's 
blessing might be asked, and Sydney was feeling, as 
she had never done before, how hopeless a thing life 
must be that is not blessed by Him. 

In a busy, active career, such as the one she 
planned, she might, too, be enabled to erush out and 
forget the hungry longing for the strong man’s love 
which she now felt yearning within her. 

She was a little excited on the following morning 
by trying to picture the scene that would ensue at 
the moated house when Nurse’s letter was opened, 
and its contents made known. 

Would they take any notice? Would they write? 
Would they write at once, or wait until they had 


“slept upon it,” as Miss Langton sometimes said ? 
Had they been very 


Would they be very angry ¢ 
anxious? or had they washed their hands of her when 
she had set them at open defiance and run away ” 

Hosts of questions like these arose; but they 
could not be answered—not until the next morning 
at earliest, when possibly a letter might arrive. 

Sydney had improved rapidly during the past 
few days. Ever since that talk with Nurse, she had 
She was exceedingly 

but all the feverish 


symptoms had subsidec, and her recovery was now 


made even greater progress, 


weak still—as weak as an infant 
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only a question of time and patience and good 


food. 

“She might go out any time if her friends claim 
her,” she had overheard the doctor say to Nurse the 
previous day. “Change of air would be the best 
thing for her, and if her people are well-to-do, as you 
think probable, she would be better away; but if 
they are poor, she can, of course, stay where she is. 
She could not stand any privations, but she does not 
look to me like a fit case for a hospital. Has she 
told you anything about herself ?’ 

“T know enough to find out more in good* time. 


’ 


I am expecting a letter to-morrow. I fancy——” 
But here the two moved away, and Sydney lost the 
rest. 

Wednesday was a quiet day in the ward. No 
physician was expected on that afternoon, neither 
was it a visiting day. Sydney was quietly thinking 
out her own thoughts, with her still weary eves 
closed against the light, when a little stir near the 
bedside caused her to open them wide. 

What was it? Was it adream? Sydney rubbed 
her eyes and looked again. Nurse, with a smile 
upon her face, had just ushered into the ward two 
old ladies, richly yet antiquely dressed in velvet and 
fur. 

Next minute the astonished Sydney was clasped 
in the arms of Miss Langton, whilst Miss Penelope 
was sobbing over her as if she never would stop. 

Nurse shut the corner off by means of a screen, 
and the three were left alone together. 

Miss Penelope must have her turn next. She 
held Sydney round the neck, and bedewed the pale, 
thin face with her tears. They talked to her as toa 
long-lost child, for whom no words could be suffi 
ciently tender and loving. Sydney was so overcome 
that she could not even speak, but clung to the two 
old friends, of whom she had thought such hard 
things, and wept as if her heart would break. This 
was a heaping of coals of fire upon her head of which 
she had never even dreamed in her wildest moments. 

“Poor darling, poor darling! poor sweet pet 
lanb!” murmured Miss Penelope, drying her own 
tears in order to comfort the weeping Sydney. 
“There, darling, there! You are safe now~-~safe 
with us ; and you will never feel alone in the world 
again.” 

Coals of fire indeed! They seemed burning into 
the girl’s very heart. 

“Oh, forgive me! forgive me!” she sobbed. “I 
have been so wicked—so ungrateful !” 

“Hush, hush, little one! hush, hush!” said Miss 
Langton, taking the two thin hands in a warm, 
motherly clasp. ‘‘ We have forgotten and forgiven 
ali, as you, too, must forget and forgive. We did 
not understand each other. We made mistakes on 


both sides ; but all that is past and over. Dry your 


tears, dear child, and let us see you smile again. 
There, there, that is better ; and as soon as you are 
a little recovered, Nurse will come and dress you, 
and we shall take you away with us.” 
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Sydney’s eyes opened wide. 

“ Take me away? Where ?” 

“Take you home, of course, darling,” murmured 
Miss Penelope, tenderly: “home to the moated 
house for a little while, to nurse you up and get you 
quite strong again. To-night you will be made 
comfortable in an hotel close at hand, and to-morrow, 
if you are fit, we will all go home to Oliver. Poor 
Oliver! he has grown so gaunt and thin with anxiety 
about you that you will hardly know him. He does 
not look much better than you do, my love ; but we 
will soon have you both yourselves again now. You 
will come home with us, will you not, dear little 
Sydney?” 

She looked up very wistfully. 

“Ts—Mr. Langton—very angry? Will fe for- 
give?” 

Miss Langton took up the word now. 

“T think Oliver is angry only with himself and 
with some friends of yours—but never mind that. 
Never be afraid or him, dear child. He only longs 
to know that you are safe. When once he sees you 
back, and satisfies himself that all is well, and when 
once we have all spent Christmas together, if his 
presence is distasteful to you, he will go away 
again, and travel as he used to do before you came 
to us.” 

Sydney’s head sank lower on Miss Penelope’s 
shoulder, and only her ear caught the whispered 
words— 

“Do not let him go—for me.” 

Sydney was not quite so eager to leave the hos- 
pital as the two old ladies seemed to imagine. They 
thought it quite dreadful to lie in so public a place, 
and could not bear her to remain there a moment 
longer than was absolutely needful. But Sydney 
had been happy in her quiet corner, and had learnt 
many lessons there that were to mould her whole life 
on very different lines, and she could not say that 
the place seemed in any way dreadful to her. 

Still, she was pleased to be dressed in the warm 
rich garments the old ladies had brought, and to be 
carried away to the luxurious room made ready for 
her by their thoughtful care ; but she held Nurse 
closely round the neck, and extracted from her a 
promise that at some future period she would come 
and see her in her country home, and take there the 
spell of rest that her arduous duties rendered so 
welcome at intervals. 

How strange and rich everything looked after the 
bareness of the hospital ward! Sydney could hardly 
sleep in the soft bed, with its heavy curtains and 
snowy linen. She said it was the strangeness that 
kept her awake; but was it not equally that sense of 
restless excitement which came over her each time 
that she thought of the meeting upon the morrow 
with Oliver Langton ? 

Again and again was that meeting gone over by 
Sydney's eager fancy. The weak brain grew dazed 
and weary with the effort at picturing that first en- 


counter. Exhaustion at Jest benumbed her faculties, 
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and she sank into a dreamless sleep, with Oliver's 

name upon her lips. 
CHAPTER XVILIl,—CONCLUSION, 

THE morrow came, and with it came Nurse and the 

doctor, to see and rcvort upon the state of their ex- 

patient. 

“She may go w thovt risk, I think,” was the ver- 
dict of the house-physia, >. “ But she must be well 
wrapped up, and not attempt to walk. Nurse, if 
your duties will permit 1° .ou might with advantage 
see her off yourself.” 

So the last thing that Sydney saw, as the train 
slowly set itself in motion, was the sweet, smiling 
face of Nurse, who had been, as it were, her guardian 
angel during this last crisis of her history. 

She lay back on the comfortable extemporised 
couch, and looked at the flying landscape through 
the frost-dimmed windows. The dear old ladies, too 
solicitous for her comfort to have had a thought to 
spare for themselves during the strange tumult of 
the past two days, now nodded peacefully in their 
respective corners. Such a time of anxiety and exer- 
tion had fairly exhausted their somewhat feeble 
powers, 

Sydney looked at them, the tears springing to her 
eyes. She recalled the many hard things she had 
said and thought of them, and felt that she could 
never do enough to atone for her past blindness and 
injustice. She clasped her hands closely together, 
and her pale lips moved :— 

“Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me. . . A broken and contrite 
heart, O Lord, Thou wilt not despise.” 

Many good resolutions for the future, as well as 
many regrets for the past, occupied Sydney’s mind 
during that long, quiet journey. As she neared her 
destination a strange excitement filled her whole 
being—the thought of seeing her guardian again. 

She saw it all plainly now. What she had so 
loved and worshipped all this past time was an ideal 
created by her own imagination, which she had 
identified, in her blindness, with Hugh Graham, who 
little resembled the picture that she had drawn. Now 
he stood revealed in his true colours—her idol had 
crumbled to the dust, and she learnt, as many young 
girls do learn in the course of their life’s history, that 
what they took for pure gold was, after all, but dross, 
whilst the true gold lay hidden away where they least 
expected to find it, beneath the hard crust of un- 
attractive 
aversion and contempt. 


ore, which had been looked upon with 

“T know better now,” said Sydney softly to herself ; 
“but T have learnt my lesson too late. Yet perhaps 
hy-and-by he will forgive me, and let me be a friend 
to him—at least, I 
friend, and to help me a little when I am in per- 
plexity. 
always feel safe in his hands. 


should say, consent to be my 
He is so very wise and strong, [ should 
I will try and tell 
him how sorry I am for doing so wrong, and perhaps 
he will forgive me too.” 
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The station was reached, but no Oliver appeared 
to ineet the travellers—only servants. 

“T told him particularly not to come,” said Miss 
Langton, as the carriage started, 
two ge, and with that hacking 
cough of his, T could not bear his riding outside 
through this cold night air, T wonder if dear Sydney 
will see a great change in him. 





“ Sydney occupies 





seats of the car 


I fear she will.” 

It was dark when the carriage drew up before the 
grim portal of the moated house. 
remembered with wonder her verdict 
had driven up to it on that bright June evening, and 
marvelled how she could have reached such a con- 


Grim! Sydney 
when first she 


clusion. Now the old grey house, with its mullioned 
flood of ruddy light pouring 
through the open door, looked to her the very em- 
bodiment of a perfect home. 
A tall dark figure approached from the warmth 
within, 
“Have you got her safe ?” 
“Yes, ves, Oliver 


windows, and the 
Che carriage door was thrown open. 


cold, Oliver! 
She is too 


now don’t get 
Let the men come to carry the child in. 
weak to walk, poor darling.” 

All the answer that Oliver made was to lift in his 
strong arms the light form of the young girl, and 
earry her swiftly and steadily into the house. He 
laid her down upon a sofa near to the blazing fire, 
and then looked into her thin face, whieh turned 
from red to white, and from white to red, under his 
searching glance. 

“So we have caught the runaway at last!” he said, 
in the familiar tones that had haunted Sydney again 
and again, as she lay in her narrow little hospital 
bed. 
are they, you wild, untamed sea-bird? We 


“And so your wings are clipped for a time, 
shall 
have to think, before they grow again, how to make 
your prison more secure.” 

Sydney raised her dark, appealing eyes, which were 
swimming now in tears, 

“Oh, Guardian !—please,” she murmured, “ please 
do not scold me to-night.” 

There was a rush, a scramble, a cry of canine joy, 
and Monk burst like a whirlwind through the group 
round Sydney’s couch, and precipitated himself upon 
his mistress. She was glad to put her arms about 
his neck, and hide her face upon his tawny coat, 
whilst she sobbed into his sympathetic ear some of 
the conflicting feelings that almost over-mastered 
her. 

Her tears relieved her, and by the time the sisters 
had returned in their ordinary indoor dress, Sydney 
was able to sit, propped up by cushions, and enjoy 
her eup of heef-tea. 

From time to time she stole a glance at Oliver 
exaggerated when 
He had grown 


ird-looking, and there was a. restless, 


Langton. His sisters had not 
they called him gaunt and changed, 


thin and ha 





hungry look in his eye that seemed to speak of the 
gnawing anxiety which had given him no rest night 
nor day, but had sapped away the very health and 
strength that had once been peenliar to the man. 














1 “(uardian,” she cried suddenly, hardly knowing 
that she did so, “ how ill you do look !” 
4 He glanced at her pale face, and a sort of smile 
: played ever his rugged countenance. 
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**T wiil call you = 
“Well, Sydney, T don't think that remark comes 
well from you—vyou are a perfect scarecrow !” 
She laughed a happy little laugh. It was se good 
to hear him call her names again. 
“T have beeu ill,” she answered, on the defensive. 
“ave you?” 
“No thanks to you if I have not, madam.” 
She coloured, and looked wistfully at him. 
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“Now, Oliver,” put in Miss Langton, with authority, 


“T won't have the poor child teased, Shecan’tstand it.” 


“But I want to know,” pleaded Sydney, a 


everything all my fault ?” 





ister Bridget and Sister Penciope now,’ ’’—p. 362 


“(Cf course it is,” answered Oliver: but Miss 
Penelope took up the eudgels, and said 
It was not 


her fault that you went tramping over every part of 


“T won't have that poor child abused. 


London by day and by night, searching every place 
where she could possibly be, and taking no food, or rest, 
It was 
youranxicty, not Sydnev's fanit, that made yrudcothat.” 


or care, till you were completely knocked up. 
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Sydney’s eyes fell slowly. Her thin hand held 
Monk’s ear in a convulsive clasp. The dog looked 
up in surprise, and licked the downeast face. 

“T can’t think how I failed to find you. I thought 


I enquired at every hospital in London, as well 
as places innumerable. Wherever had you got 


to?” 


Sydney mentioned the name of the hospital, adding, 
” 


“ 


But I was entered on the books as ‘ Sarah Foster.’ 
And then she told her whole story, to which her 
auditors listened with rapt attention. 

The excitement of the journey and the arrival at 
the moated house prostrated Sydney’s feeble strength 
a good deal, and for some days she was unable to 
leave her room ; and even on Christmas Day she was 
only able to partake of the festal dinner lying upon 
the sofa, to which Oliver himself carried her. 

But the very fact that he cared to constitute him- 
self her attendant, the knowledge that it was he 
who had insisted that she must share the Christmas 
cheer, even if it did tire her afterwards, gave new 
strength and life to Sydney, and flushed her cheek 
with a soft rose-pink. Oliver looked wonderfully 
Setter for the relief of the past week, and Miss 
Langton and Miss Penelope beamed radiantly upon 
them both, and remarked upon the encouraging 
progress their patients made. 

Dinner was a merry meal—merry and happy both. 
The glad good-will and restful peace which seems to 
spread itself over the earth at this season had pene- 
trated within these walls, and had awakened an 
answering feeling in the hearts of all present. 

Eight o’clock had struck some time before Miss 
Langton rose. She looked at Sydney, and asked— 

“Do you feel strong enough to come into the 
drawing-room, my love? Or would you rather go 
straight to your room ?” 

“Sydney is going to remain here for a time,” 
returned Oliver, as he rose and held open the door 
for his sisters to pass out. “We have something to 
say to one another still.” 

He closed the door in his own decisive way, and 
crossed the room till he stood beside Sydney’s couch. 

Her heart was beating thick and fast ; the colour 
was coming and going in her face. She looked very 
young and childish, with her short hair waving back 
from her face, and her soft eyes full of timid, beseech- 
ing trustiulness. 

“So, madam,” he remarked, looking down at her, 
with a look in his eyes that she could not fathom ; 
“so I have you at my mercy now.” 

“Yes, Guardian,” she answered, trying to smile ; 
“and I am so glad you will let me speak at last ; 
for I’ve never been able to tell you how sorry I am, 
nor to ask you if you can forgive me.” 

‘**So you are alive at last, are you, to the error of 
your ways ?” 

‘Indeed, indeed, I am. I will never, never do so 





I will take ood eare of 


“No, that you will not. 
that.” 


He spoke between his elenched teeth, yet 
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And so 
it was of your past follies that you thought I had 
come to speak ?” 


there was no sternness in the rugged face. 


I wanted to tell you. [ 
want to hear you say you forgive me.” 

“Do you, indeed? And suppose I gratify that 
wish—will you let me hear something that I want in 
return ?” 

“Oh, yes, Guardian, of course T will.” 

He stooped suddenly over, and clasped both her 


“Yes; Iam so sorry. 


hands in his. 

“Sydney,” he said, in a new voice, “I want to 
hear you say that you love me!” 

She started, and drew away her hands to hide her 
face. It was too sudden, coming like this. She 
could not trust the evidence of her senses. He 
drew back a step, and looked hungrily at her, his 
face clouding over with a keen pain and regret. 

“Never mind, Sydney,” he said quietly, “I will 
not trouble you—you need not be afraid again. | 
began to have a hope ; but I see I was mistaken.” 

“Guardian! Guardian! Oliver!” cried Sydney, 
suddenly holding out her hands again. “I don’t 
deserve it—it is too much! but don't you know that 
1 beiong to you now, and to nobody else? If you 
will take me——” 

“Tf!” The word had hardly passed her lips before 
she was folded in his strong arms. There were 
no more “ifs” between them after that—then or 
ever. 

“Some day, when you are quite strong and well,” 
said Oliver tenderly, “I shall scold you well for 
what you did, and show you, as you ought to be 
shown, what might have been the result, both to you 
and others, of that rash act. But you are too 
precious just now, you little frail, white thing, and | 
must nurse you back to strength before we ever talk 
of those black days again. 
too, did they not, Sydney? and in the end they 
brought us all the closer together.” 

“They have taught me how noble and generous 
you are, Oliver,” said Sydney, adding, with sweet 
Some day I 


They did us some good, 


seriousness, “and other things besides. 
will tell you all.” 

He pressed his lips to her brow. 

“So you can love your grim guardian a little bit, 
after all, Sydney ?” he said ; and she put her arms 
about his neck, and answered— 

“T think I loved you all aiong really, only I did 
not know it.” 

When Oliver laid Sydney upon the drawing-room 
sofa an hour later, and then walked off with an 
enigmatical look upon his face, the old ladies ap- 
proached Sydney with curious expectant smiles, half 
of perplexity, half of interrogation. Sydney pos- 
sessed herself of the hand of each, and carried them 
gently to her lips. 

“Yes,” she answered softly, “we have had our 
talk : and I will call you Sister Bridget and Sister 
Penelope now.” 


rHk END, 
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OF ALL AGES. 


I.—CONFUCIUS. 


MHE wisdom of the world, 
as represented in its great 
leaders of thought, is a 

* topic which from the 
earliest times has had a 
fascination for mankind 
in general. 

It is in sympathy with 
this healthy sentiment that 
we propose to give a brief 
survey of some of the 

world’s leading sages, noting wherein lay the secret 
of their greatness, and how far their teaching was 
in accordance with the spirit of Divine truth. 
Thus, many of their characteristic sayings will 
be found to be full of beanty, and one can 
only regret that the standard of morality and up- 
rightness of life often so forcibly inculcated in 
them lacks the bright lustre of the teaching of 
Christ. In estimating, therefore, the extent of 
their influence over mankind, we shall keep in 
view the light they have shed on any of those 
world-wide questions which relate to the social 
and religious well-being of humanity. Hence, 
whereas some of the sages of the past gave an im- 
pulse to religious thought, others rather by their 
teaching stimulated progress in the various pur- 
suits of knowledge. But as far as they were 
individually concerned, they were necessarity be- 
fore the age in which they lived, and far above 
the intellectual status of the leading scholars of 
their time. 

In opening our subject, we have commenced 
with the teaching of Confucius, belonging, as 
he did, to a country on which are crowded about 
a third of the human race. Hence, as_ the 
founder and representative of a religion which 
holds sway throughout the vast Chinese Empire, 
he may be said to hold a toremost place amongst 
the sages of the world. It must be remembered, 
too, that at the period when he lived, civilisation 
in China was in an advanced state, and literary cul- 
ture had reached a state of progress unknown in 
Europe. Indeed, some idea of the knowledge 
possessed by the Chinese may be gathered from 
the fact that printing, gunpowder, the mariner’s 
compass, and other arts, were familiar to them long 
before they were even known in European 
countries. It is evident, then, that Confucius was 
no ordinary man to leave the impress of his life’s 
work so indelibly stamped on the institutions of 
his country, especially when we recollect, as Dr. 
Legge points out, how there are very few among 
all the millions of the Chinese people who would 
not heartily repeat the lines with which the first 
paragraph in a popular History of the Sage 


concludes : 


*“ Confucius ! Confucius! How great was Confucius ! 
Before him there was no Confucius; 
Since him there has been no other. 
Confucius ! Confucius! How great was Confucius!” 


Now, at the time he lived, China appears to 
have been divided into several small kingdoms, 
between whose rulers there was a spirit of rivai 
animosity which materially checked the prosperity 
of the country. Indeed, to quote the words ol 
Mencius, one of the most distinguished followers 
of Confucius, “the world had fallen into decay, 
and right principles had disappeared. Perverse 
discourses and oppressive deeds were waxen rife. 
Ministers murdered their rulers, and sons their 
fathers. Confucius was frightened by what he 
saw, and he undertook the work of reformation.” 
Here we have the key to what he considered his 
mission in life, and one in which, by his own 
example, he proved that he was thoroughly in 
earnest. Thus, when one day asked by one of 
the Ministers of Lu what was the true defini- 
tion of wisdom, he replied in these words: 
“To give ourselves earnestly to the duties due to 
men.” A rule of this kind was in direct antagon- 
ism to the corruption which he saw around 
him, and which had induced him to retire from 
public life, and to use his remarkable talents in 
teaching men to aspire to what was intrinsically 
pure and good. 

He was fully persuaded that if principles of 
rectitude and high morality were to gain him the 
ascendancy amongst men, such a result could only 
be gained, in the first instance, by the force of 
example. Accordingly, when on one occasion he 
was questioned on this subject, he answered, “Not 
more surely does the grass bend before the wind 
than the masses yield to the will of those above 
them.” Hence, he further argued that if the 
State was to be governed aright, and in accord- 
ance with the highest principles of justice, it must 
be by example. In short, to sum up the matter 
in Mr. Legge’s words :—‘‘ Given the model ruler, 
and the model people would forthwith appear. 
And he himself could make the model people. 
He could tell the princes of the States what they 
ought to be; and he could point to them ex- 
amples of perfect virtue in former times: to the 
sage founders of their own dynasty.” But this 
dream of his life did not meet with the success 
that he anticipated, for his preaching “ fell on deaf 
ears, and his peaceful admonitions were passed 
unheeded by men who held their fiefs by the 
strength of their right arms, and administered 
the affairs of their principalities surrounded by 
the din of war.” Nor was this all, for the world 
dealt unkindly with him, and the cruel taunts 
which were hurled against him from all quarters 
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ultimately crushed his spirit and well-nigh broke 
his heart. Thus it was in the melancholy and 
bitterness of his soul that he uttered these 
prophet ic words, which were so soon to be veritied 
by his death : 
“The great mountain must crumble, 
The strong beam must break, 

And the wise man wither away like a plant.” 

In truth, he was a disappointed man, and 
finding that there was no likelihood of the re- 
forms he suggested being carried out, he felt 
that death was the only cure for him whose 
thoughts were in complete discord with his fellow- 
men. That this was so is further iJlustrated by 
another of his last utterances :—“ No intelligent 
monarch arises ; there is not one in the Empire 
that will make me his master. My time ‘s come 
to die.” And so one of the greater sages passed 
away—an unhappy man—little thinking that, in 
years to come, his name was to be venerated and 
honoured by the hundreds of millions of China. 
It was not permitted to him to have a forecast of 
the future, for in that case he would probably 
have disbelieved in the final conquest of his 
views. This man, however, who was reviled in 
life, is now invoked in the words, “ Great art 
thou, O perfect sage! Thy virtue is full; thy 
doctrine is ccmplete. Among mortal men there 
has not been thine equal. All kings honour 


thee. Thy statutes and laws have come gloriously 
down. Thou art the pattern in this Imperial 
school. Reverently have the sacrificial vessels 


been set out. 
and bells.” 
We have already shown that the way whereby 
Confucius had hoped to improve his country 
was by the force of example, and by impressing 
them with the beauty and dignity of purity and 
uprightness of conduct. Indeed, had his teaching 
only been permeated with the light of the Gospel, 
it must have been of a far grander and _loftier 
stamp. ‘Thus we cannot read his notions re- 
specting personal virtue without calling to mind 
the sublime precepts given by Christ Himself in 
such passages as “ Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” But referring 
more especially to the precepts of Confucius, he 
preached that ‘ If you lead on the people with cor- 
rectness, who will dare not be correct?” And again, 
when a certain chief, distressed about the number 
of thieves in the State, inquired of him as to the 
best means of banishing them, he pointedly re- 
plied, “If you, sir, were not covetous, though 
you should reward them to do it, they would not 
steal!” And to quote a further ease: the same 
chief, on another occasion, speaking of the pre- 
judicial influence of bad citizens, said to Con- 
fucius, “‘ What do you say to killing the unprin- 
cipled for the good of the principled?” To 
which he replied, “Sir, in carrying on your 


Full of awe, we sound our drums 
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government, why should you use killing at all? 
Let your evinced desires be for what is good, and 
the peeple will do good.” 

Speaking, in the next place, of the teaching of 
Confucius on other subjects, it may be noticed 
that he adopted the same high line of morality, 
Thus, in the duties of daily ife—-however menial 
they might be—-he inculeated thoroughness. 
According to Mencius, Confucius, when serving 
in the capacity of a storekeeper, said :—‘ My 
calculations must all be right—that is all I have 
to care about.” And again, when the charge of 
the public fields was committed to his care, he 
spoke in a similar strain :—“ The oxen and sheep 
must be fat, and strong, and superior—that is all 
I have to care about.” He was no advocate of 
any action being done except from the highest 
motives ; for any other motive, as he used to pro- 
pound in his teaching, could not be reconciled 
with true moral wisdom. According, also, to the 
sacred books of China which he studied, “A 
blemish may be taken out of a diamond by care- 
fully polishing it; but if your words have the 
least blemish there is no way to efface that ”—a 
standard of morality which would equally apply 
to the actions of a man’s life. And then, again, 
“the golden rule” respecting the motives which 
should actuate all human conduct he was careful 
to express in the most emphatic way several times 
over. Thus he told his disciples, that “ what you 
do not like when done to yourself, do not do to 
others ”—a rule which, it may be remembered, was 
inculeated by our Lord Himself when He taught 
His followers to “do unto others as you would 
that they should do unto you.” But, it should be 
added, the teaching of Christ on this subject was 
of a far higher standard ; for it has been rightly 
urged that Confucius only gave the rule in a 
negative form, and that it therefore fell far short 
of the far-reaching comprehensiveness of the 
Gospel precept. Instances, however, of this kind 
are valuable as illustrating defects in the sage’s 
teaching which were the natural result of his 
never having been guided by the wisdom of 
Divine truth. 

His discrimination of character is amply illus- 
trated in the many wise and pithy sayings which 
he has bequeathed to us on this subject, a few 
of which we have grouped together, as combining 
his ideal of how man should behave in different 
positions of life. Thus he tells us how “a poor 
man who does not flatter, and a rich man whi is 
not proud, are passable characters ; but they are 
not equal to the poor who yet are cheerful, and 
the rich who yet love the rules of propriety.” “A 
good man in his conduct of himself is humble, in 
serving his superiors he is respectful, in nourishing 
the people he is kind, in ordering the people he 
is just.” Again, a man “is to think of virtue, 
not of comfort; of the sanctions of law, not of 
gratification.” And “what the superior man 
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seeks is in himself; what the small man seeks 
is in others.” He was firmly convinced of its 
being more or less in the power of every man 
to acquire knowledge, and thereby wisdom. 
Hence, as Dr. Legge tells us, in his “ Life of 
Confucius” (1867, p. 60), “his house became a 
resort for young and inquiring spirits who wished 
to learn the doctrines of antiquity. However 
small the tee his pupils were able to afford, he 
never refused his instructions. All that he re- 
quired was an ardent desire for improvement 
and some degree of capacity.” Thus, to quote his 
own words, “I do not open up truth to one who 
is not eager to get knowledge, nor keep out any 
one who is not anxious to explain himself.” By 
stimulating youth to study, he endeavoured to 
create an instructed public opinion which should 
display an admiration for truth and goodness. 
That the same love of truth pervaded all his senti- 
ments is exemplified by a remark he one day made. 
“Shall [ teach you what knowledge is?” said he. 
“When you know a thing, to hold that you know 
it, and when you do not know a thing to allow 
that you do not know it: this is knowledge.” 
His definition of the hypocrites reminds us of 
their comparison to whited sepulchres in the 
New Testament, namely—‘ There may be fair 
words and an humble countenance when there is 
little virtue.” But, lastly, it has often been 
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urged that Confucius, in spite of his wisdom and 
the loftiness of his teaching, had nothing to say 
about God or a future life. He preferred, how- 
ever, to speak of Heaven as in the following 
instances :—‘‘ He who offends against Heaven 
has none to whom he can pray,” and “ Alas!” 
said he, “there is no oné that knows me.” But 
his friend replied: “ What do you mean by thus 
saying that no one knows you?” He answered, 
‘1 do not murmur against Heaven. I do not 
grumbie against men. But there is Heaven that 
knows me.” Indeed, it has been truly said that 
he was unreligious rather than irreligious. And 
if he had not a knowledge of a Divine Ruler it 
was his misfortune, and arose from no desire to 
disparage religious belief of any kind. In short, 
as Mr. Clodd remarks, his omitting to speak 
about God “was not because he was an un- 
believer—for he, of all men, had reverence for the 
sacred unknown power that underlies all things— 
but because his nature was so beautifully simple 
and sincere that he would not pretend to know- 
ledge of that which he felt was beyond human 
reach and thought.” But nevertheless, one cannot 
but regret that his teaching was not more dis- 
tinctive in this respect, especially as it was 
destined to be such a mighty motive power in 
moulding the Chinese character for untold genera- 
tions. T. F. Tutserron Dyer, 


THE L\AINBOW 


BY THE REV. GEO, A, CHADWICK, D.D., TREASURER 


HE beauty of the rainbow is a 
purely natural beauty, and it 
has existed as long as the 
present constitution of the 
physical universe. As cer- 
tainly as light will not pierce 
a stone wall, and our rooms 
must have windows or else be 
dark, so surely the same light 
will not pass through a prism 
of glass, or through a shower 
of rain in a certain position, 
without being so broken up 
as to show what it is made 
= of. And since each sunbeam 
is made of a parcel of rays (red, orange, yellow, 
and the rest), it follows that when sunbeams are 
thus broken up, men see these colours, and praise 
the beauty of the rainbow. 
The same thing happens without rain at all, 
and when no man fears a deluge. Who has not 
seen the iris trembling over a waterfall, or gleam- 
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I do set My bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant between Me and the earth.” 
GENESIS ix. 138. 


ing faint and ghost-like ont of the breaking waves 
upon a windy coast ? We cannot suppose, there- 
fore, that Moses teaches that the rainbow was 
devised after the deluge simply to inspire men 
with courage. It is seen when no man fears ; 
and, what is more, it is frequently absent when 
the risk of a deluge might seem greatest—when 
the skies are blackest and the inundation most 
alarming. It belongs rather to the shower than 
to the torrent. 

Certainly, then, a rainbow is no such sign from 
heaven as the Jews demanded from our Lord : it 
was not a strange thing bursting on the patriarch’s 
astonished eyes for the first time when his ears 
were saluted by the fresh promise and the new 
covenant. 

For this very reason it served its purpose a!l 
the better. If novelty had been in question, the 
type should have been continually altered, or else 
the effect lost. This is one reason why our sacra- 
ments convey their assurance in such every-day 
and familiar guise. And besides, if mercy had 
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been represented by a novelty, it would have 
seemed to be itself a novelty, an after-thought, an 
interference with God’s settled plan. But now 
the truth taught us is exactly the reverse. Judg- 
ment, not mercy—the deluge and not the bbw—is 
what Scripture calls God’s “‘ strange work.” The 
type of His mercy and forbearance is what it ought 
to be, something quite natural, yet beauteous and 
ever fresh ; familiar, but not hackneyed ; closely 
connected with the phenomenon from which men 
forebode vengeance, and yet instituted by God 
from the very first, and woven so perfectly into 
His creation that you cannot unravel it unless 
you unmake the world. 

Therefore, what was said to Noah amounts to 
this :—‘ Do not constantly dread a repetition of 
this tremendous judgment which you have seen 
once. For it is an exception, not an example of 
My ways. And, in fact, I shall never again use 
this particular weapon of wrath against My world, 
never. Fall back upon My kindly ways and the 
settled institutions of nature without misgiving 
or mistrust, for their sweetness and beauty do 
not lap you into a false security. And to con- 
firm your faith, take one of them. Behold how 
the very raindrops which alarm you discover a 
vast vision of loveliness, which without them you 
could never have imagined. See My provision 
for no sordid use—not to fertilise the ground, 
not to keep the air in circulation, but purely 
and simply for the delight of My creatures’ 
eyes ; look at it. Understand the heart which 
has joined such matchless glory with even 
what is most dark and menacing, and be not 
afraid. For when you look at it, J do not forget 
it, nor have I changed since the hour when first 
| bent that magnificent arch above My darkening 
world. I see it, and I remember as well as you.” 

What this text preaches, therefore, is trust in 
God, based upon the sight of His goodness in 
every-day life,and chiefly based upon His mingling 
of loving-kindness with what is sad, the stretch- 
ing of the rainbow across the cloud. Nor is it 
only that “the saddest life is not all sad.” It is 
that the grief itself has compensations, has its 
own revelations of beauty, that the cloud is 
exactly what reveals the bow. 

Let us follow this assertion into the life of 
man, and see whether it holds good. 

Poverty is a black cloud. It is hard to be 
uncertain where to seek to-morrow’s bread, and 
hard to refuse to one’s wife and child those 
comforts which are almost necessaries. And yet 
there has never been an age that has not doomed 
great masses of men to penury and privation. 
“The poor have ye always with you,” said He 
who knew the bitterness of wanting a place to 
lay His head. So that surely, if there is any 
truth in our principle, we may expect to see some 
ray of common light transfigured by contact with 
this broad and sombre cloud. And is it not so? 





THE QUIVER. 


Whenever a singer or a speaker has arisen who 
can tell us what is stirring silently in the breasts 
of the most humble, is there not revealed q 
strange depth, and a tenderness, and a warmth, 
and loyalty to those great primitive instincts 
which our culture and our self-consciousness are 
in sore danger of ignoring? Whenever a phil. 
anthropist or a reformer denounces an injustice or 
proclaims a forgotten truth, and when class 
interests, or party feelings, or pious obstructive- 
ness bar his way, to whom has he always appealed 
with most certainty of a cordial and a prompt 
appeal? The Ballads of Scotland, the Dream 
of Bunyan, and the passionate fervour with 
which the masses responded to the trumpet ery 
of the Reformers, all tell us that to be uncul- 
tured is often to be unsophisticated also. The 
noblest and most self-denying charities are still 
(as when the Lord observed the widow’s mites) 
the charities of the very poor, and there is often 
among them a beautiful self-respect and independ- 
ence, and a startling breadth of wisdom and 
insight, which’ remind one of the cool streams 
you find on the hill-side half-buried under lime- 
stone blocks. And on a higher range we re- 
member one of whom it is recorded that “the 
common people heard Him gladly.” 

Some of us know what it is to shudder and 
turn cold as the gloomy cloud of sickness creeps 
up over the blue sky. Racking pain or enervat- 
ing weakness, the interruption of business, the 
humiliating helplessness, the suspense and vague 
misgiving, the captivity, the mental defeat and 
unstrung sinews of the intellect—all these were 
hard to bear. 

And yet they have been good for us. We have 
come forth from the sick-room to find a new 
beauty in the meanest flower that blows, a new 
freshness in the breeze, a new glory in earth and 
sky. Yes, and already in the sick-room itself we 
had learned to prize aright the tender charities of 
those for whom we often had only a light word 
and a careless laugh, and from whom a constant 
round of occupation had half drawn away our 
thoughts, but whose low-spoken words were 
music, and their ministrations balm, as_ they 
cooled the heated forehead, or smoothed the pil- 
low, or anticipated the unspoken want. Sorrow 
and helplessness are to the heart of many worldly 
men what a shade is to a sun-smitten flower. And 
the sick-room has taught better than all preachers 
that a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth. And the 
kindly welcome back again of many a usually 
cold and silent associate has kept alive the same 
feeling that the world is something more than a 
rough game, where every player pushes and thrusts 
to rob his neighbour of the prize. And all these, 
across the sky of personal affliction, have glowed 
with the assurance, in rainbow radiance, that the 
trouble which overshadows shall not overwhelm us. 
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There is another and a denser gloom. It is 
wher the last flickering movement tells us that a 
life has gone hence, when we look for the last 
time upon a face that was more familiar to us 
than our own, when the funeral service tells us 
that it is only upon earth the earth falls with so 
hollow a sound, when it seems for awhile as if 
hope also were dead, and nothing survived except 
those two grey sisters, Memory and Grief. 

And yet in this cloud also there is a bow. 
Never is the other world so near us, never is the 
hope of immortality so strong, as when the choice 
is plainly put, either to believe in the unseen and 
the eternal, or to believe that all we loved is over, 
and the soul that was so beautiful is quenched like 
a broken lamp. And love itself is not altogether 
a loser by the change. Many a time we were too 
proud or too self-reliant to confess all that we 
acknowledge now. Many a harmless and even 
winning mannerism blinded us to the loftiness and 
purity of a character which we esteem aright 
when it is taken away. We look up at the 
planets in a midnight sky, and admire their lustre, 
and forget that the homely earth we tread upon 
would, at the same distance, glow with the same 
silvery light. And so, when the companions and 
friends of other days are looked back upon, see 
how the image of them has refined and softened 
itself. Nothing has been really added, and very 
little has been taken away, but the vulgarising 
influence of small and petty details has vanished, 
and it has won 

‘*A glory from its being far ; 
And orbed into the perfect star 
We saw not when, we moved therein.” 


SYLVIA MoORETON’S PROBATION. 
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These are examples of the same principle work- 
ing in every-day life, to which God pointed when 
He chose the rainbow for atoken of a covenant. 

3ut is this all? Is it only upon the level of 
this world that the principle holds good ? Or is 
God the same always? and is every discovery 
made of Him by nature a revelation of the very 
same God with whom our souls also have to do ? 

What trustful soul has been exposed to urgent 
secret temptation without being made conscious of 
the grace of God, always present as the light of 
day, but at such times spanning the dark cloud 
with visible glory, and proclaiming that “ when 
thou passest through the waters they shall not 
overflow thee ?” 

Who has had to confront persecution ; exile by 
circumstances from the ordinances of religion ; 
controversy, and perhaps repulse ; the misgivings 
and far-reaching questions which beset intelligent 
men in days of perplexity and change—and not 
found, if he were faithful to his Lord, a splendour 
athwart the brooding storm-cloud, an all-canopy- 
ing arch of peace across the floods, a manifested 
witness to the fidelity of Him who promised ? 

And when the last tempest has blown over us, 
and our mortal life itself has drifted away like a 
cloud swept before a hurricane, then shall the 
eyes of faith behold, encircling the eternal throne 
—a pledge that all storms are for ever at an end, 
and that the flood which has swallowed up the 
world shall never reach the rock on which our 
feet are planted—a bow from which all fiery 
colours of wrath and passion have disappeared, 
and only the softest and sweetest hue still 
beams—-‘‘a rainbow like unto an emerald.” 





SYLVIA MORETON’S PROBATION. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS BEGINNING LIFE. CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


OU are sure you remembered what 
I told you on Friday, Elizabeth, 
to desire Sylvia to sign her name 
‘S. Moreton,’ when she answered 
Mrs. Garnett’s letter ?” 

“Indeed I did, sister, but 
youd hardly believe how hard 





she was to persuade, when I told her Mrs. Garnett 
would think her name was Sarah, or Susan—for 
Sylvia has such a flighty, romantic sound for a 
governess—poor little thing,” and Miss Elizabeth 
Marsden ended with a low, gentle sigh. 

“Really, Elizabeth,” said her stronger-minded 
sister, “ your name might be Celia, or some such 
absurdity, you get so sentimental! Why have you 
put your best bonnet on, this dull afternoon, I should 
like to know ?” 

“Oh, T really don’t think it will rain. The old man 





has come out on the kitchen mantel-shelf, and you 
know since that weather-thing has been mended, it 
always does work the contrary way.” 

Miss Elizabeth spoke in a hasty, nervous voice, but 
warned by an impatient sniff from her sister, she 
continued— 

“T thought I would just walk down the street, 
and hear if the dear girl has had the answer yet ; I 
am so anxious about it.” 

“ Well, why couldn’t you have said so at first, 
without all this beating about the bush? If you are 
going, just say I shall expect an unfavourable reply, 
as Sylvia has never learnt the use of the globes, a 
most extraordinary omission from the list of a young 
lady’s acquirements ;‘in my day, no mother, herself 
well educated, would have engaged a governess for her 
family who was deficient in that most useful and ne- 
cessary branch of information—— Really, Elizabeth, 
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if my mind and temper were not under such excellent 
control, you would give me the fidgets! Do leave that 
door-handle alone ! und you have looked three times 
at the clock since I began to speak ; your sight must 
be failing 

“T am very sorry,” began Miss Elizabeth humbly, 
“Tut you see I shall only just have time before tea.” 

“Well, pray don’t be late again ; and, mark my 
words, you ‘ll repent wearing that bonnet !” 

So saying, Miss Marsden fixed her spectacies with 
emphasis on her nose, and took up the paper to finish 
that excellent article on femaie emigration, which 
Klizabeth’s entrance had interrupted. A half-hour 
passed, the clock ticked away, a single page had not 


” 


neen turned ; surely the list of figures and dull statis- 
ties could not account for the sudden and violent use 
of the pocket-liandkerchief, and the muttered words, 
* Poor inexperienced child! [ hope they will be good 
to her!” 


Meanwhile, Miss Elizabeth, with some misgivings 
and much anxiety as to her sister’s direful prophecy, 
started on her walk, feeling she had made a com- 
promise in taking an umbrella instead of her sun- 
shade. (Lentirely sympathise with her ; there are few 
ininor trials in life to equal the ruin of one’s best 
bonnet.) She went quickly down the street of the 
dear old-fashioned town, which had been her home 
since childhood, and her mother’s before her. She 
exchanged a smile and bow with her rector, had a 
friendly word for old Mr. Brown at the corner, and 
hurriedly dodged down a side alley to escape Mrs. 
sryant, whose wonderful aches and pains required 
such a long and minute description. At last she 


stopped before a small iron gate, with a flagged 
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pathway, with large lime trees ou cither side, whose 


leaves, dry and sere with the long summer heat, 
rustled rather drearily in the breeze. Miss Elizabeth 
mournfully shook her head, and opening the door 
with the freedom of an old friend, peeped in at the 
open parlour douor—as old-fashioned people still eall 
the room in which the greater part of the family life 
is spent. It was empty, so she walked into the 
earden, 

A merry voice exclaimed, “ There she is, Claude !” 
and the next moment Sylvia's arms were thrown 
round her neck, each cheek was kissed, and an 
extra kiss given to the tip of her nose. 

“That is because I’ve crumpled your beautiful 
uew bonnet-strings. Only think, dear Miss Eliza- 
beth ! I’m engaged !” 

“What, my love?” said Miss Elizabeth, horrified, 

“You didn’t let me finish; Mrs. Garnett has 
hired we, then, at £40 a year.” 

“ Washing included,” murmured her brother, rock- 
ing himself lazily in the hammock under the great 
pear tree. 

*Isn’t it lovely ?” continued Sylvia. “ 1 can easily 
dress on ten pounds; then I shall keep five for 
doctor’s bills, or ‘unforeseen emergencies,’ tell Miss 
Sophia, and that will leave twenty-five for Claude.” 

“ Really, you need have had no qualins about your 
arithmetic, Sylvia. What a wonderful calculator you 
are! You haven’t been studying Colenso the last 
fortnight for nothing,” said her brother, mockingly. 

Sylvia turned hastily, and said, “1’ll fetch you 
the letter; I want to hear what you think of it,” 
and ran into the house. 

“ My dear Claude,” began Miss Elizabeth timidly, 
for she was much in awe of the keen-eyed young 
man whom she had often kissed in his 
eradie. “My dear Claude, dont you 
think dear Sylvia is very loving and self- 
denying 2 You hurt her feelings, [ am 
afraid, by speaking so slightingly of her 
kind little plan.” 

“Do you really think I would take her 
money Whilst I have a pair of hands or a 
head on my shoulders !” said Claude, with 
such a sharp jerk that poor Miss Elizabeth 
gave a nervous jump. Then falling back 
on his eushion, he said— I'll repay all 
she will give me, at ten per cent. interest, 
and wrap it up in white writing-paper, and 
give it her on her wedding-day—just the 
same sort of packet I used to have from you 
at the end of the holidays, you know. Now, 
Miss Elizabeth, if you don’t hear, in three 
months’ time, that I’m in a respectable and 
lucrative situation, you may-—well, you may 





eat my head !” 

“Thank you, my dear; I shouldn’t enjoy 
” replied Miss Elizabeth smiling. 

“No, indeed she wouldn't,” interposed 
Sylvia, who had come with her open letter; 
‘ 


it, 


“she never Liked veal’ 
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said Miss 


“My love,” 
Elizabeth, “it is hardly 
kind of you, I think, to 
remind me of a most un- 


ealled-for remark on the 
part of an impertinent 
butcher, and | shall still 
maintain that the piece of 
meat sent in by Jones, in 
Sophia's absence, was veal, 
not lamb; aud ! deter- 
mined, ;ears age, never to 
sanction the crueltv) and 
suffering.” 

“Oh, dear Miss Eliza- 
beth, Lo wasn’t thinking 
of that story, indeed,” said 
Sylvia, with a reproving 
glance at Claude, whose 
face was buried in’ the 
cushion. ‘ How could you 
suppose Twas ?” 

“Tam afraid Lam sadly 
irritable, my dear,” said 
Miss Elizabeth penitently. 
“Now let us hear the 
letter.” 

Sylvia slipped her hand 
into the soft, responsive 
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one, With its two large 
mourning rings, and 
hegan 


“My DEAR Miss Morreton,— 

“Your letter only reached me to-day, having 
followed me to Matlock, where [ am staying for 
change and rest, after a violent attack of neuralgia, 
brought on, my medical man assures me, by anxiety 
and family cares, my late governess having proved 
most unworthy [“ With three dashes,” put in Sylvia] 
of the trust and confidence I reposed in her ; you 
will be horrified, as [I was, to learn that she struck 
my only boy in a moment of passion—in fact, boxed 
his right ear so severely that it ached incessantly for 
two days. Surely, my dear Miss Moreton, I need 
hot impress upon you how necessary it is, in the 
treatment of young and pliant minds, to use the ut- 
most gentleness and tenderness. Mowbray certainly 
has a high spirit, and Rosamond a bright and inquir- 
ing mind, but who, with the remembrance of her 
own sweet childhood, could wish to break or crush 
then? My eldest daughter, Ethel, is retiring in 
disposition, and having outgrown her strength, is 
advised by our medical man to recline for two hours 
daily ; this [ must beg you to supervise. [Here Claude 
gave a loud groan.] Your testimonials are quite 
satisfactory ; therefore will you please consider your- 
self engaged according to the terms mentioned, 
(“That business-like sentence is Mr. G.’s,” said 
Claude.] With kind remembrances to your esteemed 
clergyman, who at once recognised me when we met 
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last summer, in spite of the changes years have 
wrought, and who spoke most highly of you and your 
family [Claude bowed gratefully], 
Believe ine, yours truly, 
“LYDIA GARNETT. 
“P.S.—I omitted to mention that I should like 
you to come on the 18th inst.” 


“But, my leve,” gasped Miss Elizabeth, “that is 
only a fortnight from to-day; you cannot go as soon 
as that!” 

‘It does seem soon,” said Sylvia, with a little 
tremor in her voice ; “ but waiting would not make 
it easier, and it’s better so, for Dr. Ashby can come 
here next month, and I shall not see him settling in 
instead of dear father, and that, I knew, | couldn’t 
bear ;” and Miss Elizabeth felt a hot tear fall on the 
hand which Sylvia was tightly clasping. 

“Tt 7s better, dear,” said her brother. 

“ Well, well, my dear children, whatever happens, 
you will always have our home open to receive you, 
for your dear mother’s sake. I am = sure Sophia 
would say just the same if she were here. But, dear 
me!” she continued, with assumed briskness, “ did I 
feel a spot of rain ?” 

“Yes; a drop came just in my eye,” said Claude, 
removing it with his handkerchief; “it’s going to 
pour directly.” 
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“Do you think so? oh, my bonnet !—I mean, I 
really must hurry home to tea ; I have kept Sophia 
waiting twice this week, and she says that tea that 
has been brewed too-long is quite dangerous to 
health, from tanning, she calls it.” 

“Qh, that’s only in very poor tea, that the 
Chinese make from bark instead of leaves,” said 
Claude. 

Miss Elizabeth looked puzzled, and hurriedly said 
good-bye, gratefully accepting the loan of Sylvia’s 
new waterproof, and carefully arranging its cowl-like 
hood over her treasure, with umbrella unfurled, she 
reached home, hot and late, but uninjured. 

Martha opened the door, with a reproachful ex- 
pression of countenance that poor Miss Elizabeth 
knew only too well, and said in a low voice, “ If you 
are very quick, miss, you may get down and settled 
before Miss Sophia wakes up; she never heard me 
setting the tea, though I did drop a teaspoon.” 

“Oh, thank you, Martha; [’ll hurry.” 

“ How’s Miss Sylvy and Master Claude, miss ?” 
asked Martha. 

“T?ll tell you about them this evening, Martha,” 
and Miss Elizabeth went nimbly to her room, 
smoothed the soft grey hair, put on her lace collar, a 
little crookedly, it is true, and gently stole in. 

What a relief! There sat her sister, her spec- 
tacles just resting on the extreme end of her nose, the 
interesting article on emigration already beginning 
its journey to the Antipodes. 

Miss Elizabeth took her aceustomed seat, regained 
her breath and serenity, and then ventured to give 
a significant cough. 

Miss Marsden opened her eyes, straightened her- 
self, glanced sharply at the clock, and then saw her 
sister meekly seated and waiting. By a tacit com- 
promise they mutually refrained from mentioning 
haps, or pattering rain, and the meal came to a calm 
and undisturbed close, with only a slight reference 
to a remarkably accurate barometer, which Miss 
Sophia had heard spoken of by a friend that day. 

After a meditative half-hour, soothed by the even 
clicking of those industrious knitting pins, so seldom 
laid aside, Miss Elizabeth remarked, “Don’t you 
think, Sophia, it would be nice to have a little 
gathering, as a sort of farewell party, before dear 
Sylvia leaves the town?” 

Now, Miss Sophia had been pondering the self- 
saine idea, but had not brought it to that perfect 
finish which she loved in all her plans. Why should 
Elizabeth have spoken first ? and why, alas! did she 
choose that adjective of all others ? 

“How can you speak of the next pudding that 
cook sends to table?” she asked sharply, and then 
Miss Elizabeth knew what she had brought upon 
herself. “ Always that word: the baked custard is 
nice; so is Mr. Smith’s new wife; so is that utterly 
worthless novel you were reading yesterday ; also 
Mrs. Robinson’s very plain baby—really with a 
squint ; and now we are to have 2 nice gathering!” 
“Tt does sound foolish, Sophia; but then T do say 





















































such silly things ; I can’t think how it is. No wonder 
Claude laughs at me!” 

“T should be extremely annoyed if I heard him,” 
said Miss Marsden, with a toss. “In my days, a 
boy of his age who could make fun of a lady of 
yours, Elizabeth, would have been called an impertin- 
ent puppy,” 
phatically placed in the pages of the review, and she 
said, quite amiably, “ Now, my dear, we’ll talk over 
who is to be asked.” 

Miss Elizabeth, only too happy, drew up her chair, 
folded the soft, white hands in her lap, and the im- 
portant subject was begun. 

Now, ignorant people will say that in a little 
country town there could not be more than a dozen 
or so to be invited, so that matter could soon be 
settled. Quite the contrary. A tea-party in Mill- 
town, like a good sponge-cake, requires the most 


and Miss Sophia’s spectacles were em- 


careful mixing. On such an oceasion, the chureh, of 
course, must head the list, but the rector has an in- 
valid wife, to whom he is devoted, and ever since she 
has had to give up visiting, he has eschewed all 
dissipation. The curate’s views and Miss Sophia’s 
were not harmonious, yet Mr. Byford ast be there, 
or the evening would fall below that high-toned 
standard which was always expected of the Misses 
Marsden’s parties. 

“We must ask Jane and Emma Ramplin, and 
their brother. Sylvia tells me Emma has a new 
song, so we shan’t have that dreadfully sentimental 
thing she was singing everywhere last winter. Then 
those three Miss Scotts—if we have any, I suppose 
they must all come, and only one brother—I cannot 
understand why so many more women than men 
are created nowadays. There should be a. social 
law, that if a young man has so many sisters, only 
one should be expected to go out with him.” 

“Wouldn't that be a little hard, dear?” said Eliza- 
beth mildly. “ We had no brothers, and yet used to 
enjoy the parties when we were girls, and should 
have been very disappointed if we had been left out.” 

“When we were young, Elizabeth, it was totally 
different. Then there were plenty of most agreeable, 
gentlemanly men, and, I must say, we were not like 
those gawky, awkward Scott girls. Well, we must 
have them, I suppose ; you won't be happy if we 
don't.” 

“Then John and Herbert Grey.” 

“ Herbert is a mere boy.” 

“But quite the man in conversation and manners, 
Sophia.” 

“Oh, if you think a cigar settles the question of 
manhood, I certainly saw him smoking! We will 
have only unmarried people this time. Now, whom 
else do you wish for, Elizabeth? I can see there’s 
somebody.” 

“Tf you could make an exception, Sophia, and ask 
Miss Browne. She is really so pleasant and well- 
educated, and has been so kind; when I had broneh- 
itis, and couldn't attend to the Zenana work, she 
took all my share of the needlework and collecting 
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SYLVIA 


the door was opened.’ 


for me, and 
would hardly let 
me thank her, 
but said she 
liked doing it ; 
and you know 
even our dear Sylvia objects so strongly to that, so 
girl, And I have 
met her calling at the rector’s ; she had brought 
some lotion for poor Mrs, Ogden’s fingers, and they 


she must be a sweet-tempered 


were chatting in the most friendly way, and I know 
Sylvia likes her.” 

“Now, that’s just your roundabout way, Elizabeth. 
If you had begun with saying—‘ Sylvia asked if she 
might be invited,’ it would have spared all this rig- 
marole. Now, did she, or didn’t she ?” 

“Well, she just hinted it would be very pleasant, 
you know, Sophia.” 

“Oh, very well ; you must arrange it, then. Miss 
Browne is pretty and bright, I allow, and no doubt 
she will be happy if she has Sylvia for a quarter of an 
hour in some corner or other.” 

“Or Claude,” thought Miss Elizabeth, but wisely 
did not put her thought into words. 

“How many does that make, Elizabeth ?” 

“Fifteen, Sophia, counting ourselves in.” 

“That will do very well, then,” said Miss Marsden, 
“and we needn’t unlock the safe for the reserve silver. 
I won't have a word of discussion to-night about the 
supper, Elizabeth. I know as well as possible you 
are thinking what a troubie it was to get chickens 
last week, but if we can’t have them, pigeon-pie and 
cold ducks will quite take their place. and we havea 
tongue and ham just ready for cooking, and Mr. 
Ryder is sure, too, to send us partridges when he hears 
ofit. I forgot that—I have always had such an objec- 
tion to mention eatables in the same breath with one’s 
guests. I do wish youd 1emember, Elizabeth—it is 
80 extremely ill-bred. Now, my dear, ring for 
prayers and supper.” 

Miss Elizabeth obeyed, and Martha and Cook ap- 
peared, followed by the portly and aristocratic-looking 
William, whose large aquiline nose and dignified 
Manner had overawed his younger mistress for the 
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last fifteen years, and so the day 
came to its usual peaceful close, 

The invitations gave universal 
satisfaction. Milly Browne felt  tri- 
umphant, and forgave the Zenana 
basket on the spot, blessing gentle 
Miss Elizabeth from the bottom of 
her heart. For hadn’t she just deen 
bridesmaid to her cousin ? and that 
lovely cream India muslin she knew 
was the prettiest dress she had ever 
worn. But whether to fix a bunch of 
cream roses in the knot of curly brown 
hair, or a truss of geranium, naturally 

p. 372. required consideration. Emma and 

Jane Ramplin gave another hour 

daily to the practice of a new duet, 
nearly driving their unfortunate family cistracted ; 
the three Scott girls, as everybody in the town called 
them, renovated their celebrated plaid dresses, re- 
presenting the clans of father, mother, and remote 
cousin by marriage. Herbert Grey, whilst voting 
old-maids’ parties “an awful bore,” was secretly 
vain of being thought sufficiently grown-up to be 
asked, and his brother John, having a violent ad- 
mniration for Milly Browne, was glad that she 
was getting into the “Church connection,” as his 
mother called it, and so making future meetings 
more likely. 

Poor Sylvia’s thoughts, meanwhile, were very sad 
and mournful ones, whilst her fingers were perforce 
very busy. Her father had left all his medica! 
books to a dear friend ; whilst Claude had the rest of 
his rather extensive library, Sylvia kept all her 
mother’s books. These had all to be sorted and 
packed. Many were the mournful thoughts as some 
well-remembered volume was taken from the shelf, 
bringing back sweet memories of happy laughter or 
thoughtful talk. As to those bundles of letters, 
Sylvia and Claude agreed that they must not now 
be looked over, but tenderly placed in the deep 
drawers of an old bureau, which, with a few other 
cherished pieces of furniture, would be locked up 
in a room kindly set apart by Dr. Ashby for the 
purpose, 

Miss Elizabeth was naturally one of her most 
frequent visitors, and was very sweet and helpful, 
carrying her away on the afternoon of the party to 
give advice about important table decorations, for 
the arrangement of her flowers was Miss Elizabeth's 
great delight. 

Thomas Scott thought he had never seen her so 
lovely as that evening. Her dear pale face and sad 
eyes touched him inexpressibly, and he longed to 
show his sympathy, but felt he could not do as much 
even as Miss Marsden’s spaniel, who was licking her 
hands, and showing his sorrow and affection in that 
dumb, pathetic way animals have. 

Good, shy fellow! Sylvia understood his awkward 
words of sorrow and sympathy, and, unlike Emma 


Ramplin, could never see anything comical in those 
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ereat red hands, clutching his watch-chain as if he 
expected it to vanish, or the nervous twiteh which 





sent off his eye-glass every three or four minutes. 

Pretty Milly, with the cream roses in her hair, and 
the bunch of crimson ribbons at her waist, was 
certainly the belle of the evening, and made a com- 
plete contrast to her friend as she sat by her side. 
watching with flushing eagerness every time the 
door was opened—could she keep that place on 
the sofa empty till he came? No; how provoking ! 
Tom Scott, thinking that would be the nearest  pos- 
sible to Sylvia, must take it! How she trembled 
when William appeared with the large silver salver, 
borne slowly along, remembering that unfortunate 
cup of tea which, with an awkward plunge, poor 
Tom had upset over Sylvia’s pale blue dress last 
winter. 

Ah! there is Claude at last, and she is happy 
even though Mr. Byford comes in with him, and 
while shaking hands cordially with Sylvia, takes no 
notice of her. Miss Elizabeth, marking this, at once 
introduces her, and Milly finds herself talking to this 
ventlemar, Whom she had met four or five times 
every week for the last two years without an ex- 
change of the faintest sign of recognition. 

Miss Sophia was very stately, in her rich black 
satin dress and twinkling diamond brooch and rings. 
Her keen grey eyes were just now very soft and 
ventle as they watched Sylvia's quivering lips, as 
-he answered some old friend's ereeting. 

Mr. Byford, guessing her thought, said kindly 
enough, how much Miss Moreton would be missed in 
Milltown society. 
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It was a pleasant, old-fashioned party ; some 
musie and songs, the old china and Indian curiosities 
shown, and then they had some round games—not 
“Old Maid,” of course, though young Grey proposed 
it, and felt almost abashed at the horritied silence 
which followed his suggestion, Miss Sophia punished 
him by asking whether he left school last midsummer 
or Easter, the only remark beyond the necessary 
greetings that she condescended to make to him. 

Miss Elizabeth was sharply reproved next day for 
asking Claude to take Milly in to supper ; he should 
properly have offered his arm to Emma Ramplin, as 
Dr. Ashby’s niece, she said. 

Exactly at 10.30, Sylvia, warned by a meaning 
little glance from Miss Elizabeth, rose, and said she 
must be going home; and as she was looked upon as 
the special and intimate friend of the house, her 
example was instantly followed, to Miss Sophia’s 
entire satisfaction, The adieux were made, with the 
pretty, polite thanks fora “very pleasant evening,” 
which were customary in Milltown. Herbert Grey 
was heard to ask William for a light, and the scent 
of a cigar was wafted through the open hall door, 
His doom was sealed. Even Miss Elizabeth could 
not feel sorry for him. 

Sylvia went to bed with a happy smile on her lips, 
though the long eyelashes were wet with tears. 1 
wish she had known that Claude stole in to look at 
her, for even she did not know what a really 
affectionate heart beat under that rather eyniecal 
exterior, 

How had Milly discovered it ? 


(70 Fe continued.) 
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OKRA GREENWELL used 
sometimes playfully to remark 
that she had rather her friends 
loved her poems for her sake 
than loved her for the sake of 
the poems. And what the 
friends of Dora Greenwell 
wished to have in any memoir 

was an account of her daily life, and how her work 
sprang from her daily surroundings. Although 
we do not get all this in the volume * before us, 
there is yet much that is interesting, and much 
that is little known about her beautiful life, and 
which, with the aid of this work, we shall en- 
deavour to put before our readers. 

Dora Greenwell was born at Greenwell Ford, 
in the county of Durham, in 1821, and passed 
the first twenty-seven years of her life among 
picturesque grounds sloping down to the river, 
with flowering shrubs, and one of those wonderful 














* “ Memoirs of Dora Greenwell,” by the Rev. W. Dor- 
ling. London: James Clarke and Co, 


DORA GREENWELL. 


old walled gardens, whose Inxuriance puts to 
shame all the ribbon-borders of modern days. 
It was a secluded spot ; the nearest town was nine 
miles away, and the post only came once a week ; 
so that Dora and her brothers were thrown upon 
their own resources for their amusements; and the 
influence of that time may be traced throughout 
Miss Greenwell’s poems. 

Again and again she recurs to the scenery of 
the Browny, the stream that ran through her 
father’s grounds 

“Winding down 
Through banks thick fringed with underwood and fern, 
And hazel thickets, where the ripe nuts turn 
Unmarked and slow to Autumn’s ruddy brown.” 


And under these woodland influences it seemed 
probable that Dora Greenwell would spend her 
life. Had she done so, she would have been a 
poetess, for,as the proverb tells us, ‘‘a poet is born, 
and not made,” but she would not have done the 
work that she accomplished, which needed &@ 
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more thorough bracing of the character, and an 
experience of the troubles of the world. 

artly through the result of a lawsuit, partly 
through the dishonesty of those to whom he had 
trusted, Miss Greenwell’s father was obliged to 
sell the Ford, where his family had resided since 
the time of Henry VIIL, and to seek another 
home in his old age. 
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73 
village was by means of a ferry-boat and a weir, 
and this was often interrupted by floods. The 
castle and yardens, and the approach across the 
river, are frequently alluded to in Dora Green- 
well’s poems. Years afterwards, when she visited 
Prudhoe, the brilliant flower-beds in the old gar- 
den struck her imagination, and she wrote the 
poem of the ‘Castle Garden,” contributed to our 


we 








OVINGHAM 


For ten years Miss Greenwell and her parents 
went to live at Ovingham Rectory, in Northum 
berland, where Dora’s eldest brother, William, a 
well-known archeologist, was then residing. 

Ovingham thirty years ago was a picturesqne 
village on the banks of the Tyne. The terraced 
gardens of the rectory slope down to the river, 
and on the opposite of the stream the old Castle 
of Prudhoe rises among the woods. At that time 
the only communication with the castle from the 
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pages in 1870, and from which we reprint two 
tanzas : 


“Methinks the very flowers 
Have instincts of the hours 
When here three hundred warriors, cach a knight, 
Back from this border hold 
Drove Scotland’s lion bold, 
With glint of steel and clang of armour bright. 


“The scarlet lilies burn 
Like tiery swords that turn 
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Each way at Eden’s gate, and flare, and fail, 
As if in angel's hand 
Each were a vengeful brand, 

That flashed into the air, blood-red, death pale.” 


During her residence at Ovingham Miss 
Greenwell published her first volume of poems, 
and the work is marked by two characteristics 
which distinguished all her subsequent produc- 
tions. 

The first of these is her habit of ‘ founding,” 
as she said, a poem upon some hint or suggestion 
that impressed her in the writings of others, of 
which we may mention as an illustration ‘The 
Dream of a Poet’s Youth,” founded upon the 
romance of ‘The Improvisatore,” by Hans 
Christian Andersen. 

The second is her warm sympathy for all who 
suffered from any physical or mental defect. 
One of the first poems she wrote was that of 
“The Deformed Child,” which will always be 
one of the chief favourites of the writer’s ad- 
irers, 

The success of this first volume was such that 
it was quickly followed by a second, which was 
published in 1850. 

By that time, however, the author had left 
Ovingham, and after some months of visiting, 
had taken up her abode at Golbourne, a village 
in Lancashire, of which her brother, Mr. Alan 
Greenwell, had lately been appointed the first 
rector, 

The contrast between the Durham and North- 
umberland houses and the Lancashire colliery 
village must have been great; and there was 
much to depress Miss Greenwell in her own 
family. Her father was gradually sinking into 
the grave; her brother Alan was part of the 
time obliged to be absent through ill-health ; 
and she herself was beginning to suffer from the 
constant weakness which throughout the rest of 
her life was to interrupt her work. So far, 
however, as health permitted, she was unwearied 
in her ministrations among the sick and the 
young, and her memory is still cherished in 
Golbourne as that of one who sympathised with 
all sorrow. During her brother’s absence she 
was left virtually in charge of the parish, and, to 
use her own expression, ‘lorded” it over the 
rough lads, who showed a chivalrous devotion to 
her, not so uncommon in their class as is some- 
times thought. It may be doubted whether any 
of them knew that the popular teacher of the 
young men’s night-school was a rising poetess, 
though the same qualities were probably brought 
into play in the evening class as in her 
writings. 

Dora Greenwell may be claimed as another in- 
stance of the correctness of the judgment of those 
who say that the work of the world is done by 
its weak members—that no one accomplishes 
much who is not apparently lacapacitated for the 








QUIVER. 


struggle of life, inasmuch as during the rest of her 
life she constantly suffered from severe illness, 

In 1854 Alan Greenwell’s health compelled 
him to resign the living of Golbourne, and Miss 
Greenwell, with her now widewed mother, 
settled down in the city of Durham, which was 
to be her home for eighteen years. 

At this time a change was coming upon Dur- 
ham. The town, with its quaint, steep streets, 
its bridges across the river that winds round it 
on three sides, its hanging woods, and the hill 
crowned with the Cathedral, University, and 
Palace, surrounded by terraces and gardens, was 
still the most beautiful of northern cities, but in 
other respects a great alteration had taken place. 
A large development of the mineral resources 
of the district was taking place, and a new 
class of people was beginning to take a posi- 
tion of influence in the neighbourhood. There 
was still abundant culture and learning among 
the canons and University professors, and the 
Greenwells had many friends and_ relations in 
Durham, so that Miss Greenwell had many 
opportunities of social intercourse. 

As a rule, the earliest impressions are the 
strongest, and the scenery of her childhood left an 
indelible mark on Dora Greenwell’s ¢haracter, but 
her nature was one that needed intellectual 
society, and she felt her powers revived and 
strengthened by intercourse with her fellows. 

In a literary sense her residence at Durham 
was the most fruitful period of Miss Greenwell’s 
life, for the greater number of her prose works 
were composed at this time. We have not space 
to dwell upon them in detail, although by many 
the volume of essays containing those on ‘“ Single 
Women” and on “Popular Religious Literature” is 
considered her chief work, but we must notice briefly 
her essay on the “ Education of the Imbecile.” 

Dora Greenwell’s interest in those of her fellow- 
creatures who were starting at a disadvantage in 
the battle of life was never more conspicuous than 
in her enthusiasm on behalf of idiots and imbeciles. 
In 1867 a proposal was made to found a North- 
ern Asylum for Idiots at Lancaster, and the 
Greenwell family were of much service in arousing 
public interest in the matter. Before throwing 
herself into the cause, Miss Greenwell carefully 
inquired into the feasibility of the work and its - 
practical result, until her own mind was convinced 
of its Importance, and she became a centre of in- 
fluence, writing to all her friends on the subject, 
and inducing them to hold meetings in behalf of 
the proposed asylum. 

Her most important contribution, however, 
undoubtedly, was her article on the “ Education 
of the Imbecile,” which originally appeared in 
the North British Review, in which, for the 
first time, something was written for cultivated 
people on the subject. After discussing the 
connection between the soul and the body, the 
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essay points out the importance of the work, and 
shows what had been accomplished by other 
nations in this direction, and then enters into full 
details of the principles employed in educating 
the imbecile, and of the important results that 
might reasonably be expected. 

The essay on “ Lacordaire,” which was pub- 
lished during this period, is in many respects 
Miss Greenwell’s principal prose work, but she will 
be loved best for the benevolence that dedicated 
her powers to the cause of those who could not 
plead for themselves, and from whom she could 
look for no return. 

A few years later, the revelations that were 
made about the Gang Children roused the indig- 
nation of Miss Greenwell, and she wrote a poem 
on the subject, from which we quote the following 
lines : 

“In our nation’s schemes, 

In the world’s great working plan, 

There was no room left, it seems, 

For a woman or for a man; 

Blighted before they are blown, 

Let them sink to the earth like weeds.” 


Wrong-doing of any kind, however, always 
met with a fiery opponent in Miss Greenwell. 

In 1871 Mrs. Greenwell died, and her daugh- 
ter, after staying for some time in the south of 
England, took a house in Westminster, and there, 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of London, 
she resided for ten years. During the early part 
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HOW AND WHEN TO 


-HESE words are addressed to the 
more serious-minded among us 
those whose consciences, © still 
speaking, remind them that the 
study of the Bible, if rightly pur- 
sued—that is, read in a teachable 
spirit —will prove of inestimable value in the culti- 
vation of holiness and the growth of spiritual life 
in the. soul. Of such I would ask, ‘ How is it 
that even to Christians who do truly desire to go 
forward, and reach out after perfection, not con- 
tenting themselves with the low level with which 
so many, alas! are too well satisfied, that Bible 
reading is so often a failure?” 





WHY DOES OUR BIBLE-READING FAIL? 

It seems to me there may be three causes why 
study of the Seriptures so frequently results only 
in disappointment : 

Firstly, want of earnestness, thereby causing a 
half-hearted study. 
Secondly, want © 


¢ 


yr paratory prayer ; and 





WHEN TO READ THE BIBLE. 


375 
of this period she contributed on several occasions 
to THE QuivER—both poems and articles. 

Gradually her physical powers declined, and 
she became more and more unfit for exertion; but 
still, none who knew her at this time could ever 
forget the charm of manner which made her, 
while reclining in her easy-chair, or more often 
while lying upon the sofa covered with wraps, 
the joyous centre of her afternoon tea-drinking. 
Although her gifts of conversation enabled her to 
talk powerfully upon any subject in which she 
felt an interest, she had to the full the quality of 
being an interested listener as well as a speaker. 

Her position as a philosophical Christian has 
not been discussed in these pages, but she will be 
best remembered as the true-hearted poetess who 
could see no form of cruelty without an earnest 
endeavour to overthrow it. 

The end at last came quickly ; an accident in 
the autumn of 1881 rendered it desirable that 
she should go and live with her brother Alan at 
Clifton, and there, in the following spring, she 
died. Her own estimate of her life was that 
it was summed up in the word tradequacy, and 
in one sense it was true. Her shattered health 
prevented her from doing all that, with such 
gifts of intellect and fancy, she might have hoped 
to accomplish, and yet, by its rare suggestiveness, 
its lights and shadows, it has a power beyond 
that of strong practical lives. Her life is the 
heritage not only of the artist and the poet, but 
of all simple-minded Christians. 





READ THE BIBLE. 


Thirdly, bringing to the task a weary body, 
which unfits for any mental effort, and most cer- 
tainly dims our spiritual conceptions. Let us take 
the first consideration— 

WANT OF EARNESTNESS. 

Now, we all know that for a man to succeed in 
any calling of life he must possess that first 
essential, earnestness of purpose. How could any 
great results have been achieved by men whose 
names a nation is proud to possess and hand 
down to posterity, unless they had possessed this 
first element of success ?—such names as live and 
“who being dead, yet speak.”* Take, for example, 
the lately world-mourned Gordon. Without real- 
ising this all-important fact, we may as well close 
our Bibles as expect any good results to accrue 
from the study of them; we must open them with 
braced will, expecting, hoping, and looking for 
good results, and never put them down until our 
hearts have received and digested at least one 


* Hebrews xi. 4. 
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truth. Let us once feel our need of that Book’s 
teaching, then there will be no fear for the future, 
and we shall find we are mounting up as on eagles’ 
wings, ever daily finding some new beauty un- 
known before. 

Granted, then, that we ave craving for spiritual 
food, and that we are seeking, and expecting to 
find, we must from the first face difticulties. 
What glory would there be to a general if he were 
told to storm a fortress, and when he marched his 
troops into position to take it, the opposing enemy 
at once laid down their arms in token of submis- 
sion? Where would be Ais glory? Where the need 
of earnest hand-to-hand fighting? No; we cannot 
expect to open our Bibles and find the explanation 
of every truth at once ; it will require study and 
time, heart and mind concentrated upon the work, 
and then, as the wonders of the natural world un- 
fold, expand, and show the glorious wisdom of the 
Creator, so will our Bible-reading do likewise; the 
more we study it, the more we shall find to admire 
and adore, and “new treasures of countless 
price” God will open up to us, 


HOW TO BEGIN OUR READING. 

The second thing we need to remember is, never 
to open our Bibles without a few words of prayer 
to God, that //e will open our spiritual eyes, and 
that His Holy Spirit may teach us; without this 
we cannot expect to carry away help and strength 
for the battle of life. It would not do for a 
beginner to attempt the study of a language with- 
out the aid of a key or dictionary; or if not that, 
someone near who understood the meaning of the 
words ; and we, with our sin-clouded minds,eannot 
expect to understand the wisdom of God without 
our spiritual key or guide, the Holy Spirit. Do 
not let us be like so many other poor stranded 
souls, try and find out all in our own strength, and 
fall back battled, wearied, and heart-sore, but let us 
come in the spirit of Samuel, and say, as he did, 
“Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 


WHEN TO READ. 

Thirdly, a wearied body—there is the mistake 
that so many make; when we are tired out we 
cannot expect to be able to bring that earnestness 
without which there can be no success. If a 
nurse in a hospital were to be expected to watch 
by the sufferer’s bed night and day, think you at 
the end of forty-eight hours she would be in a 
suitable condition to attend to that patient? 
No; we do not want weary sentinels, neither jaded 
minds to approach the Holy Book with. Lf we 
are weary, let us first rest our bodies, then take 
up our Bibles ; but woe be to those who make 
this thought an excuse for idleness, and when 


they are feeling tired, after giving way to ease 
and self-indulgence, and too much of their time 
to amusements, neglect their Bible reading, and 
so do such harm to their souls’ growth as may 
take a lifetime to undo, and thereby neglect a 
most precious privilege. I am speaking now to 
those sensitive persons who suffer from weak 
health, and by the end of the day are wearied 
out: to those I say, lie down with a verse of the 
blessed Book in your mind, and take the part of 
the day to study your Bibles when you are 
mentally and physically fresh, and at your best, 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF BIBLE READING. 

Then as to its responsibilities ; as a tree is 
known by its fruits, so a true study of the Bible 
ought to mark our lives; it will be an awful 
thought to many, when the time for study is passed 
for ever, to think what they might have done: 
how those careless, unprayerful readings — will 
rush up before them, and when too late they 
will see what they might have been. Then as to 
our light shining before men: our friends and 
relations see us reading our Bibles, know we are 
often studying them, and are looking for the fruit 
to blossom in our lives; and what if they see 
those who profess to be students living carelessly 
and thoughtlessly ? What cause it gives for the 
enemies of Christ to blaspheme, and ask them- 
selves what is the use of Bible reading? Oh! 
let ws try and not be the cause of making enemies 
for the crucified Saviour—let us consider what a 
grave responsibility as we/l as privilege it is to 
those who possess the Book of books. 


THE BLESSINGS OF BIBLE READING. 

And, lastly, its blessings: what it may be tous! 
a guide through the crooked paths of life, a rest 
and refreshment here below, and when we are 
perplexed and see not the way clear, there is a 
beacon to point out the path to lead us out of the 
ditticulty. There are few of us who know not 
one saint here below whose Bible is ranked as 
one of their chief treasures, and we know for 
ourselves the more we seek to have our eyes 
opened to the precious truths therein, the more 
does it open out to us its treasures of wisdom ; 
then it will be our comfort in loneliness, sorrow, 
and bereavement, and a song of praise in our times 
of joy ; like the pearl, its most precious truthis lie 
hidden, and it is only by the seeking, watching 
eye that the treasure can be discerned. Let us 
think over these things, and strive to make our 
Bible reading more fruitful and more sustaining, 
realising our privileges and responsibilities, and in 
humble faith expecting the blessing given to those 
who read, earnestly and prayerfully, the blessed 
truths of everlasting life. 
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No. 22. MARKS OF DISCIPLESHIP. 
Vo read—St. Luke ix. 46—62. 


Find 
various marks of true disciples. 

I, HUMILITY. (Read 46—48.) 
What is commonly considered to 


ciple should be greatest. 


make a man great? Some are so 





by birth, e.g. a prince likely to 
hecome king—heir to estate, etc. Some become so 
Some by 
eloquence—able to move people's hearts. What did 
Christ do? Took a child—set him in midst—dis- 
ciples stand round, What are the qualities of a 
child ? These are what 
Christ approves—must have such ourselves, and re 


by wealth—able to command homage, ete. 


Obedience, meekness, love. 


ceive others who have such. By so doing are 


honouring Christ. 
Il. TOLERANCE, 
dren to be received ? 


(Read 49, 50.) How are chil- 


In Christ’s name. John seems 
to have caught up these words. Whom had he seen ? 
Had found the name of 
What had the dis- 
ciples done to him? But Christ sets them right. All 
Faith in Him is 


What was the man doing ? 
Jesus powerful to effect cures. 


need not work in the same way. 
the one thing needed. 


Another example. Where was Christ going? 
Why to Jerusalem ? His sufferings and death were 
soon to come—He must prepare for the end. What 
country must He pass through? So a messenger is 
sent to obtain rooms for Christ and disciples. What 


difficulty did they meet with ? 
between Jews and Samaritans (see St. Jolin iv. 9), 


Old-standing feud 


because Jews did not allow the Samaritans to help in 
building Temple after return from Babylon. (Neh, 
ii. 19, 20.) What did James and John want to do? 
But Apostles had to learn the nature of Christ’s 
spirit. He came to bring peace—to win men_ by 
gentle means—to woo their love, not compel it. How 
was the difficulty met? Found lodging elsewhere. 
III. SELF-DENIAL, (Read 57—62.) Another 
quality disciples must have—be willing to follow 
Him in all difficulties. What does He say about 
His own lodging ? Could the man endure such hard- 
What did the second want to do 
But others can perform such offices for the 


ness for His sake ? 
first ? 
dead. Christ perhaps saw half-reluctance—therefore 
So with the third 
might be drawn back by 
to Christ. No 
loss of friends or home ties must keep back from 
Him. 

LESSON. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart. 


claimed the man’s whole service. 


—he must come at once 


his family—must vive whole heart 


NOTES, 


49, Casting out devils. 
exorcise dey ils. 


Jews tried many ways to 


(See Acis xix. 13.) 
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52. A village of the Samaritans. 


Jews generally 
avoided Samaria on their way to Jerusalem. 


No. 23. 
To read—St. Luke x. 1—24. 
I. THE SEVENTY SENT. (Read 1—16.) 
had before sent His twelve Apostles to preach. 


MISSION OF THE SEVENTY. 


Christ 

Now 
How are they sent? 
Where 
are they sent? To the places He intends to visit. 
Why are they sent? To prepare people to receive 
Him. 

How are they prepared for the work ? 


sends others on similar errand. 
Two together, as brothers, friends, comrades. 


To take 
no luggage, food, or money. How then can they 
live? He would open people’s hearts to give them 
hospitality. What was to be their first greeting in 
any house? Peace—as His servant who is the Prince 
of Peace. If the master of the house was a peaceful 
man (“the son of peace,” verse 6) he would receive 
them. There they must stay, not moving elsewhere 
But if they were not 
This 


In rejecting «disciples 


in search of better quarters, 
received, what were they to do? would be 
solemn warning to them. 
What were they to do be- 
Thus by healing their bodies pre- 
(Psalm 
Now Christ utters solemn warning against 
Which are they? 
again mentioned, but where some mighty works had 


were rejecting Christ. 
sides preach ? 
pare them for the good Physician of souls. 
ciil. 3.) 
three cities. Chorazin—never 
Bethsaida, where the miracle of feeding 
Capernaum, called 
‘own city,” but where He had been rejected. 


been done. 
5,000 was 


‘ 


done. our Lord’s 

What was their work ?—- (a) Zo be pioncers. What do 
they do? Prepare the road for an army—remove 
So were they to prepare for coming of 
To be heralds. Old 


custom to announce beforehand coming of a great 


obstacles. 
conquering King of kings. — (0) 


man. But this was greater than a man—Christ the 
Lord Himself. (c) Zo preach the Gospel. This 
King—this great One—coming on message of love 


and merey. Let them prepare to hear Him. 

II. THE SEVENTY RETURN. (Read 17—24.) 
What success have they had? Do not mention cures 
nor converts, but only their success in casting out evil 
What did Christ say ?. This not the most 
What is? That their names are 

They are God’s children—God’s 


spirits, 
important thing. 
written in heaven. 

God’s friends. This great cause of joy 
For this He thanked God. What did He 


Not the wise and mighty are taught heavenly 


messenevers 
to Christ. 
say ? 
truths, but babes. 4c. those with child-like spirit 
have greater 


taught of God. Such are the disciples 


blessings than kings and prophets of old. ‘These 
Have heard of Christ all our 
Are our names written 
(Col. iii. 1.) 


blessings ours too. 
lives. Do we value them ? 


in heaven? Then seek things above. 
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NOTES. 

1. Seventy. So seventy elders in Moses’ time. 
(Num. xi—16.) 

13. Chorazin. Two miles from Capernaum. 

15. Hell. As far as Hades. These cities now 
ruins. 

18. Fall from heaven. See St. John xvi. 11; xii. 31. 

19. Serpent. SoSt. Paul at Malta. (Acts xxviii. 5.) 

No. 24. NEIGHBOURS. 

To read—St. Luke x. 25—42. 
I. THE GOOD SAMARITAN. (Read 25—29.) Christ 
been talking to His disciples—is now questioned by 
alawyer. What does he ask? Christ answers him 
out of the Law, which he would know well. What is 
the first thing to do? Love of God highest and best 
of all graces—includes all others. So Christ asked 
St. Peter after his sin if he loved Him. (John xxi. 
15.) What else is required? Love to neighbour. 
All love themselves—take care of selves—must do 
same to others. (Phil. ii. 4.) What did the lawyer 
ask then? How does Christ answer? (Read 30— 
37.) Notice two things:—(a@) The traveller's need. 
Traveller alone, unarmed—set upon by thieves—- 
wounded—robbed—left for dead. Who come and 
look at him? Priest as God’s minister bound to 
help—Levite, belonging to sacred tribe, should have 
had compassion. What did both do? Perhaps afraid 
thieves still lingering near—perhaps in hurry to get 
to home—anyhow, thought of themselves more than 
this man in trouble. (6) Zhe traveller's help. Now 
who comes? <A stranger of another nation and re- 
ligion. What does he do? Just what he ean for 
the present and future—nurses him, gives up his 
own beast—walking himself—takes him to the inn 
—arranges for payment—shows true love. What 
did our Lord ask then? Could be but one answer. 
This is to be a neighbour. To do all possible for 
others—not to think only of selfi—to love others 
equally. 

Remind children Who is the best example of this. 
Christ left His home—gave up all glories of heaven 
—to rescue us from our enemies. Who are they? 
He put away sin—subdued the ‘devil—left His 
spirit to help us after His departure. Shall we not 
for His sake do good to others ? 

I]. MARTHA AND MArRy. (Read 38—42.) Now 
find Christ on His journey—nowhere to lay His 
head—comes to a village. What was it? (See 
John xi. 1.) Bethany on slope of Mount of Olives, 
near Jerusalem, Notice same two things as before : 
—(a) The traveller's need. What did Christ want ? 
Food, rest, shelter, sympathy. Was a man like us. 
Often suffered cold, want, pain, hunger. Often 
amongst enemies, who tried to kill Him. (Luke iv. 
29.) (hb) The traveller's help. Who took Him in? 
Kind Martha. What else did she do? Prepared 
good food anxious to vive Him her best. Was she 
Wrong?) Only so far as this hindered her listening 
to His words. What did Mary do? Picture her 
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sitting at His feet—looking up into His face—hang- 
ing on His words. Both wished to do Him honour. 
Both loved Him. Both treated Him as an honoured 
neighbour. Do we do either of these things? Love 
His words? Love to do Him service ? 

LrEsson. Go and do thou likewise. 


NOTES. 

25. Tempting. Putting Him to the test. 

30. Went down. Road descends 600 feet to Jordan. 

35. Pence. Denarii. Two would suttice for some 
days. 

SPECIAL LESSON FOR EASTER. 
THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
To read—St. Matt. xaviii. 1—10. 

I. THE Srory. (Read 1—10.) Four different ac- 
counts of Resurrection. Each gospel tells some of the 
facts. Can make complete story by putting four 
together. Will keep to account in this gospel. Notice 
(a) The time. Very early—on what day? Three 
days from crucifixion--counting part of day as whole 
day—intervening day Sabbath—total rest. (6) Te 
place. Where was Christ buried? A new tomb in 
a garden—whose was it? Joseph had willingly given 
it for the use of Christ. (e) Zhe scene. An earth- 
quake had happened. An angel had come—sent 
from heaven. What had he done? What was he 
like? What was the effect on the keepers? Why 
were they placed there? To make the tomb safe 
against intruders. (Ch. xxvii. 66.) Sepulchre closed 
in, sealed, secured, watched—but all in vain. Who 
else were afraid? Why had these women gone 
there? Had brought sweet spices to embalm Christ's 
body more thoroughly (Mark xvi. 1)—had been very 
hurriedly done after the crucifixion. What did the 
angel tell them? The fact. Christ had risen—death 
could not hold Him—His work was done—He had 
paid the penalty of sin—His body must not see cor- 
ruption. (Acts ii. 27.) So He had risen. The effect. 
What were they todo The disciples must be told 
—for their comfort and to confirm their faith. So 
they start at once. Who met them by the way? 
What did they do to Jesus? Worshipped Him as 
God—tried to hold Him lest they should lose Him 
again. But He could not stay with them—they must 
go to the disciples—-tell them where to meet Him. 

Il. THE LEssONS. The effect of Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion:—(1) 7o His enemies: Fear. The soldiers became 
asdead men. Why? Because they realised His power. 
They thought He was crushed, and lo! He is alive. 
So will it be with all His enemies hereafter. Christ, 
now despised, will punish a!l His enemies for ever. 
(] Cor. xv. 25.) (2) To His Sriends: Joy. The 
women loved Him, sought Him, found Him—were 
filled with joy. So will all be who love His appearing. 
For a time they see Him not—will then see Him 
face to face. For a time sad because of trials, sor- 
rows, ete. ; then gladness for evermore. For a time 
mourning over sin; then saved, purified in His holy 


presence for ever. Which are we? 
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IN ANSWER TO PRAYER. 

ROM St. Ives, Cornwall, comes a fact that may 
well be told abroad. When scarcely any fish 
had been taken for some time, and starvation 
threatened many, a minister calling upon an 

old fisherman was told he was praying for fish. This 
was the great need of the place, and the minister 
that evening took up the petition in presence of an 
earnest congregation. When he reached home he 
found that his little child had also asked the Lord to 
send fish, and she said, trustfully, “‘ You will get it, 
papa.” The nets were cast that night, and when 
they were drawn to land in the morning the fish 
found in them realised a large sum of money. There 
are living witnesses to this proof of His loving-kind- 


ness Who has said, “Call upon Me in the day of 


trouble.” 


A PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN WORK. 


A visitor to the Seandinavian Sailors’ Home, 
Leman Street, E., managed by Miss Hedenstrém, 
relates that while he was there, a sailor, who under- 
stood the benefits of this Home, brought in four 
shipmates, whom he had steered in safety past the 


‘ ” 


throng of fleecers and “eagles” outside the paying 
ottice. The notes they handed to Miss Hedenstrém 
to be paid into the bank amounted to nearly three 
hundred pounds, and much of this, instead of going 
into the pockets of those who live by robbing the 
sailors, will now be used for the maintenance of wives 
and grey-haired parents—the claims of relations 
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THE SAILORS’ FRIEND AND COUNSELLOR. 
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being foremost in the mind of the sailors’ busy, 
loving friend and counsellor. One poor fellow was 
robbed of his all—about £70—a few hours after his 
arrival, and was in utter despair when Miss Heden- 
strém happened to pass by, and asked him why he 
was sitting out in the rain, “ You are shaking with 
cold,” she said. ‘ Come with me to our Temperance 
Home, and I will give you some hot tea.” The 
evening prayer at the Home found its way to his 
heart ; he sought and obtained peace in believing, 
and has ever since been a follower of Christ, knowing 
better than to waste in riotous living the proceeds 
of his long voyages. “ Sailors,” says Lady Brassey, 
“are more like children than grown-up men, and 
require as much looking after.” Certainly they are, 
as a race, simple-minded, trusting, and generous 
almost to prodigality ; all the more do they need 
the Christian care and common sense which ar- 
ranges the departments of this Home, and which is 
ever seeking souls for the Master, so that many a 
one may say with a sailor who writes from on board 
his vessel at Gravesend, “Iam happier in going to 
sea than ever before, for now I have as shipmate 
Jesus Christ, my Redeemer.” 


FOR PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. 

“The Throne of Eloquence,” by the late Rev. 
Paxton Hood (Hodder and Stoughton), has the 
peculiar interest of a posthumous work, but  inde- 
pendently of this it is one of the most fascinating 
books we have ever read. No preacher or speaker 
should be without it. In “ Golden Legends of the 
Olden Time,” by Dr. Stoughton (also published by 
this firm), the reader will find some familiar stories 
retold, together with a number of less known 
legends, which the author has gathered and strung 
together with his accustomed skill. Ministers and 
teachers have here a rich store of material for pulpit 
and class illustration, Another excellent work issued 
by the same publishers is “The Good Fight,” which 
tells the story of faithful warfare for Christ by many 
heroes and heroines of the Cross. 


“FOR THOSE IN PERIL ON THE SEA.” 

Our readers scarcely need to be reminded of the 
good work that is being done by the lifeboats round 
our coast. For many years the readers of THE 
QUIVER have taken a prominent part in helping on 
this noble service, vet even they may well be sur- 
prised when they examine the record of last year’s 
work. But for the lifeboats of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, 371 persons, whose lives were 
saved last year by means of their boats, would, in all 
human probability, have gone to a watery grave, 
and twenty vessels in like manner rescued would 
have been lost. And in addition to all this work 
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of rescue directly by means of its own boats and 
crews, the Institution has granted rewards to the 
crews of shore and fishing boats which, in default of 
properly equipped lifeboats, have been used to save 
184 more lives from vessels in distress, thus bringing 
up the grand total of lives saved during the year 
to 555. Truly this is a noble record of good work 
done. But what of those other cases of which 


we hear from time to time, of dangerous points 
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“THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS.” 


An old legend relates that three ladies of high 


degree were once mentally exercised as to the relative 
fairness of their hands. The first had just passed her 
snowy fingers through the running stream, and pearl- 
like drops hung glittering upon them; the second 
looked complacently at the rose-tint derived from the 
strawberries she had culled ; the third held fragrant 
flowers, and her hand was sweet with their breath. 





(Drawn by HUMe Ntserr.) 


THE LAST WILD PLUNGE. (Sce “ For Those in Peril on the Sea.”) 


alone the coast where there is no lifeboat to suecour 
the labouring ship or the drowning sailors? Are 
our readers content again and again to hear heart 
rending accounts of the fruitless struggles made by 
many a good ship to reach the haven that can be 
seen from her deck ?. Can they read of sailors swept 
off one by one by the angry waves, in sight of their 
native shore, and even of the last wild plunge of the 
doomed vessel into the swirling flood, and not in 
pity hold out a hand to save? The cost of a life- 
hoat with its house and carriage is far less than was 
cheerfully spent on many an election contest last 
autumn, yet there are many dangerous points on 
our coast-line where a lifeboat station is still needed. 
The strength of a fortress is that of its weakest point. 
Surely Englishmen will not allow it to be said that 
the strength of the defences against their sailors’ 
dangers is such, that for want of a lifeboat station a 


ship may go down in sight of their shores 


Up to this group came a needy woman, ragged and 
old, beseeching alms. Much disgusted at her appear- 
ance, they motioned her away, and she turned from 
them to a hard-working woman whose toil-worn 
hands told of daily bread earned with diffieulty. 
Then, as now, the poor were ready to help each other 
even at the cost of self-denial: the working-woman 
gave what she could from her scanty store, and the 
legendary beggar, transformed to an angel, was heard 
to say, “The most beautiful hands of all, are those 
that are stretched out to consider and aid the poor.” 
Jeautiful hands are those just now caring in so many 
centres and districts for the physical needs of the 
rising race—held out to stay the starvation that has 
heen too long allowed to injure unregarded the little 
ones of our schools. A lady carrying some oranges 
home one day happened to break the bag, and was 
so struck by the eagerness with which a lad asked 


her for one, that she asked him what he had had for 
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dinner. “We don’t have no dinner,” was the answer; 
“mother gives us a bit of bread sometimes, and we 
come out to play.” Play, through Heaven’s tenderness, 
makes the children ofttimes forget their hunger, but 
insufficiency of food keeps them backward in bodily 
and mental vigour. Now, since thoughtful friends 
have exerted themselves on their behalf, dull and 
feeble ones are showing activity even at lessons, 
coming to school from nourishing though economical 
meals, because Christians have given money and 
time and thought to realise the fulfilment of the 
prayer— 
“Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impulse of Thy Love.” 


“THE TREASURY OF DAVID.” 

Mr. Spur- 
geon has at 
length put the 
finishin 
touches to : 


TS 


J 


work of con- 
siderable mag- 
nitude and im- 
portance. The 
last volume of 
the Commen- 
tary on the 
Psalms has 
recently been 
issued, and the 
work, complete 
big in seven goodly 
CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON, but not over- 
(From a Photograph Published by Messrs. Passmore bulky volumes, 
and Alabaster.) % 
is now before 
us. In taking 
as his title “The Treasury of David” (Pass- 
more and Alabaster), Mr. Spurgeon has humoured 
the popular idea that David wrote the whole 
Book of Psalms, whereas the inspired “ Shepherd- 
King” wrote only about one-half—but we presume 
that Mr. Spurgeon has not cared to sacrifice 
a telling title to a pedantic exactness, and with 
such a feeling we confess we heartily sympathise, 
wherever, as in the present case, no harm is done. 
A glance at any of these volumes will show what 
a stupendous task it is which has just been com- 
pleted. Not only have we the commentator’s own 
expositions, but a wonderful collection of illu: - 
trative passages from well-known theologians and 
writers of every Christian creed, proving not only the 
compiler’s erudition and research, but his true catho- 
licity of spirit. There is not a sentence in the whole 
work beyond the grasp of the average reader, and, at 
the same time, the preacher and the teacher of men 
will find here thoughts and suggestions which will 
feed the mind and set it working in fresh grooves. 
Altogether, Mr. Spurgeon’s “ Treasury of David” is 
a work to be secured and be thankful for, and we 
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prophesy for it a large measure of success now, and 
a lasting popularity hereafter-—-achievements which 
do not often go together. 


“THE CHORUS OF GLADNESS.” 


Those who through old age, misfortune, or poverty 
are spending their days in our workhouses, have 
naturally reason to feel at times depressed, and as if 
nobody were caring about them particularly. Our 
laws have provided for them, but the heart under- 
stands its own individual needs, and yearns for some- 
thing beyond law and beyond parochial routine, 
“Of all packs,” says Herrick, “xo pack like 
poverty /” But there is One who remembers the 
heavy-laden wherever they may be, and calls to 
them to roll on His loving-kindness their burden of 
sare. We are thankful to see that the master of 
Lambeth New Workhouse is inaugurating a series of 
sacred-song services for the inmates, who number 
about 1,200. These meetings are to take place on 
Sundays, from 6.15 to 7.15, and many will be the 
blessed hopes and memories that will thus be borne 
to those sheltered by the workhouse roof. Dull 
hearts, hardened perhaps by long struggling, will 
realise they are not forgotten before God, and weary- 
headed pilgrims will be gladdened by some strain 
heard long ago at a mother’s knee. Preaching and 
teaching will be-aided unspeakably by this blessed 
and merciful thought of cheering the workhouse with 
sacred song. May our friends throughout the land 
possessing the talent of song use it in like manner, 
avoiding those over-pathetic melodies which would 
be wholly unlikely to cheer, but taking to less 
fortunate brethren bright, happy words of eternal 
hope. 





STATUE TO PHILIPPE PINEL, IN PARIS, 



























MINDS IN RUIN. 

A sharp, angry, commanding tone caused us_ to 
glance round in astonishment while enjoying an 
open-air festival ; we found, to our grief, that it pro- 
ceeded from a young woman who was in charge of 
one mentally afflicted. The sharpness of tone may 
have been a necessity in this case, but we wonder if 
all who have charge of shipwrecked minds have 








LEARNING THE 


given a fair trial to the method of the great French 
physician, Philippe Pinel, whose statue, unveiled 
this year in Paris, represents him holding a broken 
chain. Gentleness and sympathy were the secrets 
of his almost magie power; love was the weapon 
that broke the maniac’s chain. Before his time 
mental sufferers were considered and treated, as a 
rule, as dangerous wild beasts, and his patient 
compassion was looked upon by some as evincing 
personal weakness and folly; but he brought light 
and hope to many a heart after years of darkness, 
and science at last owned in him a great and wise 
disciple. One who had been chained for nearly forty 
years he took in freedom among the birds and trees; 
the poor man cried out, “‘ How beautiful! how good! 
[had forgotten the colour of heaven.” Cleanliness 
and happiness did so much for this man that he 
regained his senses, and became a helper to Pinel. 
The doctor’s own life was saved at last by a former 
patient, a gigantic soldier, strong enough to break 
his fetters. Everyone had been afraid of him, but 
Pinel talked to him pleasantly, and when they came 
out of the cell together, the soldier was kissing the 
hands that had been held out to him in tenderness 
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and pity; in later years, Pinel was threatened by a 
revolutionary mob, when the patient of old rushed 
upon the scene and rescued him, erying, “Go 
home in peace, dear and good doctor! they would 
have killed an angel!” The doctor’s career bore 
witness to the truth day after day, that hearts only 
hardened by terror may yet be broken down by 
love. 





FLOWERS’ LESSONS. 


“LETTERS OF THE ANGEL TONGUE.” 

A poet has thus described the flowers that now on 
every hand are unfolding their shining robes, and 
flooding the land anew with the light of their 
prisoned rays ; they bear heavenly messages of love 
and care to the toilers on life’s highway, and we 
would that the children of the city could look upon 
them in their fresh, cherished beauty as_ they 
wreathe our gardens and blossom around our homes. 
Mrs. Bayly, the author of many earnest writings on 
behalf of our working population, pleads for the 
women employed in our towns, who are busy day 
by day through long, tiring hours, and know nothing 
of the calm gladness of 

**Retiréd Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure.” 


What delight to such would be a few hours in one 
of the many suburban gardens, tended so carefully 
and rich with beauty, yet in some cases jealously 
guarded from the chance of any irreverent hand 
touching the flowers, or any stranger-foot invading 
the “sacred bowers!” What memories would be 
stored by a holiday, or even a half-holiday, or 
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evening spent by our city sisters where, within a 
short railway distance from their work, kind faces 
weleome them to rest among paths of bloom and 
fragrance ; and may we not hope that such a change 
of experience would exercise upon some young, 
restless heart a gentle and holy influence? If 
much has been given to us, does not the love of 
Christ require us to remember others of His flock, 
less favoured by cireumstances? Even if as yet we 
know none of our toiling sisters, shall we not seek 
them out, throw open 





didst it! shall stand revealed eternal love and eternal 
peace.” From the same firm there has reached 
us Dr. Newton's clever and thoughtful work on 
“The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible.” 
The writer fears that too many regard the pages 
of Seripture from an almost superstitious — stand. 
point, and he remarks, “ We must exorcise a super- 
stition to save a faith.’ He objects to “ mental 
swaddling-bands,” and all dogmatic opposition to 
historical and scientific research, and he truly affirms 
that its spiritual 
realities, which no 





to them for a space 
the garden that is 
dear to us, and re- 
veal to them in 
Christian sympathy 
the teachings that 
sweet flowers im- 
part ? 


“THE CHILD’S 
WAT.” 

We have been 
looking through a 
volume of sermons 
by Dr. Vineent— 
“God and Bread” 
(James Clarke and 
Co.) — wherein our 
Lord’s intimate rela- 
tion to the needs of 
every-day life is 
pointed out earnestly 
again and again, 
Speaking of trouble, 
the preacher says, 
“No man ever 
reasoned himself into 
submission under 
God's strokes, or into 


restfulmess amid His 





mysteries. The 
child’s way is the 
only way—going 
direct to Him who 





THE LATE DEAN HOWSON (OF CLHIESTER). 


criticism can touch, 
make the Bible. We 
cannot wholly agree 
with some of Dr, 
Newton's — opinions, 
and oa little pain 
came to us now and 
then in turning these 
pages, full of reverent 
reasoning as they 
are; but we = are 
glad that the conelu- 
sion of the whole 
matter in his mind 
seems to be, “ The 
power of the Bible 
is that the deafest 
soul can therein hear 
Gop, and the best 
commentator for its 
ethieal and spiritual 
use is the Holy Spirit, 
won by prayer.” 
Archbishop — Usher, 
in his last days, sat 
in his wheel-chair 
and moved his posi- 
tion as the sun was 
setting, that heaven’s 
light might fall on 
the sacred page he 
read ; “that is a 
symbol of the right 


did it, and resting lFrom a Photograph by Messrs. J. Russell and Son.) use of the Bible.” 


in silence, if need 

be, on His divine heart.” Dr. Vincent tells of a 
palace in Granada, over the gate of which there is 
sculptured a hand, and over the arch beyond a key : 
the Moors used to boast that the gate would never 
open to a Christian until that hand could hold the 
key. The fountains of waters might flow within, but 
the gate was shut, and the bastions gave no hint of 
rest. Thus, says our author, “ you have been forced 
to stand silent before one of God's heart-breaking 
mysteries ; but oh, my friend! stand still a little 
longer, not in wrath, nor in despair, By-and-by the 
hand will take the key—the Hand which openeth and 
no man shutteth. The gate shall open into the 
heart of Providence; and behind the stern ¢hou 


Beyond all reasoning 
is the personal inspiration which the Christian knows 
and feels for himself. 


A DECEASED CONTRIBUTOR. 

Our readers will feel a melancholy interest in the 
portrait which accompanies this notice, Only a few 
short months ago, the lamented Dean Howson had 
called upon the Editor of THE QUIVER, andarranged to 
vive the readers of this magazine a series of four 
quarterly papers, bearing on the religious aspects of 
the four seasons of the year. Dean Howson, how- 
ever, was only engaged upon the second paper of the 
series when he was called away to his rest, shortly 
to be followed by his fond and faithful wife, 














THE 


*N thoughtful mood within her bower 
A lady young and fair 
LY Sate pensive as the twilight hour, 
Her face just touched with care. 


Vor, oh! her mind was wandering then 
Oer hill and dale and flood, 

To where her sire, the best of men, 
Had gone to risk his blood— 


Had gone to meet a ruthless foe, 
Who in the Saviour’s name 
Had smitten many a cruel blow, 

And given to the flame 


The lowly cot, the lordly hall, 
And hurried to the stake 
1045 
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MARTYR’S CHILD. 


The young, the old, the great, the small, 
For their religion’s sake. 


She wonders will he ever more 
teturn to glad her eyes 

On earth, or shall she nevermore 
Behold him, till the skies 


Reveal him with a martyr’s crown 
Upon his noble brow, 

Before his Saviour kneeling down 
In adoration low. 


“God knoweth what for me is best, 
And to His will I'll bend,” 
She sighs; “ my trust in Him shall resi, 
From now, unto the end.” 
JOHN GEO. WATTS, 
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FALSE PROPHETS OF THE PAST. 


BY F. BAYFORD HARRISON. 





|ROM the earliest ages of 
Christianity down to 
almost our own days, 
there have arisen from 
time to time men and 
women who have pro- 
fessed to be divinely in- 
spired. Many of these 
have essayed to pre- 
dict future events: 
others have become the 
founders of sects. Of the Theudas mentioned by 
Gamaliel as a false prophet (Acts v. 36) little can 
be asserted. All that we can actually affirm of 
him is that he headed an insurrection, but was 
forgotten ere many years had passed. A Judas 
is spoken of in the same place. We find that he 
led the most important of the Jewish revolts 
against the Romanrule. He was the chief mover 
of a religious war, and was the founder of the 
Zealots, who, with the Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
Essenes, formed the four great sects of those days. 
The watchword of his followers was, ‘“ We have 
no Lord or Master but God.” He was killed, and 
his followers were dispersed, although he had 
boasted himself to be somewhat. The Apostle 
Simon the Canaanite, or Zelotes, had been among 
the disciples of Judas. 

Whether at the present day the Jews still expect 
the Advent of Messiah it would not be within the 
scope of this article to discuss. But it is certain 
that for many centuries after the Birth, Resurrec- 
tion, and Ascension of Jesus Christ there was still 
a lingering hope among His countrymen that the 
Desire of all Nations would come. Abraham 
Ben Chaila was a Spanish Rabbi, and trying to 
peer into the future, predicted the coming of 
Messiah in a.p, 1358. The prophet died in 1303. 
It is to be hoped that such predictions of the 
First Advent are things of the past. 

We hardly dare to hope that Christian pre- 
dictions of the Second Advent are over and done 
with. It has always been a subject of adventurous 
interest to speculative minds. We shall see it 
recur again and again as we consider the tenets 
and doctrines of those who have striven to know 
more than is taught, and to throw light on that 
which God Himself has hidden. 

The name of Mother Shipton may raise a smile 
on most faces, but the predictions which go by 
her name have ere now caused wonder and fear 
in many minds. Indeed, if they were genuine, 
they were very curious. But as lapse of time has 











disproved the last and most daring of them, the 
previous and accomplished ones are put aside as 
trivial. Yet there is no reason to doubt the date 


assigned to them, viz., 1641. Roger Bacon lived 
two centuries earlier than Mother Shipton. His 
discoveries and speculations foreshadowed many 
of the great scientific applications of natural forces 
which have in these later times given us steam- 
engines, telegraphs, etc. It may have been that 
the great friar’s prophecies were current in the 
days of Mother Shipton, and that she, or someone 
in her name, put them into the doggerel verse in 
which form they have come down to us. 

Mother Shipton’s prophecies may be dismissed 
with a few remarks. They are said to have been 
‘discovered in the British Museum written in 
an old manuscript work, a.p. 1448 ; re-published 
1641, 1873, and now again 1877. This wonder. 
ful woman lived till she was of an extraordinary 
age. Born at Knaresborough ; died at Clifton, in 
Yorkshire, buried at York.” If genuine, her 
prophecies were really very remarkable. They 
begin thus— 

“Carriages without horses shall go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe ; 
Primrose Hill in London shall be, 
And in its centre a Bishop’s See. 
Around the world thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye.” 


There is no need to transcribe the whole set of 
couplets. In them are distinct allusions to steam, 
to tunnels, diving-bells, balloons, the French 
Revolutions, the marriage of the Queen to Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, iron ships, gold- 
diggings, admission of Jews into Parliament, the 
Exhibition of 1851, the Crimean War, the Educa- 
tion Act. Finally is the prediction— 

“The world then to an end shall come 
In Eighteen Hundred and Eighty-one.” 


The editor of the little book from which these 
lines are copied remarks, “This last prophecy we 
hope will not come true, as no doubt it would go 
very hard with some of us!” How, then, did he 
suppose “it would go with” him when the end 
of his life arrived ? 

The last century was prolific of false prophets. 
Jane Wardlaw, the wife of a tailor at Bolton-le- 
Moors, Lancashire, started the delusion that 
Christ’s Second Advent was at hand, and that 
He would appear in the form of a woman. 
Shortly afterwards, Ann Lee, wife of a black- 
smith, living in Toad Lane, Manchester, adopted 
the views of Jane Wardlaw, but went far beyond 
them, and became known as the mother of the 
sect who now began to be called Shakers, because 
they made a strange kind of dancing one element 
of their worship. Ann Lee (whose husband's 
name was Stanley) had been a Quaker, but her 
























new doctrines had no connection with her pre- 
vious convictions. She professed to see visions, 
and in 1770 she declared that the Lord Jesus 
had appeared to her one night, and had become 
one with her, so that whatever she said or did 
was His saying or doing. Her claim was to be 
the Bride of the Lamb, as seen by St. John, but 
her pretensions met with little acceptance in 
England, and she was inspired to seek a new 
home in America. 

To New York she went in 1774, accompanied 
by seven disciples, and by her husband, who 
soon parted from her, for now arose a new tenet 
—the necessity of celibacy. This doctrine not 
commending itself to the citizens of New York, 
Ann Lee went out into the wilderness of Nis- 
kenna, and founded the settlement of Water 
Vliet, which still exists. She made herself very 
obnoxious to the American Government, was 
arrested as a British spy, and thrown into 
prison. Persecution increased her notoriety, and 
she became known as “ the female Christ.” She 
died in 1783, but her followers protested that 
she was not dead, only ‘ withdrawn from sight.” 

Joanna Southcott was born in Devonshire about 
1750. She spent her young days as a domestic 
servant, but in middle life took to uttering 
prophecies couched in coarse and uncouth prose or 
verse. She found followers in Exeter, but soon 
went up to London, where she obtained a wider 
field for the exercise of her talents. She drew 
her inspiration, like others of her kind, from the 
Apocalypse ; and made a considerable income by 
the sale of seals, which were warranted to ensure 
the salvation of those who purchased them. 

In the year 1814, being then over sixty years 
of age, she gave out that she was the divinely 
appointed mother of the Shiloh, and that his 
birth on the ensuing 14th of October would be the 
Second Coming of Christ. Her adherents then 
numbered about a hundred thousand, and they 
provided a magnificent cradle for the expected 
infant. A crowd assembled at the predicted mid- 
night, and only dispersed when they were informed 
that Mrs. Southcott had fallen into a trance. On 
the 27th of December following she died. Her 
followers refused to believe that she was dead, and 
would not allow her to be buried; but when 
decomposition began to set in they consented to a 
post-mortem examination, which revealed dropsy as 
the cause of her death. 

Robert Matthews, in America, at the beginning 
of this century, took up the profession of prophet, 
and entered on an extraordinary career of im- 
posture, fraud, and crime. He was arraigned for 
murder, but only convicted for assaulting his 
daughter with a whip. Of his later days we 
have no account, nor are his blasphemous and 
nefarious doings worth recording further. 

John Nicolls Thoms was a Cornishman, who 
chose Kent as his sphere of action. He was a 
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bold and successful impostor, and did all his 
misdeeds in the name of God. In May, 1838, 
some constables were sent to apprehend him, but 
he shot one of them dead. Disturbances grew 
so serious that the military were called out from 
Canterbury ; and in the engagement which 
ensued between them and Thoms’s party, a 
young officer named Bennett was killed, and 
Thoms received a ball through his brain. 

The prophet’s followers were persuaded that he 
would return to life on the following Sunday, and 
locks of his hair, and fragments of his _blood- 
stained shirt, were eagerly bought as relics ci the 
martyr. The influence which he exercised has 
now probably quite died out. 

Sabbathais Zevi, a Jew, was born at Smyrna in 
1641. He was gifted with great personal beauty, 
and much mental power. At an early age he 
proclaimed himself as the Messiah, and in 1659 
had gathered together a great number of converts, 
mostly wealthy. At Smyrna he was received 
with royal honours, but the Sultan, Mahomet IV., 
threatening him with death, he explained that he 
was but a Rabbi, and that he desired to beeome a 
Mussulman, whereupon he was promoted to an 
honorary post, and the title of Effendi. 

The imposture did not yet cease, and once 
more Sabbathais was arrested, and sent to prison 
in Belgrade, where he died. It was said by some 
that he was poisoned, and by others that he was 
executed ; at all events, his death took place in 
1677. Unlike most pretended prophets, or pre- 
tended Christs, this man was of blameless moral 
character. His crimes were political ones. It is 
said that his disciples still linger in small num- 
bers in Poland and Turkey. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary of all false 
prophets, and the most repulsive of all false 
religions, are Joseph Smith, and Mormonism, 
which he founded. He was born in 1805 at 
Sharon, Windsor County, Vermont, U.S.A., but 
his boyhood was chiefly spent at Palmyra, in the 
State of New York. His parents bore a very bad 
character, as was attested on oath in 1833 by 
sixty respectable neighbours. The Smiths were 
said to avoid honest labour, to be given to drink 
and to theft, and to employ their time in idle 
pursuits, such as digging for hidden treasure. 
Joseph was the worst of the family. He was not 
much above twenty years of age when he pro- 
fessed to have discovered a treasure, a continua- 
tion of the Bible, specially revealed by an angel 
to America. This “Golden Book” was written 
on plates of precious metal in the “reformed 
Egyptian” language not understood on earth. 
With them was a pair of wonderful spectacles, 
which would enable their wearer to decipher the 
hieroglyphics of this new and sacred writing. 

Of course Joseph Smith himself was the per- 
son most capable of interpreting the plates. He 
sat behind a blanket, which served to keep profane 
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eyes from gazing on the holy text, and read 
off the contents of it to Oliver Cowdery, who 
wrote them down as they flowed from the lips of 


Smith. In 1830 this marvellous composition was 
printed in a volume of several hundred pages ; 
and now Smith assumed the part of prophet, 
preaching and admitting converts into the church 
of Mormon, or Latter Day Saints. He began 
with five disciples. In the course of a year he 
enrolled thousands. He established a printing 
office, a newspaper, a bank, and a colony of dupes, 
whom he led to Kirtland, Ohio, which was to be 
the seat of the New Jerusalem. Apostles were 
sent out, one of the most successful of whom was 
Brigham Young, the future head of the sect. 
The Mormons encountered persecution, and Smith 
feigned to be “commanded from on high” to 
establish the new church at a city called Nauvoo, 
which he and his followers built in the territory 
of Utah. Here an army was organised, of which 
Smith was commander-in-chief; he was also mayor 
of the city, and chief pastor of the Church. 


This second Mahomet now received a “ reve- 
lation,” which enabled him to have as many 
wives as he chose. More liberal than the 


founder of Islamism, he allowed his followers 
the same privilege as himself, and polygamy 
became the most salient characteristic of Mor- 
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A STORY 
CHAPTER XxX. 
A LITTLE CLOUD. 


“ Behold, there ariseth a little cloud out of the sea, like a 
man’s hand.”—1 KINGs xviii. 44. 





T was a bare 

and wintry 
world on which 
Keith opened 
her eyes on 
Christmas 
morning — 
which that 
year fell on a 
Sunday — but 
to the heart 
sunning itself 
once more in the 
soft warmth of happi- 
nessand love it seemed 
as if all the beauty of 
spring was in the dark 







December day. 


A few minutes she lay still, striving 
to realise that she was really at Shuttleby again, in 
the house of Paul’s mother, and that Paul himself 
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monisu. But it was not until 1852 that ¢ 
plurality of wives was openly advocated by the 
Mormon community. Several leading disciples 
renounced the faith when this tenet was first 
declared, and started a paper called the Expositor, 
for the purpose of denouncing Smith and his 
pretended revelations. The office of this paper 
was attacked and wrecked by Smith and his 
followers on May 6th, 1844. Smith was sent to 
prison at Carthage, Lllinois. The furious mob 
broke into the prison, and shot him and his 
brother Hiram, on June 24th, 1844. Brigham 
Young then took command of the sect, and 
migrated to Salt Lake City, where it still exists, 

It is believed that Joseph Smith founded his 
Book of Mormon on a sort of Biblical romance, 
composed by a Mr. Spalding. It is a confused 
and inartistic mixture of ideas gathered from 
various religious systems, and no clear doctrine 
or philosophy can be gathered from it. 

The Mormons re-baptise adults, and do so in 
running water. Their signal good qualities are 
patience, perseverance, courage, and industry. 
The strangest points in their history are these: 
that their faith rests on a document which no 
one but Smith could read; and that their chief 
peculiarity is polygamy, a form of immorality 
repudiated by all Western and Christian nations. 
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was under the same roof; and then she heard Mrs, 
Heathcote stirring in the next room, and sprang 
out of bed and dressed herself hurriedly, lest she 
should keep her waiting. 

There was a sharp frost, and Keith’s hands were 
blue and trembling by the time she had _ finished. 
Bed-room fires were accounted a luxury reserved for 
illness or age in Mrs. Heatheote’s household, and 
Keith’s vigorous health would have scorned to ask 
She put out the candle she 
had dressed by, after glancing in the glass with a 


for such an indulgence. 


little innocent anxiety to see if her nose was as red 
as her fingers were blue—which, happily, it was not 
—drew up the blind and peered into the grey and 
cheerless dawn with a fulness of content no personal 
discomfort could mar, The sun was not yet up, 
but the stars were paling, though the larger ones 
shone brightly still; the wind was blowing drearily 
in the elms, and bringing the faint tinkle of the 
Whitney church bells in little gusts of sound; some 
snow had fallen in the night, and the garden showed 
dimly white. 

“Tam glad there is snow. I like the earth to 
wear its Christmas colour,” said Keith, rubbing 
her nose tenderly after its contact with the frosty 
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window-pane, and almost wishing she had not put out 
the candle, But she would not light it again. 

“That would be vanity!” thought Keith 
severely. 
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my dear, but 1 mustn't let Paul’s Keith take cold! 
And now, if you are ready ‘ 

“ But where is Paul?” asked Keith, whose eyes 
had been wandering wistfully to the door she knew 
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“Once Paul came in.’’—p. 391. 


And then there was a knock at her door, and 
Mrs. Heathcote’s voice asking if she was ready. 
Keith came out, and Mrs. Heathcote wished her a 
“happy Christmas” with tender affection, and 
looked to her wrappings with a solicitude that was 
pleasant in itself, and that was all the pleasanter for 
the half-laughing excuse— 

“T daresay you think I am a fussy old woman, 


was Paul’s, while his mother was buttoning her 
cloak more closely around her, and feeling if her fur 
cape came close up to her throat. “ Won't you wait 
for Paul ?” 

“ Paul will not be coming,” said Mrs. Heathcote, 
with a scarcely breathed sigh. 

“Not coming! Isn’t he well, then?” said Keith 
anxiously, 
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“Quite well, | hope. But, Keith, don’t you know 
that he does not feel the duty—the privilege—quite 
as we do? Some day I hope he will go with us, but 
it is no use waiting now.” 

Mrs. Heathcote spoke with the conviction of sad 
experience, and Keith strangled a sob of disappoint- 
ment, and followed her down-stairs in silence. She 
could not, and she would not, discuss Paul’s actions 

r opinions, even with his mother; and as they 
passed out into the keenness of the grey and frosty 
morning, she made some commonplace remark upon 
the weather, and walked along with her head a little 
more erect than usual. 

The chilly morning was depressing, and though 
they had but a quarter of a mile to go, the way 
seemed long. It lay along a bare straight road, but 
the frost and the mist together gave it a factitious 
picturesqueness, hiding the houses from them, and 
burying the gardens in a silvery fog, from which the 
trees rose like a phantom forest, white and spectral 
and unreal, against a dark and leaden sky, that 
looked all the blacker from the contrast of the snow 
upon the ground. 

It was pleasant to turn into the warmth and glow 
and hush of the lighted church, and the service 
brought its own messages of consolation to them 
both. When they came out again into the daylight, 
Keith was struck with the calmness and serenity 
that had replaced the expression of anxiety and 
trouble on Mrs. Heathcote’s face. It made her think 
of the opening lines of Trench’s sonnet— 


“Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will avail to make ! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 
What parched grounds refresh as with a shower!” 


Her own spirit also had been refreshed and com- 
forted, and the overpowering anxiety as to her 
father’s fate was lightened and lifted. He was in 
God's hands, and she found herself able to rest 
in the thought this Christmas morning as she had 
never done before. He who had “as at this time” 
taken on Himself the nature and the duties of a 
child, He who was the Son of man, would not 
Fervent had been 
Keith's petitions, and this new sense of peace and 
trust seemed an earnest that they would yet be 
answered, 


despise a daughter's prayer. 


It was disappointing that when she tried, shyly 
enough, to tell Paul something of the thoughts that 
had moved her so deeply, he would only smile, and 
eall her a “sweet enthusiast ;” but at least he was 
full of sympathy about her father, and Keith could 
hardly feel a want where that was the case. It was 
so sweet and comforting to talk of her father without 
the restraint that fettered her tongue with those who 
believed him insane, and regarded her indignant 
protests as a folly only to be excused by the filial 
piety that prompted them; and Keith forgot every- 
thing but the sympathy that was so close and deep 
and precious, and wondered that she could have even 





fancied it wanting in those other matters on which 
she had heard her grandfather say that those who 
felt the most deeply were often the most reserved. So 
the momentary chill of pained surprise and doubt 
passed away, but not before Paul’s quick eyes had 
marked its shadow on her face. 

“Do you know you looked quite black at mea 


9” 


little while ago?” he said suddenly, looking fondly 
down in the dark eyes that were lifted to his with a 
look full of confidence and love. ‘“ And now I want 
to know what was the matter? What had [ 
done ?” 

“Nothing, nothing indeed,” said Keith earnestly, 
a good deal ashamed of her momentary doubts, “TI 
did not mean to look black, Paul. I didn’t look 
so really, did 1?” 

“Well, perhaps that’s a little exaggeration, but 
something came between us, my darling—do you 
think I did not know and feel it ?—and I want to 
know what it was. What was the cloud, Keith? 
and where did it come from ?” 

But she was too shy to tell him, blaming her- 
self, indeed, for not appreciating the reserve that 
might be only a proof of feelings deeper than her 
own, 

“Tt was nothing,” she said, with a nervous little 
laugh. “If there was a cloud at all, Paul, it wasn’t 
big enough to be worth talking about—a tiny, tiny 
cloud, dear, no bigger than a man’s hand.” 

There was nothing in her voice but affection and 
trust, but he shivered at the ill-omened words as if 
a gust of cold wind had passed between them, 
and turned towards her with a curious feeling of 
awakened apprehension, 

“Why did you say that?” he cried, in a voice 
sharpened with unreasonable dread. “If I were 
superstitious, I should say, ‘ Absit omen !’” 

“You are saying it, I think,” said Keith, looking 
wonderingly at his disturbed face. “Are you 
thinking of the cloud that was like that at first, and 
then spread over all the sky? But ours is not like 
that, Paul. It is gone—gone already! Let us talk 
of something else.” 

She made a little gesture of blowing it away, 
and Paul was not unwilling to change the subject. 
Foolish as the fancy might be, it had affected him 
more than he cared to own, and for the next day or 
two he watched Keith’s varying moods with an 
almost pathetic anxiety. But, ready as lovers are 
to torment themselves, even a lover’s ingenuity could 
not find food for disquiet in Keith’sdemeanour, Grave 
she was sometimes, and sometimes even sad, but it 
was evident that her sadness was entirely on her 
father’s account; and Paul could not but know 
that her face lighted and brightened at his ap- 
proach, till in his presence she was very much 
the same bright, light-hearted Keith he had 
wooed and won before that great sorrow had fallen 
upon her. 

How was it possible, indeed, for care and anxiety 
to show themselves in the presence of Paul's 






































devoted and assiduous love? It would have seemed 
ingratitude to let a shade rest upon the face for whose 
smiles he watched so eagerly, and as each day 
prought fresh proofs of his devotion, Keith’s smiles 
came unbdidden and unsought. 

It was a very quiet and happy week, a time to 
which they both looked back in after years as one of 
the brightest spots in their memories. Keith’s 
mourning for her grandfather, and the sad circum- 
stances of her father’s position, prevented anything 
like gaiety, but those who are happy do not care to 
be gay, and in spite of her recent loss, in spite of her 
father’s affliction, almost in spite of herself, Keith 
was happy—happy as it is only given once in a life 
tobe. Itwas weather that made going out of doors 
rather a duty than a pleasure to most people, but 
Keith enjoyed the walks she took with Paul only less 
than the evenings they spent together in the softly 
tinted drawing-room, where sometimes Mrs. Heath- 
cote sat with her work or a book, and sometimes 
Paul and Keith were left alone for what seemed to 
them a few brief and precious moments, though Mrs, 
Heatheote and her watch agreed in computing them 
by a larger reckoning. Only less pleasant, too, 
were the hours Keith spent in Mrs. Heathcote’s 
morning-room, listening to anecdotes of Paul’s say- 
ings and doings in days whose memory had passed 
from all but his mother’s heart. Keith was never 
weary of inspecting the photographs and listening to 
stories of the original, and the hearts of the woman 
and girl were drawn very closely together as they 
spoke of the man who was so dear to them both. 
Once Paul came in, and found both narrator and 
listener too absorbed to hear the opening of the 
door, and catching a word or two, was filled with 
wonder and humility at what might have made a 
lesser nature vain. He came across the room, and 
sat down between them, looking from one to the 
other with eyes that were full of tender emotion; 
but he said nothing, and they never guessed that he 
hid heard, And then the talk drifted from the 
narrow niche in which these two women enshrined 
hisown image to the wider world of a man’s thoughts, 
and interests, and pursuits, but to Mrs. Heathcote 
and Keith the change was scarcely a change ; for 
was it not Paul who spoke ? 

He had a good deal to say this morning of a meet- 
ing he had been at of the Free Library Committee, 
and then presently he turned to Keith, and 
observed 

“T saw your uncle there, and he seemed quite 
hurt that you have not been to see him yet.” 

“Does he think I will go?” eried Keith, with a 
sudden spot of crimson in each cheek. ‘ He can- 
not! He knows it would be only a pain to us 
both.” 

“T cannot see what good you think it will do to 
make an open breach,” said Paul practically. ‘“ He 
Was mistaken, but there was some excuse.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Heathcote, looking deprecatingly 
at Keith's glowing eyes ; “ anyone might have been 
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mistaken when two men like Sir Mortimer Ridgway 
and Dr. Frobisher Blake were agreed as to your 
father’s condition. We don’t think so, my dear—I 
am sure you know that—but we do feel that your 
uncle has only done what he felt to be his 
duty.” 

“ And is papa to be left to his fate because Uncle 
Joe is mistaken ?” cried Keith. “Oh, Paul, Paul! 
is there nothing we can do?” 

“T have written to your father, urging him to 
appeal to the Visitors on their next visit. His case 
will then be inquired into, and I have very little 
doubt of the result. I am afraid we must be patient, 
Keith. It is not easy to get out of an asylum when 
once one is in it; but when I get your father’s 
answer I shall know better what steps to advise 
him to take.” 

“He does not write to any of us,” said Keith 
mournfully. “Do you think they will not det 
him ?” 

“Hardly likely, I should think. But you must 
remember they believe him to be affected; and did I 
not hear something about not encouraging him to 
dwell on old associations ?” 

“Uncle Joe did not want us to write to him 
on that account. He said the doctors did not 
wish it; Agnes does not—but J do, every week !” 

“T think you do right,” said Paul heartily; “ but 
it is odd you don't hear from him. But keep your 
heart up, Keith. Though a sane man may get into 
an asylum, he is not iikely to be kept there, I 
assure you. And when he comes out, I honestly 
believe that no one will be more delighted than 
Uncle Joe.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Heathcote, “I feel sure of it. 
And, Keith my dear, is not this Christmas-time a 
time for forgiveness and reconciliation ?” 

“Decidedly,” said Paul, who accepted popular 
superstitions as occasionally useful levers. 

Keith looked dubious, but Mr. Heathcote held to 
his opinion, and urged it with so much insistance that 
she was vanquished, if not convinced, and agreed to 
meet her uncle without any open display of resent- 
ment or dislike. Without quite knowing why, she 
was glad that Paul reminded her of Christmas 
duties. 

“It is the horns of a dilemma,” she declared, with 
a perverse little pout. “If Uncle Joe is not a knave, 
he must be—-the other thing! But that is at least 
easier to forgive.” 

“ And you will forgive him ?” 

“T will go and see him,” was all that Keith would 
concede. But she went with Mrs. Heathcote to call 
at the Poplars that very afternoon. 

Luckily, as Keith considered it, her uncle was 
not at home. Her aunt was, and received her very 
graciously. Her nieces had gone up many degrees 
in Mrs. Joe's estimation since her visit to Sandford 
Towers, and it was not long before she brought the 
conversation round to that topic. For once in her 
life, Mrs. Joe declared, she had found herself in 
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congenial society—so different from Shuttleby, or 
even Whitney. 

“And how is dear Mrs. Tracy?” she inquired 
affectionately. “I hope she was well when you left 
Sandford, Keith ?” 

“She was all right, I believe. 
well,” said Keith, a good deal astonished at her 
aunt’s effusiveness. 

* And that charming young man, her brother? I 
with a sly look, ‘“ you see a good deal of 





She always is 


” 


suppose, 
him?” 

“T have not him 
Keith, in a tone that her aunt’s made guarded. 

“Nor Agnes either?” said Mrs. Joe archly. 

“No,” said Keith ; and then Mrs. Heathcote came 
to the rescue by inquiring after Flora. 

Keith wondered rather uncomfortably what her 
aunt meant. Could she have heard anything 
about Agnes and Guy? Keith hoped not, fervently, 
for Aunt Joe’s tongue could never be depended on, 
and she knew how it would pain Agnes to have her 
relations with Guy Russell gossiped about in 
Shuttleby. She had told Mrs. Heatheote, but that 
Was a very different matter, thought Keith, looking 
at the kind eyes that turned to hers with entire 
comprehension and sympathy. 

Aunt Joe was well launched on the subject of 
Flora’s perfections, and Mrs. Heathcote found her- 
self able to be much more responsive than when she 
had dreaded lest Paul should present her with so 
This, 


seen for two months,” said 





perfect a daughter-in-law. and the sense 
that Keith’s behaviour to her relative demanded 
some reparation, made Mrs, Heathcote 
cordial than usual, and Mrs. Mareh insisted on her 


Paul Keith to the 


more 
fixing a night to bring and 
Poplars. 

“Quite in a friendly way, you know, as Keith is 
in crape,” said Mrs. Joe, not sorry to make Keith’s 
mourning an excuse for asking Mrs. Heatheote in 
the informal manner that suggested a greater in- 
timacy than actually existed. Keith looked mutin- 
ous, but Mrs. Heathcote accepted the invitation, 
and Aunt Joe glowed with satisfaction. This was 
what came of being able to boast of an intimacy 
at Sandford Towers, thought Mrs. Joe! She shook 
hands with Mrs. Heatheote, who had risen to go, 
and then she turned to Keith, and looked at her 
keenly, with her head on one side, and her black 
eyes shining like a vivacious vanary’s. 

“ And you say you have not seen Mr. Russell for 
two months? A little bird whispered to me that he 
went to see Agnes much oftener than that, but per- 
haps it was not a veracious dickey.” 

“Tt could not have been, if it said that Guy and 
Agnes were anything more than friends,” said Keith 
gravely, and wondering much how her aunt had 


gained her information. 

And then Mrs. Joe completed her niece’s mystifi- 
cation by nodding her head with an air of intelligence 
and satisfaction, and smiling a triumphant little 
smile. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
MRS, JOE’S LITTLE SCHEME, 


“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 


+? 


“T TOLD you, Joe, it was all nonsense said Mrs, 
March that evening, as her husband sat down to his 
newspaper. 

Flora and her brothers had gone to a concert, and 
Mrs. March preferred remaining in the dining-room 
to sitting in solitary state in the drawing-room alone. 
asked Mr, 
He was so ae- 


“What was all nonsense, my dear?” 
Joe, with rather a bewildered air. 
customed to hearing every idea he propounded thus 
designated by his wife, that he might have been 
excused for not immediately comprehending which 
particular piece of folly she referred to ; but Mrs, Joe 
seemed to regard his ignorance as intentional obtuse- 
ness, 

“As if you didn’t know!” she said sharply, 
“That idea of yours that Mr. Russell of Sandford 
Towers was thinking of Agnes, of course. I told 
you it was preposterous at the time.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mr. Joe meekly, “T only 
said I thought it would explain his manner. A man 
of that sort isn’t generally so ready to hob-a-nob with 
a Shuttleby silk-merchant ; and though you say I 
never notice such things, he certainly looked very 
conscious, you know, and that sort of thing 
And don’t 
you remember that when Mrs, Tracy said something 
about Keith’s prettiness, he actually said he thought 
Agnes the best looking? A man must be very 
think that,” ended Mr. Joe 


” 


queer 
when Agnes’s name was mentioned. 


much in love to 
triumphantly. 

“Yes, yes, Joe, I know all that. You told me at 
the time, and a dozen times since,” said Mrs. Joe 
impatiently. “But I’m convinced there’s nothing 
in it. Keith has been here to-day, and she says they 
haven't seen him for months, and that doesn’t look 
like courting, does it? On the face of it, the idea 
was absurd. Why, /Jora could hardly look for a 
match like that!” 

“Certainly not,” agreed Mr. Joe, with a placid 
promptness his wife felt to be a double aggravation. 

“Tf Flora couldn't, it isn’t likely Agnes could,” she 
said conclusively ; and Mr. Joe had the discretion not 
to argue the point. 

“So Keith has been here at last, has she?” he said 
cheerfully. ‘Tam glad of that I was 
afraid she meant to ride her high horse, and keep 


poor child. 


away.” 

“ Very ungrateful of her if she did!” 

“Very natural, thinking as she does—though she 
ought to know I only acted for the best. And I’m 
sure the accounts from Norwood Park bear me out. 
There was a report came only yesterday that Keith 
‘No improvement ; continued depres- 
sion ; occasional violence.’ We can't be too thankful 
to think he is where he will be taken care of.” 

“Yes, indeed. But it is sad there should be no 


ought to see: 
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improvement, You were so hopeful about that when 
he went to Norwood Park.” 

“Tam not now,” said Mr. Joe gloomily. ‘“ Even 
if he ever recovers sufliciently to come out, he will 
never be fit for work again. Frobisher Blake seems 
quite clear about that. And yet Wentworth won't 
give up the hope, though on some accounts I really 
wish he would.” 

* Joe!” 

“Well, you see, Selina, I feel that something 
ought to be settled about the practice. I saw Flynn 
this morning, and he tells me there’s a_ strong 
feeling in tue profession that Wentworth ouglit 
either to buy it or let it go into the market at 
once.” 

“And won’t he? I should have thought he would 
have been only too glad of the chance,” said Mrs. 
March, bringing her mind to the discussion with 
something of the transparent effort and want of 
vital interest with which a man enters into the 
question of domestic arrangements or the latest 
fashions. 

“He says he must be satisfied first that there 
is no chance of poor Frank’s coming back; but I 
fancy the truth is, he rather jibs at the price. 
Two years’ purchase és pretty stiff, but as Frank 
took him without a penny it’s fair enough, especially 
as it is to be paid off in instalments.” 

“But is Frank able to make arrangements of that 
kind?” asked Mrs. Joe, in some astonishment. 

“No, no—of course not. This was the proviso in 
the deed of partnership in case of death or inea- 
pacity, and as Frank, poor fellow, is practically in- 
capable, I suppose it holds good. Wentworth 
doesn’t demur to that, but he wants to keep the 
question open to see if Frank improves, and at first 
I didn’t see why he shouldn't. But Flynn says the 
decision should be made at once, as every day that 
Wentworth holds it reduces its value to anyone else 
if he declines to buy.” 

“He won't do that. I should think,” said Mrs. 
Joe, with the comfortable assurance induced by a 
large ignorance of the point in question. Mr. Joseph 
himself had been sufficiently enlightened by Mr. 
Flynn, another lawyer practising in the town, to feel 
unpleasantly doubtful. He would have felt. still 
more so could he have divined Mr. Flynn’s reflections 
as they parted. 

“Just like Master Wentworth!” thought the 
acute little man. ‘“ He'd like to shilly-shally till the 
practice is all in his own hands and not worth a rap 
to anyone else, and then make ’em a bow and 
decline to buy. I know the young man by this 
time, I hope! Well, I think I’ve put a spoke in his 
wheel this morning,” ended Mr. Flynn. 

He had at least induced Mr. Joseph March to 
think it possible that something beside a chival- 
rous devotion to his brother’s interests might under- 
lie Mr. Wentworth’s desire for postponement, and 
to determine to take Paul Heathcote’s advice in 
the matter. 
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“He’s almost one of the family now, and I 
shouldn’t think he ‘d charge for his opinion,” said Mr. 
Joe, with a mixture of cunning and simplicity that 
was quite his own. “It’s an advantage to have a 
lawyer in the family that you can consult in a 
comfortable and friendly way, isn’t it, ma? Upon 
my word, Flora might do worse than follow her 
cousin’s example !” 

“Flora will do a good deal better, I hope,” said 
Mrs. Joe loftily, and with an air of conviction that 
surprised her husband. Her attention had not been 
as entirely given to Francis March’s affairs as his 
had peen, and while she talked about them she had 
carried on a dual train of thought that culminated 
now in this exalted view of Flora’s prospects, and in 
a proposition that startled Mr. Joe still more. 

“Tf Flora could have the same advantages as her 
cousins you would see!” said Mrs. Joe. ‘ And I 
think, now that you know there was nothing in it 
about Agnes, you might ask that young Mr. Russell 
down here. I’m sure it’s only a proper return, so 
civil as he was to us both; and if you ‘d the feelings 
of a father you would, Joe—but it’s no use talking 
to you.” 

Mr. Joe was so much taken aback by these 
remarks that he made no reply, and only sipped his 
coffee and stared into the fire with an expression of 
mild amazement. But his wife was too much in 
earnest to be rebuffed by this. She argued, and 
persuaded, and entreated, till something like con- 
sent was won. 

“ Well, well, do as you like,” said Mr. Joe at last ; 
and Mrs. March acted on the permission with such 
promptitude that a letter to Guy was written and 
despatehed before Flora and her brothers came home. 

Flora received the news with a toss of her pretty 
head, and Adolphus and Tom offered their opinion 
that the invitation would not be accepted. 

“What should a swell like that come here for 
asked Adolphus. 


“And what possessed the mater to ask him ?” put 


on” 


in Tom. 

In the absence of cogent or presentable reasons 
Mrs. March felt a little crushed. But, almost as 
much to her surprise as the others’, a note arrived, 
dated from “ St. Bede’s, London, E.,” in which Mr. 
Russell thanked Mrs. March for her kind remem- 
brance of him, and professed himself happy to avail 
himself of her hospitality. He was especially glad 
of the opportunity, Mr. Russell added, as he was 
wishing to consult Mr. March on Mrs. Berners’ 
affairs. He would be with them on the Thursday, 
and would stay a couple of nights. 

Mrs. March might have been excused for feeling a 
little triumphant, but, to do her justice, she re- 
frained from showing her feelings, and only expressed 
ahope that Flora’s new dress would arrive in time to 
be worn on Thursday. It was the day the Heath- 
cotes and Keith were to come, but Mrs. Joe was 
firmly purposed now to make it more of an evening 
than she had intended. 
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The reasons which had induced Guy Russell to 
accept the unexpected invitation had been as mixed 
as most human motives are ; and, like other people, 
he had probably put forward the least powerful one, 
and kept silence even to himself as to the latent 
and perhaps more urgent inducement. 

It was quite true that he desired to consult Mr. 
Mareh as to Mrs. Berners’ affairs. The claims for 
dilapidations to the Rectory had been excessive, and 
little as Mr. Conway desired it, he had been power- 
less to prevent it, so that the amount available for 
the purchase of an annuity had been considerably 
reduced, and it was doubtful if the modest income 
the executors had been able to secure Mrs. Berners 
would enable her to keep her granddaughters with 
her, unless she received some equivalent for their 
board. It had always been Mr. Berners’ pride and 
pleasure to treat his daughter’s children entirely as 
his own, and he had peremptorily declined to accept 
anything for their maintenance ; but the case was 
widely different now, and it seemed to the executors 
only reasonable that their father should make them 
such an allowance as should suffice for their sup- 
port. It was, of course, impossible to apply to Mr. 
March, but Guy had been thinking of writing to 
Mr. Joe when he received Mrs. March’s invitation, 
and delicate a 
more satisfactorily settled by an 
by correspondence. That Keith 
Shuttleby he owned as another inducement, but 
with limitations. It was not, he assured himself, 
that he desired to hear of Agnes ; that he refused 
to vo down to Sandford, and had forbidden his sister 


could be 
than 
was staying in 


decided that so matter 


interview 


to mention her name in her letters, was a sufficient 
proof of that; but was he to be cut off from all his 
friends because a cold-hearted girl had scorned his 
It was thus that Mr. Russell regarded the 
rejection that had cost Agnes so dear; but though 
his pride constrained him neither to see her nor to 
ask after her welfare, it is probable that the possi- 
bility of hearing of her had more to do with his going 
down to Shuttleby than he would have been willing 
to acknowledge. 

Perhaps to assure himself that Mrs. Berners’ affairs 
were the chief object of his visit, he laid the business 


love ? 


before Mr. Joe on the afternoon of his arrival. 

“ T should have written to you if I had not received 
Mrs. Mareh’s kind note,” he said, when he had ex- 
supposed you were the 
proper person to apply to. You have the administra- 
tion of Mr. March’s affairs, have you not ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Joe, gulping down a sob at the 
thought. 

* And you agree-——— ? 


plained the case, “for I 


“Certainly, certainly. There can be no question 
about that. A hundred a year, 1 suppose, will be 
suflicient ?” 

“ Ample, I should say.” 

“Well, you may make their minds easy. 
be paid, if I have to do it myself.” 

“But L thought Mr. Mareh——” began Guy, in 


It shall 
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surprise, and then he hesitated. He felt that he 
had no right to inquire into Mr. March’s affairs ; but 
Mr. Joe said frankly — 

“My brother’s income is uncertain at present, 
The realised property only amounts to about £500 a 
year, and that is just what we pay to Frobisher Blake, 
Anything else will depend on the disposal of the 
practice. 
which would produce pretty nearly the girls’ allow- 
ance; but nothing is settled yet, and if it doesn’t 


” 


We ought to get two years’ purchase, 


turn out as well as we expeet—-—— 

Mr. Joe pushed his hands through his hair, and 
screwed up his face till it looked like a gigantic nut- 
cracker, and getting up from his chair walked up and 
down the room with every sign of perturbation and 
anxiety. 

“ Read this!” he said, tossing a note on to the 
table. ‘We depended on Wentworth’s buying the 
practice—never dreamt of anything else till a week 
ago—and this is what came this morning.” 


“St. Botulph’s Square, January 14th, 18— 

“ DEAR Sik,—I am in receipt of your favour of 
yesterday, and as you press for an answer, I beg to 
say that I must decline to purchase Mr. March’s share 
of the practice. 
at once, and any assistance or advice I can give you 
in the matter is very much at your service.—Yours 
faithfully, “GEORGE WENTWORTH. 

“To Joseph March, Esq.” 


You are at liberty to dispose of it 


“ It seems to me that Mr. Wentworth is behaving 
very badly,” said Guy, when he had read the letter. 
“Can nothing be done to secure a fair settlement ?” 

“No; I asked Heathcote when I began to suspect 
what the fellow was driving at. But he said I 
could only press for his decision, and this is what 
it is. And now everyone tells me the practice 
is virtually in his hands, and it is doubtful if we 
even get an offer for it,” said Mr. Joe ruefully. “I 
never thought Wentworth would have played us a 
dirty trick like that.” 

“ What are you going to do 

“ Advertise it, I suppose, and make the 
But whatever happens, the girls 
It’s a comfort to think 
Heathcote wants 
the wedding to be as soon as their mourning will 


best 
bargain we can. 
shall have their pin-money. 
that one will so soon be settled ! 


allow—Easter, I suppose, or thereabouts—and I’ve 
told him if Keith has no objection I haven’t.” 

Mr. Russell made no answer. The contrast be- 
tween Paul Heathcote’s wooing and his own smote 
him with too sharp a pain. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
REVIEWED. 
“The fangs of a bear, and the tusks of a wild boar, do 
not bite worse, and make deeper gashes, than a goose- 
quill sometimes.” 


I declare you haven't even begun 


“You lazy boy ! 
to dress.” 
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“No—I was reading,” said Mr. Heatheote, rousing 
himself with a start, as Keith, ready attired for 
her aunt’s little party, came into the room where 
he was sitting over the fire, with a sober grey- 
tinted magazine in his hand. 

“The Ecclesiastical Review 2” cried Keith. “ Was 
it that you found so interesting? Grandpapa used 
to take it in, but it was too dry for anyone else to 
read, so we don’t take it now.” 
muttered Paul sourly. He 
had his own reasons for feeling a decided senti- 
ment of relief that this number at least was not 
likely to be read by Mrs. Berners. One of the 
articles was on “ Modern Unbelief,” and his own 
contributions to the Epoch had been selected as 
typical writings, and criticised in the most slashing 
and unsparing manner, 

Mr. Heathcote was in nowise convinced by the 
criticism, nor perhaps was he intended to be. The 


’ 


“Thank goodness !” 


‘ 


reviewer understood that “no one was ever con- 
verted by a sarcasm ; crushed perhaps if the sarcasm 
was clever enough, but drawn nearer to God, never.” 
But his business was simply the building up the 
faith of those whose faith this brilliant writer had 
assailed, and the warning of those who might have 
heen led away by his arguments ; and whether his 
task had been done in sorrow or in anger, there was 
no question that it had been done thoroughly. 
Paul was not thin-skinned, but he winced from the 
polished, incisive sentences as from the cut of a lash. 
What would his mother—above all, what would 
Keith say ? 

He had not intended to deceive her as to his 
opinions, but he felt now that his silence had 
scarcely been honourable. Yet in truth he had kept it 
rather from a distaste for the subject than from a doubt 
as to how she might regard views so different from 
those in which she had been reared. He knew, of 
course, that his views were opposed to all she had 
been taught, but till he read the trenchant attack 
in the Keclesiastical Review, he had perhaps not 
realised exactly in what light a granddaughter of 
Mr. Berners might regard them. 

It was characteristic of him that directly his eyes 
were opened to the fact that she might look upon 
his tenets with something of the abhorrence the 
reviewer so caustically expressed, his first impulse 
was to tell her exactly what opinions he professed. 
He would have shown her the Review now, but as he 
looked at the fair, gracious creature, with the soft 
light of happiness tinting her cheeks, and shining in 
the dewy eyes, he had not the heart to do so. “ At 
least she should have this night in peace !” he told 
himself, as he went off to dress, and carried the 
Review away with him. 

It was late when they arrived at the Poplars, and 
the room was getting full, but the first thing Keith 
saw as she entered her aunt’s drawing-room in the 
wake of Mrs. Heathcote was Guy Russell. 

In the extremity of her surprise she stopped short 
and uttered a low cry of astonishment and almost of 
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terror. What had brought him there ? Had he come 
with bad news from Sandford ? 

“Guy!” she eried, as he came forward to meet 
her, “ what has happened ? Grandmamma—<Agnes ?” 

“Nothing has happened,” said Guy reassuringly. 
“T have come to see your aunt and uncle; and I 
have not been at Sandford, or seen Mrs. Berners, or 
anyone there, since you left.” 

Keith breathed a sigh of relief, but as her first 
anxiety subsided and left leisure for observation, she 
was shocked to see how greatly he had altered. It 
was not only that he was thinner and paler than 
when she saw him last ; there was a gravity and 
sternness that made it seem as if years instead of 
months had passed over his head. 

“ Have you been ill?” she asked anxiously; and 
when he shook his head and drew back with rather 
a pained expression, she could scarcely restrain a 
smothered exclamation of sympathy and regret. 

“How could she? how could she?” she was 
asking herself inly. “‘Mr. Conway might well say 
he was looking ill! If Agnes could only see him, 
and know and understand what she has done !” 

“What are you looking so fierce about 
asked Paul, coming to her side. ‘‘ And who is your 
stranger friend? ‘Mr. Russell’ your aunt called 


9” 


him, but surely it isn’t your Sandford paragon ?” 

“Yes,” said Keith, with an emphatic little nod. 

Mr. Heathcote turned and looked with consider- 
able curiosity at the man of whom he had heard so 
much. So this was Guy Russell, Agnes March’s 
rejected lover, the friend and comrade of Basil 
Courtland of St. Bede’s! This latter fact meant 
a good deal more to Paul Heathcote than it did to 
Keith, but all he said was— 

“There is much more power in his face than I 
had expected. One always seems to think of men 
of his school as emotional, and therefore weak ; but 
there is plenty of strength here.” 

He was speaking more to himself than to Keith, 
whose attention, indeed, had wandered again to 
Guy. How ill he was looking! How bored he 
seemed! Mrs. March was talking to him volubly, 
and a little neglecting her other guests, and Flora 
was hovering near with her most piquant smiles. 

“Why does aunt chatter so?” said Keith. “He 
does not like it—I know that look of his so well! 1 
wish they would let him alone.” 

“You seem to have him considerably on your 
mind !” 

“Tam so sorry for him. I think if Agnes could 
see him it would break her heart.” 

“You tender-hearted little soul! I think you 
may make yourself easy. If she had cared for him 
all that much she wouldn’t have turned him off.” 

“T don’t know. I think she did care, only she 
thought it right to give him up.” 

“JT wonder if you would give me up if you 
‘thought it right ?’” said Paul suddenly. 

“Ah!” said Keith, with a happy, conscious 
laugh, “ I am not as good as Agnes. And though I 
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do think she eared, it wasn’t—it couldn’t be—quite 
like : 

“ Like what?” asked Mr. Heathcote mischievously. 
And though Keith did not speak, there was some- 
thing in her blushing silence that her lover found 
a sufficient and entirely satisfactory answer, He 
looked 
with a smile of almost disproportionate relief. 


down on the beautiful, half-averted face 
“T’m glad yours is not a fair-weather love, my 
darling! You will hear plenty said against me, 
Keith, before long; but I think you will be true to 
me, dear,” he said, with a look of tender triumph. 
“True to you? Of course I shall,” protested 
Keith. ‘Why should I not? And what is there 
anyone can say against you, Paul? What have you 
been doing ? 
“ And soam I,” he said earnestly ; “ but [’m afraid 
‘Mrs. Grundy’ may be of a different opinion. She is 


Nothing that is wrong, I am sure !” 


rather a weak-minded old woman, you know, and I 
believe I’ve just given her poor old nerves a shock.” 

“ Why, what have you done ?” 

“ Said things that other men only think,” he 
said bitterly ; “but in this respectable church- and 
chapel-going England of ours, that is one of the 
seven deadly sins.” 

Keith had like this 
before. She looked puzzled and distressed, and he 


never heard him speak 
said with a quick, bitter Jaungh— 

* What, are you shocked too? Poor little woman, 
don’t look so seandalised! It makes a man rough- 
tongued to have his name coupled with all the choice 
And 
my mother will see it to-morrow—that’s where it 
cuts,” 

* But what can the 
about you, Paul?) There must be some mistake.” 

“No, there’s no mistake,” said Paul grimly, “ and 
there’s no mistake as to either. 
But 
People will 
wonder what we are talking about, and you'll hear 


epithets I’ve seen in the Eeclesiastical to-day. 


Ecclesiastical have to say 


their sentiments 
They don’t leave one inany doubt about them. 


don’t open such pitiful eyes, child. 


it all soon enough.” 

Keith wondered what there could be to hear, but 
loyally refrained anything further. 
That Paul did not wish it was enough for her ; and 


from asking 
as she obeyed her aunt’s summons to the piano, she 
smiled back at him with a look of affectionate con- 
fidence that smote him with sudden self-reproach. 
Would she look at him just like that when she had 
read that pestilent Review ? 

There were a great many more people in Mrs. 
Mareh’s drawing-room than might have been ex- 
pected from the terms of her invitation to Mrs. 
Heathcote, but she had not been able to resist show- 
ing off Guy Russell to as many of her friends as 
could be got together on such short notice. 

“A Member of Parliament and a J.P.,” she ex- 
plained, in a rapid aside, as she introduced him to the 
Shuttleby mill-owners’ and merchants’ wives, much 
as a London hostess trots out larger lions to more 
distinguished guests. If Guy was an unconscious 
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lion to-night, he was certainly not a very tractable 
one, escaping from his hostess’s attentions as soon ag 
he could, and finding himself a seat by Mrs. Heath. 
cote, with whom he 
than with had been 
presented. She was interested to hear all he could 
tell her of Mrs. Berners and Sandford, and knew 
enough of his relations with Agnes March to avoid 
awkward questions, and perhaps to give a tone of 
sympathy to her voice that was too delicate to offend 
or wound. In his work at St. Bede’s she was still 
more deeply interested, and Mrs. March watched the 
colloquy with momently increasing jealousy and 


instinctively felt more at home 


anyone else to whom he 


annoyance. What was the use of a young man who 
sat in a corner and talked to an old frump like that, 
when there were a dozen pretty girls in the room ? 

“The mater’s nicely sold,” chuckled Adolphus; 
and Tom responded with a growl of secret sympathy 
that it was “ 
always gave themselves such airs.” 

Giving himself airs was the last thing in Mr, 
Russell's mind, and no man could be more innocent 


only what he had expected—swells 


or unconscious of the offence he was giving ;_ but 
how was he not to admire a woman whose gracious 
and graceful dignity and pure, low tones contrasted 
And _ how, 
above all, was he to leave one who was saying— 
with perhaps more intention than her voice be- 
trayed — 

“Yes, Keith is beautiful, and she is my own dear 
child now, but she would be the first to forgive me if 


so favourably with those around her? 


I own that in some ways her sister’s face has a 
more especial charm. Perhaps it is that Agnes is so 
like her mother, who was my dearest friend for so 
many years.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Russell drily; and if Mrs. 
Heathcote had known nothing about him, she would 
have understood that in his opinion the preference 
needed no accounting for. 

“You hear of her from Keith ?” he said, with an 
attempt at indifference ; but as she looked up at him, 
she caught a look of restrained longing that made 
her answer, as fully as she could— 

“Oh, yes! and I believe she is quite well. Keith 
tells me much interested in parish 
matters, and very useful to the new rector, who has 
never had a country parish before, I believe.” 

“No; I suspect he would be rather at sea.” 

“ His sister appears to be very practical and ener- 
getic, and Agnes writes to us that they are becoming 


she is very 


vreat friends.” 
“T am glad,” said Guy, with more heartiness in 
his tone. 

“He prefers a friendship with the sister to one 
with the brother,” thought Mrs. Heatheote, with 
some amusement. “ But if I know anything of Mary 
March’s daughter, he need not be afraid ! Poor 
fellow, there is something very winning about him, 
in spite of his ” His what? She glanced up 
at him again, wondering what had made her 
thoughts shape themselves in this qualified form, 
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Stern—cold ? were these the words that fitted the 
grave, quiet face ? 

“ Perhaps—it is in him to be both, I suspect ; but 
I think he is only sadder than he would like to 
admit. I wish I could do anything for him !” 


“Yes, but I only spoke to him for a few 
minutes.” 

“T think he would like to know you. Keith’s 
friends should be lis friends now,” said Mrs. Heath- 
cote ; and Guy, obeying the hint, left her and went 











“ Keith had sunk on her knees again.’’— p. 


The aspiration ended in a conclusion that only 
Mrs. Heathcote could have arrived at. “I will send 
him to Paul,” thought Paul’s mother, looking across 
the room at that stalwart and rather unlikely speci- 
men of balm for a wounded spirit, with eyes that 
were full of love and pride. 

“That is my sou—have you been introduced to 
him?” she asked, 


to the opposite side of the room, where Paul was 
standing by the piano, listening to Keith’s singing 
with rather an abstracted air. He was, however, 
quite ready to respond to Mr. Russell’s advances, 
and they fell into conversation with the ease which 
an intimate acquaintance with the same _ people 
always gives. Agnes’s name was not mentioned 
by either, but Paul had a good deal to ask about 
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Sandford and the Berners, and showed a minute 
knowledge of the place that said much for Keith’s 
powers of description, 

“ Keith tells me the new vicar is a much younger 
man than Mr. Berners,” Paul said presently. ‘“ He 
must find it rather a ‘Sleepy Hollow,’ L should 
think.” 

“Hie is a writer quite as much as a parson; though, 
as his books are theological and rather abstruse, he 
is not very widely known. He is not an idle man, I 
can assure you, for amongst other things he edits 
the Keclesiastical Review.” 

Mr. Heatheote could not repress a little start and 
flush of surprise. 

“ By the way,” said Guy, seeing and misinter- 
preting it, “ yours is an unfortunate name just now. 
Is the man who is so vigorously denounced in this 
month’s number really a namesake of yours, I wonder, 
or is it a nom de plume? Tf I were you I should 
write and protest.” 

“ Why ?” asked Mr. Heathcote, in a tone of defiant 
Guy looked at him in surprise, but no sus- 
picion of the truth crossed his mind. 

“Tt cannot be pleasant to stand a chance of being 
mistaken for a man of that kind,” said Mr. Russell. 
“The Paul Heathcote whe writes for the Hpoch 
is a professed unbeliever.” 

Paul’s brow grew dark as night, and a sombre 
flame shot from his eyes, but he scarcely raised his 


scorn, 


voice, 

“Whatever he is, I am,” he said quietly, “for I 
am the Paul Heathcote who writes for the 
Epoch.” 

“You?” said Guy, with a start of involuntary 
recoil. ‘ You?” 

It was all but a glance at Keith 
seemed to give point and meaning to the words, 
then the eyes met with mutual hos- 


he said, 
and men’s 
tility. 

“ Does she know ?” Guy asked, in tones low with 
horror and pain. 

“Yes,” said Paul defiantly. He knew that it 
was true in the letter only, that the fact had con- 
veyed no meaning to her mind, that to all intents 
and purposes she did noé know, and for a moment 
his natural straightforwardness urged him to explain. 
Sut a glance at Guy’s stern face checked the impulse. 
Who was this man that he should play the judge 
and censor over him’? What right had he to inter- 
fere between him and Keith 2? That Mr. Russell said 
nothing, and only looked at Keith with a glance of 
doubt and wonder, and infinite pity, only inflamed 
Paul's wrath. 

“Do you think Keith will let that make any 
difference ?” he cried, curbing his passion to the low 
tones the presence of others imposed. “She loves 
me—she loves me, and she will marry me, though 
you and all the parsons in England should forbid the 
banns.” 

“ Then 


solemnly. 


God help her!” said Guy Russell 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE 


CLOUD GATHERS, 


“ And it came to pass that the heaven was black with 

clouds and wind, and there was a great rain.”—1 Kings 
XViii. 45, 
GUY was so utterly shocked and startled by Paut’s 
confession that he could only feel it a relief when the 
evening came toan end. He had, indeed, gone through 
the last hour almost like a man ina dream. Myx, 
Joe felt that her lion’s roaring had been of so mild an 
order as to be all but a tailure, and wished hin 
good-night with a distinct sense of injury; Flora 
pouted, and Adolphus was moved to the wrathful 
declaration—“ Well, he may be a good speaker in 
the House, but all I can say is he’s an awful duffer 
out of it.” 

“ His tongue was with his heart, and that was far 
away,” suggested Tom provokingly. “ I must say [ 
never saw Flora ‘ fetch ’ less in my life.” 

Flora shrugged her shoulders and departed, won- 
dering audibly why brothers were always more or less 
bears, and Tom received a lecture from his father 
that could scarcely be called undeserved. 

“Not but what the boy was right as to young 
Russell,” said Mr. Joe shrewdly, in the privacy of 
his own apartment ; “there may be a hitch between 
him and Agnes—it isn’t everyone would care to 
marry a daughter of poor Frank’s now—but I was 
close by when Flora was showing him her albun, 
and I saw his face when they came to Agnes’s 
photograph.” 

“Oh, you’re very clever,” said Mrs. Joe sar- 
castically. ‘“ If you ’re so well up in affairs de coor, 
it’s a pity you don’t do a little more for your own 
daughter while you ’re about it.” 

Mr. Joe was always crushed when his wife had 
recourse to French. 

“ Good-night, my love,” he said meekly. But 
perhaps a lady whose lion had so grievously failed to 
roar could hardly be expected to reply. 

And meanwhile Guy Russell tossed restlessly on 
his pillow in the unfamiliar ‘‘ 
side of the wall. It was not only that the heavy 
mahogany furniture and thick crimson hangings 
seemed stifling after his light, airy room at the 
Towers, and the severe simplicity of St. Bede’s, or 
that a man accustomed lately to a flock pallet found 
it difficult to rest on down. Guy was at the age 
when sleep comes with winged footsteps, and with a 


spare” room the other 


fine disregard of outward circumstances that we learn 
to envy in later life, but his mind was too excited 
and disturbed for repose. 

He had been anxious to hear of Agnes—he owned 
it now, in the silence and darkness of the night- 
watches, when most of us cease to act a part and 
venture to be true to ourselves. And now he had 
heard of her, had heard that she was well, and en- 
gaged in such duties as Mr. Courtland’s lay helper 
might surely have been expected to approve, but he 
was conscious that he had derived no satisfaction 
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from the report, and was, indeed, unreasonably 
aggrieved by it. She could not have cared for him, 
was the reflection he drew, and if he had ever 
jmagined so, had ever allowed the words “I do 
love you, Guy,” to linger with pleading pathos in his 
ear, he deceived himself no longer. 
of all men,” thought Guy, in a climax of disgust 
« A man old enough to be her father ; forty, if he is 


“ But Conway, 





a day, and buried in his books when he isn’t in the 
thick of a squabble.” 

It was a good deal to evolve from Mrs. Heathcote’s 
well-meant remark that Agnes was making herself 
useful in her grandfather's old parish, but the 
wonders of scientific evolution are eclipsed every 
day by the feats performed by jealousy and love. 
Even when slumber had overtaken him, his dreams 
were haunted by the vision of a sweet oval face, 
with clear grey eyes and a shadowy smile, by whose 
side, in unwelcome proximity, appeared the lanky 
figure and eager-enthusiast face of Gilbert Conway. 
(uy woke, and dozed, and dreamt, and woke again 
through the long, dreary night, and rose at last 
weary and unrefreshed. 

It was not thoughts of Agnes alone that had 
occupied his mind and driven sleep from his pillow. 
He could not forget what he had heard from Paul 
Heathcote, nor decide exactly what his own duty 
was in the matter. Ought he, or ought he not, to 
acquaint Mr. March with what had passed? That 
he must do something was quite clear. He could 
not stand by and see his old friend’s granddaughter— 
Agnes’s sister !—married to an avowed unbeliever, 
and do nothing to avert it. His first impulse had 
been to speak to Keith, but if it was true that 
Keith knew, was it of any use to appeal to her? = It 
had not occurred to Guy last night to doubt 
Mr. Heathcote’s word, but it seemed easier now to 
believe that he had misrepresented the case than to 
think that a girl, reared as Keith had been, was 
deliberately purposing to commit what she must 
know to be a sin. To assume it was almost to 
insult her, and yet it was difficult to think she could 
be in entire ignorance of her lover’s opinions. On 
the other hand, it would be much easier to speak 
to her uncle—and Mr. March was her natural 
guardian ; but there was something in the idea of 
speaking to him from which Guy recoiled with a 
gentleman’s instinctive aversion to tale-bearing. No, 
he would at least see Keith first, and appeal to 
her conscience. She was so young; perhaps she 
hardly understood. 

It was a decision come to with much reluctance, 
and he was not sorry to find, later in the day, that 
he was not called on to act upon it. It must be 
within everyone’s experience that much of the 
anxiety with which we afflict ourselves turns out to 
be needless, The thing we dread does not happen, the 


work from which we shrink is not demanded of us, 
the task to which we have nerved ourselves is 
already accomplished by others. It was so with 
Guy Russell now. 


While he sat at Mrs. March’s 
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breakfast table, listening to the conversation with 
rather an abstracted air, and wondering how and 
with what words he should lay before Keith the 
knowledge that her betrothed husband was an un- 
believer, she had learned the fact from quite other 
sources, 

“Here is that precious Lteview I told you of,” said 
Paul, coming to her as soon as his mother had left 
the breakfast-room, with the magazine in his hand. 

Keith looked at the familiar grey cover she had so 
often seen on her grandfather’s writing table, with a 
new sensation of dislike, and almost of dread. 

“Take it,” said Paul, laughing at her apprehensive 
look ; “it won’t bite! Hard words break no bones, 
or mine would be pretty well pulverised. But it’s 
only fair you should see what they say.” 

“As if I should believe them! If it’s anything 
horrid, I shall know it isn’t true.” 

“A good deal of it isn’t, I hope. But I’m bound 
to admit that the facts are precisely as they state 
them. It’s their deductions I quarrel with ; as if a 
man had neither conscience nor sense of right or 
duty because he doesn’t sound the ‘h’ in their 
particular shibboleth. Well! keep it out of my 
mother’s way if you can. She takes these things to 
heart, but you must learn to be brave, my darling,” 
said Paul, with a look that she felt would have 
braced her spirit to do or endure anything for his 
sake. He left her with an embrace that seemed 
almost solemn in its gravity and tenderness ; and 
Keith, who knew that Mrs. Heathcote would be 
detained down-stairs by domestic duties for quite 
another hour, took the magazine up to the morning- 
room. 

“If they have said anything too spiteful, I shall 
bear it better with Paul all about me,” she said, 
looking round at the photographs on the walls, as 
she curled herself up in Mrs. Heathcote’s chair, and 
began to read with the air of a child setting itself 
dutifully to an unwelcome task. 

But though she shrank from the perusal of an 
article which she understood to be unfavourable to 
Paul’s writings, she had no idea of the actual nature 
of it, or of the charges it made. Paul an agnostic ! 
The unfamiliar word had scarcely any meaning for 
her, and it was only by the context that she arrived 
at the truth. Very slowiy it dawned upon her, but 
when once the thought had suggested itself, it leapt 
to conviction with terrible certainty. This was what 
all that had puzzled or disappointed her had meant ; 
this was the “little cloud ” at which she had laughed ; 
this, that seemed now to blot out heaven and earth 
and darken her very soul, How was it she had 
never known or guessed before? she wondered, as 
she read the pitiless sentences that made it all so 
plain. 

It was not, perhaps, so surpricing as she thought. 
She had taken her lover’s belief for granted, and 
there had been little in his conduct or conversation 
to contradict the supposition that it was iden- 
tical with her own. Paul’s scepticism had nothing 
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aggressive about it, regarding a needless intrusion of 
private opinions as a violation of good taste, and 
being abundantly willing to extend to others the 
toleration it demanded for itself. Keith should have 
the fullest liberty to practise whatever form of reli- 
gion she preferred, Paul told himself, as he finally 
made up his mind to show her the Review. His 
interview with Guy Russell had made him a little 
doubtful of the wisdom of the proceeding, and de- 
cidedly anxious as to the result, but he was more 
than ever convinced that he could not honourably 
keep silence any longer, 

* And if I don’t tell her, that prig of a Russell 
will,” reflected Mr. Heatheote, who had not found 
it difficult to interpret the sentiments with which 
Guy had listened to his avowal the night before. 
“OF course a friend of Courtland’s would like to 
excommunicate me with bell, book, and candle ; but 
I think my little Keith loves me too well for that.” 

He laughed softly to himself with a sweet con- 
sciousness that made him at once proud and humble. 
He felt upon his trial, but he did not doubt the 
verdict. Keith was no bigot, whatever Mr. Russeli 
was, and she loved him—she loved him so well! 

It was true. It seemed, indeed, to Keith, that till 
she read this Review she had never known how well. 
The passionate horror she felt was the measure of 
That it should be Paul, her 
Paul, who was aceused of this thing, and who had 
Had he not said 
“The facts are precisely as they state them?” And 


her love, not its denial. 
owned the accusation to be true! 


indeed there was more than enough in the extracts 
from his own writings to prove and confirm the 
charge. 

She let the Review drop unnoticed from her fingers, 
and fell on her knees with the instinet of a child 
that flies to its mother’s arms. The pain was too 
sharp, the horror too new for words, but at least she 
could lay her trouble dumbly before God. If Paul 
was what they said, there was all the more reason 
she should pray for both. And voiceless, wordless 
as her petitions were, they were too sincere not to 
bring their reward, though it might be only in the 
calming and strengthening of her spirit, and the 
And then she lifted her 
eyes, and saw Guy Russell standing before her like 
a visible embodiment of both. 


sense of solace and support. 


He had asked for Miss March, and been shown 


up to the morning-room, and = stopped in the 


doorway, arrested by the sight of the kneeling 


figure. He stood a moment, divided between pity 


and the impulse to retreat, but Keith heard him and 


LHE QUIVER. 





stood up, pushing the damp hair from her brows, 
and looking at him with tear-stained face and 
haggard eyes. The sight of her distress, and th. 
magazine that lay beside her, told their own tale to 
Guy. He understood that half his errand was 
already accomplished. 

“So you have seen it?” he said, in a tone of 
compassion and sympathy that went straight to her 
heart. She had felt so lonely and desolate, so helpless 
to avert or even to realise the consequences of all she 
had just learnt, and Guy looked so strong and kind, 
and helpful, a dear familiar Sandford figure amidst 
the strangeness and confusion of her thoughts. She 
held out her hands with an instinct of appeal, 
and Guy came to her as if he had been in truth the 
brother he had so earnestly desired to be. 

“T felt you did not know,” he said. ‘ It was cruel 
to leave you in ignorance, but, thank God! the 
knowledge has not come too late.” 

She looked at him with sudden hope. 

“You mean that he will alter now he has read 
that—now he sees how wrong it all is ?” 

Guy shook his head. 

“Tf I understand Mr. Heathcote, be is not a man 
to alter his opinions because they are attacked. It 
is you, Keith, [ am thinking of, not him. Surely 
you do not need me to tell yon—do you not know 
and see what your duty is?” 

“My duty?” repeated Keith, with whitening lips. 
“You do not mean—you do not think——” 

“Tt is not what I think,” said Guy, as she paused 
in distress, ‘‘ Put the case to any clergyman—your 
vicar here, whoever he is—or Mr. Catheart, or Mr. 
Conway a 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” gasped Keith. 

“Then let me show you what they certainly 
would.” 

He took up a Bible that lay on the table, and 
found the place, and put the book in her hand. 
But she did not need to look at the passage to know 
what the words to which he was pointing her were. 

“*Be ye not unequally yoked together with un- 
believers,” read Guy, in tones low with fulness of 
feeling and the sense of responsibility ; and Keith 
listened with bent head, as to the death-warrant of 
hope, and happiness, and love. He read on to the 
close of the chapter, and then he laid down the 
book, and went silently away. Keith had sunk on 
her knees again, and he would not disturb her, but 
he would have given much to know what the issue 
would be. 





(To be continued.) 
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ZSURRECTION _ represents 
power -— different from that of 
creation, and greater far—power 
not only to originate or carry out 
natural laws and processes, but 
to overturn and reverse them 
all—power to undo the effects of 
sin, to cancel its penalties, and 
to deliver its vietims—power 
greater than that exhibited in 
z the stoppage of the sun or 
me = the lighting of a star—power not 
only supernatural, but Divine—power 
over body and soul—power over earth 
power over hell and its prince, over him 
“who has the power of death, even the devil ” 
(Heb. ii. 14)—-power not only over natural laws, 
but over that law of laws, “The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.” 

He that is raised from the dead is thus shown 
to be mysteriously linked with God, either for 
evil or for good, either for “ life” or for ‘shame 
and everlasting contempt.” (Dan. xii. 2.) He is 
one on whom God is laying hold, even in the 
grave—-even in Hades—to bring him up out of 
that pit from which no man hath ever yet, of 
himself, been able to return. Resurrection is a 
miracle associated with God alone. He who 
kills, alone can make alive. 

Such might be the thoughts occurring to the 
high priests. They were appalled at its being 
even said “ He is risen.” For with what power 
would this arm His disciples! What an authority 
would it give to their doctrine! What super- 
natural life would it infuse into His own past 
teaching! What corroboration to His awful 
denunciations against His enemies, and to His 
words of comfort spoken to His friends! It 
would be the letting loose of a new power on the 
earth, such as man had never known. ‘Truly, the 
last delusion would be thus worse than the first. 
It would carry with it the unmistakable stamp 
and impress of its being Divine—neither of man 
nor of devil, but of God. They would not be 
able to father this miracle upon Beelzebub, as 
they did His former ones, nor impute this im- 
posture to His collusion with the prince of dark- 
When brought face to face with the risen 
Jesus, Whom they had erucified—as they might be 
would they not see in Him the face of 


TWO 





ness. 


any day 


the Judge of quick and dead, and liear a voice 
saying, “I am the Resurrection and the Life” ? 
(Isa. X. 


25.) ‘“T am He that liveth, and was 
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dead, and behold I am alive for evermore, and 
have the keys of Hades and of death.” (Rey, 
i. 18.) 

Hence it was that the Apostle laid such stress 
on resurrection when writing to the Corinthians, 
It was one of the first things which was attacked 
by the enemies of the Gospel. False teachers, 
actuated by the same spirit as the Jewish priests 
and modern apostles of natural law, said, ‘‘ There is 
no resurrection of the dead.” To them Paul re- 
plies with explicit directness of statement and argu- 
ment, “If there be no resurrection of the dead, 
then is Christ not risen.” And what then? 
Why, “If Christ be not risen, our preaching is 
vain, and your faith is also vain.” Yea, and 
“we are found false witnesses of God, because 
we have testified of God that He raised up 
Christ, whom He raised not up if so be that the 
dead rise not.” (1 Cor. xv. 15.) Nay, more, 
he adds, “If the dead rise not, then is not Christ 
raised. If Christ be not raised, your faith is 
vain, ye are yet in your sins; then they also 
which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished.” 
Even more explicitly still he writes: ‘ Now is 
Christ risen from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept ; for since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead.” (1 Cor. xv. 21.) 

It Was RESURRECTION that these false teachers 
disliked ; forthese two reasons, among others :—(1) 
it was the most directly opposed to “ natural law,” 
and inexplicable in any other way than as a demon- 
stration of Divine interference with natural law ; 
(2) it contained a power in it which was to carry 
the new Gospel wide and far. Admit resurrec- 
tion, and Christianity is established: disprove 
it, and Christianity is a dream or fable. Hence 
Paul so vehemently contended for it as the 
citadel of Christianity. In defence of it he puts 
forth all his strength of argument. If this be 
lost, all is lost. If this be not true and super- 
natural, he has no Gospel to preach, he has no 
foundation to build upon. 

So with us still. If this fortress is impregnable, 
all is safe. If this truth is established, we need 
not fear for the rest. All is well for us. A 
risen Christ! A Christ raised from the dead by 
the power of the Father! This is our procla- 
mation, and this is the supernatural centre round 
which the great circle of Christian truth revolves. 
Remove this, and the whole framework collapses: 
Christianity becomes nebulous, a mere vapour, 4 
speculation of dreamers: or, using another figure, 
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the body shrivels up, and all its members are 
paralysed, for the heart has ceased to beat. 

The world has always disliked resurrection, 
and the philosophy of its different ages has borne 
it no good-will. Apart from the difficulties which 
“science” urges against it, and the unlikelihood 
on which intellect grounds its disbelief, there is 
a secret aversion to the doctrine, as implying too 
much of the miraculous and mysterious to com- 
mend itself to the reception of beings whose 
experience is limited to what they call the credible 
—to what eye hath seen and ear hath heard-—and 
whose creed must be tested and regulated by 
natural law: for whatever carries these beyond 
the palpable is regarded with suspicion, if not 
with dismay. 

To such an extent do self-called scientists carry 
their dislike of resurrection, that rather than 
accept the simple statements of Scripture, rather 
than be prevented from projecting their theory 
of natural law into the spiritual world, they will 
adopt the absurdities of Swedenborgian mysticism, 
that so they may make void the plain teaching of 
Him who said, “I am the resurrection and the 
life.” 

The various attempts to set aside this doctrine, 
or to smooth it away into something less 
miraculous than a corporeal resuscitation, show 
how much resurrection in its bare reality is dis- 
credited and disliked : how gladly men would not 
believe it if they could help it: how they would 
even prefer the recognition of creating power and 
of a creative interposition to anything which 
would involve such a mysterious neutralisation of 
the laws of life and death, such a descent into 
the supernatural regions from which man shrinks, 
and at the very thought of contact with which 
he shudders—such a superfluous expenditure of 
power as resurrection is supposed to involve and 
require. /mpossthility is their watchword ; and 
the delusion to which they liken it is that of an 
Arabian fable. That the things which are im- 
possible with man are possible with God is no 
maxim with them. Their measure of Divine 
possibilities is that of human possibilities. Natural 
law in the spiritual world has defined the limits 
ot credibility. What natural law ean do, God 
can do; nothing more. “ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther,” they say, pointing to their 
scientific discoveries and philosophical demonstra- 
tions. If there can be resurrection within the 
bounds of natural law, our “men of science” will 
consider it possible and reasonable ; not otherwise. 

The resurrection affirmed in Scripture, both 
that which is past and that which is yet to come, 
is, however, a contravention of natural law, and is 
declared to be so. If it were not so, it would be no 
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demonstration of the Sonship of Jesus of Nazareth. 
It would not accredit His Messiahship or Divine 
commission. The voice that said, “ This is My 
beloved Son,” would not be a voice from heaven; 
it would not even be the voice of a prophet er a 
man ; it would simply be the voice of Nature. 

To the Jews of old it did not seem an incredible 
thing that God should raise the dead: only in the 
case of Jesus of Nazareth it seemed undesirable ; 
for it was fraught with peril to them, as His 
murderers, and it was the utter defeat of what 
they called His imposture. Hence the outcry of 
the priests at the idea of resurrection. It was 
reserved for Gentile science to pronounce it in- 
credible and impossible. 

To the ancient Roman world the resurrection 
of a Jew, a man outside civilisation, must have 
seemed a matter of no importance—a thing only 
to be ridiculed ; but to the Jew it was otherwise. 
True or untrue, what signified it to a philosopher 
of Greece or Rome? Yet it is this resurrection 
that has shaken the world these eighteen cen- 
turies. It was a Jew that died, and was buried, 
and rose again. It is a Jew that now sits upon 
the throne of heaven. It is a Jew that will come 
again in glory to judge and to reign. It isa 
Jew whose voice of majesty will yet astonish the 
world, and summon to His tribunal both the living 
and the dead. It is a Jew that speaks with 
authority to the sons of men, “ He that believeth 
on Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 
It is in the person of a Jew that Christianity 
centres. It is this risen Jew that speaks to us 
in the Gospel. He has spoken to the nations for 
ages. He is speaking still with His mighty 
resurrection voice, ‘* He that believeth shall be 
saved.” “Come unto Me, and I will give you 
rest.” 

It has become the fashion to make light of this 
voice—to say that Christianity is effete, and 
“fallen into the sere and yellow leaf”—that we 
need a new religion—a scientific gospel for a 
scientific age. 

But let men say what they will, Christianity 
has not spoken its last word to the world. — It 
has had a past greater than that of any other re 
ligion; it has a future more glorious still. It 
has had Inany reverses since it went out from 
Jerusalem over the nations ; it may have many 
more. Quite possibly it has not yet sustained 
its last blow ; but most certainly it has not won 
its last victory—the victory of the risen Christ 
when He comes “to be glorified in His saints, 
admired in all them that believe ;” in that resur- 
rection day, when the members of the body of 
Christ shall be fashioned like the glorious resur- 
rection body of their risen Head. 
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HE men often ask me when you are 
coming to Hury. They say it is so 
out of the way that you won’t come, 
but I tell them you have been pre- 

vented by the illness at home; but 
you will be coming some time, and 
when you can we will give you a hearty 
welcome.” So wrote Mr. McGee, our 
missionary to the navvies, three weeks 
ago. I replied, “I know I ought to 
have come again since the room was 
opened last November; but if all is 
well, I will be there on Saturday week.” So 
on Saturday, September 19th, [ found myself 
journeying northwards. We had to change at 
Thirsk, twice at Darlington, that old “ Quaker 
town,” and then again at Barnard Castle. At 
last we were safely on the loop-line to Cother- 
stone, famous for its delicious cheeses, superior 
to any other (save one) in England, and even in 
our estimation equalling the famous Stilton, 
though the old distich does say— 





“Homer and Virgil are no more to be compared to Milton 
Than Cheshire cheese is to that of Stilton.” 


Arrived here at last, we step out on to the 
platform of the little wayside station to meet our 
missionary, a young, active man—as he needs to 
be—with a weather-beaten face, and looking 
“twice the man” he did when he came to the 
Moors last December, 

What a walk that is to the reservoir, which is 
being made for the great towns of Middlesbrough 
and Stockton-on-Tees, both many miles away ! 
The delicious sparkling water will one day fill 
this wide basin in the heart of the mountains, 
and be sent thence down into the great busy 
towns where toiling and begrimed thousands of 
iron-workers and shipbuilders dwell. — They 
never breathe such air as we inhale, brought 
over thousands of acres of moorland, to fan our 
faces with its fresh invigoration. They will 
never see what we see, as we walk for three miles 
up the lovely valley of Baldersdale. We are 
close to Rokeby ; the Greta mingles its storied 
waters with those near by. To our left hand the 
country rises, stretching upwards for miles and 
miles. Below us, to the right, flows the rapid, 
flashing Balder, and from its other bank, as it 
winds and doubles, rise woods, whose rich ereen 
foliage, touched here and there by the breath of 
Autumn, flames golden. For Autumn loves these 
Yorkshire dales, and long before she passes south- 
wards comes silently sweeping through them. So 
it is that beyond the wide stretches of pasturage 
upland, dotted with scattered white-washed farm- 
houses, which gleam like tiny patches of snow, we 
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see the hills. Russet-brown and gold they rise 
where they touch the pastures; then comes 
another mountain-fold, showing purple against 
a still more distant one, which lifts an indigo 
blue or silver-grey crest ; and beyond these, again, 
are other sweeping lines, which we can hardly 
distinguish from the grey far-off clouds or the 
faint blue of the distant sky. 

At every turn of the ascending road a new vista 
of beauty opens before us, and we stand still, now 
and again, to inhale the fresh breeze, and to get 
breath, for though we are walking up-hill we are 
talking fast all the time. Mr. McGee tells me 
the history of a man who has come to Christ. 
He had attended no place of worship for many 
years, Here he had come with his mates to the 
little mission-room. Then he had spoken to the 
missionary one day, and said, ‘‘ L’ve got to do one 
of two things—either | must go no more to that 
mission-room, or L must give up my present life.” 
Thank God, he took the right path, and came out 
of the Slough of Despond on the side away from 
the City of Destruction! And now he is, amidst 
much difficulty, treading the way to the Celestial 
City. On such and many other like instances we 
talk. Now some lazy cows pass us, driven bya 
weak old man with a face like an apple ; navvies, 
who all nod to the missionary (a good sign whieh 
I note, as it means he is diligent in his work), in 
their clean Saturday “rig,” journeying off to Barn- 
ard Castle to buy “tommy ” (¢.¢., food), or “see a 
bit of life.’ Men, too, on tramp, we pass, going 
towards the works to try and get “ put on,” some 
of these being very wretched, shabby mortals. A 
car dashes past with our kind friends the contrae- 
tor, the chief resident engineer, and his “subs.” 
The gentlemen lift their hats, and call out a cheery 
And now we are in sight of the works, 
and the wooden huts— mostly tarred black—which 
are scattered about in many directions. Turn this 
corner: below us is a ravine with an old stone 
bridge. Alas! close to it is a public-house, The 
road turns sharply up-hill. Here are the offices 
—now closed and Mr. Ball the manaver’s hut, 
gay with its white window-curtains. We meet 
the man we had been talking of, ‘ Gloucester,” 
in his decent clothes, and with a peaceful face, 
and have a hand-shake and a word or two; then 
we pass the yard, with the huts, workshops, and 
Mr. Ball comes out of the engine-house, 
and we arrange to meet him alittle later, Then 
we climb a bank, and are close to the only stone 
house, a handsome building, which will be the 
hoard-house and water-house of the future—now 
the residence of Mr. Harvey, the inspector. He 
is not above getting in some coals, with his 
coat off, his watch-chain tucked safely up. 
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He comes forward to shake hands and talk of his 
friends, the Hon, Misses Kinnaird, whom he knew 
well at Bromley, “on the sewerage.” Then we 
pass more huts, cross two wide fields, and so 
come to a few cottages, in one of which, made 
for him out of a cow-house by a neighbouring 
farmer, lives Mr. McGee, with his old mother. 
The room is cheerful with a bright fire and the 
welcome of waiting tea. As soon as the meal is 
over we set off to the mission-room, where there 
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eighteen wide, with three windows at each side, 
and desks by the walls. A rough platform, a 
good stove, a cupboard (for the library), a har- 
monium, and many benches, form the furniture. 
A good many large-printed, bright-coloured texts 
adorn the bare boards of the walls. This room 
has many uses. By day it is a day-school for 
the children, for the nearest one is two miles 
off, and the wild storms which sweep over these 
hills make it, during winter, practically useless to 


CRainsy 





AN ENTERTAINMENT IN THE MISSION-ROOM. 


is to-night to be a temperance entertainment. 
At the door, wearing his little silver badge, with 
its bit of blue-and-white ribbon, is waiting Wil- 
liam Irons, one of the members of the Christian 
Excavators’ Union. He came to God under the 
Navvy Mission some time since, and far away from 
here. He left Preston, in Lancashire, four weeks 
ago, and went to the Ilkley and Shipton line, 
but I wrote and told him that Mr. McGee was 
in sore need of some Christian Excavators’ Union 
men to teach in the Sunday-school, and that the 
missionary had secured him employment ; so he 
has come here, and is already hard at work, 
willing to do anything he can for Christ, remem- 
bering the first promise on his Union card, and 
praying he may have grace given to carry it out: 
pil desire to serve the Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
lead others to do so.” The room is a rough 
wooden one, about thirty-six feet long, and perhaps 





the dwellers at Hury. At night it is a reading 
and amusement room, or a night-school. On 
Sunday, twice Sunday-school and twice service is 
held within its walls. 

It isa very familiar place indeed to the children, 
and a welcome refuge of an evening to the men. 
It is also used by them on wet days, and is 
the alternative to the public-house ; but now the 
day-school occupies it. We must see if Mr. 
Scott will enlarge it, and put up a movable 
partition. Already some of the young people 
are arranging themselves on the benches on the 
platform; the little girls, in their best clothes, 
some of which are very grand, taking this pro- 
minent position, the boy performers huddling 
together on a seat amongst the audience. The 
missionary lights the lamps, and then seats him- 
self at the harmonium. The room begins to fill. 
Three gangers take a front form, and being by no 
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means slight individuals, fill it too. Fathers and 
mothers turn up well to hear the children, and 
svon the room is comfortably full; even a few 
have to stand near the door, amongst whom is to 
be seen the policeman ; for nowadays that we have 
Inissions, one is sufficient fora settlement. IT hear 
he had his hands full, though, a fortnight ago. 
An old soldier who had turned navvy had 





MOORLY. 


WILLIAM 


(Missionary to Navvies in Egypt.) 


his shoulder-bone broken, and was sent into the 
hospital provided by Mr. Scott (the contractor). 
Here Mr. McGee visited him, and he told the 
missionary that though he had been a soldier 
twenty years he had never been in a hospital 
before—and how comfortable he was, and how 
kind the man and his wife who have charge of 
it were to him. He got better, but his arm was 
still in the sling, when one day the woman went 
to fetch some milk from a farm at some distance. 
While she was out he broke open a drawer, and 
stole three watches, and £1 6s., and then had the 
meanness to smash up the little child’s thrift-box, 
and stole from it 4s. 6d. He also took some 
clothes, and, so equipped,. set off. Next day he 
was caught at Bishop Auckland. He had expended 
the 30s., and been drinking, but the three watehes 
were recovered, and he was sent to calmly think 
over his behaviour for six months in prison. 

But the meeting is beginning, Silence is pro- 
claimed, and the missionary opens the proceed- 
ings with a short prayer. Then we have one of 


Moody’s hymns, and all shout the chorus well ; 
particularly, a little woman with a fine clear voice 
sings heartily, who [ hope will personally some 
day wear the blue. A 
and says a 


girl stands up—age 
about twelve ** piece” unfalteringly, 
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the chairman cheerfully remarking she “shows 
ready and willing.” With a short sharp “ move,” 
a cross between a bow and a curtsey—which js 
the proper salutation of the performers—she sits 
down, and Master Ball gets on to the platform, 
suddenly arising from among his friends below, 
He shuts his eyes tight, and comes off victorious 
at the end of six verses of pathetic rhyme, going 
down again uncommonly quick. 

So the entertainment goes on, We have many 
bright little remarks from the missionary, hymns 
wherein we all join and sing the chorus, very 
often twice over, a temperance song by the 
indefatigable chairman—who is speaker, player, 
and general everything—and a long programme 
of “ pieces,” all of a highly moral tone, and senti- 
mental withal, is gone through with only a single 
break-down. One girl, in a red velveteen frock 
and large Tuscan hat with yellow ribbons, was 
very pathetic in her assumed character of a blind 
child reflecting on the beauties of nature. She 
watched the audience very sharply, to see how her 
piece “ took,” which it did most favourably. In 
the middle of the evening a very small girl of 
four summers old tumbled herself off the form, 
and stood before us with a smiling face and all 
the courage of babyhood, and repeated a little 
verse in broken words about wishing us good- 
night, which “brought the house down.” Of 
course I had something to say, and finished my 
remarks by telling them of a man some of them 
knew about, whom I had heard of from our dear 
missionary, William Moorly, now with Christ. 
Moorly knew this man when he was stationed as 
a navvy missionary on the Hull and Barnsley line, 
where the man was known as a hard drinker. 
Mr. Moorly tried to induce him to sign the pledge, 
but he replied— 

“Oh, I can keep from drink without signing!” 
But he did not. One day his friend met him 
after one of his drinking fits, and said to him— 

“Well, Benny, how are you getting on?” 

He answered, “7 am going to the devil as fast 
as a race-horse.” 

For some time after this he was again lost sight 
of. The next time the missionary met hin, 
Benny had a better tale to tell. He said, “1 ama 
teetotaler, and I mean to stick to it.” 

Again for three months Mr. Moorly Jost. sight 
of him. Then they met again. 

* How are you now 2” 

“ Oh, first-rate. I went to chapel twice yester- 
day.” 

A great change had indeed come to him; he 
had not only become a sober man, but a real true 
follower of Jesus. When sometimes obliged to 
work on Sunday, he would go straight away from 
the line, without going home to get his tea or 
wash himself, to a place of worship. 

One day, when the men were discussing the 
temperance question, Benny took nearly a handful 
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of gold out of his pocket, and some silver, and 
showed the money to his mates. 

“Look here,” he said, “thes is being a tee- 
totaler !” 

He continued to live a consistent Christian 
life, and the last time Mr. Moorly saw him he 
told his friend that he had got two good fat pigs 
in his sty, and he was going to kill one and 
keep it for himself, and sell the other, and that 
the neighbouring publican had offered to lend 
him “his trap” to take it to the man who had 
bought it. ‘ But,” said Benny, “he won’t catch 
me in Ads trap again !” 

When the meeting was over, several pledges 
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were taken, and my supply of blue ribbon was 
soon exhausted. As Isaac said of old, “ God 
bless the lads,” and help them to keep faithful to 
their colours and to Him. 

It was raining “some,” and blowing a good 
deal, when we left the room. A clear, bright 
moon was sailing triumphantly above the racing 
clouds, and as we struggled across the fields 
homewards, a glorious lunar rainbow sprang into 
being, through whose noble arch we gazed upon 
the opposite hills, and the vale far below us, and 
the red lights on the works shone points of fire 
in the silvery landscape. 

So closed our Saturday evening. 








JOSHUA PADGETTS: HIS RECOLLECTIONS, TROUBLES, AND DELIGHTS. 


I.—HOW I SERVED MY MASTERS, 


PERERMREEEEES fH is a tradition in the family 
that I was born in the year 
1835, in the parish of St. George- 
in-the-East. The statement is 
purely traditional, for no docu- 
mentary evidence has ever been 
furnished me in support of it. 
My father was a fishmonger, in 
an extensive way of business. 
[This does not convey a very truthful impression. 
He was a fishmonger, for he sold red-herrings, 





and he was in an extensive way of business, for 
he hawked the said herrings all about the country, 
sometimes journeying five or six miles from the 
place where he lived.] My earliest recollections 
are associated with more kicks than cakes, and 
the chief ambition of my early youth was to turn 
somersaults by the side of City "busses, with one 
eye on the longed-for copper and the other on the 
My edneation (I need 
seareely observe) was much neglected ; but I did 


unlonged-for policeman. 


contrive to learn to read and write by attending a 
night-school, organised by the curate of the parish 
where we lived. When I was (according to the 
family tradition before-mentioned) twelve years old, 
a piece of good luck befell me. It was not, perhaps, 
any very extensive windfall that came to me—many 
lads get a much better one, and think nothing of it 
—but it was the beginning of a successful career, 
good luck, for the lads I 


5 


and that must have been 
knew in those days did no good at all, because they 
never had a start. 
living near us, wanted a boy to run errands and make 


A grocer and provision dealer, 


himself generally useful ; and as my father described 
me as “an uncommon sharp lad,” I was presently 
duly installed as errand-boy in chief; but, if the 
candid truth must be told, I was more entitled to be 
called the erring-bov in wi/s-chief, Many and many 











AND HOW THEY SERVED ME. 


a scolding and many a box on the ears did I receive 
in those very early days; and I think, if it had not 
been for the master’s little daughter—a girl some 
years younger than myself—I should have run 
away. For when, after the accustomed outburst of 
anger on the part of my master, accompanied by the 
accustomed application of an ear-ring, I sat down 
crying in the little back yard, this ministering angel 
in a treacle-besmeared dress would creep out, and, 
putting her sticky fat fingers into mine, say, “’Oo 
mustn’t ky ; ‘00 make me ky too.” Sometimes my 
little comforter would say, “’Oo must ty to be a 
dood boy ;” and I began to wonder what it was to 
“be a good boy.” The only information I could get 
on this head was from Susan herself, who, on being 
applied to, answered, “’Oo must do to church, and 
say ‘oor p’ayers.” 

About this time things began to go more smoothly. 
Hitherto, I had been sleeping at home, going to 
open the shutters every morning about seven o'clock, 
and returning at night about ten. And every 
Saturday night I carried proudly home to my 
mother the two good shillings of current coin with 
which my master paid me for my services. Now, 
not only was I fed all the week, but also my wages 
were increased to six pounds per annum, paid 
monthly. 

It had been impressed upon my mind by Miss 
Susie that I “must be a good boy,” and one day, in 
pursuance of a half-formed resolve to this effect, I 
asked Mr. Spicer, who was a teacher in the Sunday- 
schoo] attached to our parish church, if he would let 
me join his class. He was evidently pleased at 
this, and readily consented, and the first-fruits of 
this was that Mr. Spicer lent me some instructive 
books to read in leisure time. There was not, it must 
be admitted, much time for reading, but what time 
there was I diligently oceupied in this way, 
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By the time I had been with my master about 
two years, I was considered by him not only 
sutliciently educated, but also sutliciently reliable 
to be taken into the shop entirely, and to be dignified 
with the title of assistant. 
house who objected to this was the other assistant, 
who was in reality an apprentice, and 
father was a butcher, living near Stepney Church, I 
think he had disliked me from the first, but why I 
could not tell. Perhaps he was jealous, 

Things went on without much change from month 
Now and again my salary was raised, and 
as I had now been with Mr. Spicer four years, 1 was 
receiving twenty pounds per annum. James was 
now almost out of his apprenticeship, but, except in 
He had 
recently begun to dress in a more fashionable way, 
and once or twice when I met him walking out on 
Sundays, he was smoking a cigar and carrying a small 
silver-headed cane. 
Mr. Spicer’s, I suppose it was kept at the house 
where James’s cousin lived—a fast, showy-looking 
girl, in whose company I had of late frequently seen 
him. One day—I shall never forget that day—my 
kind master called me into the sitting-room, and 
bidding me sit down, looked at me without speaking 
for a few minutes, and then said : “f Joshua, I have 
had some troubles in my life, like others, but never 
have I been so grieved as now, when I discover that 


The only person in the 


whose 


to month, 


the shop, we saw very little of each other. 


As this cane was never seen at 


you are a thief. No, don’t speak ; you can say 
nothing that will make any difference to me. Listen 


to what I have to say, and then go. For some time 
past I have been unwillingly forced to think that 
someone was robbing the till. 
saying anything until I was sure, and for the sake of 
the innocent it was necessary to find out the guilty. 
I therefore did a thing I did not like doing—I set a 
trap for the thief. Last night I left in the till, 
amongst a lot of smaller silver, five marked half- 


There was no use in 


crowns. This morning two of those were missing, 
and on making a search in your room and James’s, | 
found them in your chest of drawers. There is nothing 
for it, then, but to dismiss you instantly. 1 will not 
keep a thief in the house.” 

For the life of me I could not speak, so completely 
had the accusation taken me by surprise. 
“It is 
altogether inconceivable that you should be guilty, 


“T cannot understand it,” he continued. 


but the proofs are too strong—they’re enough to 
hang a man.” 

“Unless someone put them there for spite,” I said. 

“How could anyone but myself know they were 
marked ? No, Joshua, it is my duty to punish you, 
as a warning to you and a lesson, Go and pack up 
your things and leave my roof to-night. All I can 
promise you, in consideration of your previous good 
conduct, is that I will not tell anyone what has 
occurred,” 

Some two years before this unfortunate matter 
happened, my father had, with the help of my money, 
pet up a regular fishmonger’s shop on a small scale 
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in Commercial Road, and as there was no other 
legitimate fishmonger near, he soon got together a 
really good trade. I told him now exactly what had 
happened, and both he and my mother coincided jn 
the view that an enemy had done it. As there was 
no one at Mr. Spicer’s who wished me any hamn, 
except James, suspicion naturally fell on him, but 
how to bring the treachery home to him was more 
than I could imagine. In the meantime I was not 
idle, but I was most miserable, for all that. Helping 
my father in the shop might occupy my hands, but it 
did not divert my mind from dwelling on my disgrace, 
Sometimes I said to myself, “If this is the end of 
trying to be good, 1 might as well not try at all.” 
And then better thoughts would take possession of my 
heart, and remembering little Susie (no longer little, 
indeed, but always “little Susie” to me), I would 
turn into my chamber, and there, upon my knees, 
ask for strength to bear the bitter cross that had come 
into my young life. 

One day I met James. I would have avoided 
him if it had been possible, but he made a dead set 
at me, and said, “ Eh, Joshua! You couldn’t lend 
me a couple of half-crowns, could you?” 

I should have done my best to thrash him, then 
and there, if I had followed my strongest impulse, 
but while my fingers itched to mark his smirking 
face, a sweet little voice was whispering in my ear, 
“Ty to be dood.” 

The observation about the half-crowns which 
James made reduced almost to a certainty my sus- 
picion of his guilt, as I felt sure Mr. Spicer had 
kept his promise of not telling anyone the reason of 
my leaving him. It did occur to me that I might 
tell him what James had said, but I knew that 
James would deny it, and it would only be the word 
of a suspected thicf—nay, from Mr, Spicer’s point of 
view, a convicted thief—against the word of one 
whose moral character was without taint. 

One day, about a fortnight after I had left Mr. 
Spicer, I saw Miss Susie on the opposite side of the 
street, looking into my father’s shop. ‘Then, seeing 
me there, she came across to me, with a pretty, half- 
hesitating manner. 

“Oh, Joshua,” she said, “I’m so glad to see you. 
But father says I mustn’t speak to you, so 1 wustut 
speak to you only this once, because I know you are 
not bad. Tell me what made you leave ?” 

I drew her inside the sitting-room behind the shop, 
and told her all my trouble. Her great black eyes 
grew wider and larger as I spoke, and suddenly 
throwing her arms round my neck, she kissed me. 

[Now, my dear, you shouldn't interrupt me. It’s bad 
enough to have you looking over my shoulder while 
Iam writing. You didw’t kiss me? I say you did 
kiss me ; and as you weren’t ashamed of it then, you 
have no reason to be ashamed of it now. I’m too bad, 
amI? Well, one thing I do admit—I was 
half vood enough for you. | 

Then she burst into tears, laughing and sobbing 
by turns—more laughing than sobbing—and then, 
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without a word, she darted out of the room, and 
started for home as hard as she could run, 

About half an hour after Susie had left me I was 
sitting in the room behind the shop, when I heard a 
rapid footstep crossing the tloor—the step of a man 
in haste—and I had just risen to see who the new- 
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room. And while I sat sobbing, with my face hidden 
in my hands, I felt a warm little arm go round my 
neck, and [Now, Susan, this is the second time 
in the last few minutes that you have stopped the flow 
of my thoughts. “ Needn’t tell everything that hap- 
pened?” Oh, well, if you prefer it so, I will leave it 





“* There is nothing for it, then, but to dismiss you instantly.’”—p. 408, 


comer might be, when the sitting-room door opened 
hurriedly, and once more I was face to face with my 
old master. The face was no longer stern, but very 
tender and kind. For a moment neither spoke, then 
holding out his hand to me, he said, “Joshua, my 
lad, can you forgive me ?” 

This was more than I could bear. Reproach and 
insult I had suffered and borne—not altogether 
bravely, perhaps, but I had borne them—but this 
tender voice of pleading was too much for my sore 
heart. J broke down utterly, and my sobs filled the 





untold, but everybody will know what happened, all 
the same. } 

This is how it all came round. When Susie ran 
home she went straight to her father, who was in the 
shop, and cried, “ Father, it wasn’t Joshua that took 
the money ; it was James. I saw him take it out of 
the till the morning Joshua left.” 

James, who was standing by, went as pale as 
death. Then another culprit was questioned in that 
selfsame sitting-room where, only a few days before, 
I had been called a thief, and this second culprit, 
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under pressure of a threat of prosecution, admitted 
the whole of his guilt, confessing that he had for 
months past taken small sums outof the till, and think- 
ing the money might be missed, carefully examined 
the coins he abstracted to see if they were marked ; 
that when he took the two half-crowns in question 
he had no intention of injuring me, but that when 
he had a few minutes to spare he went up-stairs to 
put the coins into his own chest-of-drawers, and in 
doing it discovered that they were marked ; that 
thereupon he, to screen himself and to injure me, 
placed them in my drawer, and so brought about the 
catastrophe already described. It is needless to say 
that, after cautioning him on the danger of going 
into bad company, my master dismissed him ; and 
though his father came soon after, and blustered 
about the law of master and apprentice, he soon 
went away, looking very unhappy and crestfallen. 

From this time my life was one of continued pros- 
perity. My master’s business grew, and so did my 
master’s daughter—grew fair and lovely in body and 
soul. How beautiful she was I hardly realised, till 
one day, when she was standing near the shop-door, 
I heard one gentleman say to another as they passed, 
“ What a glorious girl!” 

She was glorious! Her hair was of that peculiar 
black colour so seldom seen in England—the glossy 
blackness of the raven’s wing-—and her eyes were 
black, large, and lustrous, while her face was too 
fair for words to paint. I believe it was that casual 
remark made by a passing stranger that awoke in 
my breast the knowledge that the world, wide as 
it was, held but one woman for me. The knowledge 
brought me as much pain as pleasure. I did not 
for a moment think that my master would allow me 
to pay my addresses to his daughter, even if she 
should be willing to receive them, and as it seemed 
impossible to go on living in the same house with 
her day after day without declaring my love for 
her, either intentionally or inadvertently, | began to 
look forward to a new situation as the only way out 
of the difficulty. This unsettled state of mind soon 
produced a visible effect on my appearance, and in- 
stead of the light-hearted and cheerful Joshua of 
old days, I was now as cheerless as a November 
day. 
that filled my breast I do not know, but one day, 
when we were alone together in the sitting-room, 


Whether Mr. Spicer guessed at the trouble 


he opened the attack on me with, “Joshua, my lad, 
what is the matter with you ?—is there some busi- 
ness trouble at home ?” 

“No, sir,” I answered, “it’s not anything that’s 
happened at home.” 

“Then what ails thee, lad ? 
about the house as blithe as a 
old fiddle without a 
e¢loomier.” 

“T’m thinking, sir,” I 
leave you.” 


You 


lark, and now an 


used to go 


bridge on it couldn't be 


said, “I shall have to 


“Leave me, lad? Do you want your salary 


raised ?” 
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“No, it isn’t that. It’ll be like cutting my hand 
off to go, but I’d better go.” 

Then he seemed to guess at it, and asked, “Has 
my little girl been unkind to you?” 

* Unkind ! she couldn’t be unkind. If she were 
not so good, and kind, and gentle, I shouldn’t want 
to go.” 

“Whew ! 
rogue ? 
now !” 

“T couldn’t very well tell anybody about it.” 

“ Not even Susie?” he asked, laughing. 

Then I laughed too, for I knew by that he would 
put no obstacle in my way. Presently he added, “I 
think you had better ask Susie whether you shall go 
or not, and come and tell me what you think about 
it after you have seen her.” 

There was not much business doing that after- 
noon, and [ readily obtained leave to go out. I 
asked Susie if she could go with me up the river, 
and I thought she seemed a little reluctant to go, 
However, she consented, and we took a steamer 
at Shadwell Pier, and went up to Battersea Gardens, 
It was about the middle of September, and the moon 
was at the full. The daylight was soon over, and 
then for a blessed half-hour we wandered arm in 
arm about the grounds, hardly speaking a word, 
My heart was very full of all I wanted to say, and 
my tongue very unwilling to bring it out. At last 
I broke the silence by saying, “ Have you enjoyed 
your walk, Susie ?” 

“Yes, very much.” 

“Should you like to come again before long ? 

“ Yes !” (heartily). 

“With me?” 

“Yes” (shyly). 

“Will you give me the right to take you out 
always—to have you and keep you in sickness and 
health ?” 

I felt the little hand on my arm tremble and start 
as with affright, but I put my arm round her waist 
and drew her head to my shoulder, and though, 
when I bent my head to hers, she gave me no 
audible answer 

{[Now, Susan, I must protest. This is the third 
time you have interrupted me with this 
paper. If you will persist in carrying on like this, 
the next time I write anything about my own life 
I shall lock you out of the room. There !] 
sy the end of the following week my good and 


That ’s how the land lies, is it, you 
And you have kept it all to yourself till 


” 





short 


kind master was no longer my master, but my 
partner, with the understanding that (as the busi- 
ness had grown to such an extent) I should be for 
the next year or so a travelling member of the 
firm. 

This, then, is the story of myself and my masters. 
But, kind reader, you say there are no masters, only 
one master, Only one earthly master, I admit. But 
all the same, I humbly served another One, and that I 
believe is why I was kept in all my ways. 

J. T, BURTON WOLLASTON, 
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THE 


BY THE REV. E. J. HARDY, M./ 


YOUNG man was 
sent to Socrates to 
learn oratory. On 
being introduced to 
the philosopher, he 
talked so inces- 
santly that Socrates 
asked for double 
fees. ‘ Why charge 
me double?” asked 
the young man. 
“ Because,” — said 
Socrates, “I must 
teach you two 
sciences—the one how to hold 
your tongue, and the other 
how to speak.” Certainly 
the first science is quite as 
valuable as the second, and 
most people, if they spoke truthfully, would say 
as Simonides did, that he never regretted holding 
his tongue, but very often was sorry for having 
spoken. The simple act of self-denial, in re- 
straining the expression of unpleasant feelings 
or harsh thoughts, is the foundation stone of 
happy social intercourse. For nothing draws 
people so closely together as the constant ex- 
perience of mutual pleasure; and nothing so 
quickly drives them asunder as the frequent 
endurance of pain caused by- one another's 





presence. 
“One doth not know 
How much an ill word may empoison liking. 


This is true in all social intercourse, but 
especially in married life, which should, it has 
been well said, be “a sweet, harmonious song, 
and, like one of Mendelssohn’s, ‘ without words.’ ” 

I have read somewhere the following arrange- 
ment for avoiding family quarrels :—‘‘ You see, 
sir,” said an old man, speaking of a couple who 
lived in perfect harmony in his neighbourhood, 
“they ’d agreed between themselves that whenever 
he came home a little coatrairy and out of temper, 
he wore his hat on the back of his head, and then 
she never said a word ; and if she came in a little 
Cross and crooked, she threw her shawl over her 
left shoulder, and then he never said a word.” 
As it takes two to make a quarrel, either the 
husband or the wife might often prevent one by 
stepping out of the room at the nick of time ; by 
endeavouring to divert attention and conversation 
from the burning question; by breathing an 
instantaneous prayer to God for calmness before 
making any reply ; in a word, by learning to put 
in practice on certain occasions the science of 
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CHAPLAIN TO THE FORCES. 















silence. Robert Burton tells of a woman who, 
hearing one of her “ gossips” complain of her 
husband’s impatience, told her an excellent 
remedy for it. She gave her a glass of water, 
which, when he brawled, she should hold still in 
her mouth. She did so two or three times with 
great success, and at length, seeing her neighbour, 
she thanked her for it, and asked to know the 
ingredients. She told her that it was “fair 
water,” and nothing more; for it was not the 
water, but her silence which performed the cure. 

He who has learned the science of silence may 
hide ignorance, and even acquire a reputation 
for knowledge and wisdom. A story is told of the 
painter Zeuxis, how he reproved a certain high 
priest of Great Diana of the Ephesians, who dis- 
coursed of pictures in the artist’s studio, with so 
reckless an audacity of ignorance, that the very 
lads who were grinding colours could not refrain 
from giggling, whereupon Zeuxis said to his too 
eloquent friend, “As long as you kept from 
talking you were the admiration of these boys, 
who were all wonder at your rich attire, and the 
number of your servants ; but now that you have 
ventured to expatiate upon the arts of which 
you know nothing, they are laughing at you 
outright.” Denouncing the vapid verbiage of 
shallow praters, Carlyle exclaims, “ Even Trivi- 
ality and Imbecility that can sit silent, how 
respectable are they in comparison!” It was 
said of one who was taken for a great man so 
long as he held his peace, “This man might 
have been a councillor of State till he spoke ; but 
having spoken, not the beadle of a ward.” 

Lord Lytton tells the story of a groom married 
to arich lady, and in consequent trepidation of 
being ridiculed by the guests in his new home. 
An Oxford clergyman gave him this advice: 
“ Wear a black coat, and hold your tongue.” The 
groom was soon considered the most gentlemanly 
person in the country. 

Silence is an excellent foil for conversation. 
A clever man makes his talk far more delight- 
ful by interposing occasional flashes of silence, as 
Sydney Smith said Macaulay did on his return 
from India. 

But perhaps the science of silence ought to 
teach us when not to be silent, as well as 
when to be silent. Certainly there is such 
a thing as an idle and a wrong silence, and 
we shall have to give account for it, as well as 
for our idle words. The ‘ good fellow,” whose 
conversation is so brilliant and charming when 
with strangers, but who has not a word for the 
inmates of his home, is guilty of a wicked silence. 
Jf a lady is at table as a guest, the gentleman 
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brings some topic of social conversation to enter- 
tain her ; should he do less when his wife is the 
only lady present? Should he then sit silent or 
take a letter or newspaper out of his pocket, and 
read it himself? A man and wife enjoying a 
walk together, or a ¢éte-d-téte sweetened by confi- 
dential and affectionate conversation, is a sight 
beautiful before God and man. But too often 
the picture is reversed. He saunters out with 
her, careless and uninterested ; scarcely, during 
the walk, uttering a word. Is not this, to say 
the least, a great abuse of the science of silence ? 
In the hour of absence and of solitude, the 
husband is impressed with a sense of the amiable 
disposition and demeanour of his wife, of her 
unwearied endeavours to promote and perpetuate 
his happiness, and of its being his bounden duty 
to show, by the most unequivocal expressions of 
attachment and of tenderness, his full approba- 
tion of her assiduity and faithfulness. But too 
often these expressions of approbation are not 
forthcoming, and, with a mistaken silence, he 
shrinks from honouring his wife, and represses 
those few words of praise which she so well 
deserves, and would so greatly appreciate. ‘ My 
Master is all very well,” said the dog, “ but I 
wish he had a tail to wag when he is pleased.” 
“In politics,” said Cavour, “nothing is so 
absurd as rancour.” In the same way we may 
say that nothing is so absurd in matrimony as 
sullen silence. Reynolds, in his “ Life and Times,” 
tells of a free and easy person, who passed three 
festive days at the seat of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of ——-, without any invitation, 
convinced (as proved to be the case) that, my 
lord and my lady not being on speaking terms, 








THE QUIVER. 


each would suppose the other had asked him. A 
soft answer turns away wrath, and when a wife 
or a husband is irritated, there is nothing like 
letting a subject drop. Then silence is indeed 
golden. But the silence persisted in, is an instru- 
ment of deadly torture. ‘A wise man by his 
words maketh himself beloved.” To this might 
be added that on certain occasions a fool by his 
obstinate silence maketh himself hated. 

“According to Milton, ‘Eve kept silence in 
“den to hear her husband talk,’” said a gentle- 
man to a lady friend; and then added, in a 
melancholy tone, ‘Alas! there have been no Eves 
since.” Because,” quickly retorted the lady, 
“there have been no husbands worth listening 
to.” Certainly there are too few men who exert 
themselves to be as agreeable to their wives 
(their best friends) as they are to the comparative 
strangers or secret enemies whom they meet at 
clubs and other places of resort. And yet, if it 
is true that, “to be agreeable in our family 
circle is not only a positive duty, but an absolute 
morality,” then every husband and wife should 
say on their wedding-day— 

“To balls and routs for fame let others roam, 

Be mine the happier lot to please at home.” 

There is a time to speak as well as a time to 
be silent, and the best time of all for pleasant 
conversation is the time of meals. We should 
have at least three laughs during dinner, and 
everyone is bound to contribute a share of 
agreeable table-talk, good-humour, and cheerful- 
ness, Even from a physiological point of view, 
“Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
(which will show itself in dispelling sullen 
silence) than a stalled ox, and hatred therewith.” 





OUT 
a= . 
-]s) OST thou feel the slings and arrows 
< By outrageous fortune east ? 
CEA Do they cloud thy sky with sorrows, 


And embitter all thy past ? 


Art thou growing weary-hearted 
With the strife that will not cease? 
Dost thou think thy soul hath parted, 
For all time, with joy and peace ? 
Think not thus. 
Others have the same withstood ; 
’Tis by constant blows that iron 
Grows more powerful for good, 


Though toils environ, 


Every tree is fuller fruited 

For the wound of pruning-shears ; 
Every tree is firmer rooted, 
For the tempests of the years, 


OF TRIBULATION. 


If the fire that burns thee sorely 
Be indeed a fiery cross, 

It refines thee slowly, surely, 
Cleansing all thy gold of dross. 


And the perfect man is builded 
Faster in the evil day ; 

Every loss a cornice gilded, 
Every care a stronger stay. 


So that, though the world grow colder, 
And thy bosom friends be less, 
Thou to every true beholder 
Shalt increase in comeliness. 


So that, out of tribulation, 

Thou shalt have more perfect light, 
And a fuller compensation 

For the darkness of the night, 
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A 
ife 
ike BIBLE STUDY FOR TEACHERS 
- BY A SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 
his S the Sunday-school teacher’s one dispensed with, they are of immense benefit if 
ht Book is the Bible, it goes with- they can be obtained. They are a ‘“‘ Concordance ” 
his out saying that the more he anda “Bible Dictionary.” By the former, any 
knows of it the better he is | 
in - likely todo his work. In spite 
le- = of this—which everyone will 
a iat once say is a truism— 
es systematic Bible study is not 
ly, common among teachers. Many 
ng who have a low ideal of their duty will even go 
art so far as to take to their classes other books, in 
es order to have something to while away the time 
ve which they cannot fill with the lesson. Other 
at teachers will lend books of history, ge« graphy, and 
it science to their scholars, either to study in the 
ly class or to look over at home, with a view to the 
ite discussion of them in the class, The motive in | 
Id this case is a very laudable one, it being to make { 
the scholars acquainted with the surroundings of 
the persons and places of the Bible; but any book 
except the Bible which is introduced into the 
to class is in its wrong place, and is being put to a 
ut wrong use. The teacher who has interesting 
ld story-books and sound scientific works in his 
id library is fortunate, and if he can instruct his é 
of scholars in them at other than school times, he ‘PREPARATION UNDER DIFFICULTIES. | 
ul- will do well; but their possession is not an eR, 
v, bsolutely unmixed good. They have two dis- iba 
) absolutely good, y 
8, advantages : one to their owner, and the other to passage we want may be found, or any idea we 
1 friends who are thinking of trying to serve the have can be traced and verified or refuted by the 
: Master among the young. The danger to the words of Scripture itself; and by the latter we 
owner is that he will be content to look up in gather historical, geographical, and scientific 
his books, at the last moment, just sufficient to facts as to the persons, places, and things which } 
enable him to scramble through his lesson—a _ we find mentioned in the sacred pages. uf 
process which will be found as unpleasant to him- Having provided “the library,” the next point i 
self as to his scholars. The danger to others is is to use it, and that point might take two forms, gl 
that those who cannot afford many books should namely, “reading” and “ study.” Simple read- i 
get the idea that the “ capital works of reference” ing deserves attention even from the most in- f, 
of which some teachers are not ashamed to boast defatigable student, for it serves the twofold a 
are necessary before a teacher can be deemed purpose of impressing the words upon the mind, iA 
fully equipped for his work. and of incorporating into the life the lessons i 
The one book which is essential is the Bible, which lie upon the surface, and which God in i 
and that volume alone is an ample “teacher’s His wisdom and goodness has made so plain that i 
library ” if it be studied. Of Bibles I should say the simplest or most cursory reader cannot fail Wh 
there are but two sorts—those with marginal to see them. Sometimes the reader of the Serip- 
references, and those without ; and if it is sug- tures begins at the first verse of Genesis and f 
gested that those with comments form a third, reads right on to the last verse in the Revelation, , 
I can only say that to my mind such a kind but this is hardly to be recommended. A much i 
is worse than useless to anyone who wishes to better system is to take one book, or group of 
study the Bible or to learn or teach its lessons. books, and read and re-read them until they are 
Obviously, the reference Bible is the one most thoroughly grasped. But the best system un- Hi 
useful, and within the cover of such a book is doubtedly is to read by subjects. This entails 
contained all that is absolutely essential. considerable trouble, unless one of the admirable 
There are, however, two other books which, if series put forth annually by the various “ Bible Hi 
the phrase is permitted, might be called “second- Reading Unions” in the kingdom is adopted. 
ary essentials,” meaning that though they can be By this system one particular subject or lesson 
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is taken, and ali the various portions bearing 


5 
upon it are read in succession, each illustrating 
the other, and helping to elucidate its meaning 


and to impress its substance. 
Bible study, as distinct from this reading, is 
much more laborious, but, on the other hand, it is 
also much more deeply interesting and instructive. 
Its object is to probe the very mind of God—as 
revealed to us in Holy Writ—and to find out as 
many as we can grasp of the hidden things of the 
Almighty. It might almost be said that it is a 
testing of God, for it brings to light the why and 
the wherefore of things, and their result, and 
enables us to judge them by the standard of right 
and truth and justice which the Divine revelations 
themselves supply us with. It is therefore not 
unnatural to expect that some trouble must be 
involved, seeing that it is the effort of the finite 
and sin-stained mind of man to understand what 
it may of the infinite and Divine mind of God. 
Small portions only can be taken for study at 
one time, and these must almost of necessity be 
selected by the student himself. Often one verse 
is chosen, but the better form appears to be to 
take one paragraph—as it appears, for instance, 
in the Revised Version. The first reading of 
the selected portion, if carefully and thought- 
fully made, thinking what each word means, and 
noting each form of expression, will in most 
cases suggest ideas which the words have never 
Some of these will be vague 
impressions as to contrast or agreement with 
other portions. These texts should at once be 
sought, and carefully read and compared with the 
words which suggested them, the concordance 
enabling us to find with readiness whatever text 
we may be in search of. Having settled roughly 
and noted in our note-book these preliminary 
points, we are ready to turn to the thorough study 
of our portion, First, we want to know all our 
Bible, and our dictionary will tell us of the 
particular book of which it is a section. We 
want to know, too, where it was written, and 
to whom, what were the social and_ political 
character and state of the people among whom 
the writer lived, and of those to whom he wrote. 
If we have the reeord of an event, we want full 
details as to the actors in it, the scene of action, 
the result, and the reason it has been recorded, 
History, geography, ethnology, politics, religion— 
nay, every branch of human study—may be 
brought to help us in the study of the Bible, and, 
on the other hand, the study of the Bible induces 
and helps us in the study of all other branches of 
knowledge. I do not mean that all things are 
brought in in connection with every section we 
take up, but that each section leads us into some 
new branch, the final result being not only an 
intimate acquaintance with the Bible, but the ac- 
quirement of a liberal education. 
Having settled the preliminary details 


suggested before. 


which, 
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of course, need only be done once—namely, when 
beginning the study of any particular book—we 
‘an turn to the separate paragraph or subject we 
have selected. Then commences in earnest the 
use of our references, all of which must be care. 
fully looked up. One-half of them at least will 
be found comparatively, if not utterly, useless, 
being merely to similar words, and not to similar 
ideas. On the other hand, some texts bearing on 
the subject will be thought of which are not 
referred to, and these will need finding. We 
must also go just one step further, and that is, 
look up the references to the references. It may 
be thought that that would prove an almost 
endless task, but it is not so. It will very soon 
be found that all the parallel texts are exhausted, 
but it will also often be found that the more 
remote references are the most helpful. When 
all this information has been gathered, the part we 
have selected will be found to be illustrated, en- 
forced, developed, and explained in a manner which 
appears impossible to a mere reader of the Word. 

[t is wonderful, too, how much information may 
be found to be embodied in the Bible alone. As 
I said at first, the teacher who can command the 
standard works, and has time and will to study 
them, is very fortunate ; my object is not to de- 
precate them, but to urge less fortunate teachers 
to become thoroughly familiar with the one 
essential Book, and to aid them in that by show- 
ing what has been found, by many, an effective 
system. I wish, too, to remove, if 1 can, the idea 
that many and expensive books are necessary, or 
indeed the supposition that those who have most 
aids in this way are necessarily the best furnished 
for their work. I would rather go to the opposite 
extreme, for we know “that the man of one book 
is the man to be feared.” We know, too, that 
general information, though so much more widely 
extended now, is not nearly so deep as it was years 
ago, and especially is this to be seen in Bible 
knowledge. Here and there we have scholars 
who are far ahead of those of any former genera- 
tion in acquaintance with and insight into the 
Scriptures, but we do not find whole hosts of men 
to whom the very words and teachings of Holy 
Writ are familiar as they were to the Puritans. 
They were men of one book ; and occasionally ina 
quiet country school we find one who is worthy 
When we do dis- 
cover such a one, we also discover one who is 
loved by his scholars, and one who is entitled to 
the blessing which is promised to those who “ turn 
many to righteousness.” 

It may be urged against Bible study in the 
form in which L have put it that more time would 
be needed than most people call give, The objee- 
tion, if valid at all—which I do not admit—is 
only so with regard to the first few subjects taken 
up. Acquaintance with the Bible grows rapidly, 
and the knowledge acquired on a regular system 


to be called their successor. 
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geems to stick, so that it is rarely necessary to go 
into the same matter twice ; though it is well to 
Jook everything up afresh whenever it freshly 
arises. Familiarity with texts also grows with 
wonderful rapidity, and many a Bible student 
soon finds that, with the Bible he is accustomed 
to use, he can refer at once to many of the texts he 
needs without having to consult his concordance, 
or any other help. Often, indeed, he learns to 
turn to them, and even to unfamiliar texts, 
mechanically, and without even being able to tell 
in what chapter and verse they are. If, however, 
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some time is spent in the work, it is time well 
spent, for it is not alone his own eternal destiny 
which the teacher has to consider, but that of the 
young souls who are entrusted to him. In the 
light of that fact, and of the fact that the Bible 
alone is the Book by means of which he can hope 
to discharge his trust, the time and trouble can 
hardly be grudged, especially as the study will 
be its own reward, opening, as it does, one 
of the most fascinating of intellectual pursuits, 
as well as unlimited growth in personal spiritual 
life. 
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II.—POSITIVE ASPECTS OF HEAVEN. 


BY THE REV. J. HILES HITCHENS, D.D., AUTHOR OF ““ECCE VERITAS,” ETC. 
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f are not dependent for our in- 
formation concerning the realms 
of the redeemed alone upon the 
negations of Holy Writ. There 
are certain definite affirmations 
which cast a flood of light upon 
the future state and occupation 
of the sainted. To these let us 
now turn. 

Heaven is declared to be a place of rest. The 
Apostle says: “There remaineth, therefore, a 
rest for the people of God.” It is a keeping of 
Sabbath, a cessation from all wearisome efforts, 
a deliverance from every employment that either 
perplexes or fatignes. 

Sut it is not the rest of inaction. The words 
of the inspired writer deserve attention when he 
says, “‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, 
for they rest from their labours, and their works 
do follow them.” It is not awork from which 
they rest, but /abowr. The redeemed are ever 
active, but their activity encounters no oppo- 
sition from external forces, and finds no restraint 
from internal weakness. The labour of service 
is entirely removed. It is as natural and as easy 
for them to work as it is for the sun to shed 
forth his brilliant beams, or for the rose to emit 
its delicious fragrance. 

Mohammed represented the blessedness of 
heaven to consist in the luxury of idleness. He 
says, in the Koran, that the sainted are to repose 
on couches, “the linings of which shall be of 
thick silk interwoven with gold ; and the fruit of 
the garden shall be near at hand.” There is to 
be no necessity for the saint to even turn upon 
his couch in order to enjoy the fruits and foun- 
tain-streams, for ‘“ beauteous damsels,” blessed 
with perpetual girlhood, are to be ever at hand 
to supply the need. 


Such is not the Scripture representation of 
heaven ; nor is such the rest that any thoughtful 
Christian would covet. Exemption from action 
in a condition of luxurious ease is no attraction 
to a mind that yearns for truth, or a heart that, 
sensible of its obligations to Jesus, thirsts to show 
its love and gratitude by service. To be a happy 
home, it must be a home of activity. It is 
written that the glorified “serve God day and 
night in His temple.” ‘ They rest not day and 
night,” and yet they have entered into God’s 
rest. The idea conveyed is evidently this—that 
there will be unending and unwearying activity ; 
the sanctified powers of the soul shall be vigor- 
ously employed, but there shall be no fatigue, 
no monotony, no disappointment, nothing that 
shall make the service a labour. 

Isaac Taylor justly remarks, “The idea is in- 
admissible that an instrument wrought up at so 
much expense to a polished fitness for service is 
destined to be suspended for ever on the palace 
walls of heaven as a glittering bauble no more to 
make proof of its temper.” 

The specific character of the employments 
allotted to the redeemed we cannot determine. 
Swedenborg says that when Luther entered the 
spirit-world he had a house, at the open door of 
which he was seated in order to address those 
residents of the spirit-land who passed his way; 
Melancthon was engaged in writing; whilst 
Calvin wandered about talking upon the subject 
of predestination. He further says that the 
Papists, on entering the world of spirits, find 
a council-chamber “in which their prelates 
assemble and consult ;” the Jews trade largely 
in precious stones ; and the English study polities 
and the sciences of which there are teachers and 
preachers. The Swedish mystic describes “a 
house built of marble with a foundation of 
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porphyry,” fitted up internally with a desk, 

shes, an orchestré é it, and says the 
benches, an orchestra, and a pulpit, and says that 
the building is a “gymnasium where young 
persons are initiated into the various arcana of 
77 ” — ~ ‘ wh! a 7} li > 
wisdom.” He tells us also that children who die 
in infancy are delivered to the care of female 
teachers, who instruct them in the language of 
heaven. 

On this point Dr. Cheever says, “There must 
€ a nursery, an infant school in heaven, a peculié 
lt , fant school in ] n, uliar 
training of these buds and blossoms of immortal 
eings. ‘illiam Jay had a similar impression. 
beings.” W j 
Hence he says, “Oh! the pleasing work of a 
mother to rear a child in that better country free 
from sin, perverseness, pain ; without anxiety anc 
fror ; , pain ; without anxiety and 
without fear.” 

1 like manner James Montgomery writes:— 

In like ma James Montgomery writ 


“Beneath the shadow of the Tree of Life 
I mark’d those rescued infants, in their schools, 
By ‘spirits of just men made perfect’ taught 
The glorious lessons of Almighty love.” 


Dr. Dick argued that the sainted would 
prosecute their studies in arithmetic, geometry, 
trigonometry, conic sections, chemistry, anatomy, 
and history. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of “ The 
Gates Ajar,” supposes there will be books and 
pictures in heaven. She says, “ Perhaps there 
will be whole planets turned into galleries of art, 
over which we may wander at will; or into 
orchestral halls where the highest possibilities of 
music will be realised to singer and to hearer. 
‘ Perhaps we shall take journeys to Jupiter 
and to Saturn, and to the glittering haze of 
nebula, and to the site of ruined worlds, whose 
extinct light is yet travelling through space.” 

Such views of the employment of the redeemed 
are after all only speculations, many of them 
realistic and extravagant. We turn from them 
to those disclosures of the service of the celestial 
world which the Bible clearly presents, and leave 
imagination to fill up the outline which is thus 
procured, 

Praise is one occupation: “They rest not day 
and night, saying, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty, who was, and is, and is to come.” We 
must not take too realistic a view of this passage. 
We must not portray the sainted as for ever 
seated upon thrones in concentric circles round 
the central throne, with harps ever in their hands, 
and the new song ever on their lips. There may 
be occasionally the blending of all voices in the 
one grand anthem. But as there is “no temple,” 
the incessant praise will not be formal worship. 
The redeemed are to “walk” with Christ. “The 
Lamb shall /ead them unto living fountains of 
waters.” All the while, however, wherever they 
may walk or wing their way, the praise of God 
and of the Lamb shall dwell in their hearts and 
be upon their tongues. “‘ They sing a new song.” 
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There must then be grateful remembranee, 
The new song is a song of commemoration. It 
will make a distinct allusion to past sin and past 


deliverance. It will embalm the memory of 
Calvary. ‘Thou art worthy to take the book 


and to open the seals thereof, for Thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation.” 

Standing on the Mount of God, the past will 
be ever at the saint’s feet. The life here from 
beginning to end, with all its sins and sorrows, all 
its failures and successes, all its hopes and fears, 
all its tears, and sighs, and prayers, and privileges, 
will stretch out like a perfect picture before him. 
Actions and their results, thoughts and _ their 
fruits, principles and practice, causes and conse- 
quences, will then be traced without difficulty. 

There will be contemplation. John heard the 
redeemed, standing on the sea of glass, singing, 
“ Great and marvellous are Thy works, Lord God 
Almighty ; just and true are Thy ways, Thou 
King of saints.” Such a theme indicates mental 
attention to and consideration of the doings of the 
Infinite. We are told that ‘what we know not 
now we shall know hereafter.” There will be 
disclosures, to the sublimated intellect, of those 
mysteries which now perplex us. The diversi- 
fied dispensations of Providence with humanity 
generally, and with ourselves in particular, will be 
explained ; whilst the grandest of all the Divine 
works—the redemption of our world—will be 
foremost among the subjects for contemplation. 

There will be the recognition and reunion of 
friends, accompanied by saintly converse.‘ Then 
shall we know, even as also we are known.” 
“Caught up together,” “ presented together,” we 
shall “sit together in heavenly places.” We 
shall form part of “the whole family,” the 
“household of God,” where the children will 
surely know one another. As all the capacities 
of the soul will be freed from the restraints of 
the physical nature, the memory will not be cir- 
cumscribed, but enhanced, enlarged, expanded, 
improved, so that we shall not only recognise 
those whom we have intimately known here, but 
shall know the conspicuous saints of God. We 
are to “sit down with” Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, with the host of the redeemed, not surely 
to gaze vacantly upon each other as mutes, but 
to hold fraternal intercourse. Possibly Adain 
will tell of the joyous converse he had with 
Deity in Paradise before the dark moment of his 
fall—Abel narrate how jealousy stimulated his 
brother to the crime of blood—Noah, how stub- 
bornly the ungodly refused his warnings, and 
perished in the deluge—-Moses, how Pharaoh 
and the Egyptians fought against God and sig- 
nally disappeared—David, how he was elevated 
from a lowly to a lofty position among men—St. 
Peter, how, though he denied his Lord, he was by 
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“Out of tribulation 
Thou shalt have more perfect light.” 
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Christ’s love recovered—St. Paul, how, though he 
persecuted the saints, yet he was mercifully and 
miraculously checked—St. John, how, by the oppo- 
sition of Christ’s enemies, he was banished to the 
lonely Patmos—the martyrs, how they were 
stoned, sawn asunder, torn on the rack, and 
burned at the stake—or our own acquaintances 
and friends on earth, how they, after many 
strugglings, reached home. 

But above all will be the beatific vision. The 
“man after God’s own heart” wrote—“ As for 
me, I will behold Thy face in righteousness,” 
The Divine Teacher, when discoursing on “ the 
seatitudes,” depicted the heritage of the righte- 
ous in the words, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” The Apostle John 
summed up his knowledge of the future in the 
language—“ We shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is.” So, after the revelation 
granted the beloved disciple, Christ was first and 
last in his conceptions of heaven, for he says, 
“ His servants shall serve Him; and they shall 
see His face.” 

What will be the particular form in and by which 
God will reveal Himself is a subject frequently 
discussed. Some think the Deity will be seen as 
He was manifest between the Cherubim over 
the ancient ark—by a dazzling glory. Sweden- 
borg says that “the Lord appears in heaven as a 
sun.” But we think the most scriptural and 


probable view of the matter is, that God the Father 


Jesus Christ— 
glory, and the 


will be seen only in the Person of 
“the brightness of the Father's 
express image of His Person.” ‘There is little 
doubt but that the manifestations under the Old 
nm . . 

lestament economy, from the time when the 
Lord talked with Adam in Eden to the time 
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when He walked with the three Hebrew youths 
in the fiery furnace, were manifestations by 
Christ temporarily assuming a sensible form, 
Jesus Himself said, “No man hath seen God 
at any time ; the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him ;” 
“ He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father,” 
The sight of Jesus, as He is, will fully satisfy 
every heart. Socrates rejoiced at the thought 
of conscious intercourse and association with 
Hesiod and Homer; Cicero anticipated the 
society of Cato ; Southey wished to be in heaven 
that he might converse with Shakespeare, Dante, 
and Chaucer ; John Foster delighted to think of 
the future state as “the grand scene for the 
attainment of the fulness of man’s existence ;” 
Robert Hall, subject to days and nights of weary- 
ing pain, conceived of heaven as a state of rest; 
Wilberforce, with a warm heart amid cold con- 
ventionalities, expressed his idea of the better 
land as being a region of love. But all con- 
ceptions are lost in the apostolic desire “to 
be with Christ, which is far better” than all 
else. That is the consummation of bliss. 

As “oer a million lamps a single sun will 
shine pre-eminent,” so above all the glories of that 
better land the saint expects to see the beauty of 
his Saviour, Ignorant of all topographical par- 
ticulars concerning heaven, it is enough for the 
Christian to know that, as it is the presence of 
the monarch that makes the court, so, not simply 
congenial scenes and associations, but the pres- 
ence of Jesus, will constitute heaven. This 
thought makes him long to “mount the narrow 
staircase of the grave, that leads out of this 
uncertain twilight into the serene mansions of 
the life eternal.” 
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74,0! a band of children playing 
1G Down the village lane ; 
G=* Forth the group is gone a-maying; 
Joyful is their strain ; 
Hear the words their hearts are saying : 
Past is winter’s rain, 
Birds are singing, 
Flowers are springing, 
May is come again. 


Welcome be thy happy measure ; 
We its gladness share ; 
Praise the Giver for His treasure 
Lavished everywhere ; 
And we feel amid the pleasure, 
When the fields were bare, 
Dreary showers 
Brought the flowers, 
Made the May so fair. 
S. S. McCurry. 
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“ Forth the group is gone a-maying ; 
Joyful is their strain.” 


> SONG.”—/. 4:8. 
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CHAPTER I.—YOUNG MAN AND MAIDEN, 





WF kD 
October 
morning in 
the North 
Country. 
A back- 
ground of 
hills, 


all bare 


low 






save one, dark with pine 
few 
storm - tossed 


and fir, Nearer, a 
stunted, 
beeches, whose lingering 
leaves gleam yellow and 
brown and red, and come 
rustling down over the old 
dyke, 
border of 
the 
winds up from a village 
out of sight to the little 
railway station. 


grey making a 


brightness to 
which 


steep road 





The morning express for the South is nearly due, 
but there are few people on the wind-swept platform, 
after the 
sporting season, an old woman carrying poultry in a 


One or two gentlemen returning South 


basket, another woman in new widow’s mourning, 
accompanied by a tall girl and a slim lad, also in 


mourning. Beside them stands a strong trunk, on 
which is placed a big tartan shawl and a little straw 
basket. The contents of that basket are buried under 
some richly red-berried sprays of the rowan tree. It 
is clear that one of that group is going on a long 
journey. 

How much there is to say in those last moments ! 


And how little one does say! Then the train is 
signalled. The engine comes in sight at the 
curve, 


“Margaret, you will be sure to write regularly,” 
says the widow. ‘‘ Remember, we are two together 
here, and you are one away by yourself.” 

“Tam not likely to forget, mother,” answers the 
guh. “ 


ln « " 7 
Be sure to go 


briskly home, mother, and, 
after this cold outing, have a cup of tea.—You will 
have to look after her, now, Robert.” 

The lad is younger than the girl, and there is a 
quiver about his lips which she sees, and purposes to 
arrest. 

“ Robert,” she cries, ‘ 
van. Thank you, dear. 
good-bye.” 


‘see my box into the luggage- 

And now, mother, good-bye, 
There is a passionate strength in her 
clasping arms, but the clear voice is steady, and the 
blue eyes are not dimmed, though perhaps a little 
of the shell-pink brightness has faded from the face 





round which the bright hair waves in the breeze like 
an aureole, 

“Oh, Margaret !” 
garet ; remember what your father used to say— 


sobbed the widow, “ my Mar- 


that ‘life comes to us how we take it, and goes on 


with us how we make it.’ And you are going so far 


away !” 

The girl’s embrace seems to uphold even in its 
clinging. 

“T’m only going away because you like me to be 
with somebody you know rather than nearer at hand 
with somebody different. And Ill do my very best. 
and she 
The old 
dame with the basket labours up the high step after 
her. There is another traveller in the carriage before 


Good-bye, mother. Good-bye, Robert ;” 


springs lightly into a third-class carriage. 


them, but Margaret does not even see him, as she 
stands up in the doorway and waves her last fare- 
well. But the other traveller sees the little group 
on the platform. It makes a picture to which the 
least imagination can easily supply the story. 

Oh, low hills, and distant pine wood, and nearer 
autumn glories, what is this mist which rises and 
shuts you out as the train starts again on its south- 
ward race ? 

Margaret raised her hands to her face. But no! 
she must not break down even yet. Was not the 
old neighbour with the poultry watching her? and 
she would return to-morrow, and must not be able to 
rend her mother’s heart by any recital of how her 
girl had “ given way.” 

She sat down and gazed steadily out of window, 
The 


other traveller, a young man of vigorous limb, with 


not to meet the old woman’s peering gaze. 


a Glengarry bonnet pushed up from his broad fore- 
head, seemed paying no heed to anything but his 
newspaper. He knew how the girl was feeling. 
Three hours earlier, he too had said good-bye to his 
native place, and the graves of his own people. 

‘** And so you are fairly off to the South, Margaret,” 
remarked the old dame. 
mother to be left with only the bit laddie. 
young folks never heed those things. 


“Tt’ll be waesome for your 
But 
Couldna ye 
have got a situation at the Castle? They are gener- 
ally glad of a smart lassie.” 

Now the Castle was the laird’s house, where there 
might be high wage, and good cooking, and excellent 
service, but where there was neither the love nor the 
fear of God, nor any righteous household guidance 
Margaret evaded the old lady’s question on this point 
by sticking to her former remarks. 

“It is my mother who likes me to go,” she said, 
“because I am to go to a lady whom she knew 
when she was a girl herself.” 

“ Ah, well!” said the old dame, with a portentous 
sigh, “it’s hard on your mother, it is, just when 
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she must have thought she might be looking forward 
to keep servants of her own, to be put back again, 
and have to send her own daughter out, and to take 
She’ll 
ha’ to eat sair-won bread,” said the old woman, who 
did not mean to be unkind or unfeeling : 
only one of those who like to handle and comment 
on the burdens of life, to show their weight, rather 
than to estimate the streneth which can bear them 


to plain seam and sick-nursing for herself. 


she was 


cheerily onwards. 

“T suppose your father must have been getting on 
very well,” she went on. But he’d only had the 
up-hill bit of the way. <A ean’t make a 
I reckon your mother would not 


“ 


mason 
business in a day. 
get much for his bits of stones, and the good-will of 
the jobs he had in hand?” 

“The incoming man dealt very fairly with us, 
and my 
most—that my 


” 


“ 


answered Margaret, with loyal discretion, 


mother got what she cared for 
brother is to go on learning father’s trade, as father 
And he’ll take my brother into 


employment away 


meant he should, 


gets 


his house when mother 
from home.” 

* Ah, weel, a mason’s a good trade, and will go wi 
a lad all over the world. I wonder ye did not think 
It would have been genteeler 


than service, and ye’re no that bad-looking but ye’d 


of a trade for yesel. 


have done well in a show-room.,” 

“ T chose service,” said Margaret, “ because it will 
give me the life most like what I should have had in 
father’s house, if he had lived.” 

She spoke with a quiet dignity which checked the 
gossip, Who murmured apologetically— 

“Weel, weel, each to his taste. That’s every- 
body’s right.” 

Margaret lifted the rowans from her basket, and 
took out a long grey stocking in process of knitting, 
on which her fingers were soon actively employed, 

* Aye, ye ken the hand o’ the diligent maketh 
rich,” said the old woman, with a sarcastic smile. 
“But that’s not the way to riches nowadays. Ye 
can get them so cheap machine-made, that that’s 
hardly worth doing.” 

“The hand-knit last three times as long as 
the machine-made,” answered Margaret. “And I 
do this when I could not be doing anything else. 
And it is nice to be able to get things out of 
oneself,” 

She was quite unconscious that the young man in 
the corner heard her simple philosophy. He needed 
it just then. For he was going out into a far land, 
bare of all but his own strong young manhood. He 
had looked his last on the fields which his forefathers 
had tilled from generation to generation. He had 
left the old neighbourhood where his honest name had 
been so long held in humble veneration, and was 
going forth wkere he would be but one in a crowd— 


a mere new-comer. He felt as if he did not heed all 


this so much for himself, as that he resented that the 
godly patient lives of his forefathers had reaped so 
little and had left so faint a record, 


It did seem so 
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hard! But Margaret’s chance phrase had for him a 
significance beyond her meaning—as every good word 
from a pure heart always has. Was he not himself 
the outcome of his silent, simple forbears? Let 
him take heed to do them justice in himself, and 
be thankful! Had he not strength to labour? was 
not that better than riches, being itself their source ? 
Had he not a heart which by loving would win 
love? Had he not a character, which, if honourable, 
would be surely honoured by those whose honour is 
of worth? The quaint lines of the old poet came 
into his head— 


*“*Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
Who having nothing, yet hath all.” 


And there was a bright, practical side, as there 
Was it not a future 
a life in the land 
led one—for is not stern neces- 
sity One would fell 
own share of the primeval forest, and turn the wood- 
Jand monarchs into beam, and rafter, and threshold, 


is ever, to all true philosophy. 
worth 





going forward towards 
Lord 


whither the 
God’s surest leading ? one’s 


and chimney nook, and would have home-made 
furniture, and wear home-made clothes, and would 
have thoughts of one’s own, and would be able 
to lay down simple ways of being and doing good, 
without that rust of 


tion seize so swiftly and surely on even 


fear of moth and conven- 
which 
the best things where human existence is changing 
“It is nice to 
And if his 
thoughts of such a’ future suddenly crystallised into 
Youth 


is the time for dreams ; only let it take heed to do 


to human decay and destruction. 
be able to get things out of oneself.” 


a sweet household picture, who shall blame ? 


naught to hinder such dreams from coming true! 
The old woman with the poultry presently alighted, 

prosperity. 

Other people got in and got out at intervals longer 


with a grudging wish for Margaret’s 


or shorter, among them an elderly minister, and a 
weary-looking young mother with a child in her 


arms and another at her side. Margaret took the 
little child on her knee, and relieved the mother by 
amusing it at the window. She had the baby too, 
for a little while. She gave up her corner seat to a 
crippled lady. She rendered some assistance to the 
old gentleman who was irritated over a refractory 
luggage strap. After that he grew chatty, and 
proved a most edifying and diverting companion, 
though the conversation lay chietly between him 
and the young man in the other corner, Margaret 
going on quietly with her knitting, as unobtrusive 
as the oil which keeps a machine working sweetly. 
sut_ she made herself useful and acceptable to the 
end of the journey. She gave a spray of her rowans 
to the lame girl who got in at a big, dirty junction, 
and who looked longingly at them. She shared her 
sandwiches with the children. And when the lines 
of dull London suburbs warned her that she was 
drawing near her destination, she produced a bottle 
of water and a napkin, and refreshed her dusty face. 
For in the household ways of her father’s cottage she 
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had been trained in habits as dainty as those of the 
highest lady of the land. Dirty she might have to 
be at times, in conflict with dirt, but never in neglect 
of it. 

The lad in the corner saw all. The old minister 
had elicited from “ 
into London service, and from the youth that he was 
going to seek his fortune far beyond the seas. That 


the lassie,” that she was going 


was all. When the train drew into the big station, 
and Margaret rose up, the young man came forward 
to hand out her basket and wraps. 

“Is there anybody to meet you?” he asked. 
Those were the very first words he had addressed 
directly to her. 

“Tthink not,” she said ; “my new mistress must 
be too feeble to come so far. But I can take a 
cab,” 

Innocent of much of the world’s evil as she cer- 
tainly was, the scrupulous delicacy of discretion 
which was joined with her innocence would keep her 
as safe in London streets as was Spenser’s Una with 
her lion in the wilderness. 

How he would like to help her in some way! But 
in her loneliness their brief acquaintance gave no 
warrant for such a courtesy. The lad was not one 
of those who intrude on friendlessness and simplicity. 
Nor was Margaret one of those who are so intruded 
upon. 

But as she stepped upon the platform, a lady came 
down it, looking carefully at the carriages that she 
passed, When she saw this girl, she came straight 
towards her. , 

“You are Margaret Ede, from the North, going to 
service with Mrs. Foster, at Church Corner, Swinton,” 
she said. “IT have come té6 put you safely on your 
way to her.” 

“Oh, thank you, ma’am, I am so glad !” said Mar- 
garet. There was certainly assurance and helpful- 
ness in every trait of the stranger, kindliness in her 
beaming eyes, power in her resolute mouth. She 
Was not a young woman ; she had reached that time 
of life when, unless soul and character shine through, 
beauty grows as dim as a painted window with no 
light behind. Her dress was like herself, not fashion- 
able nor costly, only exactly appropriate to the 
woman—a dress in which one could work or walk 
or bend over a suffering bed, or romp with a little 
child. She stood upon the platform like a living 
sunbeam. And yet when one looked 
agony-lines in the bright face. Those firm lips must 


ain one saw 





have been clenched in their day, those ready hands 
had been wrung in anguish. Thank God for any 
who thus show us what can be made out of suffering 
and sorrow—aye, and sometimes out of sin! 

“Tam Miss Rhoda Newton,” she said. ‘‘ And 
now we must get your boxes, What a crowd there 
is round the luggage-van !” 

The young man felt he might offer his service now. 

“The train stops for a few minutes,” he said ; “I 
will get out and get it for you.” 
“Thank you very much,” replied Miss Newton, 
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cordially. To let people help one is the easiest way 
of giving the purest pleasure. 

“My name is on the box, sir,” said Margaret, 
simply. How could he know it the better for that, 
seeing he did not know her name? for he had not 
heard how the lady addressed her; but Margaretis 
village mind had not yet realised what an utter 
stranger she was among her new surroundings. Yet 
he said nothing ; he was sure he would not mistake 
that neat brown box he had seen on the little 
Northern platform. There it was, bearing the in- 
scription, “Margaret Ede.” 

A pretty name! Better than that, a good whole- 
some name, thoroughly appropriate to her who bore it. 
He was glad he would be able to remember her by 
it. 

“There it is,” he said, “and your journey’s very 
near its end now. But I shan’t stop, even to eat or 
rest, for three or four hours more. And I shall be 
going on away from home for weeks and weeks.” He 
scarcely knew what made him say so much. Poor 
fellow ! he had not had very many to wish him well, 
and his heart had warmed to this girl, going forth 
like himself into the wide world, and going so bravely 
and sweetly. 

Margaret raised her quiet eyes. 

“ Good-bye, sir,” she said, “and thank you. I hope 
you'll have a pleasant journey and a safe arrival.” 

“And a prosperous coming back at the right 
time,” said Miss Newton. As she looked at him 
their eyes met. She saw that in his which made her 
hold out her hand to him. 

“ Good-bye,” she said. Her tone gave the simple 
phrase its old benedictory meaning, “God be with 
you.” 

“If IT was a mother, and had a boy with a face 
like that,” she thought to herself, “ I should ask God 
that every good woman he met might spare him a 
blessing and a prayer.” 

She said aloud, “Come along, Margaret ; I will put 
you into a cab which will take you to your mistress’s 
door, for I am not going straight back to Swinton 
myself.” 

“ How strange it is one should happen to see such 
nice people just as one is going quite away!” thought 
the lad, as he again took seat in the train. Perhaps 
something added, “ How hard it is!” But the God 
of Life and Death is also the God of our partings 
and our meetings, our comings and our goings. He 
shows us something for a moment. And He has 
thereby given us an ideal and an aspiration for years 
to come. 

CHAPTER II.—BISSETT’S BEQUEST. 
SWINTON is only a parish now, but it was once a 
village by itself, when it was very dear to old-fash- 
ioned Swintonians, who believed in its mineral well 
and in its ghost story, who knew that a great battle 
had been fought in it, and who reckoned up the 
famous men who owned Swinton for their birthplace. 
But in the march of progress Swinton had not been 
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fortunate. The Metropolitan Railway came to Swin- 
ton, and in the course of its engineering the mineral 
well vanished. They built the railway station on the 
site of the dreary old house with the poplar trees 
where the ghost had “ walked,” and the ghost evi- 
dently travelled away in the first train without a 
return ticket. A fae- 
tory which emitted very evil smells was built on the 


So did other old Swintonians. 


scene of the famous battle, and the noxious fumes 
entered the back windows of the best houses in Swin- 
ton, and drove the inhabitants out at the front doors. 
Very few of the factory hands were familiar Swinton 
folk. 
was slack or brisk, or wages high or low. 
they be expected to care that the great poet who 
“The Pleasures of Repose” was born in the 


They were people who came and went as work 
How can 


wrote 
big brick house just opposite the church, or that the 
unhappy queen of Richard II. had slept in Royal 
Lane, in a palace of which the sole remaining vestige 
is the gable over the butcher's shop ? 

Yet signs of the old corporate Swinton life can still 
One of these is the way in which the 
chief ecclesiastical building is always called “ Swinton 
Church ” instead of “St. Peter's.” Another is Bad- 
with its twenty-four little two- 
roomed tenements set round its long, narrow green. 


be traced. 


gers Almshouse, 


When Death now makes a vacancy among the twelve 
old men or the twelve old women who reap the 
benefit of Badger’s foundation, the rector and the 
churchwardens, who are its trustees, have quite a 
search for a candidate to fulfil the requirements of 
the good Badger, who desired to limit his help to 
such as had been born and had lived all their lives in 
the parish of St. Peter's, Swinton. 

Another similar quaint survival of ancient chavity 
is “ Bissett’s Bequest,” “for the yearly placing out in 
service of three fatherless maidens whose parents 
shall have been born and baptised in Swinton parish, 
shall 
credit during their lifetime.” 


and have maintained a good character and 

Nobody knows much about Bissett, except that his 
Christian name was Christopher, and that he and 
vaults 
Church,” as is announced by a tablet on the wall of St. 
Peter’s. There is a Swinton tradition—fast being 
forgotten—that the 
fatherless servant maiden, and that it was in recog- 


“his dear wife Joan, lye in y°® under y° 


said wife Joan was herself a 
nition of the virtues he had found in her that her 
There are two 
dim pictures hanging in the vestry called “ the Bissett 
Portraits.” 


worthy husband made his bequest. 


If you stand in a particular light and 
yvaze very attentively, you can discern a rubicund 
face and a gold chain in the one, and a pair of dark 
eyes and a white ruff in the other. 

That honest face and those dark eyes have gone on 
year after year, silently watching while the Bissett 
trustees sat round the green-cloth covered table, and 
discussed what Bissett had exactly meant by the terms 
of his will. Of late this discussion, like that over 
the Badger Almshouses, had grown livelier and more 


elaborate every year. Formerly there was no ditfir 
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culty in the matter. Then there were plenty of 
orphan girls, whose decent fathers and mothers had 
fulfilled the most rigorous letter of the trust, and 
whose respectable birth and breeding had always 
secured them ready offers of “ places ” in the kitchens 
or nurseries of Church Square or Park Place, which 
they had accepted without question or doubt. 

But now girls of the right type grew fewer, and cir- 
cumstances more varied, It had long ago been decided 
that as the “ maidens ” were described as “ fatherless,” 
and not as “orphan,” the word “ parent” might be 
limited to the one already named, and that the girls’ 
The next 
limitation that was broken down concerned “character 


mothers might have come from anywhere. 


and credit.” There were many stiff arguments over the 
precise meaning of those words. They too were soon 
taken to concern only the male parent. Presently, 
even as regarded the fathers, “ character and credit” 
came to be accepted rather in a legal than a social 
sense. And at the very date when our story begins 
there had been a new departure, which was hailed by 
the social scientists of the Swinton Debating Club 
as a small sign of a great stride in the march of 
progress, 

This new departure was the admission that “ placing 
out in service” did not necessarily mean domestic 
service, but rather any start in life. 

One of the warmest advocates of this change was 
Mr. Hodson, the lucifer-match manufacturer. He 
said that it was altogether too bad—a relic of a 
domineering and narrow-minded age—that the hand 
of help and furtherance should only be extended on 
condition of the acceptance of an inferior and servile 
rank of life. Why should not women have as wide 
a field as men ? Why should they not be left equally 
Why should 
the world be deprived of the benefit of any special 


free to exercise their peculiar tastes ? 


gifts which had been bestowed on them ? 

The rector, the Rev. Robert Walsh, and an old 
lawyer, Mr. 
whispered together while Mr. Hodson was speaking. 


Bayes, two out of the five trustees, 
There seemed accord between them, and it was Mr. 
Bayes who essayed to answer Mr. Hodson. 

Mr. Bayes asked what made any rank of life 
inferior or servile 2? Was it not public opinion ? Was 
public opinion always reliable? Was it many cen- 
turies ago since medical men were contemptuously 
called “ leeches,” and regarded, socially, as scarcely 
Were the low estate 
and little worth of sick-nurses matters of the very far 
past? 
field as men, he quite agreed with that, therefore he 
thought it was better for them to have a field pecu- 
liarly their own rather than have to fight over a share 
of the men’s field. He thought there was plenty of 
scope for peculiar tastes in that field. As for de- 
priving the world of any benefit to be derived from 
the exercise of special gifts, he would be the very 
last to do it. 
a view to special gifts. 


above barbers or corn-cutters ? 


As for the right of women to have as wide a 


But we cannot organise the world with 
We have reason to believe 
that if they are special there are few obstacles they 
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will not surmount. <A father does not withhold his 
son from commercial or professional life on the 
chance of his proving a poet or a painter. As for 
those women.who have best enriched the world with 
song or story—have they not been, in their places, 
singularly domestic women, with well-marked fe- 
minine characters, so that their genius has taken 
form from their womanly, household lives? That was 
how he looked at domestic service—as simply the 
doing for hire what all women should delight to do 
for love, and the doing anything for hire did not 
mean that it was not done in love. The labourer was 
worthy of her hire, whether it came as wage from a 
master, or as maintenance from a father. There was 
no doubt—at least he had no doubt—that in an ideal 
life every middle-aged woman should have a house- 
hold of her own to care for. That could not aiways 
be in the present state of the world, but ought they 
not to endeavour to guide the world towards it? Did 
not domestic service prepare a woman for this, if it 
fell to her lot? Did it not offer her the best substi- 
tute if the reality was withheld? He maintained 
that whatever a woman’s future lot might be, she 
had gained, and not lost, by a previous training in 
domestic service. 

As he sat down, up jumped one of the other 
trustees, the churchwarden, Mr. Peter Brown. He 
was an ironmonger, and had been a_ blacksmith. 
Everybody knew he was not a good speaker. No 
rounded periods would flow from him. But the 
lawyer and the rector turned towards him with 
sincere interest. For they knew he would give them 
facts and honest feelings bred of those, though his 
inferences from them might be very different from 
their own, 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ you know more than I do 
of most of the subjects as come before us in this 
room, and then its my place to hear what you have 
to say, and to vote according. But maybe L’ve stood 
nearer this matter than most of you have, and I 
think Mr. Hodson has hit the right nail on the head. 
It’s very fine what Mr. Bayes says, but how would 
he like a daughter of his to be kept at work from 
six o'clock in the morning till after midnight, for 
twelve or fourteen pounds a year, and ‘ Good-morning, 
we don’t want you after next month,’ at last? I 
know what I’m talking about. I had a sister in 
place, and that was what she had to do. And she’s 
not one: it’s being done on every hand—gals up in 
the morning, putting the house in order, and hindered 
in their work because the gentlemen won't come 
down to breakfast, and then kept up at night to 
answer the bells when the gentlemen come in late 
after taking their own pleasure. And such sleep as 
they get, it’s either with a child or two in the room, 
or with the black-beetles. An’ they ain’t to wear 
such and such a thing—and they are to wear caps, 
though it ain’t counted what a hole they make in 
such wages as theirs—an’ they’re never to want a 
walk, and followers ain't allowed. I don’t go in for 
girls not being kept strict—or boys either, for that 
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matter—but if a lass sees her young missuses thinking 
o nothing but dress and gadding about, how’s she to 
understand they are such bad things for her? And 
yasn’t my sister jeered at because she asked one of 
her master’s children to lend her a history of England ? 
And they sent her down a child’s story-book instead ! 
With all due deference to Mr. Bayes, didn’t that show 
that they did not think domestic work was good for 
the mind? And then, talking about saving and 
providing for old age, how is it to be done? If a 
girl of twenty got sixteen pounds a year and saved 
half of it—and she couldn’t save more, for whoever 
worked wore out, no matter how little finery they had 
—-then she’d be sixty year old before she got four 
hundred pounds; and then the Goverment would 
give her twelve pounds a year interest, or rather more ; 
if she gave it up all out, and took no thought of any- 
body who was to come after her, and bought an 
annuity. And how many could dothat? Are there 
many who never had a day’s illness, or a month out 
o’ work, or an old father or mother to help, or a young 
brother to give a hand to? It can be only those who 
live a life not worth living that can possibly provide 
for old age. It was very fine saying every woman 
ought to have a home of her own. Every day it was 
getting harder for men to find bread for themselves, 
without thinking 0’ wives and children. He’d seen 
ten men that morning who had come into London 
because they could not get work out of it, and he 
could tell them beforehand they wouldn't find work 
in it, not unless they shouldered somebody else out 
of theirs. And begging Mr. Bayes’ pardon again, 
domestic service did not teach girls how to be wives 
to working men. They got no idea o’ money, which 
they could not get, an’ a great idea o’ feeding, 
because they got the leavings of the gluttony o’ the 
dining-room, and all sorts of foolish ways from their 
missus, which they started to air on their own 
account so soon as they were free from her. No, the 
times were past when one class was to be sacrificed to 
another, and one girl was supposed to be born to scrub 
that another might keep her hands white. Let a 
working man’s daughters, instead of learning extrava- 
gant ways while living like paupers in another 
man’s house, get their bread like his boys did, and 
take it home and give their own families the benefit 
of it.” 

Mr. Bayes and the rector had exchanged many 
significant glances during Mr. Peter Brown’s speech, 
and as he sat down, they whispered to each other for 
a moment, and then Mr. Bayes again arose and ad- 
dressed the little audience. 

He had listened, he said, to Mr. Brown with deep 
interest, and he grieved to say that he was sure Mr. 
Brown had not overstated his side of the argument. 
But was not every good thing liable to abuse? If 
Mr. Brown went round to the police station, he would 
see a crowd of ill-used wives telling the story of the 
violence or neglect of unworthy husbands. Would 
Mr. Peter Brown therefore abolish matrimony? He, 
Mr. Bayes, maintained that domestic life, in one phase 
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“*Remember what your father used to say.’ ’’—p. 419. 


or the other, was the natural career for women—and 
therefore—mind, he said, therefore, it must be care- 
fully watched and guarded and upheld in its true 
position, with all its duties and rights. He 
quite ready to admit the disadvantages and_ evils 
which had gathered round it, as things now stood. 
The wage which Mr. Brown had mentioned was quite 
inadequate for any woman who truly discharged the 
functions of a domestic servant, but it was really far 
above the worth of the miserable, perfunctory work 
often tendered in its stead ; because if people were 


was 


wise they would see that was worth less than nothing. 


The really good servant suffered by being kept at the 
level of the bad one, because people had grown so 
used to the latter that they despaired of finding any- 
thing else. 

“There is not time,” said Mr. Bayes, ‘for me to go 
categorically over all that Mr. Brown has said. In 
truth, small as some of his details seem, they have 
the sterling quality which always belongs to facts: 
they are widely related, and open up deep social 
problems. Both the rector and I are ready to admit 
that there is no true wisdom in trying to keep old 
customs in the same place during transition times. 
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That is to destroy them forever. When everything 
js moving they must move too, just as while you 
flit, you must take down the household gods. You 
may put them out of sight for a while in packing- 
cases. Or you have a good opportunity for re- 
pairing or cleaning them. But in the end, you 
hang them up again. The rector and I are agreed 
that if the other trustees shall determine that ‘ put- 
ting into service’ shall be understood as ‘ starting 
into life, then we will offer no opposition, beyond 
recording on the minutes a protest that, personally, 
we believe the original reading to be the truest, 
wisest, and most generally advantageous.” 

There was a general murmur of approval from the 
others, and then the gentlemen proceeded to go 
throngh the statement of the candidates for the 
bequest, and their testimonials. It had leaked out 
in Swinton that this year a wider margin than usual 
would be probably attached to Bissett’s conditions, 
and Mr. Hodson now made a great parade of pro- 
ducing two or three “humble petitions,” coming, as 
he said, “from most proper and eligible candidates, 
although people who would not have come forward 
under the old servile terms.” 

There were seven candidates in all. Two were 
easily disposed of. One had no connection with 
Swinton: the father of another had been a fraudu- 





lent bankrupt, through whom many Swinton people 
had suffered heavily. A third wished “ 
prenticed to a ballet-master,” at which all the gentle- 


to be ap- 


men shook their heads, and she would have been 
dropped without discussion but for Mr. Hodson, 
who argued the point. “The girl’s family was 
respectable,” he said ; “the ballet-master who was 
named was also respectable. Why these invidious 
imputations ?” 

The rector sighed heavily. Mr. Bayes answered 
with perfect good-humour that here was the difficulty 
of attempting to deal with these individual cases of 
taste or gift. If there was a similar bequest for the 
henetit of boys, he was sure the trustees would not 
allot it to one who said he wanted to be a poet. 
Yet many poets were perfectly respectable, and some 
even made money by their profession. He did not 
think the matter need be pursued farther. And every 
one—except Mr. Hodson—heartily agreed with him. 

Another candidate was disposed of because she 
was barely of full age, and would have a chance to 
try again at the next distribution. The claims of 
the remaining three were then carefully gone into, 
Mr, Bayes reminding his colleagues that the bequest 
need not be distributed to any three maidens unless 
they were all fit and proper people, but might be 
carried on to the next year, when candidates might 
be more numerous and eligible. But beyond a few 
minor points raised, which were easily satisfied by 
those making themselves responsible for the presen- 
tation of the petitions, there was no demur to those 
three candidates, and there was nothing more to do 
than to prepare the formal statement of their cases 
which was always aflixed to the vestry door on the 
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day when the award was publicly made, after divine 
service, special for the occasion. 

“TI hope the gentlemen remark,” smirked Mr. 
Hodson, “that two of my eases are among the 
satisfactory ones. That absurd limitation of domestic 
service would have shut out two very desirable 
candidates.” 

“And I hope Mr. Hodson observes,” said Mr. 
Bayes, “that it would have included one who seems 
the most desirable candidate of all, and whose case 
certainly best fulfils the spirit of Bissett’s conditions.” 

“What are the three names, then?” asked Mr. 
Brown, 

“ Louisa Rendall, Emily Thornton—and Margaret 
Ede,” replied Mr. Bayes. 


CHAPTER III.—IN THE CHURCHYARD. 





f= SS SS ST. PETER’s, Swinton, 
or “Swinton Church,” 
was a big building with 
a high, narrow tower, 
standing back from the 
roadway, behind a 
crowded churchyard, 

where, before the date 
of our story, funerals had 





’ ceased to be made, and 
es” whence, therefore, the tide of 
living grief had receded, leaving it 
orderly enough, but somewhat bare 
and desolate. The parishioners passed down its 
broad pathway for their Sunday services, but few 
ever wandered among its by-paths, over which the 
grass was stealing. Even such dreary neatness as 
the place had, was due less to any assiduity of 
remembering love, than to the honest industry of the 
old care-taker. 

But there was one grave which had once attracted 
much Swintonian interest and wonderment. It was 
a long, narrow, grassy mound lying a little off the 
broad path to the church porch. For years it had 
had neither mark nor adornment save a tiny iron 
headmark bearing no name nor date. All of a sud- 
den, one Easter morning, there lay upon that grave a 
perfect glory of a wreath, Loving hands must have 
made it and put it there, for the dew seemed almost 
wet on its wealth of primroses and violets. Each 
worshipper paused and looked at it, and it carried its 
Easter message to many a town-cabined heart which 
had nearly forgotten the radiance of dawns, and the 
freshness of spring hedge-rows. It seemed to have a 
special significance by appearing ona grave which 
none knew and which nobody had cared about for so 
long, by bearing testimony to that resurrection power 
of human love which alone lends worth to the immor- 
tality of human life. It stirred many an old memory 
in the strangers who gazed upon it, and in that morn- 
ing’s service, the names of more than one long-lost 
and half-forgotten prodigal mingled in prayers from 
which they had vanished for years. 
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Never again was that grave quite bare, even though 
it sometimes had only a few daisies or a sprig of holly. 
Every Sunday morning the little children and the old 
folks looked to see what was there, but people ceased 
to wonder about it, as people will cease to wonder 
about whatever is familiar. 

And now, on a fair October morning—the sunshine 
melting in a golden mist—Swinton church gate stands 
open for a public service. It is the day for the 
bestowal of the Bissett Bequest. 

Not many people attend the brief ceremonial. A 
few little children have passed inside hand-in-hand. 
Two or three old dames have hobbled up the path- 
way. They took the Bissett Bequest in their own 
time, and regard their presence on these occasions as 
“a piece of proper respect.” Then a young girl 
wearing 4 hat and feather goes swiftly in, and takes 
a seat in the great square pew near the font. That 
is Louisa Rendall. 

“Ts not that real pretty ?” says one old crone to 
the other, pointing to the grave we know about. It 
has a fresh decoration to-day, a mass of brilliant 
autumn leaves, among which nestles a rich spray of 
rowan. 

“ Well, I s’pose it is, Miss Wills,” returns the other 
grudgingly. ‘ But I like proper flowers, like them 
big dahlias at the greengrocer’s.” 

“ Here comes Miss Newton,” whispered Miss Wills : 
“and who ’s the gal she ’s got with her?” 

“That’s Mrs. Foster’s new servant,” whispered 
Mrs. Box, “for I saw her taking in her milk this 
She ’s the one 


” 


morning. She’s to get the bequest. 
with the name we don’t know—Margaret Ede. 
* And here comes Emily Thornton,” rejoined Miss 
Wills. “My word! I thought she was a boy! I 
don't hold with gals cutting their hair short and 
wearing cloth caps.” 
“Shell be getting rare good wages soon, and only 


working her regular hours too, just like a man!” 
returned the other, enviously. “And here come 


Miss Bayes an’ her father’s articled clerk. 
No fears of a girl 


L suppose 
that will be a match by-and-by. 
with money wanting sweethearts.” 
“There are old maids of all ranks, [ think, Mrs. 
Box,” said Miss Wills, with grotesque dignity ; “ and 
there ’s those of them who have refused more offers 
than some had.” And with 
that shot, she walked into the church. The other 


married women ever 


followed silently, leaving Miss Bayes and her 
companion sauntering up the path. 
“Let us read the names and addresses of the 


the young lady, 
it be horrid to 
und destiny posted 


said 
“ Mustn’t 
have your name, description, 


candidates, Mr. 
pausing in the porch. 


Graham,” 


up in public? But of course these people have 
different feelings from ours.” 

“T don’t see that it is any worse than what goes 
answered Hugh Graham, who 
“Our 


bursary lists are posted up, with the announcement 


on at our colleges,” 


was fresh from a northern University. 


of the schools we were taught in, and the exact 
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value of the prizes we have won, or the presentations 
we have received. What is there to be ashamed 
of ?” 

“Ah, but that is all honour and glory, and you 
have grand careers opening before you,” said Miss 
Bayes. “ With these poor things it is just a matter 
of earning their bread in the best way they can, 
Must it not be strange to have nothing to think of 
in the future but the sordid anxiety of earning 
one’s bread ?” 

“Is it not more sordid to get one’s bread without 
earning it, in one way or another?” rejoined the lad, 
who was a reader of Carlyle and Ruskin, and who 
was fond of airing their ethics, though he might 
have shrunk from some practical applications thereof, 
“ But let us see what these girls have got to say for 
themselves ;” and he read— 

“ Louisa Rendall. Father dead. Mother married 
again. Father was a native of Swinton, a com- 
mission agent. Left his family quite unprovided 
for. Girl well educated. Desires to be apprenticed 
to a milliner.” 

“Ah, I’ve heard of her,” said Miss Bayes. ‘‘ One 
may say she is well born. Two generations ago, the 
Rendalls had that big house in Park Place, where 
the sewing-machine factory is now. But this girl's 
own father was very troublesome, and brought the 
family down, 
and in manners, and might have done well but for 


” 


He was quite a gentleman to look at 


his marriage.” 

“T should think any woman was good enough for 
the type of man you describe,” was Hugh Graham's 
uncompromising masculine opinion, 

“Ah, but if a good woman had married him, she 
might have saved him,” was Miss Bayes’ feminine 
sentiment. 

“Ts not that a doing evil that good may come?” 
interpolated Mr. “ But who 
objectionable wife ?” 


Graham. was this 
“She was a barmaid,” said Miss Bayes. “ But she 
beautiful. You to the last, 
though she grew a terrible wreck with drinking and 
She left Swinton when Mr. Rendall died.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Graham, “let us go on to the 
next,” and he read— 

“Emily Thornton. 
Father not born in Swinton, but in business here for 
thirty years. Mother a native of the parish. Girl 
well edueated. 
printer.” 


was could see that 


so on, 


Father and mother both dead. 


Desires to be apprenticed to a 


“Come!” laughed Mr. Graham, “ this is the pro- 


gress of the female sex with a vengeance !” 

“Why you Miss 
Bayes, offended. “Do you think women are fit for 
nothing but to dust rooms and cook dinners? I know 
Emily Thornton, She was at the best school in 
Swinton—a very fair school it is—I once got a few 
lessons there myself. She was always the prize girl, 
she was so clever; and the family were thoroughly 
respectable : quite superior, though they only kept 
Emily is fit to be a teacher, but all women 


should laugh, sir?” asked 


a shop. 
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don’t like teaching. You must learn to respect 
women’s powers and acquirements, sir.” 

“1 think I do it already, Miss Bayes,” said the 
poor young man, humiliated. “Is it not rather those 
who think that clever women are benefited by being 
put to do the work of ordinary men, who should be 
accused of——” 

“Oh, I know all you are going to say !” interrupted 
the young lady. “I’ve heard papa say that over and 
overagain. To hear him talk, one would think every 
girl ought to be in domestic service. Why, he even 
seems to go so far as to say that every girl of every 
rank who is reaily doing her duty, is in domestic 
service! It’s quite ridiculous! And if gentlemen 
talk so, the common people misunderstand them, and 
become quite unbearable! They will tell us to 
do our work for ourselves! I’m sure it is hard 
enough to get servants already, without more non- 
sense being put into their heads!” 

Mr. Graham thought it prudent to pass on silently 
to the last name on the list. 

“Margaret Ede. Father dead. Mother support- 
ing herself by her own exertions. Father born in 
Swinton, but left it early. Mother born in Swinton, 
and lived there in service. Girl educated. Desires 
to enter service in Swinton.” 

“That is the one papa has been raving about,” 
observed Miss Bayes. ‘‘ He says she is one of the 
right sort—‘ the true breed,’ he called her. Well, I 
daresay it is quite true that girls who enter domestic 
service may have more comfortable lives than others, 
for they have no care of any kind, and they needn't 
fear being thrown out of place, for fair servants are so 
scarce that one is soon snapped up. but it would 
be a dreadful waste for a woman with nice manners 
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ONE great work of Christ on earth was to 
reveal to us in His own person the love 
and sympathy of God with each of us in 
our various troubles and perplexities. 

We needed some such revelation ; not merely 
an assertion in words, which any philosopher 
might make, but tangible facts to lay hold on 
when faith was dim, and darkness and doubt 
seemed ready to settle down on us, quenching 
the light of comfort and hope which had shene 
upon us in days of prosperity and ease. 

The doctrine that “ God is love,” is one to 
which we assent sometimes but not always. 

So long as things go smoothly, and our lives are 
not disturbed by any disastrous circumstance— 
when health is good, means sufficient for our 
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and pretty taste and an awakened intellect to spend 
her days serubbing floors and making beds and broil- 
ing chops! It is some people’s proper place to do 
these things, and then it is always the best for them, 
if they only knewit. It is their appointed path of 
duty !” 

Hugh Graham wondered, for just one moment, 

what Miss Graham judged to be her own appointed 
path of duty. But she was such a pretty girl! Her 
tall figure had her father’s dignified gait. Her 
fresh young face had his finely cut profile. Ver- 
haps she had inherited her mind and her heart 
from the other side of the house! But for a 
pretty girl of nineteen a young man of twenty-two 
is apt to have a good deal of that charity which 
hopeth all things ! 
“There is the organ!” cried Miss Bayes; “ we 
must go inside at once.” And so they entered the 
great church, with its wide, white, arched ceiling, its 
heavy and elaborate brasses, and its black oak pews 
with their red cushions and luxurious hassocks. 

The order of the “religious service” which the 
pious founder of the bequest had ordained should 
accompany his gift, was in the rector’s hands, and 
with the Rev. Mr. Walsh it became very simple 
and practical. 

It began with a well-known hynm for the use of 
lay helpers. 

Then followed a few short prayers, and Mr. 
Walsh, stepping forward in the chancel, and stand- 
ing among his little congregation, looked round upon 
them and said— 

“Let us consider St. Paul’s picture of a good 
woman's life.” 


(To be continued.) 
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wants, and friends with their kindly sympathy 
and cheerful intercourse are near—it is easy to 
refer our daily blessings to the Great Giver of 
all good, and to feel thankful, to say, “‘God, we 
thank Thee,” from our hearts, and to believe that 
He loves us because He pours His benefits upon us. 

But it is different in days of dark adversity, as 
many know—as al) know who have passed 
through them. 

Then we realise that life is full of evils—evils, 
too, which seem to fall on us without the possi- 
bility of any good coming out of them. 

Of course, this is a fact obvious to all who 
reflect for a moment; but somehow we do not 
grasp the fact as a difficulty until we are touched 
ourselves, 
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A trouble is easily explained when it happens 
to our neighbour ; it becomes a terrible mystery 
of evil when it concerns us personally. 

In the sudden change of our lives from sun- 
shine to cloud, from joy to grief, from hope to 
hopeless disappointment, we are often in danger 
of making shipwreck of our faith. We begin to 
ask in real earnest the meaning of life. The 
question rises then unbidden to our breaking 
hearts, Where is God? Is He anywhere? If 
so, why this mistake in the ordering of things ? 
Our questioning often comes very near the half- 
reproachful word of Martha, “Lord, if Thou 
hadst been here my brother had not died.” 
Lord, if thou wert anywhere, this evil could not 
have happened. 

These perplexing questions form a part of 
every thoughtful life. We see the mysteries that 
surround us, yes, and sometimes crush us, and we 
search deep into our souls if anywhere we may 
find an answer. 

The conclusion that I have come to is that, 
apart from Christ, and the explanation atforded 
by His life, the problem is unsolvable. It is no 
use to take refuge in generalities, and pretend 
that we think this world and its sin, this life 
and its sorrow, the best possible. Broken, aching 
hearts know that it is not; and the platitudes of 
comfort which are often offered by well-meaning 
outsiders are like the laughter of fools, the 
crackling of thorns under the pot. 

But although there be no explanation of 
trouble and sorrow, of shame and anguish, apart 
from Christ, I believe one is to be found in 
Him. 

But, in considering this, all turns on the view 
we take of Christ. 

If He were a mere man, only a good, honest, 
loving man, suffering pain and death because He 
spent His life striving to benefit His fellow- 
creatures, His fate in being rejected and mocked, 
and finally crucified on Calvary, only adds one 
more mystery to the many that already exist of 
the triumph of evil over good. Even if we think 
of Him as an innocent man, suffering for the 
guilty, there is no satisfaction of justice in 
that. If an innocent man were hanged that a 
guilty murderer should escape, we should call 
that —and rightly —a miscarriage of 
justice. 

But if we regard Christ from the Christian 
standpoint as the manifestation of God choosing 
a life of toil, and poverty, and sorrow as His 
own ; if He, as the second Person of the Holy 
Trinity, chose the cross as His throne and a 
wreath of thorns as His crown, then by His life, 
and death, and resurrection, He becomes, not 
another mystery, but the key to all our 
mysteries. 

We see in the life of Christ, as recorded in the 
narrative of the Gospels, the full development of 
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the mystery of evil. We see a good, noble, holy 
soul, whose aim was to spend Himself and al] 
His energies for the benefit of others, rewarded 
with pain and anguish, and a death of slow 
torture. We see in Him a devout soul spending 
a life of prayer and loyal attachment to God, 
praying with heart-breaking earnestness, and no 
answer apparently given to His prayer—“ Father, 
if Thou be willing, remove this cup from Me,” 
“And being in an agony, He prayed more 
earnestly, and His sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 

And the answer to that urgent prayer was 
the kiss of Judas, the bonds, the scourging, the 
nailing to the cross, the bitter cry from the 
depths of mental darkness, ‘ My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 

Of this we may be sure: if the life of Christ 
had ended with the crucifixion, all were darkness, 
not only for Him, but for every good man whose 
life wore itself out in darkness and doubt. 

But the Gospel tells us that the Crucifixion 
was not the end. The Resurrection assures us of 
an explanation which we can apply to our own 
ditticulties—a better explanation than we find 
in the Book of Job. 

Very seldom, in actual life, do we experience, 
or even hear of, a restoration such as Job's. In 
his case good came out of evil, and his troubles 
were the necessary conditions of his final pros- 
perity. But can we, as a rule, when tried by 
poverty or bereavement, reasonably expect a 
restoration such as Job’s 1 

The worst of our trial is, that we know that 
the loss, the blankness and loneliness of our lives, 
can never, as far as this world goes, be removed. 

But in the hope of the Resurrection of Christ 
we get beyond this life. We can reach forward 
by faith and ‘ay hold of that hope which may 
come to all like the dawning of the day after 
the long night of darkness, that “ through the 
grave and gate of death we may pass to our joy- 
ful resurrection, for His merits who died and was 
buried and rose again for us, Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 

In the narrative from which the text is taken, 
we have astriking instance of the application of 
this principle to every-day family life. 

We read of a happy family, two sisters and a 
brother. We know, from the references to them 
in the Gospels, that they were what we would call 
good people. We may be sure that they had not 
done anything particularly sinful which called for 
God’s judgments, to mark them out as a family 
needing special chastisement. 

Yet upon this quiet-living, orderly family heavy 
atHiction fell. There was a special element in 
their sorrow which added to its bitterness—the 
thought that had Christ been there only a little 
sooner, Lazarus might have been spared to them. 
I mention this because it is so frequently an 
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element of real bitterness in our sorrows, and one 
which arouses in us more than anything the spirit 
of dark questioning and perplexity. 

Now mark Christ’s explanation. Martha 
thought that all was chance, possibly even 
neglect, on the part of Christ. He had said before, 
“This sickness is not unto death, but for the 
glory of God, that the Son of God might be 
glorified thereby.” 

It was impossible that Martha and Mary could 
see at the time how their trouble could be to the 
glory of God. All seemed to them confusion and 
failure on the part of God’s providence. Surely 
the highest good that can come out of trouble is 
not merely personal advantage! Far higher is 
the thought that by our own sufferings as indi- 
viduals good may come to many, not only of our 
generation, but of generations unborn, 

Who can estimate the comfort and strength 
which this story has brought to thousands of 
suffering Christians? By it we have received 
the record of God’s sympathy with us, and His 
love for us, in our many every-day family 
troubles. Martha’s grief and Lazarus’ pain 
gave to the world that shortest but most 
precious verse in the Bible, “Jesus wept.” 
What volumes might be written on all that those 
two words implied! They contain more than 
the promise, “ [ will not leave you comfortless ; 
I will come to you.” They enable us to sing the 
hymn, even when our hearts are breaking — 
“There is no sorrow, Lord, too light 

To bring in prayer to Thee; 

There is no anxious care too slight 

‘To wake Thy sympathy. 

“ Life’s ills without, sin’s strife within, 

The heart would overflow, 

But for that Love which died for sin, 

That Love which wept for woe.” 


But, further, not only did their trouble give to 
men the knowledge of (od’s sympathy; it 
enabled us to grasp the hope of the possibility 
and reality of the Resurrection. 

How many thousands of mourners have been 
enabled to bear up under the crushing grief of 
bereavement as they have heard those words of 
hope and strength spoken when all earthly joy 
was extinguished in death—“ [ am the Resur- 
rection and the Life, saith the Lord; he that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead yet shall 
he live, and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
Me shall never die.” Martha and Mary did not 
know at the time all the good that God intended 
to bring to mankind out of their sorrow. Had 
they known it, can we imagine that they would 
have complained, or doubted God’s love, be- 
cause He used them for so noble a purpose? It 
is even so with all our troubles. The word of 
Christ applies to all: “ What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know here- 
after.” 
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Let us not with our partial knowledge attempt 
finally to judge the problems of life until we 
know the whole. If we can depend on that 
word of Christ, the trials which God permits 
have all their meaning. “He that shall endure 
to the end, the same shall be saved.” The time 
of explanation is not yet; as St. Paul says, “* Now 
we see through a glass darkly, but then face to 
face.” However, this is only a side-thought to 
our subject. 

The principal thought is, that this pain and 
death fell on one whom the Lord specially loved. 
The sisters sent unto Him, saying, “ Lord, be- 
hold, he whom Thou lovest is sick.” Lazarus 
stood to Christ as Christ stood to God, who 
declared Him to be “ His beloved Son, in Whom 
He was well pleased.” This feeling of our Lord 
towards Lazarus is expressed in the text, “ After 
that He saith, our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” 
Surely no higher title was ever given to a mortal 
man. That Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
should call him His friend! Let us consider in 
passing what was involved in that expression. 
In other words, ‘* Who are the true friends of 
Christ ?” We might, perhaps, have thought that 
Christ would have selected as His friends the 
religious men of His day. The Pharisees were 
these ; they were orthodox lovers of the Law, 
readers of the Scriptures ; very like, in fact, many 
of the so-called religions men of our day ; but 
Christ had no sympathy with their style of 
religion. He reserved for them, on account of 
their inconsistency and hypocrisy, some of His 
most terrible denunciations. 

In choosing His friends He selected men of a 
ditferent stamp. He called to Him the Apostles, 
who were simple-minded tradesmen, — Their 
knowledge of theology may have been scant, but 
their hearts were true. They were seekers of 
truth, and they found that truth in Christ, 
whose teaching differed so much from the re- 
ceived teaching of the religious world. 

True, they had their faults. St. Peter was 
capable of lies, St. John and St. James were 
ambitious and revengeful, St. Thomas was a 
sceptic; but their dispositions were such, that 
Christ found companionship in them. He and 
they had a great principle in common. 

But to return to the narrative. Lazarus was 
the friend of Christ, and therefore the friend of 
God. Yet he was chosen to suffer sickness and 
death. In so far, then, the mystery of his sorrow 
is a reflection of the greater mystery of the 
sufferings of the Man of Sorrows. And just as 
we have seen that the Crucifixion was not the end 
of Christ, so the sinking into corruption was not 
the end of Lazarus. 

“ After that He saith, Our friend Lazarus 
sleepeth, but I go that I may awake him out of 
sleep.” 

Does, then, the life of Christ give us a key, by 
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which we may hope at last to unlock the 
mystery of life and death 1— 

That this life is to us, as it certainly 
was to Christ, the preparation for a glorious 
future, if only Christ His 
friends, 

That He, having by death conquered death 
and hell, has made us partakers of His victory. 
If so, we need not fear when we are called 
to walk hand-in-hand with Him, who passed 
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A STORY FOR GIRLS 


HERE was a letter 
breakfast-table, 
possible, on the following Tuesday, 


from Mrs, Garnett on the 
begging Sylvia to come, if 
with a 
the 
a dear sister expected to arrive 
devote all her 


long explanation of the reason for 
change in her plans 
from India, to 


time, ete. 


whom she must 


Claude spoke almost savagely when he heard the 


low sob, instantly stifled, and saw Sylvia’s breakfast 


THE QUIVER. 


BEGINNING 





through the dark valley. It was right with Him, 
It shall be right yet with us ; and looking through 
the darkness, even of the grave, we discer n, now 
perhaps dimly, the present everlasting glory of 
Him who has survived death; and knowing ‘that 
He has claimed us as His friends, that He has 
united us in spirit and aims and desires for ever 
to Himself, we may await with hope the fulfil. 
ment of His promise, “ Because [ live, ye shal] 
live also.” 


TION. 


LIFE.—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
left untouched. 
about it, even she could only find comfort 
Sylvia that really could not 
farewell calls, and promised to go round 
herself, and explain the the Milltown 
circle, It be a mournful case Miss 
Elizabeth could find so little cheerfulness about it. 

All the packing was done by Monday night, and 
Sylvia braced herself for the last visit to the dear 
old ladies. 

Miss Elizabeth sat in the twilight, 


And when Miss Elizabeth was told 
in telling 
now she make those 
dreaded 
reason to 


must when 
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low chair in the china recess, as they called it, 

Miss Sophia received her with a sprightly 
tone and air, not quite in keeping with an odd 
little break in her 
rubbing of her 


and a_ nervous 
She told Sylvia 
she expected the little Garnetts to become 
Sylvia at 


voice, 


spectacles, 


prodigies of learning; and when 


last rose, she took her in her arms, kissed 
her as affectionately as ever Miss Elizabeth 
could) have done, and hurriedly slipping a 


packet into her hand, whispering that she was 


always to remember she 


had a home with them, 








“She hurriedly broke off the year's last rose. 





left abruptly, 
of a violent cold taken in 


complaining 


b chureh. 
ay Her 


hardly speak, and was seen 


poor sister could 
no more that evening, ex- 
cept by the faithful Martha, 
who insisted on her taking 
D some tea and toast, which 
at Miss Elizabeth would not 
4 (& have dreamed of refusing, 
though mouthful 
seemed to choke her. 
Sylvia determined 
Claude be vexed 


every 


should 
by as few tears as possible, 
so tried to believe she hez 
a great deal to do, and was 
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the moment of starting for the station. It was a dim 
rainy morning, the weather seemed suddenly gone, 
and the sodden flowers in the garden hung their 
heads sadly, as Sylvia ran down the broad gravel 
path to gather a few blossoms, and to say farewell. 
Her heart was very heavy. She hurriedly broke off 
the “year’s last rose” from her mother’s favourite 
push, and joined Claude, who was waiting patiently 
to take her to the station. Just before the train 
started, there was a great clatter on the platform, a 
porter nearly knocked down, someone peering about 
in a short-sighted way, and Claude called to Tom 
Seott, who carried a really lovely bunch of flowers, 
and hastily handed it to Sylvia, blushing fiery red, as 
he always did when Claude looked at him. “I 
heard you say, once, that you liked chocolate,” he 
stuttered, pulling at a parcel which reluctantly left 
his breast-pocket. Sylvia brightened up and thanked 
him warmly, and the train was gone without time 
for saying those last words to her brother that she 


* 


had been thinking over so earnestly. 


Sylvia felt strangely forlorn as she stood on the 
platform of the little village station, surrounded by 
boxes, and still holding her drooping and faded bou- 
quet. The station-master, a stout and pompous 
personage, with a becoming sense of his own 
importance, came to the rescue of the desolate 
passenger. 

“T expected someone to have met me from West- 
burn,” she explained. 

“You'll be going to Mrs. Garnett’s, miss? I heard 
the governess was expected. You'd better come 
inside and sit down for a bit. They’re generally late 
in sending ; at least, Mrs. Garnett is. Mr. Garnett is 
a wonderful punctual gentleman, they say,” and Mr. 
Gershom Groom (as Sylvia found her garrulous ac- 
quaintance to be named) gave a meditative shake 
of the head, as he pondered the mystery of the 
marriage of such opposites. He was roused by a 
shiver and a cough, and suddenly thinking how 
very pale and thin the young lady in her deep 
mourning looked, he took up one of her boxes, and 
telling the boy to follow with the others, ushered her 
into the waiting-room, violently stirred the fire, and 
then stood, rubbing his hands. Sylvia felt obliged 
to continue the conversation, so asked if she might 
leave her luggage in his care and walk on. 

“Well, miss, you might safely do ¢hat,” he 
answered, “ but I couldn’t exactly explain the route 
to you, the lane winds so, and you'd be as likely as 
not to take the wrong turning, and find yourself at 
Easthorpe. Better wait, miss.” Then, a thought 
striking him—‘“ Excuse the liberty, but Mrs. Groom 
is just sitting down to a cup of tea, and if you'd join 
us— ‘ 

I think one of Sylvia’s greatest charms was her 
Sweet and grateful acceptance of any kindness, and 
the bright, surprised look she gave Mr. Groom quite 
won his heart. He, of course, went to inform his wife, 
and quickly returned to ask his visitor to the pleasant 
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little room, with its clean white curtains, scarlet 
geraniums, and blazing fire. 

Mrs. Groom, a plump, bonny little woman, looked 
with pity at the tired young face, drew a chair close 
to the fender, poured out a cup of hot tea, and handed 
her some toast which had evidently been reserved for 
herhusband, then began talking very fast as she neticed 
Sylvia's quivering lips, and trod smartly on Mr. Groom's 
toe as he put some question about the reason for Miss 
Moreton’s heavy crape. Then the baby woke, and 
Sylvia was allowed to nurse it, managing it to the 
great admiration of its mother. By the way, she did 
not fall into the mistake—an unpardonable one—of 
calling the baby “it,” as I see I have done ! 

All the party felt sorry when a pony carriage was 
driven noisily to the station door ; baby was kissed, 
and Mrs. Groom, with a hearty shake of the hand, 
said good-bye, Sylvia promising to see them again as 
soon as she could. 

The wind had risen now, and the drizzling rain 
ceased, and Sylvia, warmed and refreshed, could admire 
the beautiful tints of the woods, and the gorgeous 
colouring of the stormy autumn sky. At last they 
turned a sharp corner, and the taciturn groom said 

“'That’s the house, miss.” 

Sylvia was delighted with the first view of the large 
farm-house, of warm red brick, with a high-pitched 
roof, and many attic windows. <A pretty garden 
stretched to the left, evidently surrounded by the 
moat, over whose quaint high bridge the pony briskly 
trotted. The farm-buildings and stack-yard were 
behind, and a large dog barked noisily as they passed 
its kennel. 

The door was opened, and Sylvia crossed the dim 
hall, and then, dazzled by the sudden light, found her- 
self in a long, low room, where a delicately pretty 
woman was languidly resting on a couch drawn up to 
the fire, a book on the little table beside her. She 
rose hastily, and shook Sylvia’s hand, saying how 
very sorry she was that she had to wait so long, and 
explaining how Mr. Garnett had told her the train 
was due at 5.6, which she had understood to mean 5 
minutes past 6 o’elock. 

Sylvia was all this time conscious of the scrutiny 
of three pairs of eyes, and Mrs. Garnett, with a re- 
proving word to one of their owners, proceeded to 
introduce the pupils to their new governess. 

“This is Mowbray, my youngest—mother’s baby, 
as [ call him,” she explained fondly. 

Master Mowbray resented this with a violent jerk of 
his curly head from Mrs. Garnett’s caressing fingers. 

“This is Rosamond—Rosie, as we generally call 
her,” and Sylvia bent forward to kiss a girl of 
twelve, whose short curly hair and mischievous blue 
eyes were remarkably like her brother's. 

“ Ethel—come here! Ethel!” repeated her mother, 
almost sharply ; and turning, said peevishly, “1 may 
as well tell Miss Moreton at once that Ethel is most 
ridiculously shy. Her back is weak, and I try to 
excuse her awkwardness on that account as much as 
possible, but really it grows upon her.” 
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A very tall, overgrown girl rose from a chair 
almost hidden by the screen, and came towards 
Sylvia with such a worried, shy, half-defiant ex- 
pression, that her heart grieved over her, and she 
secretly determined to bring a little girlish fun into 
that dreary young face, 

Then Mrs. Garnett told Rosie to take Miss More- 
ton to her room. Sylvia followed her little guide up 
the broad oak staircase, then through a long passage, 
and down three steps, to a large, dim room, with 
lattice window. A large four-post bed, with 
heavy hangings, loomed in the distance ; opposite the 
door was a mysterious-looking oaken press, with 
grotesque heads carved at the corners, the stove had 
Dutch tiles, and the solitary candle burnt faint and 
pale. 

“We generally live in London, you know,” ex- 
plained Rosie, “but mamma wasn’t well, and the 
doctor said we had better live in the country a little 
while. I like it ever so much better, it’s so stupid 
to have to put gloves on every time you go out; I 
shouldn’t like to miss the pantomimes, but I’m going 
to stay with Aunt Helen at Christmas, so I shall see 
lots.” 


“Ts that your aunt from India ? 


one 


’ 


asked Sylvia. 
she hasn’t come at all. 


“ec 


“Q dear no,” said Rosie ; 
We had another letter to say cousin Mildred —that’s 
her eldest daughter— was going to be married, and 
she should stay over the wedding, so really you 
needn’t have come so soon, and we should have had 
Shall you unpack all your boxes 
before tea, Miss Moreton? There ’s the bell——” 

“Then I must hurry,” said Sylvia. 

“Oh no, you needn't; if you wait ten minutes 
How funny, Miss 


longer holidays. 


you ‘ll be as soon as mamma. 
Moreton ! 

“T daresay it does,” laughed Sylvia; “you ’d better 
open it and taste some.” 


That parcel smells just like chocolate.” 


Rosie did not wait for a second invitation, and 
declared it lovely. Sylvia told her to divide it in 
three parts, and give some to Ethel and Mowbray, 
and by the time the question was settled as to 
whether the piece already eaten was to be counted 
in the share, Sylvia was ready to go down. 

What would poor Tom have said if he had known 
the fate of his offerings? For the faded bouquet was 
taken off in the housemaid’s dustpan next morning. 

Mr. Garnett was rather formidable looking, Sylvia 
thought—a tall, grave man, with keen eyes that 
seemed to look one through, reminding her a little of 
Miss Sophia’s expression during a first interview 
with the new curate. 

Mrs. Garnett soon appeared, and feared Miss 
Moreton must be quite faint, and began to tell her 
husband of the mistake about the train. He looked 
so annoyed, that Sylvia hastened to tell her of Mr. 
kindness and welcome tea. 


(iroom’s Rosie’s eyes 


opened wider with astonishment, and Mrs, Garnett 
said, “They are quite common people, Miss More- 
ton,” which roused Sylvia to a warm eulogy of her 
new friends, and Mr, Garnett remarked, with a kind 
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smile, that he would thank Gershom Groom on hig 
way to town to-morrow. 

“And take him a rabbit, William ; one does not 
like to be under an obligation to such people.” 

Mr. Garnett noticed Sylvia’s look of relief when 
he decidedly negatived the proposal. There were 
several small interruptions to the harmony of the 
meal, chiefly caused by Mowbray, whose temper was 
ruffled by hearing Rosie crunch her chocolate ; he 
did not receive his portion till nearly bed-time, Rosie 
teasing him with vague hints, until at last Mrs. Gar. 
nett sent them both away, and peace was restored, 

Mrs, Garnett returned to her sofa, and gave a long 
account of her niece’s trousseau and bridegroom, 
branching off to a description of her own various 
illnesses and doctors, and the different treatment 
prescribed, and at last poor Sylvia, with aching head, 
could say good-night, and thankfully go to her room, 
and, resolutely closing her eyes the moment she had 
crept into the gloomy, hearse-like bed, was soon 
sound asleep. She dreamt she was sitting in the old 
apple tree at home, vainly trying to catch sticks of 
chocolate thrown up to her by Claude, and woke 
with a start, to find the sun shining brightly through 
the lattice window. Sylvia loved the country, and 
drank in all the sweet sights and sounds with the 
fresh morning air. She dressed quickly, and found 
her way to the hall, where she was instantly joined 
by Rosie and Mowbray ; they told her breakfast was 
ready, and that their mother always took hers in 
her own room. Things generally had an untidy 
look, Sylvia thought, though the housemaid was just 
disappearing with dustpan and brush, and Rosie 
rushed to rescue Ethel’s toilsome piece of knitting 
from the mischievous claws of the pretty tabby 
kitten. After breakfast Mowbray insisted on show- 
ing Miss Moreton some wonderful puppies, and 
dragged her through some straggling passages to the 
garden door, where he was met by the much-endur- 
ing Jane and a pair of hated goloshes, put on after 
much grumbling and many struggles. The  rose- 
boughs gave them a refreshing shower of last night's 
rain as they went out by the mossy lawn, where 
some errant hens were evidently holding a hurried 
consultation on the probable appearance of their little 
enemy. A stately swan was walking up the straight 
gravel path which divided the lawn from the orehard 
and the moat beyond it. There were still yellow 
leaves on the old lichen-erusted apple-trees, and a 
fine pear tree, with gorgeous robes of crimson and 
gold, rose like a monarch amongst them, Cheerful 
the crack of the 
whip, as the young horses were driven from their 
warm sheds to the pasture, the rattling of the milk- 
pails, and the occasional low of some patient cow. 

Sylvia's interest in all she saw delighted the 
children, and after a breathless run up the long 
garden path as they heard the bell ringing for 
lessons, Mowbray remarked that she was a jolly 
governess, and that he had never once seen Miss 
Townsend run like that! Sylvia tried to look 
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grave, and walked with 
great dignity to the 
school-room. 

Here they found Ethel, 
hastily pushing away a 
very dirty duster under 
the sofa cushion. Then 
the school-books were 
produced, and Sylvia 
was agreeably surprised 
to find the children had 
been well taught ; Rosie 
was decidedly quick, 
Mowbray on his best 
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behaviour, and Ethel 
painfully nervous and 
anxious at first, gaining con- 
fidence as the morning went 
on. Then came a_ long 
country walk, followed by 
dinner and lessons again, 
after which they disappeared 
for play in one of the old 
attic rooms, and Sylvia joined 
Mrs. Garnett in the drawing-room. 
She looked more languid than ever, 
and pointing to a low chair by the 
sofa, said she should like a_ little talk. 
Sylvia spoke sensibly and quietly, and evi- 

dently pleased Mrs. Garnett with her account. 

She ended by a description of their walk and 

call on old Mrs. Williams, and Mrs. Garnett 
positively laughed; in the midst of it her husband 
came in, exclaiming, “‘ Why, Lydia, my dear, [ am 
glad to see you so cheerful! Such a rough night 
as it is outside! I’m thankful to get in comfortably 
to this good fire!” 

Mrs. Garnett looked caught ; I cannot otherwise 
describe her expression. Mr. Garnett had spoken 
sharply to her before he left home, and. she had been 
in tears all the morning, and had prepared the 
violent headache, and pensive closing of the eyes, 
with which an injured wife makes her husband feel 
his brutality. 


The days went by quickly, Mowbray preserving 
them from the charge of monotony, sometimes being 
unbearably tiresome, and then having a fit of such 
delightful and winning amiability that everyone 
petted and spoiled him to his heart’s content. To 
Ethel, Sylvia’s presence was like sunshine; she had 
that passionate affection for her which men scoff at 
so much as school-girl liking; it is pathetic, with 
its jealousies and yearnings ; and its object is gener- 
ally almost unconscious of it, as Sylvia was for a 
long time. Rosie was just a bright, natural girl, 
hating a mystery more than anything else. A cer- 
tain Aunt Helen was often spoken of, and her visit, 
just before Christmas, was like an exhilarating sea- 
breeze. There was a general stir in the household, 
asort of repeated spring cleaning; drawers were tidied, 
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the servants’ departments examined, Mrs. Garnett 
even appeared five times at the breakfast-table! 
Sylvia found herself one evening confiding all her life- 
story to the bright, practical woman, whom everyone 
seemed to consult and lean upon; whilst Helen 
Carnett was irresistibly attracted by the wistful grey 
eyes, so suddenly sparkling at times with humour 
and fun. 

Then followed a reaction—Mrs, Garnett was really 
ill, and could not spare Sylvia for her promised holiday, 
to Miss Elizabeth’s bitter disappointment. There cer- 
tainly was not much society in the little village, and 
Captain Times, who was spending part of his sick- 
leave absence at his brother’s farm about a half-mile’s 
walk from the Manor, always received a welcome 
from at least part of the household. 


On a mild day in February, when Mrs. Garnett was 
decidedly convalescent, Sylvia sat down at the school- 
room table with a very happy heart. Mowbray had 
brought her a bunch of single snowdrops, most 
tastefully bordered with sprigs of box, and mixed 
with sprays of the lovely fern-like moss that grew in 
such thick, soft cushions under the old apple trees in 
the orchard. After such an offering, how could she 
complain of the moist and dirty little fingers which 
left their marks on Clande’s letter—one to be added to 
the small and precious packet so carefully treasured 
in her desk? But this was shorter than usual, telling 
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“*T have had some miserable days.’’’~ p. 4135. 


her that he and Walter Campbell were coming that 
day, to spend a long afternoon with her. 

The dainty little figure was even trimmer than 
usual, her eyes were sparkling with happiness, and 
her lips smiling and merry. Lessons were said 
without correction, Mowbray gave some astounding 
information about the Norman Conquest, and Rosie 
some equally wonderful explanation of the Defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, 
been 


Sylvia would scarcely have 
worried by decimal fractions that morning! 
How many times did she look at the clock, and when 
at last Mowbray declared he heard Thomas whistle 
for the boy to open the gate, she forgot all her 
dignity, and ran out of the school-room, through 
the hall, and was out of the porch as the horse 
was pulled up. 

“ How pretty she looks!” said Ethel; “the wind is 
blowing little curls all over her face.” 

“Which is Claude?” asked Mowbray. ‘“ That tall 
man with the parcel, [ should think.” 

* Of course it isn’t, you stupid !” said Rosie. “f Why, 
she’s kissing the other one, with the brown moustache. 
Do you think he looks so very clever, Ethel ?” 

“Oh, dreadfully,” said Ethel. “I shall be afraid 
to speak to him—lI won’t come in till dinner.” 

“There, mamma said we were to call it luneh, 
Ethel. 


be at home to-day. 


I daresay father will forget ; I’m glad he will 
Now they ‘re all going in the 
drawing-room. I wonder what’s in that parcel, Mow ; 
it can’t be anything for Miss Moreton, can it?” 

“ Perhaps it’s something for us,” suggested Mow- 
bray. “TT wish it was a riding-whip ; mine's such a 
horrid old thing.” 

“Tt isn't chat shape,” 
they were interrupted by 


returned Rosie; but here 


Jane, with a message from 
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Mrs. Garnett that they were to change their things 
and come te her. 

Ethel’s shyness managed to protract their toilettes 
till lunch, so they had only time to be introduced, 
and to hear a sentence of Mrs. Garnett’s account of 
the treatment pursued by her last doctor but two, 
which she was detailing to Dr. Campbell, who was 
listening with the gravest attention. 

Ethel felt thankful that she sat next her mother, 
with Claude opposite, and Sylvia next him ; their end 
of the table was in a flutter of laughter and fun. Dr, 
Campbell looked rather wistfully towards it once or 
twice in the course of Mr. Garnett’s conversation on 
the strikes in the North, which he, at least, 
found very interesting, as Sylvia afterwards 
heard him remarking to his wife that it was 
quite a pleasure to talk to a man with a 
sensible idea in his head. Even after lunch, 
the discussion went on, Mr. Garnett having a 
scheme by which all the crooked things 
could be made straight ; and only when he 
went for a book to prove some statistics he 
had quoted, did Dr. Campbell tind he could 
join the group in the bay-window. 

* Miss Moreton’s telling us about some 
things you did when you were a boy,” shouted 
Mowbray, “and I don’t believe a word. Did you 
ever sit up in an apple tree, and drop apples on 
your schoolmaster’s head because he had made you 
write a lot of lines on Newton, and gravity of 
behaviour?” 

“And, Dr. Campbell, did you ever carry Miss 
Moreton up to the loft over the stable, and leave her 
there erying all the afternoon without any dinner, 
and she was afraid to come down the ladder?” asked 
Rosie. 

Dr. Campbell shook his fist at Claude, and told 
him he was thankful he did not live within twenty 
miles of Moorfield, or his practice would be ruined 
in a week. 

The afternoon passed only too quickly, and Sylvia 
was vlad to hear Mrs. Garnett tell the children not 
to go to the station, as Miss Moreton would like a 
chat with her brother. 

Claude remarked that they had not had a dish of 
caterpillars, as he had been led to expect, and that 
the rissoles were, as Mowbray said, very jolly. 

“Tam so glad you liked them!” said Sylvia, in a 
pleased tone. 

“Did you make them, then?” inquired her brother 
sharply. “You were not hired as plain cook, as 
well as governess.” 

“T need not have made them,” explained Sylvia; 
“but Mrs. Garnett asked me to superintend the 
housekeeping whilst she was ill, and I rather enjoyed 
it ; you know I was used to it at home.” 

‘You are quite sure, Sylvia?” began Dr. Camp- 
bell, in an embarrassed tone. 

“Now, have it all out, once and for ever, Camp- 
bell,” said Claude.—‘* He sends me a letter about 
once a fortnight, or so, Sylvia:—‘Is your sister 
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thoroughly comfortable ? does she complain of any 
cough? has she enough to eat and drink 

“No, that’s too bad, Claude,” laughed Campbell. 
“You do look stronger and better, Sylvia, and you 
promised to tell us if you were unhappy.” 

“T have had some miserable days,” said truthful 
Sylvia, “ but that was chiefly at first; and I knew my 
life could not be as happy as it was at Milltown. But 
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they are beginning to know me now, and Ethel es- 
pecially is as loving and thoughtful as a younger 
sister, 

“Well, I hope you are satisfied, Campbell,” said 
Claude. 

Then Sylvia began the story of her nice tea at the 
station-master’s, which was scarcely finished before 
they saw Mr. Gershom Groom in person, with a 
smile all over his broad red face, as Sylvia shook 
hands, and asked after Mrs. Gershom and_ the 
baby. 

“This is my brother, Mr. Groom,” she said. “I 
shall go and see your wife when the train has 
started.” 

“Miss Moreton, what an unexpected pleasure to 
meet you here !” said a voice. 

“Captain Times—imy brother and Dr. Campbell,” 
said Sylvia, angry with herself for turning so hot 
under Claude’s keen eyes. 

The Captain considerately left Sylvia to say her 
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QUESTIONS, 

61. In what manner are we directed in the Book 
of Proverbs to pass through life so as to avoid 
evil ? 

62. What passage from the Book of Habakkuk is 
quoted by St. Paul to warn the Jews that if they 
refused the Gospel message, it would be taken from 
them and given to the Gentiles ? 

63. When was the first intimation given by God 
that there would be a kingdom of Israel ? 

64. Where in the New Testament do we find a 
reference to the song of thanksgiving which Moses 
composed after the destruction of the Egyptians in 
the Red Sea ? 

65. What prophets are mentioned by name in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel ? 

66. Who is spoken of as “the troubler of Israel?” 

67. In what way did Jehoshaphat try to improve 
the social condition of his people ? 

68. In St. Luke’s Gospel it says of Zacharias : “ His 
lot was to burn incense when he went into the 
Temple of the Lord.” How often was this incense 
burnt 2 

69. What is meant by the “latchet” of a shoe ? 

70. What is known respecting the village of 
Bethany ? 
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farewells, and sauntered into the tiny booking- 
office. 

“Not a bad-looking fellow. Does he mean to 
walk back with you, Syliie? I should think he 
doesn’t know what to do with himself in this hole. 
I should be tempted to get up a flirtation myself to 
pass the time ; which he’s doing, isn’t he ?” 

“T am going to stay a little while with Mrs. 
Groom; I want to see the baby again—it is such a 
pretty little creature!” said Sylvia, with some confu- 
sion. “ Oh, Dr. Campbell, 1’ve hardly thanked you 
for those books ; they will be such a treat to me! 
I’ve a cosy reading place in my room ; it has a deep 
window-seat, and I see the orchard and the moat, 
and get a glimpse of the farm-yard when I look up 
from my book.” 

“ Quite Arcadian,” said Claude. “ If I meet with 
a respectable young settler, going Far West, I'll re- 
member to recommend you. Do you understand 
pickling pork?” 

“T haven’t tried yet ; I’ve no doubt I could manage 
it, though,” said Sylvia, laughing. 

“Oh, I didn’t know—good-bye, good-bye ”—and 
they were gone. 

Dr. Campbell had one more look at the bright, 
eager face. The sight was rather spoilt for him by 
the appearance of Captain Times on the platform as 
the train moved away. 


BIBLE CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 344. 

51. “ Being inan agony, He prayed more earnestly, 
and His sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground.” (Luke xxii. 44.) 

52. In the reign of his son Rehoboam. (2 Chron. 
xii, 9.) 

53. “Moreover, concerning a stranger that is not 
of Thy people Israel, when he shall come and pray 
towards this house, hear Thou in heaven Thy 
dwelling-place, and do according to all that the 
stranger calleth to Thee for.” (1 Kings viii. 41 —43.) 

54. He thrust out Abiathar from being bigh priest. 
(1 Kings ii. 27 ; comp. 1 Sam. ii. 31.) 

55. At Gihon. (1 Kings i. 45.) 

56. To the house of Zacchweus, who was a chief 
among the publicans. (Luke xix. 5.) 

57. When Jesus spoke to him of his denial. 
(Luke xxii. 34.) 

58. “ Thou hast gone and made thee other gods, to 
provoke Me to anger, and hast cast Me behind thy 
back.” (1 Kings xiv. 9.) 

59. By causing them to be numbered. (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 1-—4, and 10—15.) 

60. It was a form of leprosy which was always 
considered to be a punishment sent by God for sin. 
(Job ii. 7--12.) 
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A CURIOUS CHURCH HISTORY. 


HIS is a_ curious 
and unique, but 
very readable book.* It 
abounds in pages of in- 
teresting subjects, writ- 
ten in a most interesting 
style ; and it is a plain, 
modest, and straight- 
forward statement of 
the way in which the 
history of the Church 
was regarded by the 
writers. They were 
members of the Society 
of Friends, of whom 
Mr. Edward Backhouse 
died in 1879, 
and has gone, 
we trust, to 
the broader 
and deeper 
friendship of 
the future ; 
while Mr. 
Tylor has 
taken up his 
work, edited 
and annotated the manuscript, and added many 
important portions of his own. 

Mr. Backhouse had some claim to teach, for 
he mastered many books to write this one. He 
read through the Ante-Nicene Library of twenty- 
three volumes, and made himself well acquainted 
with Eusebius, Sozomon, Socrates Scholasticus, 
Theodoret, Du Pin, Neander, and Burton. This 
list of authorities may be open to objection, but 
it proves at any rate the energy and industry 
of a writer who began his work at the mature 
age of sixty-six, 

The first inquiry concerning the book will thus 
be naturally directed towards the early heretics, 
The earliest who excites Mr. Backhouse’s sym- 
pathy is Montanus. He describes his teaching as 
the assertion of the priestly dignity of all 
Christians, the denial that any bishop who did not 
possess the power of prophecy could be a successor 
of the Apostles, and the opposition to the worldly 
spirit that was creeping over the Church. | Much 
of this would, indeed, excite universal sympathy 
at all times, and the criticism of the treatment 
which Montanus and his followers received would 
be perfectly fair if that were all. But it is well 
known that Montanus behaved in much the same 
manner as many enthusiasts behaved during 


















LAMP FROM THE CATACOMBS AT ROME. 


** Rarly Church History tothe Death of Constantine,” 
compiled by the late Edward Backhouse; edited and 
enlarged by Charles Tylor. London: Hamilton, Adams 
and Co, 


the singular “revival” in Ireland and America in 
the year 1859, pretending to special revelations, 
visions, and prophecies, and bending to untruth- 
ful statements and deceitful methods. Who would 
consider as orthodox in the present day a teacher 
who held that the promise of the Paraclete was 
more completely fulfilled in himself than it had 
been in the Apostles, and that the Church had no 
power to remit sins committed after baptism ? 

But our authors release themselves from sym- 
pathy with the great masters of early errors as 
soon as they begin to treat of the two Sacrameuts, 
The Lord’s Supper is to them but an act of Christ, 
which was to be continued, perhaps, as long as 
Jerusalem remained and the Passover was fully 
observed. They get over the ditticulty of its cele- 
bration in the Early Church by explaining that this 
was only an alliance between the Eucharist and the 
daily thanksgiving offered at their meals by the 
Jews. “With this custom, ready to their hands, the 
Apostles would seem to have blended our Lord’s 
memorable application of the Passover to Him- 
self.” Then the Jewish custom found its way 
into the assemblies of the Gentiles, and the Gen- 
tile clubs afforded an institution fully prepared 
for engrafting with the new worship. There is, 
however, ‘‘ nothing to show that what the Lord 
commanded was the institution of a new cere- 
monial observance, of perpetual obligation to the 
Church. The spirit of the Gospel is adverse to 
such a conclusion.” 

All this forgets that our Lord used the present 
progressive tense in the command of St. Luke 
xx. 19 (woe?re); that there sprang at once into 
existence a new feast which was observed every 
day ; that St. Paul, when he writes to Corinth, 
reproves excesses and irreverence, but not the 
observance of the Sacrament; and that the rite has 
remained in the Church with all but universal 
approval unto the present day, 

Turning to the age of Constantine, at which the 
History terminates, we are naturally arrested by 
the Great Council of Nicwzea. We may regret that 
our author devotes so few pages—only two-and- 
twenty in all—to such an important event. He 
confesses himself that the Arian schism rent the 
Church asunder, and powerfully influenced the 
affairs of the world. The Council marks, indeed, 
a crisis in the story of the Church and of the 
Empire. It has been a potent factor in the 
division of the Eastern Church from the Western. 
It has described for fifteen hundred years the 
limits of orthodoxy and catholicity. 

Since the time of the Apostles no question had 
so divided the minds of men as those which the 
Alexandrian philosophy had suggested respecting 
the nature of our Lord. The answer given in 
the East and in the West bore the characteristics 
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of the two classes of intellect. It was difficult for 
each to understand the other. Imagination fed 
the mind of the East; hard and rigorous thought 
was the portion of the West. The philosophy of 
Plato had in both sprung up into new life, and 
had become the philosophy of our religion. Chris- 
tian principle and doctrines were laid alongside 
of it, and each was strained to adapt itself to 
its new companion. Provincial Councils had 
met at Antioch in a.p. 264 and 269 to hear 
charges against 
the Metropoli- 
tan, the bishop 
of that very 
city, the famous 
Paul of Samo- 
sata. He had 
denied, the ac- 
cusers said, the 
co-eternity of 
the Son with 
the Father. He 
was found 
guilty and de- 
posed, But 
there is much 
reason to sus- 
pect that his 
philosophy and 
his theology 
would both 
have passed 
amongst his 
fellow - bishops 
and presbyters had he been better liked himself. 
He owed his deposition less to his opinions 
than to his arrogance and pride. 

With Arius, however, it was a different matter. 
He was a man of blameless character and of high 
intellect. His countenance was “calm, pale, and 
subdued ; his conversation fluent and persuasive.” 
He also was a disciple of Plato. He had thought 
deeply of the existence and the character of our 
Lord, and had made use of the fatal words— 
“There was [a time] when He 
was not.” Upon this the tempest broke. He 
was summoned before a synod in Alexandria in 
a.b, 321, and deposed from the office of a 
presbyter, and excommunicated. He fled to Pales- 
tine, and thence to Nicomedia, and in the latter 
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city he became the friend of Eusebius, its famous 


bishop. His opinions spread east and west. The 
Fathers were appealed to. The necessities of 
Reason uttered their behests. Passion awoke 
angrily, and inflamed the breasts of laity and 
clergy alike. The peace of the Empire was 
threatened. Constantinople, the new capital, 
which was to be the glory of the East, had just 
been founded. Constantine interfered. He wrote 
a letter to Arius, and to his old bishop. But the 
dispute had already gone too far, “The wound 
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of the daughter of my people” was too deep for 
the Imperial salve to heal. Only one course seemed 
to be possible—a Council of the entire Church. 
And so the matter stood in the year of grace 325 

Upon the points in dispute our authors hold no 
halting opinion. They condemn all heresies 
respecting our Lord’s nature. They will not side 
with Arius on this hand, nor with Sabellius 
upon that. They give a clear statement of 
the origin of the Council, and are fair to beth 
parties. They 
throw in, as 
their custom is 
throughout the 
book, para- 
graphs of —in- 
tense personal 
interest, —_ life- 
portraits of men 
drawn in a few 
lines, fragments 
of conversation 
which enliven 
the story, and 
set forward the 
salient subjects 
at issue; and 
they deplore 
with equal jus- 
ticeand charity 
the heat and 
evil temper, 
thequarrelsand 
self-interest, of 
many of the members of the angust assembly. 

Two portions of the book deserve to be 
noticed before we close. They are both of in 
terest, and both are illustrated with good photo- 
graphs and engravings. The first of these is a 
description of the catacombs at Rome, in which 
Mr. Backhouse explains with great perspicuity the 
early Christian symbols, and deciphers many of 
the strange and apparently unintelligible epitaphs. 
Some of the latter might be well imitated by us, 
to vary the cold carvings which our lack of 
Imagination compels us to cut into our English 
gravestones. A husband, for instance, describes 
his wife as one who never gave him a bad word, 
nor committed any fault except by dying. On 
the other hand, we are shocked by a young girl 
revolting against the God who took her away at 
the age of twenty, though she had done no 
harm ; and by a hopeless agnostic, who declares 
the results of his experience and thinking in these 
comfortless words: ‘‘ Once I was not; now I am 
not; I know nothing about it; it does not 
concern me.” 

The second subject treated of is the growth of 
Christian sculpture. Mr. Backhouse uses his mate- 
rials with the double purpose of proving the natural 
simplicity of the earlier ideas, and of showing the 
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progress of the Church in the opinion of medieval 
Rome. This is the object of much at the close of 
the volume ; and a great deal of it is well and 
clearly done. He shows the absence of primitive 
distinction between clergy and laity, the fact that 
many of the clergy of old maintained themselves 
by trade and commerce, that the first churches 
were plain and unpretending buildings, that a 
clerical costume did not exist until after the 
invasion of Italy, that lighted tapers were of 
Pagan origin, and that possibly one or two of the 
Christian festivals had something to do with 
heathen festivals at certain times of the year. 
No man of learning will, we presume, maintain 
that any religious community in these times is 
precisely the same as the Apostolic Church. No 
century, no country could exactly reproduce the 
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pristine age. And, on the other hand, many 
attempts have been made to limit and narrow 
down the Church beyond the clear teaching of 
Jesus Christ. These have failed. The Church 
(however we may define it) is not a sect; and a 
sect can never become The Church. 

And so we close the book, accepting heartily 
the author’s assurance that he has “sought to 
paint the history with an honest hand, to sup- 
press no truth, to admit no falsehood, and 
withal to preserve, so far as ability has admitted, 
the historical perspective of the whole.” — It 
is the work of a man who has read much, 
thought earnestly, and written clearly; and 
we thank him sincerely for the pleasant and 
profitable hours we have spent in perusing its 
W. M. Jonnston, M.A. 


pages. 








SCRIPTURE 
LESSONS ON ST. 

No. 25. PRAYER. A DEVIL Cast OUT. 

To read—St, Luke xi, 1—26. 

AYER. (Read 1—13.) (1) Gifts asked 

for. Describe the scene. The time, at 

early dawn, before heat of the sun. ‘The 

place, perhaps a “ Prayer House ” where 

(See 

The attitude, standing, as 


“prayer was wont to be made.” 
Acts xvi. 16.) 


usual in the East. The request ef the 


disciples to be taught to pray. What 
prayer was given? Well called the 


Notice that in each sen- 
tence we come to God in a different way, 


Lord’s Prayer. 


as follows:— 


1. As children to a Father: Our 
Father, ete. 
2. As worshippers to a God: Hal- 


lowed be Thy Name. 

3. As subjects to a King: Thy King- 
dom come. 
4, As servants to a Master: Thy will be done. 
bread, 





5. As beggars to a Prince: Give us 
6. As sinners to a Saviour : Forgive us, ete. 
7. As fallen to a Deliverer: Lead us not, ete. 
This the model prayer after which manner all 
prayers should be made—simple, confident, un- 
selfish. 
(2) Gifts granted. Why are we to pray ? 
of (a) our need. Must feel this sense of need, or prayer 


Because 
becomes mere form. Also pray because of (b) God's 
willingness to give. He more willing to give than 
Why did the man in the Parable give ? 
Therefore ask earnestly. He was unwilling, but 
yielded to his friend’s importunity. 
therefore be not afraid to ask. 

Then 


we to ask. 
God is willing, 


have a picture of family life-—a family 
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AND HOME. 
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the father coming home—taking meal with 
children—they ask for food. 
—deny 


circle 
Does he grudge them 
them—give stone for bread? Greatest 
pleasure is to give. 
Father give Holy Spirit to them that ask. 

Lesson. Pray without ceasing. 

Il. A Devin cAsT ouT. (Read 14—26.) What 
miracle was it? What a great marvel that a dumb 
man spake ! 
power did some think Christ worked miracles ? 


Much more then will Heavenly 


Notice the objections made. By whose 
But 
His miracles were done to destroy Satan’s power— 
Therefore would 
likely to work in his name—would be dividing his 


set men free from him. not be 
Kingdom, making it fall. 
(Verse 22.) 
do? 

was now undoing his power 
Him in the work. 


cleansed from evil, must be filled with good, or else 


Satan like a strong man. 
What does He 
Christ had conquered Satan in the wilderness 


Who is the stronger ? 


desires’ all to aid 
But soul must not only be 


will become filled with more and worse evils. 
LESSON. Cease to do evil ; learn to do good. 
NOTES. 
Trial above what we can bear. 
God of flies, also of medicine. 
See John vy. 14. 


4. Temptation. 
15. Beelzebub. 
26. Last state worse. 


No. 26. BLESSINGS AND WOES. 
To Read—St. Luke xi. 27 —54. 
I. BLEssINGs. (Read 27—36.) Who was the 


Seldom hear of her. What was 
(Chap. i. 48.) 


mother of Jesus ? 
prophesied that all would call her ? 


This woman in the crowd gives her the title. But 
what did Christ say? Therefore all may receive 


similar blessing. He is the Word of God, (John i. 1.) 
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All who hear God's Word and keep it are received 
into His family. 

Then follows a warning to those who do not keep 
His Word. Who preached to the Ninevites? They 
repented at Jonah’s preaching—these do not. So 
too Queen of Sheba came to hear Solomon. (1 Kings 
x. 1—13.) Who is greater than either ? 

How do we see? By the eye—the candle of the 
body. What happens if the eye is diseased or put 
out? So with the soul. Conscience is its eye—it 
must be kept single—not dulled by negleet—not 
perverted. If conscience be pure, then shall be full 
of light—learning right—receiving truth of God in 
hearts. This is to be blessed indeed. 

Lesson. Be doers of the Word, and not hearers only. 

Il. Wors. (Read 37—54.) Ask who the Phari- 
sees were. (See note.) This man at any rate 
courteous and hospitable. What did he expect 
Christ to do? Which is the most important, 


the soul or body? So Christ blames them for , 


thinking most about the outside cleanliness while 
their hearts are wicked. Notice th things He 
reproves:—(1) Insincertity. What do they pass over? 
Love to God, and love to man which comes from it, 
but levy taxes on smallest herbs. (2) Vanity. Love 
to get the best seats in synagogues and to be called 
by erand titles. Are they very unlike people now ? 
(3) Hypocrisy. What are they compared to? Graves 
painted white, but full of corruption. 

Then the lawyers are condemned. (1) Tyranny. 
Constantly adding to the requirements of the Law. 
(See Acts xv. 10.) (2) Cruelty. By persecuting the 
prophets—glorying in the deeds of their fathers. 
Remind of righteous Abel killed by Cain—Joseph per- 
secuted——Moses insulted. John the Baptist rejected 
and Christ Himself crucified. (3) Neglect. Their 
duty to read, keep, and expound the Law. But shut 
out any except rich and high-born from the oftice — 
hence the people were utterly ignorant of old 
Testament Scriptures. 

What was the result? Began to cross-question 
Christ—try and catch Him making some mistake. 
Hated Him because He told them the truth. 

Lesson. Warning. See whether any of these 
charges apply to us. Many more opportunities now 
than then. Are we never insincere, vain, hypocrites ? 
Do we never neglect God’s Word ? 

NOTES. 

37. Pharisees. A religious sect of Jews, noted 
for exact observance of ceremonial law, and _ for 
making oral tradition of equal weight with the 
Scriptures. 

43. Uppermost Seats. Facing the congregation. 

51. Zecharias. Son of Jehoiada the High Priest. 


No. 27. THE FEAR OF GOD. 
To read—St. Luke xii. 1—21. 
I. Trust IN Gop. (Read 1—12.) Now Jesus 
Christ turns to His disciples. What was He intend- 
ing them to do after His death? But must learn 
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before they can teach. Very word disciple means “a 
learner.” What must they first of all avoid? Explain 
the action of leaven. Teaching is like leaven. 
sad teaching like that of Pharisees will make bad 
lives. Is the leaven seen? No, is hidden in the 
flour, but its effect seen. So words—secret words— 
bad teaching will be heard, seen, in men’s lives. 
What is the end of life here? And after death? 
Judgment. And after Judgment? Punishment. 
(Heb. ix. 27—St. Matt. xxv. 46.) Whom then are we 
to fear? Men can only kill body—God ean cast into 
hell— punishment after death. Therefore fear God. 
Now see result of fearing God. What is the com- 
monest bird? Yet even to make a sparrow required 
almighty power. So did a hair, smallest particle of 
man’s body—all are known, counted, remembered. 
Much more God cares for us. But man has his duty 
to do. He must confess Christ boldly. How can he 
do so? (a) In his words—declaring himself a 
Christian even when might make him unpopular. (4) 
In his life—taking the right side against wrong, as 
Levites did at Mount Sinai. (Exod. xxxii. 26.) What 
will Christ do for him ? Acknowledge him at Day of 
Judgment. Therefore must never deny God—ruii 
the risk of not being forgiven. 
Lesson. Trust in the Lord with all thine heart. 
Il. TRUSTING IN THIS WorRLD. (Read 13—21.) 
What question was put to Christ? Why should He 
be asked to divide the inheritance? Had obtained 
character for justice. But this not Christ’s work on 
earth. What does He bid all beware of? Why? Man’s 
life made up of two parts—what he das and what he 
is. Which is man’s real life? This true inner life 
whether bad or good—-part of man’s life for eternity. 
(1) What the man had. Had worldly riches of all 
kinds—prosperity, increase of goods, all to make 
this life happy. Also had firm belief in the future— 
that he would have life, health, capacity of enjoy- 
ment, ete. But (2) What the man had not. Thought 
of God, who had given all—or of death, when must 





leave all behind him—or of his soul, which was to 
live for ever, Called a fool. Are none like him ? 
LESSON. Boast not thyself of to-morrow. 
NOTES. 
5. Hell. Literally Gehenna or Valley of Hinnom, 
where corpses were thrown by Josiah. Emblem of 
punishment after death. 


No. 28. VARIOUS TEACHINGS. 
To read—St. Luke xii. 22—53. 
I. TRUSTFULNEsS. (Read 22—32.) What was the 
rich Fool (in last lesson) anxious about? Increasing 





his goods—keeping them safe. What does Christ 
bid His disciples? Take no anxious thought about 
this life—eating, drinking, clothing. Why not? 
Because (a) God is a Father. A father bound to 
provide for offspring—they during early years help- 
less—would die without parent’s care. Who gave 
us all life? So God calls himself Father—bids us 
call Him so. Loves to provide for wants, What 
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examples does Christ give? Birds find food at all 
Man is worth more than they—much more 
will God provide for his wants. So flowers grow 
everywhere—man is preserved by God. (b) God is 
a King. What then are we? Subjects—therefore 
He will provide. 

Lesson. Casting all your care upon Hin, for He 
careth for you. 

II. ALMSGIVING. (Read 33, 34.) Have all 
heard of misers hoarding up gold—always in fear of 





seasons, 


losing it—obliged to leave it behind when they die— 
What does Christ 
Remind how early Christians did sell all 
(Acts iv. 38.) 
accepted by God count as treasure stored in heaven. 

III. WATCHFULNESS. (Read 35—54.) Why thus 
always ready? Because of (a) certainty of His 
The 


whoever else is absent, He will 


no good to them now or ever. 
advise ? 


and give to the poor. These offerings 


coming. What does He compare it to? bride- 
groom sure to come 


not be. 
the day of Christ’s coming no one knows. 


Because of (b) uncertainty of the time—ot 
See the 
between those ready and those unready. 
Servants ready for their master. 


contrast 
Dress girded up 
ready to run his errands—lights carefully trimmed 
for use—-listening for his knock—ready to open door 

What will he do to them? Himself wait 
them—bless them. Who would 
Are we so? Ready 
—vlad to see Him—ready always 


at once, 


on‘ them—serve 
not be amongst those servants? 
for Christ's coming 
to do His will ? 


blessed. 


At His coming will be everlastingly 
But what of the others? Not ready —mis- 
using the time of preparation. 

LEsson. Be ye also ready. 

IV. Divisions. (Read 49—59.) What does this 
tell us about? A fire destroying evil—a baptism of 
blood foretelling 
household amongst His followers 


Christ’s sufferings—divisions in 
-yet end of all will 
be Christ’s triumph. He must put all enemies down, 
that may in end reign as Prince of Peace. ‘Therefore 
must make haste to make peace with God—pay 
religious duties—do what is right—then will be safe. 
(See Psalin ii. 12.) 
NOTES. 

35. Loins girded—hecause of long flowing dress. 

37. Gird himself, ete. 
feasts. 

38. Watch. Jews divided night into three, Romans 
into four. 


Customary at some Roman 
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No. 29. WARNINGS AND MERCIES 
To Read —St. Luke xiii. 1—17. 
I, AccIDENTs. (Read 1—5.) Describe the crowded 
state of Jerusalem at time of great feasts—narrow 
streets—large crowds—no_ police—sudden tumults— 
put down by violence. What did the Jews think? 
Was judgment for special sins. What did Christ 
Calamities sometimes punishment of crime, as 
but not always. 
is, to be always ready to die. 

II. WARNING. (Read 6—9.) 
the same lesson of repentance. 








say ? 
when Sodom was burnt- Lesson 
A parable to teach 
A garden full of 
fruit trees planted and tended with great care—each 
tree separately watched and noted. 
this one to bear fruit. 


Time come for 
Master examines—finds none 
turns away disappointed—tries again, and a third 
Finds no fruit. What order does He now 
give? Who pleads for it? What does He say? 
What is the result? One more chance—then if no 
fruit it must die. First 
to the Three years Christ worked—looked 
for fruit of repentance—found none, His last year 
on earth now begun. Would they turn to Him? 
Alas—crucitied Him—were rejected by God 
salem destroyed—they outcasts in all lands. 


time. 


The application easy to see. 
Jews. 


Jeru- 
Is there no other meaning? Have we not been 
warned? What has not Live 
in a Christian land—taught to pray, to fear God. 
What fruit of good lives are we bringing forth? 


God done for us ? 


Will not be always spared. 

LEssON. Now is the accepted time, now is the day 
of salvation. 

Il]. Mercy. (Read 11—17.) Where was Christ 
always found on the Sabbath ?> Who else was in the 
synagogue this day ? Poor cripple—little pleasure 
in life—found happiness in God’s house. (Ps. exxii. 
1.) Received unexpected blessing. What was it? 
What did she do at once? An example to all whom 
Who did not like it? Remind how 
showed the spirit of keeping the 
If works of necessity might be done, 


God _ blesses. 
often Christ 
Sabbath day. 
surely works of merey might be also. 

Lesson. Zhe Son of Man is Lord also of the 
Sabbath. 

NOTES. 

6. Fig tree in vineyard. Corners of vineyards 
commonly filled up with figs. 

16. Satan hath bound. All suffering the fruit of sin. 


HOW, LOTTIE Beppe fp: 
BY HELEN AYRE, 
s) yD you ever see such a looking room!” Very pretty and wholesome Lottie Emery looked, 
\ } The sharply accented exclamation sprang as she came lightly tripping down-stairs, across the 





from the red lips of a young girl as she 
the threshold of the old 
kitchen on her way to school, 


crossed red farmhouse 


shaded, orderly dining-room, in her airy suit of nun’s 
veiling and graceful sun hat knotted about with a 
wide blue sash, 
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“The red letters of the calendar seemed to glow before Lottie’s eyes.”’—p. 42. 


Early risers were the inmates of this busy farm 
home; and not three-fourths of an hour before, 
Lottie had left that same wide, low-ceiled kitchen in 
“apple-pie ” order, which was her favourite term for 
scrupulous neatness and orderly arrangement of a 
room. 

“Clearing up” after breakfast was always Lottie’s 
work, and so, too, was the care of the dining-room 
and chambers. Very seldom did the old “ 'Tows- 
end” clock, perched on one end of the kitchen mantle, 
whirr for eight o’clock in the long summer mornings, 
but found Lottie’s tasks neatly accomplished and she 
at liberty to commence her half-mile walk to school. 

This morning it wasn’t quite eight, yet beds had 
been aired and made, chambers and kitchen put to 
rights, the dining-room swept and dusted, fresh 
flowers picked for the parlour vases, and she, lunch- 
basket and book-strap in hand, ready for school ; but 
on the kitchen threshold she paused in dismay. 
* Such a looking room! Who did it?” 


Well, that great stack of milk-pans, smeared with 
bonny clapper inside and out, that Lottie’s tired- 
faced mother had just brought from the milk-cellar 
and piled into the sink till leisure—no, not leisure, 
who ever heard of leisure in a farmhouse kitchen in 
the summer time ?—till she found a hurried oppor- 
tunity to wash them—Aelped in the confasion ; and 
that litter of ash shavings by the wood box, that 
father Emery had scattered there not ten minutes 
before, as he whittled an ox goad while he chatted 
mother” a moment, added to the chaos ; and 


with “ 
the unwashed churn, also from the milk-cellar, with 
dasher and ladle and dripping butter-paddles tilted 
across its top, waiting for those same tireless mother 
hands and hot water, added nota little to the dis- 
orderly state of affairs ; and the over-turned box of 
red bell-peppers in the open window, with dirt sifting 
along the ledge and across the floor-—the combined 
work of a hungry foraging hen and the June breeze 
—helped in the clutter ; and a big slop by the sink 
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and a train of little slops across the floor leading from 
the well to the water-pail rest on the sink-board told 
even big Rover, as he indignantly lifted his clumsy 
feet from the slops to track them across the bell- 
pepper’s dirt-sifting over the floor, that careless Fred 
had for once brought his mother a pail of water. 

But this patient, ever-busy mother, where was 
she? 

A pile of pie-plates flanking the heaped pan of 
flour on the long kitchen table, another pan of pre- 
pared pumpkin and bowls of “ mixing ” 
gave promise that toothsome pumpkin pies were 


and cream, 
under way. The cellar-door standing open, and the 
hig dinner-pot jarring its iron cover with imprisoned 
steam, and a Hank of corned beef over the hot stove, 
noisily testified that the house-mother was in the 
cellar foraging for vegetables. 

“T should think mother would stifle, working all 
the forenoon in this sweltering kitchen!” Lottie 
exclaimed, reaching for her sun umbrella that hung 
on the wall. 

“ Better help her by putting the kitchen to rights,” 
whispered the little voice that sometimes gives an 
“You will have 
plenty of time before school, and only think of the 


unpleasant jog to our thoughts. 
surprise and pleasure it would give her !” 

A little scowl came between Lottie’s pretty blue 
eyes. “It’s not my work to wash the milk-dishes, 
nor is it my fault if the kitchen is all in a elutter. 
I am sure I put it in apple-pie order not an hour 
avo ”—the little foot poised over the plank door- 
step. 

‘For even Christ pleased not Himself.” 

Why should that Scripture passage flash in mind 
just then ?—the day s verse on the little bright-coloured 
Lottie 
had read it with a quick glance as she paused in her 


calendar that hung just under the clock. 


dusting to tear off yesterday’s leaf. 

“But it is so stifling hot here, and I have hurried 
all morning to finish my work, that [T might walk to 
school before the sun gets scorching high in the 
heavens ; besides, mother doesn’t expect me to help 
her.” 

“Then give her a pleasant surprise as well as rest, 
by setting the kitchen in order before she comes in,” 
buzzed the little voice close at hand. 

“Pleased not Himself.” 

The red letters of the calendar seemed to glow 
before Lottie’s eyes, but it wasn’t; it was only those 
red bell-peppers that had toppled on to the floor from 
the window-sill. 

“Til do it. Mother will have her hands full with 
the vegetables and pies and the dinner, It’s a pity if 
I am not willing to give her a little extra lift in the 
work now and then.” 


The shade hat went up on a nail with a toss ; off 


came the dainty cuffs and tiny ruffled apron, and in 
place 


broadly covering the neat school suit—went 
on her big checked apron, 
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“‘ { hope mother will dress the vegetables before she 
comes into the kitchen, and then I shall have plenty 
of time to straighten things before she sees it,” thought 
Lottie, softly latching the cellar-door, that the clatter 
of pans and whisk of broom might not reach her 
mother’s ears. 

A shadow fell across the kitchen window, and 
looking up Lottie saw her mother carrying from the 
roll-way a basket of vegetables carefully selected 
from last year’s sand-packed supplies, to the cool 
shade of the lilac trees in the back yard, there to 
dress them for the dinner-pot. 

Broom and dish-cloth, wing and dust-pan—how 
they tlew that next half-hour ! 

‘The forked hand of the old clock 
pointed the quarter to nine before the jaunty sun-hat 
came down and Lottie lightly tripped through the red- 
framed doorway of the kitchen on her 
school. 

A little later in the day, deep in the intricacies of 
geometry and the bewildering dates of history, in 


warped, 


way to 


the cooler temperature of the breezy school-room, out 
of mind went the remembrance of her morning’s kind- 
Only once she thought of it, and that was in 
the noon hour when little Johnny Andrews contiden- 
tially whispered to a class-mate that “ma is going to 
have a ‘biled dish’ for supper.” 

Lottie smiled, thinking of the vegetables she had 
seen losing their rough coats in the shadows of 
the lilae trees that morning, and, “I wonder what 
mother said when she came in 
in her kitchen!” 


ness. 


and found the 


revolution was the thought that 
set her bright eyes dancing as she passed to her 
desk. 

“ Dear child! God bless the dear child !” was just 
what 
heated and tired, wearily thinking of the work that 


her mother said as she entered the kitchen, 
must be met before noon. 

Oh, it was such a help, and so restful for that 
hurried, discouraged mother to find her kitchen in 
order, her sink cleared of its stack of milk-pans. 

“The dear, dear child!” Lottie little knew how 
often she was in her mother’s thoughts that day, and 
how her loving attempt to lift a burden from her 
mother set a little bird singing in that heart all day 
as she toiled ; for love lightens labour, and_ these 
mothers never forget, never overlook or cease to 
hunger for expressions of love and sympathy from 
the dear ones of their household unto whom they 
minister unceasingly and uncomplainingly ; but in 
many and many a home, all too late, this lovingly 
expressed sympathy and tender care comes. 

When the tired feet are still, the hands crossed in 
strange whiteness and idleness, the sweet lips, that 
never before in all our lifetime refused to answer us 
or be dumb to our entreaties, mute and cold; then, 
all too late, we wake to her worth and bitterly regret 
we had not “ 
with us! 


made more of mother” when she was 
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SHORT 
“BROADCAST THY SEED!” 


JF we could all be turned into little 
children,” said an open-air preacher 
at the outset of a difficult campaign, 
“not a tract we offer would be re- 
fused; and, brethren, may we all 
pray for the childlike, loving spirit 
which is blest by God.” | Many little ones, 
many feeble ones heard him speaking thus, 
and all must have been impressed by Mr, 
Gawin Kirkham’s earnest assurance that none are too 
weak to be helping forward the eternal victory of 
love. Anurgent appeal to Christians has been penned 
by Mr. Forbes Moncrieff, commending to them a work 
which lies near to the hands of all of us, namely, 
that of engaging more persistently and regularly in 
tract distribution. The mighty agency of the press 
should be more richly utilised for God in this reading 
age; leaflets or little books—silent messengers for 
Jesus—should be passing from hand to hand, from 
house to house, or slipped into various places where 
they are likely to be found by some of our fellow- 
travellers along life's road. Some Christian friends 
of ours are accustomed to let these printed messages 
drop from the conveyance along the highway as they 
drive between the country fields and hedges, trusting 
to the Divine promise that God’s Word shall never 
return unto Him void. Different ways and modes 
of tract-distribution will occur to us, according to 
our varied experiences, if we are faithfully on the 
watch for opportunities of leading pilgrim souls 
to everlasting rest. A ¢ract given to an eloquent 
preacher of the Vatican was the means of his con 

version; the Spaniard Ruet heard him preach in 
Turin, and was so much moved that his awakened 
soul was strengthened to bear persecution for 
Christ’s sake ; at Gibraltar, Matamoros heard Ruet 
explaining God’s Word, and thenceforth was used 
to help in bringing into Spanish territory a free 
and open Bible. 


A HOPEFUL FUTURE. 

The story is told of a little child who was left 
asleep in a house near the church, when the rest of 
the family were at worship, and who startled the 
congregation by the apparition of a white-robed 
form, protesting tearfully, “You all forgot me!” 
Childhood can no longer justly bring the reproach of 
forgetfulness upon the community, and the general 
recognition of the social claims of the young forms 
to our thinking one of the brightest signs of the 
times, assuring us that everything is not going to 
the bad, as some would have us believe, but that the 
blessing of God will crown the future of the country 
that has heard the ery of the children. All depart- 
ments of the Christian Church are working with one- 
hess of aim to make the next generation sober and 
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trustworthy, and there are more than a million young 
ones of the United Kingdom learning truths which will 
cause them to shun the possibilities of inebriety, on 
religious, physical, and domestic grounds. Some oi 
the lads now coming into our army signed the 
abstinence pledge as schoolboys ; hundreds on Her 
Majesty’s ships are abstainers, and earnest social 
reformers are rising up in our higher class public 
and private schools. A parable reaches us from 
America of the coral-insects making the ocean 
beautiful with their united efforts, till there was a 
fringe of loveliness where flowers and trees before 
had found no place to grow. Sad hearts have often 
questioned “who shall roll away the stone” from 
the gloom of national intemperance ; but the young 
ones, each working in his place, each faithful to the 
teachings now so bountifully given, will have power 
to make the future full of fairness ; and as we think 
of what more than a million young lives can accom- 
plish, prayer and faith see with thanksgiving already 


the stone rolled away. 








A SCENE IN THE CRECHE. 


“A GROAT A DAY.” 


Such of our readers as were so good as to lend a 
helping hand to Mrs. Crossley’s Créche at 21, Lower 
William Street, St. John’s Wood, will be glad to hear 
that it continues to prosper. At the beginning of 
this new year some seventy or eighty mothers, with 
at least a hundred “ babies” connected with it, were 
regaled with a good tea, and presented with useful 
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The were not all 


infants in arms, but had reached, some of them, the 
These—about twenty in num- 


garments and_ toys. “babies ” 
advanced age of five. 
ber—had helped to start the Creche, and were good 
They were drafted 
off to the Infant School, five being now the maximum 
age for the Creche day. For the benefit of the toiling 
mothers, they are sent from the Créche to school 
There was a deaf 


specimens of benefits received. 


when they are three years old. 
and dumb child of two amongst the youngsters, who 
looked full of life and sense, but whose poor mother 
She 
wondered if there were any kind lady who could get 
Portland Town is 


seemed weighed down by anxiety about him. 
him into an asylum. So do we. 
so poor that one was surprised to see parents and 
infants look so respectable. But how welcome those 
small garments were ! and how they were examined 
and admired! Never did four years’ steady work 
show to greater advantage than in the improved 
looks of the juvenile frequenters of the Créche, and 
we hope that the friends who visited and helped it, 
through the agency of THE QUIVER, may be induced 
to aid in its advancement and enlargement. He who 
sends regularly the infantile food is a true benefactor. 
Matron and nurses remain unchanged ; lady visitors 
continue to nurse vigorously, and above all, the 
untiring Foundress 


superintends with unflagging 


Five thousand children have been received 


Creche 


enerey, 
into the 
existence. 


during the four years of its 


A CHAIN OF GOLD. 
Societies and associations are many, as some of 
our merchants can testify who sit down in the morn- 


THE QUIVER. 





post!” exclaimed a worthy householder, relating his 
experiences afterwards in the bosom of his home; 
still, one can scarcely have too much of a good 
concerns benevolent work, and among 
societies aiming at uplifting the helpless, there js 
always room for another. We welcome the “ George 
Smith of Coalville Society,” of which Mr. C. M 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, is honorary secretary pro tem. It is 
proposed to form branches in all our chief towns, and 
friends are needed to act as local honorary secretaries, 
Last year we gave a portrait of Mr. George Smith, 
and referred to his grand efforts on behalf of brick. 
yard, canal, gipsy, van, and other neglected children; 


thing as 


Schomberg, 


it is to help such labours that the new society will 
endeavour to collect: money, picture-books, papers, 
scrap-albums, 
which will gladden many a little one toiling by the 


tales, toys, cuffs, comforters, ete. 


wayside of life. Here is an opportunity for children 
in favoured homes to help the needy, and show 
them they, too, belong to the one Father who has 
remembered them, and set loving hearts and hands to 
work on their behalf ; charity, in its highest sense, is 
the best bridge across the social gulf between rich 
and poor, and by means of this society children of all 
classes will be knit together in love and good works, 
thanksgiving and prayer :— 
“For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


A LIFELONG HERITAGE. 

Among a variety of suggestive papers and anec- 
dotes in the yearly of Bible Work (a 
monthly record of Christian 

labours, published by Cassell and 

article 


volume 


Co.) is an concerning 








CANAL CHILDREN. 


ing before a pile of letters, and come upon an array 
of reports and appeals, “Twelve of them by one 





sewing-classes, which will be of 
interest to many of our readers. 
Some are doubtless conducting 


such classes others 
may be contemplating their es- 
tablishment and feeling — their 
need, for there are yet young 
lives unconnected with the School 
Board jurisdiction, that has made 
needlework compulsory. “ There 
is a beauty,” it is said, “in the 
helplessness of women ;” we re- 


already ; 


cognise a superior charm in their 
‘apacity. It is 
discouraging to find the gift of a 


usefulness and 
garment almost vain to a poor 
woman, because she has no idea 
of altering it for her child ; but 
nobody taught her the value and 
beauty of being able to use her 
needle, and her olive-branches are 
daily witnesses to the fact. Far 
be it from us to ignore the brains of our girls, but 
their fingers haye still a fair mission, as had those of 
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their grandparents, who went to the other extreme, 
and performed almost miracles at the needle, whilst 
enwrapped in mental darkness. The light of the 
present age should show us the happy medium; 
why should not a clever scholar be as clever when 
crowned with the thimble? The teaching is not 
necessarily dreary; our friend in Bible Work 
provided herself with plenty of strips of old white 
calico and thread of different hues—pink, blue, 
vellow, and green; the children chose their own 
colours, and their errors were sooner seen and 
corrected than would have been the case had they 
used white cotton. Reward tickets for diligence, 
wise encouragement, promotion to a higher grade 
of work, and last, but not least, infinite patience, will 
be found helpful in the teacher’s persevering task. 
Experience has shown us the children of the ignorant 
are not worse off in many cases than those of the 
clever needlewoman: the former is sometimes 
anxious for her girls to succeed where she has 
failed ; the latter, being able to do so much, fails to 
look ahead, and finds it easier to undertake every- 
thing herself than show her children the way. No 
wonder that so many young girls, trained lazily 
and vaguely, form a social difficulty as they grow 
into life! If ladies, by means of visiting or in their 
own homes, turn awkward little fingers into the 
ways of management and skill, they have secured for 
the children a more enduring heritage than money, 
and one that will be gratefully shared by fathers, 
brothers, and in the years to come by husbands fit 
to be seen. 


WIT WELL MANAGED. 

Cowper advises us, when relaxing into needful sport, 
to turn to “ writers of an abler sort,” whose wit well 
managed will give truth a lustre. Cowper lived 
before the Rev. P. B. Power, M.A., or we should have 
suspected him of enjoying certain bright, homely, 
chatty compositions signed with the name we have so 
often introduced to our readers. Although long since 
recovered from the temporary loss of strength caused 
by over-work, Mr. Power has no definite sphere of 
labour at present, but he has contrived to extend his 
non-parochial parish very widely, taking into his 
sympathies not only the vast area embraced by the 
London City Mission, but the missionaries themselves 
in old age and weakness, whose veteran cause he 
pleads in the guise of “ Mr. Truffle.” Not London 
alone, but many a city and village, is familiar with 
“The Oiled Feather,” and other helpful little papers 
by our author, whose portrait accompanies this note. 
Mr. Power has solved the problem of writing for the 
Masses, and in fiction that bears home reality to the 
heart he has shown himself a cunning interweaver of 
grave and gay, being met at times with a smile, at 
times with a sigh, as again and again his earnest 
words are read aloud to listening meetings. It isa 
question nowadays whether society is not influenced 
as much by the press as by the pulpit ; certain it is 
that he who writes for the people holds a mighty 
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responsibility, and, if helped by Heaven, he can set run- 
ning healthy, cheery, sunny founts of literature, he 
becomes a universal friend, counsellor, and helper to 
his fellow- pilgrims on life’s way. 


IN THE WOODS. 


With restful steps we turn to God’s first temples, 
where season after season wordless worship has 
gone up to Him; cares have no place amid the 
forest-paths, where strength and beauty build anew 
a sanctuary. As we touch the dewy carpet, 
gemmed with flowers, we say to life’s anxieties, 
“Abide ye here—and I will go yonder and worship, 
and come again to you:” nay, rather, we gather 
them up one and all, and leave them in calm trust 
with Him whose voice we hear amid the swaying 
leaves. “Come apart and rest,” He says in His 
mercy ; He knows that in quiet communion with 
Him there is power for the future service in high- 
way, street, and mart. The wind is the hushed 
organ of this fair cathedral, the birds, rejoicing upon 
every bough, cast their anthem on the breeze ; here 
are no tablets, no costly tombs, but everywhere is a 
sense of life; “new life, new love” are pulsing 
through bud and tree. The ash, the scented chestnut, 
the sovereign oak and elm, have caught a crown of 
light, and we stand amid them with a sense of 
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awe ; “without doubt,” says Henry Ward Beecher, 
“God has in His thoughts better trees than the most 
noble and beautiful now. They are reserved for the 
glorious land. Beneath them may we walk!” Not 
only are there high lights above the bending branches 
and open flowers, but born of the radiance there is 





*““AMID THE FOREST PATHS.” 


solemn dusk across the landscape too ; could such 
perfection of beauty make us glad were the tender 
shadows wanting? Troubled one, it is no erring 
Hand that paints thy destiny; be content, since by 
means of the grey shades of sorrow men shall 
read more brightly the glory of thy God! Did we 
say the forest held no death? Here, under the still, 
brave pines, is a whisper of the great mystery—a 
perished bird, dropped from its rocking nest: yet 
thy Father and mine remembered its lonely fall. 
What matters the grief, since God remembers, since 
the Master’s Heart is knowing, thinking, and caring ? 
Let the shades come if they must; within every 
mystery abides the Christ, and, assured that nothing 
can separate us from THis Love, let us trustfully 
meet light and darkness, blossoming and decay, 
music and trembling silence, with the ery of faith, 
“ Blessed art thou that comest in the name of the 


Lord !” 


THe QUIVER. 





INCURABLE CHILDREN. 


In the description of the Home for Incurable 
Children in Maida Vale, W., that appeared some 
time ago in THE QUIVER, it was mentioned, inej. 
dentally, that there was no place of refuge for these 
afflicted ones when, of necessity, they left the Home 
at the age of sixteen. A fund is now started witha 
view to providing accommodation under the same 
roof, when the term of residence there, as children, has 
expired. If this plan can be accomplished, the help. 
less young people will, if necessary, remain in the pre- 
sent admirable Home until they are old enough to be 
transported to some adult asylum. Perhaps such 
benevolent readers as were interested in this good if 
melancholy work, will again give their aid. We saw 
it only yesterday. Such poor children as knew what 
a treat meant, were anticipating one. A kind lady 
visitor, who was at the moment inspiriting them with 
cheerful music, had provided a sumptuous tea. It 
was laid in the girls’ ward, and several little 
paralysed or crippled patients were gazing on cakes, 
oranges, and other good cheer, from their cribs, 
Matron and nurses, as well as some twenty children, 
were prepared to partake of it. The tender and 
patient Rhoda still lay in her corner, with her 
treasures outspread before her; but many of those 
mentioned in our little sketch had been transplanted 
to fairer climes. Their places were, however, filled by 
others, and thirty cots are now oceupied. A_ bright 
patchwork coverlet sent by a reader of THE QUIVER, 
and made by a “ working party,” has been much 
admired and appreciated ; and to all who gave dona- 
tions, or made inquiries, or otherwise furthered the 
work, grateful thanks are offered. We can assure 
them that it goes cheerfully on under the same 
devoted superintendents. 


“GIVE HER THE BIBLE.” 

“We owe a very great deal to Ireland,” said the 
late Earl of Shaftesbury at a meeting of the Serip- 
ture Readers’ Society for Ireland, of which he was 
president. “Give her the Bible,” said the Duke of 
York some time ago of the fair sister-isle. It 
behoves us all earnestly to remember the beautiful 
land so near to us, agitated in many parts by dissen- 
sion, yet down the highways of which the messengers 
of the Gospel are passing unthreatened, unimpeded, 
unfearing. Captain Kearney White, 27, Lower 
Pembroke Street, Dublin, is the fervent and enthu- 
siastic secretary of this Society ; he was formerly on 
coastguard duty in the west of Ireland, and two of 
his coastguards are under him still, imbued with his 
own carnestness. <A friend, long engaged in evange- 
listie work in Ireland, relates a most striking incident 
in his own experience: he was driving into Co. 
Kerry, when something seemed forcibly to bid him 
take another road. ‘The warning would admit of no 
denial, and accordingly he turned about. By-and-bye 
he met a very old man, with long grey hair, who had 
for some time been in the deepest anxiety about his 
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soul, and who soon betrayed his inward feelings to 
Mr. Quarry, as the latter greeted him pleasantly 
while the pony was feeding. “I have been to Kil- 
larney, and spent a lot of money,” he said, “ but my 
wul has been a trouble to me for years, and I can't 
get rid of the burden.” The evangelist told him 
simply what the Lord had done for him, and knelt 
by the wayside and prayed. “Glory be to God!” 
exclaimed the aged pilgrim; “now I know why I 
was sent outside to-day. I have not been so far for 
two years ; but while I sat by the fire I felt three 
times distinctly some bidding to go up the road ! 
It seemed as if a voice directed me here. God has 
sent us here to meet each other.” He grasped Mr. 
Quarry’s hand, saying, “ Now I will die easy ; that 
burden is gone !” 


“LIFT UP YOUR HEADS, O YE GATES!” 
Every night the sentries at the Tower of London 
challenge a procession bearing a huge bunch of keys 
—“Who goes there ?”—‘* Queen Victoria’s keys,” is 
the authoritative reply.—‘* Advance, Queen Victoria's 
keys, all’s well,” is heard immediately ; the yeoman 


” 


calls, ‘‘God bless the Queen!” and the guard 
responds, “Amen.” So the locking up of the Tower 
is carried on, the name and keys of the Sovereign 
forbidding opposition, At the name of Jesus, the 
King of kings, every knee shall bow, for to Him all 
power belongs, in heaven and in earth; that Name, 
still heard amid the children of Abraham with 
muttered protests, is yet steadily, surely making its 
way into Jewish homes and hearts, and many, at 
the risk of losing their friends and their liveli- 
hood, have openly proclaimed, “ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive glory and_bless- 
ing.” Mr. Freshman, the son of a_ converted 
Rabbi, is trying to reach the 80,000 Jews of New 
York with the Gospel of pardon and peace ; his love 
for God’s ancient people is such that even if he has 
to do it at his own expense, he feels he must labour 
by pen and word to lead the children of Israel home. 
And the all-conquering Love is still victorious, for 
Hebrew after Hebrew has rejoicinely testified that 
his eyes have been opened to understand the pro- 
phets, and that he knows and believes that to be 
his Saviour, Shiloh has come into the world. 


“EVERLASTING JOY.” 

There have been earnest Christians who have 
deemed it almost a virtue to pass through God's 
beautiful world with unsmiling faces, and who 
have inspired at times in infantile breasts a_re- 
luctance to become an angel in heaven because the 
gloomy Mr. ——— was on his way thereto.  Persist- 
ently shutting their eyes to the happiness around 
them in the book of Nature, and to the exhortations 
to rejoicing in’ the Word of God, they devoted 
themselves to pious works, which greatly lost their 
influence through the evident depression of their 
spirits. Sometimes this sadness is constitutional, 
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but there have been souls that have nobly struggled 
against it, and have soared into such atmosphere of 
faith that their naturally low spirits have learnt to 
sing. To human vision the saddest place in creation 
is the dying-bed, but we have seen it crowned with 
a joy the departing one never knew before. “ The 
tomb,” said Victor Hugo, “is no blind alley, but a 
thoroughfare that opens with the dawn. My day’s 
work will begin again next morning.” Yes—begin 
amid the tearless songs, remembering which so many 
of God's children have laboured and waited with 
shining faces, and 

“Carried music in their heart 

Through dusky lane and wrangling mart.” 


IN A FULL LIGHT. 

It is said that some men are like pictures, hidden 
away in corners ; others are placed in the full light— 
known and observed by all, and lookers-on are almost 
insensibly taught by certain points in the pictures 
thus openly displayed to view. One of these public 
characters is Mr. Stevenson Blackwood, C.B., General 
Secretary in the Post Office, whose voice and features 
are so familiar to workers in the cause of religion 
and temperance. He was formerly in the Treasury, 
and rose to notice while filling an appointment in 
the Crimean Army ; his present important position 
was obtained in 1880, though he had previously 
acted as financial secretary for some years. His 
has been a most successful career ; but, as Carlyle 





MR. STEVENSON A. BLACKWOOD, C.B. 


(From a Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company.) 


puis it, “the true question in life is not what we 
gain, but what we do;” not in our public reputation, 
but within our own souls, must take place our real 



















































triumph or defeat. Mr. Blackwood has long stood 
out manfully under the banner of the Lord, having 
been impressed through the instrumentality of Miss 
Marsh, of Beckenham. At drawing-room meetings, 
at conferences, and in the front of many a philan- 
thropic society, he has borne his testimony to the fact 
that the noblest life of all is that which, while press- 
ing forward with patience and resolution day by day, 
is still steering heavenward, “looking unto Jesus.” 
He is President of the Young Abstainers’ Union, a 
temperance movement that has largely affected our 
upper classes, counting its members in many an 
influential family and high-class school, scarcely 
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fun—it is as natural to them as hopping and chirping 
and flying are to the birds : the question is, are we to 
be wholly disassociated from their fun? Are we tobe 
bound up in their ideas with hymns and lessons, 
however attractive we may labour to render such, or 
are they to realise there is a bond between them and 
us, even when they are out of the schoolroom, and 
their lungs are proving healthy existence ? We once 
asked a Sunday-school teacher for an explanation of 
his methods—he had a marvellous hold on the boys 
—and among other things he told us this :—“I am 
with them at cricket every Saturday, and when I get 
too tired to play, having come straight from work, I 





“May Sunday-school cricket-clubs spread and flourish !” 


reached by ordinary Bands of Hope, that have like- 
wise Mr. Blackwood’s cordial help: the working- 
men are his friends, and he has their highest in- 
terests at heart. Like all true Christians, he is not 
conient to turn solitary steps to the paths of Truth, 
but would take others by the hand and lead them 
to his Lord and Master. 


“WHET THE SCYTHE!” 
Recreation has been likened to the whetting of 
the scythe, without which the edge would grow dull 
and blunt ; we are anxious as Sunday-school teachers 
that our scholars’ minds should be bright and active ; 
is the “whetting of the seythe” any part of our 

concern? Says Shakespeare— 

““Sweet recreation barred, what doth ensue, 
But moody and dull melancholy ?” 

In the case of the juveniles, we might substitute for 
dull melancholy “lively mischief;” they wild have 


put my back against a fence and wrestle, and one 
after another they try to throw me down ; sometimes 
in despair they all come together, and then I feel 
rather stiff next day ; but ct pays.” 


THE OLD BOAT AT QUEENSTOWN. 

We are deeply concerned to hear that THE QUIVER 
Lifeboat No. 3, stationed at Queenstown, is in a 
condition which calls for immediate attention. The 
little craft has been in use for twenty years, and 
it is now high time that she was sent into honour- 
able retirement, and her place taken by a sounder 
and more modern boat. The sum of £650 is re- 
quired to replace her, and we invite the help and 
sympathy of our numerous readers, who have always 
heen so ready to come to the assistance of “those in 
peril on the sea.” Any communications on this 
subject will be warmly welcomed. 
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“Fair types of Summer and of Spring.” 


“4 HYMN OF SUMMER."-+4. 440. 
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A HYMN OF SUMMER. 














Two happy girls have made a swing, 
“7S  Half-hid in shadows of the dawn— 
Fair types of Summer and of Spring. 


O Spring, Spring, Spring, how fair art thou— 
An April-time of smiles and tears— 

Till Summer with the sunny brow, 
Thrice-welcome guest, at length appears. 


When wood and field are crowned by June, 
Rich-garlanded with leaf and flower, 
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Then hearts of men are all in tune 
With Summer's plenitude of power. 


The fairest scenes crowd into view— 
The deep-blue sky, the purple hills, 

The meadow-flowers of varied hue, 
The placid lakes, the sunlit rills. 


Then joyfully, in grateful mood, 
Our hearts and voices join to praise 
The great Creator of ali good, 
The Giver of glad summer days. 
G. WEATHERLY. 
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HG guano: has said that “the history of 

heroes is the history of youth ;” and again, 
that “almost everything that is great has been 
done by youth;” but reluctantly he was forced to 
add that “for life in general there is but one 
decree. Youth is a blunder.” 

It is the object of several religious organi- 
sations, notably the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young Men’s Friendly So- 
ciety, the Church of England Young Men’s 
Society, and lastly, but not least, the London 
Diocesan Council for the Welfare of Young 
Men, to minimise as far as possible the chances 
of life becoming a “blunder” to the young 
men of London, and by influencing their lives 
in the direction of what is good, to endeavour 
to add yet further brilliant examples to the roll 
of youthful heroes. 

The latter Council, which has been lately 
established, hopes to effect this result, not so 
much by creating new organisations for aiding 
the young man in his struggle with evil, as by 
utilising and rendering more effective those 
which already exist. 
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OF YOUNG MEN. 


LORD BRABAZON, 












The principal objects of the London Diocesan 
Council are—(1) To promote the formation and 
development of existing societies in London, as 
well as to encourage the establishment of youths’ 
institutes, boys’ clubs, night-schools, guilds, 
working boys’ homes, ete. 

(2) To make grants of money, so far as funds 
will permit, towards starting such institutions ; 
to afford information as to the different societies 
and best modes of procedure; and to put persons 
willing to work amongst young men in com- 
munication with parishes and institutions where 
their help is required. 

(3) To establish a central corresponding office, 
to which the clergy and others may recommend 
young men and boys coming to London, in order 
that they may be introduced to clergymen or 
other friends, or to local institutions. 

(4) To provide at the central office, North- 
umberland Chambers, Northumberland Avenue 
(which is likewise the address of the Young Men’s 
Friendly Society), and also through the agency 
of local institutions, registries of suitable lodg- 
ings, to which young men may be directed ; and 

(5) To foster all movements, such as the es- 
tablishment of gymnasia, the appropriation of 
open spaces, in parks and elsewhere, for cricket 
and athletic sports; the extension of libraries; and 
generally to stir up sympathy with whatever 
tends to the welfare of young men. 

Such intermediary work, far from interfering 
with the labours of the different young men’s 
societies, will be of great service to them; and 
as Chairman of the Central Council of the Young 
Men’s Friendly Society, which now numbers over 
350 branches, and fifty affiliated institutions, I 
heartily welcome this latest addition to the 
organisation of the Church for working amongst 
the male youth of Engiand. 

Great is the need of labourers in this field. It 
is, indeed, difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of the work. The future of England will depend 
upon the characters of the young men who, in a 
few years, will have attained their majority, and 
who, in the exercise of the privilege of manhood, 
will in due course be called upon to cast their 
votes into the ballot-box, and by those votes will 
be required to state what is their will in re 
gard to the course which legislation shall take 
both at home and abroad. . The destinies of the 
nation will be in their hands. The seeds, whether 
good or bad, which have been sown in youth, 
will assuredly develop in after years, and all 
effort to change the character of the growth will 
then be too late. Now is the time for action. 
Two millions of male voters have recently been 
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added to the electorate of England! Who and 
what manner of men will their immediate suc- 
cessors be? Some of them will be respectable 
‘young men who are already proving their worth, 
and the excellence of their bringing up, as appren- 
tices and assistants in small towns, or as farm lads 
in the country ; but some of them, and I fear no 
small proportion, will be the hangers-on of public- 
houses, the idle loafers who stand at the corners 
of streets or village greens, who have never 
entered a church or chapel since they were 
compelled to do so as children in the Sunday- 
school, who have thrown off all restraint, and 
glory in their recklessness and disregard of 
authority, whether civil or religious. 

Shall I be told, although this may be true and 
most regrettable, that it is nobody’s fault, that a 
certain proportion of young men will inevitably go 
to the bad, and that neither the Church nor society 
is to blame for the result? Doubtless, as long as 
evil is in the world, wickedness will abound, but 
I cannot believe that every young man who finds 
his way into the criminal, the dangerous, or the 
dissipated classes, has had a fair chance of doing 
better. I do not think this can be said of all the 
human failures in the upper or middle classes, 
much less of those to be found in the lower. 

To begin with the upper classes—What is the 
amount or value of the religious instruction given 
to a boy at Eton or Harrow, or indeed at any of 
our public schools? How many clergymen with 
cures in fashionable »2rishes or districts, have 
established Sunday schools for the children of their 
well-to-do parishioners? and when, later in life, the 
young man enters college, or his father’s count- 
ing-house, what provision does the Church make 
to continue his spiritual education, and to prepare 
him for the religious doubts, difficulties, and 
objections, which, in this age of universal dis- 
cussion, and of open unbelief, are certain to assail 
him? Indeed, in the matter of spiritual instruc- 
tion, as far as the Church is concerned, the 
labourer’s or artisan’s son, until the age of 
thirteen years, has often the advantage over the 
duke’s, for he will probably attend a Sunday- 
school, whereas the latter will obtain no instruc- 
tion, should his mother be indifferent to religion. 
But from the age of thirteen years, both duke’s 
son and labourer’s son are pretty well on a par as 
regards the absence of religious teaching from 
the course of their daily instruction, if we except 
the perfunctory attendance at chapel which will 
be enforced on the former, should he be sent to a 
public school. Both are left by the Church very 
much to their own devices, until they have reached 
the age of discretion. Let us imagine that both 
have reached that period of life, and have been pre- 
pared for admission into the full membership of the 
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Church—a supposition which must leave room for 
large exceptions in the case of the class which 
the labourer’s son represents. This is the time 
when a great effort should be made to assist the 
young man in his efforts towards the attainment 
of a spiritual life. But how little is really done 
to induce him to continue to communicate, and 
how large is the percentage of those who, having 
once partaken of the Holy Sacrament, never do 
soagain? Class custom, ridicule, timidity, ignor- 
ance, keep hundreds from ever again approaching 
the Table of our Lord. Here is the opportunity 
for a socicty like the “Young Men’s Friendly !” 
Here it can step in, and by its organisation 
enable a clergyman to keep touch with the young 
lads of his village or parish. Here he can find 
occupation for his young men of a higher social 
standard, and by teaching them to think and 
work for others, assist them in the cultivation of 
their own moral natures. By means of it, or of 
some similar organisation, he can get his young 
men together, instruct them, guide them, sym- 
pathise with them, make friends with them, gain 
their love and esteem, and prepare them for the 
higher duties of Christian life. Organisation 
will give courage to the timid, instruction will 
enlighten the ignorant, example will inspirit the 
downhearted, and social intercourse will soften 
roughness, and teach courtesy and good-will. 
Should a young man leave his parish, he need not 
be lost sight of ; he can be recommended to the care 
and kindly offices of the branch of the Society in the 
place to which he is removing. Herein lies the 
advantage which membership of a large society 
possesses over that of a local “guild.” A member 
of a local organisation loses all privileges on 
removing from his native town or village; the 
member of a wider organisation only leaves 
friends in one locality to meet with equal friend- 
ship and brotherly support in another. 

Such an organisation should bring classes 
together, should draw forth mutual goodwill and 
self-sacrifice, and should materially assist not only 
in raising a higher moral standard amongst its 
members, but through their influence should be 
the means of elevating the character of the sur- 
rounding population. 

If the London Diocesan Council is determined to 
do more than play at benefiting the young men of 
London, its fullest energies will be needed to grap- 
ple with the herculean task it has undertaken. 

The names of the Duke of Westminster, of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, of the Bishop of Bedford, as 
well as of numbers of other distinguished men, 
both of the clergy and laity, who constitute the 
Council, encourage the hope that the Church is alive 
to its duties towards the young men of London, 
and is determined, God helping it, to fulfil them. 
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THE 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKE. 
“‘T see thou hast pass’d sentence on my heart.” 


a ee ie these days, 
when—at 

least, for most 
of us—Religion 
walks in “ silver 
slippers,” we are 
all prone to 
magnify the 
trials and dis- 
appointments 
inseparable 
from humanity 
into the special 
cross of the 
Christian, and 
to shrink, as 
from some new, 
and hard, and 
unexpected 
thing, when a 
great sacrifice is demanded of us for conscience’ sake. 
It was so with Keith March now. If she had 








analysed her feelings, she would have found that an 


ss, § 


artless and unreasonable surprise was the uppermost 


sensation. The surprise and the horror seemed to 
swallow up every other thought, and almost to 
deaden the sense of pain. What was this that had 
come to her? Why was she singled out for such 
exceptional trial ? 

She did not deceive herself as to its nature. On 
the one side was faith and duty, and on the other, 
Paul—Paul, whom she had learned to love with a 
fervour whose strength she had never understood till 
now, who was dearer to her than life itself. It was 
Paul whom she was asked to surrender—Paul! She 
litted her head, and looked round her with pathetic 
Could this be her duty ? and would she 
ever find strength to do it ? 

“ But if it is my duty, I shall be helped,” thought 
Keith ; “and it ¢s/ It is no use wondering, for I 
know it is.” 

She heard the front door open, and Paul's step in 
the hall ; she started to her feet, and fled to her own 
room with wildly beating heart and trembling limbs, 
She could not, she dare not, see him till her decision 
was made. She felt that if she did it could only be 
made one way, and that not the right one. If the 
mere consciousness of his being in the house, the mere 
sound of the footfall she had come to know and to 
love so well, had power to move her so deeply, how 
could she withstand eloquent words and looks, and 
the potent spell of actual presence? She knew that 


wonder. 
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all these would be arrayed against her; she felt, with 
a thrill of emotion that was a curious blending of 
pleasure and pain, that Paul was not the man to give 
her up lightly. How foolish he would think her! 
how angry he would be! Her cheeks burnt at the 
thought of the sarcastic ridicule her resolve would 
meet with from the lips that, until now, had only 
opened to praise ; her heart sank at the thought of the 
pain she was about to bring upon him. “ How can! 
do it ?” she moaned, “ how can I?” The luncheon 
bell rang, and hastily calling the servant, she sent 
down a message excusing herself from luncheon on 
the plea of her headache, and begging Mrs. Heathcote 
to come and see her after that. And then she locked 
the door, and pushed the key under it, lest her 
resolution should fail—being still but a child in 
many things, and doubtful of herself. If Paul's 
voice came up in the silence of the house, how could 
she refrain herself? Must she not run down and 
throw herself in his arms, and tell him she would be 
his, and his only, for time and for eternity? She 
pushed the key desperately beyond her reach, and 
fell sobbing upon the bed, and buried her face in the 
pillows. 

Paul was more grieved than surprised at the news 
of her headache. He understood that the review in 
which he was so unmercifully denounced must be a 
shock to her feelings, as well as to what he termed 
her “ prejudices.” But what a little goose she was 
to hide herself away like this, instead of letting him 
explain and console! If she must weep over his 
delinquencies, at least she might have let him kiss 
away her tears. 

That sooner or later she would come to him for 
comfort, and find in the assurance of his love ample 
consolation for whatever had troubled her, he did not 
doubt. Perhaps she was taking things more to 
heart than he had expected ; but he was too confident 
of her affection to entertain any serious doubt of the 
result. 

The luncheon seemed curiously dull without her, 
but he exerted himself not to be silent, for his 
mother’s sake, relating any little bits of news he had 
picked up in the town, and forcing himself not to 
dwell too anxiously on Keith’s absence. 

“T met young Holloway coming out of one of 
those new houses in Waverell Terrace,” he observed, 
“and he tells me he is going to take it, and have 
his mother to live with him. How that young man 
has got on!—and all by perseverance and ability.” 

“Will Mrs. Holloway leave Mr. March, after all 
these years ?” 

“They appear to have given up the hope of his 
ever being well enough to come back, and as the 
lease of the house has been transferred to Mr. 
Wentworth, I suppose Mrs. Holloway doesn’t care 
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to stay on. Incredibly foolish old Joe March has 
been in that business! He talks of advertising the 
practice now, but he’ll never get a hundred pounds 
for it with the office in Wentworth’s hands. I 
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who is there that hasn’t got a screw loose some- 
where? You wouldn’t have much chance if two 
mad-doctors were turned loose amongst your photo- 
graphs!” said Paul, looking at her fondly. 


“It had not taken many questions to elicit what the trouble was.”—p. 454. 


would give a good deal to get at the bottom of it 
all.” 

“How firmly dear Keith believes in her father’s 
sanity!” said Mrs. Heathcote, smiling tenderly at 
the thought, yet sighing a little too. “ She carries us 
along with her enthusiasm; but I suppose, really, 
that the doctors know.” 

“T daresav thev ean make out a case; but then, 


Mrs. Heathcote’s face lighted with an answering 
smile, and he congratulated himself that he had 
taken the precaution of telling Keith to keep the 
Ecclesiastical Review out of her way. He had felt 
it incumbent on him to show it to Keith, but he was 
thankful his mother should have been spared a pain 
she would have felt so keenly. 

“The mother—bless her !—woanld have broken her 
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heart over it, but Keith has more sense,” reflected 
Mr. Heathcote, recurring to this view of the 
situation with an insistance that perhaps suggested 
some need of reassurance, 

“Give Keith my love, and tell her to get well 
quickly and come to me in the morning-room,” he said, 
as Mrs. Heathcote rose to go up-stairs, ‘I shall go 
and wait for her there.” 

It was their favourite retreat in an afternoon, not 
being liable, like the drawing-room, to be what Paul 
called “infested with callers,” and Mrs. Heathcote 
submitted to the invasion with the complaisance she 
accorded to all her son’s desires. As Paul went 
in now, his eye caught the review lying on the 
floor, and the Bible open on the table, as Keith had 
left them in her flight, and he picked them up and 
put them in their places with gathering uneasiness. 

* Poison and antidote, I suppose,” he said, with a 
faint, bitter sneer. ‘Poor little woman! is she half- 
inclined to think me a very black sheep, I wonder ? 
Well, she would not be half so enchanting without 
her pretty beliefs and poetic old-world prejudices, 
They are the natural adornment of a woman’s life; 
but, after all, when they clash with its real feelings 
and interests, their unreality soon becomes apparent. 
Keith will not love me more—nor less—because I 
believe, or do not believe something that is said to 
have happened eighteen hundred years ago.” 

Thus Paul comforted himself while he waited ; but, 
The 
January day drew in, and he rang for lights, but 
found himself unable to settle to his book when they 


came, 


confident as he felt, the time seemed long. 


What was his mother doing in Keith’s room so 
long ? Could Keith be really ill? or was it only that 
she was upset by that wretched review ? He wished 
he could have penetrated their unassailable retreat, 
to see what his mother and she were doing. 

If Mr. Heathcote could have had his wish, he 
would have seen his mother and the girl who was to 
have been his wife locked in each other's arms in a 
communion of sorrow too deep for speech, or even 
for tears. 

Keith had not been able to hide her trouble from 
the eyes that had a mother’s keenness for all that 
concerned Paul’s bride, and it had not taken many 
questions to elicit what the trouble was. Mrs, 
Heathcote had been only too well able to interpret 
the broken, agitated words. ' 

“Did you know?” Keith asked, when her tale 
was told; and Mrs. Heathcote answered, with a self- 
reproach that made her turn away her eyes from 
Keith’s— 

“T knew something—but not all that you say. If 
I had known all this, I would have told you—I 
would indeed.” 

* And now, what must I do?” said Keith. It was 
the strait in found herself, not any 
question of whether Mrs. Heathcote should have 
told her or not, that was the vital question to Keith. 
She looked up at Mrs, Heathcote with passionate 


which she 
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inquiry, but the elder woman shrank from her 
gaze. . 

“Do not ask me!” she cried. “I am his mother!” 

She said no more, but Keith felt that she was 
answered. She stood up, shivering with excitement 
and agitation. 

“T cannot see him—I will write,” she said drearily ; 
and something in the hopeless tones unlocked the 
fount of Mrs. Heathcote’s tears. She wept, as womem 
of her age weep, with a restrained grief unlike the 
unloosing of youth’s passionate floodgates, but even 
more exhausting, and Keith felt as if she could not 
bear the sight. 

“Don’t!” she cried, in the strained, unnatural 
tones of acute nervous tension. ‘ Don’t! What good 
will that do?” 

She sat down at the writing-table. It did not 
belong to the room, but had been brought from 
Paul's for her use, and the P’s on all its appointments 
had been very dear to her heart. She did not think 
of that now ; all her thoughts were on the letter she 
was about to write, and Mrs. Heathcote watched her 
with a breathless mingling of hope and fear. She 
did not understand how complete and final an answer 
her refusal to answer had been to Keith, and she 
clung to the hope that perhaps there might be some 
way of reconciling love and duty that she herself 
had not been able to discover. 

She could learn nothing from the girl's white, set 
face, but when Keith brought her the note, and asked 
her to give it to Paul, she took her hand and looked 
at her wistfully. 

“ Will you not see him, Keith?” 

“T don’t know. I have left it for him to decide,” 
said Keith, with a quivering lip. “I only want to 
do what is right.” 

“My dear child!” said Mrs. Heathcote, greatly 
moved. She felt as if she had had some share in 
bringing all this pain upon her, and yet, as she had 
said, she had not known as much as she knew now. 

“No, I did not know,” she repeated ; “I can hardly 
believe it now. And I hoped—oh, my dear! I hoped 
so much from you. I thought that your influence 
would succeed where mine had failed, that your love 
would lead him to the higher Love. Must that hope 
go, Keith? But perhaps I was leaning on it too 
much. God knows best, and it may be that I was 
wanting Him to answer my prayers in my way 
instead of His.” 

Keith did not answer. Now that the note was 
written, she was even feverishly anxious that it 
Paul’s hands without delay. How 
would she bear the anguish of suspense until his 


should be in 


answer came ? 

* You will let me know.soon 2” she entreated ; and 
Mrs. Heathcote promised, and went. 

Paul had been waiting in the morning-room in 
restless uneasiness, but at the sight of his mother 
alone, and with a noté in her hand, he understood 
that his fate was sealed. He took it from her with 
something of the calumess of despair, but all his life 
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after he shuddered at the touch of satin paper and 
the sight of a small folded note. 

Very short was this note of Keith’s, very heart- 
proken, and stained with artless tears, but it was an 
explicit renunciation of him—unless he could assure 
her that the reviewer had misunderstood or mis- 
represented his views. If he could assure her that 
he held the Christian faith, she would beg his pardon 
for ever having doubted it; but if not, all must be 
over between them. She would leave Shuttleby the 
next morning, and the only favour she asked was 
that he would let her depart without the trial of 
meeting him again. “For I am not as good as 
Agnes is,” wrote Keith humbly ; “ and I am afraid 
of myself, and of you.” 

Mr. Heathcote, at his best, was not a handsome 
man, but as he read Keith’s note, the natural dark- 
ness and ruggedness of his face was unpleasantly 
emphasised and intensified. Mrs. Heathcote put out 
her hand with a tender, deprecating gesture, but 
Paul did not even see it. He was not looking at his 
mother; he was staring into the fire with eyes that 
were full of anger and pain, and a fierce, incredulous 
despair. ‘‘ Does she take me for an ogre ?” he said, 
with a short, bitter Jaugh. ‘ Does she think I 
would hurt her, my poor little Keith? or is she afraid 
I shall contaminate her because I can’t swallow 
priestly fables, or regard Semitic mythology as more 
credible than Aryan?” 

“Paul, if you knew how it pains me to hear you 
talk like that!” 

“Does it, mother? It is perhaps more honest 
than to think it and say nothing ; but it shall be as 
you please. You cannot say I have often hurt 
you in that way. Whatever testimony I have 
thought it right to give to the world, I have kept 
silence at home for your sake. And I would have 
been duinb for ever if she pleased.” 

He stopped, with a catch in his breath that was 
almost a sob, and then burst out, with a still more 
portentous frown— 

“Would I have interfered with her innocent 
follies, her ready-made beliefs, her pretty fancies, 
whatever they might be? Not I!”—with a short, 
savage laugh. “ But because I can’t bring myself 
to believe what my reason refuses to acknowledge, 
am I to be denied my rights as a man? Because I 
see no proof of a life beyond the grave, is this—the 
one life that is my all—to he deprived of all that 
makes it worth living?” 

He let his head fall on his clasped hands with a 
groan, and Mrs. Heathcote sat and watched him in 
silent and unspeakable anguish. She understood 
that Keith had rejected him, and alas! alas! she 
could not say, she could not even think, that she had 
done wrong. And then she remembered the pale, 
imploring face, and how Keith had begged to be told 
“soon.” Could it be that her rejection had not 
been final—that there was room for hope yet? It 
was scarcely possible to think so in the face of Paul’s 
despair ; and yet she remembered that Keith had 
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said, “It is for him to decide.” Mrs. Heathcote 
rose, and touched her son’s arm, and he lifted his 
head, and looked at her with an expression she never 
forgot. There was a dumb extremity of pain in it 
that made her heart bleed, and yet a severity she 
had never seen before. If the decision was indeed 
with Paul, there was little promise of a happy solu- 
tion in the frowning brow and stern, set lips. 

“What am I to say te Keith?” she asked, in a voice 
that shook with anxiety and painful apprehension. 
“ Ske is expecting an answer, is she not ?” 

“An answer?” he repeated, as if he scarcely under- 
stood. He looked at the poor little note again, and 
a gleam of sarcastic scorn shot from his eyes. 

“ Have you seen this?” he asked, ina voice choked 
with passionate pain. ‘“ Do you know what she says?” 

“ 1 do not know—I only guess. I fear she has 
felt it her duty to give you up. But indeed, Paul, you 
must not misunderstand her. If she has done so it 
is for conscience’ sake.” 

“Conscience!” he said bitterly; “and yet she 
offers me a bribe to deny mine! If I will perjure 
myself, if I will profess a belief I do not feel, if I will 
call myself a ‘Christian,’ she will be mine! She 
expects an answer, does she? She shall have one!” 

He seized a pen, and dashed off a few rapid lines, 
and gave them to his mother. 

“ Tell her that she need not fear that I will thrust 
myself upon her, nor will I drive heraway. I shall 
go back to London to-night.” 

He stooped and kissed her, and was gone before 
she could utter a word. And, indeed, what was there 
she could have said? Remonstrance would have 
been useless, and sympathy would certainly have 
been rejected. All she could do was to pray for him, 
and silent as she stood, her heart went out in pas- 
sionate supplications that were only all the more 
fervent that she understood at last how deeply they 
were needed. Paul, her Paul, was more than a scep- 
tic, he was an avowed unbeliever, but the faith that 
had upheld her so long did not desert her now. She 
could not, she would not doubt that this child of 
many prayers should yet be brought back to his 
Father’s House, though it might be by a way she 
could not even guess; and as she turned to go to 
Keith with the note that she almost feared to give 
her, she looked up at the picture of St. Augustine 
and Monica, and whispered through her tears— 

“<*To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.’” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
STRICKEN, 
“And dare I say, ‘Welcome to me 
The pang that proves Thee near?’ 
O words, too oft on bended knee 
Breathed to the unerring Ear, 
While the cold spirit silently 
Pines at the scourge severe !” 
PAUL HEATHCOTE went to London that evening, as 
he had said, but Keith did not go on the morrow, nor 
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for many more to-morrows. The note Mrs. Heath- 
cote brought her ran thus:— 

“You ask for my answer. It is this—not even to 
win you will I stoop to a lie. Ido not believe in 
what you call the Christian faith. 
in any creed which affirms the 
natural laws, and [ will not profess a falsehood, 
even for your sake. Therefore I must bid you 
farewell. May you find more happiness than can 
ever now be the portion of 

“ PAUL HEATHCOTE.” 


I cannot believe 
contradiction of 


Keith read it, and fell half fainting into Mrs, 
Heathcote’s arms. 
desperately she had clung to the hope that the 
sacrifice she had believed herself willing to make 


Till now she had not known how 


would even yet not be demanded of her. 

It could not be this—her heart’s best affections, her 
love, her very life, that was indeed to be offered up ? 
Surely, in some way the consummation of such a 
sacrifice would be averted—in some unnoticed thicket 
a substitute ram would yet be found? 

But the blow had fallen, and Keith lay prostrated 
and overwhelmed. There were 
anxious watching, there were days when they feared 


long nights of 


for her reason—or her life—days when, indeed, both 
trembled in the balance, and it seemed as if a feather 
might incline the scale. Agnes came from Sandford 
to assist Mrs. Heathcote to nurse her; and Mrs. 
Holloway, hearing ot her nursling’s peril, left her son 
to get into his new house as best he might, and came 
and did more fur Keith than Mrs. Heathcote and 
Agnes put together. Mrs. Joe and Flora laid aside 
any lingering pique, and came daily with baskets of 
fruit and flowers and offers of assistance, and Uncle 
Joe’s round face grew almost long under this new 
burden of anxiety and distress. 

“Let her have the best of everything,” he en- 
treated. “It’s net my fault that she isn’t at the Pop- 
lars; aud if it’s a cuestion of money———” 

Mrs. Heathcote forgave the pompous jingle of the 
silk-merchant’s pockets for the sake of the goodwill 
in the honest face. 

“Tf there were anything money could do, and 
that was beyond my means, I would come to you at 
she assured him, “ but I do not think there is.” 

“Can't you let me be paymaster, anyway ?” urged 
Mr. Joe. “ It doesn’t seem right for things to fall 
on you, wnen she is my niece, you know.” 

“And my daughter,” said Mrs. Heathcote tenderly. 
“Whatever happens, Keith will always be that.” 

“What, have they made it up?” cried Mr, Joe 
joyfully, wringing Mrs. Heatheote’s hand in huge 
delight, but relapsing into preternatural gloom as 
she only shook her head. 

Mr. Joe was very sorry for his niece, and felt a 


once,” 


great respect for the high principle she had shown, 
but he wished it had not cost her her lover, all the 
same, and would have teen delighted to hear of a 
reconciliation. 
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“To think of a bit of a girl like that behaving s9 
well !” he said, when he heard of the rupture of her 
engagement, and the reason of it. “ She isn’t just the 
petulant chit I’ve been inclined to think her, I’ve q 
respect for that little girl, now I see what she can do,” 

“Now, pa,” cried Flora, “that’s just like you, 
You are always carried away by your feelings, and 
you know nothing at all about girls. Keith is a 
little flirt, and very likely she has seen someone she 
thinks better game. There’s a new parson at Sand. 
ford now, you know, and I believe he was somehow 
mixed up with it.” But that was before Keith’s 
illness, and nothing could exceed Flora’s kindness to 
her cousin For the active kindnesses of life 
Flora could always be depended on. It was in the 
less tangible, but not less real, domains of feeling that 
she failed, not even perceiving the delicate flowers 
she crushed ruthlessly undertoot as she trampled on 
refinements of sentiment she could not herself under- 
stand. She had not hesitated to ascribe to Keith 
motives from which her cousin would have recoiled 
with indignant disgust, but she would have done 
anything in her power to soothe or solace her now, 
and waylaid Dr. Merton for his daily bulletin with 
hourly increasing anxiety. 

Dr. Merton, the oldest practitioner in Shuttleby, had 
always ranked second only to London men inShuttleby 
estimation. He was quite one of the old school—a 
neat little white-haired man, who wore a dress-coat, 
took off his gloves to shake hands, stepped about the 


now, 


room on the tips of his toes, and spoke oracularly in 
carefully modulated tones. He came every day, felt 
Keith’s pulse with rather fumbling touch, wrote 
prescriptions in antiquated formule with a heavy 
gold pencil-case, and if he did not do his patient 
much good, at least refrained from doing her any 
harm. Nine times out of ten his innocuous treat- 
ment succeeded, The recuperative powers of nature 
can better bear neutrality than undue interference, 
but it is possible to carry non-intervention too far. 
There came a day when Keith had passed so far into 
the shadowy valley that it seemed as if her next 
step must be into the dark river beyond, 

“Our patient is not so well: not so well, I grieve to 
say,” said Dr. Merton, when Mrs. Heathcote had 
followed him out of Keith’s room. She knew at least 
as much as that herself, but something in his tone 
struck a chill to her heart. 

“Do you mean that there is danger ?” 
anxiously. 

There has been danger for seme days—I thought 
I had made that plain,” said Dr. Merton, who had, 
however, done nothing of the sort. His hints had 
been given with a professional circumlocution that 
had failed to enlighten ears unaccustomed to medical 
phraseology. “ 


she asked 


“ 


For some days,” he repeated, “ there 
has been occasion for grave anxiety, and to-day it 
has considerably increased. If you would wish for 
another opinion——” 

“Yes, yes—anything to save her,” murmured Mrs. 
Heathcote eagerly. 
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“My dear madam, I cannot promise that it will 
suce her,” said Dr, Merton, inwardly protesting 
against the unreasonableness of women, “ but it will 
pea satisfaction to me to divide the responsibility, 
and to you to know that all has been done that can 
be done. And now, who shall it be?” 

“T would rather leave it to you,” said Mrs, Heath- 
cole. 

Rut Dr. Merton was blandly indifferent, believing, 
indeed, in the recesses of his own heart, that if he could 
not cure his patient no one in Shuttleby could ; and 
it ended in Mr. Joe’s telegraphing for Sir Mortimer 
Ridgway. 

It is probable that the distinguished specialist 
was somewhat surprised at the nature of the case on 
which his advice was required, and Dr. Merton did 
not conceal his surprise at the consultant Mr, Joe 
had selected; but perhaps Keith reaped the benefit 
of the great man’s skill, and her uncle certainly 
enjoyed the consciousness of having spent his money 
freely to obtain it for her. 

“Dr. Merton and he bowed, and scraped, and 
strutted, and looked as if I’d trodden on all their 
corns at once,” Mr. Joe reported to his wife, “but I 
wasn't going to let Frank’s daughter slip through 
our fingers for want of a hundred guineas.” It was 
consolatory to find that Sir Mortimer’s opinion was 
much more hopefu! than Dr. Merton’s had been. If 
once the extreme weakness could be got over, he did 
not see any reason for despair, and Mrs, Heathcote 
and Agnes clasped each other’s hands in silent 
thankfulness, while Mr. Joe sobbed audibly behind 
an immense silk handkerchief, and retreated pre- 
cipitately from the room. Mrs. Holloway, who was 
waiting anxiously outside, augured the worst from 
the worthy man’s emotion, but the next moment 
Agnes came out, and the good nurse’s hopes revived. 
Agnes’s eyes were wet and shining, it was true, but 
on her lips there quivered a smile of thankfulness and 
joy. 

“Oh, nurse, nurse!” 
thinks she will dive /” 

And then Miss March forgot her stateliness, and 
fell on nurse’s bosom and wept, even as Keith 


she cried, “he thinks—he 


might have done. 

“Do he now, do he?” said nurse soothingly. 
“Dont’ee take on so, Miss Agnes dear, for he 
wouldn’t say it if he didn’t think it, would he? 
It’s a fine thing to be young, lovey, and pulls you 
through wonderful ; and we’ll have Miss Keith up 
again before we knows where we are, I make no 
doubt. Only you must keep up, like a pretty, for 
nurse the two of you is more than one pair of hands 
could do,” 

And meanwhile the two doctors were walking 
down the garden together to the gate, where Dr. 
Merton’s old-fashioned carriage awaited them, in 
readiness to convey the great man to the station. 

“After you,” said Dr. Merton, opening the door, 
and bowing punctiliously before taking his own 
seat, “TI hope the next time I have the honour of 
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meeting you in consultation, Sir Mortimer, it will be 
on a more interesting, or at least a more intricate 
case.” 

“Tt is interesting in one way,” said Sir Mortimer, 
with a smile. “I never saw such a lovely face or 
such a complexion in my life. I hope she will pull 
through, I’m sure, poor child! It’s sad to see a 
young thing like that brought so low. I suppose 
there’s some love affair at the bottom of it—all that 
cerebral excitement is very suggestive; and didn't 
you say something about an engagement being 
broken off ?” 

“Yes, with Mrs. Heathcote’s son. 
ence of religious views, I believe ; but no doubt that 


Some differ- 


has a good deal to do with her condition.” 

“That is the hopeful part,” said Sir Mortimer 
drily. “ Love makes us plenty of cases, but it is not 
a thing that often kills.” 

“Well, you are more hopeful than I, and I hope 
you may turn out right.” 

“ By the way,” said Sir Mortimer, “can you tell me 
how her father is? I meant to have asked his 
brother, but we were so taken up with the girl. Is 
there any hope of improvement, do you know ?” 

“T believe not, at present,” said Dr. Merton, “ but 
I hear very little about him. It took me quite by 
surprise when I heard he had been ¢aken away. 
Odd as he was, I never thought it was that.” 

“You did not attend him, then ?” 

“So far as I can hear, no one attended him till 
you and Blake were called in. I felt a little hurt, I 
admit, for we were old friends, March and I, and 


‘ 


though he had been in a queer, depressed state for 
years, [ never dreamt of insanity where there was 
so much to explain it.” 

“Blake didn’t seem to have any doubt about 
him,” said Sir Mortimer, in the tone of a man un- 
expectedly put on his defence; “and I must say he 
seemed to me as queer as Dick’s hat-band.” 
queer enough! but 

It was his wife’s 


“Oh, he was queer enough 
as good a man as ever breathed. 
death upset him so. But of course you know all 
about that ?” 

Sir Mortimer Ridgway nodded, but in fact he had 
only heard as much as Mr. Wentworth chose to tell 
him of the tragedy that had darkened Francis 
March’s life, and was said to have confused and 
clouded his brain. Sir Mortimer had not been 
particularly interested in it at the time, and he 
was particularly anxious now to escape the infliction 
of a story from a man who looked as if he could 
be as discursive and prosy as Dr. Merton. He 
turned the conversation with the dexterity that had 
made half his professional reputation, and the two 
doctors parted at the station with mutual compli- 
ments, and perhaps with mutual satisfaction. 

“ For of all the galvanised old fossils I ever encoun- 
tered,” said Sir Mortimer Ridgway, settling himself 
in the corner of a first-class carriage, “ that is about 
the finest specimen. Thank goodness, the race must 
be pretty nearly extinct.” 
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“So that is one of the new lights, is it?” said Dr. 
Merton, as he drove away from the station: “a 
flippant and pretentious young man, it seems to me, 
and much too self-confident.” Dr. Merton called 
every man “ young” who was under fifty, but youth 
was only one of the shortcomings of Sir Mortimer in 
his eves. 

“ Doesn’t give time enough to his cases,” thought 
the old man, shaking his head. “ Must shirk his 
diagnosis to polish them off like that. Wonder 
what J should have said about poor March? But 
there, that’s done and ended, and the only question 
now is if he’s well enough to come and see that poor 
child? It goes to my heart to hear her asking for 
him as she does.” 

The question of sending for Mr. March was one 
that was frequently debated. His name divided 
empire with Paul Heathcote’s in Keith's wanderings, 
and in her lucid moments her one petition was to see 
him. Uncle Joe came daily to inquire after his 
niece, but much as he was touched by her devotion 
to her father, he pronounced the idea of sending for 
him to be out of the question. 

“Impossible, quite,” said Mr, Joe, when Dr. Mer- 
ton “urged that it would probably be of more benefit 
to Keith than anything else he could do. ‘ We are 
under a promise not to go near him or write to him 
for a clear six months. Dr. Frobisher Blake would 
not undertake the case on any other 
considers absolute quiet and the severance of all 


terms ; he 


old associations so essential.” 

There was nothing more to be said, and as the 
days went on, and Keith came back to them, as it 
seemed, from the very edge of the grave, even Mrs. 
Heathcote ceased to urge it. 

It was a very gradual return—so gradual as almost 
to make them doubt Sir Mortimer Ridgway’s con- 
tident prophecy. For days they could only hope with 
trembling, and there evening 
an evening when her aunt and uncle 


was one Agnes 
never forgot 
had been summoned from the Poplars, and they all 
Keith’s watching the faint 
almost fancying that each one 
must be her last. > 
Even when the flickering hope that had then so 
nearly waned had brightened into a happy certainty 
of returning strength, it was but a poor, pale shadow 
of beautiful Keith, this girl with the thin white face 
and hollow eyes, and rings of short, downy hair, 
Keith’s 
rejoiced over her in a fulness of content that found 


stood round bed, 


breathings, and 


instead of abundant gold; but Agnes 
nothing lacking, and Mrs. Heathcote entirely shared 
her feelings. Who does not know the loving triumph 
that attends each step towards convalescence ? How 
delighted they were when she could sit up for an 
hour! how proud when she could totter across the 
What a feast it 
brought into the dressing-room, and the sofa was 
piled with pillows, and the little table was decked 
with the first spring flowers, and the tea-tray set 
forth with Mrs, Heathcote’s finest napery, with eggs 


room ! was made when she was 
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from her own bantams, and tempting little slices of 
toast, whose making Agnes would entrust to no fingers 
but her own. 

Though Keith had all a convalescent’s weakness, 
and perhaps a secret shrinking from the re‘urn to 
life and health over which the others were rejoicing, 
could not refuse a smile at their lioks of 
tender gratulation. But when tea was over, and 
Mrs. Heathcote had left the room, Keith lay back 
amongst her pillows, and closed her eyes wits a look 
of patient weariness that went to Agnes’s heart. 

“ Keith,” she whispered earnestly, “I do believe 
you would get well quicker if you would only try to 
be a little happier.” 

“T am not unhappy,” said Keith, “ or at least, not 
about that. I know it was right, and I suppose in 
time I shall learn to bear it better. But if you knew 
how different everything seems !” 

She made no answer 
except by a pressure of her sister’s hand, and a faint, 


she 


’ ‘ 


Perhaps Agnes did know. 


fluttering sigh. 

“Ah, yes! I forgot,” said Keith; “it makes one 
selfish to be ill, I think, and you and Mrs. Heath- 
cote spoil me so. I wonder when I shail be well 
enough to go back to Sandford ?” 

“T ought to go back before you, I think,” said 
Agnes, caressing her wasted hands. “ It is so dull for 
Grandinamma alone, though Dolly Conway does all 
she ean for her, I am sure.” 

“ You heard from Dolly to-day, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes,” said Agnes, taking the closely written 
sheets from her pocket. “She is full of the wild 
flowers in the woods, and the beauty of the dear old 
But I don’t quite like what she says about 
Grandmamma, Here it is:—‘ Mrs. Berners seems to 
feel the spring weather very trying. She could not 
get to church on Sunday, and when Gilbert went to 
see her he was quite struck with her feebleness, and 
thought I ought to tell you.” 

“Oh!” cried Keith, “ Agnes, you ought to go! 
Oh, if I were not such an idiot! To lie puling 
here, and keep you from Grandmamma—but how 
can I help it? And what should I do without 
you?” 

The ready tears of weakness welled into her eyes, 
and Agnes assured her she would not leave her—at 
* Another week,” Keith 
I ought 


garden. 


least, till she was stronger. 
pleaded, ‘‘and then perhaps I could go too. 
not to stay here longer than [ am obliged,” she 
added, with a painful flush. 

“Mrs. Heathcote is only too glad——” began 
Agnes, but Keith interrupted. 

“Tt is not that; but don’t you see that he can't 
And you don’t know, 
you can’t guess, what they are to each other.” 

Such a fit of sobbing followed, that Agnes com- 
manded silence, and made up her mind to avoid in 
future any and every subject that was likely to 
lead, even indirectly, to Paul Heathcote. She was 
thankful to see presently that Keith had fallen 
asleep, like a tired child, with the tears still upon 
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her cheeks. The elder sister wiped them gently 
away, but on her own were drops not less bitter, and 
perhaps, quietly as she shed them, from a source 
that was not less deep. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
NOT EXACTLY PAROCHIAL, 
“Throw hither all your quaint enamell’d eyes, 


That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers.” 


Iris spring again at Sandford, and Gilbert Conway 
istempted to think he never knew the meaning of 
spring before. Born in a large northern town, edu- 
cated at Christ’s Hospital, and then at Cambridge, and 
working all his later life in London, how was it 
possible he could even imagine what spring amongst 
the Hampshire downs could be? The year that. had 
gown into Easter beauty now had been like an un- 
folding poem to him all its flowery way, and Dolly 
shared his enthusiastic admiration for their mew 
home, and wondered, and exclaimed, and rejoiced, 
till the Sandford old women did not know what to 
make of her. 

“Her’s that sot on flowers, you’d think she’d 
never seen one afore,” the sexton’s wife confides to 
Agnes March. “There were a bit o’ blackthorn 
as one of the child’en had brought in, and nothing 
‘ud do but she must have him to paint. I see nothing 
tomake such a fuss about. I’m never glad to see 
blackthorn myself, for blackthorn winter nips old 
bones bad as Christmas—that he do; and with the 
Squire away, it’s little help we'll get to meet it.” 

There is a distinct grumble in Mrs. Jolliffe’s voice, 
for the Squire’s absence is as inexplicable to the 
villagers as Miss Conway’s admiration for wayside 
flowers; but Agnes March does not feel called upon 
to discuss the point. She goes away down the 
village street, with a little additional sadness in her 
heart, knowing only too well why Guy does not 
come amongst his people now ; and Miss Conway sees 
her from the Rectory windows, and wonders if ever 
the sweet pensive face will be bright like other girls’. 

Her own face is bright as the spring sunshine, and 
as she stands at the window she carols a glad little 
song, singing as the birds sing, for pure rejoicing 
in the spring. The abundant beauty of their new 
home is as dear to Dolly as to her brother, and 
she enjoys it as much as he. The garden has held 
such wonders of early blossom : great beds of snow- 
drops such as only old gardens know, clumps of 
crocuses that glowed through the trees like patches 
of fire, violets that hid themselves under their dull 
green leaves, but whose scent betrayed them to every 
passer-by. Dolly filled all the vases she could lay 
her hands on, without seeming even to lessen the 
abundance of bloom, and sent off hampers to St. 
Bede’s, whose contents were the wonder and delight 
of many a dingy sick-room in fetid alley and fever- 
stricken court. 
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But beautiful as the Rectory garden was, the wild 
flowers were Mr. and Miss Conway’s great delight. 
Anybody might have flowers in their gardens, but 
who but this happy Sandford Rector, and a few 
blessed beings whose lives had fallen in pleasant 
places like to his, could walk forth and pick wild 
snowdrops in the fields, faint fragile blooms, that 
made those in the garden look overgrown and almost 
coarse? And then, before the snowdrops were well 
over, the celandine and the primrose starred hedge- 
row and copse and lane, and Dolly and her brother 
almost quarrelled as to which was spring’s most 
emblematic flower : Dolly quoting Wordsworth, and 
getting enthusiastic whenever she saw the glossy 
golden rays amongst the ivy on the banks, and 
Gilbert retorting with Milton’s ‘ 
Shakespeare’s “ first-born child of Ver. 

“Your celandine is too much like the cottage 
beauty that Wordsworth compares it to for me,” 
said Mr. Conway. “There are no delicate nuances 
of expression, ne dreamy imaginings, no tender 
poetic suggestions in a flower like that. Its yellow 
is such uncompromising yellow, its green is such 
unmitigated green. It is like a woman whose beauty 
no man ever questioned.” 

“Dear me!” said Dolly staring. “And pray, 
what is your primrose like ?” 

Mr. Conway did not reply immediately. He took 
up two or three primroses from amongst those 
scattered on the table where his sister was filling her 
vases, and fastened them in his coat. 

“ Tf one could define them they would not be worth 
so much,” he said presently. ‘They are more like 
Schumann’s music than anything else, I think—fine, 
delicate, suggestive, with something plaintive in their 
gaiety, like sunshine dashed with tears. And they 
are like some faces, too dreamily sweet for anyone 


‘rathe primrose,” and 


» 


to analyse their beauty, or say it is here or there— 
only one feels it, because everything else is beautiful 
when they are by.” He pulled himself up with a 
laugh. “I mean that our walks seem altogether 
more beautiful now the primroses are out,” he ex- 
plained, and went away down the garden, walking 
unheeding over lawn and flower-beds, with his hat on 
the back of his head, and his long coat flapping in 
the wind—a quaint, gaunt figure, on which Dolly’s 
eyes rested with tender amusement. 

“ As if I did not know!” she said, shaking her head 
with a shrewd little smile. “So that is what the 
primroses mean, isit? Well, you have my benison, 
but—but—but ” 

She shook her head a little more gravely with 
each word, and finished her vases, and carried them 





away with rather a troubled face. 

Dolly had her drawing-room now—a pleasant, 
chintz-covered room, furnished with a due regard 
to the limits imposed by the Rector’s ardent desire to 
contribute to the needs of his old parish, but Dolly's 
flowers kept it bright and gay, and no one pined for 
more costly adorning. The Rector seldom entered 
it, being one of those men who abhor the luxury of 
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softly cushioned settees, who knock over frail 
“ occasional ” chairs, and declare they can never find 
anything to sit on in a drawing-room ; but Dolly’s 


feminine soul rejoiced in its possession, and she 
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carts and some of the better class in Sandford Magna, 
filled up the list of Miss Conway’s callers. The far. 


mers round were all of the peculiarly Hampshire 
type, farming a hundred acres or less, and living on 


““*T always come here on Saturdays.’ ”’—p. 461. 


received her callers there with much dignity and 
satisfaction. 

There were not many to receive: only the doctor's 
wife, and the women-kind of a few old Indians who 
found the sheltered and secluded little village agree 
with their livers and their purses. These, with Mrs. 
Berners and her granddaughters, made up Sandford 
society, and with occasional visits from the Cath- 


the produce of their farms, or bartering a portion of it 
for such necessaries as they could noé produce. There 
were no county families within easy visiting distance 
except the Russells, and the Towers had been shut 
up since the opening of Parliament. It was under- 
stood that Mrs. Tracy was keeping her brother's 
house in town, and then that they had gone abroad. 

Mr. Conway was a good deal aggrieved by the 
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intelligence. He thought he had a right to expect 
the support and assistance of his Squire, who was, 
moreover, his churchwarden. The other church- 
warden was the village baker, and as his loyalty 
to his old Rector took the inconvenient form of 
distrust of, and opposition to, the new one, he 
was scarcely an assistance in the _ difficulties 
between Mr. Conway and his new parishioners. 
There were more difficulties than the Rector had 
expected. The stolid rustics, whose ideas were, even 
when not confused by beer, far too limited to afford 
a common platform for Mr. Conway’s well-meant 
overtures, Were not easy for a stranger to get on 
with, and he felt that in losing Mr. Russell he had 
lost his natural supporter and most valuable ally. 

It was only natural that he should turn for help 
to Mrs. Berners and her granddaughters ; and greatly 
had he missed Agnes’s delicate tact and thorough 
acquaintance with the people, when she was sum- 
moned to Shuttleby. But for the last fortnight she 
had been back again, and the Rector was conscious 
ofa feeling of relief and pleasure that seemed even 
to himself almost disproportionate. Life seemed 
suddenly sweeter and fairer, and the days more 
beautiful, and the spring itself more bright and glad. 
How lovely everything was to-night, he thought, as 
he took his blundering, short-sighted way over the 
flower-beds on the lawn. There was the perfume of 
upturned earth, of swelling buds and opening 
flowers, in the air, and in his heart the stirring of 
new and tender fancies, faint and delicate as the 
primroses he had fastened in his coat. The church- 
yard sycamores were just breaking into leaf, and 
through the soft green veil he could see the ivy- 
vrown buttresses, and catch the sparkle of the western 
sun upon the dulness of the dark stained glass, and 
the outline of a grey-clad figure moving amongst 
the graves. Some children were riding on the gate, 
rosy-cheeked and fair-haired, with chubby arms 
\ared to the breeze that the Londoner felt somewhat 
keen, and coarse voices with the true Hampshire 
drawl. But if the faces were stolid, they were at 
least innocent. Famine had never sharpened them 
towolfish cunning. Guilt had never set its searing 
rand upon them—they were children, not the 
premature old men and women who had borne that 
holy name in the purlieus of St. Bede’s. Mr. Con- 
way nodded to them kindly as he passed into the 
churchyard, and felt all the better for the sight of 
their childish glee. 

He had wandered there aimlessly, or at least he 
believed he had, and he felt as if his good angel 
had been guiding his steps when he saw the slight 
grey-robed figure bending over Mr. Berners’ grave. 
Perhaps if he had been severely introspective, he 
might have detected under his surprise a lurking 
consciousness that this was Saturday —the day when 
fresh flowers were always laid upon it—and that it 
was Agnes March’s office to perform the pious duty ; 
but there are times when even the best of men are 
hot quite honest with themselves, and Mr. Conway 
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assured himself, as he proceeded to assure Miss 
March, that it was “an unexpected pleasure” to 
have found her there. 

“ T always come here on Saturdays,” said Agnes, 
with a glance at the newly decked grave. Her hands 
were full of daffodils and anemones, but Mr. Conway 
felt it to be a happy coincidence that there were 
primroses at her throat. She was like a primrose 
herself, he thought—fair, and fresh, and sweet as any 
flower of them all; and if her eyes were sad, and her 
“sun- 
shine dashed with tears,” it only completed the 
resemblance. Her pale grey dress showed faintly 
against the paling primrose of the sky, and seemed 
to harmonise with the flowers. It was the first time 
he had seen her out of black, and as she stood there 
in her delicately tinted garments, with the Lent lilies 
in her hand, she seemed to him like a vision of 
spring, a fair ethereal creature born of the sweetness 
of the time. 

“ How is your sister ?” he asked abruptly. Middle- 
aged and unsusceptible man as he counted himself, 
he felt asif he should inevitably say or do something 
absurd unless he sheltered himself in the common- 
places of ordinary conversation. 

“ Better, thank you. She is hoping to come to 
church to-morrow, if the day is as nice as this.” 

“T am = glad—very glad,” said Mr. Conway 
sarnestly. He was silent a minute, making ap- 
parently aimless dabs at a fallen flower with his stick ; 
and then he said abruptly : “ I would offer to come 
and see her if she cannot, but I never quite know how 
she feels towards me. Of course she knows that I 
wrote that review, but I only said what I felt to be 
my duty, and I had no idea % 


smile so pensive as to recall his own simile of 





“She can only feel grateful, as we all do,” said 
Agnes. “But for that, she might never have 
known—— Oh! how can we thank you enough?” 


“Nay,” he said, “ I was but the instrument in a 
Higher Hand—the blind instrument, working out a 
purpose I knew not of. Truly we work in the dark, 
and we shall never know what we have done till that 
day—but things like this are like a flash of light, 
giving us a hint of the underlying meaning: a 
momentary glimpse of the unseen design. It doubles 
the responsibilities of the little common duties we 
think so little of, but surely it doubles the blessing 
too. 


“* We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more; 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store. 


“*The deeds we do,the words we say, 
Into still air they seem to fleet; 
We count them ever past, 
But they shall last— 
In the dread Judgment they 
And we shall meet.’” 


“ Keble ?” said Agnes with a smile. 
“Yes, I thought you woula recognise the mint, 
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though it is not from one of his best known poems. 
One seems to breathe Keble here, in the county he 
made so peculiarly his own. One has only to look 
around to find the ‘Christian 
Year.’ ” 

“T had not noticed that,” said Agnes candidly. 

“ Ah! you have grown upin it. You can’t appre- 
ciate the sensation of seeing ‘withered bents’ for 
the first time, as I did last autumn on Sandford 
Downs.” 

“ Dolly has not been there yet, has she?” said 
Agnes, taking up her basket, and preparing to 
depart; for the Rector looked as if he might have 
“ She 
The sunsets are so fine from the top 


scenery of the 


” 


gone on quoting Keble for another hour. 
ought to go. 
of the Down.” 

“And you — will not 
eagerly. 

“When Keith is stronger, perhaps. 
Mr. Conway ; I must be going now.” 

“But may I not come with you he asked, 
turning and walking by her side ; and Agnes did 
not know how to refuse the permission he assumed. 
There was certainly no reason why Mr. Conway 
should not walk with her down the village if he 
pleased. 
errands, and she had thought nothing of it; but 
somehow his manner to-night was not exactly— 
And then she 
foolish a fancy ; how vain and frivolous she must 
be! And 


himself with unnecessary emphasis that his sole 


you come?” he said 


Good-bye, 


9” 


He had done so often enough on parochial 


parochial. scolded herself for so 


meanwhile, Mr. Conway was assuring 
object in accompanying Miss March to the Dower 
House Except for a few 
brief meetings, in which he had scarcely ventured 
to address her, he had not seen Keith since her 
return from Shuttleby, and it would have seemed 
that 
assured she felt no resentment or animosity towards 


was to see her sister. 


almost ungracious not to go now he was 
him. 

“You are quite sure your sister won't dislike 
seeing me?” he asked, as they turned out of the 
churehyard ; but it was more to put the object of 
his visit in evidence than because he still felt any 
doubt. 

“Tt is very good of her,” he said, when Agnes had 
again reassured him. ‘But, indeed, how well she 
has behaved about it all! 
principle! She must be a very fine character.” 

“Yes, indeed. very 
pleased with her.” 

“Tt is more than one could have expected from 
one so young. She always seemed such a child,” 
said Mr. Conway, with a good deal of respect in his 
tone, “ But she has had the sort of experience that 


Such firmness and good 


Grandmamma is much 


THR Qviver. 


ripens rapidly. Mrs, Berners told me she believeg 
she was very deeply attached to Mr. Heathcote,” 

“Oh, yes: no one could doubt that. And indeed, 
he was very attractive, very nice, but for that one 
thing, and very fond of her. I cannot help thinking 
there was something noble in his giving her up as he 
did, for after all it was Ais doing in the end. He 
gave her up rather than profess what he did not 
believe.” 

“What else could he do*%” 

“ But it is the sort of thing one fancies could only 
come from very high principle,” said Agnes, in a tone 
of perplexity. 

“And you think Mr. Heathcote had renounced 
the principles from which such an act would naturally 
spring? But a man does not cease to be a gentleman 
when he becomes an unbeliever, and in so far as he 
is a gentleman, heis carrying out a Christian ideal— 
an ideal only possible since He came who has been 
not irreverently called ‘the first true Gentleman that 
ever breathed.’ An unbeliever now is always better 
than his creed, because, however it may warp his 
intellect, it seldom affects his life ; as long as he is 
an English gentleman, that is ordered on principles 
drawn from the very religion he professes to despise, 
Somebody has well said that it would take forty 
generations to evolve a logical infidel from an ordin- 
ary Englishman of our own day.” 

Agnes looked up at him with a smile of compre- 
hension and relief, but something in Mr, Conway's 
regard made her eyes fall quickly over crimson 
cheeks. 

“There is Grandmamma looking out for me,” she 
cried, quickening her steps. They were, indeed, but 
a few paces from the Dower House, and Mrs. Berners, 
from her chair by the window, had been watching 
them down the little street with a curious mixture of 
feelings. If Agnes were only free to marry, she 
thought, she would have desired nothing better than 
that ske should make a man iike this her choice, 
What was so likely to banish the memory of Guy 
Russell as a new attachment, and who could be more 
worthy or desirable than Gilbert Conway ? He was 
not old—at least, as women of Mrs. Berners’ years 
count age ; he was clever and good, and in a sense 
distinguished. If she could only think as Keith 
did about Mr. March, she felt that Mr. Conway 
should receive all the encouragement in her power to 
bestow. “If!” Mrs, Berners shook her head and 
sighed. 

“ Poor fellow, poor fellow !” she murmured, as she 
watched the clergyman walking by her grand- 
daughter’s side. She, too, thought that he did not 
look exactly parochial. 

(To be continued.) 
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the centre of Germany 
lies the beautiful country 
called the Thiiringerwald, 
surrounded by groups of 
mountains that form a 
proud chain, the birth- 
place and cradle of many 
a noble river. Through 
fertile valleys these rivers 
flow, past the bright corn- 
fields, luxuriant in their 
growth, through flax, rye, 
and yrass fields, and by 
the dark green of the fir 
forests. The valleys 
supply rich pasturage for 
numerous flocks and herds, and this Thiiringer- 
wald, with its delicious pine woods and delightful 
little cities, full of legends and memoriesclinging to 
each, may well be called “the garden of Germany.” 

The summers in the Thiiringerwald are very hot, 
and the winters intensely cold. Many flowers 
blossom wild, in the rich soil there, which we take 
much pains to cultivate in this country. There is 
a Moravian settlement between Erfurt and Gotha, 
only as yet a village. This village is called 
Neudietendorf. Beautifully situated, it promises 
to grow larger every year, and the “ United 
Brethren,” as they call themselves, are like the 
grain of mustard-seed which springs up toa great 
tree, Humble in their endeavours, their works 













A MORAVIAN 


NEUDIETENDORF. 


COMMUNITY. 


are great and their missions many. There is no 
distinction of rank amongst them, and all dress 
very much alike. 

Their churches are most plain, being usually a 
large room with benches on either side and a table 
for the minister placed in the centre. The “sisters,” 
as the women of the community are called, sit on 
the right of the minister, and the “ brothers” on 
the left. In church all the sisters wear pretty 
white caps, doubtless to avoid vain show, the 
ribbon of the cap being the only distinction, as 
the married sister wears a pale blue ribbon which 
fastens beneath her chin, the unmarried sister wear- 
ing a pale pink, and the young girls a bright red. 

In each settlement there are schools for both 
boys and girls who are not Moravians, but whom 
the brothers and sisters teach with the children of 
the community. And it is marvellous to notice with 
what self-sacrificing love these teachers, handsome 
and young as some of them are, devote their lives 
and talents to doing good. 

The Holy Communion, or Lord’s Supper, is cele- 
brated at night. All dress in black before going 
to receive it. It is their custom to stand for 
prayer, while they sit to sing. 

There is a curious feast they hold, called “‘Love’s 
Feast.” This is celebrated in church, and is, I be- 
lieve, almost peculiar to the Moravians. Tea is 
handed round with buns, which are eaten and the 
tea drunk in the church while the congregation 
are singing hymns. 
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Christmas amongst them is a most bright and 
happy season. In every home stands the fir-tree, 
with its brilliant decorations of coloured waxen 
lights, golden and silver balls, sweets and cakes. 
At the foot of the tree are placed the presents. 
At Christmas, also, there is, in the schools and 
most of the houses, a room set apart, in which a 
“Bethlehem” is prepared, to remind us of thebirth- 
place of our Saviour. Here, resting on soft green 
moss, lies an image of our Blessed Lord as a little 
infant ; and bending over Him, in a posture of 
meek reverence and love, leans the Virgin, sur- 
rounded by the wise men and the shepherds; and 
following these are figures of the different animals, 
such as the sheep and oxen, horses and even don- 
keys. The figures are usually made of either wax 
or some kind of clay, and are very brightly 
coloured. In this room hymns are sung suited to 
the Christmas season. This appears very strange 
to those who never saw a “ Bethlehem” before, but 
—while we cannot but regret that this childish and 
superstitious custom hasso strong a hold upon these 
good people—-one cannot but observe howall is con- 
ducted with the greatest solemnity and reverence. 

The Germans are beautiful skaters, and have 
every opportunity of practice, as the frost is al- 
ways very hard, and lasts for a considerable time. 
About the end of October, the first sleighs make 
their appearance, and they are to be seen through 
the whole winter, the snow lying too deep’ for any 
wheeled vehicle to be used. These sleighs are 
very pretty, and travel fast, the ponies looking so 





THE QUIVER. 


bright with their jingling bells! Most of these 
sleighs are made to carry but two persons. One 
sees sometimes close on twenty sleighs in a line, 

It was the custom at Neudietendorf, during the 
summer months; to give the teachers and children 
on Saturday afternoons a half-holiday, when they 
enjoyed a long walk to some one of the neighbour. 
ing villages. Before starting, each child purchased 
a groschenworth of cakes, and it was marvellous 
to see the quantity one received for so small a 
coin, which is of little more value than a penny, 
Bread is very cheap in Germany, and the black 
or rye bread is what is mostly used in the schools, 
except the morning Brédchen, corresponding to 
the French petit pain, a kind of roll. 

The fir and pine woods can never be forgotten, 
and, once seen, remain a lovely picture on one’s 
memory. ‘There are curious old castles and ruins 
that form a beautiful contrast against the forest’s 
freshness. Not least amongst these, stands out 
the bold Wartburg. Built on a high mountain, it 
is surrounded by thick woods, and is close to 
Eisenach. Round this ancient castle still cling 
many legends ; here it was Luther translated the 
sible ; and from here, in 1534 the first entire copy 
of the Scriptures was printed. Luther’s cell is 
still shown, and the place where the spot of ink 
was, has been much injured by visitors removing 
the plaster. This spot is said to have been caused 
by the monk throwing an ink-bottle at the devil, 
who appeared to him whilst engaged in his de- 
votions. The legend is hardly worthy of so great 


THE CASTLE OF THE WARTBURG, 
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A MoRAvVIAN COMMUNITY. 


A CORNER IN NEUDIETENDORF (KIRCHSTRASSE-BRUDERSTRASSE), 


aman. About this time, all the world thought 
Luther dead, for he was hiding from his enemies. 
He was disguised as a kniglit’s vassal, and obliged 
to grow a beard and wear a sword. Ten months 
Luther remained at the Wartburg before he went 
to Wittenberg. In the ancient part of the Wart- 
burg, the Baronial Hall is still to be seen, in 
which the Minnesiinger held their poet contests, 
which have left to this day their footprints in the 

German literature. The armoury here has also 
several curious relics and suits of armour. Close 
to Neudietendorf is the bright little town of 
Weimar, where resided once such men as Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder, and Wieland. Their houses are 
still shown to the public. Kotzebue, another fa- 
mous writer, was born at Weimar. Erfurt was 
formerly the capital of Thiiringia. Its beauty is 
much enhanced by the fertile fields and valleys. 
These are well stocked with sheep, goats, and 
pretty short-horned cattle. Horses are also reared 
in numbers here, and much used by the military. 
Neudietendorf has thus many advantages, being 
80 pleasantly situated. 

The Moravians have settlements not only in 
Germany, but also in England, Switzerland, and 
America. They hold nearly all the doctrines of 
Luther. Their largest settlement, called Herrn- 
hut, is in Saxony, and the Moravians in many 
parts of Germany bear the name of Herrnhiiter. 
In each community there are two houses set 
apart—-one for the unmarried men, called the 
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“ Brothers’ house,” and the other for all unmarried 
sisters or widows who wish to enter them. 

The Moravians cannot marry without the con- 
sent of the elders of their Church, and in some 
cases the bridegroom has been chosen for the 
bride. They seldom marry outside the community, 
and their engagements are nearly as solemn as the 
marriage. The weddings are very simple, the 
sister wearing but a black dress with a white lace 
handkerchief, and her pretty cap with its pale pink 
ribbon, which is changed afterwards for a pale 
blue ribbon when the ceremony is finished, There 
are always two rings at a wedding in Germany, as 
there a married man always wears one, which he 
receives from his bride in exchange for his. 

The Moravians wear no crape nor mourning for 
their dead, and they speak of them as blessed, and 
of death as “going home.” They call the grave- 
yard “ God’s acre,” and they take the greatest care 
of their graves. But there also is the division, as 
in the Church, for the men are buried on one side 
of the cemetery and the women on the other. 

The Moravians are all well educated, and the 
poorer brethren amongst them enjoy the same 
privileges in their excellent schools as do the 
richer brethren. Life amongst the ‘ United 
Brethren” is simple and unartificial, love to 
God and man being their first principle; and many 
who have lived amongst them bear in their hearts 
a loving memory of their goodness, and of the 
pretty little village of Neudietendorf. 

S. LE Porr TRENCH, 






























































































THE THREE FIRST CHAPTERS OF HUMAN HISTORY.—II, 


BY THE VERY REV. H. MARTYN HART, M.A., DEAN OF DENVER, COLORADO. 





O be aware of the intention 
of an author is no mean 
assistance to the understand- 
ing of a book. Not only so, 
but to watch the develop- 
ment of the argument, the 
support which is afforded it 
by illustration and incident, 
to gradually note its nearing 
the far-off conclusion, all this 

adds intelligent zest to the perusal of the pages, 
and grants a keener and more lasting interest in 
the study of the subject. I venture to set before 
the reader the purport and object of this won- 
drous book, the Book of Genesis—the first 
literary production of our race, a fragment hoary 
with vast antiquity, and containing in its few 
pages a mine of material which seems altogether 
exhaustless. 

The most cursory reader of the book must 
have been struck with the frequent recurrence 
of the phrase, “These are the generations 
” This phrase marks the commencement 
of a separate document. The outcome of in- 
dustrious and learned criticism is, that Moses, 
with a clear intention, selected from the docu- 
ments in the keeping of the families of his 
people those which fell in with his purpose, and 
as it were he edited the Book of Genesis. 
Where he got the material for what is really 
the preface—the first chapter and the first three 
verses of the second—is not stated, but it has 
always seemed to me that this celebrated 
narrative of the Creation was the great leader’s 
own description of those scenic representations 
by which the Lord revealed to him, when covered 
with the hand of God in a cleft of Sinai, what 
is there described as ‘the back-parts” of God ; 
doubtless meaning, that he then saw what God 
had done in times before human cognisance. 

The fourth verse of the second chapter com- 
mences with ‘‘These are the generations of the 
heavens and the earth.” We now know that the 
country from which Abraham migrated, Ur of the 
Chaldees, was a famous seat of learning ; instead 
of being ignorant of letters, as was formerly sup- 
posed, we now find that these people used papy- 
rus, like the Egyptians, and there have been dis- 
covered tablets of terra-cotta on which are written 
even business contracts. We have, too, cylinder 
inscriptions, similar to the celebrated records of 
bygone Nineveh, which are reasonably considered 
to be of the time of a king of Ur, more than 
three thousand years ago! doubtless Abraham 
carried with him some of these ancient books, 
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“And Cain went out from the presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the land of Nod.”—GENEsIs iv. 16. 













The history of the descendants of Abraliam occu. 
pied others, and it was ten of these histories 
which, under Divine inspiration and guidance, 
Moses selected, putting them in consecutive order, 
These ten histories are—of the heaven and earth, 
of Adam, of Noah, of the sons of Noah, of Shem, 
of Terah, of Ishmael, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 

The plan of the sacred writer is plain enough. 
After recording the account of Creation, which 
modern science is beginning to understand, man 
is introduced as the crown of the design, and in 
him the Lord God is represented a's being closely 
and strangely concerned. Then follows the 
simple account of the origin of that sin which is 
only too plainly an intrusion into the economy of 
earth. The narrative henceforth exclusively deals 
with the mode of Redemption; the regaining of 
the lost Paradise. The eye is fixed upon the 
coming Deliverer; the line in which He is to 
come is carefully and fully traced through Seth, 
Shem, Abraham, Jacob, to the threshold of 
the children of Israel, where the line broadens 
out, for the rivulet has become a river. The 
sacred historians do not omit all mention of 
contemporary history, but as the line of Great 
Shiloh winds through ages, the events which 
cross it find a mention, but it is only a mention, 
and pursuit of the subject is at once abandoned. 

The second document follows the consequences 
of the Fall, in the history of Cain. It records tne 
advance of the family in civilisation and in 
power; then the godless are dropped for ever, 
and the eye is again fixed upcn the line of the 
coming Deliverer. So that the advent of the 
Son of God and the Son of man, the originator 
of a Divine humanity, is presented to us as no 
afterthought, but here it is in the cutset of 
history. The thread of that gold which builds in 
matchless splendour the Great King’s own city, 
is here woven in the very first piece which is the 
product of the loom of human life. 

Now let us return to examine the contents of 
the first of these “told6th.” It may have been a 
papyrus ; more probably it was a clay cylinder, 
similar to those which are now brought to light by 
thousands from the vast mounds of rubbish which 
mark the sites of the great cities of the bygone 
world. It must have been carried by Abraham 
and the patriarchs; Jacob must have taken it 
with him to Egypt in the wagons which 
Pharaoh sent for the father of the Great Prime 
Minister. Here it had been carefully preserved 
for three or four more centuries, until Moses, 
“learned in all the learning of the Egyptians,” 
visited his brethren and became their deliverer ; 
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he could decipher the ancient characters, and he 
wrote as the Spirit of God moved him the sacred 
history, and placed it in its proper order, the 
second in what since has become the Genesis of 
the Great Book. This historical document com- 
mences With the fourth verse of the second 
chapter. Jt tells of the Creation, of Adam, of 
Eve, of Paradise, of the Fall. Then it turns to 
follow briefly the immediate results of the inroad 
of sin, and the condition assumed by Cain and 
his family.; The heading is, “These are the 
generations [history | of the heavens and the 
earth,” and it ends with the fourth chapter. 

We pass by all mention of the meaning which 
may or may not be wrapped up in the names of 
the first-born sons of Adam and Eve, “Cain” 
and “Abel,” and turn to the actual narrative, 
which the third verse commences: ‘ In process 
of time” it came to pass. that Cain brought of 
the fruits of the ground, and Abel brought of 
the firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof. 
“In process of time,” literally translated, is “at 
the end of days.” When Seth was born, which 
was soon after the death of Abel, Adam was 130 
years old, therefore this “at the end of days” 
may mean that many years had elapsed, in which 
Cain’s strong and robust nature had developed 
itself, and by hardy toil he had brought land 
under cultivation, and was now rewarded by a 
plentiful supply of fruits. 

Abel, on the other hand, who was of a gentler 
and more meditative disposition, had turned his 
attention to. the breeding and tending of animals, 
Adam must have domesticated many of these 
when he was fruitlessly searching for a companion 
meet for himself. We can well understand how 
readily Abel would discover that sheep proved 
the most profitable, and how that he soon became 
the possessor of flocks and herds. It is possible 
that the intention of the narrative in stating that 
aknyth of time had elapsed, was to intimate that 
tine had been granted to these brothers to reach 
the condition of life necessary for the events of 
the next chapter. 

But I think it more probable that “the end of 
days” means the end of the week. And it is on 
aSabbath day that the brothers come together to 
worship. If not, how do we explain their coming 
together for such a purpose at all? It is nota 
family gathering—Adam and Eve appear not to 
he present ; then, what should have induced the 
two te make their offerings to Jehovah at the 
same time, unless it be that it was an established 
tule to perform such an act of *worship on a 
stated day? Hence I believe that the fourth 
chapter opens with the morning of a Sabbath 
day, and the two brothers, perhaps being at some 
distance from their home, came together for 
Worship. 

There is no greater difficulty, in attempting 
to explain the conduct of men belonging to a 
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distant age, than that of divesting ourselves of 
ideas which could not have influenced them, 
ideas which belong to later times. The mo- 
ment we approach “ Sacrifice,’ we are warned 
not to carry with us those ideas which we our- 
selves have obtained from the Book of Leviticus. 
Not a few robust commentators altogether dis- 
vard the prevalent notion that Abel’s sacrifice 
was accept~d because it was in accordance with 
Divine inst:uctions, and Cain’s was not accepted 
because it was a device of his own. Such com- 
mentators point to Hebrews xi. 4, where it is 
affirmed that the faith of Abel was that which 
made his offering the worthier. They therefore 
declare that it was the different state of the 
hearts of the brothers which caused them to be 
differently treated by their Maker. 

But, I ask, how did they come by such an ex- 
traordinary notion as that of sacrifice at all? 
Would it be likely that minds of the necessarily 
inexperienced kind of these men—men, remem- 
ber, who had never seen a death of one of them- 
selves — would readily and easily adopt the 
slaying of an animal and the consuming of it 
by fire, as the one way of approaching the 
Lord God? Even for us with our open Bibles, 
and with all that language and illustration can 
provide, even for us the process of sacrifice is 
all but a mystery. It is so extraordinary, it is 
so peculiar a practice, that it never could have 
suggested itself to any mind. The improbability 
of its spontaneous adoption is much greater 
than the supposition that it was instituted by 
revelation. Doubtless the Lord God caused 
to be revealed to our first parents the great law, 
that they had perverted the springs of life, 
that the blood was affected, and that to get rid 
of the taint that vitiated blood had to be shed, 
of which mighty fact, the slaying of the sac- 
rificial victim was a striking and indelible re- 
membrance ; and, what is more likely, that the 
coats of skin with which the Almighty Father 
clad the man and his wife, as they left the 
warmth of his home, were taken from the victims 
of the newly instituted sacrifice. A wonderful 
teaching! He clothed them from shame with 
the all-sufficient covering of the righteousness of 
His own Son, the Lamb of God. 

So, I take it, the brothers well knew the con- 
dition of approach to God was by faith ex- 
pressed in using the appointed mode of sacrifice. 
But Cain chose not to bring an offering of the 
appointed kind. He was not irreligious, he 
was not non-religious, but he would follow his 
own will. The whole of God’s requirement 
with us is just that we shall become as little 
children, that we shall lay aside what we call 
“our own will,” and follow implicitly the dic- 
tates of His will, and this because He knows 
and we do not know. He knew the full signific- 
ance of the meaning of the ritual of sacrifice; 
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the brothers did not. Enough was told them to 
serve all present purposes, and if they did as they 
were told, the future would reveal itself in ac- 
cordance with their condition to understand it. 
Had He condescended to tell them the signific- 
ance of the life and death of the Redeemer, the 
words He must have used would be meaningless 
to them ; therefore He required them, as He re- 
quires us, “ to believe,” to accept by a faith which 
treats the future as present. He said to them, as 
He says to us, “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ ;” make public profession of thy belief, 
“and thou shalt be saved.” But Cain said, what 
so many are saying, “ This I do not understand; 
it does not commend itself to my mind. Now, I 
admit that God lives and reigns; I willingly 
own that all I have comes from Him; 1 hope I 
am grateful for His beneficence. I confess I 
make but a poor return for life and health and 
opportunity, but 1 do give a certain part of 
my income, and intend to give more when I 
have it to give, or when I get out of the little 
tightness I am in just now. I have taken upon 
me responsibilities it taxes me to meet; still I 
am thankful to come to church and worship, and I 
do what I say—I give about what I am just now 
able to afford.” This is precisely what Cain said. 
He declined to do other than what he thought he 
could understand. He did not shed blood, for 
he saw no sense in it, but he did bring to his 
Lord Paramount rent for the land. In other words, 
he lived by sight, Abel lived by faith. Cain fol- 
lowed the directions of his own understanding, and 
he and his were lost. Abel obeyed God, and though 
he lost his life here, he saved it hereafter ! 

Now briefly follow the narrative as it tells of 
the consequences of men leaning unto their own 
understanding. The Lord “looked upon” the 
sacrifice of Abel, and by some unmistakable sign 
Cain became aware that his offering was not ac- 
cepted, “and it burned to Cain exceedingly ;” his 
heart was filled with hot indignation, and his face 
showed his anger. And the Lord came down to the 
level of the man, and said,‘ Why art thou wroth ? 
If thou doest well is there not a lifting up” (of 
thy fallen countenance)? that is, If thou wilt obey 
thou shalt have the peace and joy of a quiet 
approving conscience. “ If thou doest not well, sin 
croucheth at the door, and its appetite is turned 
towards thee; but thou shalt rule over it!” That is, 
if thou disobeyest, if thou givest reins to thy own 
desires, an evil spirit will possess thee, and thou 
shalt no longer be a master of thine own acts and 
life. Then, just as a father would say to his 


angry little son, so God said, “ But overcome ; 
don’t give way to temper; resist the devil and 
he will flee ; but thou, rule over it.” 

But Cain nursed his anger and killed his 
brother. 


He looked upon the white face of the 
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first dead man, his own inoffensive brother. Then 
the same voice which found Adam hiding from the 
fear with which the new sensation of guilt had filled 
him—‘ Adam, where art thou?”—that same voice 
now found the son filled with a more terrible 
dread, as he could not hide from the pale dead face, 
so loudly accusing, neither could he escape the 
voice nor the sin which, like a wild beast, had 
possession of him ; so when the voice said, “Where 
is Abel, thy brother?” the uncooled anger replied, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” Then came the 
consequences : ‘ Now thou shalt be accursed from 
the soil of the earth, which has opened its mouth to 
receive the blood of thy brother from thy hand, 
When thou shalt cultivate the soil it shall no 
longer give thee its produce, and thou shalt be 
wandering and fugitive upon earth.” 

The full extent of his deed now seemed to burst 
upon him. He little suspected the effect of the 
angry blows ; and now the desolation of the earth 
seemed but to echo the fearful dark chaos of his 
own breast, and, more from remorse for the deed 
than for the fear of the future, he said, “ My 
crime is too great for me to bear the weight of it. 
Behold, Thou dost drive me from the face of the 
soil [he supposing evidently that beyond that 
neighbourhood was barren desert]. I must hide 
myself from before Thy face, and I shall be 
wandering and fugitive upon the earth, and it 
shall come to pass whosoever shall overtake me 
shall slay me.” And the Lord said unto him, 
“Not so; whoso slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be 
taken on him sevenfold”—because Cain’s deed was 
not premeditated ; he little knew the consequences 
of his passion. Murder was more than he meant. 
But he who killed Cain would do so deliberately, 
and therefore would incur a punishment which 
was fitting. Sevenfold, it is here described, 
doubtless meaning that the murderer should for- 
teit his life for his deed. 

Cain seems to have been dumb with fear. 
“The fear of death had overtaken him.” So 
pitiable is his condition, that He who in after- 
years appointed the cities of refuge for such as 
fled from the avenger of blood, gave hiin a sign 
to assure him that his life should not be taken. 
This is the meaning of “The Lord set a mark 
upon Cain.” The Lord “appointed” unto Cain 
a sign, that no one finding him should slay hin— 
as in after-years “ He set His bow in the cloud,” 
to assure mankind that He would no more bring 
a flood of waters upon the earth to destroy it. 
“ And Cain went out from the presence of the 
Lord to the land of Nod,” the land of “ forget- 
fulness.” He, no doubt supposing that God's 
presence was confined to the neighbourhood of 
men, went out into a life where there was “no 
God,” and became the father of those sad multi- 
tudes who live “without God in the world,” 
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“Bo Heaven J Liff Wine Gye.” 


Music by Cuartes Sreccaty, Mus.D. 
Words by Joun Bou.pEr, 1814. (Organist of Lincoln's Inn.) 
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1. To heaven I lift mine eye, To heaven, Je - ho - vah’s_ throne; 
2. He will not faint nor fail, Nor cause thy feet to stray ; 
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For He, thy God and Friend, 
Shall keep thy soul from harm ; 


The sun with milder beams shall shine, In each sad scene of doubt attend, 
And guide thy life, and bless thine end 


And eve’s still queen her lamp incline 
Benignant from above. | With His Almighty arm. 


Beneath that light divine 
Securely shalt thou move ; 
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SYLVIA 


MORETON’S PROBATION. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS BEGINNING LIFE.—CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


(E . F ee 
Garnett found life in the 


country very dull. She complained 
bitterly of the want of society. Cap- 
tain Times was more lively than the 
rest, certainly, and seemed to waft a 
breath of different atmosphere, so he 
always received a welcome at the 
Manor, and even Sylvia could not help 
admitting to herself that his visits made a 
pleasant change ; it was not altogether dis- 
agreeable to receive small politenesses, and 


y,OOR Mrs. 
b] 


glances of undisguised admiration, or to 
hear the meaning which he always threw into the 
words of his favourite song—“ Who is Sylvia?” 
He certainly sang it very well! And when that 
beautiful bouquet came for her on St. Valentine’s 
morning—a fragrant mass of cyclamen, hyacinths, 
azaleas, and violets—she persisted that he could not 
have sent it, though Ethel and Rosie were equally 
positive that he must have done. In fact, the latter 


young lady, who was bent on discovery, did not rest 


until she found from Master Times that Uncle 
Charlie had been to London the day before, and 
come back with a wooden box, and wouldn't tell 
what was in it! As the flowers had come to the 
Manor in a box exactly answering to Tommy’s de- 
scription, Rosie triumphantly considered the case 
proved beyond dispute, and Sylvia, with great vexa- 
tion, tried to seem stiff and reserved when meetings 
were unavoidable, or to retreat to her window-seat 
with a shawl and her books. 

Mrs. Garnett anxious to return to 
London. She was sure she required further medical 
advice. The Manor House was damp, the farm-yard 
drains unwholesome—in short, life was not to be en- 
dured there ; and at last it was arranged that the 
family should go at Easter, Mr. Garnett agreeing 
more easily than his wife had expected. His business 
was increasing, and though fond himself of a country 
life, he would be glad to be spared so many railway 
journeys. Mowbray resented the change with such 
determination that his mother agreed to what Mr. 
Garnett had wished for some time past—that he 
should be sent to a good school about five miles off, 
where his friend Tommy Times would be with him. 
It was May before the promised visit to Milltown 
could be paid. Captain Times called the evening 
before to say good-bye. Sylvia persistently ignored 
all his efforts to get a few minutes’ talk with her 
alone, and he had to content himself with telling her 


was) most 


in a low voice that he should be in town in June, 
and must see her then, to which Rosie listened with 
great curiosity and lively interest. 

Sylvia went to Milltown in the highest spirits, and 
received a warm welcame ; she found a group of old 
friends at the station, and had so many visitors the 
next afternoon, that William was almost exhausted 


with answering the repeated rings at the bell, 
All agreed that Sylvia was looking wenderfully 
well. 

How Sylvia enjoyed all the little bits of gossip, and 
all the news of the town! She wondered that she 
ever could have thought it so stupid and tiresome, 
Mr. Atkins’ suit was mentioned to her again, so she 
ventured to hint about it to Milly, but her remark 
received with indignation, and a_ burst of 
weeping that effectually put a stop to further in- 
Milly begged her not to mention Claude's 
name at her home, and altogether was mysterious 
and unhappy, with a forced unnatural gaiety at times, 
quite unlike her former merry, lively self. 

Miss Elizabeth could not make enough of her dar- 
ling. She must have long country drives, which had 
always been Sylvia’s greatest treat ; little “ friendly 
teas,” as they were termed in the notes of invitation ; 
in fact, as Mrs. Scott expressed it with a sniff, “ Al- 
most too much fuss is made about her!” That silly 
Tom even wanting to get aday at Milltown—“ Quite 
as well that he cannot,” decided his mother. 

Towards the end of the precious three weeks, came 
a letter from Dr. Campbell, saying he had some busi- 
ness relating to his trusteeship to settle with Dr. 
Ashby, and, wanting also to consult Sylvia, he would 
take that opportunity. 
two-o'clock dinner, with the announcement that he 
had got over his appointment with the doctor, and 


was 


quiries, 


So he appeared at their early 


could enjoy himself for a long afternoon. He always 
showed to advantage when with their dear old friends, 
Sylvia thought. 
and Miss Elizabeth had intereeded for him in many 
youthful scrapes, and they chatted very gaily over 
those times. 

“Sylvia,” said Miss Elizabeth hastily, “just take 
my basket and scissors from the hall, and cut some 
flowers ; I want you to show Dr. Campbell the im- 
provement we have made by the brook.” 

“So we’re sent into the garden, like two naughty 
children, Sylvia! Dear old place! it is one of the 
prettiest I ever saw. I don’t wonder Miss Elizabeth 
makes such an idol of it.” 

A tiny brook rippled over smooth white pebbles at 
the foot of a mossy bank, wide open meadows lay 
beyond ; on their right was a rustic seat, placed in 


He had ever been a great favourite, 


the midst of an ancient yew, that had heen cleverly 
cut and trimmed to form a complete shelter. Tangled 
sprays of wistaria hung from the boughs of an old 
apple-tree whose fruit-bearing days had long passed. 
Sylvia was quite satistied with her friend's silent 
delight. Then they sat down and talked of many 
things, whilst her flowers were arranged with quick, 
skilful fingers. The time slipped away, and Dr. 
Campbell was most ungrateful for the tea brought by 
William, and did not even appreciate the delicate atten- 
tion which had risked the safety of the best china cups. 
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Sylvia noticed Miss Elizabeth’s look of relief as they 
were deposited on the rustic table. 

“This has been an afternoon to dream about,” said 
Dr. Campbell in a low voice. 

Just then William’s portly form appeared, the 
well-remembered massive gold watch in hand. 

“Our town time is three minutes slower than the 
rail, sir,” he announced, 

“Bother the interfering old fellow!” muttered 
Dr, Campbell, and he was gone at last. William 
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“He didn’t say exactly that,” said Sylvia, “but I 
told him he knew it made us happier to give it to 
anyone we cared for. I’ve nothing to spend it on.” 
“That remark had more point than Sylvia was 
aware,” said Miss Sophia to her sister, in a lew tone, 
as Sylvia walked away. “If Walter Campbell only 
put in the bank what was over when poor Dr. More- 
ton’s debts were paid, it would hardly buy the child 
anew bonnet. I am sure she does not realise how 


much has been done for her.” 





stood leisurely watching him from the gate, and 
touched his hat as Dr. Campbell turned for a last 
look, which mark of respect was, of course, most 
gratifying. 

“Well, dear, you had time to arrange that business 
matter Walter wrote about,” said Miss Marsden. 

Sylvia started. 

“T don’t think he mentioned it,” she said. “Oh, 
very likely he had settled everything with Dr. Ashby, 
so didn't trouble me. I am so stupid about money 
matters.” 

‘But surely something was said-- what cou'd you 
find to talk about, child ’” said Miss Marsden. 

“T remember he said there was some money in the 
bank belonging to me when I wanted any,” said 
Sylvia, blushing ; “but I told him I had plenty, and 
should leave it for Claude.” 

“And I hope he told you it was nonsense ?” 


“You must not mention that, dear,” said Miss 
Elizabeth. 

“Of course I should not, Elizabeth, but I feel it 
my duty to let her know there are not many men like 
Dr. Campbell. If only her poor father had had such 
a clear, practical head, she and Claude would have 
been in a very different position !” 


A letter came from Ethel next day, telling Sylvia 
it was decided to share Miss Garnett’s house—for the 
present at least. Mr. Garnett expected to be away 
for some weeks, and he knew enough of his wife's 
management to feel that she and his daughters would 
be infinitely more comfortable under his sister's care. 
Sylvia, too, was pleased to think she would be with 
her friends again, so it was a satisfactory arrangement 
for all; and if Miss Garnett felt any secret sinkings 
of heart, at least she said nothing about them. Mrs. 
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Garnett revived her acquaintance with some old Lon- 
don friends; Ethel and Rosie had masters for music 
and painting; the days went very cheerfully, Claude 
came to say good-bye, before leaving for America ; 
he had the charge of two lads who were going back 
to the College under his care. “ Very gentlemanly, 
but rather larky, and wanting a good deal of looking 
after,” he said. He came to London on Saturday, 
and the steamer would leave Liverpool on the follow- 
ing Wednesday. 

Sylvia felt very lonely. Tuesday morning brought 
letter address first carefully 
examined by Rosie. “ It isn’t like Claude’s writing, 
or Dr, Campbell’s; perhaps it is from that Mr. Scott 
who gave her the chocolate,” she thought. 

“There, Miss Moreton has been crying about it,” 


her a whose was 


was her inward comment as she saw Sylvia come 
but there was an 
sternness which silenced the questions she was burn- 
ing to put. 

At noon, Sylvia went to Mrs, Garnett’s room, and 
said she wanted to match some silks, so would walk 


into the school-room ; tnusual 


to the shops whilst Rosie had her music-lesson, so 
she went down the street, then turned and hurried 
to the Park, with a rapid, anxious look towards a 
special tree, remarkable for its size and age. 

“'They are not here yet,” she murmured, and 
waited in fevered impatience, till she heard her own 
name called softly, and turning saw Milly and Claude, 
Milly ’s face very agitated and tearful. 

“Oh, how could you?” said Sylvia. “‘I was obliged 
to come here, but I hate the deceit of it all.” 

“Well, it was too bad to keep you waiting here,” 

said Claude; “ but I had so much 
to say to Milly, and she could 


R FAYOR. 


“She sank on the seat beside Sylvia.’ 


THe QUIVER. 


not be prevailed on to meet 
came too.” 

“ But how is it you are in London?” asked Sylvia, 
all bewildered. 

“T am going to Devonshire to stay with Aunt 
Ruth,” explained Milly, “and Claude and IT agreed 
to have one hour 


me here unless you 


together before he 
America,” with a stifled sob, 

“So Miss Brown thinks you are on your way to 
Devonshire, and Mr. Bryant supposes you are look. 
ing after his sons, Claude ?” 

“Don’t be so cruel, Sylvia ; wouldn’t you do the 
same ?” 

“No, never /” returned Sylvia. 

Milly burst into tears. 

“My love, my darling,” said Claude, in such a 
tone as Sylvia had never heard from him before ; its 
contrast made her start, as he turned to her and 
said, so coldly and drily, “ If you care so little to see 
your brother again, we may as well say good- 
morning.” 

“Claude!” expestulated Milly. “ Dear Sylvia is 
right. I knew it all the time. Please forgive us, 
dear,” and she sank on the seat beside Sylvia, who 
kissed her so tenderly that Claude was softened. 

“She cannot stay; the hansom is waiting now. I 
will come back to you, Sylvia,” and he took Milly 
away. 

When he returned, there was a short silence, and 
then Claude said— 

“T know you don’t like all this, Sylvia; but I 
felt as if I could not live if I didn’t see her again; 
and she is so persecuted by that fellow Atkins, and 
her father and aunt won't let her mention my name, 
and say they will never consent to her marrying 
We will do without that, though,” 
he went on fiercely. “She is so miserable 
And 
promise me solemnly not to say a word 
about this meeting, Sylvia. They would 
almost kill Milly, or be so cruel to her 
that she would die, which is the same 
thing; and if Mr. Bryant found out I 
had left those precious boys, it would 
be an awkward business.” 

“Do trust me, Claude; but I’d rather 
I can keep a secret with- 


goes to 


me. 


and broken-hearted, poor girl! 


not promise. 
out that.” 
“You must and shall, Sylvia! 
Claude excitedly ; he was all unlike 
himself this morning. “If you won't, 
you’re no sister of mine.” 
“1 do promise, Claude,” said Sylvia. 
“Then it’s all right; good-bye.” 
“Won't you kiss me, Claude?” 
“Why, of course, you silly child! I’ve 
been rather rough on you, but you don’t 
know what I’ve gone through this last 
There, that’ll do, dear,” and 
he kissed her, as poor Sylvia threw 
her arms round his neck and clung 
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gobbing to him, “Hush! somebody will hear 
you.” 

He walked quickly away, whilst Sylvia buried 
her face in her hands, and gave way to a burst of 
uncontrolled weeping. 

“He doesn’t care for me now,” she moaned. 
“Milly has stolen all his heart. It is so hard—so 
hard !” 

Presently, as she was walking drearily back, she 
was startled by hearing, in a low, agitated voice, 
“Miss Moreton!” and saw Captain Times. She 
would have bowed and left him, but he detained her. 

“Forgive me,” he said; “I must speak to you. 
My regiment is ordered to Zululand, and I am 
starting soon. Dear Sylvia, will you not let me 
carry ove hope in my heart? I shall bear a charmed 
life if—if , 

“Stop, please,” said Sylvia; “I can think of nothing 
but my brother. I am so miserable; don’t make ine 
more wretched than ever,” she went on, with ur. 





conscious selfishness, 

He, poor fellow, thought she was grieved at the 
idea of his absence, and as she turned to leave him 
with a sad smile, and “I hope you will have a sue- 
cessful campaign and get promoted,” determined to 
see her again, and went away with a light heart, 
gaily whistling his favourite air. 

“Did you match your silks, Miss Moreton ?” in- 
quired Rosie, that evening. 

“No, Rosie,” answered Sylvia, and began to 
question her about her lesson. 

“T did not have it, after all, and went for a 
walk in the Park instead,” said Rosie, with a 
stare, which Sylvia felt to be impudent, and she 
was angry with herself for turning so cold. After 
spending the evening in her room, on the plea of a 
bad headache, she came down to say good-night. 
Rosie was talking so fast that she did not hear her, 
and Sylvia was puzzled and worried, for she was 
aying— 

“I’m positive it was Captain Times ; he had on his 
grey overcoat, Ethel, and carried his little cane.” 

Mrs. Garnett and her sister-in-law had another long 
discussion, and as the latter was pleading to speak 
to Sylvia—‘“t No, Helen, I feel it my duty to do that 
myself, though no doubt it will bring on one of my 
dreadful neuralgic headaches. I begin to have that 
savage stabbing pain already.” 

So Sylvia was asked to go to Mrs. Garnett’s dressing- 
room next morning after lessons. She was sitting 
by the window, and signed to Sylvia to take the 
chair opposite. 

“Are you better, Miss Moreton ?” she inquired. 

“Much better, thank you,” said Sylvia. 

Mrs, Garnett had a slight fit of coughing. 

“Whilst we were all out, Annie tells me, Captain 
Times called ; did you meet him ?” 

“Yes, as I was crossing the Park. Did you want 
to see him?” added Sylvia, feeling it was a foolish 
Temark, but in the nervous state in which one says 
silly things involuntarily. 
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** Repeat to Miss Moreton what you told your aunt and 
mne yesterday.’” 


Mrs. Garnett was both astonished and nettled. 

“ Certainly I did not, Miss Moreton, I aim surprised 
you caa speak in such a tone, when you remember 
the nature of the interview.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Sylvia, with 
heightened colour. “I did not say a word which I 
could not repeat to you without hesitation.” 

“Miss Moreton! when you must remember how 
I told you Captain Times had flirted with three girls 
of my acquaintance, and jilted one to my certain 
knowledge, how could you say such words as ‘ my 
darling,’ and even kiss him repeatedly—in the Park, 
too?” 

“Mrs. Garnett, I will not endure it! It is utterly 
false!” said Sylvia, with face aflame. ‘‘ How could 
you have heard such lies ?” 

“Pray be more moderate ; you may rupture a blood- 
vessel,” said Mrs. Garnett, with what Sylvia felt to 
be most provoking calinness, as she touched the little 
hand-bell on her table. 

Rosie appeared with a surprising quickness. 

“Yes, mamma ; did you want me ?” she asked. 

‘**Come here, my child. Repeat to Miss Moreton 
what you told your aunt and me yesterday.” 

Rosie obeyed, adding, “I couldn’t help seeing, you 
know.” 

“Rosie, how can you say such false, wicked 
things—how dare you? It is wickeda——” And poor 
Sylvia gasped as if suffocated. 

“This is a most extraordinary affair. Am I to 
believe my own child or not?” said Mrs. Garnett. 
“You acknowledge to having met Captain Times, 
Miss Moreton, and yet declare what Rosie says she 
saw, not to have happened. Why did you try to 
deceive me about going for the silks? Do you 
deny that you and some gentleman were — well, 
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exchanging salutations ? 
affair.” 

“T can only say that if you imagine me capable of 
forgetting myself 
Sylvia. 

““Miss Moreton,” said 
Times I saw under the old chestnut ?” 


I hate the vulgarity of the 


so completely———” stammered 


Rosie, “was it Captain 
“No, it was not,” was the low-spoken answer. 


“ Who then?” Mrs. 
briskly. 


was | it, said Garnett, 

“T can say nothing more.” 

“T must consult Helen about all this. T only wish 
Mr. Garnett were at And Mrs. 
hurried off, followed by Rosie, and returning in a few 
minutes with her sister-in-law. 


home!” Garnett 


Helen came to Sylvia, and putting her hand gently 
on her shoulder, said, ‘ I am sure you will be able to 
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explain all this to us ; think about it quietly. Rosie, 
you need not come in.” 

“Yes, Helen, I wish her to. She is the only witness 
of the affair.” 

“Oh, Miss Garnett! do trust in me, do believe me!” 
moaned Sylvia. ‘“ You know I couldnt do such a 
thing as they think me guilty of.” 

“ Vet here is the fact: you make an appointment 
to meet a gentleman—you go out deceiving me as to 
the object of your walk—you admit to have met 
Captain Times—and yet, in the same breath, declare 
it was not he whom you talked with under the 
chestnut.” Mrs, Garnett was quite pleased with her 
magisterial summing-up. 

“ Everything seems to be against me, I know,” said 
Sylvia, taking Helen’s hand, and clasping it tightly 
in both hers, 
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‘Until the day break, and the shadows flee away.” 


life on earth is ever lightened 

with hope. There ave seasons of 

sadness and depression, when we 

look at all objects through the 

coloured glass of a desponding 

heart, when we believe in night 

only, and not in day. But at such 

times we are walking by sight, aud 
not by faith. 

Beautiful figure, this of our text —for daybreak 
on land or sea is glorious, with its liquid lights, 
its puritied air, its tender greys, its tremulous 
silver on the sea, its awakening call to the 
choristers of the woodland, and its refreshed and 
rested brain of man. Daybreak, how blessed it is ! 

We need not wonder, therefore, that the Lord 
of Nature has chosen this as an emblem of a 
better morning, even the dawn of a heavenly day. 
For certainly the truth that you and I have con- 
stantly to learn is this: that there 7s a Lord 
and King in the Universe, that we are not the 
subjects of capricious fate, or equally balanced 
powers of good and evil. The chapter of accidents, 
the 7'imes newspaper long ago said, is the Bible of 
the fool. 

We have tlien on every sacred day to renew the 
springs of hope, to rejoice in a risen Lord, to be- 
lieve in the giorious Kingdom ci grace and truth. 

Nothing is more disheartening than a disbelief 
in day, and yet many sincere Christians, even, con- 
stantly proclaim that we go from weakness to 
weakness, not from strength to strength; from 
darkness to darkness, and not from gloom to day. 


COMET H.” 


NIGHT.—IV.) 


M. STATHAM. 
SOLOMON’S SONG ii. 17. 


We need not confine this text, however, to 
ultimate issues; we need it in the anxieties of 
daily life. Solomon’s Song in its first and 
most surface reading is a musical hymn on 
human love--the Divine answer to asceticism 
showing us that the passions are not enemies to 
be crushed, but powers to be wisely governed 
and sanctified to purest ends. But in its deeper 
meaning it is more-—much more than this. If we 
do not find a// the arbitrary types that the old 
divines did in it, yet, like all Scripture, it testi- 
ties of the Messiah, and is full of the figurative 
blessings of His reign. Shall the earthly bride- 
groom be fuller of concern for his bride, more 
supremely solicitous for her happiness, than Christ 
is for joy of His spouse! No, He came to redeem 
humanity, and not until a redeemed universe is 
at rest will He be at rest! We wait and pray for 
the golden day of bridal between earth and heaven. 

And so the hope of the Universal Church is, or 
ought to be, a picture of that which exists as in a 
microcosm in each Christian history. We often cry, 
“ Watchman, what of the night ?” and the Watch- 
man says, ‘*The day breaketh.” God ¢s your 
Father, Christ ¢s your Saviour, Heaven is your 
home. Clouds and darkness will pass away. 
Wait God’s own good time—until the day 
break. 


I. There is a morning to the heaviest night of 
SOTTOW., 7 
Yes! a 
type of life. 


The night is a 


certain morning. 
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sorrow has its meaning and motive. Even an 
uninspired poet has said, “Sweet are the uses 
of adversity.” 

But no one has dared to call sorrow in itself 
a beautiful thing. We know no panegyrics of 
the night. Sorrow is only beautiful because it 
basa moral side to it. We have learned that 
the bitternesses of grief are better than the 
brilliancies of sin; for Sorrow deepens the 
light of the eye, and touches with thoughtful 
pensiveness the brow. How beautiful is the 
Christ as the Man of Sorrows, acquainted with 
grief! Apart from religion, even art, even poetry, 
must dip its brush of genius in the colours of 
sorrow! But in the dreariest, chilliest eastern 
gale, we believe that the soft southern winds, the 
sweet spring sunshine, will come. Sorrow would 
be unbearable if it were not that there is a 
Lord of Right, of Truth, of Love, over this 
universe. 

Sorrow is not a resident, but a visitor in our 
hearts. Men and women speak with veracity 
vhen they say that they never shall sing nor smile 
again—with veracity, which means what is true 
to their belief; but veracity and truth are dif- 
ferent things! Surprises await us all, of joy as 
well as grief. Angels with hidden garlands wait 
to cover our brows with crowns of flowers, as well 
as crowns of thorns. Sorrow’s angel has a 
beautiful work to do—to fill our hearts’ fountains 
with sympathy for others, and then to depart. For 
Sorrow is sent to teach us patience when the 
will is defiant and the heart too eager; but 
when the cup is drained it is removed. Let us 
quicken our anticipation. Gloom is in the fore- 
ground, that the Heavenly Jerusalem may come 
into brighter view. Trial purifies the heart, sweeps 
away the cobwebs which cloud the windows of 
the soul, and leaves the house ready for the dear 
Yaster’s dwelling-place. We cannot achieve by 
late in moral processes. We cannot yoke 
deetric steeds to the car and hasten through the 
gloomy places ; we cannot give wings of lightning 
to the stately clouds and speed them on their 
way. But the daylight breaks in again. The 
morning cometh. The winter is past and gone. 
There are flickering lights all up the sky. The 
dark night has done its work ; the day breaks, the 
shadows flee away. 


Il. There is a morning to the heaviest night 
of Doubt. 

The shadows! Ah! there are none like those 
that rest on the mini. Cowper felt that, John 
Foster felt that, Robertson felt that. They grew 
sad! Faith isa variable quantity. Religion has 
No exemption from the common law of endeavour 
Which keeps our nature in all other aspects at 
Its full stretch of power. Religion would soon sink 
Into'a dull formula, into a sacred superstition, 
if it were not so. 
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To say we never have “nights” would be 
unreal, untrue to experience. The mysteries and 
horrors of nature often appal us. The slow and 
partial triumphs of goodness dishearten us! 

3ut when we turn to Christ, and to hearts that 
He has made pure and holy at home and abroad ; 
when we see what His love can do, what His 
grace is doing for ourselves; when His love is 
shed abroad in our hearts, when we have the 
witness of His Spirit, what mornings come! 
mornings when it is sweet delight to do His will, 
mornings when it is sublime joy to uplift His 
banner, mornings when, in deepest sorrows and 
bereavements, we feel able to lean all our weight 
on His words. Then we say this Christian faith 
is its own witness—its own reward. 

Keep near Him. Linger by His Cross—- His 
grave. Look up to the heavens where He dwells, 
until the day breaks, 


III. There is a morning to the hardest enterprise 
of Toil. 

The word “until” is not a strange one in the 
vocabulary of mankind. Scientific men have had 
to burn the midnight oil, to risk health and wealth, 
and sometimes life, until the secret has been 
dragged from the hiding bosom of Mystery. 
Commercial enterprise has had to plant its 
stations in the frozen North until patience and 
toil have met their reward. Artistic enterprise 
has had to battle for its victory—until Naturalism 
and Realism have triumphed over Convention 
alism. Philanthropic men have had to wait 
until prison discipline has been made more 
reformative than penal, until slavery at home and 
abroad has been condemned by the common 
conscience at the expense of the common purse, 
until all noble philanthropies have extended their 
sphere and all moral reforms have been accom- 
plished. Christian missions have had to battle on 
amid the indifference of selfish interests and amid 
the scoffings of scepticism. The banner of the 
Cross has been carried through opposing ranks of 
the enemies of Christ. Churches have been planted 
abroad by the unflinching zeal of the Hebers, and 
the Careys, and the Marshmans, and the Knibbs, 
and the Moffats, until the clouds of superstition 
have lifted from the New Hebrides, and the 
Samoan Isles, and Jamaica, and India, and Mada- 
gascar. Until has been the motto of the Church, 
and must still be, till every mountain be laid low, 
and every valley be exalted ; for the heathen isles 
shall all shine like lustrous jewels in the diadem 
of Christ. Yes! the isles, we read, shall waz¢ for 
Him. The clouds shall roll away, and the King 
shall take His throne amid the eternal royalties 
of unbounded empire. For He must reign till 
all enemies be put beneath His feet. 

Until! This is the word of faith that believes 
always and ever in the precious promise It is 
the word of hope. Do we pray as though we 
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expected all this? Do we labour not in the 
spirit of a mere passionless duty, but as eager 
with expectancy? Do we watch for the crimson 
streaks of dawn, as those whose dearest desire is 
that God's Kingdom may come, and His will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven ? 

Until! For no disappointment awaits the 
sower of the heavenly seed; in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not. We know the end of 
all earthly pomp and power; we see the faded 
garlands on the graves of men like Solomon, who 
rode forth in empty state amid the pans of a 
people’s praise. Our King is greater than 
Solomon, for He is the Lord of hosts, mighty to 
save, 

Christ is henceforth expecting. Yes, He was 
patient ; so must we be. We work in His spirit. 
The spiritual forces must triumph at last. There 
is darkness still around us—yea, gross darkness. 
But we have the promise that the Sun of 
Righteousness shall arise with healing in His 
beams ; and we wait until the day break, and the 
shadows flee away. 


[V. There is a morning to the loneliest night 
of absence. 

Return! O Lord, how long? Yes! how low 
has been the level of our spiritual life. Often there 
has been conscious distance between our souls and 
God. The bark has drifted out to sea far from 
the harbour of rest in God. 

How often, says the ancient hymn, “ An absent 
God we mourn.” We have found it not so easy 
to be in the world and not of it. 

We have need to draw nigh to God, and He 
will draw nigh to us! We return. In a hnu- 
man sense we know what home-coming means! 
What mornings have been waited for! Doors 
have been kept open for us. Husbands abroad 
on the far-away enterprise, children out on the 
wild seas, know what melody there is in the 
returning home. 

Yes! and what moral mornings there have 
been—mornings of renewed pardon, restored peace, 
reformed habit, replenished love! Blessed be 
God! hope is a hardy plant—it is a flower that 
finds root-hold in the crevice of a rock, and it 
blossoms through the dreary winter of some 
lingering sorrow. ‘Hope thou in God, for [ shall 
yet praise Him.” 

But some mornings that we longed and 
waited for never came. The flush of health did 
not come back to the wasted cheek. The blue 
flower of childhood, kindly tended and cared for, 
dropped one by one its leaves, and fell with 
broken petals to the earth. But we saw hope in 
the dying faces, and that had its influence upon 
us. Though the voice could not speak, the soul, 
eloquent through the countenance, said, ‘The day 
is breaking, father dear, and the shadows flee 





away.” ‘Restore unto me the joy of true reli- 
gion,” let the mourner say ; “let the fountains of 
hope and joy again rise high in my poor heart, 
where the channel has been long dry. Let the 
light burn and shine in where there has been long 
eclipse. Let the flag wave again over the palace 
to which the Great King has returned with all 
His glorious train. Let the night of absence 
cease! Oh! that the day of reassured salvation 
may come to us all; then the shadows of sin, and 
doubt, and distrust, and backsliding will flee away. 








V. There is a morning of eternal day. 

Every morning of new life and joy here is but 
a parable or a promise of that! The riches of 
grace we cannot fathom; the riches of glory 
Christ laid up, who can conjecture? Even here 
we are having new revelations of the breadth and 
extent of the physical universe. Our little world 
is but a plot in space whence we gaze at 
heaven’s infinite expanse of worlds, and our sense 
of wonder and of awe is awakened afresh. 

But amid all earth’s revelations there is a 
longing in our hearts often for home : not morbid, 
not melancholy—a yearning for the time when 
all dark clouds of sorrow shall sink below the 
celestial hills to rise no more, and we shall be 
where there is no night of ignorance, no curse 
of sin. 

Sometimes rain, and storm, and tempest shook 
the giant cedars of Lebanon, and the waters of 
Siloam changed from the murmuring river to the 
wild water-rush, and the dark thunder-clouds 
gathered about the pale majestic brow of the 
temple ; but in a few short hours how changed 
was the scene. Then the golden gates flashed 
back the radiant sunshine, and the air was full 
of incense, and the white marble glistened like 
the snow of Salmon. 

And we are coming to the cloudless vision of 
the New Jerusalem ; coming each day nearer. 
If the Gospel be more than an epic, more than 
a history, more than a beautiful secularism—if, 
indeed, it be a revelation of things to come, what 
a day is yet awaiting the Church of God! 

Courage, then, Christian warrior! Patience, 
Christian sufferer! Fidelity, Christian steward ! 
the day, the great day, is coming ! 

Shadows ave here—over our thoughts over our 
enterprises, over our deserted hearths, and over 
our desolate hearts. Shadows! we cannot walk 
upon our way long without them. Mysteries in 
the moral universe! Momentous trials in the 
dear old homes !_ Dark clouds suddenly darkening 
the azure blue of the brightest skies. 

Yes! until the shadows, thick and dark, light 
and lift and flee away. No more shadows there; 
“for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are 
the light of it; and we shall reign for ever and 
ever. 
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FAMOUS 





ABBEYS. 


IIl.—W ALTHAM. 











WALTHAM 


) HE Church of the Holy Cross, 

at Waltham, is intimately asso- 
ciated with the name of Harold, the 
last Saxon king, to whom it is, 
directly or indirectly, largely in- 
debted for the splendour to which it 
afterwards attained. It had been 
originally founded by Earl Tovi, in 
the time of Canute, for the reception 
of the cross of flint, which, according to 
the monkish legend, had been miracu- 
lously discovered in a neighbouring hill, and 
which the Earl at once had conveyed to his 
“wealdham,” or country-house, situated in the 
pleasant woodlands beside the Lea. 

During the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
Harold, afterwards his sucecessor upon the Saxon 
throne, became afflicted with paralysis, and is said 
to have obtained, by means of a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Cross, at Waltham, that relief and cure which 
none of the many physicians he had previously 
consulted had been able to afford. He immedi- 











ABBEY 


ately determined to enlarge the church as a token 
of his gratitude for this mercy, and to endow it 
with as much liberality as lay in his power. The 
dedication of the new building took place in 1062, 
amidst great rejoicings. The feast given on the 
occasion lasted for eight days, and at the religious 
ceremonies there were present, besides the Con- 
fessor and Harold himself, no less than two 
archbishops, eleven bishops, eleven abbots, and a 
large assemblage of princes and nobles. From 
this time, Harold took every available oppor- 
tunity of enriching his foundation, upon which, 
especially after his accession to the throne, he 
bestowed various privileges and many valuable 
gifts. His last visit to the church was paid in 
the beginning of October, 1066, shortly after his 
great victory over the Norwegian invaders at 
Stanford Bridge. Harold, flushed with his suc- 
cess, was looking forward with eager hope and 
confidence to the issue of the attack which 
the Normans were then threatening to make on 
his kingdom ; but the monkish tradition goes 
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on to say that as he knelt before the high 
altar, a shadow of grief was observed by the 
attendant monks to pass over the face of the 
Saviour on the crucifix above, and this they 
construed as portending some great disaster. The 
impression made upon their minds by the cireum- 
stance was, indeed, so great, that they forthwith 
resolved to depute two of their number, Osgod 
and Ailrik, to follow Harold to Hastings, and 
there render any assistance that might be 
necessary. 

On the death of their Sovereign, these two 
faithful monks applied to the Conqueror for 
permission to remove his body to their abbey at 
Waltham, and though William is said to have 
persisted at first in his angry declaration that 
Harold’s only place of sepulture should be the 
sands of the sea-shore, and even to have gone so 
far as to refuse the offer made to him by 
Harold’s own mother, Githa, of the weight of her 
son’s body in gold, for the privilege of perform- 
ing the last sad rites in his honour, yet he is 
believed, all other accounts to the contrary not- 
withstanding, to have yielded at length to the 
earnest solicitations of the monks of Waltham. 
These, then, at once proceeded to the heaps of 
slain, despoiled as the latter already were of 
their armour and vestments, and after much 
difficulty succeeded in discovering the body— 
almost unrecognisable from wounds and other 
disfigurements—of their beloved benefactor. This 
they carefully and tenderly removed to their 
abbey of the Holy Cross, where it was interred 


with many marks of grief and affection. About 
one hundred and twenty feet to the  east- 


ward of the present church, is still shown the 
spot which is said to mark the site of Harold’s 
vrave. 

Krom this time there seems to have been a 
natural desire on the part of the monks, as well 
as of the Saxons in general, to beautify the 
abbey loved by him in life, and to render it in 
every way a worthy memorial of their departed 
king. Contributions for this purpose appear to 
have flowed freely in, for we find that during the 
next century the abbey “grew up in stately 
beauty,” and eventually became, as we shall see, 
a mitred house in 1191. Writers of that period 
invariably speak of the building in the highest 
terms, and sufficient beauty still remains to show 
that they did not give to it undeserved praise. 
A modern antiquarian observes, ‘There is little 
doubt that Waltham Abbey-Church is partly the 
original edifice erected by Earl Harold, and not- 
withstanding its mutilated ornaments and pro- 
portions, it conveys a pretty good idea of the 
splendour of the original.” 

During the reign of Henry IT., reports reached 
the ears of the king of the scandalous irregularities 
which had crept into the conduct of the house 
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under the rule of the secular canons, and he at 
once took vigorous measures to put an end to 
these abuses. Arriving suddenly at the abbey on 
the eve of the Pentecost, 1177, Henry proceeded 
forthwith to expel the corrupt brotherhood, and 
to replace them by sixteen Augustine canons 
drawn from Cirencester, Osney, and Chicke Abbey. 
The buildings were about this time re-dedicated 
to the Holy Cross and St. Lawrence. Consider- 
able additions of wealth were subsequently 
bestowed upon the abbey by various munificent 
donors, among whom we may mention Henry III, 
and, perhaps even more particularly, Edward I. 
By means of this, the work of enlarging and 
embellishing the abbey was still actively con- 
tinued. The choir was completed and consecrated 
by the Bishop of Norwich in 1242. The Lady 
Chapel was subsequently added on the south side 
of the present church, during the reign of Edward 
L, whose body lay here in state for fifteen weeks 
after his death at Burgh-upon-the-Sands in 1307, 
and prior to his final interment in Westminster 
Abbey. The monastic buildings, at the time 
when the abbey was at the zenith of its glory, 
were very extensive, and covered many acres of 
ground. The nave of the abbey-church, with its 
massive circular pillars similar to those in the 
cathedral at Durham; the Lady Chapel (since 
used as a school-room), with a beautiful arched 
crypt underneath ; and portions of an ancient 
gateway which, approached by an old_ bridge, 
formed the entrance to the abbey precincts, are 
all that remain. 

After being ruled by a succession of twenty- 
seven abbots, the stately Abbey of Waltham was 
dissolved in 1539, its princely revenues dispersed 
among the royal favourites, and the buildings 
themselves were despoiled or abandoned to utter 
ruin. The central tower fell from neglect a few 
years later, though, at the urgent desire of the 
townspeople, this was shortly afterwards rebuilt 
as it stands at present, from the proceeds of the 
sale of the abbey bells. 

Owing to the exceeding beauty of the locality, 
Waltham Abbey was a favourite residence of 
several English monarchs during the Norman and 
Plantagenet periods. Henry ILI. was especially 
a frequent visitor, as were also several of his 
immediate predecessors. Indeed, they are said to 
have possessed a house in the parish, which has 
in more recent times been known as Romeland. 
It was here that Richard IT. is said to have been 
residing when intelligence was brought to him 
of Tyler’s rebellion. Henry VIII. was entertained 
at the abbey on several occasions during his 
frequent hunting expeditions in the neighbour- 
hood, and many related of this 
monarch’s dealings with the monks, none of 
which, however, indicate that he held their order 
in mueh veneration, or even respect. 
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GIPSY. 
STORY. 


BY ISABEL HORNIBROOK. 


CHAPTER I. 


CALLED her 


when I first saw her 


Gipsy 


smiling and crowing 
in her tiny cot, and 
Gipsy she was in girl- 
hood, as in babyhood, 
fifteen long years after 
—Gipsy in name, 
Gipsy in appearance, 
Gipsy in heart. 
HerfatherwasJo}:n, 
my only brother. ile 
was a mixture of two 
things, a farmer and a 
fisherman, and I used 





to keep house and home for him in the old thatched 
farmstead until-—until he got married. Well, we'll 
“let bygones be bygones,” but somehow his wife and 
I didn’t pull together, so I just went and took service 
as a kind of housekeeper and nurse, like, to a sickly 
lady, and saving and except the one visit which I paid 
‘em when Gipsy was in her cradle, I didn’t go home 
again after the marriage for fifteen years. I heard of 
iy poor sister-in-law’s death long before that, but I 
couldim’t leave my ailing missus. 

Then—well, she was taken too. A happy release 
it was! So back T came at last, but unbeknownst, 
like, for 1 wanted to take John and my Gipsy by 
surprise, 

I told the earman to take my box round by the road 
Then 
I took the short cut along the shore, with wet eyes 
There were the 


and wait near the house till [ eame to him. 


noting and gloating over everything. 
old stakes, some rotten, where the nets used to be 
dried, and there were the boats hauled up—ours and 
a neighbour's, and there was the little stream of shoal- 
Water running up a goodish way upon the sirand, I 
could have gone round higher up where it ended. 
But, dearie me, I must see the old stepping-stones that 
Were they there still ? 

Sure enough they were; only half of ‘em under 


I used to skip across, 
water. Just as I was calling myself a fool for my 
pains, and wondering how I was to get across, my eyes 
were suddenly darting out of my head with surprise 
and delight, and a queer kind of a shiver was running 


through me, That slip of a_girl in the straw hat 


‘standing still on the other side to see who the stranger 


was—I had seareely noticed her at first, but now—it 
was, for sure it was !—Gipsy, my niece. She was the 
very living counterpart of my brother John. 

“Do you want to cross over?” she called out in a 
clear, ringing voice. 
She was staring at me out of a pair of black wonder- 


ing eyes, and I was staring at her, and only the 
brawling water between us. I nodded my head. 

“Yes, my dear,” I said, between laughing and crying. 

She dropped the sticks, stepped out lightly and 
cleverly on the rickety little stones, and held out 
her hand to me. 

“Take care! Put your foot there. Ah, you’re 
not used to this place.” 

Nowonder she said so, for my eyes seemed blinded, 
However I got across I’m sure I don’t know. Then— 

** Gipsy—Gipsy !” I said, “don’t you know me? 
I’m your Aunt Joan, my dear—your Aunt Joan!” 

Whatever I might be, my Gipsy, as I soon found 
out, was not dull. She gave one quick, startled 
little look, but she understood me, she believed me 
at once. The very next moment I was holding her 
in my arms, sobbing as if my heart was like to break, 
while in reality it was fit to burst with sheer glad- 


ness. 


Those years went by peaceably enough, until 
well-nigh the close of the third. 
happened which threw us all into a commotion— 
Gipsy took fever. I nursed her night and day, and, 
thank God! she pulled through it. 
bed again looking white and siekly, with her hair 


Then something 


She came out of 


all cut away, and what was left of it curling in tight 
little black rings over her head. But in my eyes 
she was prettier than ever—and in somebody else's. 
Somebody else’s! there, the secret is out! My 
Gipsy had a young man ; or, rather, she had two of 
‘em, for two of em were after her. I know which | 
favoured, for was there a man in the whole country 


that could hold a candle to Jabez Mackenzie ? 


CHAPTER II, 

It was a lovely summer evening just when my 
Gipsy was beginning to get about again after the 
fever. I had carried out two of the kitchen chairs, 
and we had been sitting for half an hour or so on the 
bit of green in front of the house, looking away— 
away over the boundless, restless sea. Or rather, 
my Gipsy was, for half the time I was looking at her. 
It fretted me to see her so thin and weakly, and to- 
night her black eyes had a queer little restless way— 
not troubled, exactly, but as if her mind was a trifle 
upset about something. 

“Well, Miss Masters, how are you to-night ? 
how are you?” 
I thought I read the meaning 
of my darling’s restlessness, and prided myself that, 


Good-evening, Gipsy ; 
Gipsy flushed up. 


as the saying is, I could “see through a stone wall.” 
I bundled my work together, and made some little 
excuse for getting into the house, 
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It was about twenty minutes after, and I was 
warming my toes at the kitchen fire, thinking what 
a clever old woman I was, when the door opened, 
and in comes Gipsy. Her cheeks were scarlet, her 
eyes wet with crying, and she was all over in a 
shiver, like. 

“What's the matter, child ?” I cried. 

“Nothing ; only I’m tired. 

But I wasn’t going to be put off in this way. 

“Where is Jabez Mackenzie ?” 

I don’t want you, Aunt Joan; I 
can go up by myself.” 

But I knew better; I knew she wanted me. 
was but a child, after all. 
the pillow I had the whole story out of her. 

“T laughed at his name ; I don’t know why, only 
I felt contrary, like,” confessed. “I said it 
sounded Then he looked vexed 
hurt, and began to speak to me about reverence 


I’m going to bed.” 


“ Gone home. 


She 
Before her head was on 


she 
‘ priggish.’ and 
and 
But I got cross, and I told him 
going to talk like that I wouldn't 


wouldn’t be friends with him any 


religion, and so on, 
that if he was 
listen—and | 
longer.” 
Gipsy’s shame and her sobs broke her story. I 
could hardly make it out, it was so jumbled up. 
“And he she went on in a 
whisper, “that if really and truly I meant this, he 
must give me up, even though it would half break 
his heart—he loved me so much. He said he would 
give up anything for me but the loving and_ serving 
his Lord who had suffered to redeem him—that must 


” 


said—he said- 





always come first ! 

“And you?” [ put in, 

“T don’t know what came over me,” she answered, 
in a tone utterly wretched, “ for, Aunt Joan, T had— 
indeed, I had—been thinking of these very things just 
hefore he came, and how if I had died when I had the 
fever—and all that.” (So this was the meaning of 
“But afterwards | felt sick and 
queer, and I told him to go away—that I wasn’t 


her restless look.) 


going to hear another word. And he went—he went.” 

Ah, therein Jay the sting! /e went. 

“Gipsy, darling,” I said, falling upon my knees, 
and taking her poor head on my shoulder, “ perhaps 
I have not acted rightly by you, my dear. Perhaps 
I have not spoken to you as faithfully as I should. 
Gipsy, your heart is sore now for Jabez—there, 
you needn’t mind your old auntie, dearie—he loves 
But, my child, 
you know Who spoke those words, ‘Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.’ Gipsy, do you believe that Christ 
our Lord laid down His life for you, that He suffered 
more than you can dream of for you? Perhaps you 
never even thought whether you believed it or not. 
But, darling child, won’t you begin to think of it 


you, and you have sent him away. 


now? Jabez was right when he put that love first 
of all. Dearie, dearie, don’t keep on forgetting all 


about it.” 
Gipsy said nothing, only she stopped erying, clung 
ground my neck, and kissed me twice, 


Trt QUIVER. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
“OH, auntie, auntie, just look at them! Aren’t they 
lovely ? Isn’t he good ?” 

Gipsy’s cheeks were scarlet now, but her eves, 
instead of being wet, were bright and shining, and 
her face was all a-quiver with delight. Alack-a-day ! 
and this was the very next morning ; and where were 
all my darling’s trouble and her serious thoughts of 
the night before ? 

Pretty child, she was holding in both her hands a 
bunch of roses—such roses ! deep crimson velvet, soft 
blush pink, and those beautiful creamy yellow ones 
with the queer foreign name. I never could make 
out why they couldn't call an English rose by a 
And 
the bunch was all set round with maidenhair fern. 

And Gipsy was fairly wild about flowers. Why, 
the child was as excited as if someone had left her 


sensible English name instead of a French one. 


five hundred pounds, 

“ And that’s not all,” the words tumbling out, like, 
in her eagerness. ‘ He’s sent us three tickets for 
the concert to-night—one for you, and one for 
father, and one for me. He hopes as I'll feel strong 
enough to go, and he’ll call for us at seven ; and, 
Aunt Joan, he’s to sing a solo ; that’s a song all by 
himself. And the General and Lady Mary are going 


to hear him. And he says there’s something in it 


” 


about roses, and—and 





“ And like his impudence !” I exclaimed. “ Going 
to hear him! As if they didn’t go to every concert 
and reading long before he came !” 

Now you are wanting to know who he was. It 
wasn't Jabez ; *t was the other young man that was 
IIe was the new head-gardener at 
Castle Mary, General Wyndham’s place, two miles 
off; and they thought a lot of him there, for he 
knew a deal about flowers ; but he thought more of 
himself, though precious little did he know about 
anythir my eyes. His mind 
ever set on them two things—himself and his flowers, 
Of late he had been fooling around after Gipsy ; and, 
as you may be sure, I wasn’t exactiy blessing him or 
his concert just now in my heart. “ Why couldn't 
he let said I, her heart 
seemed turning after what was good ?” 


after Gipsy. 


else in seemed for 


o 
1s 


the child alone,” “ when 

“Tt’s not fit for you to go,” I commenced grufily, 
meaning, of course, to the concert. 

But at this moment in walks John to his breakfast, 
and Gipsy runs up and clings about him in a way 
that would wheedle any man out of his senses. 

“Father, Mr. Shorton has sent three tickets for 
the concert to-night—for you, and Aunt Joan, and 
me. He says the steward will let him have the old 
phaeton, and he will call for us at seven and drive 
us over. Say you'll come—there’s a dear old dad !” 

“Well, it was civil of young Shorton, anyhow,” 
said John, who liked a good song. “I don’t see but 
the drive and the fun will do her good if she’s well 
mutied up, eh, Joan?” appealing to me. 

“It isn’t good for her,” I said again. 

jut Gipsy carried the day, and to the concert we 
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went. It was at the Young Men’s Society room in 
Newtown —a town a mile and a half from us. 

Well, he had a good voice, anyway, and the song 
was pretty. When it came to one part, “ Queen-rose 
of the roses,” or something like that—I can't re- 
collect it rightly—I saw him glance fair at Gipsy. 
The child got a flushed, proud look, and though I 
felt mad, I couldn’t wonder at it. He was beginning 
to turn her head. What between his roses in her 
dress, and his song in her ears, and his attention so 
marked before everybody, I shivered for my darling 
and Jabez. 

“Encore! encore! Sing it again !” shouted the 
people in the back of the room. And he sang it 
again, smirking more than ever, and I went home 
that night sadder at heart than I had been for many 
a long day, and cross enough, I warrant you. 

Jabez never came. 

Day after day brought flowers from young Shorton, 
song-books from young Shorton, or young Shorton 
lumself, more smiling, more got-up, and more con- 
ceited every time I saw him—but Jabez never came. 

Sometimes I couldn’t help but feel angry with him. 
“ He needn’t have taken Gipsy so short,” I said. 

And Gipsy was just now like a little weathercock, 
trying to keep straight, but changing every minute. 
Young Shorton left no stone unturned. He flattered 
all the nonsense that was in her pretty head. But 
ofttimes when he wasn’t there, Gipsy would look sad 
and sorrowful, and once or twice in the twilight she 
crept close to my side, and with her arm about my 
neck, asked me to speak to her as I had done that 
other evening of which I told you. 

Ah, dear! And Jabez never came. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ AUNT 
quick !” 

Gipsy flew into the kitchen, breathless as if from 
a run, 

“Well, what’s the matter?” says I, coming down 
from up-stairs as fast as I could, for I was getting 
pretty heavy. 

“Mr. Shorton has the General’s boat down there, 
and he wants me to go for a sail. But I wouldn’t go 
without you. Do come, Aunt Joan! It’s a grand 
day.” 

“ Grand !” says.I. 
the Point. 


JOAN, where are you? I want you— 


“ Why, look at the waves off 
It’s a deal too squally for sailing.” 


“ Squally !” cries Gipsy, with a little scornful 
laugh. “Not a bit. There’s only the loveliest 


breeze just to make it right for sailing. And he’s 
waiting down there. Oh, de come!” 

Now, being bred up by the sea, I could never be 
afeard of it like other folk, so I made no more ob- 
jections, but just put a shawl over my head and 
followed Gipsy’s skipping steps down to the shore. 

Well, it was pleasant enough on the water, and 
we went along in fine style ; but, for all Gipsy might 
say, it was squally, and young Shorton knew mighty 


THE QUIVER. 


I hadn’t been 


little about handling a sail. 
than two minutes in the boat when I saw that, and 


more 


wanted to turn back. Gipsy was twice as well up 
to it as he was, being used to sailing from the time 
she wasa baby. She got a little quick and im. 
patient, and began to twit him and joke him when 
she saw how bungling he was, and he took it in 
very ill part. For all he pretended to laugh at her 
fun, I could see by him he was downright mad. Be- 
twixt and between ’em I got frightened. 

“ There’s a squall coming on, Gipsy!” I cried. 

“So there is, I declare!” she said, shading her 
eyes with her hand and looking around her. “ Put 
her head about to the waves! Quick! Quick! 
How stupid you are! Here, let me get at the rope.” 

“ Stupid !” echoed young Shorton, with a growl. 

Gipsy tried to take his place; he pushed her 
back. There was a rocking and a swaying, and one 
dreadful moment of fright, with a straining in my 
eyes and head, and the next I knew was the cold 
water around me, over me, smothering me, choking 
me! 

“Save Aunt Joan! Oh, save Aunt Joan!” It 
was my darling’s voice. “Don’t mind me! I ean 
swim—I’ll keep afloat. Oh, save Aunt Joan!” 

But Gipsy needn’t have been so much afeard that 
he would mind even her. He did at first try to 
eatch hold of her, I believe. But whether it was 
that he was still mad at her jibing, or whether he 
took a look to the long distance to shore and his 
heart failed him—whichever it be, the mean, craven- 
spirited hound (forgive me, but even now I have no 
patience when I think of him!) just turned round 
and struck out for land, leaving the two of us poor 
women to sink or swim as best we could. 

“Gipsy, my child, save yourself—save yourself, my 
darling—my darling, don’t mind me. I’m an old 
woman, and I’m not afraid to die.” 

“T won’t leave you, Aunt Joan,” she answered 
steadily, though there was a sob in her young voice, 
as she grabbed hold of me tight with one hand, 
catching on by the other to the keel of the boat. 
“But for me you wouldn’t have come.” 

I tried my best to loosen her hold of me. 

“ Gipsy,” says I, “ Gipsy, are you mad? You can 
swim ; save yourself. Gipsy, for your father’s sake 
—for mine—for Jabez’s.” 

She gave one pitiful little gasp at this, but still 
she didn’t let go. 

“‘Child,” I cries, desperate, like—and badly able I 
was, for the water was gurgling into my mouth and 
ears and choking me—‘ Child, do as I bid you. 
I’m an old woman ; my time’s come. And I’ve been 
trusting in Christ all my life long ; shall I be afraid 
now? He is the—Resurrection—he that believeth 
—he that believeth # 

I recollect them words were the last in my mind, 
but whether I got ’em out or not I don’t know. A 
smothering and a weakness and a darkness just 
And—— 

Where—where?” Why, surely those 





came over me, 


“What ? 
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were the old kitchen walls around me, that was the 
kitchen grate, and that was my darling alongside of 
me, rubbing my hands. 

“ Gipsy 24 

But someway it seemed as if the speech would get 
no further than my lips. My heart and my breath 
were failing me. Wherever I was, and however ¢ 
came there, it didn’t matter ; for one thing was sure 
—I was dying. I struggled then, and strove to 
speak to my darling, for there was something on my 
mind. 

“Gipsy, promise me—child, before I die, that you 
will be a real Christian; that from this hour you 
won't go on forgetting His love. Promise.” 

She heard me ; she promised. 

“T don’t much mind about Jabez,” says I, satisfied 
then. “ That’ll come right.” 

But my darling’s bitter cry pierced my poor ears ; 
it startled me up, like. Well, well, maybe the 
Lord saw her trouble, and that she might want help 
upon her road, being only one of His “little ones ;” 
for after all my making up my mind to it, you see I 
didn’t die, but got better. 





Who saved us, Gipsy and me? Why, none other 
than Jabez, for sure—Jabez Mackenzie. It seems 
he saw us going down to the boat, and knowing 
what a fool young Shorton was about sailing, felt 
nervous, like, and kept along by the shore. When 
we were capsized—Well, I’ll be bound Jabez didn’t 
stop to measure the distance. It was a terrible long 
swim, but he was alongside us just after I lost my 
senses, so Gipsy tells me. He wanted to take her 
first, but she begged him to save me, and she ’d keep 
afloat till he came back. Luckily he met a punt 
which had pushed off from the shore towards us. He 
let the men haul me in, and swam back for Gipsy. 
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After this Gipsy and I were left to ourselves 
for a good whiie. Would you believe it, but 
young Shorton had actually the impudence to come 
down, smirking as ever, and try to make it up! 
i never saw such anger and scorn in anyone’s face as 
in Gipsy’s then. She flashed out at him, but then 
she just pulled herself up short and put out her hand, 
saying quite humble, like, “I forgive you, but if you 
don’t mind I’d rather you wouldn’t come again for a 
while, please.” And she turned away and walked up- 
stairs. For my Gipsy had kept her promise ; she was 
learning to love and to follow our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Wher I saw this go on through the months that 
followed, and how the work in her heart and life 
were downright real, a little bird in the shape of a 
meddling old woman, who must have her finger in 
every pie, managed to give Jabez a hint. 

Bless you, he was over at our place in a twinkling. 
But now the difficulty lay with Gipsy herself. She 
wouldn’t see him ; no, not if I went down on my 
knees to her. 

Evening after evening he hung about the place, 
trying to get a word with her, and she wouldn’t let 
him. 

3ut in the end she was caught. I was knitting at 
the kitchen-door, and she had her back to it, when 
he came up quietly one night. He made a sign to 
me to say nothing ; then he just crossed the room in 
one stride, and took her in his arms as tender as any- 
thing. Gipsy turned red all over; then she began 
to cry. 

But Jabez only stooped down and kissed her. 

“Cry away, my darling!” says he ; “I don’t mind. 
My little love, you can’t turn me away now.” 

And I stole up-stairs praying that “ God’s hand 
might be with them” in their joy. Aye, and it has 
been—ever since. 
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F Simon the Pharisee had had the 
least idea of what lay before him 
by meddling with this poorwoman, 
he would have been only too 
glad to let her alone. As it is, 
he stands pilloried for all time— 
a miserable example of the tre- 
mendous rebound of an evil 

thought upon the heart of the man by whom it 

has been harboured—a warning to us how a 

thought will solidify when God enters into judg- 

ment with it, and it becomes a fact. 

Simon the Pharisee’s thought had not taken 
the form of words, but Christ’s thought upon that 
thought took terrible and decided shape ; and the 
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words in which He embodied it are found in 
scathing furrows in the Gospel, as though they 
had been ploughed into it with fire. 

Let me bring before you some of the thoughts 
which rise in my mind as I think over this ques- 
tion of our Lord to Simon—“ Seest thou this 
woman?” There will be no need to observe any 
particular order, for each teaching may stand 
complete in itself. 


I. All Simon thought that a prophet should 
recognise was “the known to man.” He denied 
within himself that Jesus was a prophet, because, 
as he thought, He did not know what kind of 
character this woman was; and because He had 
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not, with righteous indignation, spurned her from 
His feet, and branded her in her true colours 
before men. 

How little he knew of the wide reach and 
action of a prophet indeed—a man of God, espe- 
cially of the Prophet of prophets—of the typical, 
the representative Man ef God, who, as a Man, 
would act in a case like this in a way after God’s 
own heart ! 

Simon ignored the weeping, the washing, the 
wiping, the kissing, the anointing ; he placed the 
woman’s sin so close to his eye that he shut out 
the constellation of her love. 

No doubt this poor woman was well known as 
a sinner—it was all that mere man knew of 
her—and Simon’s only idea of high prophetic 
inspiration was that the man who possessed it 
should be able to find out sinners, and, recognis- 
ing them publicly as such, should spurn them from 
him, and crush them with contumely and scorn. 

And many a time have men made this mistake. 
All people, acts, words in Scripture are samples 
of thousands—of millions—which, more or less 
like them, are to be found in generation after 
generation in common life. Scripture story and 
saying are an epitome of life ; and have not we, 
be it more or less unconsciously, laid our claim to 
being something good by recognising and brand- 
ing someone else as being bad? We have re- 
cognised the bad amid the good, rather than the 
good amid the bad. We have recognised what 
was known to man; dealt, it may be, with the 
sinner, as far as we could, according to his sins, 
and rewarded him according to his iniquities, 
and we thought that there was a touch of a 
prophet about us because we could do this, and 
did it. Perhaps we thought it helped us on as 
prophets to tell out all we knew about everybody ; 
but Jesus, the true Prophet, knew a great deal 
He never told; and, thank God, knows a great 
deal He never will tell. The silences of Christ 
are amongst the wonders of His ministry on 
earth ; His silences in heaven will win our ador- 
ing praise for ever. 

But Simon was about to get a great surprise, 
and an uncommonly unpleasant one it must have 
been ; and he was about to be taught his mis- 
take, and that this Man was not only a Prophet, 
but a tremendous one, too—a Man with far- 
reaching sight—a Man who could pierce even to 
the dividing asunder of the joints and marrow— 
a Man who could discern the thoughts and intents 
of the heart. 

Simon had thought Jesus at fault in the matter 
of this woman ; Jesus is about to let him know 
that He was indeed a Prophet in the very matter 
of this woman. 

“Seest thou this woman?” 

I can imagine how a cold thrill passed through 
the frame of Simon. The Prophet had fixed and 
rooted His mind upon the very point in which 





THE QUIVER. 








he had denied Him the prophetic sight; and 
Simon looked, and Simon’s Pharisaism could not 
keep his blood thick and warm, but he felt it 
turning to water, chill and cold, within his 
veins. 

No one was in the secret but himself, but he 
was ; and it is an awful thing when there isa 
bad secret of unrepented sin between a solitary 
man and Christ, as there was between Judas and 
Jesus at the last Passover—as there is between 
Simon the Pharisee and Jesus here. 

Simon would have looked anywhere ; Simon 
would rather have been blind than have to look 
at that woman; but he must do it. If need be, the 
powers of the universe woud have been brought 
to bear upon his reluctant neck, and wrenched it 
round until his eyes, on which the lids would 
have refused to close, were compelled to fix them- 
selves upon the hated sight. There she was, and 
he must look, just as vou and I must see people 
and things upon which we would never look 
again, and hear sounds we would never hear 
again, unless all connected with them be blotted 
out by this very Prophet’s blood. 

Now the Prophet unveils His far-reachedness 
of sight to the astonished Pharisee. Simon 
would have been satisfied if he had seen thus far 
—that the woman was a sinner. Jesus is going 
to show him that He can see thus far, and farther 
still ; the Prophet is about to make Simon know, 
in a very astonishing and new light, the manner 
of woman she was in the eyes of One who was a 
Prophet—not merely after the manner of Simon’s 
notion of a prophet, but a Prophet indeed. 

Simon’s Pharisaical religion took no notice of 
aught save sin; if that were there, that was 
enough. Now he had to learn that the eye of a 
prophet keen enough to know that the woman’s 
sins were many (though no one had told Him) 
was keener still ; for it saw what Simon could not 
see—it saw the woman’s love, it measured the 
love, it appreciated it. Simon himself was the 
dark background which set off this jewel’s flash ; 
the man of gnats, and mint and anise and cumin, 
hears for the first time that one may be a great 
sinner, yet have all that was good in her, and all 
the possibilities of good in her, recognised by a 
great Saviour. He had to learn that sin is not 
omnipotent ; that, even amid its darkness, when 
the torch of love is lit, that darkness will not put 
it out, when Jesus is about to speak. 

Thank God—be encouraged, you who weep 
and are at the feet-—Jesus knows all about you, 
but He is not going to tell all He knows ; and, if 
any adversary like Satan arise, all He will say 
about the sins is this—“ They are many, but they 
are forgiven.” 

But I must not tarry longer here. 

Weep and wash, and kiss and wipe, and anoint 
and wait; when the Prophet shall speak, you 
have heard what He will say. 
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If. And then we are taught how there exist in 
our midst many who are superior to ourselves, 
though we knew it not. Jesus priced this woman 
above Simon, above many decent people around 
who knew no sin like hers. ‘ Seest thou this 
woman?” Simon little thought he was in the 
presence of One infinitely superior to himself. 
Self-complacency and ignorance go together. The 
thought is humbling, and therefore it is good. 


Ill. Observe. too, that whereas the Pharisee 
could only see an outward actuality that was bad, 
Jesus, seeing and recognising that—for He never 
says that a thing is not so, when it is—sees yet 
more : the goud thing in her, and the possibilities 
in her too. 

“T have nething to tell Thee, O Lord, for 
Thou knowest ail. I am glad Thou knowest 
my sins are many, for if Thou speakest of for- 
giveness I know that it will embrace all. The 
Pharisee’s only idea of me, good people’s only 
idea of me, is that I should be scorned ; Thine is 
that I shall be accepted and restored. Thou hast 
a future for me ; Thou sayest, ‘Go in peace.’” 

*“«Seest thou this woman?’ What everyone 
says of her I say, ‘that she is a sinner.’ What 
no one can say to her I say, ‘Go in peace.’ I 
know the manner of her; go, go.” Why, to go 
is to move ; not to stay weeping, but to go out 
from the presence into daily life, the tears all 
crystallised, and the gem into which they have 
turned called ‘ Peace.” 


IV. Note, again, the revelation of the secret 
world of thought, with all its activities, on oppo- 
site sides. 

A dinner was going on; there was talking, 
eating, drinking—a common-life scene in the 
outer world ; but within it was another world— 
the world of thought. Jesus uncurtains it, and 
we are shown the powers of evil and good in full 
activity there; and upon that world Jesus was 
looking—at the woman’s thought, at Simon’s 
thought, for neither of them had spoken a 
word, 

And that thought of Simon’s was a bad one ; 
its bitter cynicism was all that he could oppose 
to the profession of that woman’s service, the 
thought of which service Jesus read, and called 
it “love.” 

All evil is compound, just as a single thread 
is the twist of many fibres; and, like a two- 
edged sword, Simon’s thought cut at the woman 
and at Jesus, and Jesus turned the edge at 
either side—He stood confessed “a Prophet,” 
and the woman was a sinner no more, 


But now take home to your own hearts some- 


thing particular for yourselves. 

Remember that you are not alone in the world 
of your inner thoughts, as you may think you 
are. You are thinking, and Christ is thinking 
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about what you are thinking. You cannot help 
the evil thought coming, but recognise Christ 
as listening to it, and that will help to kill it. 
Bad thoughts can never fasten on us if we know 
that Jesus is going to speak to us about them 
and say, “I have somewhat to say unto 
thee.” 

If you feel that you are bad, very bad, re- 
member that this poor woman, who knew that 
she was very bad, did not hide, did not run 
away, when she knew Jesus was at hand, but 
came to Him. Tears, hair, alabaster box—she 
brought them all. 

So come to Christ. The worse you are, the 
more you need Him. The feet, at any rate, 
are within reach. You need not speak. Wait 
for Him to speak; He has read your thought. 
“Seest thou this woman?” He sees you as 
you are, as He will make you—a sinner with 
a troubled heart—a sinner to be sent away in 
peace. 

Observe, too, how living flesh and blood are 
to be the examples of the greatest truths. The 
most illustrious examples of the highest truth 
are made by Grace from the poorest stuff—a 
prodigal, a woman that was a sinner—the people 
from the highway and the hedge. These are 
the dark clouds on which the Sun of Righteous- 
ness shines, and lights them up into pillars of 
snowy white, and decks them at their eventide 
with vesture like that of the King’s daughter ; 
these are they who have lien amongst the pots, 
yet are they covered with silver and flecked with 
yellow gold. 

You are to be examples of the great truth 
that Jesus saves very bad people. If you are 
saying within yourself that you are not very 
bad, then Jesus says, ‘Simon, 1 have somewhat 
to say unto thee.” If you think you are, He 
says, “Seest thou this woman? Her sins are 
forgiven.” 

You must be an example of something now 
and for eternity. Love, weep, anoint ; so do, so 
be, that Jesus shall say, ‘‘ Seest thou this womar.?” 
—that you may hear, “ Go in peace.” 

Remember that there is to be a sequence on 
your recognition ; something is to come of it. 
Something came to Simon; something came to 
the woman. Jesus, on His part, recognises the 
sorrowful to save them, and you are not to 
tarry weeping, but to go—to go; to serve Him 
in your families, in your callings, in the world, 
in peace. 

And go hence; so live in the world, so do 
something, so be something—a whole person for 
the Lord—that whether you have to fight temp- 
tation, or bear pain, or make effort, or give up 
for Christ, you may win His approving word; 
and perhaps, hereafter, all sin being remembered 
no more, be known as one that “loved much.” 

The prophet of the Old Testament spake, and 
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the man whose heart’s thoughts he discerned 
went forth from his presence a leper as white as 
snow ; the Prophet of the New Testament spake, 
and the woman whose heart He read went out 
from His presence, her sins, which were as scarlet, 
made white as snow. 

An angel may hereafter—yea, may even now 
—single you out and talk of you to his fellows ; 


THE QUIVER. 





yea, amid the shining ranks hereafter you may 
be distinguished by your Lord. But why talk 
we of hereafter? Now, even now, we may be 
such that Jesus may say of the poor toiler, 
striver, lover, worker, giver, with speechless 
tears, with open hand, with broken, but with 
humble, loving heart, “Seest thou this wo- 
man ?” 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS 


FOR 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 


No. 30. CHRist’s KINGDOM. 
To read—St. Luke xiii. 18—35. 
SMALL BEGINNING. (Read 
18—21.) These two parables 
like many other words of 
Christ, said more than once. 


The Kingdom of God— 
what is it? The Church, 


py 
On Wr 


se €4)) bs 


or family of Christ, which 
He established on earth; 
or the grace of God spread- 
ing far and wide ; or the Gospel tidings of salvation 
gradually filling the world. What two things is it 
like ?—(a) Mustard seed, spoken of by the Jews as 
the smallest seed, ¢.e. of those in daily use. But 
grows fast—soon becomes a tree. So did Christ’s 
Kingdom. At first composed of few fishermen— 
within thirty years of Christ’s death spread over 
world. Seen and known of all men. What else is 
it like ?—(b) Leaven—taken—hid in the meal—soon 
spreads over whole by unseen process. What is this 
like? Grace, love, truth, ete., in heart—make real 
but unseen progress till man is perfect in Christ. 
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Lesson. Growth, Is it so with me? 

Il. A SrRivinc. (Read 22—30.) Christ the 
King teaches of His Kingdom. What is He 
asked? Is the beginning so small? Are so few 
now being saved? What does He answer? Never 


mind others—do your duty—strive eagerly to enter 
in. Why will some seek in vain? Because half- 
hearted, like rich young man (xviii. 23), something 
keeps them back. Because strive too late (Prov. 
i. 18), or because in wrong way (St. John x. 1). An 
example of last two cases given. Time for repent- 
ance past——door of merey shut (St. Matt. xxv. 10). 
What will some do? What plea will they make ? 
Have been near Christ, have heard Him preach, 
have had privileges. But what is His answer ?— 
“Too late, too late, ye cannot enter now!” 

Nothing unholy can enter this final Kingdom. 
(Rev. xxi. 27.) Some first in privileges shall be 
last—soine who came last shall be first. 

LESSON. Now is the day of Salvation. 

Ill, A REBUKE. (Read 31—35.) First to Herod 
Antipas—murderer of John the Baptist. Christ did 


not fear him—would finish His appointed work 
(John xvii. 4), and then His end would come. 

Then touching words to Jerusalem. Was once 
holy city, beloved by God—now full of murderers, 
(Isa. i. 21.) Yet Christ yearned over it. Now they 
reject Him. Eyes blinded, cannot discern Him, 
therefore will be desolate, yet will hereafter own 
him. (Phil. ii. 10.) 

NOTES. 
19. Great tree. In proportion to smallness of seed. 
24, Strait gate, i.e. narrow door. 


SPECIAL LESSON ON THE HOLY GHOST. 


To read—St. John xvi., xx. (part of). 


I. His PERSON. (Read xvi. 7—15.) To-day 
Christians think of person, office, ané work of the 
Holy Ghost. ‘Vho is it speaking in these verses ? 
Christ promises to send His Spirit. What is He 
called? Is to comfort disciples after Christ’s de- 
parture. Notice the Spirit is spoken of as “ He” 
—shows He is a living Person. Must think of 
Him so—not merely as an influence, but as God 
Himself. 

II. His OrricE. What word is always placed 
before His name? Because this is His work—to 
teach all things (xiv. 26), to guide into ail truth 
(verse 13), to show the things of Christ—hence to 
sanctify or make holy (Gal. v. 18, 22). 

ILI. His OPERATIONS at creation of world (Gen. i. 2). 
Afterwards His work seen in individuals—given for 
some special purpose. Can see some of these. 
Spirit of understanding was given to Joseph. Re- 
mind how he interpreted Pharaoh’s dreams and 
ruled Egypt wisely. (Gen. xli, 38.) Spirit of 
Counsel given to seventy elders, making them able 
to help Moses. (See Num. xi. 25—30.) What did 
they do as soon the Spirit rested upon them? Also 
Spirit of knowledge given to Bezaleel for making 
tabernacle (Ex. xxxi. 2, 3), and to Hiram for the 
work of the Temple (1 Kings vii. 14), teaching that all 
skill is God’s gift. Spirit of wisdom given to Joshua. 
Whom did he lead into Canaan? (Deut. xxxiv. 9.) 
Spirit of strength made Gideon with small army 
able to conquer Midianites, (Judges vi. 34.) 
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Thus all these powers of body and soul come from 
God. Must be used aright, and He will bless them. 

IV. His Girts. Special, such as the power of 
speaking with tongues (Acts ii. 4), of discerning 
hearts, as when St. Peter found out Ananias and 
Sapphira in a lie. Also His ordinary gift. (See Isa. 
xi. 2.) Fills the heart with wisdom, teaches it to fear 
God, to resist sin. (Gal. v. 17.) Then will show 
fruit in daily life—dove to God and man—joy be- 
cause forgiven—peace none can take away—gentle- 
ness, and all Christian graces. 

These things may be ours—without money (Isa. 
lv. 1), given freely to those that ask (St. Luke xi. 13). 

Lesson. [f any man hath not the Spirit of God, he 
is none of His. 


No. 31. LESSONS AT A FEAST. 
To read—St. Luke wiv. 


I. Mercy. (Read 1—6.) Christ by this time 
well known——had made many friends and enemies— 
one of former invites Him to feast. On what day ? 
Enemies watch Him, to accuse Him, if possible, of 
breaking laws as to Sabbath. Describe the seene— 
the feast—Christ’s question—Christ’s conduet—His 
answer to the thoughts of the Pharisees. Which is 
more deserving of mercy, beast or man? Which is 
greater, law of Sabbath or law of mercy? So He 
did one more miracle of mercy. 

LESSON. I¢ ts lawful to do well on the Sabbath. 

II. HUMILITY. (Read 7—14.) Another feast to 
be described. Notice the guests-—what are they 
doing? Choosing the best seats. But perhaps a 
more distinguished person may come. What must 
they do then? Better to take inferior seats and 
be bidden to “ go up higher.” 

This great lesson of Christ’s Kingdom—to think 
of others—prefer others—put self last. Then shall 
have praise of God. 

III. CHARITY. (Read 12—-14.) A third lesson 
from a feast. The last was for the guests, this for 
the host. Who are to be invited? Not only rich 
relations and friends, but also the poor, lame, ete. 
femind of injunction in Neh. viii. 10. This the 
active form of unselfishness. Not inviting merely to 
get a return, but to show kindness and love to 
those in need. Remind also of parable of sheep 
and goats. Why were some rejected at last day ? 
(St. Matt. xxv. 42.) Because had not done works of 
mercy to the poor, ete. 

Lesson. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

IV. OBEDIENCE. (Read 15—24.) What question 
did one of the guests ask? Seems to take it for 
granted that he, being a Jew, would feast in 
Christ’s Kingdom. So Christ gives a warning in 
a parable. May notice—-(a) The quests. “ Many” 
bidden. Who will these be? The Jews—first 
chosen by God as His people—bidden by prophets 
of old and Christ Himself. (St. Matt. xv. 24.) (4) 
The excuses. The farm and the oxen will mean 
excuses of business——-no time to attend to these 
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things. The third will represent pleasure—kcep- 
ing heart from God So the Jews “would not 
come ” to have life. (St. Johnv. 40.) (c) The result. 
Who were then called in? Publicans, outcasts, 
sinners, ete. Where from? All places. Gospel-call 
now to all men everywhere to repent. (Acts xvii. 
30.) Jews put it from them—Gentiles invited. 

LEsson. Now is the day of salvation. 

V. SELF-DENIAL. (Read 25—35.) Many did 
come after Christ. So He warns them of what 
must expect. Hardships, losses, persecution. Must 
count the cost. What two examples does He give ? 
A king would count his forces, a builder his 
money. So must all decide whether advantages 
or disadvantages of Christ’s service are greatest. 
He requires whole heart, full flavour of salt (verse 
34), full energy. 

Lesson. No Cross, no Crown. 





NOTES. 
1. Sabbath. Such feasts common, but food was 
cooked on previous day. 
7. Chief rooms. Best seats in centre of table. 


No. 32. THE Lost Founb. 
To read—St. Luke xv. 


I. THE Lost. (Read 1—4, 8, 12—19.) Who 
were come to hear Christ now? Publicans (or tax- 
gatherers) noted for extortions ; mostly rich Gentiles, 
but of bad repute—classed with open sinners. Who 
made objections? Pharisees—noted for great pro- 
fession of religion. But Christ came to save the 
Jost, not those calling themselves righteous. In all 
three parables something lost. (a) The sheep. One 
of hundred. Knows no better than to stray. Like 
heathen knowing not God. (6) The coin. One of ten. 
What has it lost? Bright image of king in whose 
likeness made ; also lost its usefulness. Soman was 
made in God’s image. (Gen. i. 26.) Sometimes 
becomes so tainted by sin, loses all likeness to God. 
Lost through carelessness. Such as children not 
taught nor trained to fear God. (¢) The Son. Why 
did he go astray? Wilfully—giving up father, home, 
happiness, etc. Stranger in strange land—deserted 
by false friends—thankful for humblest employment. 
Lost by his own fault. 

II. THE SEARCH. (Read 4, 8, 18—20.) Notice 
likeness and difference in the parables. What did 
the Shepherd do? Wentin search, as Christ, who 
came to seek and save the lost. What did the 
Woman do? Searched the house with a light. So 
does the Spirit of God convince men of sin. (St. John 
xvi. 9.) What did the Father do? Look out day 
by day till his son came back. At once on his con- 
fession forgives—receives back into favour. So does 
God the Father seek men to repent, pity them (Ps. 
ciii. 13), long to receive them back. 

III. THE Founp. (Read 5—7, 10, 22—32.) 
Picture out the sheep found—faint, bleeding, laid on 
shoulders, brought home, safe in fold—joy of all. 
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The coin found at last, the dirt rubbed off, the 
money again used. So too the son welcomed back— 
rejoicing in the house because he is safe. 

What joy is this! Joy of God the Father, who 
will have all men to repent ; of God the Son, who 
for this joy endured the cross (Heb. xii. 2); of 
the angels, who rejoice in all that concerns Christ. 

Lessons. (1) God’s call to sinners. Must feel 
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(2) God’s love. In 
So God 
able, ready, longing to forgive all who come back. 


our state, or cannot be saved. 
each parable search went on till found. 


NOTES. 
4, Wilderness, i.e. pasture-lands. 


16. fZusks. Carob-pods. 
22. Shoes—of a son, not sandals of a slave. 
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THE SERMON IN ST. PETER’s. 


ae ees will find that 
a picture of a good 
; woman,” the 
»* preacher, “in the great 
Apostle’s sketch of what 
must be expected from 
those women whose old age 
the Church should be asked 
to honour and uphold. 
“*Tf she have brought up 
children, if she have lodged 
strangers, if she have washed 
the saints’ feet, if she have 
relieved the afflicted, if she 
have diligently followed every 
good work.’ 
“Let us observe that the 
Apostle’s conception of the 
womanly life was, loving ser- 
rendered to individuals. I am not going to 


CHAPTER IV,- 



















said 


vice 
speak in the old groove about men being born to 


The truth which lies 
in that axiom is quite a different truth from what 
it is often made to appear. All human beings are 
born for service. |‘ Whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister, and whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant.’ 

“But let us look at the great lines which human 
nature has made for itself, and to which it’ always 
returns, however much exceptional circumstances may 
divert it for a time. Man goes forth to his labour 
till the evening, woman works at home. Home is 
It is woman’s workshop and 


rule and women to serve. 


man’s resting-place. 
battle-field. The woman whom duty calls to do a 
share of man’s work, never does the less of woman’s 
work, unless to the detriment and destruction of all 
that in her. Such a one generally toils 
through the day with hands or feet, and goes home 
not to rest there, but to begin her head-work and heart- 
work. And, remember, this is her life day after day, 
year after year, and that, in a smaller measure, though 
she may not be an unselfish woman, but quite an 
ordinary one, and certainly not a heroine of self-sac- 


is best 





rifice. I say this, because you must not confound 
this natural living-out of common woman-nature 
with the special consideration which all good men, as 
they have opportunity, pay to the helpless or the 
suffering. If men find no such opportunity, they are 
content, nay, they are thankful. But if such oppor- 
tunities do not come to a woman, she misses them. 
Her soul goes hungrily after them. When it does 
not do so, it is because it is benumbed or stunted. 

“ Here, therefore, surely lies the difference between 
the ‘service’ of men and 
those he has not seen and does not love. 
Woman wants something within reach of her hands 
and her heart. A man makes a beneficent law, or 
unfolds a magnificent scheme of ethies which shall 
work good to generations yet unborn, and he gives 
God the glory, and sits down with a satisfied soul. 
Perhaps a woman might do likewise—very probably 
it was a woman who first gave the man a hint of his 
Sut a woman would never be quite happy 
in doing this only. She would want 
beside her, somebody young or struggling or weak 
whom this law was to help, and whom she was to help 
to keep the law. 
that primal curse which, after all, has been so like a 


women. Man can serve 


whom 


great idea. 
somebody 


Is not this the deepest meaning of 
blessing? Does not man live by the sweat of his 
brow—and woman by the pangs of her loving 
heart ? 

“Let us take the details by which the Apostle sets 
forth this conception of womanly life. We shall see 
that they touch chords deep and wide enough to make 
music for all time. 

“*Tf she have brought up children.’ St. Paul is 
speaking of widows. But we may note that he does 
‘her children’—‘ her children.’ He 
has a wider view. He sets woman at once in direct 
relation with the young of her kind. Whatever be 
the surroundings of her life, she is to have found 
opportunity for giving forth the motherhood that is 
in her womanhood. It is necessary to her own cha- 
racter that she shall have ‘brought up children. 
Not merely taught them, notice that. ‘ Bringing 
up’ means much more. It means watching over 
them, cherishing them, working for them, foreseeing 


not say own 
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** Margaret Ede hastened away alone.”—p. 491. 


for them, agonising over them sometimes with that 
Divine soul-agony, of which the throes of physical 
motherhood are but typical. 

“And if there was nothing about ‘ her own’ in that 
first clause, the second is still wider. The children 
might or might not be ‘hers’ in the conventional 
meaning, but St. Paul goes on straightway to announce 
that she had necessary relations with those who are 
distinctly not hers. ‘If she have lodged strangers.' 
You see, he had none of the narrow view of womanly 
duty which has cropped up in modern times. He did 
not believe in the good wives or mothers who are so 
‘devoted’ to their ‘ own,’ that they have no heart nor 





hand to spare for anybody outside that charmed circle. 
He knew that was only a subtle selfishness, and sure, 
like all selfishness, to fail any who trust in it. The 
love of the mother for the babe at her breast is only 
secure and sweet in so far as she knows that it is 
God’s child as well as hers, and that therefore that 
other God’s child, starving in the gutter, or sinking 
into sin, is, in its turn, her child as well as God’s— 
her child to be faithfully remembered and tenderly 
cared for, not perhaps as well as she would like, but as 
well as she possibly can. Yet be it noted while St. Paul 
enlarges the woman’s heart, he keeps her still within 
the limited sphere where her best work is done. He 
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sets her quietly beside the hearth, only the house-door 


stands open. She is not to leave the home-circle, she 
is to enlarge it. She must have a home worth having, 
that it may be worth offering. But there are many 
people who would say, ‘We can have no home to offer.’ 
Has it ever occurred to such, to search deeply, ‘ What 
isa home?’ It is not a place at all. Itis a spirit— 
a heart. I saw a poor woman once, singing in the 
street. She had not a place where to lay her head. 
In her arms she held a little child, and as she walked 
she wrapped her shawl round the babe. Somebody 
brought her food. She gave it all to the little one. 
That child was at home—at home in its mother’s 
heart. We may make a home for anyone just by 
earing for him, just by sharing with him, just by 
watching his wants and trying to supply them. Some 
of the homeless ones are the best home-makers, be- 
pause, in their earthly loneliness, they have found 
their way straight into the Everlasting Home—the 
heart of Our Father. 

“ Now we pass to a clause which some may think 
has grown obsolete, and has no meaning for them, 
‘If she have washed the saints’ feet. We know 
exactly what this meant in ‘ Bible times.’ But what 
‘an it mean for to-day ? 

“First, I think it means this: that no woman is 
wise or happy if she lets all forms of literal personal 
service pass out of her life. ‘Help, with your hands,’ 


says one of the greatest moralists of the day. It is 
thus that we long to help those whom we love. Let 


women claim all such duties that fall to their share, 
let them watch for them, let them pray for them. 
Let them beware of a foolish repudiation of all those 
tasks which they think they can hire others to do for 
them. Let that woman whose life is most naturally 
set in the simple lines of daily household duty count 
herself the happiest woman. God has put into her 
hand what queens and empresses must go to seek, 
and much of which they must ever miss. The 
strongest and tenderest tendrils of the human heart 
wind about the women who are not too good— 


“*For human nature’s daily food.’ 


A woman does not gain her true influence by a few 
She 
gains it by a thousand silent ministrations, which 


exciting speeches or sentimental exhortations. 


may even stand instead of any words at all; for ae- 
tions speak, or give emphasis to her few quiet words 
The thoughts of those who do, 
have a value which cannot attach to the thoughts of 
those who do not. If the hand is not trained and 
diligent, the head, and possibly the heart, loses some- 
thing. Modern wisdom seems terribly apt to express 
itself only in speech. We forget to ask where the 
talkers got their opinions, and what right they have 
earned to opinions at all. Men and women talk be- 
fore they act: they seem to reverse the old saying 
that deeds are words, and to mistake words fordeeds. 
If they waited awhile they might say less, but their 
speech would have greater value. As the great 
moralist I quoted before says, ‘Set yourself with all 


when they do come. 


THE QUIVER. 








the strength of your youth and womanhood to serve 


God’s servants. . . . Feel assuredly that every 
day of your lives you have done all you can for the 
good of others ’—but he adds emphatically, ‘Done— 
I repeat—not said.’ 

“ And I think there is another significance in this 
clause of woman’s duty. The Apostle would exhort 
her to the service of reverence. She is to be glad to 
serve the young, happy to serve the stranger, proud 
to serve the saint. She is not only to know how to 
lead, and how to help, but how to honour. She 
who does not know how to admire, cannot know how 
to pity. What such a one calls pity is but a subtle 
self-glorification—a sentimental rendering of the 
Pharisaic thanksgiving that one is not as other 
men. 

“Tf women would study to give honour, it would 
save womanhood from a reproach which is not 
without some justice, because so many women carp 
and ecavil and are curious of flaws in the fine marble 
of character and of sputs on the sun of sincerity. 
If they have to look up, they criticise. They can- 
not get their eyes higher than the mire which their 
own petty world has heaped round the base of the 
heroic image. The glitter of the brand-new armour 
of the untried knight catches their fancy, while 
they scoff at the dints on the shield of him who has 
conquered in the battle. To give honour where 
honour is due is no light thing that anybody can do 
without effort. It involves thought, sincerity, and 
single-heartedness. She who would ‘wash the 
saints’ feet,’ must be able to recognise the saint, 
though he be travel-stained and tempest-tossed in 
the storm of life, though he may seem to himself 
and to others but a tempted and buffeted soul who 
has spent his strength for nought. Let her pour 
out her precious ointments of strengthening sym- 
pathy and appreciation, as did pure sweet Mary of 
Bethany. Let her take heed that he go on his way 
from her, not with new thorns planted in his path, 
not with fresh wounds a-bleeding, not with new 
doubts and fears rankling in his breast, but  re- 
joicing, with a rested soul and a refreshed mind, te 
renew the struggle for the Kingdom of God. Then 
she has ‘washed the saints’ feet.’ 

“ “Tf she have relieved the afflicted. 
comes nearest to most modern ideas of philanthropy, 
but it comes last with St. Paul. It is to be the 
crown, not the foundation-stone—the work for 
which her whole life is to train her, and no mere 
occupation for an empty life and an idle heart. A 
woman is, according to her opportunities, to be a 


This clause 


good house-mother, a good hostess, and a good 
neighbour and citizen, before she is to attempt the 
réle of Lady Bountiful. Unless she knows what a 
home should be, unless she knows the secrets of 
the lonely human heart, unless she knows what to 
admire and how to render honour, she cannot know 
how to relieve the afflicted. She has begun at the 
wrong end, She will do harm, and not good. She will 


help the worthless, not out of their worthlessness, 
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but deeper into it. She will break the bruised reed 
and quench the smoking flax. She will strive to pal- 
liate the conseyuences of sin, and, by perpetually 
lopping off its blossoms, will maintain the secret 
vitality of its deadly root. It is a terrible mistake to 
imagine that a woman who is not valuable in a 
limited sphere, who is not able to fuifil those definite 
dictates of duty which are inwrought with her very 
being, may yet have some worth in a larger and 
vaguer sphere. To be relegated to the care of such 
a one is surely the deepest affliction of the 
afflicted! ‘He who cannot mind his own business 
is not to be trusted with the King’s, said a 
quaint old teacher. Those who have not sorrowed 
cannot console. Those who have not sounded the 
depths of life cannot impart faith. Let no woman 
rush forward into this field. Let her wait the call of 
God, listening for it, so that though it comes but in 
a whisper, she will hear. 

“Finally, St. Paul says, ‘if she have diligently 
followed every good work.’ There is no limit at all 
here. There is no specialisation of any work, except 
that it be ‘good.’ It may be the introduction of a 
new style of clothing more economical, comfortable, 
and healthful, or it may be the loyal and practical 
adherence to some great idea which dawns like a new 
day upon the nations. It may be a poor girl’s service 
of needlework, or cookery, or a great lady’s gift of 
grand picture or noble educational endowment. 
There is good work to be done on every line of life 
which tends upwards. At every point there is good 
work which any woman may do, who is honestly 
seeking the right, irrespective of petty aims and 
interests. And I think it is significant that St. Paul 
puts this last of all, as if it is the polished corner- 
stone of character. It is as if he would say, The 
woman who has done well will think wisely. She 
who has done the tasks which were put into her 
hand, will find out what else needs doing. She will 
know how to obey the Master’s order to ‘ gather up 
the fragments, that nothing be lost.’ 

“Surely it is a grand life which St. Paul has set 
before women! And, remember, he did not set it 
before great women of exalted rank or mental power. 
It is open to them, of course, but he set it before 
the rank and file of the sex—the homely, lowly 
women who might need to claim the succour of the 
Church in infirm and lonely age. Did that seem a 
poor prospect after such a life? Is not such an end 
what the world calls ‘failure?’ Brethren and sisters, 
God’s judgment, spoken through His servants, differs 
from the world’s judgment on this point as on most 
others. Mary, the mother of Jesus, is pronounced the 
‘Blessed among women,’ and what was her history ? 
A poor girl, exposed to misjudgment and persecution, 
living in exile, and poverty, and obscurity, left in 
widowhood, the weeping witness of her Son’s death 
as a malefactor, sitting in her old age at the hearth 
of a stranger—what would most of us say of such a 
life? Should we have insight to call it ‘ blessed ?’ 
Should we have courage and faith to accept such 
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blessedness for ourselves ? The chances are, that if 
we had been living in those days, we should have 
thought Pilate’s wife, or even Herodias, much more 
fortunate people! Prooably we should have envied 
them, and if we had noticed the Virgin mother at 
all, we should have ‘pitied’ her! 

“Some of us stand to-day at the outset of womanly 
life. Let these carry with them the conviction that 
they can ask from life nothing better than that they 
may serve their fellow-creatures, in their degree, as the 
mother of Jesus must have served her Divine Son, 
shrinking not from any contempt, or toilsomeness, or 
anguish, which that service may bring to them. A 
woman’s best right is to render loving service. Her 
best reward is to receive it. Did not St. Paul com- 
mend Pheebe to the Church in Rome ‘ to assist her in 
whatsoever matter she may have need, for she herself 
also hath been a succourer of many’? For this God 
made her, and only so is she truly herself. Other 
things do not matter much: wealth, and rank, and 
fame, are mere external accidents, and having or 
not having them does not much affect her, unless, in- 
deed, their possession serves to blind her to her real 
yearnings and needs. ‘She that liveth in pleasure 
is dead while she liveth.” The greatest wrong that 
an be done to womanhood—and it has been sorely 
inflicted on her—is to take from her duty and devo- 
tion and self-denial. To make her a pampered pet 
is to aegrade her more than to set her to the 
coarsest field-labour. To shut her up to the contem- 
plation and worship of self is worse than to immure 
her in a cage. 

“There are some wild cries in the world’sairto-day, 
and there are women’s voices among them. Bui, in 
truth, it is not a wider field for life, nor a new one, 
that they need, but only power and wisdom to enter 
into possession of what they already have, and what 
no man can take from them, and which, if they do 
not occupy it themselves, must remain an unclaimed 
desert land, poisoning the world with noxious seeds, 
instead of enriching it with harvest sheaves. Let 
those of us who are beginning life take no thought 
for anything but how we can serve God and His ser- 
vants, patiently awaiting the day when we shall hear 
the call, ‘Well done, good and faithful servant ; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’” 


CHAPTER V.—THE LAWYER’S DAUGHTER’S MAMMA. 


THE service closed with the bestowal of the Bisset 
purses in the chancel. Then the little congregation 
broke up; Margaret Ede hastened away alone, and 
Miss Rhoda Newton stayed behind to speak with 
Miss Bayes. 

“T want you to come to tea with me this after- 
noon, Hilda,” she said. “I have invited the three 
Bequest girls. They always had a little festivity at 
the Rectory, you know, in the days when the Rectory 
had a mistress. So I thought I might try to do 
something to supply the want. And you will repre- 
sent the trustees!” she added playfully. 
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“Thank you,” replied Hilda Bayes. “Ill be 
happy to come to please you.” 

“And be sure to bring your music,” said Miss 
Newton. She was quite aware of the condescending 
chill in Hilda Bayes’ manner. Everybody felt that 
who lived in a smaller house than the Bayes’ man- 
sion. But Miss Newton bore it patiently, just as 
she had often borne the growling insolence of the baser 
sort of “poor folk,” holding that Christian charity 
has a duty to discharge towards pert young women 
as well as towards half-reformed drunkards or saucy 
mill-girls, 

“What did you think of the Rector’s address?” 
said Miss Bayes. “ Anybody could see what he was 
driving at, for both he and papa opposed the bestowal 
of the Bequest on any but domestic servants. I don’t 
think clergymen should air their pet hobbies in that 
way. They should contine themselves to general 
truths.” 

“ T think clergymen are bound to give forth all the 
truth about life which they can gather by observation 
or experience,” replied Miss Newton. “TI don’t think 
they need be afraid of touching life too near the 
quick.” 

“Surely there should be nothing like personalities 
in the pulpit,” observed Miss Bayes, uttering a truth 
in a tone which made it an accusation against some- 
body. 

“Tam sure there was no personality in this morn- 
ing’s address,” said Miss Newton quickly. “ Yet if 
by personalities you mean anything which anybody 
can apply to himself and his own ease, I think that 
is the aim of all preaching. Who would start a 
manufactory of ‘caps that will not fit?’ And I do not 
know that it is always wise to be silent concerning 
truths which are pressed on our own consciousness 
by certain passing circumstances, because others may 
trace what has brought them under our notice. And 
I do think it is weak, and even wicked, to suppress 
our strong convictions on any point because some 
whom we love and respect will not heed them. Yet I 
am sure it is a sharp trial to do so—so sharp that 
few go through it.” 

“What a delightful woman she is!” said Mr. 
Graham, as they parted from her at the gate; “and so 
pretty !” 

“Pretty !” echoed Miss Bayes, “ why, her hair is 
turning white! And I don’t think she can ever have 
been pretty ; she has not one really good feature !” 

“Well, perhaps pretty was not the right word to 


use,” conceded Mr. Graham. 
* And I think it is a great affectation in her to ask 
the Bequest girls to her house. Of course, when 


they went to the Rectory, in Mrs. Walsh’s time, that 
was a different thing. What pleasure can it give 
the girls to go to tea with an old maid in a flat? Or 
what good can her patronage do them %” 
“T don’t suppose she thinks of patronising any- 
body,” interposed Mr. Graham. 

“My belief is,” went on Miss Bayes, “that she 
does it by way of reproaching mamma for not 
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doing it, as she is the wife of the senior lay trustee, 
Papa did speak to mamma about it, but mamma 
said they would not understand it ; they sight taney 
they were invited by us as friends, and she did not 
believe in letting people out of their proper sphere, 
Mamma said she thought it was the Rector’s duty to 
let his housekeeper give the girls an entertainment 
in the Rectory kitchen, and she said—and ! thought 
that was very clever of her—that as papa thougit 
so much of domestic service for them, they could 
not be invited to a better place. And papa didn’t 
say another word. But next day mamma offered 
to have the girls. That’s always the way with 
mamma ; she is so sweet she won't persist in her 
own will, but gives up to papa at last, and then 
papa very seldom takes his own will (I mean if it is 
anything mamma is mixed in at all), but he says it 
doesn’t matter, and I think it is very bad-tempered 
and spiteful of him.” 

“You mustn’t call your papa bad-tempered and 
spiteful to any of his clerks, Miss Bayes,” said Mr. 
Graham gravely. “I should not like to tell you how 
we value him as a chief.” 

“Oh, papa is very clever, and very just, and all 
that,” replied the young lady. She was vain of the 
position and character of the father from whom she 
nevertheless withheld the genuine homage of 
obedience and imitation. ‘“ But he has very hard, 
stern views, and mamma says people always do who 
have had to fight their own battle and make their 
own way in life as papa did.” 

“T wish the world were full of such hardness and 
strictness, then,” said the young man fervently. 

The house they entered looked as if it might have 
been the dwelling-place of one family from generation 
to generation. It was not really so, for Mr. Bayes 
had come to London but a poor lad, and had begun 
life as message-boy in the office where he now ruled 
as principal. His chief of those days had been a 
kindly old bachelor, ready to notice talent, and able 
to promote it. When he gave young Bayes his 
“articles,” he took him to live in his house, and it 
and its handsome and antique furniture had been his 
bequest to his favourite junior, together with a 
certain share in the professional business of the firm, 
of which Mr. Bayes now remained the sole represen- 
tative. And he had no son. That was a_ pathetic 
fact which had been noted by more than one of his 
articled clerks. They joked about it among them- 
selves ; they rather liked to be “ chaffed” about it; 
but to do the young men credit, it had never entered 
into their serious calculations ; though, as Hilda Bayes 
grew up, it might impart a little fantastic gallantry 
to their intercourse with her. The articled clerks of 
the period of our story were a steady married man 
with a family, who had purchased his promotion with 
a legacy left by his wife’s father, and this Mr. Hugh 
Graham. By this time the romance of the position had 
occurred to Hilda Bayes herself, who only felt that she 
must be very sorry for this poor young man, who would 
have to sigh for her in vain, since she would marry 
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nobody who had not expectations which would set her 
free for ever from the humdrum old house in “ horrid 
Swinton.” Meanwhile, the articled clerk was often 
a useful escort for her and her mamma, and made a 
very handsome figure at their little parties, while 
the thought of his impending disappointment gave 
life just that little piquancy which ladies of olden 
castles may have derived from recollection of the 
prisoners in their dungeons, or their victims on the 
rack. 

Hilda Bayes and her father were curious contra- 
dictions. If one had constructed an ideal girl out of 
Mr. Bayes’ theories and views, he would have found 
her just the opposite to Mr. Bayes’ daughter. This 
was very puzzling to some shallow observers, who 
were apt to think that either they must misunder- 
stand him or misjudge her. Nothing of the kind. 
Hilda Bayes and her mother stood quite apart from 
the grave lawyer’s mental life and moral perceptions 
He fed them, and clothed them, and lodged them, and 
performed all the domestic functions towards them 
with touching fidelity. There was not a cat nor a dog 
in Mr. Bayes’ house which did not get its due, its 
abundant share of whatever food or attention was 
convenient for it. He stroked the cat, and saved for 
it a portion from his plate; he patted the dog, and 
punctually took it fora walk. He loved them, yes, 
as well as they could be loved, and he loved Mrs. 
Bayes and Hilda in precisely the same proportion. 

Like many clever young men rising in the world, 
he had been early fascinated by the meretricious 
charms of a lovely, empty-headed girl. He had not 
known many women in those days, and of these most 
had been plain and poor, elderly, and hard-wrought 
in the struggle for life. He had seen the solid 
substance of womanhood, without its graces of form 
and polish. When he suddenly saw these it never 
oecurred to him that the solid substance might be 
lacking beneath them. 

He saw this grace and polish first under cireum- 
stances which appealed to all his chivalry. It was 
his professional duty to wind up the affairs of a 
bankrupt artist, one of those most unfortunate men 
who have a streak of genius flashing through un- 
balanced brains and weak moral character, and who, 
refusing to do steadily the work they can do, speedily 
lose all chance of rising to anything higher. This 
artist had a wife and a daughter, whom he had 
dragged with him through all the ups and downs, the 
wild dreams and harsh awakings which make up the 
career of such men. The wife had tried to do her 
duty, and had died at her post. The true cause of 
her death was that terribly fatal disease—overstrain 
in the effort of making both ends meet. When Mr. 
Bayes was introduced to the household, the father 
himself was on his death-bed, and the daughter stood 
alone, amid writs and sheriffs’ ofticers. 

She was certainly very pretty. Young Bayes 
imagined himself into her place, and felt that if 
under such circumstances he had behaved with her 
calmness and serenity, it would have meant a great 
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deal of fortitude and faith. In reality, with her, it 
meant only use and wont, and the apathy bred of 
them. It would have cost her a great deal more 
suffering to wear a pair of cotton gloves honestly 
paid for than a pair of kid gloves got in hopeless 
credit, and she would have infinitely preferred to 
have the sheriff’s officer sitting in her passage for ever 
than to have been the daughter of the honest butcher 
or baker who was obliged to send him there. But 
how could young Bayes be expected to realise this ? 
He thought her clever too. He had been used to 
his old mether, whose mind had grown strong on 
Bible lore only, and to other simple women who had 
strengthened their judgment and sharpened their 
wits on narrow questions of domestic duty and house- 
hold economy. This girl seemed to know something 
of the literature of the world, and spoke in occult 
phrases of pictures and music. He could not dream 
that she had but caught the cant of the circle in 
whose outskirts she had lived, with about as much 
understanding as a parrot who swears or prays, ac- 
cording to the company that it keeps ! 

So before the poor tipsy artist died the young 
lawyer had promised him that he would assume the 
best right to take care of his daughter, and the father 
blessed him with an unction rather inconsistent in 
one who had never taken care of her himself. 

Even during the brief days of betrothal, Mr. 
Bayes found there was nothing heroic in the heroine 
he had chosen for his life’s romance. He had to ac- 
knowledge that the girl of his choice seemed some- 
what undeveloped, but then, surely he would develop 
her into all that was good and noble—failing to 
understana that though every crop may be made, after 
its kind, poor or rich, according to its soil, its culture, 
or its climate, no amount of agriculture will develop 
tares into wheat. It was quite true that Mrs. Bayes 
did develop, but then it was in a direction exactly 
opposite to her husband’s dreams. His _ eiforts 
served not to accomplish his own wishes, but only to 
check her full growth after her own nature. Left to 
herself, or under influences genial to her, she might 
have ended as a good-natured, easy-going adven- 
turess, braced by perpetual hardship into something 
like an unselfish perception of the claims of others; or 
asa very fair type of the average society woman, with 
a good-humoured, beeause undisturbed, faith in her- 
self as of the very porcelain of humanity. The well- 


meant endeavours of her husband’s love had dragged - 


her from a shady retreat behind the scenes to take a 
part in life’s drama for which she was miserably 
inadequate. This had ended in her becoming a mere 
limp, spiteful woman. 

Mr. Bayes had not readily accepted the truth that 
lis wife was utterly different from himself, not with 
that beautiful human oppositeness which signifies 
Divine completion, but with that terrible difference 
which means incompatibility. There had been 
wrangles, and tears, and even hysteries in the early 
days of the Bayes’ household. One or two of Mrs. 
Bayes’ contidential enemies knew that she had even 
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entertained thoughts of running away, and had been 
chiefly deterred not by dutiful considerations, but by 
the difficulties of hiring one’s cab and going about 
with one’s luggage all by oneself. Those confiden- 
tial enemies kissed her on both cheeks, and called 
her “ poor dear,” and spoke of “that Mr. Bayes” as 
if he were a monster, while they wondered among 
themselves why he had ever married such a flabby 
goose, and how sucha sensible man did not find some 
means to bring her to her senses. 

Mrs. Bayes had really thought that married life 
was going to turn out something very dreadful, and 
that “poor dear mamma” had not had such a bad 
lot after all, since ‘‘ poor dear papa”. had interfered 
very little with her, so long as she had something 
nice for his supper. She could not even feel that 
there were compensations in her lot. She did not 
appreciate the quiet, substantial respect in which her 
husband was held by his neighbours, and to which 
they admitted her simply as his wife. She infinitely 
preferred the frothy compliments and _ high-flown 
eulogies which her father’s comrades had bestowed 
on him on those days when his “luck was up” and he 
had a little money to spend. She did not like the 
settled old servants who did not require to be 
ordered about, and did not look as if they would 
take it. And so there were wrangles, and tears, and 
hysterics. 

But Hilda knew nought of all that. Long before 
her memory had wakened there was peace—pro- 
found peace. And Mrs. Bayes felt herself to be 
agreeably disappointed after all, and to have been need- 
lessly apprehensive. She said so to her confidential 
enemies. What did Mr. Bayes feel? How can we 
tell? for he said nothing to anybody. Only when- 
ever he heard people talking about “the bitter 
illusions of life,” and its “cruel disappointments,” 
he was heard to remark quietly that however much 
they were to be pitied, and however much other 
people might be to blame, nobody could be more to 
blame than themselves. 

It was that resolute though silent acceptance of 
the fact of his own rashness and weakness which 
saved him from their worst consequences. He kept 
his ideal, though he had missed its realisation, and 
did not doubt the existence of gold because he had 
picked up a bit of pinchbeck by mistake. He had 
soon felt that he had no right to be angry with that 
bit of pinchbeck. But if there had been a spark of 
true womanhood and wifely affection in Mrs. Bayes, 
she would have rather had those early stern rebukes 
and severe exhortations than the pitiful tenderness 
of the later days. 

She was lying on the drawing-room sofa, reading 
a romance called “ The Knight and the Lady Fair,” 
when Hilda came back from the Bisset service. 
Mrs. Bayes herself was one of those people who sel- 
dom attend divine service when held in reasonable 
places at reasonable hours, but was always watch- 
ful for extraordinary occasions. Such seldom oc- 
curred in Swinton Church, and Mrs. Bayes had to go 
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further off for her spiritual excitements and indul- 
gences. 

“ Well, dear,” she said languidly, as her daughter 
entered, “ have you profited very much by Mr. Walsh's 
prosing ?” 

“T have just heard over again what papa is always 
preaching at home,” answered Hilda; “and I have 
gotan invitation from Miss Rhoda Newton to take 
tea with her and the Bequest girls.” 

“Dear me!” cried Mrs. Bayes, rousing herself. 
“T suppose that is meant as an insinuation that the 
wives of the trustees are not showing enough 
hospitality ! But really, as Miss Rhoda Newton earns 
her own bread, she is in much more sympathy with 
the Bequest girls than I can possibly be. Well, 
Hilda, you must not put cn your new winter dress ; 
it is so very quiet, that the girls weuld not ap- 
preciate it, and would think they were as well 
dressed as you. Put on last winter's one. It was 
really rather too showy for good taste, but it is 
exactly what will impress them.” 

“T never knew Miss Newton to give a party 
before,” sneered Hilda. “ Will she open the door 
for us all and wait upon us herself, I wonder? Isn’t 
that a queer fad of hers, to keep no servant? It 
can’t be through poverty, for she might keep some 
miserable little girl to do the show part for next to 
nothing.” 

“T don’t suppose she does make much by her 
pictures, though,” said Mrs, Bayes; “it’s the ruin of 
genius to be driven to work for bread,” she went on, 
being absolutely ignorant of those facts of literary 
and artistic history which go to prove that genius 
works best for bread—generally for very dry bread 
—and that it is the butter and jam which are most 
apt to disagree with it! 

“Tt is a wonder she does not get married even 
yet,” mused Hilda, “But I suppose she has had a 
‘story’ of some sort, like all old maids have. I 
suppose there is no doubt that it is she who keeps 
the grave by the church door so well supplied 
with flowers. It had ashberries and autumn leaves 
to-day.” 

“There is no doubt about that,” said Mrs, Bayes 
significantly. 

“And yet nobody seems to know who is buried 
there,” remarked Hilda. 

“Oh, your papa knows!” returned Mrs. Bayes, 
with some asperity. ‘He is Miss Newton’s legal 
adviser, you know.” 

“T’ve heard it said that it is the grave of some old 
lover of Miss Newton’s,” remarked Hilda, “‘ to whose 
memory she is faithfully devoted.” There was a 
spice of mockery in her tone. 

“Faithfully fiddlesticks!” echoed her mother, 
with the mockery emphasised. ‘She would have 
married somebody else fast enough if she had got a 
good chance. But as that did not come, the ‘ faith- 
fully devoted ’ business is a very good card to hold in 
the meantime.” 


And the ladies laughed. It did not even occur 
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to them that the romance they were buffeting was 
their own fabrication entirely, and that whatever 
might be the truth of the matter, it was Miss 
Rhoda’s .profound silence which offended them, and 
not her speech. 

“Tf there is really any connection between her 
spinsterhood and that grave,” decided Mrs. Bayes, 
“you may be sure there is more at the bottom of it 
than romance. Perhaps she was secretly married, 
or something of that sort, and if she thought of 
marrying again, awkward questions might be opened 
up. Nobody knows anything about her. She came 
to Swinton quite a stranger. And why should any 
stranger come to Swinton ?” 

“But if papa knows,” said Hilda, “ can’t you get 
him to tell you all about it ?” 

“Your papa keeps his professional business strictly 
to himself,” answered the elderly lady. 


CHAPTER VI.—AN EVENING PARTY. 

Miss NEWTON lived in the quaintest corner of all 
Swinton. Outside the churchyard wall, and under 
the shadow of the churchyard trees, ran a narrow 
paved path. It led only to three houses standing in 
arow behind the churchyard, and it was ended by 
the wall of the almshouse. These houses had been 
fine old houses in their day. Their red brick was 
dim now, and their flights of curved steps were 
worn terribly uneven, but their wrought-iron lamp 
brackets still hung over their doors, and their high, 
narrow windows, looking the longer for their sparseness 
of curtain, seemed drawing themselves up in a sort 
of decayed dignity. Inside there were panelling, and 
carved fireplaces, and architraves over the doors, 
One of these houses had fallen so far as to be let out 
in single rooms, whose occupants were mostly poor 
old women glad to escape from the turmoil and dirt 
of Swinton highways. Another was occupied by an 
artificial-tlower maker, who carried on his trade there. 
And in the one at the end, the handsomest and best 
preserved of the three, lived Mrs. Foster, Margaret 
Ede’s mistress, and Miss Rhoda Newton. This house 
was divided into four flats. Mrs. Foster had that on 
the ground floor, for she was an aged lady who could 
not have readily mounted many stairs. The curate 
of St. Peter's inhabited the first floor, Miss Newton 
the one above, while the attic flat was enjoyed by 
the postman and his wife. Each flat had four apart- 
ments, which in Mrs. Foster’s domain were parlour, 
bedroom, kitchen, and servant’s chamber, but in Miss 
Newton’s were parlour, kitchen, studio, and sleeping 
room ; for, as we know, she kept no attendant. 

As Hilda Bayes reached Miss Newton’s flat and 
touched her bell, Margaret Ede opened the door, 
and ushered her in. 

The young lady stared at the maiden without 
vouchsafing her any of that smiling courtesy which 
more gracious natures extend to those strangers whom 
they really know, yet cannot tell how to recognise. 
She let Margaret lead her to the bedroom and assist 
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her with her bonnet and cloak without uttering a 
single word. She felt somewhat vexed, though she 
scarcely knew it herself. This girl looked a great 
deal too pretty, in her severe black dress and white 
muslin apron and cap, There could be no doubt that 
this style of costume made the most of whatever 
good looks one had, while Hilda’s finery seemed 
common beside it. She wondered whether it really 
did impress Margaret suitably. The girl’s quiet 
civility had too little servility about it to satisfy the 
young lady. 

She found the other two Bequest girls already in 
Miss Newton’s sitting-room, and with them she in- 
stantly began to play her part of patroness. The 
only other guest was an old lady in the seat of 
honour—Margaret’s mistress, Mrs. Foster. Hildawas 
glad to notice that Margaret did not follow her into 
the room, and her spirits began to rise with the feel- 
ing that her father and Mr. Walsh would be morti- 
fied to find that, after all, their paragon of wisdom, 
Miss Rhoda, had what Hilda considered to be the 
practical good sense to recognise that a sharp line 
must be drawn between “a menial” and all other 
women. 

The tea-table was already spread, the sole orna- 
ment being a common brown glazed jar full of 
autumn leaves and rowan sprays. ‘“‘ What bad 
taste,” thought Hilda, “to set up a link between 
that grave outside and this festivity within ! ” 

The two elder ladies kept up the conversation. 

“What on earth made you think of turning 
printer, my dear?” asked Mrs. Foster of Emily 
Thornton. Mrs. Foster herself looked like a piece of 
old Sévres china, dressed as she was in plain black 
satin, which from its fashion might have been a heir- 
loom, with her white hair folded away under a tri- 
angular piece of plain white net, knotted under her 
chin. 

“It was just because I wanted to be with the 
Drews, ma’am,” answered Emily, who was a whole- 
some, responsible-looking girl, with a large head. 
“Mr. Drew is a printer, you know; not at allin a 
large way of business, for he has only one press. 
And he and his wife were very good to mother, and 
after his death I stayed with them till I could see 
what I was to do.” 

She told her little tale steadily, but her brown 
eyes filled with tears, and she made a pause. 

“T got so fond of Mrs. Drew and the baby,” she 
went on ; “and they said they would like to keep me 
with them too, only they could not afford it, for Mrs. 
Drew could manage everything herself, so that there 
was nothing for me to do. And then we thought of 
the office, and Mr. Drew tried me at the work, and 
he said I was so quick at it, I would be worth my 
board at once, and wages by-and-by; and he does 
not take the Bequest money—he apprentices me for 
nothing, and that will go for my extra expenses, till 
I am worth a salary. And so I shan’t have to leave 
Mrs. Drew and the baby.” 

“Well, my dear, there is no work that is not fit 
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for us if it secures us a happy home,” said Mrs. 
Foster. Miss Rhoda, who was bending over the 
teapot which Margaret had just brought in on a tray, 
along with cakes and fruit, smiled to herself. She 
had heard some speeches lately about woman’s right 
to enter new fields of labour in search of freedom 
and fortune, and here was one who was doing so 
for the right of staying with Mrs. Drew and the 
baby! 

“ Well, if I ever have the misfortune to require to 
work for my living,” observed Hilda, “1 think I 
shall follow Miss Rendall’s footsteps. Her work 
will keep her among pretty things and polite sort of 
And millinery pays very well, if once one 
People 


people. 
gets a reputation for taste and judgment. 
don’t mind what they spend if they are made to look 
And what are to be the fashions for the com- 
and the two girls had a little 


nice, 
ing winter, Louisa ?” 
conversation apart in an undertone. 

Then they drew about the round tea-tahle. As 
Hilda and Louisa were in the midst of their talk, they 
naturally sat down side by side, and opposite them 
was Emily Thornton, and between her and Miss 
Rhoda, as soon as she had finished her duties as at- 
tendant, Margaret Ede softly took her seat, slipping 
out of it once and again to fetch a new supply of hot 
water or another relay of cake. There she 
simply and naturally in her place as guest and ser- 


Was, as 


vant as Miss Rhoda was in hers as hostess and enter- 
tainer. Hilda felt quite exasperated. ‘If I have to 
tell about this, it will encourage papa in his notions,” 
she thought. 

After tea Miss Newton proposed a little music, and 
Hilda played a piece by a very minor composer, and 
then sang one or two new songs of somewhat indefinite 
meaning and interest. It was discovered that Louisa 
Rendall played, too. She must have had 
natural gift, for she had had little tuition, and abso- 
lutely notraining. All melody was to her “ music,” 
just as with some readers all rhyme is poetry. She 
rattled waltz mazurka. “She did 
not sing,” she said, in answer to Miss Newton’s 


some 


over a and a 
inquiry. 

‘*T know somebody who sings,” said Mrs. Foster. 
“T heard very sweet sounds issuing from somebody's 
this looked 


who winding 


bedroom morning,” and = she towards 


Margaret, Was seated near, some 


wool. 
“Are you one of those people who only sing to 
Margaret, or are one of those 


themselves, you 


fortunate beings who ean sing without 
asked Miss Newton. 

“T used to sing to my father and mother,” said 
Margaret. 
course we had no piano.” 


any ac- 


companiment ?” 
“It was father who taught me. Of 


The picture of the home-room rose before her eyes 
as she spoke, with its heavy Scotch furniture, its big 
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Bible on the “ press,” and the blue curtains screen- 
ing the box beds. 

“Would you like to sing for us to-night ?” Miss 
Newton inquired softly. 

Margaret understood the question : 
you feel able to do for us strangers what you used to 


it meant, “Do 


If not, never mind.” The 
consciousness of sympathetic consideration instantly 
strengthened the brave heart which that vision of 
“Father would 
like me to do all | can to piease people,” she thought, 
So she said aloud— 

“YT shall be glad to try, ma’am,” and then bent 
over her wool to collect her memory ; nor did her busy 
fingers cease their task, as she lifted her face and 
sang the beautiful song, familiar in the North, but 
little known in England, with the simple refrain— 


do for your loved ones ? 


home was so dangerously softening. 


“Tika blade o’ grass 
Keeps its ain drap o’ dew.” 


She sang steadily through it, but her heart failed 
her at the end, and as the last note fell, she bent 
over her work, and Emily Thornton saw tears falling 
on the wool. 

“Thank you very much, Margaret,” said Miss 
Newton heartily. ‘I heard that song years ago, 
and it did me good then, and it has done me good 
now. Thank God for your gift, and keep it up. 
Song is often needed and enjoyed the most when and 
where one cannot have a piano, and all the rest of 
the paraphernalia.” 

Then Margaret led Mrs. Foster dewn-stairs, after 
she had kissed each of the girls and bidden them 
remember that the testimouy of her own life was 
that God’s goodness is far beyond our dreams or ex- 
pectations. ‘Never you be afraid, my dears,” she 
“Not of anything. Not of hardship, nor 
sorrow, nor old age. There’s nothing to be afraid of, 
except our own falling off, and God will take care of 
that, if we will let Him.” 

After the others had gone, Margaret came back 
to help Miss Newton their 
aceustomed order. And while this work was going 
on, the two had a little talk together. 

“God has given you a great privilege, Margaret,” 
said the lady ; “‘ He has called you, even in your youth, 
‘to wash the feet of one of His saints.’ I daresay 
vou have heard, Margaret, that in old times great 
men, like Sir Thomas More, served as pages in the 


said, 


restore her rooms to 


households of statesmen such as they wished to 
become. It was a splendid way of training, and it 
is a great pity it has gone out of fashion for men as 
well as women. But, you see, it is not to be out of 
fashion for you. 1 think God must have good things 
in store for you, that He is vouchsafing you such an 


edacation as you will have.” 


(70 be continved.) 
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SUNDAY MORNING IN THE HUTS. 












oT morning. Rain! 
K) Yes, but not gloomy, 
sulky rain, not a persist- 
ent, evil-natured down- 
pour, but a fitful bit of 
temper, with bright gleams 
of sunshine sLowing be- 
tween its showers, and now 
and again stretches 
will”) of calin cheerfulness. 
And such an atmo- 
sphere! Our _ first 
work is to make a 
tour of the huts. 

Provided with some 
tracts, we set off a little 
after nine o'clock. 

We have great diffi- 
culty in supplying our 
missionaries with a large 
“ROBIN OF THE SHANT.” enough number of these, 

and still more of obtain- 
ing a considerable variety. Navvies are very 
fond of reading, and appreciate tracts. I do not 


7052 


remember ever having seen the fragments of one 
lying about in a hut or on any meal-cabin floor, 
or seen a man light his pipe with one. We 
knock at a hut door. There are five real old 
navvies sitting about doing nothing. We get 
easily into conversation, and talk about differ- 
ent works that are beginning or ending, and 
they ask me for news of such and such a man in 
Australia, or so on. Presently we manage to 
ask them how they are getting on—not in this 
world’s affairs, for now that wages have become 
so pitiably small there is always a touch of bitter- 
ness in a reply to such a question—but on the 
way to heaven. Then a big man, who has not 
yet spoken, growls out, “Why, I hear you are at 
it yet—same as years ago,” which gives one the 
chance of saying, “ You know, without Christ in 
you, you will never be fit for heaven. Years ago 
you knew it, and youare nearer the end now than 
you were then, and yet, you see, you have not 
accepted this great gift. Why is it?” And so 
we get the opportunity of saying a few home- 
truths. so we go from hut to hut. In every one 
we recei 'e a hearty welcome. And the men listen 
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as we urge them to come to the night-school in 
the week and the Bible-class on Sundays. Some 
promise to do so, others won’t speak, but all are 
kind and civil. The children are fussing off to 
school. The hard-worked mothers are beginning 
to prepare the great bowls of potatoes and the 
puddings for dinner. We find all remember with 
love William Moorly, who, as our travelling 
missionary, came here for a month (before Mr. 
McGee did) to start the mission, At one hut the 
landlady said, “He could not get lodgings near, 
and he many a tiine came in here for a cup of tea ; 
it was nice to see him-—he always had such a 
cheerful smile.” Finding it would be welcome 
to them, we let them know that at the afternoon 
short service I would give some account of 
Moorly’s journey out to Suakin, and his martyr 
death. In one hut, Mr. McGee having gone on to 
school, | heard an appalling tale of what drink 
‘an do. In this case it had brought premature 
death in one family through three generations. 
If that tale, which was told in confidence, could 
be repeated, it would thrill many a heart, as it 
did mine, with horror. 

The Sunday-school was well filled. Very hard 
work it has been for Mr. McGee alone to teach 
all those chiddren. He really requires at least 
five assiste ats, but where are they to come from ? 
Our only hope is in the Christian navvies them- 
selves, and to get up a Christian Excavators’ 
Unica. The place and the prayer-meetings must 
be regularly visited by a Christian Excavators’ 
Union secretary. Then, again, comes the diffi- 
culty, how are we to provide the railway fare ? 
I know ladies who have been interested in having 
settlements near their own homes. The navvies 
have now left, and if we could only pay the expenses 
of these secretaries to go to other works now and 
again, to encourage the members, and admit, after 
their three months’ probation, new ones, to bind 
them together, and to look after and write to them ; 
and if this could be done all over the country, 
so that the secretary of one district could pass on 
her members, when they leave, to another one’s 
care, we should not lose sight of them, as we do 
now, and we should soon have a strong body of 
Christians, whom we could lay our hand on at 
any moment to help. Also at the stations it is 
most necessary for a missionary to have their 
help in other ways besides teaching in a Sunday- 
school, For instance, just now at one place 
where the contractor delayed putting up a 
mission-room which the Navvy Mission Society 
had removed to there for the use of the men, the 
missionary (himself an old navvy) and a Christian 
Excavators’ Union member, erected it themselves 
free of cost. At another place, where there are 
fewer than two hundred men, and the Navvy 
Mission Society has not, therefore, sent a regular 
missionary, a Christian Excavators’ Union member 
has gone. He works as a navvy on the line in 
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carries on a most 


the week, and 
mission on Sundays and in the evenings gratis, 
But then, again, how can we move men about 


successful 


like this, and not pay their fares? If, as head 
secretary, I only had £100 a year, I could do all 
this, and much more; but, alas! I have it not, 
and the Navvy Mission Society cannot afford to 
give any part of the needed sum. Cannot you, 
who read this paper, help ?* 

When the Sunday-school ciosed I questioned 
the children, and their answers were excel- 
lent. How our missionary has been able alone 
to do so much is surprising. But with regret I 
noticed it had not been possible for him to have 
a Bible-class on Sunday, excepting a short one 
after the school was over. One man cannot do 
everything ! 

After dinner we visited the remainder of the 
huts, and then went to the service. We had 
part of the evening prayers, one lesson, six of 
Moody’s hymns, and the address. The room was 
quite full, and I took as my keynote the text— 

“Tf any man serve Me, let him follow Me, and 
where I am there shall also my servant be.” 

I spoke to them of being like our Lord in 
patience, kindness, se/f-denial, and then I told 
them about W. Moorly. I read them his letters 
in which he accepted the post of missionary to 
the navvies in Egypt, bravely saying he was 
willing and ready to lay down his life if need be 
“for Christ and those dear men who have no one 
to speak to them of Him,” of his incessant noble 
work out there; the services, at which, even in that 
awful heat, he had 300 men present ; his visiting 
the sick, writing letters, distributing tracts—in 
one word, his most devoted labour. Then his 
choosing to come home in a crowded transport, 
with 400 navvies, that he might minister to them 
rather than return it comfort by himself. Then 
I reminded them how Moorly was attacked by 
that terrible enteric fever, and of the unselfish, 
noble devotion of John Dorrell, a fellow-navvy, 
whom many of those present knew, who, at the 
risk of his own life, nursed Moorly day and night 
in that horrible ship all through that awful fort- 
night ; and, lastly, of the landing at Devonport, 
and the lonely, silent death-bed, with no friend 
but Jesus by, in the Military Hospital, where he 
quietly laid down his life “for Christ and the 
navvies.” Here was a copy of the love and self- 
denial of the Lord Jesus. And they saw the 
reflection, as many a bowed head and many a 
quiet tear testitied. 

‘“T have tea at the Shant on Sunday, and have 
promised you shall go to-night.” Thus spoke Mr. 
McGee. So he, W. irons, and I descend the 
hill, cross the stone bridge, and climb up the 
opposite ascent. The Shant is a very long hut, 
painted yellow outside, and with some nastur- 
tiums trained about the windows. It is one 


* Mrs. Garnett’s address is simply —Ripon, Yorkshire. 
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story high. We open the door, and find ourselve: 
in a long, large room. Down two sides go tables, 
at which between thirty and forty navvies are 
sitting at tea, each man with his own loaf and 
piece of cheese or beef before him ; some, too, 
have mushrooms on their plates. There is a 
great cooking-stove, wherein, besides the other 
provisions, the landlady bakes twenty stones of 
flour into bread per veek; and a smaller table, at 
which a dozen persons could dine, and where 
now we are invited to seat ourselves, before plates 
of biscuits, plum cake, tarts, ete.; four navvies 
are also here finishing tea. The landlady is a 
tall, handsome woman, and everything in the 
great establishment is spotlessly clean. The 
large room beyond, with its twenty beds, is a 
picture ; so are her own bedrooms. She has a tall, 
bright daughter to help her, and another girl of 
ten; also a grown-up son, a very nice lad, wearing 
the blue ribbon ; a baby who can just walk; and 
Robin, a small youth of four, with a high, shrill 
voice, and an almost unlimited acquaintance with 
both the words and tunes of Moody’s hymns. 
He is as sharp as a needle, and “ his father’s 
pride,” I am told. We all get very friendly, 
and when tea is over the men do not go away, 
but sit evidently expecting the distribution 
of hymn-books, which next takes place. We 
sing many hymns, and all with choruses (Robin 
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leading), as hard as we can follow one another, 
and then Mr. McGee slips off to the mission- 
room, and leaves me to talk in a friendly way, 
as he always does, about something in God’s 
Word. Being wholly unprepared for this, I bor- 
row a well-used Bible, and fall back on a sermon 
I once heard about Zacchzeus, and how the Lord 
came round by Jericho to seek the publican, and 
had come round by Hury, out-of-the-way place 
though it is, to seek them. 

It is impossible to describe the heartiness of 
that service—our beautiful prayers, six or eight 
hymns, two lessons. The address was listened to 
with intense attention. It was on the double 
text, “Behold the Lamb of God,” “ And call 
to the rocks and the mountains to fall on them and 
hide them from the face of the Lamb.” Christ 
the Saviour, Christ the Judge, Christ now, Christ 
then. Ah! may all who were there that night 
find a. Refuge in Jesus! 

When the service was over, about a dozen 
stayed to a prayer-meeting, at which the mis- 
sionary and two navvies prayed fervently. I 
afterwards borrowed Williams’s card, and ex- 
plained to those present the meaning and use of 
the Christian Excavators’ Union, and six men 
there and then agreed to enter as probationers. 
Then, with many a hand-shake and many a good 
wish, we parted. 








THE STONES 


BURIED IN 


THE JORDAN. 


BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. EDIN. 


“And Joshua set up twelve stones in the midst of Jordan, in the place where the feet of the priests which bare 
the ark of the covenant stood: and they are there unto this day.’’—JOSHUA iv. 9. 


N the extreme south of Italy, there 
is an interesting river that washes 
the walls of the old town of 
Cosenza, the capital of Calabria, 
and flows through the valley with 
a considerable volume of water even in the driest 
weather. This river is called the Busento, and 
is famous as the site of Alaric’s grave. The King 
of the Goths, with his army, was advancing south 
through Italy for the invasion of Sicily, when he 
was suddenly overtaken with a violent fever, which 
terminated fatally at Cosenza. By the enforced 
labour of the people around, the course of the 
river was diverted at the point where a tributary 
stream, called the Crati, falls into it, and its bed 
exposed. In this dry channel of the river they 
constructed a magnificent sepulchre, which they 
adorned with the splendid spoils and trophies 
taken from the sack of Rome. There they laid 
in royal state the dead body of the king; and 
having closed the grave, they allowed the im- 





prisoned waters to return to their native bed, and 
to flow over the spot. No one can now point out 
the exact place where Alaric lies, although its 
immediate neighbourhood is well known ; and the 
faithful river, which has jealously kept the secret 
confided to it for well-nigh fifteen hundred years, 
ever murmurs, as it flows past, its solemn requiem 
for the mighty dead. 

Two thousand years before this barbaric funeral, 
we read of another, equally remarkable and far 
more significant, which took place in the bed of 
the Jordan. When the Israelites came from the 
wilderness to the banks of this river, they found 
it in flood, for it was the spring-time of the 
year, and the snows of Hermon were melting, in 
the warm sunshine, into the sources of the sacred 
stream, which in consequence filled the whole of 
its bed, up to the margin of the jungle with 
which its nearer banks were fringed. But as the 
priests stood with the ark on their shoulders on 
the bank, ready to plunge in, depending upon 
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God’s promised help, the raging waters suddenly 
retreated up the gorge, and piled themselves in 
great crystal walls at its upper end, leaving the 
whole bed of the river dry, from north to south, 
through its long windings. The mass of the 
Israelites—men, women, and children—who were 
in the rear, quickly followed the priests, and safely 
crossed over to the other side. As a memorial 
of this wonderful passage, twelve stones were 
selected from the rocky bed of the river, one for 
each of the twelve tribes of Israel; and these were 
borne across before them on the shoulders of 
twelve men, and planted on the upper terrace of 
the valley, beyond the reach of the annual inun- 
dation. In this manner was formed the first 
sanctuary of the Holy Land, which was a circle 
of upright stones—like one of the so-called 
Druidical circles in which our pagan ancestors 
worshipped in our own country. The twelve 
stones of which it was composed continued for 
several generations to attract the reverence of 
the people, and the spot was chosen as the site 
of the Tabernacle, where it remained till it was 
removed to Shiloh. 

But, besides this memorial which was set up 
on the western bank of the Jordan, .there was 
another set up in the bed of the river itself. In 
the place where the feet of the priests who bore 
the ark of the covenant stood, in the centre of 
the channel, twelve stones like those which had 
been carried across to the opposite bank were 
arranged probably in the same manner; and when 
the river, which had been temporarily driven back- 
wards to allow the Israelites to cross over, returned 
to its forsaken bed, its dark, muddy waters flowed 
over the buried stones and hid them for ever from 
view. Thus there were two monuments of the 
miraculous passage of the Jordan taken from the 
materials of its own bed; one that gave rise to 
the sacred shrine of Gilgal, which was for a long 
time the appointed place of worship in the land ; 
and another that was buried out of sight for ever in 
the muddy ooze of the deep, rushing river. The 
sacred narrative tells us what were the purpose and 
meaning of the monument that stood on the dry 
land and was visible to every eye ; but we have to 
find out what were the purpose and meaning of the 
monument that was invisible beneath the waters 
of the river. Indeed, so great is the difficulty, that 
not a few able commentators have alleged that the 
text is an interpo.ation, and that in reality there 
was only one monument of the event erected. 
The reference to an apparently double memorial, 
they contend, is simply a continuation of the 
description of the manner in which God’s com- 
mands were fulfilled, as “‘ Thus Joshua set up the 
twelve stones which they had taken from the 
midst of the Jordan in the place where the feet 
of the priests which bore the ark of the covenant 
stood.” Against this plausible theory, however, 
there is the formidable authority of the Septua- 


gint translators, who have accepted the text as it 
is rendered in our version. And whatever diffi- 
culties of interpretation the idea of the second 
memorial in the bed of the river may involve, we 
should not seek to escape from them by cutting 
the Gordian knot, instead of seeking to untie it, 
especially as the untying opens up to us a most 
important lesson. 

There can be no doubt that all the circum- 
stances and inciaents of the entrance of the 
Israelites into the Holy Land by the passage of 
the Jordan were meant to have a deeper signi- 
ficance than a mere natural one. For just as the 
exodus of the Israelites from Egypt and their 
wanderings in the wilderness, while truly historical, 
may be regarded as a religious parable written 
for our instruction, so the circumstances con- 
nected with the entrance of the Israelites into 
Canaan, while truly historical, may be regarded as 
a pictorial representation of spiritual experiences. 

Look, for instance, at the fact that the Israelites 
were shut up by Providence to enter the Holy Land 
where they did. They attempted to enter by the 
open desert of the south-west directly from Egypt, 
but they failed, and were driven back, condemned 
by their unbelief to wander in the wilderness ; and, 
the old easy route Divinely forbidden, they had to 
skirt round the mountains on the right hand, and 
then to descend into the valley of the Jordan, 
and cross over that formidable river. The place 
where they entered the Holy Land is unique. 
There is no other place like it in the world. 
It is the deepest chasm on the surface of the 
earth—at a great depth below the level of the 
sea. Is there no spiritual significance in this 
remarkable fact, that the Israelites should have 
entered the high mountain-land of Palestine, not 
by a high mountain pass, but by the lowest part 
of it, the deepest defile on the face of the earth? 
Do we not see in this circumstance a symbol of 
the deep repentance and self-abasement which a 
people so sensual, so ignorant, required before 
they could be fitted to occupy the heights of 
worship in God’s holy heritage? Then look 
further at the fact, that the time when the 
Israelites crossed the Jordan was the spring-time, 
which in Palestine is the commencement of the 
barley-harvest. We are told elsewhere in Serip- 
ture that the harvest is emblematical of the 
Judgment. It was therefore a time of judgment 
when the Israelites crossed the river; their past 
sins, their numerous rebellions, and outbursts of 
unbelief, deserved condemnation and punishment ; 
their iniquities rose up against them, and de- 
manded their exclusion from the Land of Promise 
as unworthy. But God in His great mercy held 
back the waters of the Jordan, the waters of 
judgment and death, which would otherwise have 
overwhelmed them, whilst His holy ark stood in 
the midst of the stream, and Israel crossed in safety ; 
a token, surely, that though He was angry with 
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them, His anger had passed away, and He was 
about to give them double for all their sins. 
Look, further still, at the significant fact that 
when the Israelites had erected their first sanc- 
tuary on the other side of Jordan, on the soil of 
the Holy Land, which by this solemn act became 
their own inheritance, they were immediately 
circumcised, and thus consecrated anew to the 
Lord—made new creatures, as it were, from their 
birth to Him. So that we see in this incident, as 
well as in the circumstance that the older genera- 
tion which had left Egypt all perished in the 
wilderness, and only their children entered the 
Holy Land, what we may regard as the origin and 
illustration of our Lord’s profound saying that, 
“Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye cannot enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Seeing, then, that all the incidents and cireum- 
stances of the passage of the Israelites across the 
Jordan form a very focus of symbolism, we are 
surely warranted in looking for a spiritual signi- 
ficance in the burying of the memorial stones in 
the bed of the river. The Jordan was a boundary 
river, separating between the wilderness and the 
Promised Land. It flowed down to the dreary, 
lifeless solitude of the Dead Sea. Its waters, 
laden with mud, were dark and drumly, and con- 
cealed their bed and whatever they dowed over 
completely. Its course also was very rapid and 
impetuous. In all these respects it was a most 
expressive symbol to the Israelites. The tran- 
sition from the wilderness to Canaan was not 
made over continuous dry land ; a water-boundary 
was interposed, through which they had to pass. 
And did not this teach them that in the passage 
from the wandering life of the desert to a 
settled home in the Land of Promise they were 
not to continue the same persons, in the new cir- 
cumstances, that they had been in the old ; but, 
on the contrary, were to undergo a moral change, 
a spiritual reformation? They were to be made 
a holy nation, in order to be fit occupants of the 
Holy Land. Their passage of the Jordan was 
therefore a baptism of repentance ; and the me- 
morial stones laid in the bed of the river, over 
which the waters, when they had safely crossed 
on dry land, returned, burying them for ever 
from sight, represented the fate which should 
have been theirs had God dealt with them ac- 
cording to their sins. There was a stone for 
ach of the twelve tribes; and these twelve re- 
presentative stones stood in the room of the 
whole people, and underwent the doom from 
which, by the merey of God, they escaped. And 
just as the scapegoat carried away the sins 
of the people confessed, on its head, into 
the wilderness into a land of forgetfulness, so 
the dark, mu dy waters of the Jordan carried 
away the stones which represented the sins of 
the Israelites into the Dead Sea, there to be 
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engulphed for ever. In the former miraculous 
passage of the Red Sea, which was an incident of 
a similar character and significance to this, the 
Egyptians who pursued them were drowned, 
when the Israelites escaped safely to the other 
side; and their dead bodies, like the memorial 
stones placed in the bed of the Jordan, repre- 
sented the death and burial of all that hindered 
their spiritual advancement and welfare. From 
their own dead selves, from their besetting sins 
and spiritual foes, they were now delivered. 
These all perished in the waters of forgetfulness ; 
never more should they rise up to condemn or 
annoy them ; and they were to emerge from their 
baptismal purification in the Jordan no more the 
slaves of sin, but the servants of God. While, 
on the other hand, the memorial stones erected 
on the opposite side of the river, like the altars 
which Abraham built in the places where God 
had appeared to him, and the pillar which Jacob 
set up at Bethel, clearly indicated the new con- 
secration of their lives to God. It was an archi- 
tectural vow—a token that they took possession 
of the Holy Land, not for selfish greed or aggran- 
disement, but for unselfish religious purposes, to 
subserve the high ends for themselves and man- 
kind which God had in view in bringing them 
into it. Grateful for their deliverance—for all 
the wonderful way by which they had been led— 
they built their first temple of worship out of the 
stones which they had gathered from the bed of 
the river, which had proved to them the path of 
life, and not of death, and resolved that they 
would live no more unto themselves, but unto 
God. 

Our Lord Himself—though purer than the 
purest water—was baptised in the Jordan, and 
thus fulfilled all righteousness, not after the 
manner of God, but after the manner of man; 
made sin for us, Who knew no sin. In that 
baptism He passed from His obscure life of 
preparation to His public life of service. The 
rite was the gate through which He entered upon 
His path of warfare and sorrow. And as He 
crossed this boundary or crisis of His life, there 
were experiences in His case, too, that corre- 
sponded with the two memorials connected with 
the passage of the Jordan by the Israelites. 
There was the identification of Himself with us 
as a sinner, Who occupied our place and endured 
our penalty, indicated by the flowing of the 
waters of the Jordanic baptism over Him; and 
there was the personal consecration of Himself to 
His life of sacrifice, and the approval of it given 
by the audible voice of the Father, and the 
descent upon Him of the Holy Ghost like a dove. 

All baptism is in a spiritual sense the crossing 
of a boundary. When a child is baptised, it crosses 
the boundary between nature and grace—between 
ignorance and knowledge. And when in later 
life we are baptised with a spiritual baptism, born 
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again of water and the Spirit, we cross the 
houndary between spiritual death and life—from 
the kingdom of Satan to that Kingdom which is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, 


and joy in the Holy Ghost. Now the river of 
haptism is a riverof death. In crossing it we die 
to sin and live to righteousness. In entering into 
the new life the old life perishes. Through the 
death of the old man there is the resurrection of 
the new man. All that is connected with the old 
life of sin and unbelief is taken from us and 
carried down to the Dead Sea. The body of sin 
is drowned in the waters of forgiveness, and shall 
no more rise up against us. Like the stones in 
the bed of the Jordan, there is no resurrection 
for that which was connected with our former dead 
sinful selves. And how precious is the signific- 
ance of the buried stones when looked at in this 
light! It is not a truth that pleases the intelli- 
gence by its ingenuity only; it is a truth that 
satisfies the heart by its suitableness to its wants. 
The Israelites could not have understood the full 
meaning of the symbolic rite to which they were 
parties. They had a partial comprehension of 
what the memorial stones placed in the bed of the 
Jordan indicated. But Christ has come, and the 
Spirit has taken the things that are Christ’s and 
shown them to us; and now the Gospel sheds 
its light back upon the strange stones, and shows 
to us the link, which was not seen under the Law, 
between the waters that cleansed and the waters 
that overwhelmed in destructive judgment. It 
was not manifest to the Israelites—what has been 
revealed to us by the death of Christ—that 
cleansing by means of death was God’s appointed 
way. Jesus came not by water only, but by water 
and blood. He came to purify men from their 
sins by His own blood ; and Christian baptism, 
Christian conversion, combines the two things, 
judgment and life, death and resurrection, salva- 
tion through destruction. The sinner, through 
grace, passes into the Kingdom of God; but his 
vld sinful life dies in the passage. He reckons 
himself as indeed dead unto sin, but alive unto God 
through faith; just as the representative stones 
lay overwhelmed in the bed of the Jordan while 
the Israelites were safe on the other side. And 
hence the profound meaning of the words of the 
Apostle, “ Buried with Him in baptism, wherein 
also ye are risen with Him through the faith, by 
the operation of God, who hath raised Him from 
the dead.” Washing and burial are thus com- 
bined ; for God’s method of washing the sinner 
is through death—the death of His own Son, by 
whose grace, as typified by the waters of baptism, 
the believer has been raised, quickened into new 
life, purified, and consecrated to the service of 
God. 

How comforting and reassuring is the thought 
that when, through faith in Christ, we have crossed 
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from a state of nature to a state of grace, all our 
sins are cast into the sea of God’s mercy! They 
are as completely buried out of sight as the stones 
in the ooze of the Jordan. The peace that is like 
a river, and the righteousness that is like the 
waves of the sea, flow over them. The Israelites 
indeed knew that the stones which were the 
memorials of their sinful, rebellious life in the 
wilderness lay in the bed of the river which they 
had crossed and left behind, although no trace 
of them was visible, and they had been carried by 
the swift current down to an unfathomable grave 
in the Dead Sea. And so with our sins ; they 
are buried in the channel of Christ’s pardoning 
grace, and can no more rise in judgment against 
us. But we know they are there still: they have 
entered into our memory and into the substance 
of our being, and the recollection of them will 
follow us through all our life. Things cannot be 
obliterated or abolished ; they remain, and the 
record of them remains for ever. The memorial 
of Adam’s transgression remained in the curse on 
the ground; the memorial of Abraham’s un- 
believing laughter remained in the name of his 
son Isaac ; the memorial of Jacob’s deceitfulness 
remained in his halting step; the memorial of 
David’s crime remained in the sword that hung 
suspended over his house; and when Jesus finished 
the work which His Father had given Him to do, 
and passed into the glory which He had with the 
Father before the world was, neither did He 
leave behind the memorial of the sins which He 
bore for us. We see it still in the wounds of the 
cross which mark His glorified body—*‘in the midst 
of the throne a Lamb as it had been slain.” So we 
carry in the depths of our being the memorials of 
the sins which God has forgiven ; we bear their 
consequences, if they have been translated into 
outer deeds, in our lives. But while there is thus 
no obliteration of the past, while there is no Lethe of 
forgetfulness flowing for man on earth, and even in 
heaven, we cannot forget the sins for which the 
Lord of Glory was slain, and a sinner’s experience 
must be ours for evermore; still the waves of the 
river that maketh glad the city of our God flow 
over our sins, hide them from view, and separate 
us from them by as broad a gulf as that which 
separates the dead from the living. Christ has 
expressly taken them upon Himself; and in His 
death and resurrection we have the assurance that 
those who live unto Him need fear no condem- 
nation. Let us, therefore, take out of the past 
what will help and not hinder us in the future. 
Let the memorial of sins buried out of sight, and 
separated from us by the river of God’s pardoning 
mercy, deepen our penitence in the newness of 
life to which we have crossed over ; keep us more 
humble and watchful, and enable us to magnify 
the mercy that has forgiven much, in order that 
we may be stimulated to love much, 
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LITTLE 


FEET. 


A STORY OF CITY HIGHWAYS. 


CHAPTER I.—NOWHERE TO GO. 
VENIN’ paper-r-r-r! Latest in- 
telligents from the Soudan! ” 

Two little feet went stum- 
bling bravely over the cold, 
wet flagstones, 

It was a bitter night—a 
March night, with a cutting 
north-east wind, and a steady 
downpour of icy rain. Two 
little feet, through whose large and heavy coverings, 
ul in tatters, the streams and pools of water had 
soaked them to the skin. 

“ Hecho-o-o! Ex-ter-y speshil!” 

Gaslight streamed across the wet pavements of the 





leading thoroughfares, and, reflected by their damp 
surface, made futile attempts to deputise the 
heavenly moonlight which ox fair nights shone 
placidly in lampless corners and on the venerable 
turrets of the old cathedral. 

The owner of the feet probably numbered some six 
or seven summers of the life this earth had given him 
—each year to him a very lifetime, ay, and longer 
than a lifetime, as men count life. Sad eyes, with 
a gentle, pathetic pleading in their depths, looked 
out half-questioningly at the great, cold, wonderful 
world, as though endeavouring to solve the mighty 
mystery of their relationship—child and world—one 
to another. There was a sweet expression on the 
childish face, as yet unhardened by the depravity 
which so often overtakes full early the child of want. 
Tightly clutched in his little hand, reddened and 
henumbed with cold, were a few coppers—sixpence- 
haifpenny—the joint principal and profit of that 
evening's work. 

“Echo! ’Alfpenny paper! Latest noose of General 
Gordon !” 

And now-—yes, the last copy was sold; the child 
turned off the main thoroughfare into a narrow 
street. 

“T must make haste. It’s most too cold to get 
along—like "Cember it is, only rain astead o’ snow, 
and I’m so hungry. I do hope mother’s dead-drunk !” 

A strange hope this! But there were few nights 
on which “mother” (alas, for the name!) was not 
either “ dead-drunk ” or “ mad-drunk,” and the hap- 
less child had less to dread from the drunken death 
than from the drunken madness. 

At the corner of his court, in one «* the rickety 
doorways, leaned a tall lad. To him the child 
stealthily made his way. 

“Oh, Bill! Just look!” displaying with eager 
face his little store. “ Eightpence !”—this word was 
uttered gaspingly. “It’s all through the war, Bill! 
Isn’t wars a good thing, so as a cove can sell the 
papers? Now I shall be able to buy half a loaf and 





a faggit for my supper, and”—here a hard, dry 
cough impeded his utterance—‘“‘and it’s all acause 
of the war!” 

“T telled ye your luck would turn, Kit ; so there 
you be. But—lI say, young ’un, shut it up!” 

The last remark was made in a whisper, but it 
was too late. An iron grip was on the child’s arm, 
for the mother of little Kit, when maddened with 
strong drink, was an Amazon for strength. 

“Now then, you varmint! Give it up! A few 
beggarly coppers again! You young vagabone ! I'll 
kill you, I will! I7’ll break every bone in your bedy 
if you don’t steal!” 

She had snatched the money from his icy hands, 
and as she spoke she shook him violently, as a savage 
dog might shake a cat. Both were deathly white, 
the child with pain and terror, the woman with rage. 
But at that moment, in her drunken incapacity, she 
reeled and relaxed her hold of him. By a quick 
movement, he wrenched himself from her grasp, and, 
followed by her oaths and curses, fled from the ter- 
rible scene—from that wretched spot which was all 
his earthly home. 

Five minutes later, his hard-earned pence—his 
supper, and the reserve fund for to-morrow’s stock-in- 
trade—had found their way to a flaring gin-palace 
round the corner, where the burning fluid thus pur- 
chased was greedily poured down the already fired 
and satiated throat, till Kit’s mother was indeed 
“ dead-drunk.” The master of the gin-palace turned 
her out then, for she had spent her last penny, and 
he wanted no drunkards in his handsome, flourishing, 
and respectable domain. 

Cold, and hungry, and fatigued, poor little Kit 
wandered once more alone among the crowd. What 
should he do next? He had no more papers to sell, 
and in begging there was always danger of being 
“run in.” Besides, on such a night as this, who 
would stop to listen to the discordant plaint of a 
forlorn little beggar-boy! But he would not steal; 
he was resolved upon that. Tim, the boy who sold 
“trotters,” who went to a ragged-school, had told 
him that it was wicked to steal, and that those who 
did so would “go into the burning fire.” Timidly he 
touched his cap to the passers-by. 

“Only a’a'penny, sir, please—a ’a’penny !” 

“ Off with you, youngster!” said a stern voice, 
as a portly gentleman strode past, muffled to the 
chin. 

The child blew upon his little perished hands, and 
dragged those two little swamped and deadened feet 
from side to side in a vain effort to restore the cir- 
culation. 

The rain had abated, but the sharp wind was as 
pitiless as ever. 

“Only a ’a’penny, ma’am, please—a ’a’penny !” 
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But the ladies hurrying by, under umbrellas, were 
in haste to get home. 

“Please, sir, a ’a’penny!” piped the plaintive 
voice, as Kit gave a desperate pull at his forelock. 

The benevolent-looking gentleman thus addressed 
east a glance at the shivering little suppliant, and 
felt in his pocket, 


» 


_ “*Heaven and the steps, 


The child’s hopes rose high. His heart was beat- 
ing almost in his mouth. 

Poor Kit’s would-be benefactor, on diving into 
his pockets, discovered that he had 
neither coppers nor small change. 
passed by. 


with him 
And he, too, 


A choking sensation in his throat stopped the boy’s 
further entreaty, for the disappointment was keen. 
Shivering, he sank upon a neighbouring doorstep. 

“Come! get out of this! Move on, I say—move on!” 








THE QUIVER. 


It was the voice of Policeman X 35, and he must 
not disobey. Scared and bewildered, the child 
rose. 

On, ever on! Driven and hunted down, it seemed, 
like a helpless animal. Where could he go? Would 
the journey never end ? 
place, no place of 


Was there no stopping- 
Onward and onwara, 


rest ? 





said he.’’—p. 505. 


beneath the leaden sky, in weariness and desolation, 
lagged those two little feet. 


CHAPTER II.—FOLLOWING AFAR OFF, 
JESUS said, ‘‘ Foxes have holes, and birds of the air 
have nests ; but the Son of Man hath not where to 
lay His head.” 

Sorrowfully, but all unmurmuringly, in his childish 
simplicity—as yet, strangely enough, unpoisoned by 
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the vileness of the moral atmosphere he breatled— 
along the pitiless street went poor little Kit—further 
and further from familiar scenes, but apparently no 
rearer to his rest. For where should he rest—little 
waif—without fear vf that peremptory word, “ Move 
on! move on !” 

In the peaceful country, which he had never seen, 
so far beyond the scenes of the great city, the very 
animals had sought their nightly shelter: here in the 
heart of London, the smoky sparrows, computed in 
that far-off Holy Land at five for two farthings, 
slumbered unecaringly beneath the eaves: but Kit, 
himself of greater value than many sparrows, “ had 
not where” to gain the like repose. 

So step followed step, the way each moment 
growing more hopeless and more wearisome ; Kit, in 
his simple heart, wondering why it should be so— 
wondering, not as grown men wonder, bitterly, re- 
helliously, but with a sort of dumb, deadened, un- 
complaining surprise, that found no voice, and asked 





no questions, 
’ 


“ Foxes have holes”—but these over-wearied feet 


had no such place of solace. “ Birds of the air have 
nests ”— but this aching head was not thus warmly 
pillowed. And yet it was only one of the wide 
world’s many little outcasts who follow on unwit- 
tingly in the unconscious imitation of Christ. 
But hark! What was that ? 
It was only the voice of a street singer—nothing 
unusual, save that it was full and rich, thus differing 
i from the tones of street singers in general. The 
vocalist was a young woman, who, with the air of 
a professional beggar, constantly turned herself 
about to scan the faces, and if possible, attract the 
compassion of almsgiving people. The words were 
new to the shivering little one 





“Can a woman’s tender care 
Cease toward the child she bare? 
Yes, she may forgetful be, 
Yet will I remember thee.’ 


eneappree 


’ 


And although he understood them not, yet the 
familiar terms, “woman” and “ child,” the plaintive 
notes which had told him “she may forget,” did some- 
how link themselves together in his young mind, and 
convey to him a sort of rude idea, true to the sense 
as far as it went. If not, how was it that at that 
moment there flashed across his memory that last 
terrible meeting with his mother, so that he shuddered 
perceptibly ? 

“ Yet will I remember thee.” 

Who, then, was this “1,” and who was the “ thee”? 

Kit’s curiosity was awakened ; he followed the 
singer, 

sut by this time the hymn was ended, and the 
Woman, wrapping her hands more closely in her shawl, 
commenced anew :— 
‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee! 
Nearer to Thee! 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me.” 


it’s interest deepened, Who was this God that 
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people talked and sang about? He had once or twice 
heard Tim speak of God, but he had not told him 
much. Kit wished he had, for he was strangely drawn 
to the singing this night. 

And the strain went on :— 


“There let the way appear, 
Steps unto heaven; 
All that Thou send’st to me 
In merey given: 
Angels tu beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee.” 


Suddenly Kit remembered that he had heard some- 
thing about heaven. Yes, he recollected now. Tim 
had certainly told him that heaven was a happy 
place, where good people went ; but Kit had not the 
least idea where this heaven was, or where were the 
good people who were going there. Most likely it 
would be the Queen with her crown on, and the Lord 
Mayor in his robes of office. Certainly heaven could 
not be very close to his own court. Kit was sure 
enough of that. 

At last the singer stopped. Making her way to 
the light of a neighbouring lamp, she proceeded to 
count out her gains. Kit screwed up all his courage. 

“Ma'am, what do it mean?” 

The question was put eagerly. 

The girl started, and turning sharply round, con- 
fronted him. 

“What does what mean 
turn. 


2?” she asked in her 

“That what you was a-singing, ma’am, please. 
Who is it that says He'll remember? and, please, 
where is the steps ?” 

The singer stared. 

Then, having by this means barely satisfied 
herself that the child was not crazy, she burst into 
a laugh. 

“Bless the boy!” she exclaimed. “ Whatever 
does he mean ?” 

“ T didn’t know,” said Kit, sorrowfully and despond- 
ently ; “I thought, mayhap, as you’ve been a-singing, 
you could tell me somethink about they things.” 

“What things?” asked the woman, eying him 
curiously. 

Kit’s teeth chattered. 

“ Heaven and the steps,” said he. 

“T’m sure I don’t know, youngster,” answered his 
companion abruptly. “ Never troubles my head to 
think about ’em.” 

The child’s heart sank. 

“T did wish I could find the steps!” he murmured. 
“And I think Tim said God was good, and feeds the 
sparrers. Wish I knowed where to go to Him; 
praps He’d feed me. TI’se very hungry. Wish I 
could find out the way to heaven. Be you going 
there, ma’am ?” 

It was a home-question, and the singer felt it. 
Why did a momentary shade flit over her face while 
he was speaking ? Was it that she knew more than 
she wonld own to? Did memory bring back to her 


- 
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the days of her early girlhood—the persons and 
the voices from whem she had first learnt those 
very hymns which had so attracted this little wan- 
derer ? 

Her answer was less coarse, and her tones softened 
for a moment, as she hastily slipped a penny into 
the boy’s cold hand. 

* Here, little un! go and get yourself some bread. 


N that wonderful prayer 
of our Saviour, in the 
seventeenth chapter of St. 
John, He says, “As Thou, 
Father, hast sent Me into 
the world, even so have 
I also sent them” (i.e. 
“My disciples”) ‘“intothe 
world.” And the Greek 
word which He _ twice 
uses, is the word from 
which comes our English 
word ‘‘apostle,” or “ mis- 
sionary ;” as when Paul 
is spoken of as an apostle 
or missionary to the 

Gentiles, or Eliot or Brainard as an apostle or 

missionary to the Indians. So that what Christ 

really says is, “ As Thou, Father, hast sent Me to 
be a missionary on earth, so have I also sent you, 

My disciples and followers, every one of you, to be a 

missionary on earth;” to be everywhere spread- 

ing My truth, and to be pointing men, as I would 
point them, both by precept and example, to the 
way of duty and to heaven. 

Every Christian a missionary—a missionary 
appointed by Christ, and for Christ—to and for 
the world. This is the great thought and duty set 
forth and impressed by the words of the Saviour. 
We know well what a devoted and faithful mis- 
sionary should be, and what all expect him to be ; 
and just this is what Christ calls every one of us, 
His disciples, to be ; to cherish the same spirit, 
engage in the same work, and aim continually at 
the same greatends. As He said of Himself, “ For 
this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness to the truth,” so He sends every one of His 
disciples into the world to bear the same witness, 
as mnissionaries of the Cross, to point mankind to 
Himself as the only and all-sufficient Saviour. 

Do you ask, ‘‘ How shall T do this ?—how be a 
missionary? and how do a missionary’s work? In 
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P’raps God might ha’ sent it to you—I don’t know, 
That’s all I knows, and it ain’t worth much.” 

Kit looked down affectionately at the penny, and 
from it to the giver. But she was gone. 

“Perhaps God might have sent it to him.” 

And in his grateful heart Kit raised an altar 
of thanksgiving. 

(To be continued.) 


A MISSIONARY. 


BY THE REV. TRYON EDWARDS, D.D., 
GOUVERNEUR, N.Y., U.S.A. 


several ways you may: do it, and as the aim and 
habit of your life, you should be doing it :— 

1. By giving yourself to the Lord ; repenting of 
sin, believing on Christ, receiving His truth, obey- 
ing His will, cherishing His spirit, and being de- 
voted in heart and life to His service. As Paul 
says of the Macedonian Christians, that they 
“first gave their own selves to the Lord,” and then 
to His work, “according to the will of God,” so 
you are to do; first, be yourself a faithful, 
spiritual Christian, as you expect the devoted 
missionary to be, and then, like him, let your life 
be filled out with truly missionary work. Be a 
missionary also. 

2. By speaking for Christ. “A word fitly 
spoken, and in due season, how good it is; it is 
like apples of gold in a network of silver.” And 
often, and wisely, like a faithful missionary, you 
may speak for Christ. Of the early disciples we 
read that “they went everywhere preaching the 
Word ”—telling the good news of salvation to 
others-—and when one who had been healed by 
Christ entreated that he might be continually 
with Him, “Jesus,” we are told, “suffered him 
not, but said to him, Go home to thy friends, and 
tell them how great things the Lord hath done for 
thee, and had compassion on thee.” And at once, 
we find, he went, and began, through ten cities, to 
tell “how great things Jesus had done for him, se 
that all. did marvel,” and many, doubtless, were 
led, through his words, to the Saviour. Many 
whom you know, or may meet, may be longing 
for a word on this, the most important of all sub- 
jects, and that word you may be able to speak, to 
encourage, and cheer, and help, and to lead them 
to Christ as their Saviour, Watch for opportuni- 
ties, and they will open before you. Pray for the 
Divine blessing on your words, and it will be 
given. Ever be ready to speak for Christ, and 
you will be the means of leading others to Him, 
Like Harlan Page, who was thus the means of the 
conversion of more than a hundred persons, so you 
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shall have souls as seals of your faithfulness and 
crowns of your rejoicing in the last great day. Be 
a missionary, once more— 

3. By living for Christ. Example is better 
than profession, and more impressive than precept. 
A consistent, holy, heavenly life is more eloquent 
than words. You cannot always be speaking for 
Christ, but, by the grace of God, you can always be 
living for Him. It was from the conduct, the 
bold fidelity of Peter and John, that the rulers 
“took knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jesus.” And when one, about to unite with the 
Church, was asked, “ Under whose preaching she 
was converted,” her reply was, “‘ Under nobody’s 
preaching ; it was under Aunt Mary’s living.” 
Lord Peterborough, after having been some time 
with the excellent Fénelon, referring to his holy 
example, said, “I shall become a Christian 
in spite of myself.” And said one, now an 
eminent minister of the Gospel, “I could 
put away appeal, and reply plausibly to argu- 
ment, but I never could get over the faithful 
Christian life of my father; it gave me no rest 
until I gave myself to the Saviour.” Justin 
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Martyr tells us “that he was led from philosophy 
to religion by the godly lives of the early 
Christians.” And when the native converts of 
Madagascar, on presenting themselves for baptism, 
were asked, “ What first led you to think of be- 
coming Christians? Was it some sermon, or 
address, or the reading of God’s Word?” the 
answer usually was, “ It was the changed conduct 
of those who had become Christians.” And if 
you so let your light shine that others may see 
your good works, they will be led to acknowledge, 
and love, and serve, and glorify your Father who 
is in heaven. 

Oh! if every Christian would but remember 
that as Christ came to be a missionary on earth, so 
He has sent every one of His followers all to be 
missionaries on earth, and if they would but faith- 
fully and prayerfully endeavour to live as such, 
what a revolution it would make, in our persons, 
and families, and churches, and in the entire com- 
munity! And would not the blessed result be 
that the wide world would soon be redeemed, and 
Christ’s Kingdom come in power, and His will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven! 








SHORT 
“WHAT HAST THOU GIVEN FOR ME?” 


ceived once a month, towards his 
personal support, the offerings of his 
flock. Amongst his congregation was 
a poor woman, who found it no easy 
task to live, but who dearly loved her 
pastor, and regularly brought her mite to 
the collection. All she could manage to 
spare was a fourpenny-piece, but she was 
exceedingly particular that this coin must be the best 
of its kind, and she spared no pains to send round the 
village, changing it again and again, that the four- 
penny-piece she gave to the collection might be the 





newest and the brightest it was possible to procure. 
Listening to this true recital—a touching memory to 
the pastor—the thought came to us of the claim of the 
King of love upon our best, and how sometimes we try 
to satisfy that claim with the second place in our 
Earth and heaven 
are His, and the value of our offering in human eyes 
to Him is nothing. The legend tells us that she who 
brought a wisp of straw to the tired horses dragging 
stones to build the house of God, laid a richer gift on 
His altar than all the rest, for she gave the best she 
had. Nothing below our best—our fullest, deepest, 
dearest consecration—is a meet offering for Him who 
for our sakes became poor. 


thoughts and time and devotion. 


“T gave My life for thee, 
My precious blood I shed, 
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That thou might’st ransomed be, 
And guickened from the dead ; 
I gave My life for thee— 
What hast thou given for Me?” 


BEARING PRECIOUS SHEAVES. 

Much as we love the hymns of good old Dr. 
Watts, there is one verse we can never sing in the 
original version— 

“His dying crimson, like a robe, 
Spreads o’er His body on the tree; 
Then am I dead to all the globe, 
And all the globe is dead to me.” 

This is frequently sung at the communion service, 
when hearts seem knit together in a holy tie, as they 
remember Him who died for them. We cannot 
understand why the one Offering made for all should 
so estrange the globe from the singer, and we satisfy 
our own feelings on the subject by substituting 
another word for “dead” in the third and fourth 
lines, viz., “kin.” We think Lord Radstock is one 
of those whose affections have been widened, whose 
sympathies have been deepened, remembering the 
great and unspeakable love of the dying Lamb of 
God ; his face, his voice, are familiar as an evangelist 
not only to Englishmen, but over the waters, for he 
takes deep interest in our Indian brethren, and has 
earnestly laboured among them. The Gospel in all 
its simplicity is Lord Radstock’s theme; the plat- 
form of many a large hall, the room of many a 
striving little society, have rung to his well-known 
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accents, and he, who has laboured beside all waters, 
will at last, when earthly work is done (and may his 
useful life be long spared in health and strength !), 
pass in rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him, to 
the golden tloor of the Redeemer’s garner. 


Yi yy 
YY! / 





LORD RADSTOCK. 


(From a Photograph by Lombardi, Brighton.) 


“WITERE TWO OR THREE ARE GATHERED 
TOGETHER.’ 


A scanty assembly is dispiriting to a speaker, and 
we have heard of such a case where the audience 
received Ais money back, and no meeting was held. 
Workers for Christ, however, conscious that all 
things are under His control, are fain to speak for 
Him, even to the two or three gathered together in 
His name; for seeming failures may be blest by 
Him, and 


“Out of disappointment 
Flow sweetest odours yet.” 


An advocate of the Bible Society, who had much to 
tell of the spread of God’s truth, found himself con- 
ironted only by two of the gentler sex; was it 
worth while to fatigue himself by giving them the 
information he had expected to pour forth to a 
listening throng? He had come there to interest 
Christian hearts in diffusing the Gospel, and he 
knew these two women could be used in some way 
to widen the flood of spiritual light, therefore he 
forgot the empty seats, and told them what the 
Lord was doing by means of His Word in so many 


hearts and homes. At the end of his discourse he 


went and stood in the doorway to make a collection, 
knowing that every little helps. Each lady in retiring 
handed him something, and he found that the work 
of the Bible Soziecty had been aided by a collection 


THE QUIVER. 


of forty pounds. Well might he speak with cheer- 
fulness and gratitude of that quiet audience of two! 
Another Christian worker wished to start a bene- 
volent scheme on behalf of soldiers, and went as a 
deputation to the place where the new society was 
needed, but where nobody would take the initiative. 
The hall was opened, and the deputation waited 
some time, but only one gentleman appeared. The 
follewing somewhat amusing dialogue took place :— 
“Are you the deputation?”—‘‘ Yes; my name is 
White.”"—“ Well, I am the audience, and my name 
is Black.” Mr. White and Mr. Black were resolved 
to float the society, and they held the meeting, pro- 
posing, seconding, and carrying resolutions that 
found their way to the papers, and brought a stream 
of letters from people in high places, saying the 
good work had long been needed, and heartily pro- 
“The deputation” and “ audi. 
ence” had the joy of knowing that their meeting 


ising assistance, 


resulted in a most beneficial scheme for the soldiers 
of the town. 
numbers ; God may mean us sometimes to speak 


Let none be discouraged by want of 


straight home to the heart of one, and that one, in 
future days, may become in His service as a 
thousand. 

“THE MYSTERIES OF GOD.” 

Mr. Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S., has under this 
title written a most valuable book for Christian 
readers, About a quarter of a century has now, we 
believe, elapsed since Mr. Gosse decided to dis- 
continue his active researches as a naturalist, and 
to give up his life thenceforward to the study of 
God’s Word and the reverent exploration, so far as 
is possible to us here, of the “unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” 
vigorated, and reassured by this latest outcome of 


Many a believer will feel strengthened, in- 


Mr. Gosse’s noble and self-denying resolve. 


THE KISS OF JUDAS. 

Dr. R. F. Hutchinson, writing to us from India, says 
it is much to be regretted that, in the earlier days, 
the translators of the Authorised Version, and now 
those of the Revised Edition, did not, apparently, 
avail themselves of the assistance of Oriental scholars 
Dr. Hutechin- 
son regards the Pentateuch and Rook of Job as 
illustratable by Arab thought and customs especially ; 
while the Book of Psalms, and the New Testa- 
ment, can in some respects be more clearly understood 
by those acquainted with Mohammedan (and, here 
and there, of Hindu) manners and customs. “Very few 
of the readers of the Holy Bible are aware that its 
manners and customs are crystallised in India: the 


in revising the books purely Oriental. 


Scripture Mizraim is known out here as Misr, and a 
class of Brahmins are well known as Misr Brahmins. 
The Bull-god of Egypt is the Bull-god (sdénr) of 
India ; the caste of Joseph’s time is still existent ; 
the embrace of Jacob and Joseph, and of Joseph 
and his brethren, is still the embrace of the Indian 
Mohammedan, Cleansing the outside of cups and 
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platters, as reprobated by our blessed Lord, is daily 
seen out here. With all these opportunities of 
throwing light upon the Bible, it is strange how 
they have been neglected, if not ignored. Let us take, 
for instance (writes Dr. Hutchinson), the kiss of 
Scripture, the usual idea regarding which is that it 
is a lip-to-lip, or lip-to-forehead, caress. Nay, in 
Smith's ‘D*ctionary of the Holy Bible,’ article ‘Kiss,’ 
the Rev. H. W. Phillott remarks at the head of his 
article :—“‘ Kissing the lips by way of affectionate 
salutation was not only permitted but customary 
amongst near relatives of both sexes, both in Palestine 
and later times,’ and quotes Gen. xxxix. 11, in which 
Jacob certainly would not have ventured to kiss 
Rachel publicly lip to lip. The true nature of the Old 
and New Testament kiss is clearly indicated in several 
In Gen. xlv. 14, 15, 
we read that Joseph ‘fell upon his brother Benjamin’s 
neck and wept. And Benjamin wept on his neck. 
Moreover, he kissed all his brethren, and wept upon 
them.’ That is, the kissing of the brethren collec- 
tively, was falling upon, and weeping upon their 
And so when restored to his father (Gen. 
xlvi. 29), Joseph kisses him by falling on his neck, 
and weeping there a good while. And in earlier 
days we find Esau falling on Jacob’s neck and kiss- 
ing him (Gen. xxxiii. 4). In Gospel times the father 
of the prodigal son ‘fell on his neck and kissed him’ 
(St. Luke xv. 20), and similarly, the Ephesian converts 
‘fellon Paul’s neck and kissed him’ (Aets xx. 37). 


places—in one, conclusively. 


necks, 
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can now approach the unparalleled treachery of 
Judas, whose infernal compact with the chief priests 
and elders is sealed with the words : ‘ Whomsoever 
I shall kiss, that same is he; hold him fast’ (St. 
Matt. xxvi. 48), Carrying out his infamy, he actually 
dares to initiate our dear Lord’s arrest by falling on 
his neck, and thus rendering him helpless. No 
wonder, then, that that gentle Lamb recognises and 
reproves the treachery with the words: ‘Judas, 
betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?’ That 
son of infamy and perdition would not have dared to 
apply his sordid lips to the sacred Person of our dear 
Lord in our modern acceptation of the term ‘ kiss.’ ” 
We are greatly obliged to Dr. Hutchinson for his 
communication, which we print here much as we 
received it, leaving our readers to form their own 
judgment on his statements. 


A BRIGHT SPOT IN DRURY LANE. 


“Drury Lane” is associated by many with mar- 
vellous transformation scenes. There are fairer ones 
and more real than the gaudy representations of the 
stage—enacted quietly, but surely, in every-day life, 
and enduring immortally. In March, 1884, a meeting 
was held by the Strand Charity Organisation Com- 
mittee, to develop helpful work amongst the young; 
and one of the outcomes of this meeting is the 
Working Girls’ Hone and Day Nursery, 73, Drury 
Lane, of which Mr. A. Dunn Gardner is honorary 








A SEWING-CLASS 


This kiss is now the common affectionate salutation 
among Mohammedans, and its familiar term, gadla 
milnd (‘to mix neck’), is very expressive. We 











IN DRURY LANE. 


secretary. Cooking classes xrecarried on here. to render 
the elder girls capable in home life or service ; the 
fee is one penny, which includes dinner. Then there 








$10 


are sewing, singing classes, etc., in the evening, and 
the nursery is for children under five, whose mothers 
go out to earn their living. Last, but not least, 
friendless girls of good character, between the ages of 
thirteen and twenty-one, are here taken in at the 
charge of 2s, a week for a bed. It is hoped that 
the Home will become a centre for kindred good 
work, and thus humanise and help the children of 
Drury Lane and Clare Market. We hear of several 
cases in which homeless and penniless girls out of 
employment have met with shelter and friendly 
care; kind hands have lifted them out of their 
perplexities, and the life of despair which seemed to 
face them has changed, by God’s blessing, to new 
energy, comfort, and hope. 


AMETHYST.” 

That great 
champion of 
Temperance, 
Canon Wil- 
berforce, 
writes in his 
book, “The 
Trinity of 
Evil” (pub- 
lished by 
Messrs. Hod- 
der & Stough- 
ton) :—“ The 
city whose 


“THE TWELFTH, AN 


streets are 
gold, and 
which needs 


not the light 
of the sun nor 
of the moon, 
is supported 
upon twelve 
foundations, which are twelve precious stones— 
the twelfth, an amethyst. Put imagination on one 
the word amethyst literally 
—a of two familiar Greek words— 
a, ‘not, and methustos, ‘a user of strong drink.’ 
What a marvellous prophecy have we here!” By 
personal practice and unwearied advocacy, Canon 
Wilberforce has helped in building up this twelfth 
foundation-stone. It has been deeply impressed 
upon him that drink is responsible for bitter suf- 
fering and grinding pauperism, and Gospel Temper- 
ance has him a dauntless leader. 
“1 take it for granted,” he says, “that in every 
parish there will be first a Temperance Society, 





CANON WILBERFORCE. 
(From a Photograph by Mr. J. E. Mayall.) 


side, and translate 


combination 


work found in 


and attached to it a Band of Hope ; and, secondly, a 
really good Temperance Refreshment-room—not a 
dingy, fly-blown kennel of discomfort, but a bright, 
cheerful, gas-lit tavern, where polities may be talked, 
put 
Against 
every form of evil Canon Wilberforce is on fire with 


‘ 


without the assistance of that which men into 


their mouths to steal away their brains.’” 
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righteous indignation, but he is a man of broad and 
earnest sympathies, and in his illness he has had the 
solicitous thoughts and interceding prayers of very 
many. expressed that the 
Bishop of Winchester declined to allow him _ to 
resign the Rectory of St. Mary’s, Southampton. 
In the midst of prolonged illness, the inactivity 
of which was specially trying to one so ener- 
getic, he was yet enabled to breathe the restful 
words, “It will be all well, either here or over 
There.” 


Great delight was 


OUR PALACE OF GLASS. 

Sydenham is a favourite suburb with these who 
sip the sweets of leisure, and the Crystal Palace 
stands out like a landmark to railway travellers for 
miles around, catching the summer rays, and shining 
as a fair vision indeed to throngs of children, bound 
for its gardens, and courts, and fountains, Even at 
the time of flowers all cannot be healthy and at 
pase; the sick and poor we have always with us, 
and our Sydenham friends are justly proud of their 
enlarged Home and Infirmary for Sick Children, with 
which is combined a dispensary for women. We are 
glad to note that the neighbouring congregations 
send money, fruit, and flowers, and that the omnibus 
drivers and working-men are likewise offering prac- 
tical sympathy ; perhaps intimate association with 
the Crystal Palace may have rendered the managers 
averse to ugliness, but they do not believe in bare 
walls nor unsightly paper-hangings for their little 
patients. A lady has painted and decorated the 
ward used by sick children, and doubtless the 
creations of her brush will not only mingle with their 
dreams, but remain with them long afterwards as a 
delightful memory. There are several beds specially 
supported by friends, such * Primula,” 
“ Daisy,” and “ Heather” cots; and we think that 
no sweeter memorial thar similar couches of rest and 
comfort could well be imagined, where hearts are 
desirous of endowing some charity for the sake of 
beloved ones beyond the reach of pain. 


as the 


“EXAMPLE IS BETTER THAN PRECEPT.” 


It is false humility to indulge the notion that we 
are too insignificant to be influencing others ; day by 
day, whatever may be the rules and doctrines that 
proceed from our lips, our dives constitute the law 
obeyed by those around us. Consciously or un- 
consciously, though our positions may not seem 
exalted enough to command observation, somebody 
with whom we are brought into contact is feeling the 
force of our influence, and either contracting injury or 
being surely lifted upward. “Jn all things,” says 
the Apostle, “showing thyself a pattern of good 
works:” how many have noticed the pattern will 
probably be only understood when the secrets of all 
hearts are revealed. It is distressing at times to 
notice how little regard some parents pay to the 
power of example, giving way to fits of passion theim- 
selves, yet holding up to an ill-tempered child the 
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beauty of patience; or insisting on the virtue of truth 
while full of shifts and evasions——and in too many 
cases, the little creatures thus rebuked have really 
inherited the vices of which their parents complain. 
It has been said that a parent, giving his children 
good instruction and a bad example, brings them 
food in one hand and poison in the other—which is 
likely to prevail? The old fable is not without its 
lesson, even in the present enlightened age: “ How 
very badly my poor children are walking !” said a 
crab, in great distress of mind. 
and talk, yet I notice nothing but crookedness.” 
—“ Ah, my friend,” said a listener, “if you so 
earnestly wished your children to walk straight, 
why have you always walked crookedly yourself ?” 


“T scold and reason 

















“ILLUMINATED 


SCRIPTURES.” 

A fitting name for the wild flowers of the prairies, 
interlacing lanes, hill-sides, and hedges with their 
beauty now! Is not the voice of God amid them as 
we journey by the way, and find them down among 
not His 
smile upon them, as in perpetual worship they lift up 
their tiny hands ? 


the grass, “‘a wilderness of sweets”? Is 


Expectant of the golden rays, the 
dew, they wait with shining faces—daisies, cowslips, 
periwinkle, harebells, kingcups, and a fair myriad of 
their kindred—and receiving Heaven's gifts, they 
spend their life in cheery, patient bloom. The dark- 
ness falls, earth is at rest, the birds are hushed ; but 
the wild flowers are watching still, trembling senti- 
nels sometimes, and sometimes bowed with tears, 
but casting on the breezes of the night a whisper 
yet of Heaven’s care, like sweet souls in the shadow 
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that abide His ministers of peace. How children 
love the wildflowers! Their hands go out instinctively 
to clasp the emblems of eternal hope and youth; 
and the mourner seeking solitude is consoled as they 
smile up at him in resurrection glory. Far from the 
highway, where scarce a footstep treads, there are 
masses of golden-eyed buds amid the moss, so beau- 
tiful that we wonder why angel hands have sown 
them where their life seems all in vain. No such 
marvelling, oppress their 
bloom ; they have cheer for al! who need it, and if 
no one lists their whisper, then, turning to the light, 
they shine for Heaven alone ; and by-and-by, when 
their gentle work is done, He who understands the 
secrets of their being, and why He kept them there, 
will lay them quietly to rest. Bloom on, wild, scattered 
flowers! reflect the sun and sky, and broadly spread 
your rainbow wings—the seal and guerdon of the 
everlasting Love that would not leave life’s wayside 
comfortiess, 


no probiems of doubt 


FROM THE MINE OF PITY. 


The poet tells us that the brightest gem is the 
sacred tear, drawn by hand from the 
mine of Pity. “We want people to feel with us 
more than to act for us,” says a great writer, but to 


God’s 


some it seems far easier to employ their energies 
rather than their sympathy. How many a sick- 
nurse, bustling and capable, seems nearly all hands 
and vezy little heart! We have been cheered by the 
remarks in “ Hospital Sisters” (J. and A. Churchill), 
a book written by the matron to the London Hos- 
pital : here stress is laid on the nerves of the patient 
and the patient’s friends, and the sufferer seems to 
a “case,” but as a fellow- 
creature, lonely, anxious, The 
remarks that the visitors to the patient, 
seemingly most unattractive—the gruff voice, the 


be considered not only as 
and needing cheer. 
writer 


heavy footfall—may do much to diminish his depres- 
sion, and the patient’s anxiety for his friends should 
by no means be disregarded. Then gentle words 
are added as to breaking the news, that the beloved 
one has been taken away, to those who are left 
behind ; the matron rightly remarks that the very 
tenderness of sympathy which shrinks from bearing 
the news of bereavement fits the heart to speak to 
the heart of the Sick-nursing, at its 
highest, must be something beyond routine, however 


mourner. 

trained and efficient this may be. We welcome words 
whichseek to inspire the hospital ministrant with blest 
compassions, drawing close the bond of brotherhood. 


“BLUE-EYED HOURS.” 

The summer months that bring the fair blue skies, 
the roses, and the sunlit brooks, will welcome throngs 
of children and young people to the grassy meadows 
and fresh breezes. There is no need to strive for 
silence in the Sunday-school, when it is time to 
make the announcement of the annual excursion ; aud 
for several Sundays previous the attendance has been 





























so much improved that the experienced teacher 
shakes his head knowingly, and has hard work 
sometimes to resist the importunities of juveniles 


“THE QUIVER” 


QUESTIONS. 

71. What description does the prophet Hosea 
give of Jacob's sojourn in Mesopotamia ? 

72. Who summoned all the prophets of Baal to 
Mourt Carmel ? 

73. What 
Elijah ? 

74. What example of 
our Lord mentions as practised by the heathen, is 
found in the Old Testament ? 

75. What remarkable warning of Our Blessed 
Lord te St. Peter is mentioned only by St. Luke ? 


is mentioned as tue birthplace of 


“vain repetition,” which 


76. In what way may we account for the exist- 
ence on Mount Carmel of the altar which Elijah 
repaired ? 

77. What proverb was used by Ahab King of 
Israel, to Benhadad King of Syria, in answer to his 
threat of war ? 

78. Who is supposed to have heen the servant of 
Elijah who was with him on Mount Carmel ? 

79. What the Chief 
Priests of the esteem in which John the Baptist was 


testimony Was given oy 


held by the Jewish people ? 
80. 


Colossze ? 


What 
Quote passage. 


companion of St. Paul was born at 


THE QUIVER. 









who are not in strict justice entitled to a treat-ticket, 
It must be confessed that to a very large extent just 
now Sunday-school justice is tempered with mercy, 
but a degree of caution is rightly employed with 
regard to those thoughtful young people who regu- 
larly patronise school after school in the summer, 
and happen to fall into the various renks just 
in time to take part in each particular treat. 
who have never tried to manage one of these execur- 
sions have no notion of the consideration, activity, 
and energy necessarily employed to make all things 
work successfully. As a rule, our treats are likewise 
the subject of special prayer, which, combined with 
open-eyed efforts, must be the reason why we hear 
of so few accidents in compzrison with the multitudes 
taken out. 


Those 


A GOOD IDEA. 

An excellent idea, worked out with care, and kept 
within a may be found in 
“Scientific Illustrations and Symbols” (Dickenson, 
London), compiled from a number of authorities by 
a Barrister of the Inner Temple, who has sought to 
bring together a good many scientific facts and de- 
ductions in which are mirrored moral and spiritual 
truths. Many of the paragraphs are very striking, 
and the compilation is likely to prove most helpful 
to ministers and other diligent students of the Divine 
Word. 


reasonable compass, 


BIBLE CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 435, 

61. “Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine 
eyelids look straight before thee.” (Prov. iv. 25.) 

62. Hab. i. 5; Acts xiii. 41. 

63. “1 will make nations of thee, and kings shall 
come out of thee.” (4ienesis xvii. 6.) 

64. The redeemed are spoken of as singing the 
“song of Moses” and the Lamb. (Rev. xv. 3.) 

65. Isaiah, Daniel, and 
Matt. iii. 3; ii. 17; xxiv. 15; xii. 39.) 

66. Achar, who transgressed God’s commandment 
(1 Chron. ii. 7.) 


Jeremiah, Jonah, (St. 


at the conquest of Jericho, 


67. He went through all the country, and set 
judges over the chief cities, giving them strict 


injunctions to deal truly, justly, and honestly with 
the people. (2 Chron. xix. 4—7.) 

63. Every morning and evening, according to the 
commandment given by Moses, (St. Luke i. 9; 
Exodus xxx. 7, 8.) 

69. The thong with which the shoe was fastened 
to the foot. (St. Luke iii. 16.) 

70. It was a small village situated on a rocky 
height nearly two miles eastward of Jerusalem, from 
which it was separated by the Mount of Olives, 


(St. Matt. xxi. 17.) 
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MAKING 


|N East London layman, meeting 
his incumbent at eight o’clock 
one morning, was surprised to 
hear that he had spent the 
whole of the previous night 
in walking the streets. He 
. ss } would possibly have been still 
more surprised had he known 
that, of the rector’s four companions, one was a 
solicitor and a Churchman, one a city missionary, 
the third a philanthropist widely known, and 
the fourth a young Noneconformist whose days 
were passed in hard and trying toil. They had 
heen seeking from the highways and hedges 
those either sex who are to 
found wearily tramping the streets all the night 
through, in certain quarters of London. A com 
mon love for souls unites in rescue-work men of 
divers creeds ; amidst its difficulties and dangers 
they forget to ask where they differ, and only 
remember the call of a common Master 
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wanderers of be 


MATCH-RBOXES : 





A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


The midnight campaign is a typical method 
of reseue-work. In the long, dreary nights of 
winter, however deep the snow may lie, however 
keenly the wind may blow, there are always men, 
women, and children, who for lack of shelter 
must walk the streets. 

The majority frequent certain parts of the 
metropolis, notably the east and west, where you 
may find them singly and in groups pacing the 
streets, crouching in doorways, and huddling 
together in convenient corners. I have seen upon 
a winter’s night, when the trodden snow lay thick 
upon the ground, an entire family wandering 
aimlessly along—children holding the mother’s 
gown, the father carrying another in his arms 
wrapped in his wife’s old shawl ; and once there 
came from such a bundle a cry like that of a 
starving babe. 

There are young men too, growing lads, and girls 
of all ages, crouching together in ragged groups 
where shelter is promised from wind and rain. 
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Night favours the worker. Those who in the 
light of day would meet kindly remonstrance or 
proffered help with indifference or contempt are 
less bold in the darkness and comparative solitude 
of night. In the case of those not long given to 
vice, a time for reflection has come, and the mind 
is easily led back to days of purity and upright- 
ness. But the practised eye of an experienced 
worker enables him to tell at a glance the case 
most likely to repay his care. Some, indeed, of 
the wanderers are neither ignorant nor vicious. 
They may be men who have left a country home in 
search of work ; or a family homeless because the 
rent can no longer be found; or even lads of 
respectable parentage, who have run away from 
home. Yet experience says, that unless help soon 
comes, their absorption into the criminal or pauper 
class is but a work of time. 

But it is not at midnight, nor in the open 
street alone, that the rescue worker pursues his 
search. Much is done, especially by clergy and 
authorised laymen who know their districts, in 
careful room-to-room visitation. It is difficult, 
however, to keep even a small area under con- 
stant supervision of this kind. The population 
changes day by day. You may mount a staircase 
in search of a family visited a week before, and 
be told by their neighbour that “the good lady 
went away last Toosd’y.” The recorded cases of 
one week are succeeded by new sets in the next, 
and so the visitor is not always permitted to 
work his problems fully out. But whether the 
faces be new or old, he nearly always finds a 


welcome. The vicious and ignorant are not 
necessarily surly ruffians and tipsy viragos. 


When in prosperity they are often courteous 
after their manner, and in distress are fully alive 
to sympathy. The visitor who will grope his 
way up dark flights of ruinous stairs, until he 
reaches the close room, where an old bedstead, 
an equally old table, and possibly a pair of 
chairs only to be sat upon with proper caution, 
constitute the furniture supplied by the landlord, 
will usually find a ready welcome when his 
errand is known. If any of the occupants are at 
work, he does not expect them to cease at his 
coming. The wife or children may be making 
match-boxes, and the husband working in wire, 
concocting sweetstuffs, “ translating” old boots, 
or making cheap toys. In any case the stranger 
will be offered the best chair, and will have a 
full opportunity of explaining his message at 
length. Here he can talk face to face with his 
host without bystanders embarrassing either 
party by their presence or the frank comments 
characteristic of the ‘class. 

In the common lodging-houses it must of neces- 
sity be otherwise. The visitor who pushes open 
the door and finds himself in the semi-darkness 
of a large kitchen cannot hope to talk confi- 
dentially with any single member of the throng. 
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He may plan an early meeting at the parish- 
room or mission-hall, but in the kitchen, with all 
around staring 4t the visitor as though he were 
some arrival from another world, these private 
ministrations are almost impossible. But other 
work supplies their place. In East London there 
are comparatively few common lodging-houses in 
which as Sunday afternoon or evening comes 
round some Christian workers do not appear 
at a fixed hour to conduct their service. The 
union of lodging-house workers, presided over 
by the rector of a great parish, includes about 
one hundred members of either sex, gathered 
from the ranks of Churchmen and Nonconformist 
workers alike. A large district has been carefully 
mapped out, and the services assigned to distinct 
bands. At such a service we may address, per- 
haps, a hundred men, the majority of whom 
listen with an attention distinctly more fixed and 
earnest than that of the average congregation in 
church, As the workers strike up some well- 
known hymn, it will be found that many of the 
lodgers can join therein without the aid of a 
book. Possibly they have learned it in prison; 
but it is equally possible that the outcast of to- 
night was an honest man not long ago, and has 
not forgotten the lessons of earlier days. In the 
bright evenings of summer a service in the open 
air is usually preferred to one in the thick, 
fetid air of the kitchen. Strangers to the 
quiet, steady work of this kind may be surprised 
to learn the localities in which such services are 
held undisturbed. I have seen two open-air 
addresses proceeding at the same time in the 
notorious Flower-and-Dean Street, a thorough- 
fare which, although somewhat sweetened by recent 
demolitions, still contests for the honour of being 
the worst street in London. On the verge of 
the same parish an open-air service has for years 
been carried on every Sunday morning, under a 
railway arch, with almost the same regularity as 
that at the churches and chapels. Its neighbour- 
hood to a great Sunday fair is productive of 
occasional incidents disconcerting to the inex- 
perienced, 

One morning the speaker stopped abruptly in 
the middle of a sentence. A lad in front of him 
had snatched the watch of a bystander from his 
pocket, and vanished in the throng. On another 
occasion, the ring of listeners was broken up by the 
advent of two plain-clothes constables with a 
culprit in their charge. Just as the attendant 
crowd joined that of the service, a combined 
movement was made. Prisoner and captors were 
hustled against the wall until the police lost hold 
of their prey. Other constables were soon upon 
the scene, and the crowd rushed tumultuously 
down a by-street, shouting “ Stop thief!” with 
unanimous zeal as they went. At its end they 
turned abruptly and laughed in the faces of the 
perspiring constables, for the culprit had slipped 
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Work AMONG THE HiGuwaAys AND HEDGES. 


quietly away in quite another direction. Often, 
too, as the workers circulate quietly amongst the 
crowd, giving here and there an attractive leaflet, 
they meet with some listener disposed to hear 


Tuite 


MV 


THE TOY-MAKER: A 


more. In one case a young and modest orphan 
girl, who had trudged to London alone, was 
happily thus drawn into conversation on the day 
of her arrival. 

But the midnight campaign, the room-to-room 
visitation, the lodging-house and open-air services, 
are but a few of the means used to bring in the 
wayfarer from the highways and hedges. Many 
clergy have a parish-room, to which numbers of 
the destitute daily resort for advice and help. 
Other workers are responsible for services in 
casual wards, and refuges, or amidst the crowd 
of patients waiting their turn at hospitals and 
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dispensaries. There are night-schools, too, for 
adults and children, and many other agencies 
more or less familiar to the world. 

The classes sought to be influenced by these 


SKETCH FROM LIFE, 


organisations are many, but some have a special 
claim for help in which the public at large must 
bear a part. Such a class are the discharged 
prisoners of all ages, who are day by day 
found returning to their old homes or haunts. 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies offer their counsel and — 
help, which is in some cases refused from a variety 
of motives. Many of those who reject such aid 
resort at once to their clergy, or, failing in un- 
assisted efforts to obtain work, seek out the 
prison chaplain, and ask his guidance. Any local 
worker, even when assured of the suppliant’s 
resolution to lead a changed life, is often at a 
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loss for the means to help him. Some men, 
supplied with a little capital, embark upon their 
old trade of fruit and fish hawkers. Such a case, 
aided one week with a few. shillings, has been 
known soon afterwards to return in triumph to 
exhibit before his clerical friend the beauty and 
pace of his newly purchased donkey and “ barrow.” 
But for many men it is impossible to obtain work 
unless the public lend their help, and that help 
is often denied. It may be deemed just that 
when men of honesty can with difficulty find 
work, the applicant with a stain upon his name 
should fare still worse. Yet Christianity and 
common sense alike demonstrate the necessity of 
giving a place for repentance to all who seek it. 
Society, in declining to help its own failures, is 
preparing for its own punishment by ensuring 
their return to a life of sin. Take the case of a 
man who, after serving his first sentence, appealed 
to a former master for work. On confessing that 
he had been justly punished, the ex-prisoner was 
at once ejected from the office. A surer incentive 
to continuance in sin could scarcely be devised, 
In some cases not employers only, bit even work- 
men, set themselves against the penitent, and 
refuse to tolerate his presence. Happily, however, 
most of the ex-convicts are accustomed to the work 
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A STORY OF 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
FORGETTING, 


“ The heart that has truly loved 
never forgets.” 





. GNES, I mean to forget!” 
& said Keith, looking up as 
of their 
unclosed, and Agnes came 
in. 

It was a small, white- 
draped room, as much like 
their old oneatthe Rectory 
as the Dower House could 
furnish, and through the 
lattice came the 
sweet warm breath of a 
lovely summer day, but 
Keith was kneeling by a 
fire that certainly was not 
rendered necessary by the 
The grate was full of the thin black film 
that burnt paper leaves, and in her hand was a 


the door room 


open 


weather. 


photograph of Mr. Heathcote, which she seemed 
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of navvies or labourers, and so have less difficulty 
in finding occupation. Yet we can testify that 
their gratitude for help is no less real and their 
change of life no less decided than in other cases, 

There is still another way in which the public 
can aid this class. The prisoner may leave a 
wife and family behind him; in punishing the 
guilty the innocent also suffer. The “house” is 
indeed open, but where there is a home it is of 
the utmost importance, for the prisoner’s sake no 
less than his family’s, that it should not be broken 
up. Recognising this, many a wife struggles 
gallantly on. Neighbours will sometimes help, 
and one old woman, whose husband was sent to 
prison for six months, kept the home together by 
the aid of a younger neighbour, who volunteered 
to sell her goods in the streets as well as his 
own. Here, then, is a field in which Christian 
ladies might render invaluable help to their 
sorely tried sisters. 

The work has its failures no less than its 
triumphs; but when one sees a man of general 
notoriety casting aside his old habits, living for 
years an orderly, sober, Christian life, and facing 
death with perfect faith, one cannot but feel that 
many disappointments are more than compensated 
for by the joy of that one soul. 
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CONFLICT. 


about to drop into the flames that flickered feebly 
through the remains of his own letters. 

“Ah!” cried Agnes, with an involuntary gesture 
of repression and almost of remonstrance. “It is 
very good of you, Keith—but do you think you 
can?” 

“T think that I will!” said Keith, letiing the 
little brown picture drop from her fingers, and walk- 
ing resolutely to the window, perhaps that she might 
not see it scorch, and shrivel, and curl in the flames 
as if it were a sentient thing. Agnes came and put 
her arm round her tenderly. She feared another of 
the exhausting fits of weeping that had marked 
Keith’s convalescence; but her eyes were dry and 
bright, and her lips steady. There was something 
pathetic in the hard-won calm. Her cheeks were 
flushed, and in her aspect was a kind of exaltation 
and excitement that reminded Agnes of her child- 
hood’s enthusiasms; and the resemblance was in- 
creased by the short golden curls that blew about 
her forehead as she stood by the open casement. 

“T have been thinking a good deal lately,” said 
Keith, “and I am sure I am right. I don’t think 
life was given me to spend in fretting, and I don’t 
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mean to do it. I mean to forget Paul, if I can. 

And if I can’t, at least it can all be as if I had 
forgotten. I am well now, and I will not sit down 
and wring my hands and whine.” 
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Do you remember Mr. Conway’s sermon last Sun- 
day ?” 

“About the stones of the Eaifice ?” 

“Yes ; and what he said about the circumstances 








“In her hand was a photograph of Mr. Heathcote.”—p. 516. 


“T am sure you don’t do that.” 

“T have done it more than I ever mean to do 
again, It won’t be easy, I daresay Her voice 
broke for a moment, but she went on, with a little 
indignant stamp at her own weakness—“ It won't 
be easy, I know. I believe I feel as people do 
when they have lost a limb. It is as if part of me 
had been cut away, but I’ll find a crutch somehow. 





it night be.” 


of our lives being the fashioning, the shaping, and 
carving by the hand of Providence to fit us for our 
for the one particular. work that was ours 





places 
and no one else’s.” 

“ T remember.” 

“And that if we were rebellious it was only un- 
fitting ourselves for that one special work, whatever 
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“Yes,” said Agnes, kissing the oeautiful face, on 
which the light of new and earnest purpose was 
shining. 

“Tt set me thinking,” said Keith simply ; “and it 
does seem as if you and I were called away from the 
things that make other women’s lives. We have 
had to give it all up—first you and then me—and 
there must be some reason for it.” 

It was the elder sister who was weeping now, not 
the younger. Keith went on in low, steady tones, 
with earnest, abstracted gaze :—‘‘I thought I would 
ask God to show me my work, and then it seemed to 
come over me suddenly that it was lying to my hand 
all the while. I was lying half-awake, for I had 
been dreaming about papa, and I could not get his 
dear face out of my mind, and suddenly it seemed as 
if I understood. That is my work: to save him. 
Oh, Agnes ! Agnes ! you will not agree—you do not 
feel as I do about it—but I will never give it up!” 

Agnes could not speak ; she was too distressed. 
It seemed to her all so visionary and impracticable. 
But how could she say so? She could not damp 
Keith’s ardour, nor cast the shadow of her own hope- 
lessness on the fond illusion in which her sister 
seemed to be recovering happiness and hope. No 
doubt Keith was right in her application of Mr. Con- 
way’s sermon. They might well believe themselves 
set apart; and called for some special work—perhaps 
for such as Mr. Conway spoke of, at St.) Bede’s—but 
she was too firmly persuaded of her uncle’s good faith 
and the infallibility of the doctors, to share Keith’s 
feelings about their unhappy father. She looked at 
her sister with wonder, not unmixed with pity, as 
Keith repeated firmly— 

“No, I will never give it up. That is my work, 
and if you will not help me, I must do it alone.” 

“ Help you ?” said Agnes tenderly. “ What is there 
we could do if I were ever so willing to help? I am 
willing. There is nothing I would not do for you— 
orhim. But what is there that we can do?” 

“Don’t you think a way will be made if we are 
patient andin earnest ?” said Keith. “Don’t you think, 
if it is our work, we shall be shown how to do it ?” 

“ Yes,”said Agnes, “I do. And if you undertake 
it in that spirit, Keith, I do not think you ean go far 
wrong. But you know that grandpapa used to say 
that when people are very much in earnest, and very 
eager about things, there is always a danger of taking 
their own wishes for God’s will.” 

“Yes, [I know; and [ don’t want to do anything 
wild or foolish: only to wait and see, and make that 
our aimalways. And if I do that I shall not be 
likely to waste any more time in regrets or repinings. 
I see now that if 
things had been as—as they were to have been this 
Easter—it might have been a hindrance to this. I 
ought not to have thought of Paul, or of being happy, 
Oh, Agnes ! think 
of it: in the sunshine that shines for all of us but 
him——” 

Keith had 


I have wasted too much as it is. 


while he is ‘sick and in prison.’ 


worked herself up to an agony of 
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passionate distress that threatened to bring on one 
of the hysterical attacks her illness had left in 
its train, but she conquered herself by a strenuous 
effort. 

“T will not waste my strength,” she gasped. “TI 
shall want it all for him!” 

“ Have you thought of anything?” Agnes asked, 
when she was a little calmer. “Have you made 
any plans, Keith ?” 

“No ; only that I have made up my mind to 
see him. I will not be kept away by Uncle Joe 
nor anyone else. I could see that Dr. Merton 
thought it strange we had none of us been near 
him.” 

“He said it was necessary in some cases.” 

“T know he did. But he looked surprised, as if 
he did not think it was necessary in this. You 
thought I was too ill to know or notice anything— 
but I heard all he said about papa.” 

“But what is it you mean to do?” said Agnes 
anxiously. 

“IT don’t know yet—I told you I had made no 
plans. I only thought of it last night, you know; 
but I believe I shall be shown a way in time.” 
She looked so trustful and content that Agnes could 
only kiss her, and refrain from saying how wild 
a scheme she thought it, and how certain to end in 
failure and disappointment. They would be bitter 
enough when they came; but meanwhile, what might 
not the unsubstantial hope do towards restoring 
Keith’s spirits and completing her recovery ? 

It seemed as if it did all she could have hoped, 
and more. Utterly crushed and prostrated as Keith 
had been by the rupture of her engagement and the 
discovery of Paul’s opinions, she seemed now to 
rally from the blow with a fortitude and energy that 
surprised as much as it delighted the sister who had 
watched by her bed, and nursed her through the first 
feeble stages of returning life and strength. She 
took up all her old duties, and went through them 
with unflagging cheerfulness and patience. To be 
gay was perhaps more than could be expected of 
her, but at least she was not melancholy, and Agnes 
could almost have thought that Paul Heathcote was 
forgotten, if she had not found Keith one day 
erying as if her heart would break over a little 
photograph of St. Augustine and Monica, which 
Mrs. Heathcote had given her. 

“Ts it wise to remind yourself?” Agnes asked. 
“Put it away, dear, if you will not burn it like the 
rest.” 

“Oh no, no!” Keith cried. “ I could not bear it 
but for this. We agreed to pray for him together, 
and I am glad to have this, or I might lose hope. I 
am not often so foolish as this,” she added, as she 
put away the photograph, “but there can be no 
harm in thinking of him so—and indeed I do not at 
other times,” 

It was a glimpse of Keith’s inner life at which the 
elder sister could only wonder and admire. If 
Keith’s trial had been more severe than her own— 
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and Agnes owned that to know her lover unworthy 
was the bitterest separation—she had come through 
it stronger in faith and patience, and in the serenity 
that only comes from entire acceptance. Agnes felt 
that she could not achieve, she could not even 
emulate it herself: the most she could do was to 
submit, and though Mr. Conway had shown her the 
“higher lesson of consent,” and she had learnt to 
set it before her as the hope that held the secret of 
peace, she was painfully aware that she was as yet 
far from having fully learnt it. She had not for- 
gotten—she was 1.0t sure thet she even wished to 
forget—Guy Russell. It wes true that he could 
never be anything to her; but must not her life 
be all the richer for having known him, and 
all the more worthy for the remembrance of one 
who seemed to her almost the ideal of goodness ? 
But even if she had wished to forget him, she 
knew that she could not. The thought of him 
ran through her life like a strand of gold in a fabric 
of duffle-grey ; the mere sound of his name brought 
the colour to her cheek, and made the day on which 
she heard it stand out from other days, as a ring in 
which a jewel is set stands out from those not thus 
adorned. 

It was seldom that she heard of him. Mrs. 
Berners and Keith both avoided the subject, and 
though he wrote occasionally to Mrs. Berners, the 
letters were not discussed. They were, indeed, 
business letters, stiff and formal and short, and 
usually concluding with, “ My sister joins me in kind 
remembrances to all.” 

Agnes’s lip trembled the first time she read the 
conventional message. Did she want remembrances, 
and especially remembrances in which Mrs. Tracy 
joined? It would perhaps have been difficult to say 
what she did want. Not his love, for she had re- 
jected it, and she could not wish him to cherish a 
feeling that could only bring him pain. No, she did 
not want his love, she assured herself, but certainly 
she did not want his “ kind remembrances.” Silence 
would have been infinitely preferable, she thought, 
until — Mrs. Berners’ affairs being at last quite 
settled—silence fell on the chilling correspondence, 
as night falls on the dark of a winter’s day. Silence, 
while the Easter bells were ringing and the world 
was gay with flowers ; silence, while the chestnuts 
unfurled their green fans and reared their creamy 
blossoms in the walk they had paced together; silence, 
while the lilaes scented the air again, and the night- 
ingales rejoiced in Farley Copse. She felt. sometimes 
as if she could hardly bear the contrast between this 
year and last—as if there was a mockery in the sun- 
shine and the verdure of the time, in the bloom and 
sweetness and song that recalled the happiness that 
would never more be hers. She grew nervous and 
despondent, starting at any unexpected sound, and 
sleeping so badly, that Keith would have spoken to 
Mrs. Berners about it, but that her grandmother's 
failing health made them both instinctively avoid 
bringing any trouble or anxiety before her. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
TWO SUNSETS. 
“It may be in the evening, 
When the work of the day is done, 
And you have time to sit in the twilight, 
And watch the sinking sun.” 
IT was the 14th of July—a date that one of the 
sisters remembered all her life—that Keith came into 
the garden, where Agnes was sitting resting after 
the heat of the day. 

“T wonder if grandmamma is well enough for us 
both to leave her to-night, Agnes? I have just seen 
Dolly, and she wants us to go up Sandford Down 
and see the sun set.” Keith looked quite bright and 
eager about it; there was a note of pleasant ex- 
pectation in her voice, and the cheerful animation of 
her manner contrasted with her sister's listless and 
indifferent reply. 

“We could go, I should think, if you care about 
it. But isn’t it too far for you? You have not 
been such a long walk yet.” 

“That is no reason I never should. But if you 
don’t want to go, it does not matter,” said Keith, 
with such evident disappointment that Agnes roused 
herself to assent. 

“We will go,” she said decidedly. ‘“ Grand- 
mamma said Mr. Conway was coming in to read to 
her, so it will be a good opportunity.% 

“T wonder if he will think so?” 

“ Keith!” 

“ Well,” said Keith calmly, “one can’t shut one’s 
eyes to such very self-evident things. It will do 
him all the good in the world to find you flown to- 
night. I daresay he thinks he comes to see grand- 
mamma, but she knows better, and so do I.” 

Perhaps Agnes did too, but she would not admit it, 
even to herself, and there was enough in Mrs. Ber- 
ners’ health to account for her pastor’s frequent visits, 
at least, to those who wished to find no other reason 
for them. There was, perhaps, little change in the 
frail old lady from day to day, but looking back even 
a month or two, they knew that she had changed. At 
Christmas she had been able to read prayers in the 
morning—a duty she had undertaken since her hus- 
band’s death—and now she seldom came down before 
twelve o’clock. The absence from church that had 
been so unusual three months ago as to excite Miss 
Conway’s fears was now the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. She had not been at all since Easter Day ; 
and though Agnes and Keith shrank from comment- 
ing on the change, the villagers were less reticent, 
and were outspoken in their sympathy and regret. 

“* Much the same’ is an ill sound when it’s all one 
ever hears,” said Mrs. Jolliffe, who stopped the Miss 
Marches to ask after Mrs. Berners that evening, when 
they were setting out for their walk with Dorothy 
Conway. “It’s always ‘much the same,’ but she 
isn’t the same for all that. She hasn't been at 
church since Easter, and it’s my belief that before 
another Easter comes round it’s in the churchyard 
she ‘ll be, instead of in the church.” 
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“Waiting for her own Easter Day,” said Dolly, 
Tt isa 
peaceful thought, and I do not believe she would 


as she saw that the girls could not speak. 


wish it otherwise.” 

“ Life’s precious, miss, even when you comes to be 
old and bed-ridden,” said Mrs. Jolliffe practically. 
“Tm not meaning as Mrs. Berners won't be ready and 
willing when her call comes, but as for wishing for 
it——” 

Mrs. Jolliffe shook her head emphatically. “It 7ll 
come svon enough, and too soon for them she leaves 
behind her,” said the good woman, dropping three 
deep curtseys as the girls passed on. 

It was difficult to bear a sympathy so blunt, but it 
made it more possible for Dolly to express the anxiety 
she and her brother had felt for some time past, 
and her companions could not but admit that they 
shared it. 

“ It is not illness—it is just a fading,” said Keith ; 
“and now grandpapa is gone, I do not think she 
minds,” 

“No,” said Agnes, and her eyes filled with tears. 
How gladly 
even as her grandmother 


They were tears of longing, not of pity. 
would she have | said, 
might— 
** Beyond the rising and the setting 
I shall be soon : 
Beyond the calming and the fretting, 
Beyond remembering and forgetting, 
I shall be soon.” 

She knew that the thought was morbid, and per- 
haps even wrong, but she had not elasticity to 
throw it off— The events of the last few months had 
told on her more than anyone quite perceived, and 
now that the strain of nursing and anxiety on Keith's 
behalf was over, she was feeling the inevitable re- 
action in a languor a’ d depression she could not 
overcome, She flagged sooner than Keith as they 
began to ascend the dewn, but she made no com- 
plaint, taking the f.tigue, as she was taking every- 
thing else, with a dull endurance that was too hope- 
less and dreary to be wholesome, and keeping pace 
with the others with a) effort that brought a flush to 
her cheeks, and made her pant for breath. 

She was glad when they left the road and turned 
on to the soft, short turf, where Dolly found a 
hundred new treasures, and was ready to pause at 
Miss Con- 


way had felt all the delight of new discovery in the 


every other step to gather and admire. 


common spring flowers the others knew so well, and 
now she rejoiced in the furze and heath, in the erim- 
of their childish 
days, and the tiny hawkweed she wanted to call a 


son-tipped trefoil, the “sheep’s-toe ” 


dandelion. She was full of curiosity at the dwarting 
of all the plants and flowers, which, as they neared 
the top, seemed to bury themselves in the short, fine 
grass, and were almost too altered for recognition. 
“Even the leaves change their shape, and are finer, 
and smaller, and narrower than down below,” said 
Dolly. “It is like walking in Lilliputia. The furze 
is the only thing that really flourishes.” 
The furze bushes were low, but though they were 
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past their first beauty. there was still what seemed to 


Dolly a blaze of blogm. There were sheep feeding here 
and there, lifting grave, foolish eyes to the intruders 
on their solitude, and shen resuming their browsing 
The soft 
their teeth as they cropped the grass 


in a leisurely and )usiness-like manner. 
swish of 
seemed the only sod, except the singing of the 
larks above. Little birds darted in and out of the 
furze, busy about their evening meal, but the larks 
soared up into the sunshine, and sang as if for them 
the vesper hour was sweeter than all the rest. 

And then, one by one, they dropped to their nests, 
and the silence grew closer and deeper, and seemed 
to enfold the down, as the shadows were enfolding 
the landscape below. The evening was clear and 
still, and the great vault of heaven faintly blue, but 
touched already with the grey of coming night. 
There were a few fleeey clouds, and the west was a 
pageant of purple and gold, crimsoning in the de- 
scending sun. 

Ardent botanist as Miss Conway was, there was a 
fascination in the scene that compelled her gaze. 
Sandford Down was the terminal spur of a long 
range of downs, and on three sides a vast expanse of 
richly wooded country spread itself before them. To 
their left was the village they had just leit, to the 
right the roofs and spires of Sandford Magna, and 
just below them Sandford Towers flashed its blank, 
tenantless windows in the setting sun. They could 
trace the winding of the little river that ran through 
the park, and the long white line of the railway, and 
further on a silver gleam on the horizon, that they 
knew must be the Thames, Between that and Sand- 
ford Towers was many a weoded hill, beautiful with 
all the varying tints of 
evening light, and in the purpling distance Agnes 


early leaf and softened 


could see amongst the trees the high white walls of 
Norwood Park. 

to bear the sight. 
taken that walk with Mrs. Tracy, never talked with 
Guy’s sister that autumn cay when Norwood Park 


She turned away her eyes, unable 
* . > 
If she had never seen them, never 


had been pointed out te ior, might she not even now 
have been Guy Russell's v ise ? 

She 
would not point out the ill-onened place to Keith, 


She shuddered and turned away her eyes. 


and she was relieved to see that both Keith and Dolly 
were absorbed in admiring the beauty of the view. 
They had found a place free from furze, and were 
half-sitting, half-lying, on the turfy slope. 

She was restless and 
and walked a little 


further up the down, with no object but to seek the 


Agnes did not join them. 


nervous unhinged, and she 


solitude that such feelings demand. Then she, too, 
sat down, wearied out, and looked at the sunset, 
and wondered if, somewhere, Guy might be looking 
at it too. 

It is always a curious sensation to look down on 
a sunset from a height, and watch the shadows 
creep upwards to our feet. As the last curve of gold 
dipped behind the distant woods, a sort of shiver 
seemed to run through the air, and the evening 
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became distinctly chilly. The silence that marks a 
solitary altitude has something oppressive even in 
the cheerful sunshine, but when that is withdrawn 


it becomes burdensome and almost weird. Agnes, 





“*T do not know how much Mrs. Tracy may have told you.” 


though only on the familiar top of Sandford Down, 
Was conscious of an uneasy excitement ; she wept 
without knowing why. She was not afraid—for 
what was there to be afraid of ?—but she was in the 
condition when slight and insufficient causes avail 


to awaken dread. She shivered, and drew her shawl 


more closely round her, and sat waiting for she knew 


hot what. She would have liked to call the others, 
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but she was disinclined to stir, to take the initiative, 
to disturb a mood pregnant with indefinite expecta- 
tion. 

Suddenly she started to her feet, and stood listen- 











p. 527. 


Was it, fancy, or 
trembling from 


ing, with wildly beating heart. 
had someone called ? 
head to foot, but the silence and stillness seemed 
She could even hear her own 


She was 


deeper than ever. 
heart beat. 
Almost she thought it a fancy, but again she 
heard her name— 
“* Nesta !” 
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Only one person had ever called her that. She 
looked round, eager, with wonder, 
thrilled to the depths of her soul; but no one was 
there. The low furze bushes could hardly have 
concealed a child; the down was wide, and bare, and 
blank. 


And then once more the cry rang out, and Agnes’s 


transported 


voice rose in a sharp and wailing answer. 

“Guy, Guy!” she cried, and stretched out her 
arms to the empty air, and fell fainting and sense- 
less to the ground. 

When she opened her eyes, Keith and Dolly were 
both bending over her in alarm, and Mr. Conway, 
who had come to meet them, was also there. 

“Tt is nothing—I am better,” said Agnes, stagger- 
ing to her feet. She could not explain, nor relate 
what had happened, and was only anxious not to be 
questioned. ‘I was tired,” she said, forcing her 
tones to steadiness ; “but I am all right now, and it 
will be easy going down-hill.” 

They were only half-satisfied, but there was a 
reason for haste that she had not yet heard. Keith 
and Dolly were hurrying on already, and Mr. 
Conway made her take his arm, and assisted her to 
follow at a pace certainly could not have 
accomplished alone. There was a gravity in his 
manner that would have struck her at any other 
time, but the little he said was on indifferent topics 
till they were almost at home. Then he looked at 
her with pitying tenderness, and said gently — 

“T have not told you yet how it was I came to 
meet you. Mrs. Berners is not so well. Dr. Onslow 
has seen her, and he says she has had a stroke.” 


” 


she 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
FROM ALP TO DOWN. 
““T hear a voice you cannot hear.” 


“Poor old Madam have had her eall,” said the 
sympathetic villagers, looking at the darkened blinds 
in Mrs. Berners’ room. But it was rather a warning 
than a call. Mrs. Berners did not die. The stroke 
was a slight one, and, however alarming as a possible 
precursor of other attacks, was not in itself as serious 
as had been at first supposed. She rallied from it 
rapidly, and when the first prostration was over her 
health seemed even better than before, and her wheel- 
chair was once more seen in the village, and even at 
church. Mrs. Jolliffe pronounced it—in confidence 
to her intimates—“‘a flash in the pan, like a candle 
afore it goes out,” but Dr. Onslow plumed himself 
on the triumph of his art, and Agnes and Keith 
rejoiced together without misgiving. 

“She has such a wonderful constitution,” they 
told Miss Conway, who had secret leanings towards 
Mrs. Joliiffe’s view. Dolly had seen too much of old 
age, of its brief sudden rallies and quick collapse, to be 
as hopeful as the girls, or even as the village doctor. 

“T wish it may be as lasting as they think,” she 
said to her brother. ‘“ We should miss Agnes and 
Keith even more than the dear old lady.” 
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“Miss them!” ejaculated Gilbert Conway. “ But 
surely that would not follow. You don’t mean that 
they would go away ?” 

“T don’t suppose they woéuld stay here if their 
grandmother were taken from them,” said Dolly 
quietly, and her brother looked at her with a wonder 
he could not disguise. 

How could she speak so calmly? To him it 
seemed as if it would be a calamity—a catastrophe 
almost too terrible to contemplate. What would 
Sandford—nay, what would life itself—be without 
that sweet and gracious presence, without the soft 
regard of pensive grey eyes, and the magic of a 
twilight smile ? 

And yet Dolly could speak of it in that cold- 
blooded and matter-of-fact way, as if it were a quite 
possible contingency ! 

It was a contingency that presented itself to Mrs. 
Berners even more cogently than to Dolly Conway. 
She was very placid and very brave, but she knew 
that her days were numbered, and the question of 
her granddaughters’ future was the only anxiety she 
had. It was even more evident to her than to 
Dolly that they could not remain in Sandford. How 
could they go on living in Guy Russell’s house, even 
if he were willing for them todo so? They would 
probably have to go to Shuttleby, though the ob- 
jections to that were almost as great. But she 
knew that so long as their father’s illness lasted 
they must be virtually dependent on their uncle, 
and she sighed as she wondered how Keith would 
bear that. 

“Poor Keith !” thought Mrs. Berners sadly; “ it 
will fall the heaviest on my yellow-haired lassie, I’m 
afraid. Beside her uncle, there are the Heathcotes 
in Shuttleby, and George Wentworth—and yet I 
don’t know where else they could go.” 

She was very tender over the two girls she might 
have to leave so much sooner than they thought, 
thinking of them, and praying for them, and weeping 
a little over the grief that she knew they would 
feel. 

“Tf only they had been happier in their prospects, 
and especially in their love!” she thought wistfully. 
“ Tf only i 

Unconsciously she uttered the last two words 
aloud, and Agnes looked up inquiringly. 

“* Tf only’ what, grandmamma ?” 

“ Ah, child!” said the old lady softly, “if only we 
could trust as we ought, is what one has need to say. 
How patient one learns to be with the impatience of 
the young, when one has lived out our threescore 





years and ten, and finds oneself faithless and im- 
patient still. 
believe half-fancying that I could have managed 
things better than they are for you—as if God did 
not know best! Yet I would like to have seen you 
a good man’s wife before I died—you, and my little 
Keith too.” 

She was silent a little, stroking the hand that lay 
in her own, and then she said— 


I was thinking and wishing, and | 
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“ T think sometimes we should have done our duty 
to you better if we had given you a different edu- 
cation—had taught you something that would enable 
you to be independent. But with your father’s 
practice there seemed no need.” 

“ And is there need now 

“No, no, my dear, not now—not yet. As long as 
I live your home is here,” said Mrs. Berners. But 
Agnes heard her murmur to herself, “It is after I 
think of-—after!” 

She told Keith what her grandmother had said, 
but Keith was not as much surprised as herself. 

“Tt is only what I expected,” said Keith. “I 
heard little things from Uncle Joe, and I do not 
believe there is enough for papa and us too. We 
shall have to do something, for I will never take 
anything from Uncle Joe!” ended Keith, all un- 
conscious that the “allowance” she was so proud 
to keep within came out of her uncle’s pocket. 

“T wish there was anything we could do here 
and now,” she said presently. “I believe, if we are 
to help papa we shall want money, and where is it 
to come from? If we were boys we could do a 
hundred things, but there is nothing for girls but 
governessing, and we could not leave grandmamma.” 

“No, indeed,” agreed Agnes. 

Keith puckered her brow into anxious wrinkles 
as she marched up and down the room. Suddenly 
she stopped. 

“ Agnes!” she cried, “I have it! 
poems !” 

“My poems?” repeated Agnes. She was flattered, 
but discomposed. It was very sweet of Keith to 
think they had any real value, but Agnes did not 
think she would like to publish the cherished 
thoughts of her most private hours. It was very 
sweet of Keith, but it was like saying to a mother 
in the stress of famine, “ There is your child!” 

“You would not mind it when it is for papa,” 
urged Keith; and Agnes promised at last, with more 
reluctance than she allowed to appear, that she 
would at least make the attempt. ‘“‘ Only I have no 
idea how to set about it,’she added ; “and indeed, 
Keith, they are not ” 

But how could she depreciate what Guy had 
praised ? 

“You need not affect modesty,” said Keith, laugh- 
ing at the pause she so little understood. “ Per- 
haps they are not as good as Tennyson’s——” 

“ Perhaps not, indeed!” 

“But they are a good deal better than balf the 
“Oh, 
Agnes, how nice it will be for you to have your share 
in helping papa! I shall feel as if it-was half your 
work, Come, turn out your desk! I know there 
are all sorts of things there.” 

“Just scribbles,” said Agnes modestly, turning out 
rather an untidy heap. 

Keith swept them all together, and began to tie 
them up. 

“ They are mine now,” she announced. “ You will 


9” 


’ 


There are your 





things one reads,” said the enthusiastic sister. 


have nothing more to do with them, except to pocket 
the cash.” 

“ But what are you going to do with them ?” 

“Mr. Conway will tell me. He knows all about 
that kind of thing. And he is a very good judge, too, 
I should say. He will know if they are worth it or 
not.” 

“Mr. Conway!” exclaimed Agnes. “ Surely you 
are not thinking of showing them to Mr. Conway ? I 
should not like that at all.” 

“Why not? If they are published anyone may 
read them, so why not Mr. Conway?” said Keith, 
with logic as unassailable as it was utterly uncon- 
vincing. For it is not the great impersonal public 
that any writer fears; it is the smaller circle 
of private friends who hold, or think they hold, the 
key to the cipher of all that is written “ between 
the lines,” who trace the sparkling waters to their 
springs of Marah, and recognise the graves on which 
the flowers have blown. 

3ut Keith was wilful and peremptory, and would 
not listen to remonstrance. She put her fingers in 
her ears, and ran off with her prize, and five minutes 
afterwards Agnes saw her going up the street, and 
turning inat the Rectory gate. 

When she came back she was provokingly reti- 
cent and mysterious. “ Yes, Mr. Conway had looked 
at them, and had seemed to like them. She had left 
it all in his hands, and he had promised to do what 
he could.” 

This was all that Agnes could get out of her, but 
in truth there was not much more to tell. 

“They are very delicate and graceful—just what 
one could fancy she would write,” Mr. Conway had 
said, looking up from the perusal of the papers Keith 
had brought him ; “but I am afraid you must not 
expect much from a pecuniary point of view. 
seldom pay the costof publishing, and if—as I under- 
stand you to say—your sister wishes to make a little 
money, she would do better to try the magazines. I 
know one or two editors, and would use such 
influence as I have.” 

It was rather a coming down from Keith’s 
visionary hopes. Her face fell so decidedly that 
Mr. Conway hastened to add: “It would be a 
beginning, you see, and perhaps an introduction to 
other things. But if you are still bent on green 
cloth or calf-limp, I will see my publishers, and find 
if there is any chance of making terms with them.” 

“Thank you,” said Keith gratefully. She looked 
with a kind of new and distant respect on the man 
who talked so easily of “‘my publishers” and of mak- 
ing terms with them, and had not the faintest sus- 
picion that this extravagant rector was telling himself 
that he should not grudge the expense, if it had to 
come out of his own pocket—as it probably would. 

But even without suspecting the humiliating 
truth, Keith was rather crestfallen, and was not 
inclined to be communicative. It was almost as 
much a surprise to her as to Agnes when one of 
the pieces Mr. Conway had sent to a magazine was 


” 


Poems 
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accepted, and the delighted Rector handed over a 
guinea, which Agnes declared she should never 
find in her heart to spend. She changed the 
Victorian sovereign and shilling for an actual guinea, 
and wore it on her watch-chain, to Keith’s great 
amusement ; but she spoilt half her sister’s pleasure 
by absolutely refusing to share the secret with any- 
one but herself and Mr. Conway. 

“ Not tell grandmamma or Dolly!” cried Keith, in 
incredulous amazement. She could not understand 
what objection there could be, and Agnes did not 
explain. To Keith the little poem seemed purely 
imaginary—a poetic fancy, that did great credit to 
her sister’s genius, but that was too entirely visionary 
to have any other foundation. 

It was called “ Sandford Down,” and was in fact 
a transcript of all that had happened to Agnes the 
night she had gone there with Dolly and Keith, and 
heard Guy’s voice in the silence of the falling night. 
She had written it that night as she watched by 
her grandmother’s side, and then had locked it 
hastily in her desk. It had been impossible not to 
write it, but it was still more impossible to show it, 
and if Agnes had remembered that it was with the 
papers Keith had carried off, she would certainly not 
have let it go. It was a relief to find that Keith had 
no suspicion of the truth, but she would not run the 
risk of acknowledging the authorship. She had no 
inclination to be catechised about it by her grand- 
mother, or to have Dolly’s acute eyes asking in- 
convenient questions, Very possibly it was all a 
fancy, born of the oppressive silence that seemed to 
grow every day more intolerable, but she did not 
think that either Mrs, Berners or Miss Conway 
would accept it as imagination in the sense in which 
Keith did. 

Was it imagination? she sometimes wondered. 
It had all seemed so real at the time. ‘“ Nesta— 
Nesta !” haunted her still, but she told herself it was 
idle to expect any explanation. Silence and dark- 
ness must be her portion in this life in all in which 
Guy Russell was concerned. 

It was so long now since they had heard of him, 
that it seemed a double shock when Mr. Conway 
brought the 7%imes to the Dower House one morning, 
and showed them a paragraph giving a brief account 
of an accident to a ‘ Mr. Russell and party ” 
Alps. 
were given, but enough was gathered from the ser- 
vants at the Towers to leave no doubt that it was 
Guy. “ Which I don’t rightly know when or wheer 
it were,” said the young under-gardener, who had 
brought the usual daily basket of fruit and flowers 
to the Dower House, and who had been pounced 
upon by Mrs. Berners’ maid to afford what informa- 
tion he could, “nigh on a ago, and some- 
wheres in furrin parts, but we never heerd on it 
till yesterday, and how much the Squire’s hurt is 
more nor any of us know. — Fell down a precipice, 
they say he did, and it’s a mortial mussy he weren't 
all of a jelly, and Mrs. Tracy too.” 


on the 
There were no details, and no other names 


month 


Something, it might be hoped, was to be discounted 
for the gardener’s love of the horrible, but enough 
remained to drive sleep from Agnes’s pillow, and to 
make Mrs. Berners send a letter to Guy, under cover 
to his lawyers. An answer came more quickly than 
they had ventured to hope, but it was from Mrs, 
Tracy, not from Guy :— 

“ Hotel du Mont-Cervin, Zermutt, August 8. 
“My DEAR Mrs. BERNERS,— 

“It is very good of you to be so concerned about 
Guy. I should have written at the time, if I had 
thought you would hear of his accident, but there is 
no keeping things out of the papers. Yes, we have 
both had a most providential escape, and dear Guy 
is still unable to use his hand. It happened on 
the 14th of last month, We had been up one 
of the spurs of the Matterhorn, and were coming 
back, when a rope gave way. Guy and one of the 
The rope snapped completely 
just below Guy, and the poor guide was lost ; above 
me the repe was so frayed that it seemed as if it 
Guy saw that the 
only chance for me was for him to let go, so he cut 
himself adrift, and we all thought he must be killed. 
Luckily he fell on to a ledge in the crevasse, and 
It was hours before 


guides were in front. 


would give way every moment. 


after some time was rescued, 
they could reach him, and he was half-dead with 
cold, and his wrist was broken, but the dear life that 
He was ill for 
some time ; the doctor said there was lung mischief 
from exposure, but all he suffers from now is ennzé, 
as they will not let him be moved at present. Luckily 
the Cholmondeleys are in the same hotel, and Myra 
is invaluable in helping me to nurse and amuse my 
invalid. 
with the Pickerings a year or two ago—a pretty 
little brunette, very bright and sp/rituelle, just Guy’s 
style. It is rather suggestive of a little romance, 
shut up here together as they are, but I would not 
interfere for the world. There is nothing I desire 
more than to see him switubly married.” 


is so precious to many was spared. 


Do you remember her? She was staying 


At any other time the studied little insult would 
have roused all Mrs. Berners’ wrath, but now she 
could think of nothing but Guy—of the peril he had 
been in, of the self-devotion he had shown, of the 
Mrs. 
Tracy could write of it with a calmness his Minnie 
could not imitate in reading the bald narrative. 

“So he cut himself adrift!” Mrs. laid 
down the letter and sobbed aloud. It was only on 
the second reading that she noticed Mrs. Tracy’s in- 
nuendoes, and the little sting with which they ended, 
the “suitably” that was underlined lest its point 
should be missed. 

“ And it was for her he risked his life!” she said, 
with a bitter little smile. And then she passed the 
letter to her granddaughters, and observed— 

“Tt is from Mrs. Tracy —you can believe as much 
of it, or as little, as you please!” 

Agnes read a few lines, and then rose and looked 


heroism that had so nearly cost him his life. 


Berners 
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round her a little wildly, and carried it away to finish. 
She could not help what they thought—she must be 
nlone to read a story like that. 

“How much of Mrs. Tracy’s letter do you believe, 
grandmamma ?” Keith asked later in the day. 

“ All the facts, and none of the inferences,” said 
Mrs. Berners drily. 

But her eyes followed Agnes wistfully, wondering 
what the girl thought who had loved him too well to 
marry him herself. 

“She bears it well, poor child,” thought the old 
lady, watching the fair, pale face on which even 
affection’s eyes could detect noadded shadow. ‘“‘ She 
is a good girl, and has all her mother’s pride to help 
her, too—but I fear she feels it more than she lets us 
see.” 

3ut Agnes had an armour of which her grandmother 
knew nothing. The date of Guy’s accident was that 
of the evening on which she had heard his voice on 
Sandford Down, and Mrs. Tracy’s letter had brought 
her only consolation and peace. It was a mere 
coincidence, no doubt—a mere trick of the imagi- 
nation, but it seemed an assurance of the forgiveness 
for which she longed, and brought a comfort that 
only those who have parted in anger can understand, 
And how proud she was of him, even while she 
shuddered at the peril he had been in, at the death 
he had so narrowly escaped! Was any man so good 
and noble as this, the man she loved, and who at 
least had loved her once? Surely the sorrow that 
could wear a crown like this, was better than the 
meagre joys of other women. 

It was about a fortnight later that Agnes was 
sitting musing over thoughts like these, when Keith 
rushed into the room, eager and breathless and 
dismayed. 

“Come at once!” she cried in tones that were wild 
with fear. “I think grandmamma wants you—I 
think she said, ‘ Agnes,’ but I cannot tell. There is 
something the matter, I am sure. She looks so 
strange, and I cannot understand what she says.” 

Agnes hurried to her grandmother’s side, and de- 
spatched a servant for Dr, Onslow. Onelookshowed 
her that this was the waiting horror that had loosed 
its hold once, only to strike with more deadly effect. 
Even before Agnes could reach her the inarticulate at- 
tempts at speech had ceased, and wh.n Dr. Onslow 
came it was only to tell them that all was already 
over, 

“A painless ending, and a happy one,” said Mr. 
Conway, as he stood by the weeping girls that night. 
* May we all be as ready when our own time comes.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
BY THE MATTERHORN. 
“Deep as first love, and wild with all regret.” 


THE news of Mrs. Berners’ death was no surprise to 
those who had seen the gradual decay »f nature, the 
gentle loosening of her hold on life, that had marke? 
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the last few months, but to Guy Russell it had all 
the force of a painful and unexpected shock. 

“Of course someone must tell Guy,” had been 
Agnes’s first waking thought the morning after. It 
was impossible to leave him in ignorance of his 
Minnie’s death, or to let him learn it only from a 
formal card, or from such communications as might 
pass between the servants at the Towers and those 
in attendance on Mrs, Tracy and her brother at Zer- 
matt; but Agnes found it still more impossible that 
she should write herself. It must be Keith, or Mr. 
Conway—and it ended in their both writing, the Rec- 
tor from a sense of the propriety of immediately 
acquainting Mr. Russell with his old friend’s death ; 
and Keith because her heart was full, and who was 
there who could sympathise with her so truly and 
entirely as Guy ? 

It seemed to Keith that Agnes’s sense of loss was 
swallowed up in an almost envious sense of their 
grandmother's gain; and she was not far wrong. 
How could Agnes mourn for one to whom Death had 
brought everlasting joy ? 

She did not put her thoughts into words, but she 
went about the house with a strangely peaceful 
countenance, now and then going softly into the 
darkened room, where lilies and stephanotis scented 
the air, and glimmered whitely on the whiteness 
of the sheeted bed. There was nothing in the 
peaceful figure lying upon it to disturb the peace 
that was filling her granddaughter’s heart. The 
face that Agnes stooped and kissed with reverent lips 
had all its old delicate loveliness, and wore a smile 
of more than earthly beauty, that soothed and com- 
forted, and lifted the watcher above the sorrows of 
earth to the higher regions of patience, and hope, 
and trust. Life might be long and hard, but as she 
stood by that quiet form, the Home before her seemed 
not very far away. 

“For Guy,” she whispered once, as she touched the 
cold lips with her own warm young ones, and then 
she turned away, and Keith met her outside and 
wondered at the exceeding sweetness of her smile. 

If Guy could have known that the farewell kiss he 
could not give himself was given for him, and given 
by Agnes March, he would perhaps have chafed less, 
and been less restless under the burden of enforced 
absence. He would fain have set out for England 
at onee, but the doctor scouted the idea of his travel- 
ling in his present condition, and Mrs. Tracy was 
firmly opposed to leaving Zermatt. There was no- 
thing in the “ little romance ” of which she had spoken 
to Mrs. Berners—or at least, she believed not—but 
Myra Cholmondeley’s brother was travelling with 
her, and had shown a praiseworthy appreciation of 
Mrs. Tracy’s charms, which s¢,,.ewhat blinded her to 
other people’s affairs. She was not at all unwilling 
to let Myra flirt a little with Guy if she liked. Mrs. 
Tracy knew her brother, and knew that there was no 
fear of anyone's replacing Agnes March in his affec- 
tions at present, or perhaps at all, and the friendship 
that seemed to have sprung up between them left 
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her so free to accept Lord Chilton’s attentions herself 
that it really seemed quite a fortunate, if not a provi- 
dential, occurrence. She was amused, not annoyed, 
when Guy shut himself up on the day of his old 
friend’s funeral, and Myra pouted at his absence, and 
flouted a meek, downy-lipped youth who flattered 
himself that he had “got a chance with the Chol- 
mondeley at last.” 

“Dear old lady! we shall miss her terribly,” said 
Mrs. Tracy, referring to the cause of Guy’s tempor- 
ary seclusion, and putting an embroidered hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, with scarcely a suspicion of 
insincerity. It was easy to forget her 
with Mrs. Berners, and even to feel quite tenderly 
towards her, now that the little, clever old lady 
could no longer plot on her granddaughter’s behalf, 
or stand in Eric’s way. 

“T was always so fond of dear Mrs. Berners!” said 
Mrs. Tracy, and Myra Cholmondeley knew too little 
to doubt her grief, or to guess how pleasantly it was 
tempered by the reflection that there was nothing 
further to be feared from the machinations that had 
never existed save in her own imagination, but in 
which she still firmly believed. 

“ Agnes March certainly cannot stop in Sandford 
now!” said Mrs. Tracy, in a tone that suggested 
triumph, and Myra looked up with awakened curio- 
sity. 

“ Agnes March--who is she?” she asked, but Mrs. 
Tracy was already scolding herself for indiscretion, 
and only answered briefly— 

“She is Mrs. Berners’ granddaughter.” 

“T thought there were two?” 

“Yes—she is the elder,” 


differences 


said Mrs, Tracy, won- 
dering at the interest in Myra’s tones, and regretting 


that she had ever mentioned Agnes to her. What 
if she should begin to speak of her to Guy? No- 
thing, however, could be less likely than that. The 


brilliant brunette who had at first been so willing to 
share Mrs. Tracy’s efforts to amuse her brother’s con- 
valescence, had grown curiously shy, and could 
scarcely be induced to join in the walks and drives 
Mrs. Tracy was always arranging, and in which Lord 
Chilton was sure to pair off with herself, while Myra 
was left to the care of Guy. She was very quiet as 
they took those lovely mountain rambles now, and 
Mr. Russell found the quietness much more to 
his taste than the gaiety that had not unseldom 
jarred on his burdened spirits. 

Perhaps he might have found it less to his taste if 
he had understood all that it implied, but he was 
not sufficiently interested in Miss Cholmondeley’s 
moods to speculate ~hout them. She had been al- 
most oppressively amusing and talkative, and now she 
was shy and silent as a school-girl—that was all he 
knew. It was a caprice, no doubt, but it was rather 
a pleasant change, and Guy did not concern himself 
as to its possible cause. Certainly, he did not dream 
that he was in any way responsible for it, nor that he 
had anything to do with it. He did not guess that 
Myra had become shy and silent because she had 


THE QUIVER. 


come to regard him with feelings she was anxious 
not to betray ; that she had ceased to flirt because 
she had learnt to love. 

The girl whose liveliness had been so overpowering, 
had altered curiously before they had been a month 
at Zermatt, but while the change pleased Guy and 
puzzled Mrs. Tracy, it astonished no one so much as 
Myra herself. She had been acute enough to see 
through Mrs. Tracy’s little schemes, and had only 
seemed to fall in with them because she knew it 
would please her brother, and a flirtation with so 
pleasant and gentlemanly a man as Guy Russell had 
seemed to offer an agreeable variation to mountain- 
eering, and was a pastime that could be dropped as 
easily as it was taken up. Butin the weeks they had 
spent together she had found the pastime considerably 
more dangerous than she had expected. It had been 
rather a one-sided flirtation, after all, the entire ab- 
sence of any corresponding intention on Guy’s part 
depriving it of much of the zest and stimulus essen- 
tial to success ; but there was a novelty in this that 
was not without its charm for Myra Cholmondeley. 
An acknowledged belle and a considerable heiress 
is apt to have wearied of adulation by the end of her 
second season, and it had been the spoilt beauty’s 
boast that she could bring to her feet any nian she 
pleased. But though she had had many lovers, there 
had been none that had touched her own heart ; the 
virgin citadel that had been stormed so often had 
surrendered to none, and Myra Cholmondeley at 
twenty-two was not only unwon, but was absolutely 
fancy-free. 

“It is not me they care for,” said Miss Cholmon- 
deley, arching her delicate brows half in amusement 
and half in scorn. ‘‘ How many of these despairing 
swains would waste another thought upon me if I 
were a poor governess, | wonder? How many of 
them would want to marry me if I were not the 
Honourable Myra Cholmondeley, and if my brother 
were not Lord Chilton ?” 

Perhaps it was the evident fact that Guy Russell 
did not want to marry her, in spite of these ad- 
vantages, that first attracted Myra to him. He was 
so cold with all his courtesy, so reserved with all his 
frankness, so sad, it seemed to Myra, under all his 
cheerfulness, that he piqued her curiosity as much as 
he satisfied her taste and compelled her admiration. 
And then there came the accident on the mountains, 
and Myra knew that he had saved her life no less 
than his sister’s at the risk of sacrificing his own. 
There were not wanting tongues to hint to the beau- 
tiful Miss Cholmondeley that some sentiment stronger 
than a brother’s must have had its share in prompt- 
ing the heroic deed, but Myra did not think so 
herself, gladly as she would have welcomed the 
flattering belief. A woman sometimes overlooks 
affection, and fails to see when she is loved, but if her 
own heart is engaged, she knows very certainly when 
she is not. The sentimental spinster and the know- 
ing woman of the world, who are found in every 
hotel, insisted that only a lover’s devotion could have 
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impelled such a sacrifice, but Myra sighed in secret 
over the folly of the thought. If she could have be- 
lieved it—if she could only have believed it ! 

“Let us go away,” she said to her brother, a fop- 
pish little man with esthetic tastes, who travelled 
every autumn because he hated hunting and shooting, 
and country society, and local politics, and who 
now gazed at his sister in utter amazement. “ Let 
us go away, Fred; I am so tired of all these horrid 
hills.” 

Lord Chilton was not tired, either of the hills or 
of Mrs. Tracy. He was one of the little dark men 
who are sure to admire a woman of Mrs. Tracy’s 
large blonde type, and he entirely refused to comply 
with so preposterous a request, and intimated his in- 
tention of staying at least till Mr. Russell and his 
sister left. So the Cholmondeleys stayed on, the 
little peer trotting after Mrs. Tracy with exemplary 
devotion, and Myra finding it difficult to avoid spend- 
ing more time with Guy Russell than accorded either 
with her own peace of mind, or, it would seem, with 
Mr. Russell’s own desires. 
pressed an ungrateful wonder at the Cholmondeleys’ 
remaining so long at Zermait, and had declared his 
own intention of leaving it as soon as he could get the 
doctor’s permission to travel, but there was no doubt 
that the news of his Minnie’s death had thrown him 
back, and it was close upon Michaelmas before the 
desired permission came. The last of the tourists 
had vanished from the scene, and the hotel looked 
desolate and deserted, when the little party of four 
met for the last time in the empty salon, and ar- 
ranged their last excursion. The days were shorten- 
ing and the evenings were getting chilly, but the 
September noons were still warm and bright, and 
when the mists lifted, the views were as lovely as 
ever. They had chosen the road to the Riffelberg, 
but they did not go far, loitering in the pleasant sun- 
shine and enjoying the beauty of the scene. The 
day was fine, and the mountains showed clear and 
soft against a pellucid sky, the great white sides of 
the Matterhorn towering into the blue ether above, 
and the snowy peaks of the distant Alps stretching 
as far as the eye could reach. In the foreground 
were pine-woods, a hut or two, some goats browsing, 
and on the nearer side of the mountain, great green 
glaciers shining in the sun. 

Myra drew a long breath of admiration, and gazed 
at the jagged peak of the Matterhorn with some- 
thing of the sensation with which we bid adieu to a 
friend. 

“There, take your last look,” said Guy lightly ; 
“it will be odd to wake up to-morrow morning and 
find a world without a Matterhorn.” He spoke to 
Myra, but she cou!d not answer. Her eyes were full 
of tears, the parting over which he could jest was 
for her full of quite unspeakable pain. 

“ What, crying, Myra ?” laughed her brother. “I 
thought you were tired of the hills? You women 
would puzzle a conjurer.” 

“There is a better view a little higher up,” said 


He had once or twice ex- 
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Mrs. Tracy, moving on, and Lord Chilton obeyed the 
look that invited him to accompany her. Myra 
dashed the tears from her eyes and prepared to fol- 
low, but Guy stood in the way with a look of 
sympathy and concern she could not meet. 

“1 don’t know why I am so silly,” she stam- 
mered. “I am glad to go, really. I am tired of 
Zermatt, of Switzerland, of the Matterhorn———” 

She checked herself and stopped, but it was a break, 
not a conclusion. 

“T think I understand,” 


‘ 





said Guy, with a great 
that great solitary 
peak is like a type of the solitary life so many 


pity in his voice : “somehow 


of us have to lead—lI for one, Miss Cholmondeley, 
have had to renounce the hope of any nearer ties 
than a brother or a friend may claim. I should like 
to think that in the lonely life before me I might 
count you as one of my friends ?” 

“Surely,” she said, without raising her eyes, but 
breathing quicker than before. 

“T do not know how much Mrs. Tracy may have 
told you———” 

“Nothing,” she interjected quickly. 

“ Perhaps she did not feel at liberty to speak of it, 
but I should like you to know. It is a painful story, 
and one that I could only tell to a person in whose 
friendship I entirely believed,” he said, looking down 
with a smile that lived in her memory, the most 
precious thing in all the empty years that made 
Myra Cholmondeley’s life. “I have called my life 
solitary because the woman I love has refused to 
share it,” said Guy, in a voice of restrained pain, be- 
fore which her own impatient suffering seemed 
suddenly a trivial and almost unworthy thing ; and 
then he added quickly, answering the sternness that 
had crept about the quivering lips— 

“Do not blame her. I did once, but not now, not 
She believes the barrier between us insur- 
mountable—and she would not pain me willingly, I 
know.” 

The look of tender trust smote the girl beside him 
more hardly than he guessed. It was as if she had 
seen him take her rival’s hand and caress it before her 
eyes. She got up, and moved a few steps forward, 
scarcely knowing where she went. 

“Take care,” he said; “did you not see that 
boulder ?” 

She had seen nothing but his own face, and heard 
nothing but the voice in which he spoke of that other 
—the woman whom he loved. 

“T will pray that all may come right yet,” she 
said, looking at him with eyes in which his own 


now ! 


spirit seemed to be reflected, so lofty and earnest was 
the tender and chastened regard. 
“Thank you,” said Guy simply. 


“Her name 


is———” 

“You need not tell me her name,” cried Myra, 
shrinking back. And then, with the swift intuition 
of jealousy, she exclaimed—‘ No, you need not tell 
me! _ I know it—it is Agnes March.” 


(To be continued.) 
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FAMOUS ABB.EYS. 





IL. —MALMESBURY. 


HE mitred and Benedictine Abbey of St. 
Michael, Malmesbury, is said to owe its 
origin to a hermit of Scotch parentage, 

named Maidulph, who, not finding among the tur- 
bulent tribes of his own country those opportunities 
for devotional meditation and quiet usefulness for 
which he yearned, made his way southwards 





gained for itself a widespread and honourable 
reputation, and with it a lengthened period of 
great and ever-increasing material prosperity. 
The self-sacrificing labours of its first abbot were, 
however, by this time fast drawing to a close. 
Among the pupils who would appear to have 
profited most by Maidulph’s early instructions 
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(From a Photograph by William Hanks, Malmesbury.) 


until, coming to Ingleburne, on the borders of. 
the two Saxon kingdoms of Wessex and Mercia, 
he was so delighted with the spot that he forth- 
with determined to make it the scene of his 
future labours. This was probably somewhere 
about the year a.D. 630. Fixing his cell at the foot 
of the castle hill, he gatheredaround him the youths 
of the place, and instructed them in the doctrines 
of Christianity, and other useful knowledge. By 
this means he not only provided for his own 
necessities, but succeeded also in training men 
for the humble monastery which, in course of 
time, he was able to establish on a site given to 
him for the purpose. At first the members were 


so indigent, that it was often with the greatest 
difficulty they could procure the means of sub- 
sistence. 


3ut, as years went by, the monastery 


was Aldhelm, a native of Ingleburne. So 
thoroughly was he imbued with the spirit of his 
master’s work and aims, that, while still a young 
man, he used frequently to stand on the little 
bridge which spanned the Avon and chant 
portions of the Psalter, accompanying himself 
meanwhile upon the harp. The people, hurrying 
homewards, stopped to listen, and at last, by 
constant repetition, were able not only to sing 
the Psalms themselves, but to do so in such a 
way as to render the monastery services famous 
far and wide. So capable, indeed, did Aldhelm 
prove himself in every respect, that Maidulph, 
finding at length the infirmities of age to be 
gradually creeping upon him, associated his pupil 
with himself in the government of the abbey, 
both sharing in common the title of abbot. 
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“Again at the old place I stand.” 


"AT LAST I” 













From this time the town seems to have ex- 
changed its name of Ingleburne for that of 
Maidulph-Aldhelm’s-bury, contracted in process 
of time to Maldhelmsbury, or Malmesbury. 

Under the rule of Aldhelm, who succeeded to 
the sole authority on the death of his master and 
colleague in 680, the power and wealth of the 
abbey grew largely. Through the  troublous 
times of the two following centuries we need 
hardly follow the history of the abbey amid 
the various changes of fortune that befell it. 
Under Edwy the monks were expelled, but his 
brother Edgar succeeded him on the throne in 
974, and reinstated the monks, and restored to 
the monastery all the liberties and lands of which 
it had been for so long deprived. This monarch 
is said to have founded, or rather, perhaps, to 
have rebuilt, no less than forty-seven Benedictine 
monasteries during his reign, replacing by sub- 
stantial stonework the ‘rotten shingles and 
worm-eaten boards” of which most of them, it 
seems, had previously consisted. As Malmesbury 
Abbey is specially mentioned as one of those 
which benefited by Edgar's munificence, it is 
probable that no part of the existing building is 
of a period anterior to this date. The conventual 
church of St. Mary was rebuilt at this time, and 
St. Dunstan, then Archbishop of Canterbury, is 
said to have presented it with a peal of bells of 
his own casting. Among other benefactors of 
the abbey, we must not omit to mention Edward 
the Confessor, who, in addition to his own 
liberality, granted a charter confirming all former 
donations ; nor William the Conqueror and his 
Queen Matilda, both of whom strove in various 
ways to promote its prosperity and honour. The 
estates of the monastery are computed, at this 
period, to have comprised no less’ than three 
hundred and thirty hides of land, which, reckon 
ing one hundred and twenty acres to the hide, 
would give the astonishing result of nearly forty 
thousand acres ! 

The abbey buildings themselves were on the 
most magnificent scale, and they subsequently 
received additions from the hand of the great 
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“© “Again at the old place I stand, 
Where we two wandered yesteryear 
Again I see the sunset-flame 
Across the distant mountains die; 
All is the same, yet not the same, 





For we are parted, you and I. 
1054 
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architect, Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, who, in the 
time of Henry L, deposed Edulf, the abbot, and 
usurped his place. The church itself is said to 
have been either rebuilt or restored by him, 
though some portions of the edifice are of a much 
later date. The last abbot was Richard Frampton, 
who resigned both the monastery and its re- 
venues into the hands of King Henry VIIL., De- 
cember 15th, 1539. Leland describes the former at 
this period as “a right magnificent thing ;” but 
the general dilapidation, including the destruction 
of the western tower and cloisters during the 
Civil War, has since been so great, that prob- 
ably not more than one-sixth now remains. This 
consists of portions of the nave and aisles, a wall 
of the south transept, and, fortunately, the 
beautiful porch on the south side of the nave. 
The latter is remarkable for its elaborate orna- 
mentation, including no less than eighty bas- 
reliefs, many of them in excellent preservation, 
illustrating the principal incidents in Scripture 
history. After the dissolution, the abbey and its 
precincts, with the adjoining estates, were pur- 
chased for £1,500 by the celebrated clothier, 
William Stumpe, who set up his looms within the 
sacred edifice. Subsequently, however, by his 
efforts, a portion of the conventual church was 
secured for the use of the parishioners, and set 
apart for religious worship. 

One regrettable result of the dissolution of this 
monastery is the wholesale destruction of the 
most precious manuscripts which it unnecessarily 
entailed. Volumes, beautifully illuminated, were 
suld as waste paper at the monastery gates. Tons 
of valuable parchments were converted by the 
brewers into bungs for their barrels, or used by the 
bakers as fuel for their ovens. The glovers of the 
town, especially, are said to have made great 
havoc with them, and everywhere, as Aubrey 
relates, the abbey manuscripts “ flew about like 
butterflies.” Books and ledgers of all kinds were 
covered or bound with these priceless treasures of 
antiquity, which, being so abundant, seem in 
some cases to have served their owners for such 
purposes for many years. 

W. Maurice Apams, F.A.S8. 


LAST! 


I dream of what you used to be, 
T think of all that once you told, 
And those sweet days come back to me, 
And you are near me as of old. 
My eyes are dim with happy tears, 
My heart is beating loud and fast, 
For God, I know, in after-years 
Will bring you back to me at last. 
FREDERIC E. WEATHERLY, 
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“THE UNSEARCHABLE RICHES OF CHRIST.” 


(EPH. iii. 8.) 


BY THE REV. HENRY ALLON, D.D. 








WISH to speak of this phrase 
simply as an apostolic desig- 
nation of the character and 
mission of Christ. The 
reasoning in which it is em- 
ployed is important and sug- 
gestive, and presents its 
own grand and distinctive 
teachings. But we do no 
violence in separating from 
it this simple conception of 

what Christ is and does. It is not affected by 























the particular argument. It is a phrase which 
expresses the estimate which Paul had been 
led to form of Christ. And it is in every 


way notable. It attests a way of thinking and 
speaking about Christ—even at so early a period 
—that has no parallel. No religious leaders or 
teachers were more largely estimated, more 
reverently esteemed, than Abraham, Moses, and 
Isaiah ; and yet no Jew ever thought of applying 
such superlative terms to them—of conceiving of 
their dignity, or mission, or influence, as they do 
those of Jesus Christ—they do not speak of any of 
these as “the only begotten Son of God,” as “ the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, the express image 
of His person,” as “before all things, and in Whom 
all things consist,” as “the Head of the body—the 
Church ”—they do not affirm concerning any of 
these that “in Him all fulness dwells,” that 
“in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily ””—nor are such epithets applied by the 
followers of other religions to their prophets or 
founders. 

It is a conception of character, of mission, of 
sufficiency, altogether peculiar to Jesus Christ. 
You may analyse terms and attenuate phrases as 
you will, you cannot destroy the peculiar spirit 
and significance of this manner of speaking about 
Jesus Christ. However harsh it may seem so to 
put it, there is no alternative: either the apostolic 
conception of Christ’s Divine transcendency must 
be admitted, or the Apestolic writings must be 
altogether rejected for their extravagant fanaticism 
if not for their fraud. You cannot preserve the 
moral character of Christianity and reject the 
supernatural character of Christ ; the attempt has 
a thousand times been made, but the common 
sense of men—their ordinary moral judgment 
and feeling—refuses to accept it. 

“The unsearchable riches of Christ.” It seems 
almost a desecration to analyse such a phrase. 
We shrink from its infinite transcendency ; our 
poor thought is inadequate ; there is no standard 
of measurement, no manner of similitude. But 


we may, without impropriety, note that such 
phrases about Jesus Christ were used; and it is 
something for religious thought and feeling to 
dwell simply upon their indefiniteness. All ideals 
are indefinite ; all moral glory melts impalpably 
into the illimitable. That which we limit we 
lessen. If the holiness, the wisdom, the power of 
God were no more than we could exactly construe, 
He would not be God. But it is startling to find 
terms of illimitable excellence applied to Jesus 
Christ—terms identical with those which we 
apply to the excellencies of God—terms which 
imply His possession of boundless resources, of 
absolute power, of infinite beneficence. It would 
be quite another conception of Christ that 
described Him as a good Christ, a beneficent 
Christ, a powerful Christ. The epithets are pur- 
posely indefinite to indicate inexhaustibleness. 
“All fulness”—‘the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily ”—‘“‘ unsearchable_ riches.” | Limit—ex- 
haustion—inadequacy, seem inconceivable. No 
experience, however large, can exhaust, or even 
enable us to understand the unexpressed sufficiency 
of Christ. Now is this blasphemy? Is it ex- 
aggerated admiration? Is it fanatical imagina- 
tion, transfiguring ordinary things ? or is it a just 
conception of Jesus Christ and His mission ? 

There had not been much time for myth to 
grow. His disciples began so to think and speak 
about Him immediately after His crucifixion, if not 
before it. If the world be mistaken now, His 
immediate disciples, who knew Him as the 
Nazarene carpenter, and who saw His ignominious 
death upon the cross, shared the delusion. Even 
the great intellect of the learned Pharisee, Saul 
of Tarsus, not only receives these ideas of Christ, 
but, as does also the even loftier intellect of John, 
uses to designate them the most unmeasured terms 
that are to be found in the New Testament. 

How are we to test this estimate of Christ? 
Direct testimony, such as establishes historical 
facts, is impossible. Theological or metaphysical 
arguments can do but little. The greatest 
spiritual things—the being of a God—the Divinity 
of Christ—the spiritual life of the Christian 
man—cannot be proved by intellectual argument. 
Our appeal can only be to human experience 
—the moral consciousness of men—the conscious- 
ness of those who have received the life that 
Christ quickens, and have realised its satisfac- 
tions. This cannot prove that the riches of 
Christ are inexhaustible. No human experience 
is infinite. It can only prove that Christ is sufti- 
cient for its own ideas and wants; it cannot prove 
that He is sufficient for all ideas and wants. Well, 
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but it is a great presumption of the infinite, the 
“ynsearchable riches,” if it can be made good by 
testimony and consciousness that Christ is so trans- 
cendent over all other teachers and helpers, that no 
human experience has ever exhausted His suffi- 
ciency. No man has ever yet had to say of the 
Christ, ‘He disappoints my thought ; He fails my 
life; | have exhausted His inspirations and satis- 
factions ; I have cravings that He cannot fill; 
experiences that He cannot enter into; necessities 
that He cannot meet.” 

May we not say—explicitly and without the pos- 
sibility of question—that there is no single aspect 
or interest of religious life for which the richest pro- 
vision that we know is not to be found in Christ ? 

I. All religious life is informed and nurtured 
by theological truths—by notions about God and 
spiritual things. Where amongst the religious 
teachers of the world is Jesus Christ to be 
placed? Let the Apostle Paul bear his testi- 
mony to this also: “In Whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” Christ is 
“the Wisdom of God.” St. Paul was a learned 
theologian—a man of great intellectual power 
and this is his judgment of Christ as a theological 
Teacher—far weightier than the judgment, say, of 
an unlettered man like St. Peter. 

Might we not take the whole of Christ’s teach- 
ing—His leading ideas—and challenge comparison 
with them of all corresponding ideas propounded 
by theologians and philosophers through the entire 
history of the world? Presenting these ideas, 
as we must, simply to the moral judgment of 
men, do they not commend themselves as more 
spiritual, more holy, more beneficent, more pro- 
found, more grand than any ideas that can be 
compared with them? Men may disbelieve in 
theology altogether, contend that there is no proof 
of a God, that the record of Jesus Christ is a 
romance of the religious imagination, that there 
is no proof that any of the supernatural things 
affirmed by Jesus Christ are true, but they rarely 
venture to question the transcendent sublimity of 
the ideas themselves. 

Where else do you get such a conception of 
the Supreme Deity—so loftily spiritual, so. per- 
fectly holy, and yet so infinitely loving, so near 
to man, and so tender in His feeling towards him? 
“Your Father who is in heaven.” 

Where do you get so lofty a conception of man 

unlike created things, God’s child, the life of 
God’s breath, bearing ‘‘ God’s image,” “ partaking 
the Divine nature,” “drinking of the river of God’s 
pleasures,” holding intelligent, personal, spiritual 
fellowship with God in thought and prayer? 
sin not essential to his nature, but his own 
voluntary wrong-doing ; from which Jesus Christ 
delivers him, so that he becomes again a perfect 
holy child of God. 

Where else do you get such a conception of 
holiness as in the teaching of Christ?) Not a word 
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about priests, or rituals, or churches, or mere ethics. 
Not a word about organisations of social life 
His one simple idea—Make the heart of the 
individual man holy. Everything in the personal 
life of the man will be holy if you make his 
principles and affections holy ; everything in the 
practical religious life will be holy if his heart be 
full of love to God and holiness ; everything in 
society and in the State will be holy if you make 
the individual man holy. Was ever religion 
taught so simply, so spiritually, so radically ? 
While other religions deal chiefly with conduct, 
commandments, ritual, organisation, Jesus Christ 
scarcely ever mentions them. He deals only with 
the individual heart. 

Where will you find so lofty, so spiritual, so 
perfectly blessed an idea of a future life—a holy 
and spiritual life with the Father in heaven, 
without sensuous admixture, and yet perfectly 
human and rational ? 

Did Christ claim too much for His own teach- 
ing when He said, “I am the Light of the world,” 
or John when he said “the life was the light of 
men”? Such teachings are from their very nature 
as inexhaustible as they are lofty. 

II. Or, if we turn to practical realisations of 
religious life, we shall find the ascription of “ un- 
searchable riches” equally justified. We call it life 
in Christ, not merely because He teaches it, but 
because He quickens and nurtures it by direct 
spiritual influences. He Himself says that our 
religious life is related to Him as the branch is 
to the vine ; that except we abide in Him as the 
branch abides in the vine, our life, like its life, 
will wither. A most audacious claim for any mere 
creature to make—a claim perfectly unique amongst 
the religious teachers of the world. Paul, again, 
receives this idea of Christ so fully that he says, 
“T live—nay, not I, itis Christ who liveth in me.” 
True or false, it is a conception of Christian life as 
sublime as it is daring. And if you examine it in 
detail you will find that each of the constituents 
of this life in Christ is as sublime in its idea as 
it is profound in its philosophy. 

It begins with the forgiveness of sins. What 
is its conception? Not an immoral disregard of 
righteousness, the dishonoured Law trampled upon 
and forgotten, a good-natured mercy simply let- 
ting bygones be bygones; but a _ scrupulous 
regard to righteous principles, every holy prin- 
ciple vindicated by atonement made not to per- 
sonal feeling, but to moral imperativeness, and 
the atonement itself provided by the infinite love 
of Him who thus maintains His righteousness, so 
that sin is as righteously as it is mercifully forgiven. 
I say that no philosophy of forgiveness ever sug- 
gested to the world is so profoundly true to all 
that is deepest in our moral nature, or so morally 
grand in its appeal to the spiritual imagination. 

So [ might instanee Christ’s idea cf the begining 
of a new religious life in the regeneration of the 
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Holy Spirit—so profoundly true to human need, 
as all experience shows it—so profoundly in 
harmony with the economy of all other life that 
we are acquainted with. 

Take, again, all that is taught us of the nurture 
of the religious life. A man’s religion is consti- 
tuted by the spiritual life that is in him, not by 
any notions that he believes, not by any things 
that he does, but by his vital relations to Christ. 
And this life is nurtured simply by truth and 
moral influences. All coercive means are re- 
jected as utterly incongruous, If a man is to be 
convinced, truth is to be presented to his mind; 
if he is to be converted, persuasive inducements 
are to appeal to his heart. Christ refuses all 
methodsand weapons buttruthand love. Preaching 
truth—presenting claims of holiness and love—this 
is His means of converting the world. “T, if I be 
lifted upfromtheearth, will drawall men unto Me.” 

IT am of necessity doing little more than 
presenting a synopsis of Christian teachings. A 
phrase like this challenges tests to be applied to 
everything that Christ taught and was. It 
claims for Christ a transcendency of being, an 
inexhaustibleness of provision for all human reli- 
vious necessities. And. I think it is well now and 
then to survey Christianity in this cursory way; 
to recall its comprehensiveness and entireness of 
excellency. It has not a weak spot that we are 
conscious of avoiding—a disappointing path that 
we shun to walk in. 

Do not let us deem lightly of these great 
Christian ideas. If Christianity had not these 
great ideas, it would not realise so great a holiness, 
it would not be a religion. Holiness was no new 
idea in the world, but for the first time Christianity, 
in its great ideas, supplied motive force enough to 
enable the attainment of holiness. Christian doc- 
trine is the inspiration of all its ethics. It is 
its doctrine that makes it Christianity. 

But perhaps the chief illustration of the un- 
searchable riches of Christ is to be derived from 
His inspiration of our daily life, our conscious- 
ness of His presence with us in all experiences. 
We cannot demonstrate this to others, save 
as we can demonstrate other moral influences, 
viz., by its effects; but it is a consciousness 
that is as unmistakable as the consciousness 
of life itself. Who can doubt the depth or 
intensity of the feeling with which men realise 
the forgiveness of sins, the plenteous redemp- 
tion that there is in Christ, the fulness, freeness, 
magnanimity of God’s forgiving love? Who 
can dispute the greatness of the inspirations 
of faith in Christ—the force with which the 
realisation of acceptance and life through Him 
impels a man to holiness, gratitude, and conse- 
erated service? It is an inspiration without 
limit, as strong when we have attained the 
to be re- 


most as when the whole of life has 
newed. 


We see it every day in the moral change 
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that passes upon the most vicious and abandoned 
men, the strange phenomena of what we call con- 


version. We see it in the consecration of talent, 
of riches, of learning, of self-indulgent luxury to 
some arduous service of Christ—an East End 
mission, a mission in China, or in Central Africa— 
the supreme consideration of life, how we can the 
most serve Christ, do the work that He came to do, 
bless them whom He came to bless. No disciple- 
ship that the world has ever seen has been like 
His in its love, lofty purpose, worship, and self- 
sacrifice. What amazing forces there must be in 
Christ so to constrain men ! 

Or take the satisfactions of the spiritual life— 
the largeness, the fulness, the joy of spiritual 
thought and feeling in those who realise Christ. 
How far overpassing the recognitions of all other 
disciples, the acknowledgments of all other bene- 
factions! What a fulness and rapture of delight 
the spiritual life is!) And that to the most ig- 
norant as well as to the most cultivated. The very 
imagination is satisfied in Christ. He is never 
insutticient. Are there any raptures like the 
raptures of the Christian disciple 

Or take the sympathy, the solace, the inspira- 
tions of Christ in the troubles and sorrows of 
human life. How they come to us when every- 
thing else is miserably inadequate! how they 
speak to us when no other voice can charm us! 
how they find us in darkest places, and most 
despondent moods—when wealth has vanished, 
and friendship has failed, and bereavement has 
made desolate, and health has given place to pro- 
longed anguish, and misery in its most piteous 
forms is upon us, and death itself stands just before 
us! Who may speak of the calm rest, the patient 
faith, the loving trust, the exulting song of 
destitute homes, of death-beds, of martyrs’ fires 4 
Whatever other consolation fails, the consolation 
that is in Christ never fails. How perfectly He 
knows us! how unerringly He ministers to us ! 

Will you say that all this is delusion and 
fanaticism? These have wrought greatly in 
human life; but they have never wrought with 
such lofty truths, im so luminous a domain of 
reason, and with such persistent force, as faith in 
Christ has done. What can we credit if we reject 
the experience and testimony of the men who have 
borne witness to Christ—from Paul to Newton 
and Bacon and Faraday—the strongest intellects as 
well as the most fervent hearts; if, indeed, the 
testimony of the ignorant costermonger in his 
steadfast holiness and exultant hope is not stronger 
still. No, if there be any value in human experi- 
ence, Christ is, to those who receive Him, an inex- 
haustible source of lofty thought, holy character, 
and rapturous joy. He can be to human lives more 
than imagination can conceive—‘ all our salvation, 
and all our desire.” Blessed, unspeakably blessed, 
are they who trust — whose are ‘ the unsearchable 
riches of Christ !” 
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“Sylvia knelt at her old friend’s feet.”—p. 535. 


SYLVIA MORETON’S PROBATION. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS BEGINNING LIFE.—CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


YOU can tell us nothing more, then, 
Sylvia?” asked Miss Garnett 
mournfully. 

“T would, indeed, if I could, but 

I’ve promised 








“Your brother is ,in Liverpool ; 
he has started to-day, hasn’t he ? or 
I would. write to him. Many, in- 
deed all, my friends, I might say, 
would not take the trouble to ask 
any questions, Miss Moreton. They-would simply say 
you could seek another situation ; but knowing you 
are motherless, I do all this from kindness, and the 
best of motives.” 

“Please may I go?” said Sylvia, feeling she could 
bear it all no longer, and hastily ran to her room. 

‘Of course she does not remain as governess to 
my dear, innocent girls if this affair cannot be cleared 
up, Helen?” 

* Oh, mamma,” said Rosie, beginning to ery, “she’s 
so nice and kind ; I wish I’d never said a word about 
it }” 

“So do I,” said her aunt. “T hope it will bea 
lesson to you, not to pry into matters you ‘ve nothing 
to do with.” 

*T do not consider Rosie is at all to blame,” said 
Mrs. Garnett. ‘“‘My cousin was telling me, only 
yesterday, that charming Miss Bevan we met at 
Richmond was wanting the care of two girls—it 


seems quite providential. She would suit me 
exactly ; her French accent is perfect.” 

“T can’t bear her, Lydia,” said the outspoken 
Helen. “I do beg you will do nothing decisive till 
my brother returns.” 

“My dear, I always arrange such matters myself. 
William has his own business to attend to.” 

It was a wretched time for Sylvia—Rosie was 
sulky, and Ethel constantly in tears, and when she 
could only sorrowfuily repeat her denial, Mrs. 
Garnett told Helen that if in ten days’ time Sylvia 
could not clear herself, she should engage Miss 
Bevan, who expected to be in Kensington then, and 
Miss Moreton must find another situation. But 
first, she said, she would write to Mrs. Ogden, which 
she did, giving full particulars, and asking if Sylvia 
had ever appeared frivolous and unreliable. Poor 
Mrs. Ogden was terribly upset by this letter. Her 
husband was attending a Diocesan Conference, and 
she felt helpless, and could only send a note to her 
friend Mrs. Scott, begging her to come at once, for 
Mrs. Garnett asked for a reply “immediately, by 
return post.” “ And my poor hands are so erippled, 
I cannot write a line, Amelia,” she said. Mrs. Scott 
was in her element. She shook her head with em- 
phasis, and said she always had feared that poor 
Sylvia was too fond of attention, she ad noticed a 
sort of freedom of manner, almost a mutual under- 
standing, with Dr. Campbell the day she saw them at 
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Miss Marsden’s, but she had never thought her 
capable of deliberate falsehood.” 

“Then, what am I to do?” asked Mrs. Ogden. 
“You must write some kind of answer for me, 
Amelia. 
to—I can’t believe there is anything really wrong.” 

So Mrs, Scott composed and wrote’ a letter, in 
which she somehow managed not to express com- 
plete approval. 

“You will remember it is all in the strictest con- 
fidence, dear Amelia,” said Mrs. Ogden, who could not 
feel happy about it. 

“Of course, my dear friend, I know only too well 
the sad result of want of caution in such matters.” 

Notwithstanding, before the day closed, Mrs. Scott 
felt it her duty to tell her daughter Mary—they never 
had secrets, she said ; also to call in on Miss Brown, 
who had such a bad influenza cold, and wanted 
cheering up. Before the next it had 
reached Miss Elizabeth’s ears, and that implied that 
the news had spread from one end of the town to the 
other! Of course it lost nothing in the telling, and 
had grown to an elopement with Captain Times, 
only just prevented by Mrs. Garnett’s eldest daughter, 
who had found out the secret, and given warning. 

Miss Marsden was furious; she almost shook Miss 
Elizabeth for sitting down to ery, and did not rest 
till she had been from house to house, and at last 
traced the report to Mrs. Scott (whom she had always 
rather disliked), and she spoke her mind so freely to 
that lady, that a deadly feud was caused, which I 
grieve to say continues to this day. 

Dr. Ashby had felt it his duty (how carefully we 
do our duty in such matters, by the way) to write to 
Dr. Campbell, who had sent a hasty note to Miss 
Marsden, saying he would see Sylvia himself, and 
put a stop to the absurd and scandalous rumour. So 
the dear old ladies watched every post for further 
tidings. 

Meanwhile, poor Sylvia was in despair. She had 
written to Milly in Devonshire, but had received no 
She had 
come in from a dull, tiring walk, and sat down before 
a pile of exercises, when she heard a voice that made 
the colour come to her white cheeks. 

“Oh, Dr. Campbell, how very, very kind! T am so 
glad to see you!” she exclaimed eagerly. 

After a few minutes he said, ‘Sylvia, I must tell 
you why I came to-day, though it is more painful 
to me to speak about it than I can possibly say. 
I have had a letter from Dr. Ashby—here it is—only 
I must tell you first that of course I know every 
word of the absurd report is utterly untrue.” 

He watched her keenly as she read; her hands 
trembled. 

“ How can people be so wicked ?” 
white lips. 

“My poor child, the gossip will die away just as it 
came; I can tell them it is ail utter rubbish ; just 
say whom you had a talk with in the Park, and [ll 


Poor dear Sylvia was always so looked up 


evening 


answer, and the days dragged wearily on. 


she said, with 


undertake it shall all be cleared up by to-morrow 
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night, for I’m a personal friend of the principal 
female town-crier of Milltown !” 

“T can’t tell you, indeed. I’ve promised—oh, 
what shall Ido? You shad not look at me so; Dr. 
Campbell, you know I could not be so deceitful ; I 
have done nothing to be ashamed of,” and she drew 
up her slight figure to its full height, which then 
was only on a level with those broad shoulders that 
would so gladly have taken every load from hers. 

“Did you meet Captain Times, Sylvia?” he asked 
in a suppressed kind of tone. 

“ Yes, but not in that way, of course.” 

“Did he speak to you as a lover would ? 

“No; yes; perhaps—I didn't ” stammered 
Sylvia ; and then with a voice she vainly tried to keep 
firm, “Dr. Campbell, you have no right to believe 
these wicked things of me. Why cannot you trust 
me, as I would you, if I heard such a slander about 
my friend? It will be made clear in time, and then 
you will understand me.” 

“ But when, Sylvia? just tell me. I stand in your 
father’s place—wouldn’t you have put contidence in 
him—and, Sylvia, you don’t know what I am suffer- 
ing. Dear child,” he went on, very gently, “ this 
man is not one he would have trusted his daughter 
to; I know you meant no harm. No wonder, with 
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his handsome face 

“Stop, Dr. Campbell,” said Sylvia. “T Aad thought, 
all these bitter days, you would have believed in me, 
at least—and now Sut L must just bear it.” 

“ But if you would only explain 

“T tell you I cannot.” 

“Then I must go—more miserable than I came. 
Good-bye,” and he was gone. 

For a long time Sylvia sat where he had left her. 
Everything seemed dark. She heard all the party go 
out, and felt quite forsaken. At last Annie knocked. 
The door was opened, someone looked blankly round, 
and she hastily rose to meet our old friend Tom 
Scott. He looked pityingly at her white face and 
tear-swollen eyes. 

“T was in town, so I called to see you, Miss More- 
ton,” he said. “I had your address in a letter from 
Mary yesterday.” 

“Then you heard all that miserable story ?” began 
Sylvia. 

“Milltown is just the most gossiping place in the 
“Why, .the reports about 
I’ve brought you some 











world,” he said, laughing. 
me would 
roses. They come straight from the country,” he went 
on, giving the basket to Sylvia. 

“ How can I thank you ?” she said,and the wistful 
look in her large grey eyeshaunted him formanyaday. 

“ Don’t let this silly business trouble you. It is only 
Think of the fun we 
used to have about Milltown gossip in the old days. 
IT must not stay any longer. I am so glad you like 
the roses- 


fill a volume. 


a cloud, and will soon blow over. 


Loot l bye.” 


Next morning Sylvia had another visitor, 


“Au elderly lady, miss—quite a stranger to me. 
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She gave her card to Miss Garnett, who happened to 
be crossing the hall,” announced Annie. 

* Oh! can it be Miss Elizabeth ?” thought Sylvia, 
with a throbbing heart. She ran to the drawing- 
room, into Miss Marsden’s arms. 

“My dear child!” she said, and kissed her again 
and again. 

“Sylvia,” said Helen, “ Miss Marsden has been 
telling me something that has made me very happy 
and glad. Lam going to Mrs. Garnett now, to repeat 
the story.” 

Sylvia knelt at her old friend’s feet, hid her face in 
her lap, and sobbed till Miss Sophia had to check 
her. 

“ There, there, child !” she said soothingly, “ don’t 
you want to hear what has brought me up to London 
at this time in the morning ?” 

* Does he know ?” said Sylvia. 

“Who, dear ?” 

“ Dr. Campbell.” 

“Oh, yes; [ wrote to him as soon as I knew 
about it myself.” 

“ How did you find it out?” asked Sylvia, with 
more interest now. 

“Well, come and sit by me on the sofa, and I'll 
tell you all about it. Of course, Sylvia, I knew it 
could all be cleared up, and I’ve been trying to sift 
the matter ever since I heard a word aboutit. Well, 
yesterday morning, Milly Browne appeared———” 

“1 thought she was in Devonshire !” interposed 
Sylvia. 

“Yes, my dear, she had come back unexpectedly. 
—measles in the house, or some such nonsense. Miss 
Browne had told her the report with all the addi- 
tions ; that woman is the worst seandal-monger in 
the town.” 

“ What were the additions?” asked, Sylvia. 

“Oh, never mind that, my dear; it has 
nothing to do with it. As Milly ap- 
pears to have some conscience left,” she 
continued severely, “she came to me 
sobbing and erying, and told me the 
whole truth. I could have believed it 
of Miss Browne’s niece, but not of your 
father’s son, Sylvia. And I’m afraid 
now I may have spoken a little too 
sharply, as she certainly did come to 
me as Soon as she knew you were in 
trouble about it. But I could not bear 
your good name should be breathed on, 
and made the common chatter of the 
town. My dear, J consider in such a 
case you should not have kept your 
promise literally, though Elizabeth 
says you could have done nothing else 
till absolved from it by either Claude 
or Milly.” 

“Who set the report about ?” said 
Sylvia. 

“Mrs. Scott, my dear, started it, and 
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it was just like a snowball 
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“'Tom’s mother!” exclaimed Sylvia; and, m 
answer to Miss Sophia’s look of surprise, “ He came 
yesterday to bring me some roses, and was so good 
to me.” 

“T always did like Tom, in spite of all his queer 
looks and ways,” admitted Miss Marsden. “ Eliza- 
beth would have come with me, but she is quite ill 
with all this worry and trouble. I hardly liked to 
leave her, but she made me come—not that I wanted 
much urging, dear child. My poor little lamb! what 
you must have suffered !” as she kissed Sylvia’s cheek 
tenderly. 

“Never mind now,” said Sylvia. “It is all over— 
just the heavy black cloud that Tom compared it to, 
and you have brought the sunshine back, dear, true 
friend!” Then, with a sudden start—“ That must 
be Dr. Campbell’s voice! but it surely can’t be!” and 
then Dr. Campbell himself appeared. He looked 
very tired and over-worked, and came straight up to 
her, taking her rather unwilling hand in both his 
own. 

“Sylvia, can you ever forgive me ? If you knew 
all I have suffered, I think you would.” 

“Tt isn’t that I do not forgive you,” she answered, 
“but Tam so hurt and wounded that you had so 
little trust in me. I would never have doubted you 
like that ; but here is Miss Marsden, who has come 
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He did not move when she came in.’’—p. 536. 
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‘““A few months after Sylvia had settled in Moorfield 
came a letter from Mrs. Times.’’—p. 537. 


to clear my ¢haracter,” she went on, with a nervous 
little laugh. 

“You had my letter, then, Walter,” said Miss Sophia, 

“Yes, thank you a thousand times ; and as I had 
to wait two hours before the train started, I wrote to 
Claude, just letting him know what I thought of his 
cowardly ways,” and a hard, stern look eame on his 
face that chilled Sylvia, and she said— 

“Please don’t forget that you are speaking to his 
sister.” 

Then came an uncomfortable silence, which was 
broken by Miss Sophia’s saying, in her matter-of-fact 
way, “My dear, you don’t remember that Dr, Camp- 
bell and [ have been travelling a good many miles 
this morning, and really would like something to eat. 
It’s all very well, Walter,” stopping his indignant 
protest-—‘ but two sips of boiling coffee and three 
mouthfuls of bread-and-butter do not make a satis- 
factory breakfast.” 

At this Sylvia went to the kitchen, where for- 
tunately the last touches were being put to Mrs. 
Garnett’s dainty but substantial luncheon. 

“May I take the tray to Miss Marsden, and will 
you get some more sandwiches for Mrs. Garnett ?” 

“Yes, miss, with pleasure,” said Annie brightly. 

Sylvia was stopped in the hall by Miss Sophia. 

“ How quick you have been—come into this little 
room a moment; I want to speak to you. Now, 
Sylvia, I never should have known till to-day that 
you were any relation to your Aunt Mary Ann.” 

This was terrible—so, remembering to have heard 
that hospitality did not head the list of that lady’s 
virtues, she looked at the tray with a comical expres- 
sion of dismay, and said— 
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“TIL ask Annie for the loaf and butter-dish, dear 
Miss Sophia.” k 

“Sylvia, what has come over you? You seem a 
different girl! How can you be so foolish and trifling 
to me, and like an iceberg to him’? and he has been 
just breaking his heart about you, poor fellow.” 

“Please don’t, dear Miss Sophia. [ll go and speak 
to him now.” 

“Trouble must have changed the child,” thought 
Miss Marsden. “Surely she cannot really care for 
this Captain Times. 
kill Walter, 1 believe. She has taken the luneh-tray. 
[ wonder how much he will eat—if he feels like me 
I?ll be looking 
out the train to Milltown,” and Miss Sophia appeared 


[ do hope not; it would really 


he won't be able to swallow much. 


to be immersed in the bewildering pages of Brad- 
shaw, apparently looking for a direct 
Windermere. 

Sylvia had gone with a beating heart. 


route to 


Dr, Camp- 
bell was standing with his back to her, his elbows 
on the broad mantel-shelf, and his head in his hands, 
depression and weariness showing themselves in his 
very posture ; he did not move when she came in, 
and, after hesitating a moment, she timidly touched 
“Dr. Campbell.” 

He started and looked up. 


his arm, and said 
“T must be going 
back to Moorfield,” he said wearily. 

“You must not till you have rested and had some 
food—till I have told you 
have known that I would rather have déed than have 





Oh, why couldn't you 
deceived you as you thought I did—it was cruel 

eruel of you ; and Miss Sophia has been scolding me 
for being cold and proud—I could have laughed that 


anyone should have thought me proud,” she went on 


bitterly. 
Walter Campbell was looking at her now, 
intensely, “ Sylvia,” he said, taking her hand, and 


almost hurting it in his eagerness, “my own love, 
you surely cannot think me cruel, when the remem 
brance of your dear white face has never been out 
of my thoughts a moment since I saw you last. It 
is because I love you so much. Your dying father 
left you to me as a sacred charge, and if it had 
only been for his sake—— But Ihave loved you, and 
only you, since you were a merry girl of sixteen 
—Sylvia, /’s love cannot be so true and faithful 
as mine. | would guard you, and make you so 
that,” 
“Can't you let me hope that some day you will be 
my wife ?” 

Dr. Campbell never had his answer in words, yet 


happy—love can do he said passionately. 


he seemed quite satisfied—there was such a sweet, 
loving look in Sylvia's eyes, of rest and contentment, 
that spoke her heart’s confidence and trust as no 
words could have done. 

“So you have confessed your pride and naughti 
ness, and have been forgiven, child !” said Miss Mars- 
She told Eliza- 
beth afterwards that she was perfectly satisfied with 


den, coming in, Bradshaw in hand, 


her morning’s work. 
“Well, my dear, you will come back with me,” 

















she said at last. “TI could not bear that you should 
stay with Mrs. Garnett, who has behaved shame- 
fully. Isn’t that your opinion, Walter ?” 

“She certainly must not stay,” he said. “But you 
must not try to keep her long ; 


¢ ; she needs complete 
change, and the Moorfield air is excellent—so 
bracing.” But just then, in came Mrs. Garnett, with 
handkerchief pressed to her eyes, followed by Helen, 
looking dreadfully annoyed and worried. 

“Good-morning, Dr. Marsden! How do you do, 
Miss Campbell? Oh! what am I saying? IT have 
had such an attack of palpitation. I can hardly 
stand ; and yet Mr. Garnett and Helen have had the 
cruelty to insist | should come down here and ex 
plain 

* A pologise,” corrected Helen. 

“as Mr. Garnett come back?” asked Sylvia 
eagerly. 

“Yes; and no sooner was he in the house than all 
this miserable muddle was talked over; my health, 
it seems, is of no consequence, and if my children are 
left motherless, at least I feel I have done my duty, 
for their good has ever been my one desire. I am 
so faint, Helen ; just repeat what your brother said. 
Oh, dear, I see Annie has left my lunch here ; I am 
sinking for want of it. Thank you, Dr. Campbell,” 
and Mrs. Garnett began languidly to demolish the 
sandwiches about which Miss Sophia had professed 
such a keen interest. 

“My brother is extremely vexed and sorry to hear 
of our most unfortunate blunder, dear Sylvia,” said 
Helen. “He says his confidence in you, and grati- 
tude for all your kindness to Mrs. Garnett during 
her illness, would have prevented him from ever dis- 
trusting you for a moment, and he begs you will not 
leave us, though we deserve it. Ethel and Rosie 
have been erying all the morning; and indeed, dear, 
we cannot spare you.” 

“ Helen,” said Lydia Garnett, with a meaning 
smile, “I believe you must ask someone besides 
Miss Moreton.” 

“Now, I thought she was completely taken up 
with her sandwiches,” thought Dr. Campbell. “ How 
could she have guessed it ?” 

“Ts it so indeed? Iam so pleased and glad, for 
you both!” and Helen kissed Sylvia warmly, and 
gave Dr. Campbell’s hand a good honest shake, as 
she added to the latter, “ You have won a great 
treasure.” Then, of course, Mrs. Garnett chimed in, 
quite roused and interested, forgetting all her palpi- 
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tations and threatened hysterics, and at last it was 
settled that Sylvia should stay till the end of June, 
but no longer. Miss Sophia and Dr. Campbell would 
not have conceded that, but for Helen’s pleading face. 
Then the farewells had to be said, and luncheon 
eaten, Mr. Garnett’s kind words answered some- 
how, and then at last she might go to her room, 
and think over all the joy of the morning. Was 
she the same heartbroken girl whom Ethel had 
come to comfort? Surely not! The world itself 
had changed—now it is all love and hope ; tender, 
loving words to ponder, a strong, true heart to lean 
upon, and all coldness, sorrow, and loneliness gone for 
ever. Ah! if only she could tell her mother ! 

‘But she knows—I am sure of it.” And Sylvia 
closed her eyes ina dream of almost perfect happiness 
and content. 

Milly sent a very kind little letter, grieving over all 
the pain she had caused, and giving the startling news 
that she was to be married at once; her father and 
aunt being so angry, and her mother’s fortune being 
at her own disposal—of which fact neither Claude nor 
Milly had been aware—begging Sylvia to return to 
Milltown before she left for New York. So Sylvia’s 
life as governess was at an end, to the great regret 
of the Garnett family. 

I must leave you to imagine the interest and gossip 
of the Milltown people, and how beautiful Miss Eliza- 
beth thought her darling as she put the last touches 
on her wedding morning. 

There was one sad little episode in Sylvia’s happy 
married life. A few months after she had settled in 
Moorfield came a letter from her old acquaintance, 
Mrs. Times, enclosing a little stained note which had 
been sent to her after the poor Captain’s death. It 
was one Sylvia had written, assuring him of her friend- 
ship, and asking forgiveness for any pain she had un- 
willingly caused him. He was wearing it in a little 
silk bag, when brought in fatally wounded, and the 
nurse said he smiled when she took it off to examine 
the wound, and said it had proved an amulet after 
all. He had fought with the greatest bravery, his 
colonel said, and was one of the best soldiers in the 
army. 

Ethel is growing into a sweet, winning woman, and 
is a great favourite in Milltown. She and Tom Scott 
find such a mutual subject of interest in talking of 
their beloved Sylvia, that their long téte-ad-tétes have 
already caused some gossip, which Mrs. Scott does 
not feel it her duty to check. 


f 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL 
ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 


No. 33. THE UNJusT STEWARD. 
To read—St. Luke xvi. 1—18. 
epee ITE PARABLE. (Read 1— 
8.) Question first on the 
(a) The Master 
finding his debts not  col- 
lected—rents in arrear, ete. 
—calls steward (¢.e., bailiff) 
to account. (6) The Steward, 
conscious of 
unable to make good the 
deficieney—deliberates what to do. Happy thought 
—will make friends of his master’s creditors—tell 
each to represent his debts as less than really are— 
this will make them his friends—when «he loses his 
situation they will give him a home! Story reached 
master’s ears. What did he think of him? Thought 
he had acted very cleverly as regards his own in- 





story itself. 





carelessness— 


terests—showed that worldly people are wiser as 
regards this world than professedly religious people 
are as regards the next. 

II. THE EXPLANATION. (Read 9—13.) (a) 
Right use of money. Christ gives the moral. 
Make friends by means of money. Benefit others 
by it—then when you fail (é¢., die) those you have 
benefited will be ready to weleome you into a 
lasting home (¢.e., heaven). Get children to see that 
Christ is not commending his wrong-doing, but using 
If men of 
this world do anything to secure a home on earth, 
much more should not all secure a home in heaven ? 
(4) Faithful service. What has God given to all? 
Things which may be used as true riches. What 
are they? Health, strength, time, opportunity, in- 
fluence, money, ete. All may be turned to good 
account—used for God—to benefit others. There- 
fore must choose—who shall be our master—God or 
the things of this world? May profess to serve both 
—cannot do it—one will be supreme. Remind of 
Israelites professing to serve God and Baal—bidden 
Therefore 


the man’s prudence only as an example. 


to make their choice. (1 Kings xviii. 21.) 
must choose one, and serve Him faithfully. 
LESSON. Choose ye this day whom ye will serve. 

Ill. THE PHARISEES. (Read 14—18.) Why did 
the Pharisees deride Christ? Because were covetous 
—thought their money their own to spend as they 


liked —no idea of using it for others. But what did 
Christ say? What men think so highly of is 
abomination to God. All covetousness—putting 


He has 
ete., and His word 


away wives, ete., hateful in God’s sight. 
said, “Thou shalt not covet,” 
cannot fail. (Verse 17.) 
Lesson. The Word of the Lord endureth for ever. 
NOTES. 
6. Measures of oil. About nine gallons. Rent 
was paid by goods, not by money. 
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AND HOME. 


7. Measures of wheat, A quarter or four bushels, 
ll. True riches—i.e., not evanescent. 
No. 34. THE Rictt MAN AND LAZARUS. 

To read—St. Luke avi. 19—31. 
MEN IN LIFE. (Read 19—21.) (a) The 

How described 2? Well fed—well dressed 
—living according to his position. No harm so far. 
Christ dined with rich men. What, then, was wrong ? 
No self-denial—made merry every day. What oppor- 
tunity had he of doing good ? 


I. Two 
rich man, 


But did not recognise 
his call—nor help this poor man—neglected him— 
used riches only for self—was unfaithful steward. 
(b) The beggar. Daily carried to gate of rich man’s 
house, laid there to enlist his sympathy, hoping if only 
for crumbs from his table ; his wounds unwashed, 
licked by the dogs. But evidently put his trust in God ; 
cried to Him, (Ps. xxxiv. 6.) Though poor, was rich 
in faith (James ii. 5), and therefore an heir of 
glory. 

Il. Two MEN IN DEATH. (a) The rich man at 
last fell il. What good would his rich food do him 
now ? could not eat it; or his fine clothes? could 
not wear them. What an awful scene! A man 
dying without God ; can carry nothing of this world 
away—no hope in the future. (4) The beggar. Per- 
haps died in street; have read of such—want of food 
—of prope clothing. But who is with him in death? 
Angels attending near to deliver him (Ps, xxxiv. 7); 
carry his soul to Paradise. 

Ill. Two MEN IN ETERNITY. (a) The rich man. 
31.) What is his condition of body? 
Fearful suffering. Whom does he off? 
What does he want to be done? Can it be done ? 
Why not? What separates between man and God ? 
Yes, sin unforgiven makes eternal barrier. A holy 
God cannot look on sin; man shuts himself out. 
What else does the rich man suffer?) Agony of mind! 
Cannot forget. Where does he want Lazarus to be 
sent? Who are to be warned? But what warning 
have they already got?) Do they hear them? If will 
not hear God’s Word will not hear God’s messenger. 
(6) The beggar. In rest and happiness—earth’s pains 
over; trusted in God on earth, not disappointed now, 

IV. Lessons. (a) Life the time to serve God. 
Many keep putting off—“ plenty of time in future.” 
How do they know? Have life now—perhaps death 
at hand ; 
(b) No pardon in the grave. 





(Read verses 2: 
see afar 


therefore don’t delay—repent at once. 
This world the only 
preparation. At death lot is sealed. As die, so will 
eternity be. (c) Zhe blessedness of the just. 
rus, no pain, no remorse, no sorrow--nething but 
This the lot of 
all God’s children, whether rich as Abraham or poor 
as the beggar ; heaven’s joys for all who love God. 
Is this lot ours ? 


Laza- 


eternal rest, happiness, and peace. 


Make it sure now, 

















No. 36. 


SUNDRY MAXIMS. 
To read—St. Luke avii. 1\—19. 


I. OFFENCES. (Read 1—4.) 
Christ now some time—learning of His Spirit—yvyet 


Disciples been with 


were by no means perfect. So Christ warns them—sin 
not only hurts ourselves, but often leads others into 
sin! Explain 
things we do or say which make others to stumble. 
What things are these ? 
brothers or schoolfellows who look up to us— 


“offences ” 


as “stumbling-blocks ”— 
Bad example set to younger 
angry 
words provoking evil tempers—inconsistency, such as 
David when his sin made God’s enemies blaspheme. 
(2 Sam. xii. 14.) Especially must brothers live in 
peace, however often provoked. (Verse 4.) 

If. FAITHFUL SERVICE. (Read 5—10.) What 
question did the Apostles ask? Had seen Christ’s 
miracles. What effect did the very first have upon 
them? (St. John ii. 11.) But sometimes their faith 
weak—as in the storm. (St. Mark iv. 38.) Knew 
Christ as a loving, holy man, but had difficulty in 
(See St. John xiv. 5—8.) 
All things possible 


believing in Him as God. 
How did Christ answer them ? 
They should have power, if 
Remind of wonder- 
ful works done by Apostles after Holy Spirit came on 
them and they had more faith in Jesus. (Acts iii. 6.) 
Are 
God’s servants—working for Him—must not expect 


to those who believe. 
true to Him, to work miracles. 


From whom would all their power come? 


reward in this life—must just do their duty. Christ 
illustrates this by an example. A farmer over- 
looking his servants—time comes for meals. What 


happens? Servant prepares food—waits on_ his 
master—afterwards rests himself and gets his own 
meal, Is he thanked ? No, has simply done his duty 
—i.e., that which he owed his master. He but a 
slave—fed, clothed, protected, by master—least he 
ean do is to render him service. 
to see. What do we 
food, health, ete., all from Him. 
work. (St. Matt. xx. 1.) 
sible, have only done duty. 
LESSON. Go work to-day in My vineyard. 
III. GRATITUDE. (Read 11-—19.) Christ 
Jerusalem—His end drawing near. 


Application easy 
owe to our Master? Life, 
He calls us to 
When have done all pos- 


now 
going up to 
His fame must have gone on before, for who met Him? 
Why did they stand afar off? (Lev. xiii. 45.) ~What 
did they ask? Christ did not touch them as He did 

(St. Matt. viii. 3.) That man had 
worshipped Him—these only hail Him as Master. 
What test does He give them? Must fulfil the 
(Lev.-xiii. 3, ete.) What 
What did one alone do ? 
He not a Jew, but Samaritan 
religion. Where were the rest ? 
with bodies cleansed. But what did this stranger 
get? A special Christ. This the 
reward of faith, love, gratitude. 


the leper before. 


requirements of the Law. 
happened as they went ? 
—different nation and 
Gone to homes 
blessing from 


Are uone now like the nine lepers? What has 
God done for us? What have we done for God ? 

Lesson. He forgiveth all thy sins and healeth all 
thy in iquities, 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 








ScHOOL AND FOME. 


No. 36. THE KINGDOM OF GoD 

To read—St. Luke xvii. 20—37. 
I. THE NATURE OF THE KINGDOM. (Read 20 
—25.) What question did the Pharisees ask? 
Notice, twice called “ Kingdom of God ”—in other 
(See St. Matt. 
Christ claimed to be a 


Gospels always Kingdom of Heaven, 
xviii. 3; St. Luke xviii. 16.) 


King. Pharisees did not understand nature of His 
Kingdom. (a) Jtds unseen (verse 20), not a kingdom 


like man’s, with pomp, show, ete.—is within, Ze., 
in heart—man as a subject bowing down to God— 
doing His will. But Christ’s Kingdom will be seen 
hereafter—like lightning. This prophesied of old. 
(Read Dan. vii. 13—18.) Son of Man will come in 
His day—His saints—z.e., servants—come into their 
inheritance. What was 
said to serpent in Eden ? \Gen. iii. 17) should cause 


(6) It is won by suffering. 


“seed of woman ”—i.e., Christ and His people—to 
suffer. (See also Isa. liii. 3.) 
poverty, persecution, rejection, agony on Cross, ete. 


temind of Christ’s 


Had deserved none yet suffered all —thus made perfect 
through suffering. (Heb. ii. 10.) His disciples must 
expect the same. (2 Tim. ii. 12.) 

Lesson. No cross, no crown. 

II. THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM. (Read 26 
—37) (a) Suddenly. Christ King, now unseen, will 
come when He thinks best. Not for us to know the 
time. WhenChrist comes He will cometo judge. (Acts 
i: 7.) 
judgment. 


Three examples given of sudden coming of 
On the world. For 120 
years Noah went on building Ark; all that time 
world went on in its own way—not regarding Noah’s 
warning—flood came suddenly——destroyed all. On 
a city. What city was it? Remind of Lot’s deliver- 
ance by two angels (Gen. xix. 12), because he was a 
righteous man (2 Pet. ii. 7). On an 
What did Lot's wife do? Left city with reluct- 
ance—disobeyed command not to look back—was 
suddenly destroyed. teach same 
lesson — Christ will come suddenly. Who will 
be ready? They who, like Noah, believe in God 
(Heb. xi. 7)—prepare ark of refuge—enter in—are 
safe. Unlike Lot’s wife, put God, not the world, 
first. 

(b) Certainly. Two things spoken of—destruction 
of Jerusalem, took place about thirty years after 
Christ’s death, emblem of end of world—both must 
take place. 


When was this ? 


individual. 


All examples 


This a solemn thought for all—two side 
by side—in class or home—appear just the same— 
judgment shows difference—one fears God, like Noah 
—saved—the other does not—is lost. This not fear- 


ing God described as being dead. (See xv. 32; Eph. 


ii. 1.) What becomes of dead bodies in deserts ? 
(Verse 37.) So God’s judgment comes on those dead 
in sin. 

LESSON. Awake, thou that sleepest! arise from 


the dead. 
NOTES. 


Eastern houses have flat roofs 


31. Housetop. 


and outside staircases. 


35. Women. 


Grinding at mill always by women. 







‘be 


Words by Isaac Warts, D.D. 
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ore BehHovah reigns.” 


Music by C. L. Wituiams, Mus. B. 


(Organist of Gloucester Cathedral. ) 














































SG 4° people P ave striven so successfully 
as the Greeks to explain some of 
the strangest and darkest problems 
of humanity; and they have done 
this not much by recondite 
theories, nor by deep argument 
and philosophic research, as by simple 
and pictorial tales. Life all about them, 
in their valleys and hills, their bright 
sea-coast and their sunny islands, was full of claims 
at once upon the heart and the imagination. — It 
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IMMORTALITY. 
BY TITE REV. WILLIAM MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF EAST TWICKENHAM. 


is this which makeg their literature so valuable to 
Christianity, and which rescues their religion from 
any association with the grosser forms of un- 
hallowed heathenism. 

Amongst their tales they told of one who begged 
from the gods the gift of Immortality. The gift 
was vranted ; but so strange were the feelings, so 
lonely and remote the existence which it entailed, 
that death appeared a very benediction instead; 
and, as one of our own poets translates his 
thoughts, he cried 











*Let me go; take back thy gift. 
Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly race of men, 
Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
Where all should pause, as is most meet for all?” 


But the Greek’s idea of Immortality was not the 
Christian’s. He could think of immortality only 
as a perpetual growing old; we know it as per- 
petual youth. He regarded it as a human life left 
here to exist and to endure; while we conceive it 
as a life elevated to divinity, mingling with the 
Being of God, associated with the blessed and the 
perfect, and removed from every touch of im- 
purity, every wish of sin, every evil and burden 
that weighs an earthly soul. 

It is this Immortality which Jesus has brought 
into the light. He has given us a sample of 
it in His own Resurrection, and He has pledged 
it to us with the pledge that we too shall rise 
again. 

Life has two certainties—one of experience, 
which is death; and one of faith, which is im- 
mortality. 

There are many questionings in our minds 
concerning the condition and the occupations of 
that future. The occupations are only represented 
as it were in a picture of high colour but dim 
outline ; yet we know them to be occupations 
which imply the full and unimpeded employment 
of every faculty. But whether we shall still grow 
developing the powers of the new body in the new 
and fadeless youth, and the energies of mind in 
the attempt to grasp and to master new sciences 
of being, and the capacity of the soul in evolving 
fresh sympathies and acquiring new perceptions 
is as deep a mystery to us as it ever was to 
Greek or Jew. 

But withall this, Immortality—that immortality 
which gleams in the full blaze of the Saviour’s 
Kesurrection—reveals to us some of the most 
comforting and encouraging truths which can 
support and stimulate men. 

It reveals to us the Unity of Lite, and that- 

(1) In its functions. Our nature has been 
divided, as well by the Greek philosopher as by 
the Christian Apostle, into functions which are 
either physical, mental, or moral. Amongst all 
these we find a thousand discords. There is a 
law of the mind and a contrary law of the 
body. The laws of the body itself are often 
at war. The remedy for one evil is sometimes 
the cause of another. Physical ills often render 
thought impossible ; physical disability and im- 
perfections diminish the powers even of the 
soul. 

Yet it was these very facts—dissonant and con- 
tentious—from which one great German philo- 
sopher derived his belief in Immortality. His 
first premiss was the universal discord; his second 
was the ideal of life which the thinking mind 
always frames. From this he concluded that 
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within the present margin of life a reconeiliation 
between these two is impossible. But he pressed 
onwards, and he found that it was impossible to 
rid himself of that ideal. The calmness of age, 
the loosening, as the latter days draw near, of 
every earthly tie, did not rid man of this. It 
still loomed—nay, glistened on his horizon; 
and so, said this thinker, there is of necessity 
a state of immortal life in which the ideal is 
realised. 

Now in that Immortality, the Scriptures assure 
us that physical evils are ended. The body is not 
stricken and worn as its wont is now. No sorrow 
swells its breast, no tear furrows its cheek. That 
impediment to free, full thought is thus removed. 
Every immortal will not possess the genius of Bacon 
or Shakespeare ; but he will be endowed with a 
mind, differing but in degree, in kind the same 
with that he now possesses, which will be capable 
of grasping the facts that are necessary, which 
will be governed by laws that are not con- 
strained by circumstance nor daunted by fear, 
and which will be able to draw conclusions that, 
are consistent with and express the very fulness 
of truth. 

There is a step higher yet. The strongest and 
yet the weakest factor in our life is the power of 
the Spirit. It is the weakest because we have 
learned so little of its cultivation, and the strongest 
because it is able to rise up and to touch God. 
It knows most of all the wildness of earthly dis 
cord—the jangling and the worry, the battled 
ambition and the shattered enterprise of life. — It, 
more than all, perceives and appreciates the ohe 
malignant blot with which sin mars the fair sur 
face of character, and it has experienced the 
difficulty, the terrible impossibility, of rubbing it 
out, Sin there, with its guilt and its consequence, 
lies like the stone at our Saviour’s sepulchre, while 
the Spirit demands—like the holy women—‘ Who 
shall roll it away ?” 

That blessed Resurrection sheds its ight upon 
this problem, and reveals its solution. Sin dis- 
appears from the body, the intellect, and the soul. 
The cruel harshness of its cries, which swept 
ruthlessly across the strings, is felt no more. The 
spirit is henceforth free. 

(2) It establishes the unity of life as regards 
its duration. The last page of life’s record writes 
its jinis on a gravestone. The frontispiece is 
elaborately drawn, and illuminated with equal 
brilliance and skill, but here at the end lies the pic- 
ture that tells a universal tale :—‘‘ The wicked 
perish ;” “Good men also die.” The pall hangs 
in every house. It is not the mere pain of sick 
ness and of dying which cast the midnight over 
our hearts—there is oftentimes a keener pain in 
living. It is not the surrender of life, for life is 
often a weariness and a hopeless and ungladdened 
pilyrimage. But for those who love, there is the 
parting from the present ; and there is for all the 
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entrance upon a future which is pregnant with 
destiny that will affect for the highest weal or the 
bitterest woe. The parting is indeed to many the 
sundering of all that is and may be good. Life 
belongs to the past ; death, the conscience assures 
the victim, and death alone,’ fills up the future. 
Life, in fact, ends there, and death or dying 
begins. 

But for the saint the Resurrection eliminates 
the blot upon that final page. Its hand removes 
the pall that hangs in sable solemness above the 
dead. In ancient art they pictured Christ as 
standing upon the tomb and bearing in His hand 
across surmounted with a banner. It was the 
banner of victory with which He was to go forth 
Himself upon the long march heavenward. He 
is the firstfruits of the grave, and He leads his 
hosts in the same path with Himself. The 
story of life begins another volume, whose title- 
page is illuminated with the colours of heaven’s 
artistry, and it writes ¢¢s sinis—never. 

(3) It reveals the unity of life as regards its 
localisation. Thought operates within two limits, 
the one of time and the other of space. We 
cannot think of anything as existing without 
thinking of it as insome place. In this way we are 
compelled to localise heaven. We fancy it as up 
above us. Wherever the earth turns, heaven is 
said to be in our zenith. And this is not to be 
wondered at. Here about us, in our grimy 
London, or upon the pure footing of the ice-capped 
hills, there sweep the grey and chilly mists. But 
above the mists, above the fleecy clouds, away in 
the immeasurable distance, all is calm and lovely, 
all is peaceful and pure. And so the mind rests 
on this. And when the stars come out and pave 
with their lustrous jewels that angel-trodden floor, 
it is not strange that man should in every rapture 
of his soul look up and wonder “ what star shall 
be his home 





“When love becomes immortal.” 


This feeling, again, the Resurrection explains. 
Here in its very incidents we have got every factor 
which makes up the truth. The angels come from 
heaven; the Man Christ rises thither. Nay, 
heaven comes down to us. There was a glimpse 
of it at the Transfiguration ; the voice of it in the 
Upper Room ; the unction of it and its power at 
the Pentecost. And when the archangel shall 
sound his summoning note at the last, the armies 
of the sky will marshal themselves around their 
descending Lord, and earth and heaven be for the 
moment blent in one. And, to the saintly soul, 
they are almost one now. Wherever God is, that 
is heaven. Localise it if we must, we may at any 
rate localise it in our hearts and lives. And more 
than this; man himself is rising. He cannot dis- 
guise the truth that the standard of life in most 
is painfully low. We are contented with tran- 
sient pleasures and befooled from day to day with 
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the lightest and meanest trifles. Yet there never 
was a time when so many men and women were 
striving to lead lioly and noble and elevated 
lives, and to draw other men and women after 
them. The Story of the Cross was never before 
told in so much of human sacrifice and _ self- 
denial. The Kingdom of Heaven is suffering 
violence on the one hand; but on the other, 
sublimer spirits, tutored after their Master’s 
plan and purified by their Master’s Spirit, are 
rising up to God. 

But, also, this Immortality infuses an undy- 
ing interest into Life. All life, we see, is one: 
broken by incidents, by catastrophes, by the chill 
companion Death, but gathered up at the last 
into one continuous whole. No kind of country 
is so dull and wearisome as the flat and change- 
less desert, with nothing around us, even to the 
horizon’s verge, except the waste of sand. Such is 
human life without the breaks, the altitudes, and 
the very chasms which God’s Providence has 
made in it. It is now diversified, sometimes too 
much we think, by the rifted clefts of its moun- 
tains and the rugged madness of its torrents ; 
but when we are able, from some Pisgah of Im- 
mortality, to survey not only the Canaan of hope, 
but the pilgrim country of the past, we shall be 
startled, [ doubt not, with unsuspected harmonies 
and beauties, and the general fitness and wisdom 
of its parts. 

But the present interest of life lies in a few 
facts which the memory may well carry as 
belonging to its chiefest consolation. The first 
fact is, that whatever contributes to the grand 
result in Eternity, contributes to our total welfare. 
We are sometimes assured that religious efforts 
and all the hours we spend in spiritual feasting 
and exercise—our Sundays at church, our week- 
hours at our Bibles and on our knees—are 
altogether wasted. It were better for the economy 
of man to dig the garden and plough the lea. 
But the soldier’s drill is not considered a waste, 
even though we never bear the brunt of battle. 
The boy at school is weary with his books, but 
he is sent to them every day in order that he may 
be prepared against every contingency of life. 
And if this life is only our school-time—a mere 
fraction of the mighty total of existence—it cannot 
be regarded as anything else than wisdom and 
economy, to do what we can now in order to 
secure life’s chiefest prize. 

Another fact is, that good work done here 
carries with it eternal results. Our mundane eyes 
fasten their glare upon the mishaps and the appar- 
ently sad destinies of virtue. All men point to 
the good who have failed, and the quacks who have 
succeeded, in earth. Dishonesty, falsehood, and 
the absence of a conscience seem to do much for 
men in the world’s mart ; while ingenuous truth- 
fulness, and candour, and uprightness, come often 
to the wall. Well, what is success? The sudden 























building up of riches? A big house and a dozen 
servants, and as many horses, and half as many 
carriages? And a reputation for wealth among 
men who strive to get as much of it from us as 
they can? And then the final sickness, and the 
dying, and——-? Or what is success? A clean 
conscience, the memory of a life noble in its aims 
and self-denying in its work? A heart warm and 
open, and a hand that grasps a brother's, to 
welcome, strengthen, and encourage? Friends 
who cannot whisper an evil report, and who 
gather round about us for friendship’s sake? A 
modest competence, and an unshaken content- 
ment? An old age that is fructifying in its golden 
harvest of worthy deeds, a fearless dying, and a 
bright and glorious afterwards? This, I think, 
is the best ; and the good that men do lives after 
them; and the good seed they sow, should it 
never be seen on earth, will grow and bloom by 
the River of the Water of Life. And this is what 
St. Paul means when he says, in concluding his 
discourse on the Resurrection, “ Be ye steadfast, 
unmovable. always abiding in the work of the 


FIVHE old rule was said to be, 
“When a man is utterly in- 
capable of anything else, he buys 
a ferule and sets up as 
a schoolmaster.” In 
secular _teach- 
ing, at least, 
that has been 
altogether  al- 
tered, but to a 
modified extent 
it is often a 
truth in our 
Sunday-schools even 
now. It is not per- 
haps so much that the 
incapable man __ sets 
himself up as that he 
is set up by others ; though a 
few instances might be found 
of good people who have 
fancied that because they have 
AN OFFERING FOR failed in all other branches of 
ace Christian work they must be 
heaven-born Sunday-school 
teachers. It is to be hoped that events have 
justified their belief. 
When these inefficient people—whose zeal and 
goodness [ would not question for a moment— 
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Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is 
not in vain in the Lord.” 

And the third fact is that immortality lightens 
the sorrows of earth. God knows, they are 
multitudinous as the seas; and our hearts bleed 
and break over sufferings which we cannot 
escape nor remedy, and over partings which sweep 
the world of its value. These are very real 
terribly real facts. But the hope and prospect of 
eternity show us a flood of heavenly light rising 
above the hills which its vistas disclose, and 
the brightness grows and glows until the rim of 
the central luminary rises upon their tops, and 
sends forth his rays even to our feet. I have seen 
death-beds where death seemed to be nodying ; part- 
ings where it was the saying of a sweet good-bye 
for a little time; sufferings and agonies which, 
amid their groans, articulated praise and thanks 
and glory to the God Who sent them; eyes 
dimmed with earthly sadness, but looking clear 
and straight into the street of the Celestial City. 
The Lord had even then swallowed up death in 
victory. 
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have been selected by others, it has generally 
been for one of two reasons: either to find them 
something to do, or to fill up a vacancy for which 
no one better can be found. To make a place 
for a person simply because he has a wild enthu- 
siasm to do “ something,” and without any refer- 
ence to his fitness, is a dangerous experiment; but 
to take him with all his imperfections, because 
no one better can be found, is quite another thing. 
Better, far better, is it that the message of God’s 
love should be told in faltering accents than that 
it should not be told at all. Whatever reason 
may have influenced the appointment of an 
inefficient teacher, good may be made to come of 
it if he has sufficient of the true Christian spirit 
in his heart to deny himself a little of accustomed 
leisure, and sufficient firmness to keep himself 
steadily at the work for a few months. After that 
time he will have conquered his difficulties, and 
if he isa true man, will keep to his work for love. 

It may cause some surprise that I should say 
that an inefficient teacher may conquer his diffi- 
culties in afew months, but I do it on the firm 
conviction that the whole of those things which 
are really essential are acquirable by everyone. 
I do not say that everyone can acquire these 
essentials in the highest degree, even in a lifetime 
of devoted work, but I do say that every person 
of ordinary mental power may acquire them to a 
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sufticiently high degree to become a fairly efti- 
cient and useful teacher. To that L must add 
that many of those who at first appear most 
useless finally take the very front rank in this, 
the most important and hopeful of all branches of 
Christian work. 

It is, of course, an immense advantage for a 
teacher to have a superior education, a natural 
aptitude for learning and for imparting know- 
ledge, a naturally kindly manner, an even tem- 
per, a pleasant voice, and so on ; but these things 
are not given to everyone, nor are they absolutely 
necessary. Indeed, 
the greatest natural 
gifts are compara- 
tively valueless unless 
they are accompanied 
by what IL may call 
“the acquirable quali 
fications,” which are 


within the reach of 
everyone. It is with 
these I propose — to 


deal; first and above 
all, however, urging 
the importance of con- 
stant prayer. Even 
supposing for a mo- 


ment—what is very, 
very far from me 
that there were no 


God, or that He would 
not answer the prayers 
of His servants, the 
mere act of framing 
and offering our peti- 
tions has so powerful 
an effect upon our- 
selves, that for that 
reason, if for no higher one, constant prayer about 
all in which we are engaged is a paramount duty. 

The first necessity for anyone who enters on 
the Sunday-school work is punctuality—meaning 
by that attendance every day, and always in good 
time. Compare any two classes, one with a 
punctual teacher, and the other with an irregular 
one, and note the difference. The latter teacher 
may be a perfect genius, and the former the 
most inefficient man in the school, yet the punc- 
tual man will have a full class in good time every 
day, while the unpunctual one will rarely have 
the same scholars present on two consecutive 
Sundays, and those who do come will straggle in 
at any time—except early—to the injury of 
their own class-teaching and the annoyance of the 
rest of the school. The latter is a point too 
often lost sight of. Every teacher must think 
first of his own class, but he must also not 
forget that he is but one limb or portion of 
what ought to be one body, and therefore he 
should as a gentleman—not to say as a Christian, 
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whom I take to be the perfection of a gentleman 
—see to it that those under his care do not 
interfere with the comfort of others. 

Another essential of the teacher is patience. 
It may perhaps be said that patience is a natural 
gift, and that [am wrong to put it down as an 
acquirable qualification, but a little thought will, 
I think, prove that I am right. All children are 
impatient; so much so that the reproach, “ Why, 
you ’re as impatient as a child,” or “ Why, you ’re 
like a child,” is frequently addressed to those 
who exhibit this characteristic. But if all 
childrenare impatient, 
we know that all 
adults are not, and we 
have the inevitable 
deduction, which, put 
in logical fashion, is 
“therefore men have 
acquired patience.” 
The easiest way, pro 
bably, of showing the 
great importance of 
cultivating this habit 
of patience is to point 
out just one result 
which may often be 
seen to arise from its 
opposite. It may be 
taken as an axiom 
that what the children 
can understand they 
will attend to, and 
therefore, as long as 
the teacher keeps well 
within that mark, he 
will have order and 
attention in his class. 
The best of teachers 
will, however, at times get a little over the heads 
of some of his scholars, or his voice will fall 
so that some of them will fail to cateh his 
words, Having once lost the thread, it is 
difficult to take it up again, and those who 
have thus lost it either sink into apathetic in 
attention or they talk. An impatient man speaks 
to them sharply, breaking the attention of the 
other scholars, and further confusing those to 
whom he speaks, and then they go from bad to 
worse, until probably the teacher so far forgets 
himself as to rap them sharply with the Bible he 
holds in his hand. Such a practical commentary 
on “Christian patience” will have more effect for 
evil on his scholars than a month’s teaching can 
cure—indeed, it is questionable if it can be cured. 
Besides that, the teacher has no reserve of 
power for any scholar who may commit a really 
serious offence, and harm is done in every 
way. And there was no need for such an 
ebullition ; for a kindly word, and a question or 
two to find out where the teaching ceased to be 
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understood, would have brought those inattent- 
ive ones back “into touch” with scarcely any 
difficulty, certainly without the attention of 
the others being lost. That kindly word would 
also have strengthened the hold of the teacher on 
his class generally, and on those of whom he had 
cause to complain particularly. 

Thorough preparation, as far as possible, is 
another essential, and it is certainly an acquired 
one, for as the lessons are studied week by week 
the capacity for preparation becomes enlarged, 
and the work becomes more thorough. I am 
inclined to go somewhat further with regard to 
this matter of preparation, and to say that the 
possession of what are called great natural abilities 
rather prevents than assists thorough preparation. 
Those who have more than ordinary abilities and 
education are apt to just look at what the lesson 
is upon—if a series of lessons is taken, as I 
believe is the best way—and to trouble no further 
about it, thinking, “ Oh, I know all about that.” 
Then when the verses come to be read in 
the class, they seem different from what the 
teacher expected, and the teaching upon them 
becomes strained and unnatural. On the other 
hand, the man of inferior education and abilities, 
knowing his defects, carefully reads and works at 
his lesson, going into his class with his mind stored 
with freshly gained knowledge. And it is not 
less true than strange that what a man has freshly 
learnt he can give out with most ease and con- 
fidence, his natural feeling being that what is new 
to him must be new to others. The temptation 
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in this case is to make the teaching too elaborate 
and lengthy, for all real preparation must cover 
a much wider area than can be included in 
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the class-work ; but this desire to utilise in teach- 
ing all the material gained in preparation will soon 
be overcome, as experience and practice increase. 
Let me warn teachers, especially young ones, 
against attempting to reply to any question by 
a scholar when they do not really know what 
answer to give. No one can be prepared for 
every question which can be asked. The veriest 
fool can ask more in five minutes than the 
greatest philosopher can answer in a lifetime. 
I know the temptation is great to give a reply of 
some sort, which may be right or may be wrong, 
“for fear the scholars should think us ignorant ;” 
but that temptation must be battled with. The 
real reason why an answer is attempted, ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, is pride, and it is 
pride which will certainly have a fall, for if the 
scholar does not know at once that the reply was 
a guess, he will remember it, and confront the 
teacher with it at some most inopportune time 
—perhaps quote his own words against him. 
Then, indeed, will the scholars look down upon 
that teacher, and probably give him a far lower 
place in their regard than he really deserves. If, 
however, their teacher is generally well-informed, 
and well ahead of them, he will not sink at all in 
their estimation if he honestly confesses that he 
cannot answer some particular question—it is 
generally one of fact—on the spur of the 
moment. Still, he should carefully treasure 
the question, and see that he obtains the correct 
answer to it for the very next time he meets his 
class, and should give them the reply, with any 
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other information about the subject he may think 
fit. I can speak from a lively experience on this 
matter. A few days after I took my first and 
only class, we had a lesson in which some of the 
mountains of the Holy Land were mentioned, 
and as we spoke of them, I was suddenly taken 
aback with the question, “ Teacher, what ’s the 
highest mountain in the world?” I confess I had 
some sort of an idea that it was Chimborazo; 
but, fortunately, my 
better nature con- 
quered, and I admit- 
ted I did not know, 
but added I would 
tell them in the after- 
noon. I know that I 
have never forgotten 
since then that it is 
Mount Everest, and 
I do not think they 


have forgotten it 
either. I found that 


the boy who asked 
me knew it, and had 
[ made a guess, would 
have tripped me in 
fine style. As it was, 
we had, in the after- 
noon, a few minutes’ 
not unprofitable talk 
about Everest and the 
Himalayas; and after 
that, | was held an 
authority on many 
matters, simply be- 
cause it was known 
that if I could not 
say at once, I would 
find out, At any rate, 
| rose rather than fell in their estimation. One 
other point to be noticed in this connection is 
that a teacher should be careful not to introduce 
debatable matter into his teaching. 

Somewhat closely related to this qualification 
of thorough preparation is that of skill in asking 
questions. This is an important art to cultivate, 
especially for two reasons : namely, that it enables 
a teacher to recover the attention of those whom 
he sees are inattentive, and it enables him to test 
and rivet the scholars’ knowledge. Few persons 
can, without practice, ask such questions as shall 
bring the minds of the scholars into full play; but 
with practice, and a thorough knowledge of the 
lesson, everyone may attain a respectable degree 
of skill as a cross-examiner. 

The last qualification which T consider indis- 
pensable, is that the teacher should be a visitor, 
that he should know something of the week-day 
lives of his scholars, of their homes and surround- 
ings, and that he should know their parents. A 
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few minutes’ chat with the scholar at home and 
with his father is immensely helpful, being a 
powerful lever for securing order in the class, for 
winning the love of the children, and for getting 
a regular and punctual attendance. This qualifica- 
tion, like all those I have mentioned, is well within 
the reach of everyone, and will go far to com- 
pensate for the want of others—even reading being 
an accomplishment which may be dispensed with, 
though I do not go so 
far as to advise any- 
one who cannot read 
to take up the work, 
Still, [knowa teacher, 
wa RE | and a young one too, 

PAA cc aa who can but with 
Qhnrapatin’ yh difficulty spell out a 
chapter in the Bible, 
who gathers round 
her Sunday by Sun- 
day a fairly large 
class of little ones, 
who love her, and 
listen with pleasure 
to her simple teach- 
ing as she helps them 
to stumble through 
their verses, though 
with some dislocation 
of the joints of the 
big words, 

As I began by 
saying, so [ must 
finish by reiterating, 
that in order to gain 
these essentials for 
the work there must 
be the Christian spirit 
of love for God and 
for His little ones, and the spirit of perse- 
verance. The latter can best be illustrated, 
perhaps, by the rule that I have ever attempted 
to lay down for my own teachers—viz., that 
nothing short of what would keep us from going 
to our daily work should keep us from our 
Sunday-school work. Many difficulties will con- 
front the teacher—especially the new teacher. 
Time must be found for visiting and for study, 
and whatever the temptation, attendance at 
school in good time must never be neglected. For 
months and years we may labour on, and yet see 
no result from our labour, Yet, in truth, the 
work is not without reward : first, because our 
self-sacritice for the Master strengthens our own 
spiritual life; and next, because we have the. 
Divine assurance that though we may only sow 
the seed, we shall share in the glory of the 
harvest, even though it should be reaped years 
hence, and by those we know not and who know 
not us, 
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CHAPTER VII.—“ A HEART AT LEISURE.” 





EXT morning Margaret had 
gotfairly through herearliest 
tasks before her aged mis- 
tress issued from her bed- 
room. 

“Good-morning, Maggie,” 
she said. “ And let me tell 
you that the cat always gets 
his food from me—which is 
the sort of friendly atten- 
tion that animals appreciate. 
My view about our duty to 
animals is that we should 
give them everything that 
is good forthem, and nothing 
good which they cannot 
appreciate. They do appre- 
ciate love, Maggie, but it 





must take their own ievel, and give them food and 
warmth and a few caresses, and «a share in our 
sports and exercises. They don’t want sentiment. 
When we give them anything which only human 
beings can accept and return, we are wasters. And 
waste is a dreadful thing, Maggie. I think waste is 
at the bottom of everything terrible that is going on 
in the world.” 

Next Mrs. Foster bade her get some fresh water 
and refill a stone bowl which stood outside the house. 
“Dogs often take refuge down here,” she said, “ and 
I like them to find water. We don’t know how 
much harm it may prevent.” 

When Margaret came in again to clear away the 
breakfast, her mistress watched her as she gathered 
up the crumbs, glancing, as she did so, at the trees 
above the churchyard wall. 

“ Ah! I see I rieed not remind you to remember 
the birds,” commented the old lady. 

“ We did that at home,” said Margaret. 

“1 like to ‘bring the birds down,’ in that way,” 
said Mrs. Foster, “and I’m glad you don’t despise 
the London sparrows’ twitter, for I love the sparrow 
specially, because, being a saucy, thankless, quarrel- 
some, songless bird—very like most of us featherless 
bipeds !—the Master told us that the Father knew 
and cared even for it.” 

While Margaret set straight the bedrooms, washed 
the breakfast crockery, and finished off her house- 
work, Mrs. Foster sat by her parlour fire and read the 
newspaper. Then she folded it, and bade the girl 
take it to the house of the single-roomed tenements. 
“Go in,” said Mrs. Foster, “and knock at the first 
door on your right hand. Mrs. Bates, who lives there, 
is confined to her bed, and is very feeble. When 
she says, ‘Come in,’ go in, for she can’t rise to admit 
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you ; and then say, ‘Please, I have come from Mrs. 
Foster, with the newspaper ; and where is the basin 
for me to take back?’ I will tell you about that 
when you bring it, Margaret.” 

Margaret soon despatched her errand, giving the 
invalid woman a cheery, girlish greeting, and making 
one or two swift touches about the room which put 
quite a new face on the disconsolate-looking apart- 
ment. 

“ Now, Margaret,” said Mrs. Foster, when she went 
back, “that newspaper of mine goes into every room 
of that house, and occupies and interests five other 
old women and one poor old man! And that bowl 
is for Mrs. Bates’ dinner. The poor body can do no 
cooking, and J found out she had to live on scraps 
of cold meat and cheese. I asked her what she 
thought these miserable midday mea!s cost her, and 
she said never less than three shillings a week. So 
I told her if she would give me the three shillings a 
week, she should have a nice hot share of whatever 
I have. I could not afford to do this for her for 
nothing. And it is truer kindness to help people to 
make the best of what they have than to give them 
more.” 

“My father said there was much more kindness 
in helping a man to get work than in giving him 
all his work could earn,” said Margaret. 

“Exactly so,” said Mrs. Foster. “It is Bishop 
Taylor who says that it is a sign of the honour God 
has put upon a man that He has enabled him to 
provide his own shelter and clothing, instead of 
making Nature do it for him. And now I should 
like to explain to you, Margaret, why I wish your 
services to me to be as serviceable as they can be to 
others also.” 

“T’m sure I’m only too glad, ma’am,” said Margaret. 
“ What can anybody want more than to be as useful 
to as many people as possible?” 

“T’m glad you feel it in that light,” answered Mrs. 
Foster; “for my last girl told me that she was 
engaged to wait upon one old lady, and not on a lot 
of old almswomen and stray beasts. Still, I should 
like you to know the exact state of things. You 
know I am not to pay you any wages for two 
years at least, and that you have got the Bequest 
money to provide for your needs of clothing, and so 
forth, during that time. And to tell you the truth, 
Margaret, I, of my own means, cannot afford even to 
maintain a servant. Without help, I should have had 
to go to live with people who would have done for 
me what I have grown too weak to do for myself. 
But a good woman came to me—a good woman 
who is also a great woman in God’s eyes, and would 
be in man’s, too, if all could know all about her— 
and she said she would give me enough money 
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every year to maintain a girl, whom I was to train. 
It should, be our little effort, she said, to substitute 
for the household plagues we hear so much about, 
household missionaries of order and purity and peace. 
She could have afforded to allow me wages to pay also, 
and was quite willing to do so, if it really seemed 
best. We had a great consultation over the matter. 
She said that domestic service is a profession as much 
as sick-nursing, or teaching, or even any of the em- 
ployments which men follow, and that people are not 
paid to learn professions or trades, but have to pay 
to learn them, either in time or cash, which gives 
them a respect for themselves, their occupation, and 
all connected with it. She owned that it was quite 
fair that a girl should receive board and lodging 
in return for her commencement of domestic work, 
but thought that all her other wants should be sup- 
plied by parents, friends, or benefactions such as the 
Bequest. She said that this would give parents and 
friends a real and active interest in the girl’s welfare, 
and that they would be far less likely than they 
sometimes are te encourage her in the foolish rest- 
lessness and insubordination by which girls often 
damage their own interests and give annoyance and 
loss to their employers. So we decided not to give 
You can understand, Margaret, how, under 
such circumstances, | wish to make this lady’s kind- 


wages. 


ness do as much good to as many people as I can, 
and so train you to know how to show kindness all 
your life long. There’s a lot of kindness in the world, 
Margaret, that does not know how to show itself, I 
daresay you have heard the lines— 


“*Evil is wrought for want of thought 
As well as want of heart.’ 


And I think we might say as truly— 


**Good is not wrought for want of thought 
As well as want of heart.’ 


Some people think they can’t do much for others 
unless they have money. Now, money doesn’t do 
any good unless you have the right sort of people 
to work with it, and if you once have them you can 
almost do without it.” 

Margaret looked up. It is hard for young people 
to believe a statement like that--their heads being 
bewildered by glowing accounts of huge philanthropic 
enterprises, 
lists. 

Mrs. Foster saw the question in the girl’seyes. “I 
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will show you what I mean, Margaret,” she said. 
“ Suppose a man wanted to do something for orphans. 
The very best thing he could do, would be to get 
good people to take the orphans into their own 
houses, among their own children, and divide the loaf 
But that might not be possible, 
because there are so many people who cannot yet be 


into one more share. 


trusted to be wise and good to their own children, 
that one feels rather frightened at increasing their 
responsibilities. So he resolves to build an orphan 


home. Then two courses are open to him: he can 
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collect funds, and pay workmen to build and plant 
for him, or he can begin to pile up stones with his 
own hands, and call other people to help him in 
their own ways, whenever they feel inclined to give 
time and labour. The money-collecting and money- 
paying is the easiest way, and sometimes the only 
way, but I’m not quite sure the other is not by far 
the best way, when it can be done.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the girl ; ‘ but—I’m thinking, 
for instance, of the great sums of money that tie 
English nation raised to set free our slaves. Father 
read us a book about those times.” 

“Tt was a very right and wise thing for the nation 
to do,” answered the old lady. “ But I can show 
you that the money no absolute necessity. 
Suppose the slave-holders had said, ‘ You have shown 
us it is wrong to hold slaves ; we will let them go 
free ; it will make us poor at once, but we will 
cheerfully accept a calamity in the cause of Right 
which might have come upon us at any time, through 
war or pestilence, or sinking ships or failing banks,’ 
You see, the money was not a necessity, Margaret, if 
one could have only had enough human heroism and 
But money is very useful so long as we do 
not get to thinking it is quite as good as the best 
things,” 

They were talking in the kitchen. 
busily chopping herbs for cooking purposes. 


was 


sacrifice. 


Margaret was 
Mrs. 
Foster was knitting a soft white shawl, seated in a 
great chintz-covered chair. She generally spent a 
morning hour so, that she might give the maiden of 
the period useful hints as to her culinary proceedings. 
She always talked a little between the more en- 
grossing parts of the household business. Probably 
the girls did not enter into all she said. But 
the influence of her pure heart and high thoughts 
must have rested upon them, and acted upon each 
according to her nature, as the genial rays of the 
sun warm the stone, open the flower, or ripen the 
fruit. 

“T had money once 
mother knew me, Margaret,” said Mrs. Foster, 
I fear that then I trusted to it far’ too much in my 
dealings with my fellow-creatures. There came a 
day when I had no more money to spare. I had to 
tell those to whom IT had given that I had nothing 
to give. That made me feel far poorer than I felt 
when I dismissed my servants and left my big house.” 
“ There was an 
old man to whom we gave oatmeal every week 





in the days when your 
“and 


“1 know, ma’am,” said Margaret. 


while father lived, but when he was dead, mother 
had to say 
saw mother ery so much as then.” 


” Margaret choked there. “I never 
And there was 





silence for a few minutes. 

“It all came into my head,” said Mrs. Foster 
presently—beginning, as it seemed, rather inconse- 
quently —“‘it all came into my head the day I had 
to stop my subscriptions to the Blind Asylum. 

“That very afternoon I saw a blind man groping 
in a crowded thoroughfare, and I led him across the 
road and put him right. And it struck me, ‘I’m 
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not too poor to do something for the blind yet!’ 
And then I thought, ‘Can't I do a bit of the work 
And 
I went back to the asylum, and asked the secretary 


‘I’ve hitherto been paying others to do?’ 


for a list of the applicants who had been unsuccessful 
in getting into the institution, 
the name of a girl whose address was not very 


I saw among them 


far from mine, and I called upon her, and found her 
vory low and miserable, and I had her to come up to 
me every evening tili I had taught her to knit 
stockings, and then I managed to get orders for her. 
Now I’m always glad when people come here asking 
for money for good objects, though I’ve none to give. 
For they give me ideas, and I try to do a tiny bit of 
what they are collecting money to get done.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Margaret gently ; “ but there ’s 
people who are poor in a different way—people who 
have to give all their time and strength to earn their 
own bread, and that of those who look to them.” 

“That is true, Margaret,” 
warmly; “and if those people are good, they do 


answered Mrs. Foster 


more good than anybody else! Those who eat 
daily what they earn daily, and give honest measure 
of their labour, and throw in a bright smile and a 
pleasant word at the top of it, are a lesson and a 
The 
Give a world full of such 
have the 


consolation to all of us. The best of lessons! 
strongest of consolations ! 
folk, Margaret, and you 
Heaven at once.” 


Kingdom of 


As soon as the midday meal was cleared 
Mrs. 


ironing was in itself a lesson to this generation, so 


away, 
Margaret applied herself to ironing. 


given to indulge itself in flimsy cheap lace and messy 


tulle. Mrs. Foster never wore any white thing 
which did not wash, and every article was made with 
the utmost precision. Margaret could not help 


lingering at times to admire the wonderful darning 
which did not 1: the least detract from the beauty 
of the few pieces of good old lace which survived to 
fortunes. It 
set Margaret thinking of a kind of simple lace-making 
practised not far from the girl’s Northern home. She 
felt she ought not to let herself forget how to do it. 
It would occupy her leisure, if but to make little 
“In all labour there is profit,” 
She might make something for 


hint at the change in their owner’s 


gifts of the resu't. 
thought Margaret. 
Mrs. Foster’s birthday. 

After tea, her mistress undertook to explain some 
more of her “ ways.” One was, that every serap of 
blank paper which came into the house was care- 
fully saved; even addressed envelopes were spread 
the flaps. 
Two little boys, sons of a poor charwoman, came for 


open, and fastened together by one of 
these, and used them in their schoolroom. For them, 
too, Mrs. Foster saved her pens, after they had seen 
enough service for her. 


Equal care was taken of odd magazines, pam- 
phlets, tracts, and other literary “litter.” 
were allowed to accumulate for a month, and then 
mistress and maid would look through and assort them. 
Those which Mrs, Foster wished to keep herself would 


These 
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be relegated to their proper places, and then the 
destination of the others would be decided—some for 
the old folks, some for the orphan school, some for 
the workhouse, some for the hospital. Mrs. Foster 
was even so thrifty as to cut out all illustrated ad- 
She had already accumulated enough 
to cover a folding screen for the children’s ward in 
the workhouse. 


vertisements. 


Many of the pictures looked very 
pretty when detached from their usual surroundings. 

Mrs. Foster had a bowl of soup heated for her 
supper, and Margaret had to carry another for Mrs. 
Bates. She had to carry something else, too. It 
was a basket containing woollen stockings, and a ball 
of worsted with a big needle sticking through it. 

“Mrs. Bates mends my stockings for me,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Foster. 

“Oh, ma’am! but Ill have plenty of time to do 
them!” cried Margaret. 


But this is something that poor Mrs. Bates can 


g 
do,” said her mistress. ‘“ I get her dinner cooked for 
her, so don’t you see we must let her do something ? 
We ’ll never be allowed to show kindness to the right 
sort of people unless they can do something in return. 
And get back this morning’s newspaper, and run 
down the lane, and slip it into the box at the work- 
house gate.” 

When Margaret returned she found Miss Newton 
seated with her mistress, looking bright and vigorous 
in her plain serge dress, with its simple linen collar, 
fastened by her sole ornament, a magnificent cairn- 
gorm, set so that the stone alone was visible, gleam- 
ing at her throat like a fiery star. 

“T always come down to say good-night, Margaret,” 
said she, “ because I’m all by myself, and it’s not 


‘ 


natural to go to bed without saying ‘ good-night’ to 
somebody.” 

“And when Miss Newton is down here she gener- 
ally reads a little to me—some of the best bits out 
of any book she is reading herself,” observed Mrs. 
“ And if you like, Margaret, you may bring 
in your work and listen to the reading too.” 

It was poetry which Miss Newton read. 
could not grasp all its meaning. It rolled over her 
But the thoughts that 
came and went under its influence were all good and 
happy thoughts. Yet two lines stuck in her memory, 
so that she could say them softly to herself— 


Foster. 
Margaret 


head like grand organ music. 


“T ask Thee not my joys to multiply; 
Only to make me worthier of the least.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—DARKER LINES. 

MARGARET found plenty of interests in her daily 
course of duty. Mrs. Foster initiated her into the 
best mysteries of cookery. Margaret's own master- 
pieces were porridge and oatmeal cakes, but neither 
her mistress nor the poor old women next door but 
one were equal to enjoy these. It was true that 
Margaret made porridge for herself daily, but Mrs. 
Foster said, ‘‘One soon gets careless over what one 
does only for onese}f: one takes no pride in it.” 
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Miss Newton took a great liking to the oatcakes, 
and volunteered to keep Margaret in an everflowing 
barrel of oatmeal, if she would treat the two little 
orphan-school boys to bowls of porridge when they 
came for their waste paper, and persuade them to 
take away some oatcakes at cost price. 

But Margaret did not know how to make savoury 
little dishes to tempt a sickly appetite, nor how to 
exact the last drop of nourishment from any given 
raw material. All this her mistress taught her, 
sitting with her in the kitchen through the morning 
hours. And it was not only cookery that Margaret 
learned ; for mutual interest in some simple, practical 
work is, perhaps, the very best foundation for that 
conversation which, couched in the simplest phrases, 
and glancing from incident to character, and throw- 
ing off anecdote, or proverb, or parable, may seem to 
the thoughtless but desultory, yet is truly the highest 
education of all, because it can only be given by 
those who, starting in life with open minds and 
chastened spirits, have grown rich in experience, 
ripe in wisdom, and tender in sympathy. 

“TI hope that every old lady who is like Mrs. 
Foster has somebody who loves to listen to her,” 
Margaret thought, “and I hope every girl who would 
sare to listen, gets one to listen to. What a mistake 
it is to think it is dull to be with old people!” 

3ut then all old people are not like Mrs. Foster. 

Mrs. Foster was open with Margaret in all her 
dealings. She let her see plainly how much-—-or 
rather, how little!—was spent in keeping the little 
household machinery a-going. She made her under- 
stand that many of the refinements of life are its 
economies rather than its expenses ; that nothing is 
so extravagant as roughness, hurry, and makeshift ; 
and that our bodily necessities are not very exacting, 
if we keep the mind to its proper functions, instead of 
allowing it to pamper our tastes and fancies. 

She did this in a hundred little ways, as day by 
day brought opportunity. Now it was by sending 
Margaret out to gather grass to strew on the parlour 
carpet ere she swept it. Then by showing her how to 
spread summer rose-leaves out to dry, that their 
sweetness might be stored in china bowls against 
winter. Then by teaching her how to knot a plain 
kerchief round her head, to protect her hair as she 
went about her rougher household tasks. Next, by 
instructing her to note what foods were in their proper 
season, so that the little board might be served with 
the best at the lowest cost. They had their tiny 
store of pickles and preserves, the cooling jelly in 
when any neighbour had a_ touch of 
feverish cold. They had their stock of household 
linen, from which one article was never taken for daily 
use without another being furnished in its place. 

Margaret got to know the Rector’s worthy house- 
keeper, a plain person, who had “ worked herself 
up,’ more by sheer honesty and devotion than by any 
superior skill, from the place of a general servant to 
her present trusted position. She would call for 
Margaret on the occasions whep popular lectures or 


readiness 
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readings were given in the schoolroom. For Mrs, 
Foster’s delicate health made her chary of any break 


in her regular habits, and Miss Newton always held’ 


herself aloof from any ordinary social occasions, 
though she saw many people in her own apartments. 

Miss Newton’s visitors were seldom the folks whom 
one meets at morning calls and kettledrums. Some 
of Miss Newton’s guests were in rags; many were in. 
mourning. Some came weeping ; some crept along 
the passage and up the stairs by the wall, as if they 
feared lest somebody else should see them. Since 
Margaret had lived in Swinton she had been startled 
and terrified, as young things are, by the first dis- 
covery of how near tragedy lies to commonplace. Has 
it struck many of us how those commandments which 
forbid the most awful crimes are placed bluntly 
between those others which concern the irreverence 
and disobedience, the falsity and the greed, of which 
too many think so lightly ? 
sin and crime, and He does not divide the criminal 
from the sinner. 

Still, it comes like a blow when we first learn 
this, and poor Margaret felt as if she stood on a 
narrow brink, with the nethermost gulfs beneath 
yawning for her, on that day when a man with 
whose face she had been quite familiar, because he 
kept a little shop near the church, was condemned 
to death for murder. The newspapers called him “a 
brutal murderer ;” and indeed there was nothing to 
be said in extenuation of his crime. 


God sets no line between 


There was 


-not even the poor excuse that he was drunk ; he 


’ 


had only “been drinking,” working himself up, as it 
seemed, by artificial stimulus, that he might the 
better wreak his vengeance on a man whom he had 
hated. Margaret remembered when, in her peaceful 
Scottish village, she would have read such a history 
with nothing but horror and loathing. But now she 
had seen the man working hard at his calling ; she 
had seen him nursing his child; she had once 
noticed him drive away a dog that was threatening 
to fasten on a kitten. She knew that Miss Rhoda 
went with his wretched wife when she visited him in 
the condemned cell, and waited at the prison gate 
to receive her in her anguish after bidding him the 
last good-bye. Miss Rhoda had the woman and her 
children in her own rooms during the terrible night 
before the last ghastly morning. That was a secret 
between herself and Margaret. Mrs. Foster was to 
be spared. 

“The aged soon forget anything in the present 
which is not kept before their eyes,” said Miss 
Rhoda, “and I think that is God’s indication of how 
we should deal with them. We should remove all 
the pain we can from them, and bring forward all 
the pleasure. I will not even ask your mistress 
for a special prayer. I need not. All her life is a 
prayer for the suffering and the sinning.” 

And so Miss Rhoda went through her evening 
reading on that occasion as calmly and brightly as 
usual. Then she let Margaret help her make up the 
fire and boil the soup, and spread the blankets and 


‘ 
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pillows, if haply a few minutes of sleep’s blessed 
oblivion might be snatched from the misery. But 
she sent the girl away before the wretched woman 
and her babies came, and Margaret lay in her little 
bed down-stairs, wakeful and weeping. 





: There was a different line of vivid interest in 
life when two rough factory girls made up their 
: minds to emigrate to the bush, and came every 


evening to Mrs, Foster’s kitchen to get initiated 
into common household duties and helped in their 
outfit. A way seemed to open out of that quiet 
back room, across the sea, straight to another 
continent! Margaret went with Miss Newton to see 
the girls on board the emigrant ship. She could not 
have dreamed of such a scene—so pathetic, and so 
stimulating. As Miss Newton saw her lip quiver 
with excitement, she said, only half-playfully— 

“1 do believe you would like to be off somewhere 
yourself, Margaret.” 

“But it would be terrible to make up one’s own 
mind to go,” said Margaret wistfully. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Rhoda, “but few people 
are left to make up their own minds about anything. 
We generally get leadings or drivings, ways opening 
before us, or doors closing behind us.” 

And then suddenly, as the two stood in the twi- 
light, watching the wildly animated scene, Miss 
Rhoda said— 

“ The world is full of comings and goings. I wonder 
what has become of the companion of your journey 

from the North? Did you happen to hear where he 
was going ?” 

“No,” said Margaret briefly. She did not tell 
Miss Rhoda that he had been in her mind, too, 
at that very moment. 

Among her regular work and occasional interests, 
Margaret had not much time for reading. She was 
not a greedy reader, as few are who’ find plenty to 
learn from the life around them, and who are of an 
industrious, practical turn. Unless some urgent 
duty kept her in the kitchen she availed herself of 
her mistress’ permission, and slipped into the parlour 
to listen to “ Miss Rhoda’s” readings. She took her 
knitting with her, feeling that she was not able to 
understand enough to justify idleness. But many a 
high thought, condensed in a melodious sentence, 
dropped upon her mind and stayed there ; and many 
a lofty train of thought which her youth and inex- 
perience made her fail to follow up, yet let down 
sweetness and strength upon her soul. 

And when Mrs. Foster was busy in her parlour, and 
there was no work which, in Margaret’s simple phrase, 
“wanted doing,” she would take downa volumeand pass 
a very pleasant hour over it. She had a few books, 
which she read over and over again, each time finding 
in them something fresh, because her own nature had 
grown since the last perusal. And Miss Rhoda 
lent her books, the books she herself had read 
in her own girlhood. Margaret found Rhoda New- 
ton’s name written in them, with old dates, some- 
times with loving messages from their givers, some- 
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times in her own calligraphy, pale and prim then, 
but in its precision giving promise of the bold, plain 
characters she now wrote. Margaret secretly admired 
Miss Rhoda’s handwriting (and everything else she 
did), and the sight of its faint girlish beginnings in- 
spired her with a hope that she might some day rival 
Miss Rhoda’s present penmanship. Will some ladies 
judge that ambition to be as “upsetting” as the 
common one of outvying “ the mistress’ bonnet ?” 

Miss Rhoda talked over those books with Mar- 
garet. She was often struck by the girl's straight- 
forward criticism of forced characters or unnatural 
incidents, and by her steady demand for full state- 
ment of the practical relations of the shadowy lives 
flitting across their pages. Miss Rhoda smiled to 
tind that Margaret was, in her way, as persistent in 
her desire for “organic unity” as the greatest art 
critic could be. She liked to know how the “cha- 
> got their living; she liked to be made 
understand how they passed from poverty to riches, 
or from riches to poverty. 


racters ’ 


Story-books, too, offered many opportunities to 
Miss Rhoda to discuss with the girl those points of 
life’s conduct which are grown too critical to be 
discussed by the time they enter into one’s own 
personal experience. Miss Rhoda herself had always 
held that here lies the great use and beauty of 
fiction—that it is a school of mental and moral 
anatomy and pathology, without the scandal and 
pain of mental and moral vivisection. 

It cost Miss Rhoda something to lend those old 
books, and to talk them over. Those of us who are 
middle-aged know that a great deal of our past lives 
lies folded away between the leaves of old books, in- 
visible to all but ourselves. And many of us have 
wounds in our hearts which nobody may suspect, and 
yet which are scarcely healed. So, when vanished 
eyes start into life as we turn those old pages, and 
vanished voices suddenly whisper round us, those old 
wounds tingle and smart. And the worst ghost of all 
is one that we meet thus sometimes—the ghost of our 
vanished selves! perchance a foolish self, a blinded 
self, a perverse self, that ran our bark upon the rocks, 
and left our lives stranded where we are. Yet, better 
even that than a ghost of something brighter than 
we are now; a pale promise of what we might have 
been but for some temptation yielded to, or some 
aspiration suffered to perish without effort ! 

What did Miss Rhoda meet among her old books? 
Who knows? Only, sometimes, in the midst of their 
talks, she would grow suddenly silent, and then 
Margaret would notice on her face a look which 
showed plainly enough that she did not see the fire 
into which she might seem gazing, or the trees in St. 
Peter's churchyard, which she might appear to be 
watching. No; she saw something else, something 
perhaps far away, perhaps nowhere in the world at 
all now. 

What was it? Margaret could not help the ques- 
tion sometimes. The girl could easily trace the 
course of her own dear old mistress’ history—the 
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“*Does your brother care something for sculpture?’ asked Miss Rhoda, interested.’—p. 554 


kindly young-womanhood, the happy married life, 
the peaceful, natural bereavements, the narrowed 
means, the patient making the most of everything. 
All came out in Mrs. Foster’s daily conversation. 
It was different with Miss Rhoda. For any hint she 
gave, she might have lived all her life a grown-up 
woman, painting her pictures in her second-floor 
flat. 

The question whence it grew, or how, might not 
have struck the girl, but for one thing. 

She knew that it was Miss Rhoda Newton who 
kept the flowers always fresh on the nameless grave 
near St. Peter's porch. For the lassie had shared 


the rowans she had brought from the North be- 
tween Miss Rhoda and Mrs. Foster. And only one 
spray thereof had ever appeared in Miss Rhoda’s 
room, and Margaret had seen the rest in the echureh- 
yard. 

* Well,” said Margaret to herself, going to and fro 
about her work in her kitehen, “* Miss Rhoda must 
have her own reasons for keeping her own counsel, 
and I’m certain sure of this—the more we’d know 
about her the more we'd like her, let it be what it 
may. I shouldn't wonder but my mistress does 
know, and see how she loves her!” 

Was Margaret’s life very uninteresting ¢ 































CHAPTER IX.—LEGACY OR GIFT? 

So one whole year of Margaret’s service went by, and 
the second winter was rapidly passing. It never oc- 
curred to her to regret the tacit arrangement that she 
was to remain two years with Mrs. Foster. Certainly 
she had youth’s natural ambition to work out all that 
is in it, and she looked forward to some day earning 
wages which would enable her gradually to release her 
mother from tasks that must weigh more heavily on 
her as years advanced. But all the best part of her 
own nature was satisfied where she was, and her 
thrift and industry had enabled her to send home a 
trifle even ovt of the Bisset Bequest. Her brother 
Robert was doing well, too, though Margaret could 
not deny to herself that the only tone of sadness 
which ever crept into her mother’s letters was con- 
nected with him. Whenever she alluded to the father’s 
death, in connection with external loss and change, 
it was for Robert’s sake. Was that only because of 
the feeling which good women always have, that for 
themselves, when a blow once falls on their hearts, 
it does not much matter how it bruises their lives ? 
Margaret puzzled herself considerably over this tone 
of melancholy. Robert had not been very strong as 
a child ; could his mother think that his health was 
failing, or that he was taxing his powers too much ? 
In her replies, Margaret only asked whether her 
mother and Robert were always quite well ? adding 
the simple plea, ‘Do tell me all about everything 
at home!” 

Margaret’s letters home gave great satisfaction 
there. Mrs. Ede said to her neighbours “ that she 
seemed just able to see her daughter in her 
mistress’ kitchen, and felt quite as if she knew that 
lady, Miss Rhoda Newton.” It was indeed to that 
lady that this state of things was due. She talked 
a good deal to Margaret about her home, and 
its conditions and surroundings. She sometimes 
read her parts of letters, which she herself received 
from old neighbours or young proteges who had 
gone away, and she drew the girl’s attention to 
any little bit of graphie description or any quaint 
phrase which made them vivid and interesting. 
She read her seraps from the letters which she 
sent back in reply, so that Margaret noticed what 
Miss Newton thought “worth the telling,” and how 
she told it with her pen just as she would with her 
tongue. She would say to Margaret, “ Now be sure 
and tell your mother sueh and such a thing ;” per- 
haps that they had got a robin among the sparrows at 
the kitehen window, or that the Rev. Mr. Walsh was 
giving a set of Sunday evening lectures on the Minor 
Prophets. She would sometimes send a message to 
Mrs. Ede, telling her how her daughter had taught 
an emigrant girl to knit stockings, or had made a very 
sensible outlay of her little funds. She sent a message 
to Robert, too, asking if he could find some white 
heather and send it to her ; and what he sent she 
divided between her own table and that grave by 
the church porch ; and she wrote a note to Robert 
himself, thanking him for his prompt compliance, and 
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gave it to Margaret to enclose in hers. She made 
Margaret send home scraps of the new prints she 
bought for her dresses, that her mother might know 
exactly how she looked. 

Robert did not write to his sister very often, and 
his letters were brief and practical. Margaret 
noticed that where Mrs. Ede’s tone was sad, Robert's 
was discontented ; where she strove to be resigned, he 
was doggedly submissive. When he announced to 
his sister another rise in his wages, he did so, not with 
the glad boyish pride with which he had heralded 
This is 
very good in its way, and I suppose if I am to get 


or 


the first advance, but with the remark, 


my chance, I shall get it somehow.” 

What could be wrong with the boy? Margaret 
wrote to him the oftener, and told him how pleasant 
she found all work ; it was wonderful what a deal of 
interest one discovered in anything which one had to 
do every day, and to know all the outs and ins of. 
She only wished she could have her mistress and her 
work down in their Northern town beside him and 
the mother. Still, even that wouldn't be the same 
without Miss Rhoda, and “ one can’t have everything 
to one’s mind in this world, and it’s a great blessing 
to have enough that’s good and pleasant to hold on 
by,” wrote Margaret, trying to reach her brother by 
contiding to him the considerations with which she 
strengthened herself. 

One stormy March evening Margaret found Miss 
Rhoda in Mrs. Foster's room, standing by the table, 
which was strewn with big volumes, taken from one 
of Mrs. Foster’s cupboards, 

“Come and help me, Margaret,” she said. “Tam 
looking for an engraving of Michael Angelo’s Moses, 
and, as these books have no index, we must turn 
over page after page.” 

Margaret had seen these volumes before, but had 
never looked inside them. She found them full of 
beautiful piates of noble sculptures. 

“Don't forget it is Michael Angelo’s Moses that 
TI want,” exhorted Miss Rhoda; “but look at any- 
thing which strikes you, and perhaps I may be able 
to tell you something about it.” 

So Margaret heard about Thorwaldsen’s early 
struggles, and the story of Chantrey’s “Snowdrops ” 
in Lichfield Cathedral, and Miss Rhoda promised to 
read Jean Ingelow’s beautiful poem thereon, as soon 
as their task was finished. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Foster, gazing over her servant's 
shoulder, “it is years since I have looked at those 
plates. I don’t think people in general care for 
statuary so much as for landscapes and _ historic 
scenes, and so I got out of the habit of showing 
them.” 

“And yet it seems a pity that these grand forms 
should be folded from view,” remarked Miss Rheda, 
“while in this city we are surrounded on all sides 
by such terrible degradation and squalor.” 

“What would not my brother give to see these !” 
said Margaret. She spoke with a sigh. For at that 
moment it struck her what might be the origin of 
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the tone of regret in her mother's letters, and of 
restlessness in Robert’s. From his earliest childhood 
her brother had had artistic aspirations. His father 
had looked on them with the reserved interest of a 
cautious man. They had influenced him in his 
decision that his son should follow his own calling of 
stonemason. “That will give the lad a trade to keep 
him honest, anyway,” he had said, “ an’ it will be a 
step forward on his road, if he wants to go further.” 
Good Mr. Ede had not known much about statuary 
or sculptors ; ‘‘ architecks” had been the men whom he 
delighted to honour: and if Robert had it in him to 
be an “architeck,” well, his way would have to be 
smoothed to that promotion. But his death had 
turned the lad into a necessary bread-winner, and left 
him to the torture of an unexpressed gift. This 
aspect of their loss had not readily presented itself to 
the two simple women who loved him best, and it 
might have gnawed away his moral fibre without 
their suspecting what was wrong. 

“Does your brother care something for sculpture ?” 
asked Miss Rhoda, interested. She knew all the facts 
of young Robert Ede’s life, though his reticent sister 
had never enlarged upon his gifts and graces. 

“Robert was always wild about it,’ answered 
Margaret. “He chiselled a man’s head out o’ the stone 
dyke near our house, and father said it was not so 
bad considering he had never seen any carving except 
the griffins at the laird’s gate. And he did the 
minister’s side face on some soft clay, and we thought 
it was wonderful like, but he wasn’t pleased with it 
himself, and he smoothed it all out again. He had 
never seen any more of such things than the common 
prints in illustrated papers and magazines.” 

“Then the next gift you send him must be some 
good outlines,” decided Miss Rhoda. “ We will go 
together to choose them. Don’t look frightened ; 
this sort of thing does not ruin one, if one knows how 
to go about it. The products of genius are always 
cheaper than vulgar and ugly fashions.” 

“Margaret’s account of this brother seems pro- 
” said Miss Rhoda when the girl had retired. 
“T wish we could give him a helping hand,” 


mising, 


answered Mrs, Foster. 

Miss Rhoda gazed at the fire, and shook her head 
slowly from side to side. “ One has to be so careful 
when one is dealing with genius,” she said. “ Until 
it reaches a certain development, a mistaken human 
touch is apt to stunt it into mere talent. Lessons, 
now, in any art, are not always an advantage, unless 
there is the highest sympathy between master and 
pupil. And genius always has to teach itself, after 
all. But it ¢s a pity that the lad is placed where he 
cannot see some of the masterpieces in the work he 
longs for. The griffins over the laird’s gate, for- 
sooth! I’ve never heard much about this laird from 
Margaret, but it is elear he is not doing his duty. 
What is a laird for, if not to devote his culture and 
his money to bringing among his people something of 
everything which they ought to see and know about ? 


Why does he imagine he has money and culture ? 


If he does not do these things, he is just as much an 
idler and a waster of his gifts as is the able-bodied 
man who chooses to beg along the public road, when 
he ought to take a spade and dig.” 

“But I daresay he has something more inside the 
house, besides the griffins, my dear,” said Mrs, 
Foster. 

“Then it is his duty to let such things be seen 
by whoever can appreciate them ; and it is his duty 
to find out who can appreciate them,” decided Miss 
Rhoda, “It is a sin to possess anything without 
trying to put it to its best use.” 

“That applies to my beautiful book of sculpture, 
then, which nobody has looked at for years,” said 
gentle Mrs. Foster. 

“You had every excuse,” replied Miss Rhoda; 
“vou had found it was not appreciated.” 

“That is the way we make excuses for those we 
love,” returned Mrs. Foster. “ We excuse them when 
we can’t justify. Whata blessing it is God loves us 
all! But I can’t say I offered to show it to any- 
body since my husband was taken. The book had 
been such a favourite of his, that I could not bear 
to see others slight it. Rhoda, I will leave it to this 
lad, Robert Ede. Reach me my desk, and let me add 
this to the long list of ‘bequests’ you are to carry 
out.” 

Miss Rhoda did as she was bidden, and watched 
her old friend write out her wishes. Then, as she set 
the desk aside, and imprinted her loving good-night 
kiss on Mrs. Foster’s forehead, she said softly — 

“T hope that it will be a long time before Robert 
Ede gets his book.” 

Mrs. Foster did not go immediately to bed. It 
seemed a pity to leave the cheery fireside. Somehow 


» 


Miss Rhoda’s last words rang in her ears. She 
did not hope it would be long ere her little pos- 
sessions should be divided abroad according to the 
provisions of her loving forethought. She was quite 
content to stay—but she would be glad to go. She 
felt a l'ttle sorry for those who in all likelihood had so 
much longer to stay. What trials and temptations 
must be, for instance, before this Robert Ede, and 
even before Margaret ! Mrs. Foster could assure them 
that, when in the end they should see God, they would 
be satisfied. But she knew that, often, on the long 
upward way, this assurance would fail them, and their 
hearts would quail and faint. Next she bethoughther- 
self that she might live many years longer, and that her 
bequest to Robert Ede could not then be worth to 
him what it might be now. Why shouldn’t she give 
him the books? They were her husband’s favourites. 
Well, she had often heard her husband say, in almost 
the same words as Miss Rhoda had used that 
evening, that we do anything most honour when we 
set it to its best use. And suppose his favourite 
plates should be destined to arouse and guide a new 
genius! She must give them up, even for his sake, else 
she was using her love for him as the foolish man in 
the parable used the talent, when he folded it in the 
napkin and buried it in the ground. 





























The old lady got up in a glow of delighted excite- 
ment—the same, only ever so much purer and 
truer, as that in which she had despatched her first 
gift to her young lover more than fifty years before. 
It was of him she thought ; it was in her love for him 
that she was sending off one of his treasures to the 
lad she had never seen. And somehow, now, in 
the midnight silence, he seemed so strangely near ! 

She would pack up the books herself ; it seemed 
as if she was once more doing something for him. 
The volumes were almost too heavy for her slender 
strength, but she got the packthread tied about 
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them, and she wrote the address; she added the 
date of despatch in the corner, her prim little 
precaution against heedless delay on the way. 

When it was all done, she said to herse’f that she 
felt very, very tired. She must go to bec. If only 
she could hear the voices which seemed whisper- 
ing round her, as she could certainly feel the 
atmosphere of peace and love! Well, perhaps in 
her sleep she might hear them. She could never 
remember her dreams, but they were always happy ! 

In the middle of the night she heard a call. 


(To be continued.) 


THE THREE FIRST CHAPTERS OF HUMAN HISTORY.—III. 


BY THE VERY REV. H. MARTYN HART, M.A., DEAN OF DENVER, COLORADO. 


WHO WERE 


THE CAINITES? 


“And [Cain] builded a city, and called the name of the city, after the name of his son, Enoch.” —GENEsIS iv. 17. 


SIGNS of the Zodiac have 
come down to us from the 
very earliest times. We 
know now, from a very valu- 
able tablet in the British 
Museum, that the Chaldeans 
received the names and the 
signs of the Zodiac from 
peoples still more ancient 
than themselves. The sign of 
the third month, as with ourselves, is ‘ the sign of 
the twins,” the Gemini, but the Chaldean word 
by which it is known means “the month of brick- 
making.” At once the meaning and the sign are 
connected by the Bible narrative, which associates 
the building of the first city and the murder of 
his brother by the man who built it. This 
notion is far too unnatural to have any origin 
other than historical. The murder of a brother 
and the building of a city are two thoughts too 
far apart ever naturally to have come together. 
It could only have been an actual occurrence 
which brought them into coincidence. Not only 
do the Zodiac sign of the third month and its 
Chaldean name bear witness to the truth of the 
Biblical narrative, but, as M. Lenormant has 
pointed out, the voice of this witness is heard 
speaking often from the earliest histories of most 
peoples, just where the phantom forms of myths 
begin to mix with the more solid personages who 
people the domain of history; there you often 
find a city founded by a hero who had taken his 
brother's life. Romulus killed his brother 
Remus as he laid the foundation of mighty 
Rome. Similar stor'es are connected with the 
foundation of the Temple of Capitoline Jupiter, 
and of the Citadel at Argos. But all these 
stories are more or less enveloped in the gar- 











ments of myth. But read the same story, 
only put at a date still farther back than any 
of them, at a time so far off, that, in such dim 
distance, how the eye can see the clear-cut lines 
of the transactions, not confused and distorted 
and mystified, is altogether a marvel; and how 
it came to pass that this, the oldest document in 
the world, is so matter-of-fact, so meagre in its 
details, and yet so full in its suggestiveness, and 
so completely answering the intention of the 
inspired writer of Genesis, is a standing wonder. 
All who compare this document with those which 
have been preserved for us from times hoary with 
antiquity, cannot but conclude that here we have 
an unvarnished tale of actual occurrences. 

When Cain realised what he had done; when he 
found himself haunted with the silent pale face of 
his murdered brother ; when, instead of annihilat- 
ing him with His thunderbolts, the Lord God spake 
unto him, when Cain said, “ His crime [not his 
punishment] was greater than he could bear;” 
when terrified by the fear of death—for Abel was 
the first dead man humanity had seen—Cain was 
filled with abject terror. He cried out in piteous 
fear, “‘ Every one that findeth me shall slay me ;” 
and it was in tender compassion for the state of 
the man that the Almighty answered, “ Not so, 
for whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be 
taken upon him sevenfold;” seeing that, whereas 
Cain did not know what the result of his attack 
would be, and therefore he was not guilty of 
murder in the first degree, the man who killed 
Cain, however, would do so with the full effect 
of his deed before him, and on him should come 
“the sevenfold” vengeance—that is, the complete 
vengeance of forfeiting his own life. Even this 
assurance does not seem to have tranquillised the 
horror-stricken Cain, and the Lord God, to allay 
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his fear, and to give him courage to repent, 
“appointed a sign,” gave him some sign as He 
did Noah, as He did Moses, as he offered to do 
to Ahaz. ‘Time lapses; Cain does not become 
really softened ; he dves not repent, he does not 
alter the way of his going. He does not “ humble 
himself under the mighty hand of God,” but he 
still follows his own “ will,” and lives according 
to his own mind, All this is intimated when it 
says, “And Cain went out from the presence of 
the Lord, and dwelt in the land of Nod, east of 
Eden ;” that is, the land of “forgetfulness.” He 
thus became the father of that vast progeny 
“who have not God in all their thoughts.” 

“Who was Cain’s wife?” is often asked by the 
thoughtless and the ignorant. The answer is not 
far to seek. Eve was 130 years old when Seth 
was born. There is no reason to believe that 
before Seth was born Adam’s family might not 
have numbered fifty, and it might very easily have 
counted three times that number! One of the 
daughters was of the same mind as her kinsman 
Cain, and these two joined their fortunes and 
left the home-neighbourhood, where no doubt 
Cain found little that was congenial to his now 
embittered disposition. 

From this point commences the history of thie 
Cainites, with which the rest of this document 
is concerned. After this the sacred penman leaves 
them and theirs for ever—confining himself to 
trace the line along which came man’s Deliverer, 
He who sheathed the sword of the cherubim in 
His own side and flung open the gates of the 
Kingdom of Heaven to a new-born race He had 
ransomed, and to Whom he gave back the right 
unto the “Tree of Life.” 

Cain’s son, whether the first-born or not we do 
not know, was called Enoch—the same name as 
the great son of Seth, the most remarkable man 
of the other line of the children of Adam—the 
Christ line—the Enoch ‘who walked with God, 
and was not, because God took him.” 

The very fact that these two men, leaders of 
the two lines of progeny, possessed the same name, 
is suggestive that there must be a reason for it—a 
reason which is to be found in the meaning of the 
name. Enoch means, “ Initiator,” or “ Trainer.” 
We read Cain built a city; may we suggest 
from the meaning of the Chaldean name for 
the third month, of which the sign of the Zodiac 
is “The Twins,” “the brick-making month,” 
that Cain built his city of Adobe bricks? A 
“city!” The old-world sceptie may laugh at 
calling anything Cain could build “a city ;” but 
we who know Colorado City, and Canon City, and 
a hundred cities of a dozen frame houses, shall not 
be disposed to smile at calling what Cain and his 
sons built a city - no doubt this city Was a sort 
of fort built of Adobe bricks, in which the Cainites 
would be sate from the attacks of the wild beasts, 
and from any vengeful onset which they might 
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dread from the other branch of the family. The 
city he called, as Rome was called from Romulus, 
Enoch, from the name of his chief son. 

A word about the meaning of Enoch. It has 
been definitely concluded that Hebrew was not 
spoken before the Flood, therefore the meaning of 
a name in Hebrew, which did not belong to that 
language, but had become incorporated from one 
already existing, is evidently not absolutely satis. 
factory, however we remember that all languages 
at this remote period must have had much in 
common with the one parent stock, even after 
“the confusion of tongues ” at Babel ; and there- 
fore it is more than likely that what words did 
come from external sources and fused themselves 
into the Hebrew language, carried always along 
with them something of their original ieaning. 
This, no doubt, was the case with Enoc’: — This 
word we find in that verse in Prov. xxi: ‘ 7rain 
up a child in the way he should go.” So that 
the name of the stronghold of the Cainites was 
“the city of training,” the place where all that 
was human was trained and cultivated. Speedily 
do we find the outcome of such an undertaking. 
The same process was going on in the other 
branch of the family ; the principles which ruled 
the lives of the Sethites found their fullest expres- 
sion in their leader or trainer, ‘ Enoch,” and in 
him and by him were the principles of “ Spiritual 
Life” vindicated. He lived for a God whose 
existence was well-nigh discarded by the Cainites, 
and Who, to give proof of the reality of the 
spiritual life and its fruition after this life, 
“took” Enoch from their midst. It must have 
been done openly, for the context is careful to 
intimate that he lived with his family, and we are 
left as with the evident impression that it was 
from the bosom of his family that ‘“ God took 
hin,” proving to all those he had been ‘“ train- 
ing,” that their master was not a theorist—that 
the other life and its great Ruler were facts: there 
was a God, there was another world, there was a 
life beyond, in which a man might live even with 
his body, just as he is here. How forcibly are 
we reminded, by the brief narrative, of the day 
when “ God would take up Elijah” —how, again 
and again, the servant Elisha was warned, 
*Knowest thou that the Lord will take thy mas- 
ter,” another Enoch, another trainer, ‘* from thy 
head to-day ?” And Elijah gave to that world the 
same great teaching Enoch gave to his world. 
The one and the other “ God took.” 

Now, let us follow the fortunes of the Cainites. 
Whilst the principles of godliness reached their 
culmination in Enoch, the seventh from Adam in 
the line of Seth, the principles of godlessness—that 
is, Worldliness—reached their full development in 
the seventh from Adam in the line of Cain, Lamech. 
Lamech means “strong young man,” or possibly 
‘the wild man, the devastator.” Both meanings 
represent to us Lamech as a man of insolent, 























independent, and violent nature ; equipped in 
such a way as to remain virtually strong and 
young m defiance of advancing years—the very 
epitome of that world-power which has ever used 
its force to stem decrepitude and wasting and 
coercion and servitude. It requires no deep in- 
sight to see the reason why, in the very first 
sentence of the striking history of Lamech, it 
says, “And Lamech took unto him two wives. 
The name of the one was Adah, and the name of 
the other Zillah.” Here is evidently the origin 
of polygamy ; it begins with the race of the god- 
less, and was in that part of the history of men 
just before the Flood of which the sacred narra- 
tive avers, ‘ All flesh had corrupted its way upon 
the earth.” It was the intention, no doubt, of 
the compiler to register the disapprobation of 
the Almighty of polygamy, by enclosing its origin 
with the glory of personal vengeance which is 
the animus of the song of Lamech. Polygamy 
was not a part of a Divine institution, and the 
laws in the Books of Moses which regulate the 
relations of husband and wife, all presuppose 
that the husband has but one wife. It may be 
said that the patriarchs had more wives than one ; 
so they had, but Abraham’s act in taking Hagar 
brought with it its retribution. Jacob married 
Rachel and Leah before he was converted at 
Pennel ; and in his case, as in every other case 
where polygamy is recorded for the purposes of 
the narrative, the trouble it brought in its rear 
is straightway noted as if with the intention of 
indicating that the result forbade the cause. 

The family of Lamech, or those of his children 
whose names and deeds are recorded, continue the 
story of the advance of world-progress. The 
eldest son, Jabal, was the first cattle king, the first 
man of wealth. Let me just remind my reader 
that the early peoples traded with cattle, that the 
first money was bits of metal with the eftigy of a 
sheep scratched upon them. So that in the 
transaction which Abram concluded with the sons 
of Emor, the word “ money ” reads in the margin, 
“lambs ;” and so, too, the Latin word for money, 
pecunia, really means “little cattle.” So that 
when [ say Jabal was a cattle king, it means very 
much what we in Colorado understand by the 
word. Jubal, the second son, added all that 
embellishment to the society of the Cainite city 
Which musie is so capable of affording; he 
invented the “ kinner,” a stringed lyre, and a 
“flute ;” and since the days of Jubal to this 
nineteenth century, which can build a perfected 
organ, there have been invented no other ways of 
producing musical sound than by wind, string, 
and metallic vibration. 

The third son, Tubal-Cain, gave mighty impetus 
to the city of his family by his ingenuity in 
utilising copper, a metal which is sometimes found 
in its native state cropping above the surface. 
Manipulation with this metal seems to have led 
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Tubal-Cain to long years of metallurgic investiga- 
tion, and he finally succeeded in reducing iron from 
its ore—a very much more difficult operation than 
the obtaining of copper. But inasmuch as Tubal 
is still the Persian word for “copper,” and “ Cain ” 
is the universal Semitic word for “smith ”—so 
that Tubal-Cain really means  copper-smith 
we may have some reason for concluding that 
copper was the chief metal utilised by the 
Cainites. 

The daughter’s name is evidently introduced to 
give us indication that woman was not a slave 
and drudge, but was recognised as no mean 
element in the worldly pleasure-seeking life 
of these people of Enoch. Naamah means 
“charming.” 

And now for the culmination of this remarkable 
history, so curiously preserved for us in the song 
of Lamech—the first literary production of man, a 
genuine antique kept intact for us through all these 
long centuries. It seems as if the copper-smith 
had forged some kind of a weapon—perhaps a 
sword, As in duty bound, he had furnished the 
patriarch of the city with the first he had made. 
Lamech, an old man now, had been attacked by a 
youth, and the word he uses intimates that he had 
been struck and bruised, whereupon he uses his 
weapon and readily despatches his adversary. 
Feeling himself now an armed man, he vaunts his 
complete independence, and boasts that if the 
slayer of Cain is to be avenged sevenfold, his 
family would avenge his blood, should any dare 
to take his life for slaying the youth, seventy 
times sevenfold. We can almost see Lamech, 
“the wild man,” “the devastator,” brandishing 
his weapon—perhaps after a feast which the 
resources of Jabal, his wealthy son, had supplied, 
at which were beautiful women, and the music of 
the master-hand of Jubal had inspired them with 
sensuous exhilaration, when he sang his boastful 
song :— 

“Adah and Zillah, hear my voice, 

Ye wives of Lamech, give ear unto my words: 
I have slain a man for wounding me, 

Even a young man for bruising me; 

After the same manner as Cain shall 

Be avenged seven times, 

Lamech shall be seventy-seven times.” 

Thus the import of the narrative is to show 
that, side by side with civilisation, moral degrada- 
tion was going on. ‘The society was without the 
salt of Divine Grace, and was therefore putrefying. 
Here, far, far off on the very horizon of history, is 
cried the proclamation which all the centuries 
have told and told again. Civilisation does not 
produce morality, and by culture men do not 
enter the Kingdom of God. Who were these 
men of wealth, these men of refinement, of luxury, 
and of power? Who were they ¢ A discarded 
race! a race dwelling avowedly “ without God ;” 
a race who were bent on following their own 
inclinations, and leaning unto their own under- 
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standing. They had everything they wanted. 
God was outside their life, and as eternity is filled 
with God, where was place for them in eternity ? 


Two men sat together on the flat roof of an 
Eastern house ; the city was asleep, and the dark- 
ness was only relieved by the glow of the star- 
light. One was eagerly bent in thought, the 
other was speaking in tones of quiet earnestness, 
and yet the sound seemed to have travelled from 
other times and other spheres ; the ambient air 
was inexpressibly filled with it; all history, all 


ROSE OF 


FEW angry streaks 
A in the westernsky; 

A Lundy Island, 

out there. in a_ haze; 

some petrels flying land- 
ward; and Davie Lee, 

a veteran fisherman, who 

laments that he ‘“ allays 

do have to stop to home 

= wi? the women-folk aw 

children, now,” climbing labo- 

riously, with the help of his stick, 

up the one paved street of steps 
made in the cliff, and called Clovelly. 

“Fuleish lads!” quoth Davie to himself. “ Might 
ha’ knowed as a storm was a-brewin’.  T’ whole 
fleet out to say! An’ s’pose the lifeboat be wanted, 
which she will afore midnight, who’s to man her? 
Why, the women, for sure; for there ain’t nobody 
else to do it.” 

Standing at the doors of Clovelly’s white cottages 
were a few mothers, wives, and sweethearts of the 
“fuleish lads” who had gone out in their fishing- 
craft at daybreak ; and a picture these kith and 
kin made, dotted about on the shelving platforms of 
the wooded cliff-side. For thus the dwellings are 
perched, the roof of one being about on a level with 
the charming little garden beds of another; and so 
on, up and up, from the sea-beach to the line of 
noble trees which crown the quaintly beautiful 
hamlet, and bestow deep shade and delightful cool- 
ness on the “‘ New Road” above. 

Tripping down the street came Rose Dale, a girl 
with splendid physique, and fine head adorned by a 
mass of golden hair most tastefully arranged. 

Davie lifted himself up, and for a moment rested 
on his stick. 

“Ah, Rosie! Goin’ down to the quay, then, to 
look after the good lads thee hath been floutin’ ? 

Setter hurry back to home, maid ; for I do tell’ee the 
storm ‘ll break soon.” 

Rose tossed her pretty head, and tripped on. She 


experience, all nature was big with the import 
of its truth. The voice of the speaker gave 
utterance to what the universe would say. He 
said, “‘ Except a man be born from above, he 
cannot see the Kingdom of God.” Wealth will 
not buy it ; refinement will not ensure it ; science 
cannot obtain it ; power cannot secure it ; wives, 
and children, and family cannot grant it. Thou 
thyself must appeal to Him who has it. Thou 
must ask the God above thee to give thee “life,” 
the life which will enable thee to walk with God 
here, and therefore to walk with God for ever, 
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had other business; for she saw Will Linley 
emerging from the door of his grandmother's 
cottage, where he and his little sister Flossie, both 
orphans, lived. 

Up the street plodded plain, honest Will, for he 
had espied the dainty Rose approaching, and he 
wanted a word with her. Hear him— 

“Ah, Rosie! I’ve been a-watehin’ for ’ee all the 
day.” 

“O—h!” with elevated eyebrows. 

“T stopped to home a-purpose ! ” 

“ Better have gone out and made a good catch 
0” fish.” 

“ Well, ves ; the fish, wi’ all their slippery ways, 
be easier to catch ’n thee. But, Rosie, [’m in good 
earnest about that question as I put to’ee yesterday. 
IT own I’m not much to look at ; but my heart’s as 
true as the light ; an’ the home’s a-waiten for ‘ee, 
dear, and my pockets be noways empty.” 

“* Pockets,’ indeed !” 

Rose tossed her head, and on she went ; then, with 
a look over her shoulder, she called—* I fancy you'll 
have to help off with the lifeboat presently.” 

“Cruel flirt!” called out Will’s grandam from 
her cottage door, where she had been standing, an 
interested spectator of the girl’s affectations, “ Cruel 
flirt! Golden hair, indeed, you have ; but feathers 
for brains—feathers for brains ! ” 

A heavy cloud rested on Will’s face ; he said not 
a word, but turned and made his way down towards 
the sea. 

* * * * * * 

Midnight—and every cottage in Clovelly lighted 
by candle or lamp. In the window of one sat 
Grannie Linley, with her spectacles on and the 
snuffers close to her hand. Grannie was reading her 

sible, and keeping the flame of the candle bright. 

All this because, for hours, the storm had been 
raging over land and sea; and every woman’s heart 
in those quaint, perched-up, white cottages ached for 
absent relatives and friends ; and perhaps grannie’s 
pain was the greatest of all, for her lad, Will, had 




















not, as we know, gone out with the fishing craft 
in the early morning; he had gone angrily and 
recklessly in the lifeboat, with two or three aged 
men, to the rescue of some vessels from which signals 
of distress had reached the shore. These signals had 
ceased ; the fog had thickened ; but the lifeboat had 
not returned, 

So grannie snuffed the candle, wiped her eyes with 
the corner of her apron, polished her spectacles, and, 
with her finger guiding her eye along the page of her 
large Bible, read— 

“God is our refuge and strength : a very present 
help in trouble. 

“Therefore will we not fear, though the earth be 
removed, and though the mountains be carried into 
the midst of the sea. 

“ Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled.” 

Grannie thought she heard a sob outside her 
window ; she looked up, and it seemed to her dim 
old eyes that a white-faced woman, having a wealth 
of golden hair coiled round her head, suddenly moved 
away. 

There was no mistaking that beautiful head of 
hair ; and, with the word “feathers” running in her 
mind, Dame Linley got up and walked to the door: 
she was not to be scared by a pale face and a pair of 
wide-open, anxious eyes ; not she ! 

“Fuleish maid!” quoth grannie with asperity, as 
the stream of light from her cottage window fell upon 
the fine figure and grieved face of Rose Dale. “Iss, 
that’ee be! Thee hath flouted a lad as is as far 
above thee as yon sky is from the pebbles on the say 
beach! Aw if we never set eyes on my king o’ lads 
more, it'll be thy fault, am’ thy sin, thou conceited 
maid ! iss, it will!” 

With clasped hands and bowed head stood Rosie. 
Dame Linley’s voice only echoed the anguished ery 
of her own stricken heart. No word nor sign gave 
she; but grannie saw two great tears rolling down 
her cheeks, 

“Thee should lock the stable door afore the horse 
is gone!” remarked grannie. ‘“ But come then, 
Rose Dale; if ’ee do wish to be sensible, go in an’ 
keep the light trimmed, and mind ’ee as my lad’s 
sister doan’t wake up in a fright, while I go down 
to the say, and look about me a bit. Mayhap they 
ha’ heard summat o’ the lifeboat. An’ look’ee, 
maid, there’s a better light than the candle on that 
roun’ table o’ mine.” 

With a shawl] over her head, the dame departed, 
while Rose quietly took her seat in the cottage, 
trimmed the candle, and, in a preoceupied way, 
turned over the pages of the big Bible. 

Presently the thunder awoke Will’s little sister. 
It was “ drefful,” she said, and she couldn't “lie still 
a minute longer.” 

So the “ flirt” nursed and comforted Flossie ; even 


read to her about Jesus walking on the sea. 

Why, gramie! wise grannie! After all, the 
“feathers” under that classic-looking coil were 
sham! 
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Not so the tempest: it grew terribly real ; flash 
followed flash ; peal after peal echoed along the hill- 
sides, and reverberated through the grand old trees 
at the head of the pebbled street ; the wind howled 
and piped; rain and hail came pelting down together ; 
the sea roared and tossed up its tremendous waves 
in a fashion that struck fear to every heart—ay, to 
the most inured, and to the very bravest! 

A sudden flood of light, showing the mad sea- 
horses, all blackness and foam !—a long, near, deafen- 
ing peal of thunder !—every watcher there on the 
shore mute with awe! Then Grannie Linley’s voice 
broke in on the solemn stillness of humanity, and 
was heard above the tumult of the elements— 

“ Let us pray!” 

The few men left behind in Clovelly bared their 
heads, even to the storm, and some of the many 
women knelt on the beach; some wept; while 
grannie prayed to the Lord of earth, and air, and 
ocean ; and the “ AMEN!” of all came from the very 
depths of woe-stricken hearts. 

. * * * * * 

Morning broke over the heaving ocean. Sounds 
of distress were heard by the night-long watchers. 
Every remaining man, and several strong women, 
went out in the best boats they could secure to 
search for the fishing craft and for the lifeboat itself. 
Lundy Island was their chief hope, and to it, with 
some difficulty, they steered. But, ah me! Clovelly, 
with all its quaint beauty, sheltered that very day 
newly bereft widows and orphans, for two of the 
craft had been swallowed up by the storm, and souls 
of men had gone down with them ! 

The lifeboat was, however, uninjured ; indeed, 
she had been doing good work all night between the 
distressed fleet and the island. For hours, it ap- 
peared, Will Linley had acted as her coxswain, and 
worked gallantly. Then he was suddenly missed, 
and another had to fill his post. 

* o . + . * 

“Clear the way! Can't ’ee take some o’ they 
children home, then 7’ 

This from a man who was nearing the shore in a 


, 


covered boat. 

With sickening dread some of the women drew 
their children away. Then— 

A burthen gently lifted from the now stranded 
boat, and Jaid on a stretcher, Grannie Linley bending 
over it and lifting the cover from a disfigured face. 

“Who is it, then ?” 

‘Don't ee know, then, mother? God help ’ee, my 
dear! Look again!” 

Granny looked at the lad’s guernsey and at his 
neck-tie; she had knitted the one and hemmed the 
other. The poor face was past recognition, for a 
mast had fallen on it ; yet Will lived ! 

So they carried him up the pebbled steps and laid 
him on grannie’s bed. 

Then Rosie went and tapped at the Linleys’ door. 
“Would Mrs. Linley let her help in the nursing ? 

“No, maid, no,” said grannie firmly ; “ thee ‘It ha’ 
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to show thy woman’s mettle an’ thy common-sense 
right plain afore J put thee in my lad’s way !” 

Rosie’s eyes nearly upset the dame’s decision, but 
the latter steeled her heart 

“Go away to home, maid: go! Ill not let him 
hear your voice.” 

The girl turned away, and moved sadly off, closing 
grannie’s garden gate softly, and with a furtive 
glance at an upper casement. 

“Go along then, maid !” 
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name was taken up till it reached the ears of Dame 
Linley herself, and out ran she, 

“It be my child,” said grannie. She knew such 
must be the case, for there was only one Flossie in 
all Clovelly ; so up and up went she till she left 
the steep street behind her. Soon the road was 
crossed and the meadow which skirted the pond 
gained. 

All at once the dame came to a standstill ; then 
she knelt down on the bright green grass, 
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*“*Head up! head up, Flossie !’” 


A parting shot, that, from the watchful grandam. 

Rose’s heart throbbed and her head ached ; her 
trouble was very real and keen. There was a group 
of children playing at the top of the street. Towards 
them went she. ‘Perhaps Flossie was among 
them,” thought she, 


‘and Will’s sister would cer- 
tainly give her smiles and kisses.” 

Just then arose a ery from the playmates. “ Flossie, 
Flossie!” shrieked one and another. ‘“ Flossie’s in 
the pond! In the big pond, over there to the meadow ! 
Flossie, Flossie ! ” Hill-side and meadow rang 
with the shrill sounds of alarm! Out came the 
scared women from their cottages, “ Flossie ?” 
asked one. “ Yes, Flossie in t’ big pond,” answered 
another. Down both sides of the steep street the 


She was dumfounded with joy and gratitude; 
for the maid of the golden coil had the child in her 
firm grip. 

With one strong, shapely hand, Rose held on toa 
slight branchlet thrown out by an overhanging tree ; 
with the other she firmly grasped the child’s clothing. 
If the weak twig had broken, Rose must have fallen 
heavily and face downwards into the deep pond. 
She could not swim, and she knew it ; she was well 
aware, too, that the pond was dangerous. 

“Head up! head up, Flossie!” 

Rose said no more till the drenched Flossie was 
safe in her arms. 

Then up came the grandam—“ Carry her home, 
maid! My old arms tremble so.” 
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Rose gained grannie’s doorstep.“ Take her in, 
then, brave maid! ” 

“Now give her to me, and sit ee down an’ get 
your breath. An’ look’ee, dearie, ye must bathe 
your eyes Wi’ spring water; they be all swollen wi’ 
cryin’; then, if ’ee be still in the same mind, ’ee may 
go an sit beside Will while I tend Flossie.” 

Like a lamb went the “flirt” to the suffering 
Jad’s bedside. 

His wounds had been washed and dressed. He 
was asleep, but tossing and muttering like one in 
pain of mind and body. 

Rose took her seat, and listened attentively. 

“A sear for life!” murmured Will. 

Then he seemed to sleep more soundly ; and 
Rosie gently moved the edge of a bandage to see the 
state of the injured face. 

Yes, there would be, no doubt, a long, deep sear 
from temple to chin. Well, Will certainly was 
homely-looking before ; what would he be now? 
And Rose was an ardent lover of the beautiful. 

Still, night and day found the helpful girl in 
grannie’s cottage ; and it was wonderful to watch 
Will’s rapid improvement in health. 

But a day of trial came for him. The bandage 
must be removed and the scarred face exposed to 
view. 


Let me see what I am like, granmer,” said Will. 
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QUESTIONS. 

81. Where was the brook Cherith situated ? 

82. Which of the prophets anointed Hazael to be 
King of Syria ? 

83. What writer in the New Testament refers to 
the incident of Moses covering his face with a veil ? 

84. To whom were the words spoken, “As thy 
days so shall thy strength be ” ? 

85. What passage in St. Paul’s Epistles sets forth 
the help given in prayer by the Holy Spirit ? 

86. What priest of Baal is mentioned in the Book 
of Kings ? 

87. Which of the seven churehes of Asia is 
specially mentioned for its works of charity ? 

88. Which of the Epistles of St. Paul was carried 
to its destination by a woman ? 

89. By what prophet is the expression used, “ The 
just shall live by his faith” ? 

90. Where and by whom do we find the inspira- 
tion of the Bible distinctly asserted ? 
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“Pooh! what be looks?’ quoth grannie; and 
though her heart was so sore for her lad, and her 
hands trembled, she tried to smile as she held a glass 
before him. 

He looked into it, then turned away, buried his 
face in the pillows of the couch, and said bitterly— 

“Ugh! Well, I was ugly enough before, but 
now—now !” 

“What now, then, my laddie ?” 

“ She'll never marry me now, granmer!” 

The “granmer” had observed a shadow in the 
doorway ; she turned her head, and beckoned with 
her finger. 

Rose stepped forward. 

For a moment she stood looking down on the 
bowed figure ; then she bent over it, and took the 
maimed face tenderly in her two strong hands, 

‘Look up, Will! I love you!” 

And before Will could quite believe his own eyes 
and ears, Rosie kissed the scarred temple and the 
scarred cheek. 

“ Blown away then, for sure!” said grannie, with 
trembling lips. “They ‘feathers’ went off in the 
storm, eh, maid ?” 

“ Yes, granmer,” said Rose, “ I hope so.” 

And now Will’s good wife, Rose, will tell you that 
no face in the world is so dear to her as that 
scarred one. 


BIBLE CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 512. 

71. Hosea xii. 12. 

72. King Ahab, at the command of the prophet 
Elijah. (1 Kings xviii. 19, 20.) 

73. Tishbi, in Gilead, whence he was called “ Elijah 
the Tishbite.” (1 Kings xvii. 1.) 

74. The ery, “O Baal, hear us,” which was re- 
peated by the prophets of Baal from morning until 
noon. (1 Kings xviii. 26; See St. Matt. vi. 7.) 

75. Luke xxii. 31, 32. 

76. It was probably erected in the time of the 
Patriarehs. (1 Kings xviii. 30.) 

77. 1 Kings xx. 11. 

78. St. Jerome says, “ Tradition asserts him to 
have been the son of the widow of Sarepta.” (1 Kings 
XViii, 43.) 

79. St. Luke xx. 6. 

80. Epaphras ; for St. Paul says, writing to the 
Colossians, “‘ Epaphras, who is one of you, servant of 


Christ, saluteth you.” (Colossians iv. 12.) 
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LITTLE 
AN ADDRESS TO WEST-END CHILDREN, 
CHILDREN 


GATHER 

from our 
chairman’s ad- 
dress that your 
Association, 
though very 
young, is very 
prosperous; 
has many mem- 
bers; and can 
boast already 
of several off- 
shoots in va- 
rious parts of 
London and of 
the country. I 
am glad of this, 
but not at all 
surprised. The 
idea is such an 
excellent one. 
You have suc- 
ceeded so far. 
I doubt not you will succeed, by God’s help, in 
the future, and become the centre of an ever- 
increasing and widening circle of Christian 
usefulness. 

I have been asked to say a few words to you 
this afternoon, and I think my best plan will be 
to connect my remarks with the light-blue paper 
which was kindly sent me some few days ago by 
your “central secretary.” With this paper I know 
you are all of you acquainted, and it wil! furnish 
me with a sort of text to speak about, or rather 
with a peg or two to hang my thoughts upon. 





I. In the first place, I notice your ru/e—you 
pledge yourselves to “try to do at least one 
kind deed every day.” 

This reminds me of what is told us about the 
Roman general Titus. You have heard of him, 
of course? It was he who destroyed the city of 
Jerusalem, thus executing the Divine vengeance 
against the rebellious nation which had rejected 
and crucified the Lord of Glory. Now, Titus, 
though he was a great warrior, and though, as 
such, he had many stern and painful duties to 
perform, was a very humane and kindly man ; in 
fact, he was called by some the “darling of the 
human race ;” and Titus (it is said), at the close 
of a certain day, exclaimed mournfully to a party 
of friends who were supping with him, ‘Jy 
friends, T have lost aday!” What did he mean ? 
He meant that he had not done a single kind act 
to anybody throughout the whole of the twenty- 
four hours, and that he exceedingly regretted the 
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circumstance, and was ashamed of himself for his 
selfishness. 

Well, Titus was a heathen ; and you and I are 
Christians—followers and disciples of Him who 
went about doing good; and surely we onght 
to regret much more than the Roman did, if it 
should so happen that we have been occupied 
entirely with ourselves for the whole of the day, 
and have not in any way made others happy, or, 
at least, happier. This regret your “ League” 
teaches you to feel. A day in which no kind 
deed has been done is a lost day. 

I notice, too, in connection with this rule of 
yours, what seems to me a most wise and sensible 
remark, about endeavouring to contribute to the 
happiness of the family circle, as well as to pro- 
mote the welfare of the poor. I fancy that some 
children, like some grown-up people, are much 
more pleasant when away from home than they are 
when in it. Dress them up in a pretty dress, 
and take them out to a party, and you will find 
them as sweet as sugar, and as soft as new milk 
—all smiles and graciousness, and pretty speeches. 
3ut they reserve the vinegar and the pepper for 
their brothers and sisters at home, and for nurse 
and the servants, and perhaps for father and 
mother; and snappish speeches and scowling 
looks, and sulks and pouts are then the order of 
the day. Is it not so sometimes? I fear it is. 
But so it ought not to be; and your wise friends, 
who conduct the Association, remind you how very 
much temper has to do, and how very much manner 
has to do with the comfort of the family. They 
wish you to think not only of the people in Poplar 
and Shoreditch, and other places at the East-End 
of London—but also of the people at home. 


II. In the next place, I observe that you do 
not expect to be unselfish, and kind, and good 
without the help of your Heavenly Father. 
You have a prayer, which is to be used every 
Sunday, and in that prayer you ask God to 
make you like the holy Child Jesus—a minister- 
ing child, helpful to others, and ready to do all 
the good you can to the poor and suffering. 
Yes; unless God Himself makes us good, our 
goodness will be worth very little indeed, and it 
certainly will never last. 

You all know what a Christmas-tree is? Per- 
haps you have seen so many of them that they 
do not interest you much now ; but I feel sure 
that when you jirst saw one you thought it a 
very pretty sight indeed. And so it is. There 
are dolls for the little ones, and pocket-knives 
for the boys, and books and work-boxes and 
albums for the older children, and sweetmeats 
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for all, to say nothing of the lighted candles and 
the flags and banners that hang about in every 
direction. But you know very well-—perhaps 
you knew all along-—that these things did not 
grow on the branches. They looked nice, and it 
was very pleasant to have your share of them ; 
but they were not the real fruits of the tree ; 
they did not come out of it. Now I have some- 
times thought that, if we have not the life of 
Jesus Christ in our souls and the love of Jesus 
Christ in our hearts, we might compare ourselves 
to a Christmas-tree. And why, do you think ? 
Because, in that case, our good actions do not 
grow out of ourselves. Let me speak more 
plainly. If you do a kind deed because you are 
expected to do it, or because you are asked to do 
it, and do not know how to refuse; or because 
others do it, or because you wish to have some- 
thing to fill up an idle hour with—well, your kind 
deed does not grow out of your heart : it is only 
tied on, like the pretty presents on the Christmas- 
tree, and it is not really worth much. i do not 
think that God will regard it, though perhaps 
you may be thanked by those who receive the 
benefit of your benevolence. God wishes us to 
be living trees—trees bearing fruit, because there 
is life in them, like the tree spoken of in the 
last chapter of the Bible. Do yeu remember it ? 
It is described as bearing, not one kind of fruit 
only, but twelve kinds of fruit; and not bear- 
ing for a short time only, but all the year round 
—“every month.” What a beautiful idea of 
a Christian character! A life full of kindly 
acts ; a constant supply, and not a little done 
here, and then a little done there. A great 
variety, too. Sometimes a loving word, some- 
times an act of self-denial, sometimes a gift of 
money, sometimes thoughtfulness and considera- 
tion, sometimes a giving way to others, some- 
times a gentle look, sometimes a patient putting 
up with the temper and other infirmities of those 
round us. What a happy world it would be if 
we all of us, young and old, were living trees, 
thus bringing forth the fruits of righteousness, 
which are to the praise and glory of God by 
Jesus Christ ! 

But perhaps you may ask me what I mean by 
a “living tree.” I will try to explain. Our 
Lord tells us that He is the Vine, and His people 
are the branches ; and that if they are separated 
from Him, they can do nothing. Now you know 
perfectly well, all of you, that if you were to 
tear a branch off a tree and throw it on the 
ground, it would soon wither away and die. If 
the branch is to live, and to bear leaves, and 
flowers, and fruit, it must remain united to the 
tree. So with us. We must be united to Christ; 
made one with Him, as the branch is made one 
with the tree-—before we can do anything that is 
well-pleasing in the sight of God. And how are 
we to be united to Christ! By believing on His 


name, by taking Him as our Saviour and our 
King, by giving our hearts to Him, or perhaps [ 
oyght to say, by letting Him take our hearts. 
This is the work of the Spirit in us, and after it 
is accomplished, whether in a child or in a grown- 
up person, then we become alive with God; and 
are able to bear fruit—“ the fruits of righteous- 
ness”—not before. I think you understand ; 
you and I are to do kind deeds, not for the sake 
of reward, nor even because we are inclined to 
do them (though that is a good and a right 
feeling), but chiefly out of love to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who loved us and gave Himself for 
us. And this is the reason why you ask Divine 
help in the little prayer with which your meetings 
always begin, and which, I suppose, you often 
use in private. 

Consider again: if you and I love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, we shall become like Him, and 
more and more like Him as time goes on. 

We always grow to resemble those whom we 
love. And if we are like Him, we shall be 
unselfish. Very little is told us by the four 
Evangelists about the boyhood of the Lord Jesus. 
Only St. Luke speaks of it, and all that he says 
is that Jesus was very earnest to do His Father’s 
business; and that when He went back from 
Jerusalem to Nazareth, He was “subject” —that is, 
obedient—to Mary His mother, and to Joseph 
We hear nothing about His being a ministering 
Child. But we feel sure that He was such; and 
we feel sure that He was absolutely free from 
that selfishness which is often to be noticed in 
children, as well as in grown-up people. Some 
children are always thinking about themselves ; 
they struggle or scheme for the largest slice of 
the cake, they ask for the rosiest apple on the 
dish, they claim the best place at the enter- 
tainment, in winter they run into the warmest 
corner by the fire, and it is plain that they do 
not think of others, and they never give up their 
likings if they can possibly help it. Can we 
suppose that Jesus was such a child? “Of 
course not!” we answer. ‘Of course not. It 
is impossible even to think such a thing of Him.” 

Then, if we are like Jesus, we shall be con- 
siderate in little matters. On one occasion, I 
remember, there was a large crowd following Him 
to hear His preaching, and after a while they 
became tired and hungry. Now, Jesus might 
have sent them away to their homes, and they 
would have suffered inconvenience ; but no more 
result than inconvenience would have followed; 
no one would have died, no one would have had 
even an illness, or anything beyond a_head- 
ache. But they would have come to their homes 
weary, and pale, and exhausted. Jesus thought 
of all that, and so He determined to give them a 
good meal before He dismissed them; and He 
remembered that there was a nice place near 
on the slope of the hills, with plenty of cool 
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vreen grass for the people to sit down on; and 
He led them to it; and then He distributed -te 
them a plentiful supply of dried fish and biscuit, 
and when everyone had had enough, He sent 
them away rejoicing. 

See how considerate He was in little things! 
And such ought Christian children to be, and 
especially the children belonging to a “ League” 
like this. You may get a chair for an infirm 
person, or hunt for your grandmamma’s. spec- 
tacles when she has lost them, or run on an 
errand cheerfully when you had rather be reading 
a book, or comfort a baby that has fallen down and 
hurt itself; or if you are a biggish boy, see a timid 
little child safely over a crossing in the street. 

“Little things!” you say. Yes! But Jesus 
Christ thought of little things when they would 
bring comfort and happiness to others, and so 
ought you and I to do. 

And here another thought about Jesus Christ 
occurs to me. When a certain leper came to 
Him, a perfect mass of ugly sores, Jesus put 
forth His hand and towhed him. It was not 
necessary to do so; Jesus could have spoken the 
word, and the man would have been healed at 
once. But Christ wished to comfort the poor 
fellow, and to assure him of His sympathy, and 
to show that He felt he was a_brother-man 
though he was a leper, and so ‘He laid His hand 
upon his arm or shoulder before He cured him 
of his leprosy. Learn a lesson here, my dear 
children. You are too young now to visit the 
poor, but by-and-by, when you are men and 
women, remember that what the needy and 
afflicted want is something more than money. 
Money is all very well—money is necessary ; but 
human kindness and sympathy are more neces- 
sary still. Don’t be contented, then, with merely 
sending your silver and your gold (I mean when 
you are older), but go yourself, see sorrow and 
trouble with your own eyes ; speak kind words, 
show real love. Bear in mind the words of the 
Apostle of Christ :—“ Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world ;” and 
especially bear in mind the example of your 
Divine Master Jesus Christ, Who did not merely 
heal the leper, but touched him. 


IIL. In the third and last place, I find that the 
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object of your Association is—or one object of 
your Association is---to bring together the poor 
and the rich; those who need help, and those 
who have it in the’r power to render help. There 
is an old proverb which tells us that “ half the 
world doesn’t know how the other half lives,” and 
I believe that that proverb is true. But ‘t is well 
that we should know something, at least, about 
our neighbour, and his sorrows, and his struggles, 
and trials ; and it is no bad thing to know some- 
thing about the matter when we are young. We 
shall be less likely to forget our brethren when 
we are old. Many years ago a French princess 
was told that the poor of the city in which she 
lived were crying out bitterly because they could 
get no bread. “What of that?” she said. “If 
they cannot get bread, why don’t they eat cakes 
and buns?” You see how little she understood 
the nature of real distress. Probably enough 
she was a kind person at heart, and willing to 
relieve the needy when they came in her way; 
but she really was quite in the dark about the 
state of things by which she was surrounded, and 
her ignorance made her both selfish and foolish. 
From this ignorance you will be preserved by 
the fact of your belonging to this Association. 
You will learn at your meetings what hard 
lives people in London lead, whilst you 
have everything that heart can desire; what 
wretchedness and want are to be found amongst 
poor little children of your own age; how 
they pine for good food, and would be thankful 
to have even the scraps and crumbs from your 
table; how little they know about fresh air, and 
green leaves, and bright flowers, but are penned 
up all the year round in dirty back alleys and 
foul, noisy streets, hearing and seeing nothing to 
do them good ; and, on the other hand, you will 
learn that it is in your power to comfort them, 
and to make their lives better and brighter by 
your sympathy and your help. 

You can do much now; you will be able to do 
more by-and-by. Get the habit of being un- 
selfish, of being kind, when you are young, and 
you wil! not forget it when you are older. You 
wil find it pleasant to do good. And more than 
this—whilst you receive the blessings of the 
poor, you will receive the commendation of Him 
Who said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.” GORDON CALTHROP. 
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UNDER THE EAVES 


Try7 NDER the eaves the swallows 
(o} Chirp and twitter and build, 
SO And my idle fancy follows 
The blithesome feathery guild. 
All debonair, from the fields of air, 
To their clay-built home 
The swallows come 
To nestle awhile and call it fair. 
When the winds blow chill o’er the misty hill, 
A voice from afar will the spirit thrill: 
Home may be fair, O swallow, 
Yet voices call—lI follow ! 
I follow, O swallow ; 
Through storm or blue I follow you, 
O swallow ! 





Under the eaves the swallow 
Plumeth his wings for flight. 
© bird of passage, I follow 
Thy course through the misty height. 
Whither away, oh, whither away ? 
My tent of clay 
Is but for a day ; 
To a fairer clime I will haste away. 
Afar from the skies that are ever blue, 
Through the fleeting hours I am watching with you. 
Ere the storms arise, I follow 
Thy flight, exulting swallow ; 
O swallow, I follow 
hy airy flight, through day and night, 
O swallow! 
CLARA THWAITES. 
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A STORY OF 


CHAPTER III.—STEPS UP TO HEAVEN. 


whom it made no difference how 
hard the times were, as he could 
always get a penny loaf for a 
penny. 
way of looking at things, but 
what satisfaction there is in a 
penny loaf to a craving appetite 
clamouring for the day’s arrears, 
let those testify who have ever 
tried it. 

When Kit had eaten his penny 
roll, he noticed a peculiar taste 
about it-——namely, the flavour 
He flattened 
his little red nose against the window of a cook’s 
shop, but the man in his white jacket and apron 
came out, and bade him be off about his business. 
He “didn’t want no brats breathing over his clean 
panes o’ glass,” he said, and he “didn’t want no 
young thieves to look arter.” 

Kit did not exactly know what “his business” was 
that night, but he nevertheless contrived to drag his 
two little icy feet after him once more along the 
flags. His white face would have startled you. The 
child was chilled to the heart. 

A few stray words of the street-singer’s hymns 
yet lingered on hisear. One idea especially occupied 
his brain— 


His was a philosophical 





called ‘‘ moreish.” 


“Steps up to heaven.” 


He wondered greatly whether, by dint of hard 
search, it would be possible for him to discover these. 

While he was thus pondering, his attention was 
arrested by an imposing mansion, which reared its 
noble front proudly before him. It was approachable 
by a long flight of stone steps, which at once attracted 
Kit’s excited imagination. Surely there were no steps 
anywhere grander than these! The windows of the 
mansion sent forth a glow of light, for arrangements 
of a festal character were going on within. Through 
the half-closed venetian blinds he could catch stray 
glimpses of active servants passing to and fro; he 
could see the massive chandeliers with their heavy 
crystal drops aglow with the brilliancy of their reflected 
light. Within was warmth and brightness, and such 
facts to a famished child’s imagination readily became 
exalted into something more than earthly. 

For Kit’s world was a very dark one, and a cold 
one. What wonder, then, if his childish mind caught 
at the idea embodied in those poetic words which had 
so interested him, and innocently connected them 
with the first material resemblance that appealed to 
his eye? 

sut might he venture up? 
Tim had said that only good people went to heaven, 
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Kit had hazy notions of goodness and of sin. It was 
some moments before he could make up his mind to 
try; but atlast, slowly and timidly, he made the ascent, 

Trembling, as much with nervousness as with 
cold, he rapped on the panel with his closed hand. 

The feeble summons brought no answer ; Kit tried 
again. 

This time the door was thrown sharply open by a 
liveried man-servant, whose countenance lowered at 
sight of the young intruder. Kit grew alarmed. 

“ Please, sir,” he stammered hesitatingly, “ please, 
sir, is this heaven?” 

The man smiled scornfully. 

“ Heaven, indeed !” said he, with undisguised con- 
tempt ; “ your heaven, I take it, canting youngster, 
is in the Old Bailey! Be off with you!” 

And with a parting push, by no means gentle, 
Jeames dismissed the strange, unwelcome applicant, 
whose singular inquiry had so ruffled him, closing the 
door smartly behind his retreating form. 

Poor little Kit! A great sob of disappointment 
rose in his throat, but no tears came. And once more 
the two little feet, which had climbed the auspicious 
ascent, and found no heaven at the top, tramped 
forlornly along the Queen’s highway. 

Ah! if he did but know where God lived! He 
would go to Him, and say, “ Please, God, let me come 
up Your steps to heaven, for I’m so cold and hungry, 
and mother’s real mad drunk again, and fit to kill 
me! Please, God, let me come to heaven ?” 

At last Kit found himself in a strange part of 
London, where he did not remember ever to have 
been before. Here a handsome red-brick edifice, 
with diamond-paned windows, evidently not meant 
to be looked through, stood full before his gaze. 
The opened door looked inviting. There was a light 
at the entrance, and there were—steps. lit 
growing desperate—determined to find heaven if it 
was to be found by him. 

Alas, alas! If we who know the way were but 
me half as anxious and persevering as this poor 
ignorant child—if we but realised more feelingly 
what it is to “agonise” to enter in at the strait 
gate, how many of us would rejoice in the happiness 
of religion’s substance, who now fret and fume in 
the misery of its unsatisfying shadow! 

Kit halted fearfully upon the threshold. But see- 
ing no one, he ventured to creep softly inside. 

A framed card hung upon the wall. Kit could not 
read it; had he been able, who shall say how his 


was 


feverish expectation would have been intensified !— 

“This is none other but the House of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.” 

With a strange admixture of hope and dread, Kit 
stole cautiously through the inner doorway, The 
shadowy outlines of pillars and arches were faintly 
visible by the dim light. 
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It seemed a very palace of beauty, and how calm, 
how quiet, compared with the busy streets! Then 
slowly Kit crept on and on, for at a little distance he 
could see a glow of ruddy light falling across the 
floor. It was the winter fire burning brightly in a 
high stove. 

“This must be heaven!” exclaimed the child, in 
a rapturous undertone, as his poor chilled feet and 
hands revelled in the grateful warmth. And Kit 
drew a great sigh of satisfaction and relief. 

He had been there perhaps ten minutes, when a 
side door opened, and a brisk footfall sounded on the 
floor. 

Kit started. He had almost forgotten how he 


came there—had almost forgotten the great world, 





and its many people. 

On looking round, he perceived a man clad in a 
long black gown, holding a lighted taper in his hand, 
wherewith he proceeded to light the gas. 

Now Kit could see plainly, and in his simple heart 
began to wonder whether this were the great God. 
With fast beating heart he kept his place beside the 
fire. 

Then a kind of tremulous awe came over him, for 
the mysterious stranger was coming his way. Kit 
clasped his hands, and stood speechless. 

His happy dream of bliss was rudely dispelled. 

“Go away! Go away! You’ve no business here, 
you know, making such a mess with your wet clothes. 
Be off directly !” 

Down the steps again, one by one, even to the 
bottom, went the two little feet. Kit made the 
descent in all the bitterness of despair. 

Lower, and lower, and lower ; nearer to the dark- 
ness and the cold—this, at least, was not the way to 
heaven. So thought poor Kit. 

But heaven is nearer than perhaps we think— 
accessible too, by many an unhopeful road; and 
whether we step up or down, we know not but that 
the next step may take us through the portals. 


CHAPTER IV,—THEIR TRAVELS CEASE, 


{ALLYING together his slight remaining strength, 
Kit staggered forward. Perhaps he would get out 
of the crowd presently, and find a dark corner where 
he could hide himself. And a dull, dead feeling 
crept over him—a very sickness of apathy, that 
rendered him almost oblivious of the hurrying world. 
He no longer felt that eager desire for food : he had 
but one craving left, and that was for rest. If only 
he could have found the right steps, and have gone 
straight up to heaven! Perhaps, after all, heaven 
was not in London, and if not, he felt quite sure he 
could never walk to it. People who could afford to 
go by train might reach it, perhaps, but he had no 
money for trains or anything else, so he must give 
up all hope of ever getting there at all. 

“Taters all ’ot !” 

The ery had lost its music to the ear of the stricken 
child, Nevertheless, the glow of the fire fascinated 


him. Almost without knowing it, he stood gazing 
with a dreamy, unseeing gaze into the red coals. 

“ Taters all ’ot!” 

But Kit took no heed. 

“ Had anythink to eat, little ’un ?” 

Kit tried to recollect himself. 

“T had a penny roll,” said he,in a melancholy way. 

“ Humph !” 

An expressive exclamation this, though not clever. 

The man held out a large potato, smoking-hot. 
An hour or two ago Kit’s mouth would have 
watered ; now he took it mechanically, and thanked 
the giver with white lips. 

The potato-roaster got up from his seat. 

“TI say, little un, did you ever hear tell of Jesus 
Christ ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Kit faintly. ‘“ Thinks 
I heared the name somewhere.” 

“He is the Son of God, you know.” 

Kit’s face betrayed a sudden gleam of interest. 

“T wanted to find God,” he said ; “I think He 
lives in heaven.” 

“So He does, little ’un ; but He can hear all we 
says down here, and if we wants to ask Him any- 
think, it’s as easy as can be, for He’s always listen- 
ing.” 

“Truth an’ honour ?” asked Kit, scanning his new 
friend’s face. 

“Yes, truth and honour, ’T was Jesus Christ, you 
know, that came down to save us by dying on the 
Cross, and now He’s gone back to heaven to get it 
ready for us.” 

“Then, it ain’t ready yet ? 

* Well,” said the man thoughtfully, “TI s’pose it 
ain’t exactly ready altogether, but there ’s some of us 
gets a sight of it earlier than what others do. 
Ha’n’t you ever heard tell of it afore ?” 

“Not much,” answered Kit. “I just knows you 
has to go up steps to it, that’s all; but I don’t know 
where they be, or else I’d go, But p’raps I’m too 
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ragged.” 

“You comes through the Lord Jesus Christ,” said 
Kit’s companion, “and the raggeder the better. He 
is the Way to heaven. You’d better ask Him to 
think of you, and to wash you from your sins—all 
the naughty things, you know, that you ’ve ever said 
and done. He is very loving-like to little ’uns like 
you—takes them up in His arms, and carries them 
in His bosom.” 

Here the man made preparations to return home. 

“Come to-morrer night,” he added, nodding to the 
child, “ an’ I'll find you another tater.” 

The warm glow of the firelight was gone, the 
kindly voice was gone, and all Kit’s weariness and 
desolation came back to him with arush. Again he 
plunged forward, making his way beneath the pelting 
rain which had once more begun to fall, with the 
biting blast piercing his ragged clothing remorse- 
lessly. Again that deathly feeling came over all his 
senses. He groped his way along by the walls of 
the houses, 
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“Tt’s very cold!” thought Kit. ‘Spex that’s 
what’s the matter. And I ain’t had very much to 
eat, neither. Wonders why I can’t eat this tater ?” 

A few more steps, and he came to a standstill. 

“Please, God, show me the steps up to heaven , 
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deserted. The police were not at hand to say, 
“ Move on!” 
* * * * * * 
Twelve o'clock. 
The clock of St. Paul’s Cathedral tolled out the 





“Kit clasped his hands, and stood speechless.”—p. 567. 


I’m so tired, and the streets goes round. And oh, 
Jesus Christ! please, Sir, carry me somewhere out 
of the cold, so I can sleep to-night !” 

Strange language this, to our unaccustomed ears ! 
But to the compassionate ear of the children’s 
Saviour, the “Sir” of this poor ignorant babe was as 
verily a Ayrie—a Lordly title, such as we ourselves 
would give Him—as was the prayer of the Caper- 
naum nobleman—‘“ Sir, come down ere my child die.” 

And Kit sank in a heap upon the muddy pave- 
ment. 

It was late now, and that street at least was 





strokes of midnight. Policeman X 42, tramping 
along his silent beat, swung his arms repeatedly 
across his broad chest, for truly the night was very 
cold. 

Suddenly he turned his bull’s-eye lantern full on 
the pavement. Was not that a bundle of something 
at his feet? 

And the light revealed to him a child’s white face, 
pale with the pallor of a nameless touch, for another 
sparrow had fallen on the ground that night. 

Policeman X 42 had ways of his own. People 
called him demonstrative—-perhaps, he was, At any 
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rate, When Policeman X 42 realised that he stood in 
the presence of that overwhelming mystery called 
Death, he raised his helmet, so that the rain of 
heaven fell upon his head, 

And looking up to the midnight sky, he saw—one 
star. 

A sweet smile rested on the parted lips of the 
sleeper; repose was written upon every line of the 
pallid features. Kit had found rest. 

Policeman X 42 himself closed the only half-shut 
eyes through which had so lately entered the first- 
seen glories of that far-off Land. He then replaced 
his helmet, and in his strong arms gently raised the 
lifeless form. He was a father, and as he thought 
of his own dear little ones, sleeping so peacefully in 
their warm, comfortable beds, he carried the light 
burden yet more reverently. 

But Kit, the little wanderer, so lately without hope 
of home or rest, was a child to be envied. Had not 
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his happy spirit found at last the steps that led him 
into heaven? Had not Jesus Christ Himself, in 
His yearning pity, heard that poor child’s plaintive 
prayer—his first and last on earth—earrying him 


“ 


somewhere out of the cold,” that he might sleep in 
Him ? 

No war-like Angel with drawn sword met him at 
the gate, to keep the way of the Tree of Life; only 
fair smiling ones with words of weleome—perchance 
the Lord of all the angels. No one said, “Be off 
with you! move on!” 

Yea, heaven was reached at last, and all the steps 
that led thereto were left behind him in the distance. 

No more ceaseless wanderings amid bitter winds 
and drenching rain—no more weariness and painful- 
ness—no more hunger and distress. 

For the bitterness of death was past, and heaven’s 
own kindly voices bade him welcome to its rest :— 
“LITTLE FEET, COME IN!” 


MISTAKES ABOUT HAPPINESS. 


BY THE REV. C. 





T is no use telling people not 
to seek for happiness, for to 
do so is a natural instinct. 

Certainly, as Carlyle was 

fond of reminding us, we 

have no right to happiness ; 
nevertheless, there are, how- 
ever unreasonable, in most 
people a hope and expect- 
ancy that if they are not 
happy now they one day will 
be. So they continue the 
search for happiness, and, 
in nine eases out of ten, fall into some of the 
common mistakes on the subject. For the sake 

of the inexperienced, we desire to point out a 

few of these mistakes. One of the commonest 

of the mistakes about happiness is_ thinking 
that it depends upon circumstances and station. 

We do not imply that it is possible to be happy 

in every situation: there are certain  condi- 

tions—such as slavery, extreme poverty, pro- 
longed and severe pain—in which it would be 
unreasonable to expect happiness. But such 
circumstances as these are exceptions ; and in all 
ordinary circumstances, if people are unhappy 
they ought to blame themselves rather than the 
outward arrangements of their lives. It is what 

We are, and not what we have, that constitutes 

our happiness. 

There are persons who will not permit them- 
selves to be happy. If the sun shines, they say, 

“Ah! it won’t last long; there ’s a mackerel sky.” 
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They are almost vexed at the moon in its beauty, 
“because,” as the Irishman complained, “ it only 
shines on bright nights, when we don’t want it.” 
When people are disappointed with the sun, the 
moon, the Atlantic Ocean, and everything else, it 
is time for them to suspect themselves. The effect 
which circumstances have upon us depends largely 
on our condition at the moment, just as the value of 
food depends not merely on its quality, but on the 
state of our health. ‘One man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.” 

John Sinclair once alighted from his carriage 
near an abject-looking hovel, and entered into con- 
versation with an old labourer who lived there 
alone. On leaving, he asked if he could serve 
him in any way. “Sir,” said the old man, with 
a look of honest contentment, “there is not in 
this world a thing that I want.” Sir John often 
said that that poor abode was the only home in 
which he had found perfect happiness, and re- 
quested his daughter to draw him a picture of that 
one-windowed hut where lived a man who had 
not a wish ungratified. 

Contrast the happiness of this man in poor 
circumstances with the ennui of Napoleon on the 
day when he was crowned with unexampled 
splendour by the Pope in Notre Dame. He 
returned home, and flinging his splendid robes 
to different corners of the room, declared that 
he had never spent in his life such tedious 
hours. 

Look at that poor, aged, broken, friendless, 
despised prisoner, On his back are the marks of 
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eight scourgings ; his face shows the bodily and 
mental suffering that he endures; he is chained 
night and day to brutal soldiers, who hated their 
prisoners because they hated the task of guarding 
them; he is at the mercy of an insane tyrant. 
This is Paul the aged, and now a prisoner of 
Christ ; but even in these circumstances, his heart 
is so full of joy, that he makes the rude soldier 
who kept him look up with astonishment mingled 
with contempt, by dictating to Timothy his mes- 
sage for the Philippians: ‘ Rejoice in the Lord 
alway, and again I say rejoice.” Paul the 
prisoner was happier than Nero the Emperor, 
because the man within in the first case was 
pure and free, while the insane fancies of Nero, 
“like to vermin in the nut, had fretted all to dust 
and bitterness.” 

A millionaire, upon being asked what was the 
happiest period of his life, promptly said, “ When 
I was working on a farm at twelve dollars a 
month.” In a Chinese book it is related that a 
rich priest had hoarded a fine collection of jewels, 
to which he was constantly adding, and of which 
he was inordinately proud. Upon showing them 
to a friend, the latter feasted his eyes for 
some time, and on taking his leave, thanked his 
host for the jewels. “How!” cried the priest ; 
“T have not given them to you! Why do you 
thank me?”—“ Well,” rejoined his friend, “ I 
have at least had as much pleasure from seeing them 
as you can have, and the only difference between 
us that I can discover is that you have the trouble 
of watching them.” The rich man does not 
enjoy more than he who has enough. He has 
not two mouths, so as to eat two dinners at once. 
He cannot drive in two carriages at the same 
time. ‘ When goods increase, they are increased 
that eat them; and what good is there to the 
owners thereof, saving the beholding of them 
with their eyes?” 

There is a class of persons a key to whose 
character is furnished by Pope’s line—-‘‘ Man 
never is, but always to be, blest.” The simple 
pleasures of life which it is in the power of every- 
one to enjoy are uncared for by them. The 
beauties of nature on a summer-day, home— 
sweet home—the love of children, the pleasures of 
friendship : these things they will not condescend 
to notice, much less to appreciate at their true 
value. They are always expecting to be happy 
in a future day. They sigh for this or that place 
in society, and refuse to enjoy the present and 
daily comforts that drop thickly upon their path 
till that end be attained. They can never 
realise the fact that they are blessed in the 
present, and that the future will bring with it no 
greater blessinys. Like an absent-minded man 
who looks about for his hat when it is on his 
head, they have simple pleasures near them with- 
out ever becoming aware of the fact. 

Much more philosophical was the conduct of my 
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dog “Jack.” The day had been overcast ; sud- 
denly the sun shone out, and a little patch of sun. 
shine brightened the corner of the carpet. Im- 
mediately “Jack” got up, and, with a wise look, 
trotted to the bright place, and laid himself in it, 
Let not ‘ Jack’s” example be lost upon us, but 
wherever there shall shine one patch of sunlight, 
let us enjoy it. ‘ Heaven seems to be everywhere if 
we would but enter in, and yet almost nowhere, 
because so few can.” 

Those who despise the present elements of 
happiness that are in their power to use, and think 
only of some blameless, absent possible bliss in 
the future, are only less foolish than those are who 
think that happiness comes from excitement. 
Exciting pleasures are always followed by a 
reaction, and require to be administered in 
stronger and stronger doses. ‘ Never seek for 
amusement,” says Mr. Ruskin, “ but be always 
ready to be amused. The least thing has play in 
it—the slightest word wit, when your hands are 
busy and your heart is free. But if you make 
the aim of your life amusement, the day will 
come when all the agonies of a pantomime will 
not bring you an honest laugh.” It did not 
surprise Carlyle that poor women of fashion 
should take to opium and scandal. “ The won- 
der is rather that these queens of the land do not 
some morning, struck by the hopelessness of their 
condition, make a general finish by simuttaneous 
consent, and exhibit to coroners and juries the 
spectacle of the whole world of ton suspended by 
their garters, and freed at last from ennui in the 
most cheap and complete of all possible modes.” 

Bishop Butler’s way of looking at life may 
have in it too much dyspeptic sadness, and he may 
not have given enough weight to the exhibition 
of animal spirits, but surely he was right in the 
main when in one of his sermons he set before 
his audience as their most hopeful enterprise to 
“ endeavour chiefly to escape misery,” and advised 
them to propose to themselves ‘‘ peace and tran- 
quillity of mind, rather than to pursue after high 
enjoyment.” The idea of making “ pleasure, and 
mirth, and jollity our business, and constantly 
hurrying after some gay amusement, some new 
gratification of sense and appetite,” distressed 
him, not merely because it was a diversion from 
profitable thoughts and occupations, but because 
it was also a weariness of the flesh. The pursuit 
of gaiety can, he says, lead only to disappoint- 
ment, bitterness, and satiety. 

“Oh! if I were lucky enough to call this estate 
mine, I should be a happy fellow,” said a young 
man. “And then?” saida friend. ‘ Why, then 
[’d pull down the old house, and build a palace, 
have lots of prime fellows round me, keep the 
best wines, and the finest horses and dogs in the 
country.” —“ And then ?”—-“ Then I’d hunt, and 
ride, and smoke, and drink, and dance, and keep 
open house, and enjoy life gloriously.”-—“ And 














then?”—-“‘ Why, then, I suppose, like other 
people, I should grow old, and not care so much 
for these things.”——“ And then t”—‘“ Why, then, 
I suppose, in the course of nature I should leave 
all these pleasant things—and—well, yes—-die !” 
—-“ And then ?”—‘“ Oh, bother your ‘thens!’ I 
must be off.” Many years after, the friend 
was accosted with, ‘God bless you! I owe 
my happiness to you !”—“ How ?”—“ By two 
words spoken in season long ago — ‘And 
then?’” 

God has made us for Himself, and we cannot 
rest except in Him. All things under the sun 
must appear vanity of vanities, or emptiness of 
emptiness—“ hollow” as the b/asé used-up man 
now calls them—when we attempt to quench 
with anything less than the highest good, the 
highest truth, and the highest beauty, souls 
“athirst for God, yea, even for the living God.” 
The Preacher, not without bitter experience, 
came to the conclusion that the chief good—indeed, 
the only good—for man is to fear God and to keep 
His commandments. If at any time we should 
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feel unhappy, let us review our principles and our 
practice, and see if the fault be not rather within 
than without, and remember that, by whatever 
name we may seek happiness—whether pleasure, 
honour, power, or wealth—we shall seek her quite 
in vain, except under the familiar and tvo often 
repulsive name of—Duty. 

Man only becomes happy when, ceasing to 
think of self, his one desire is to serve God. 
Self is the shadow that darkens the lives of so 
many. Empty yourself of self, and God will fill 
you. Empty yourself of God, and then you will 
lose your life by trying to save it. We should 
attend to the moral of the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
which is this: that selfishness is a great mistake, 
and produces no fruit of real happiness. And 
does not a greater than Solomon assure us that 
“Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst 
again: but whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst; but 
the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life” ? 


SHORT ARROWS. 


A SACRED LEGACY. 
= ALL out 


C@ Have- 

lock’s 
saints!” 
the shout when 
certain of our 
men were un- 





was 


able to repulse 
the enemy; 
and Havelock’s 
“saints,” sober, 
prayerful, 
readers of the 
Word of God, 
rose up ready 
to throw them- 
selves into the 
breach. Eng- 
land proved the 
worth of the 
“saints” that 
day ; England 
is proving now 
that for her own health, safety, and well-being 
it pays to train lives in the ways of order and up- 
rightness, and to instil the precepts of Scripture into 
hearts and minds. It is appalling to think how 
terribly our criminal classes must have been swelled 
but for the spreading, healing branches of the 











Ragged-School movement, that has well been 
likened to a tree taking goodly root and bearing 
plentiful fruit. What a loss society must have known 
if the many godly, honest lives thus trained had 
never diffused their wholesome influence! The 
Board-School work is simply invaluable, but Ragged 
Schools have still their blessed place ; the children 
therein may not issue forth intellectual prodigies, 
but Heaven only knows the light amid dark places 
that is borne home by the juveniles, and how bravely 
some of the scholars are encouraged to struggle up- 
ward amid depressing surroundings. “ Don’t you 
know me, sir?” asked a bright-faced young volun- 
teer of a Christian worker at Wimbledon ; “ don’t you 
remember this sort of thing?” and he imitated the 
performance of an instrument. ‘Why, yes; you 
were one of the drum-and-fife boys!” exclaimed his 
friend ; and the boy’s history flashed across his mind 
—a little fellow at the ragged-school, poor, neglected, 
cruelly beaten by his wicked father, who used his 
artificial Jeg for the purpose. Yet the little scholar 
had risen out of it all, a fine specimen of goodly 
English manhood! When we lose those we love 
and revere, we delight to perpetuate their plans and 
interests ; shall we not deem these ragged-schools 
the sacred legacy of Lord Shaftesbury to English 
hearts? Yes, and our thoughts may well rise 
higher still, even to Him who loves the children and 
would fain that we helped and uplifted them : “This 
do, in remembrance of Me,” 
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OUR 


MARCHING ORDERS. 


When someone spoke almost hopelessly of mis- 
“ Attend 
to your marching orders—‘ Go ye into all the world, 
* Shall 
merchants be more intrepid than missionaries?” cried 
a worker in the Indies. ‘7hey brave all dangers to 
reach a country promising gold, we to bear the 
blessings of redemption.” 
work abroad are still coming manfully forward, and 
where a servant of God falls bravely at his post, 


sionary efforts, the Iron Duke exclaimed, 


and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 


Volunteers for Gospel 


heroic hands are stretched to upraise the standard 
that he bore 
shoulders,” and the Holy Spirit, moving in the hearts 
of men, makes them long to be instrumental in the 


“the government shall be upon His 








A CHINESE GIRL, 


Redeemer’s universal triumph. Still there is much 
land to be possessed ; the report of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel tells us that, despite 
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the noble efforts put forth for the conversion of 
China, that mighty empire is almost untrodden by 





A CHINESE BOY. 


the feet of the evangelist:—‘ We must Christianise 
the Corea, with its 13,000,000 people,” and Thibet, 
the land of gold and musk, for twelve centuries the 
vast 
of souls, for whom rang out the .echoing ery, “J 
thirst.” 


stronghold of Buddhism, shows a concourse 


“ALL DOMINIONS SHALL SERVE HIM.” 


The London Missionary Society reminds us that 
the cost of missions, while to the selfish heart a 
heavy burden, is to the child of God but the 
burden of the Lord, the strain of a campaign to 
This “war tax” 
is yearly increasing as concerns the Society, for its 


issue in most glorious victory. 
operations are continually widening. News reaches 
us of Christian work in Kafirland, the Loyalty 
Islands, Samoa, and various far-distant stations, 
where missionaries are striving and praying. One 
little record from Matabeleland is touching in its 
simplicity :—‘ Quiet chats with the natives at home 
and at the kraals, visits to the king, and services 
held, and my poor bare record is done. The medical 
work has held a prominent place; but there is 
much that [I cannot write. The constant effort to 
live Christ before these people, the struggle with the 
dreariness and weariness of life in this country— 
this cannot be written except in God’s Book, with 
His pen.” With regard to the Congo, the whole of 
the upper river, as far as Stanley Falls, eleven 
hundred miles from Stanley Pool, is open to mis- 
sionaries of the society, the people being not only 
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SAMOAN 


willing, but clamorous for Christian teaching. The 
policy of our brethren is ever “ Onward!” remem- 
bering the words of their first missionary, Carey : 
“ Attempt great things for God—expect great things 


from God.” 


A CHURCH SUSTAINED BY HONEY. 
There are goodly cedars and flourishing plants in 
the Christian Chureh, but it must be owned that 
some broadly spreading trees are very prickly, and 
those who attempt to gather around them soon 
discover they are more admirable at a distance. 
“Very hard to get on with,” is heard sometimes of 
professing Christians ; perhaps angelie spirits could 
endure close contact with them, but their fellow- 
creatures find the experiment a very wearing one. 
Making due allowance for the infirmities of the flesh, 
this is not as it should be; too often it leads out- 
siders to reproach Christianity, and sourness of 
lisposition is apt after a time to become infectious in 
a household or district. ‘‘ How ean my temper be 
sweet amid my afilictions ?” some may ask; in 
remembrance of troubled and tried ones, made living 


TEMPLES. 


sermons of peace and sweetness by heavenly grace, 
we answer, “It can, if wholly surrendered to the 
power of Christ.” In a country district, where 
bee-keeping was largely carried on, we heard of a 
church started and sustained by honey; a very 
suggestive factor, this, in Christian organisation. 


“Honey, by some sweet mystery of the dew, 
In bosoms of the flowers, liquid, serene,” 


may well typify gentleness, meekness, loving for- 
bearance and tact ; these, with the sincere milk of 
the Word, are old necessities, but no new systems or 
manner of working can ever make a church inde- 
pendent of their quiet, mighty aid. 


THE B.W.T.A. 
These mysterious letters set forth the truth life 
teaches us again and again— 


“When a woman will, she will, you may depend on it.” 


The British Women’s Temperance Association speeds 
triumphantly on its way by means of drawing-room 
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meetings, services in halls, and, most important of 
all, gatherings for prayer; its ranks number some 
influential members, and, indeed, all would appear 


to be as earnest and thoroughgoing as is the wont 
with the gentler sex in their undertakings. The 
women of America have done noble work in the 
cause of temperance; surely and steadily England’s 
sister army is marshalling its hosts to the same end. 
An instance of helpfulness almost unseen came to 
A servant, coming from the 
other side of London, knew her late employer as 


our knowledge of late. 


most solicitous in the cause of temperance, and was 
aware that in the new neighbourhood there existed 
no branch of the Women’s Association. She spoke 
to her new mistress, who threw open her drawing- 
invited the former mistress to 
meeting, and filled the place with ladies. 


address the 
Thus, 
through very quiet instrumentality, a busy, im- 
portant movement has been set on foot in a most 
The of the B.W.T.A. 
reminds us that “in lang, lang days o’ simmer” our 
and field workers are 
thirsty. One word to such of our readers as have to 
deal therewith : cold tea, cold coffee, oatmeal-drink, 
are admirable substitutes for the unlimited strong 
drink that too often shows its evil effects just now. 


room, 


populous district. mention 


farm almost continuously 


There are many hard-working women carrying on 
their daily toil without strong drink; there are many 
sons and daughters of labour who assure us, *‘ We can- 
not do without it.” When will they begin to try ? 


“NOT ONE OF THEM IS FORGOTTEN BEFORE 
GOD.” 

The Lord has His prisoners even now, who must 
fain rest quietly, whilst others go forth to cull the 
treasures of the hedges, and climb the hills towards 
Only those who have 
been shut out as invalids from the delights of exercise 


which they gaze so wistfully. 


can realise the heart-sickness that sometimes steals 
But the Lord thinketh of them, the 
Comforter draws near to them, and whispers that 


to such. 


those are specially loved whom He chooses for the 
And the days of an invalid are 
thin 
are working for the poor, or writing helpful, cheery 


furnace of pain. 
full of compensation. Sometimes the hands 
letters, that none save the Master can associate with 
the couch of weakness. Sometimes the sick-room is 
the Bethel of the household, where tears are dried 
and smiles shine newly forth ; and, when too feeble 
for other ministration, there rise up holy thoughts 
and prayers, which carry blessing more widely than 
our mortal eyes can see. An invalid writes from 
Devonshire that she has beguiled her time by feeding 
her little feathered friends the wild birds, and watch- 
ing their 
thrushes, and other fluttering choristers, became on 


habits ; chaffinches, starlings, linnets, 


familiar terms with her, and she remarks, “TI feel 
there is a wide field open for amusement to many 


not able to leave the house.” 
this ! 


A sweet experiment, 
God’s tuneful preachers will not fail to warble 
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notes of cheer and faith; and will not the Lord of 
all smile tenderly upon His feeble ones, as to the 
helplessness of His birds they bear their gentle 
ministry ? 


“MY FINGER-MARKS.” 


We were struck by a thought of Elihu Burritt’s 
that thousands of our fellow-creatures will yearly 
enter eternity with characters differing from those 
they might have carried thither had we never 
lived; “the sunlight of that world,” says he, “ will 
reveal my finger-marks in their primary formations, 
and in their successive strata of life and thought.” 
A party of seamen believed they had gained sixty 
miles one day in their course, but it was proved by 
observation they had lost more than thirty ; the ship 
had been urged forward by the wind, but driven 
back by an undercurrent. How under- 
currents of trivial actions or even looks and manners, 
influences scarcely heeded, may be hindering the 
Christian progress of others ! but, on the other hand, 
how many an example that deems itself unnoticed, 
has been honoured by the Master as the means of 
doing immortal work for Him ! 
present fidelity to God, leaving all consequences with 
Him ; the Evil One is ever ready to use the frailties 
of professing Christians as instruments of harm— 
may we not believe that every true, loyal, loving 
life is so employed by the all-seeing Christ as to 
move the watersof the River of Life to the healing and 
comfort of many? Angell James, a mighty instru- 
ment in the conversion and building up of souls, 


many 


Our concern must be 


traced his solemn impressions to the consistent life 
of a lad with whom he was thrown into companion- 
ship ; they shared the same hedroom, and he be- 
came powerfully influenced by the regularity with 
which his friend was wont to pray and read the 
Bible. That boy, leading his quiet Christian life, 
little dreamed that he was stirring thoughts and 
feelings that would inspire congregations at home 
and abroad, for the writings of Angell James are 
“Thou hast been faithful 
over a few things,” whispers the Master; He will 
take that His faithful servaat 
many things, setting in motion, though perhaps 
unconsciously, even “the fountains at which God’s 
angels drink.” 


dear to countless hearts. 


are is ruler over 


“THE WAVES LIFT UP THEIR VOICE.” 

Accents that rang throughout the world have died 
to silence ; harp and lyre and trumpet-song have 
hushed at last, but the deep musie of the billows is 
sounding still, and, watching the mystery of waters, 
we realise, not only our human littleness, but the 
glory of our God-given immortality. The golden, 
leaping waves chase each other with steps of light, as 
they mirror the summer sky— 

“Who hath beheld that race begun— 
Who shall behold it run?” 
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“The deep music of the billows is sounding still.”"—p. 574. 


Who knows how soon our slumbers may be lulled 
by the surging foam? But, till the close of Time, 
shall ring on ocean’s anthem, lending its music to 
changes of which we little dream. “Oh, Lord, Thou 
knowest "—the things that are to come need not 
disquiet the hearts of pilgrims Zionwards: we 
exist, not only for a time, but for eternity—we are 
voyaging home for ever, and there shall be no more 
sea. Our Father calls us to that shore where never 
a parting word is breathed, where separation, fear, 
and trembling are put by, where change and tem- 
pest are unknown, where music never sighs a 
requiem, 4nd where none drift wrecked and lonely— 
‘“*In God’s own city, crystal-paven, 
Rapture and rest shall be; 


Christ is the Light of all the haven, 
And there is no more sea.” 


The waves remind us, too, that God’s power sur- 
passes the might of the floods ; we know not what 
shall be to-morrow, but we know that over every 
heaving sea shall move the feet of Jesus, and His 
voice shall whisper, “ It is I.” 


SILENT VICTORIES. 

The influence of Christianity on our every-day life, 
and the life of the centuries that have come and gone 
during the Christian era, has been manifold and far- 
reaching. A thoughtful reader of Mr. C. Loring 
Brace’s “ Gesta Christi,” published by Messrs. Hod- 
der and Stoughton, cannot but be struck by the 
marvellous evidences of this fact that are collected in 
the work, and the care with which they are arranged. 
To the supreme value of this Divine Power working 
through our social systems the following extract from 
Mr. Brace’s work bears eloquent testimony :—“ The 
Victories of Christ,” he says, “are silent victories, 


won in the individual heart and life. No history 
chronicles them. Their fruits are seen later in the 
lessening or overthrow of great social abuses, and in 
the gradual growth of justice, benevolence, purity, 
truth, and all those feelings and practices which 
especially result from Christian teachings. The Spirit 
of God everywhere works in human society, and 
there is a ‘natural progress’ apart from Christianity. 
Many forces, too, of selfishness or of the intellect, 
have aided in the final results of human progress. 
The tendencies of commerce, the struggles of 
kings with barons, the associated life in cities, the 
opening influences of science, have all worked 
throughout the Middle Ages to advance mankind ; 
but no help to right living, and towards a more 
perfect state of society, has ever been found like the 
religion of Jesus.” 


“NOBILITY'S TRUE BADGE.” 

“Sweet mercy,” sings the Bard of Avon, “is 
nobility’s true badge.” There are no royal jewels 
so deathless in their lustre as the thoughts of pity 
and gracious deeds. “To what kingdom do J 
belong?” asked a king, examining a little one in 
‘animal, vegetable, and mineral.” 
o the Kingdom of God,” spake softly the little 
maid. Happy the people where, amid the fierce 
light that beats around the throne, those set in high 
places remember their responsibility to the God of 
rich and poor, and strive, like the one Lord of us all, 
to go about doing good! We give this month the 
portrait of H.R.H. the Princess Christian, second 
surviving daughter of the Queen. The Princess is 
musically gifted, and has been found ready to assist 
by performances for benevolent objects. But, better 


the classes of ‘ 


oon 


still, her face has become known to needy childhood, 
for the little ones of Windsor, at the meals provided 
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by compassionate hearts, have been waited on by 


this royal lady with right good will. The children’s 
eyes have opened wide as they realised they were 
served by a daughter of the Queen. We heard of 
one small damsel so overcome by the occasion that 
she begged to carry home the plate handed by the 
Princess ; but this was not quite practicable, owing 
Some of our readers know 
by experience that serving hungry children is no 


to ideas of economy. 
sinecure. The little guests could not repay their 
royal handmaid ; but doubtless her heart is con- 
scious that, as regards time and effort and sympathy, 
no less than money— 

‘““We have as treasure with- 
out end, 
Whatever, 
we lend, 
Who givest all.” 


Lord, to Thee 


CAPITAL SAFELY 
INVESTED. 

In the days gons by 
committed 
whole chapters of the Bible 
to memory, together with 
the “Divine and Moral 
Songs” of good Dr. Watts. 
This learning by heart was 


many of us 


sometimes carried to ex- 
cess, formistaken guardians 
were wont to use it as a 
punishment, and we can 
scarcely imagine a practice 
more likely to hinder the 
young from loving the 
songs of Zion and the pro- 
mises of Heavenly Grace. 
On one occasion, to our 


child 


being con- 


knowledge, a was 
punished by 
demned to wear a copy of 

the Scriptures suspended round her neck! The times 
are changed, and from deplorable and foolish severity 
some have drifted to laxity and lenity which seem 
to us far beyond the golden medium. Knowledge 
must be taken in very gradual doses. Our little ones 
may study map and sum till their small heads begin 
to ache ; but where is the child nowadays who is 
learning chapter after chapter by degrees, till the 
words of Holy Writ are engraved upon his mind ? 
Some families make a practice of letting each child 
say a text every morning ; but too many disregard 
the old-fashioned way of learning the Bible by heart, 
and are satisfied if the juveniles possess definite 
ideas as to the facts and occurrences of Scripture. 
Why not spare the mornings at least for the repeti- 


tion of Scripture and hymns learnt by heart? Our 


scholars know too little of the Scriptures nowadays. 
To say nothing of the masterly beauty and com- 
position of Holy Writ, ought we not to store their 
minds 


with God’s invaluable truth—‘‘a capital 





H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
(From a Photograph by Barraud, Old Bond Street, W.) 
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safely invested, and richly productive of interest * 4 
Some who have watched by the sick, blind, and 
aged, will bear witness to their thankfulness that in 
their early days they opened wide their memories 
to the Book that has God for its Author. 
“HELPS TO BELIEF.” 

Under this title a series of handy little volumes 
Each 


of the series is intended to meet one of the reli- 


is being issued by Messrs. Cassell and Co. 


gious difficulties of the day, and the points chosen 

are admirably adapted to 
The 
first three volumes of the 
series are thoroughly repre- 


serve their purpose. 


sentative, being “ Creation,” 
by the Bishop of Carlisle ; 
“Prayer,” by the Rev. T. 
Teignmouth Shore, the 
Editor of the series; and 
“The 
Lord,” by the Bishop of 
Derry. We 
our readers a better idea 
of the 
new 


Divinity of our 


cannot give 


character of these 
“ Helps” 
quoting a few sentences 
from Mr. little 
manual on “ Prayer ”:- 


than by 
Shore's 


“Tt is,” he says, “ within 
the scope of the judgment 
and the will of 
direct, within certain very 
wide limits, the action of 
physical forces—*to select 
who or what is to be 
brought at a particular 
moment within the range 
of their influence, to vary 
almost infinitely the condi- 
tions under which they operate, and thus, in the most 
practical way, to modify their action. A child holding 
a stone in its hand is to a very real and recognisable 
degree modifying the results of the action of the force 
of gravity itself. The physician who notes the exist- 
ence of certain conditions in a human body which 


man to 


indicate the presence of a force whose uninterrupted 
action must end in death, proceeds to deflect or to 
neutralise the operation of that foree by the intro- 
duction of some other conditions. These are matters 
of every-day experience; and if all this be so in the 
case of the feeble will and the partial knowledge of 
man, can we venture to assert that there can be no 
greater power in the Divine Will, and 
knowledge in the Divine Mind ?” 
the kind of book which is so greatly needed in the 
which the 


no wider 
This is precisely 


want 
* evidential ” 
however useful within its own province, does not 
exactly meet. 


present day, and provides for a 


merely controversial — or treatise, 
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“THE UNKNOWN 


Po 

qe stood in the long gallery— 

‘yA picture of a maid 

=> Crowned with a simple wreath of flowers, 
In quaint old dress arrayed. 


“The unknown martyr,” it was called, 
For, so tradition told, 

The maiden died for Jesus’ sake 
In the dark days of old. 


Holding the faith she knew was right, 
Aye, even to the end, 

Her very name was blotted out 
By father, mother, friend, 
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MARTYR.” 


Yet still her portrait held its place 
In the old gallery, 

And lo! the lesson of her life 
Was there for all to see. 


For centuries those true brave eyes 
Taught every passer-by, 

For the dear Christ who died for us 
How best to live or die. 


“The unknown martyr” called they her ; 
Hers is undying fame 
As long as lasts this world of ours ; 
And Jesus knows her name. 
GEORGE WEATHERLY, 


na 
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ON THE SUNDAY 





QUESTION. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK TRESTRAIL, D.D. 


EVERAL years ago I was 
one of a very large deputa- 
tion, gathered from all 
parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to Lord Palmer- 
ston. Our object was to 
induce him to use his in- 
fluence to suppress the 
efforts made by certain 

M.P.’s to secure the opening of the Crystal Palace, 
British Museum, National Gallery, and other 
public places, on Lord’s Days. We were headed 
by the then Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
supported by several leading Episcopal and 
Nonconformist clergy, and a number of very 
influential laymen. The Archbishop presented a 
memoria , which, however, he read very indis- 
tinctly, and its prayer was supported by speeches 
from some of the more distinguished gentlemen 
present. Somehow the proceedings were languid 
and dull, though the large gathering clearly in- 
dicated the existence of a widespread and 
earnest feeling on the subject. But very little 
impression was made on his lordship, who in reply 
jocosely said, our appearing in such numbers 
was more like a public meeting than the recep- 
tion of a deputation. He might well say so, for 
the large rooms in which we assembled were 
crowded, as well as the passages and the hall. 

Happily the Secretary of the movement re- 
membered that there were really working men 
present, and requested Lord Palmerston “ to be 
kind enough to hear what they had to say.” 
With great courtesy he replied, “ What working 
men have to say on this question I shall be very 
glad to hear.” 

At the invitation of the Secretary two working 
men stepped forward, and were introduced to his 
lordship, who received them with marked courtesy, 
and expressed his desire to hear what statements 
they wished to make. One was a smart-looking 
man, and, from his dress and clean white apron, I 
concluded was a cabinet-maker. The other was 
both tall and big, and had to do with the coal 
trade. ‘ Well,” said the former, “which of us 
shall speak to un?”—‘“ Why, you to be sure, for 
you have more gift of the gab than I have.” 
And so the conversation began. 

“Now, sir, I said to my comrade, ‘ Bill,’ says 
I—— ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ what’s up now ?’—‘ Why 
can’t we have some meetings all our own, and 
argefy this matter out ?’—-‘ Agreed,’ said he.— 
And so, sir, we went and got a good-sized room, 
and drawed up a bill; that each side should 
choose a chairman, and the chairmen should 
choose an umpire; that there should be three 








speakers on each side, and no one should speak 
more than twenty minutes ; for don’t you think, 
sir, that any man of sense ought to be able to 
speak his mind on this ’ere subject in twenty 
minutes ¢” 

With a gracious smile, and evidently interested 
and amused, Lord Palmerston replied, ‘ 1 quite 
agree with you. Well, and how did you get 
on?” 

“Excellently. The room was full, the chair- 
men were chosen, and the umpire, and we settled 
who should begin. I spoke first, and the rest 
in order, and then it was put to the vote, and we 
carried our resolution that it was not fair nor 
right to open such places on Sunday, by three 
to one.” 

“Had you any other meeting beside this?” 
his lordship inquired. 

“Bless you, sir, ever so many ; and our majority 
got larger at every meeting. And we held some 
at the West End as well as the East End. And so 
at one of our latest, they finding they could not 
beat us in argefying, took to hollering. Very 
foolishly, some of our side began to holler too, 
But we told them to be quiet, for people soon get 
tired if the hollering is all on one side. There is 
no good in hollering, for any fool can holler. 1 
hear that you have lots of it in the House where 
you go so often. Did you ever know any good 
come of hollering, sir?” 

“‘T can assure you that I do not.” 

“Well, sir, at that meeting we beat them ten 
to one, and so on up to the last.” 

“* May I ask in what capacity are you here ?” 

“Like the rest of the gentlemen, to be sure. 
We are deputies, we are!” 

“ Deputies from whom or what ?” 

“Why, from these meetings, in coorse.” 

“Then am I to understand that the working 
men of London are your way of thinking on this 
matter?” 

“No, no, sir, we mustn’t go as fast as that. 
But the great majority of the working men are, 
and our large majorities prove it.” 

* Well, now kindly tell me what you want.” 

“ Why, nothing at all, sir. There is a plenty of 
laws about Sunday if you would only see to it that 
they were put in force. But for pity’s sake, sir, 
don’t you make any laws to break the Sabbath!” 

It is impossible to express in words the fervent 
earnestness with which this expostulation was 
uttered. We were all moved by it, and Lord 
Palmerston evidently felt it. 

“Will you kindly listen to one word more! 
For every twenty or thirty people who would go 
to the Crystal Palace, or any other public place, 
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several would be deprived of that which is the 
right of man and beast-—the day of rest. Now, 
js it right or fair that, for the amusement of such 
persons, that many should suffer? And then we 
should have the playhouses open, too, and then 
we should come to work on Sundays, and very 
likely get six days’ wage for seven days’ work. 
Would that be right, sir?” 

“That is a new argument to me ; kindly repeat 
it.” 

“With all the pleasure in life,” and it was re- 
peated, and, if possible, with fresh emphasis and 
force. 

So, taking the memorial in his hand, his 
lordship said :—“ The Cabinet meet this after- 
noon. I cannot, of course, commit my colleagues 
But I shall have great pleasure in laying this 
memorial before them, and heartily supporting 
it. But what these intelligent working men 
have said I shall not forget to enforce.” 

We most heartily thanked his lordship for his 
patience and courtesy, which he gracefully ac- 
knowledged, and we retired, feeling that our cause 
had been materially advanced by the homely 
but intelligent statements of these working 
men. It is worth noting, though I do not wish 
to intimate that it was wholly owing to this 
incident, that the question was never raised in 
the House of Commons during Lord Palmer- 
ston’s remaining life. 

In my frequent journeys in all parts of the 
country, from the Orkneys to the Land’s End, and 
from Lowestoft to Aberystwith, as well as through 
every county in Ireland, I have sought the com- 
pany of working men. Deeply sympathising with 
them, I have been anxious to get at their views 
on a question which so vitally affects their in- 
terests. Of course many contend for therelaxation 
of all prohibiting laws in regard to the Sabbath. 
But I have never yet met with any thoughtful 
working man who has not admitted that he had 
no answer to the arguments which these men 
presented to Lord Palmerston. Because they came 
from men of their own class, the effect produced 
was far deeper than by that which I had to say. 

I met, many years ago, with a singular illus- 
tration of this question, which is very pertinent. 
Coming out of our mission-house in Moorgate 
Street, I said to the man who was waiting to 
take us to the railway station, “Canby, this 
is very serious weather, isn’t it?” For the rain 
had been falling in torrents, and in July, 
when dry weather was so much needed by the 
ripening corn. 

“What have you got to say agin the weather? 
Don’t you think the Almighty can manage that 
matter better than we poor mortals ?” 

“Certainly. But good and gracious as God is, 
He sometimes sends judgments as well as shows 
mercy. But how do you get on at such times?” 
“How do I get on, sir? Why, if I get down 
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in the dumps I think of that passage—‘ All 
things work together for good to them that love 
God.’” 

“Cabby, do you really believe those words?” 

“Do I believe ’em? Why, I live upon ’em 
every day.” 

Having a few minutes to spare when we got 
to the station, I resumed my talk with cabby, and 
said, “How do you manage on Sundays; do you 
work on that day?” 

“See my hoss, sir, and look at me—if I ain’t 
handsome, [ thank God I am strong and healthy. 
And do you think that either of us would be as 
well as we are, if I broke God’s laws ?” 

“You interest me greatly. Tell me how you 
manage.” 

“Well, sir, when I gets up on Sundays, I first 
looks after my hoss, gives him a good dressing, 
his corn and water, and says to un, ‘ There, now, 
you be quiet till I comes again.’ And then I 
helps the wife to get the breakfast, and me and 
the children tidy up ourselves, have a chapter, 
and a bit of prayer, send the children off to 
Sunday-school, and by-and-by we all go to church 
to worship and praise God. We come home and 
enjoy our dinner; children are off again to 
school, and I and my wife take a quiet stroll, and 
as many of us as can, go to service in the evening. 
After that I see to my hoss again, finish up 
with reading in the blessed Book, and off to bed 
to sleep as sound asatop. And we get up in 
the morning as fresh as a daisy!” 

It was impossible not to extend one’s hand to 
this simple, good man, in brotherly sympathy, 
and we bade each other “God-speed.” Thus 
unexpectedly I found a Christian brother among 
a class of men generally thought to be reckless 
and irreligious. But as a working man he knew 
the value of the Sabbath as a day of rest and 
worship. Foreigners coming to England complain 
of the “dulness” of the Sunday, and we cannot 
marvel, considering how they spend it when at 
home. But they have no conception of our surprise 
and pain, when visiting their cities, at seeing 
working men following their usual avocations just 
as on other days; shops mostly open, especially 
those devoted to pleasure; and the later hours 
spent in frivolity and dissipation. I have observed 
that English Christians who have spent much of 
their time abroad, and who have gradually looked 
with interest on the various processions and 
shows so common on the Continent, suffer 
spiritually, and their reverence for the sacred 
sanctions of the Lord’s Day is sure to be lowered 
unless they exercise the utmost watchfulness and 
care. Devout persons seeing these things, and 
seriously pondering them, will be thankful for 
the Sabbath as a priceless boon to all classes of 
the community. To resist most strenuously every 
attempt to reduce it to the level of an ordinary 
day, is an imperative and solemn duty. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
FAREWELL TO 


“Adieu! I have too grieved a heart 
To take a tedious leave.” 


Ean Guy Russell 
and Myra Chol. 


mondeley were taking 
leave of the 
and glories of the Mat- 
terhorn, and learning, in 
that hour of parting, 
more of each other than 
they had 
guessed in all the weeks 
they had spent together, 
Agnes and Keith March 
were bidding a sad fare- 
well to the little Hamp- 
shire village that seemed 
so much really 
their home than the 
town of their birth to which they were going. 

Mr. Joseph March had come down for the funeral, 
but he was anxious to take his nieces away as soon 
as possible, and their departure was fixed for the 
mext day but one. They were to go to their uncle’s 
house at Shuttleby, as Mrs. Berners had foreseen, and 
though Keith protested that it must be only a tem- 
porary arrangement, and that both she and Agnes 
were prepared to earn their bread, either as govern- 
esses or in any other way their uncle could suggest, 
even Keith allowed that the only course open to 
them was to accept his hospitality till their plans 
were matured, 

The Dower House was to be dismantled, for Mrs. 
Berners’ will directed that the furniture should all 
be sold for her granddaughters’ benefit, except her 
husband’s writing-table and study-chair, which were 
left to Guy Russell of Sandford Towers, and her own 
wheel-chair, which was left to the parish doctor ‘‘for 
the use of any poor patient who might need it.” 
These were the only exceptions made, and the sale 
would take place the next week. 

“But if there’s anything you girls would like to 
keep, put a mark on it, and I’ll buy it in,” said Uncle 
Joe kindly. But though Agnes thanked him grate- 
fully, and Keith refrained from the blunt refusal 
that had been her first impulse, selection was more 
difficult than they had expected. How could they 
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choose, when everything was so dear, when all was 
so familiar that to part from even the most homely 
things was a pain they had never realised, till they 
went round together to make out the list their uncle 
liad suggested ? 


“ And after all, it’s only tables and chairs!” said 
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Keith, in an odd, strangled voice. 
matter, Agnes ? 


“What does it 
How can we be such geese! But, 
oh dear! how I do pity hermit-erabs—f know how 
how they feel when you take away their shells.” 

“Yes,” said Agnes soberly, “but don’t try hot to 
mind, Keith. It will only be worse if you do. I 
think we ought not to ask tincle for any but quite 
little work-box, and the 
basket that alWways stood on the table beside her, 
and these Winchester vases that have always been in 
eur room——” 

“Oh, yes, we couldn’t leave the ‘poor traveller’ 
and the St. Cross jug. We had them our first birth: 
And the portraits—we ought to have 
those—that one of grandmamma in a short-waisted 
dress and sandal-shoes, and grandpapa in knee- 
Uncle said they were valuable as paint: 
ings; but, after all, it’s only robbing ourselves,” 

Agnes wrote down the ivory miniatures Which had 
been one of the prosperous Rector’s young extrava- 
gances, and then Keith said, with a little hesita- 
tion— 

* And there is that one of Guy ?” 

It was a small oil painting, one of Guy’s birthday 
presents to his Minnie, that had always hung just 
opposite her chair. Agnes raised her head and 
looked at it now with eyes that were full of pain 
and longing, but she said firmly that they could not 
take that. 

“You would not surely have it sold 2?” 

“No. We can send it to the Towers.” 

“It will look as if we did not care for it. Iam 
sure he will be hurt—anybedy would be hurt to have 
their own likeness sent back like that.” 

“Then we will send it to Mrs. Tracy,” said Agnes, 
She took it down herself and dusted it with careful 
fingers, and packed it in a box of sandal-wood, and 
addressed it to “Mrs, Tracy, Sandford Towers,” all 
with a sort of enforced calm that seemed as if she 
dared not trust herself to delay. It was like a new 
renunciation, a parting from all that had made Sand- 
ford so especially dear to her, and only herself 
knew how blank and unhomelike and strange the 
room looked without it. 


things—grandmamma’s 


days here. 


breeches, 


The last night is always sorrowful, for even minor 
partings are of the essence of the sharpest griefs the 
soul can know, and claim their fellowship with a 
kindred pang. Agnes and Keith both looked and 
felt worn out when tea-time came, and Uncle Joe 
hoped they could now sit down and rest. 

“For you’ve been on your feet all day,” said the 
kind little man, “and what will the Missis say if 1 
bring you home looking as white as this ?” 

“There is nothing more to do now,” said Keith, 
owning to the fatigue she could not deny, and even 
submitting to be ordered to the couch by Uncle Joe, 
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and to lie there with closed eyes in the ineffable 
contentment of a much-needed repose. She looked 
more utterly wearied than Agnes, in whose eyes was 
the restlessness of unfulfilled desire, and who said she 
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adieu to the Conways and their other friends, 
together they had shaken the horny hands of the 
villagers, and listened to their hearty expressions of 
regret and goodwill, together they had stood by their 


“** Will you lend me this?’ he asked.”—p. 585. 


would go for a little walk—the evening air would do 
her more good than rest. She would not let her 
sister or uncle come with her; even Keith’s presence 
would have have marred the farewells she had to 
make, 

Such farewells as others might take cognisance of 
were already made. Together the sisters, who were 
leaving for ever the home of their youth, had bidden 


grandparents’ grave, and laid their farewell flowers 
upon it, and wept their farewell tears. 

There were no tears in Agnes’s eyes now. Her 
cheeks were pale, but her eyes were shining, and in 
her aspect was the preoccupation and far-away look 
that denotes thoughts busied with the past rather 
than the present. She went along the village street, 
scarcely seeing the cottagers in the doorways or the 
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children playing in the road. She had no definite 
purpose, and yet half-unconsciously her steps led to a 
detinite goal. Something that was too instinctive 
and unreasoning for intention, drew her to the lane 
behind the church ; some feeling she would scarcely 
acknowledge impelled her to stand once more where 
Guy and she had stood when they parted, to look once 
more at the house that was his home, and to bid 
adieu to the fields and trees and wide green down 
that seemed a part of the life they had shared to- 
gether. She took her way through the churchyard 
and into the lane beyond, and paused at the gate 
that led to the Towers fields, and stretched out her 
hands with a gesture of yearning. She knew that 
Guy was far away—that the Towers was empty and 
deserted—but still, the house that was his was the 
symbol of his presence, and her eyes filled with tears 
as she gazed across the fields that were once more 
stubble, to where the dark towers rose above the 
trees. 

“Good-bye, good-bye,” she said under her breath, 
“God bless you, Guy! God keep you! You think 
I do not love you, you think I do not eare—but oh! 
my love, my love ! will she ever care as much?” 

It was Myra Cholmondeley she was thinking of, 
the “ pretty little brunette” of whom Mrs. Tracy 
had written to her grandmother. ‘ Very bright and 
spirituelle—just Guy’s style,” Mrs. Tracy had said. 
Agnes did not think that exactly—did not believe 
that a brunette, however bright and spirituelle, was 
“Guy’s style ;” but the romance that was perhaps 
being enacted in the beautiful distant Alps did not 
seem so impossible now as when Mrs, Tracy’s letter 
came. In the first exaltation of finding that the hour 
when in imagination she had heard Guy’s voice on 
Sandford Down had been the hour of his peril in the 
mountains, it had been easy to disregard Mrs, Tracy’s 
innuendoes about her brother and Myra. It was not 
so easy when time had brought calm reflection, and 
the remembrance that she could not, and ought not, 
to expect him to remain single for her sake. Doubt- 
less he would marry some day—was it not a duty for 
men like him, or if not, could she wish him to forego 
the joys of home because she had refused to share 
them? 

She told herself that she did not wish it, that she 
would rejoice to know that he had found happiness, 
no matter whose the hand that brought it—but the 
thought of Myra Cholmondeley was full of a bitter- 
ness no reasoning could take away. It seemed to 
come between her and the thought of Guy now, and 
she turned away and came back through the church- 
yard, feeling that it might indeed be best for her to 
go. Could she have borre to stay in Sandford if 





Guy and Guy's wife were at the Towers ? 

She quickened her steps, as if she would have fled 
The sickening pain of it, and the 
wild beating of her heart, frightened her. Was this 
the renunciation she believed she had made? She 
hurried on, scarcely seeing where she was going, and 
uttered a cry of consternation and alarm, as Mr, 


from the thought. 
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Conway issued from the shadow of the trees and 
wished her good-evening in a voice almost as startled 


as her own. 

** Miss March!” he cried. “ You !—is it you?” 

The wonder must have lain in some coincidence 
patent only to himself, for in truth there was nothing 
surprising in her taking a walk this last evening, nor 
in their meeting in the churchyard ‘through which 
her homeward path lay. But Mr. Conway looked at 
her with dazzled eyes. It was as if his own 
thoughts had taken shape and form before him, as 
if his own wishes had availed to draw her to his 
side, 

“T felt as if I should see you,” he said, with a sort 
of triumphant wonder, “I think it was that brought 
the hope e 
2” said Agnes, looking round, 


me out—the chance 

“Ts not Dolly here 
She did not know how to answer this incoherent Ree- 
tor, who was standing in her path with such agitated 
looks. She shrank from the intrusion of this new 
element into the confusion and agitation of her own 
thoughts, that were surely already confused and agi- 
tated enough. 

“T wanted to see you so much,” he said, disregard- 
ing both her question and the indefinable protest 
of her looks. “I cannot believe that we have said 
I cannot understand it. 








It seems so— 





good-bye 
so unnatural!” said the whilom East-End_ parson, 
whose late parish might surely have taught him to 
think nothing unnatural because of its pain. But we 
learn every day that no experience will silence the 
instinct that craves for happiness, and claims it as 
the soul’s inalienable birthright even in a world like 
this. 

Agnes did not understand, She thought Mr. Con- 
way was surprised that she should be out in the dusk 
alone. Perhaps to his London notions it seemed a 
thing to wonder at. 

“It is not dark yet, and I am going straight home. 
Good-night, Mr. Conway—good-night, and good-bye. 
Give my love to Dolly, and tell her I will write 
soon.” 

She was impatient to be gone, but Mr. Conway 
did not move. He held the hand she had given 
him, and looked at her earnestly. 

“You are going to-morrow, and this is my only 
opportunity. Will you forgive me if I use it? It 
seems to me as if I had been blind all these months 
—as if I had only understood since we said good-bye 
this afternoon, And now the time is so short—but 
surely you must know, you must guess, a little of 
what it means to me! Agnes—don’t you under- 
stand ?” 

She must have been obtuse indeed, if she had 
not understood, but it seemed as if the sight of his 





vehement agitation made her curiously calm. 
“Yes,” she said gravely, “ [ understand, and I am 
sorry—more sorry than I can say. I hoped no one 
would ever feel like that for me.” 
“As if anyone could help it!” he began; but she 
interrupted quickly. 
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“Please let me go,” she said earnestly. “ Please 
say no more— it can do no good, indeed, Good-night, 
Mr. Conway—good-night and good-bye again.” 

She had slipped her hand from his, and was gone 
before he realised her intention. He saw the dark 
shape flitting swiftly through the trees, but he did 
not attempt to follow. There would have been some- 
thing undignified in pursuit ; and indeed, by the time 
he recalled his scattered senses she must have been 
half-way home. 

“Did I speak too soon?” thought the poor Rector, 
as he turned into his own gate. “‘ Did she mean to 
—to refuse me, or was it only that she did not 
understand ?” 


9” 


It had all come so suddenly upon himseif, the per- 
ception of what this anguish of parting meant, the 
realisation of what it was that had made half the 
beauty and all the happiness of Sandford for him, 
what it was that had turned the little Hampshire 
village into a Paradise beyond the pencil of poet or 
painter to describe, that it would be scarcely won- 
derful if she too had failed to understand. Only, if 
that were so, why had she looked so grave and sor- 
rowfui—why had there been such a tone of sad 
decision in her voice? He would like to have con- 
sulted Dolly, but when he tried to lay the case before 
her, a quite inexplicable shyness sealed his lips, and 
the attempt ended in an indistinguishable murmur 
of plaintive sound, 

“It is nothing—nothing,” he said feebly, as Dolly 
looked at him with eyes of wide surprise. “I only 
said that the Miss Marches will have gone before 
this time to-morrow.” 

“You have said that three times already,” said 
Dolly. 

“ And I was going to add that I thought you would 
miss them,” said the absent-minded parson, getting 
himself out of the room with an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that his sister’s eyes were reading the back of his 
head just as well as if it had been his face. 

Dolly shook her own head, as he shut the door. 

“Yes,” she said to herself, “I shall iiss them, 
but shall I be the only one, I wonder?” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
SILVER ECHOES. 
“O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill, or field, or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever.” 
THE little flag that announces Mr. Russell’s presence 
is fluttering once more above the grey old pile of 
Sandford Towers, and Mr. Russell himself is sitting 
in the room he calls especially his own, giving an 
audience to the steward, and trying to gather from 
that functionary what repairs are essential before the 
winter frosts set in. 
It is one of those lovely afternoons in late Septem- 
ber, when the season and the hour are in full and 
harmonious accord. The fruit-crowned year and the 





declining day are steeped in golden languors and 
sunset fires. The work of both is nearly done, and 
the curfew-bell is ringing, and the reapers are singing 
their harvest-home. There isa flushof colour every- 
where—in the gorgeous sky, in the flame-touched 
trees, in the glowing flowers that disdain the tender 
tints of spring and the soft hues of summer, and 
flaunt their prismatic glories in the sunset of the 
year. The window is open, and through it comes 
the scent of late-blooming roses, and the pleasant 
country sounds of English rural life. The gardener 
is sharpening his scythe with a frequency that sug- 
gests he has found someone to talk to as he works ; 
a dog is barking, and from the meadows comes the 
soft lowing of oxen, and the faint bleating of distant 
sheep ; somewhere in the woods the wood-reeve’s axe 
is ringing, and overhead the rooks are calling as they 
sail slowly home. There is a feeling of home in it 
all, a pleasure such as only travellers can appreciate ; 
but Mr. Russell looks depressed, and sighs as he 
tries to give his attention to the business before him. 
It has been rather a sad home-coming to the young 
man, whose dearest hopes have fallen like the leaves 
that strew the autumn woods outside, and whose 
oldest friend is no longer there to welcome him. One 
of the first things he had always done on his return 
to the Towers was to go and see Mrs, Berners; but 
till he stood by his “ Minnie’s” grave, he hardly 
realised how deep his affection for her had been, or 


” 


what a blank in his life her loss would make. 

And it was not only hers. Her granddaughters 
had gone back to Shuttleby, and though Guy had 
told Agnes that he would never willingly look on her 
face again, he had come to feel, as his resentment 
died away, that the one supreme desire of his heart 
was to stand once more in her gentle presence, and 
hear the accents of forgiveness from her lips. It 
might have been so possible if they had been in Sand- 
ford still—and it was so impossible now! How 
could he venture to follow her to Shuttleby, or what 
pretext could he find for thrusting his presence upon 
her? He did not even know that it would be wel- 
come still. 

Mrs. Tracy had not accompanied her brother to 
the Towers. That last walk at Zermatt had been an 
eventful one, and when they returned to the hotel, 
Myra and Guy had found themselves called upon for 
congratulations. Lord Chilton had offered his small 
person and ample estates to the fair widow he ad- 
mired so much, and Mrs. Tracy had accepted them 
with a soft indifferent grace. 

There was naturally some alteration in the tra- 
vellers’ plans. Tne Cholmondeleys accompanied 
Mrs. Tracy and her brother to London, and then car- 
ried her off on a visit to the Dowager Lady Chilton, 
who still presided over her son’s house, and who 
was anxious to make her future daughter’s acquaint- 
ance, and Guy went down to the Towers alone. 

He had made no objection to his sister’s engage- 
ment, nor, indeed, had he any power to interfere with 
Mrs, Tracy’s decision. Perhaps he had no wish. He 
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did not admire Lord Chilton himself, considering him 
privately an extremely vapid and uninteresting fop, 
and looking down with all a country squire’s con- 
tempt on a man who could neither shoot nor hunt, 
and who, it was said, trapped his own foxes, Mr. 
Russell, had very little sympathy with dilettante 
trifling, and wsthetic vagaries of high art, but that 
was Marian’s affair. The title was old and honour- 
able, and the estates amply sutticient to maintain it, 
and if Marian liked the rather insignificant little peer, 
the prospective brother-in-law felt that he had no 
valid objections to offer. The Towers would be 
lonelier than ever without her, but he must learn to 
endure loneliness, thought Mr. Russell with a sigh. 
Very lonely the Towers seemed, as he drove up 
from the station under the yellowing autumn leaves, 
There was only the old butler to receive him, for 
Eric was at Eton, and the uncle, who liked to hear 
the sound of the boy’s laughter, and the echo of his 
footsteps in the long corridors, felt the house addi- 
tionally empty and deserted. It seemed as if it 
were typical of the life that a year ago had been so 
rich in friendship and in hope, and that was now 
empty and deserted as the home to which he had come. 
But if the changes the last few months had wrought 
seemed oppressive at the Towers, it was naturally in 
Sandtord that they were most fully realised. It was 
so ditticult to believe that there were new faces in 
the Rectory rooms, that Mrs. Berners was lying by 
her husband’s side, and that Agnes and Keith had 
left the place for ever. Guy shrank from going into 
the village, and did not do so till Sunday obliged 
him, and even then he was conscious of a reluctance 
to face old memories, at which he was half angry, 
and half ashamed, but which obliged him to make a 
détour and come up to the church through the village, 
instead of by the way from the fields, by which he 
used to come in the days when Agnes and Keith had 
been wont to appear at the little gate that led from 
the Rectory garden. He had to pass the Dower 
Alouse, but he did not mind that. Its connection with 
Mrs. Berners and her granddaughters had been a fact 
unverified by the actual experience which lifts events 
from the letter-press of statement, to the vivid present- 
ment of illustration, and it had for him no active as- 
sociation with them. It was the sight of the Rectory 
with new curtains at the windows, and something a 
little less perfectly trim in the aspect of the garden ; 
of the Rectory pew, solitary save for Dolly’s dark 
bright face ; of the unfamiliar figure declaiming in 
the pulpit from which Mr. Berners had been used to 
address his mild and gentle discourse, that jarred on 
Guy’s feelings, and awoke in him an illogical and un- 
reasonable wrath. This was the man, was it, thought 
Mr. Russell, who had found Agnes’s help so valuable, 
who had been privileged to hear her voice and take 
her hand in friendship, while he starved in banish- 
ment? That, beyond the somewhat declamatory 
manner, there was no possible fault to be found with 
a sermon that was as polished in diction as it was 
forcible in thought and orthodox in doctrine, was no 


consolation to this unreasonable young man. In the 
mood in which he listened to Mr. Conway’s brief and 
excellent discourse, a flaw in the argument or a slip 
in the grammar would have been anything but un- 
welcome. Failing any such salient points for adverse 


criticism, Guy had to content himself with contemn- * 


ing the manner, and with wondering “what possessed 


Courtland to recommend a ranting fellow like 
that ?” 

It was considerably against the grain that he forced 
himself to wait for the Rector after service, and his 
manner was sufficiently stiff and unapproachable to 
make Mr. Conway wonder in his turn “ What Court- 
land could see to like in that haughty and disagree. 
able young man ?” 

It was rather a severe disillusionment, after think- 
ing of his patron as something between a preux 
chevalier and a saint, but no amount of glamour and 
good-will could hide the fact that Mr. Russell’s de- 
meanour was ungracious and cold, Mr. Russell was 
quite conscious of it, and rather ashamed of himself, 
but how could he be cordial to the man who had 
sunned himself in the sunlight of Agnes’s friendship, 
and whose voice in the casual utterance of her name 
betrayed, at least to a rival’s quick ear, a more than 
friendly interest ? 

It did not mend matters to find, when Dolly joined 
them, that she was corresponding with Agnes, and 
was ready to offer the latest accounts of the sisters as 
news in which Mr. Russell was presumably likely to 
be interested. If the interest he showed was an ac- 
curate gauge of that which he felt, it was of the 
scantiest nature; but the bitter-sweet delight of hear- 
ing of Agnes once more, availed at least to make him 
walk up the path to the house by Dolly’s side, and to 
accept the invitation to enter which she could hardly 
avoid giving. 

Dolly, indeed, did not wish to avoid it. If Miss 
Conway did not understand the jealous irritation with 
which Mr. Russell regarded her brother, she under- 
stood that suffering of some kind was the probable 
explanation of his ill manners, and was touched by 
the thought that the loss of his old friend should 
affect him so much, Perhaps, too, Dolly was not 
disinclined to neglect an opportunity of cultivating 
Mr. Russell’s acquaintance. She had her own the- 
ories about the man whose name was on every village 
tongue, of whom Mrs. Berners spoke so tenderly, and 
Keith with such frank affection, but Agnes, she had 
observed,never. Dolly wasquiteaware that silence is 
sometimes more significant than speech, and Agnes’s 
reticence had made her only more anxious to see the 
Guy Russell whose name had been so carefully 
avoided. 

Was there anything between them, Dolly wondered? 
Had Mr. Russell wooed her before Gilbert Conway 
had even heard of her name, or had sweet Agnes 
March loved unsought and in vain? Dolly glanced 
involuntarily from the tall figure before her to a 
little crimson-covered volume onthe table, concerning 
whose type, and size, and colouring, and lettering, 
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there had been much correspondence between her 
brother and Agnes March. It was a very dainty 
little book, and bore across its cover, in gilt letters, 
the title, ‘‘ Poems by Segna;” and as Dolly looked 
at Mr. Russell now, she did not think it an entirely 
fortuitous coincidence that so many of “ Segna’s” 
heroes had fair hair and grey-blue eyes, and figures 
above the average altitude of men. The grey-blue 
eyes opposite followed hers to the little volume, but 
they did not linger there. Dolly felt sure, from the 
indifferent glance, that he had neither seen nor heard 
of it before, and something more than the spirit of 
curiosity prompted her to take it up and ask him if 
he knew it. 

“No,” said Guy indifferently. He did not want to 
discuss anybody’s poems, however elegantly got up. 
He wanted to hear of Agnes March, and to hear 
without having to ask, 

“ T should like you to read it,” Dolly said. “ Itis 
by a new writer, I believe,and I should like to know 
what you think of it. Here is a pretty little thing 
valled ‘The Grasshoppers.’ It begins— 

“*Silver echoes of our footsteps, 
Following, following, all the way——’’ 


Mr. Russell turned sharply. There was no indif- 
ference in his face now. 

“That!” he eried, “that!” He took the book 
from her with evident excitement, and read the little 
poem. What memories came back to him of the 
“happy autumn fields” where he had walked by 
Agnes’s side, and the tiny tinkling song had followed 
them “all the way;” of the summer evening in the 
chestnut walk, when he had ventured to quote her 
own song to her, and had not been rebuked. 

“Do you know who Segna is ?” he asked, holding 
fast the book that was suddenly so precious and 
dear. 

He spoke to Dolly, but Mr, Conway answered, 
facing round from the window where he had been 
standing somewhat aloof. 

“We know, but we are not at liberty to say,” he 
said, checking his sister with an air of proprietorship 
that made Guy wince. There was a tone of exclu- 
siveness in his voice, as if the secret belonged to 
Agnes and himself alone, and others had no right to 
share it, or even to inquire about it. Mr. Russell 
Let this arrogant parson hug his 
privilege in fancied security—Guy knew whose steps 
had kept time with Agnes’s while the ‘ Ss 
followed on behind! 

He took leave soon, having learnt little but that 
Agnesand Keith were in Shuttleby, and Dolly believed 
they were taking pupils. Miss Conway saw the look 
of shocked surprise, and refrained from saying any- 
thing more. She felt that she was treading on 
dangerous ground, and that it would be wise to say 
as little as possible till she knew more both of Mr. 
Russell and of his relations with her friends, He 
turned back at the door. 

“Would you—will you lend me this?” he asked, 


‘ ” 


asked no more. 


‘ 


silver echoes 





holding out the book he had never yet loosed ; and 
Dolly consented, rather to her brother's annoyance. 

“ My dear Gilbert, he would have taken it whether 
I had said yes or no,” she protested. ‘You had 
better get another copy, for I doubt exceedingly if 
you will ever see that one again!” 

Mr. Conway did not laugh at his sister's little 
jest. 

“T think, Dorothy,” he said severely, “that you 
can talk more nonsense in a given time than anyone 
I know.” 


CHAPTER: -XS EES, 
“ SEGNA’S ” POEMS. 


“ And share 
The inward fragrance of each other’s heart.” 


Mr. RUSSELL went home alone across the lonely 
wind-blown fields. In the half-hour he had spent at 
the Rectory, the little congregation had all dispersed, 
and indeed, except his own household, no one was 
likely to take the path that led through the Towers 
fields. Guy had it all to himself, the well-known 
roadof his Sandford Sundays, the path he had trodden 
by the side of Agnes March, the turning where he had 
met her the day he asked her to be his wife, the gate 
where he had bidden her that stern and churlish fare- 
well. That was how all that then seemed righteous 
indignation had come to seem to Mr. Russell now. 
“Stern and churlish” were the mildest terms he 
found for it ; “ill-mannered idiot” and “ miserable 
dolt” some of the gentlest he found for himself. 
What must she have thought of him—what must she 
be thinking of him now? 
collection” is not always more flattering to one’s 
self-love than the photographer’s focal distance of 
too-accurate portraiture. The self Guy looked back 
on this bright autumn morning, the self of nearly a 
year ago, was not exacily a pleasant contemplation. 
How harshly he had spoken, how selfish he had been, 
In the natural 
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what pride and anger he had shown ! 
reaction of repentance and self-reproach, he exagger- 
ated the fault, and lost sight of the excuses, which, if 
he had only known it, were all that Agnes had ever re- 
membered of thatunhappy day. If shehad known that 
Guy was saying hard things of himself for his part in 
it, she would have been as astonished as if she could 
have seen that her own poems were in his hand. Of 
course she had wondered if he would see them—what 
woman writer is there to whom some man’s verdict is 
not of more account than that of the reviewers whose 
fiat means fame, or of the public whose favour 
Are there not scattered through the 
volumes the reviewer dissects with masterly hand, 
and the public takes with masterful possession, some 
things that are neither his nor theirs, some words 
that are written for quite other eyes, some passages 
that only one reader will understand? But though 
Agnes’s first thought on the publication of her poems 
was— 

“Will he see them, and will he understand !” she 


means wealth ? 
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had come to look upon the wistful fancy as too 
visionary to be realised. Guy did not care about any 
poetry but the best, and would be the most unlikely to 
be attracted by the dainty prettiness of binding and 
adornment that had cost Mr. Conway so much time and 
thought; and as for his hearing of it in any other way, 
she had absolutely forbidden the Conways and Keith 
to reveal the authorship. What was the use of 
adopting a nom de plume if the incognita was not to 
be kept? Perhaps some day he might come across 
“ Segna’s Poems,” and take them upto while away the 
tedium of waiting or of uncongenial intercourse, and 
wonder faintly who had written verses that would 
perhaps remind him of the Agnes he had known 
in other years; but her thoughts seldom strayed 
beyond this not very consoling picture. She never 
thought of him as sitting under the Sandford beeches 
and reading her poems through a mist of something 
that was almost tears. “Segna!” He smiled at the 
thin disguise of the easy anagram, and told himself that 
he would have recognised the writer by whatever 
name she had chosen to call herself. Even if he 
had not happened to know the poem Miss Conway 
had quoted, the poems themselves must have re- 
vealed the writer to him. How like her they were, 
how graceful avd delicate, how tender and sweet ! 
It was like hearing her voice again, like clasping her 
hand across the barren years—it was only months, 
but lovers have a calendar and a reckoning of their 
own—like looking down into the sweet shy eyes 
through which Agnes’s soul looked out to his. 

And as he read, the foolish jealousy he had felt to- 
wards Gilbert Conway melted insensibly away, and 
left a great pity in its place. He could not look into 
Agnes’s heart like this, and even fancy that any other 
man had taken his place there. He felt that he had 
wronged her by the thought, that in very deed and 
truth she had loved even him as she said, Perhaps 
no one else could have interpreted the poems as he 
did. There were allusions, half-uttered aspirations, 
half-breathed regrets, that no one else could even have 
understood—and above all there was the poem that 
was entitled “Sandford Down.” It had been reprinted 
from the magazine, and Guy read it with wonder and 
emotion, andalmost with a superstitious awe. Thedate 
at the foot was the date of his accident on the moun- 
tains, and as he read of the voice she had heard, he 
was overpowered by the thought that it was indeed 
his own. He had called her, he knew—not from any 
faintest hope that his ery would reach her, but with 
an irresistible impulse of love and longing and de- 
spair. And now to know that she had heard! How 
strong must be the sympathy between them, how 
subtle the link that bound them to each other! 
Surely, even Agnes must see that nothing ought to 
come between them now ! 

In the first exaltation of the thought he almost 
persuaded himself that he had only to go to Shuttleby 
and see her and point out the wonderful coincidence, 
to gain her consent. But though reflection brought 
calmer thoughts, and the sobering conviction that 





Agnes had refused him with the huowledge of his love, 
and in spite of her own, there was consolation in the 
full assurance her poems brought. Not even her own 
words had seemed such convincing proof as did “ Sand- 
ford Down.” Never again would he wrong her by a 
doubt, never again insult her by jealousy of any other 
man. He would wait and bide his time; and perhaps 
as he read the mournful words that told their own 
tale of struggle, and longing, and pain, he felt that 
silence and separation might be his best allies. 

Where was she now, he wondered—for to know 
vaguely that she was in Shuttleby, was a knowledge 
too scanty for comfort, or even for peace. Was she 
with her uncle, the kind, uncouth little man, whose 
wife and daughter must be so uncongenial to Agnes’s 
refined and retiring nature? He felt that he must 
learn more about her. He would take back the book 
Miss Conway had lent him, and at least hear all that 
she could tell him. 

Dolly was very willing to tell him all she knew, 
but beyond the fact that Agnes and Keith were 
boarding with Mrs. Holloway, and taking pupils, 
rather to appease Keith’s fierce independence than 
from any objection on her sister’s part to accept 
assistance from their uncle, she really knew nothing. 

“it is all to please Keith,” said Dolly. 
“J believe their uncle is very kind to them, but 
Keith is too proud to let him help them.” But, as 
Dolly very soon saw, the feelings of the younger 
sister were comparatively unimportant in her guest’s 
estimation, It was Agnes for wnom he asked, Agnes 
of whom he cared to hear, Agnes at whose name his 
eyes grew soft and dark, and beautiful as only eyes 
of just that shape and colour can be. Dolly hoped 
that her brother would see and understand this, even 
as she did, and draw the same conclusions from it. 

But Mr. Conway went on with his tea in placid 
unconsciousness. He was glad that Mr. Russell had 
dropped in upon them in this friend!v manner, glad 
to find the man who stood to him in tne triple relation 
of patron, squire, and warden, so much more amiably 
disposed than he had appeared in tlie morning, and 
his inquiries for his old friend’s granddaughters 
seemed to Mr. Conway the most natural things in 
the world. Only Doily’s perennial hopefulness could 
have expected that. her brother would see anything 
from her point of view, or draw the same conclusions 
from it. Thefact that Mr. Russell returned “ Segna’s 
> without any comment, appeared to the 
Rector conclusive proof that he had not penetrated 


Poems’ 


the secret of their authorship, but it is perhaps un- 
necessary to say that Dolly drew a diametrically op- 
posite conclusion. 

“How could he help seeing himself on every 
page ?” thought Miss Conway. 

But Guy, whose eyes were held by modesty, had 
been far enough from this. Quite other things had 
revealed Agnes to him, and prevented him from dis- 
cussing her poems. He could not have discussed 
them with anyone, and certainly not with Gilbert 
Conwey. When he had heard all that Dolly could 
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tell him, he was glad to turn to other subjects ; and 
as this was practically the first time he had met his 
Rector, there was no lack of topics. Matters of 
business had to wait for another day, but there were 
enough subjects of common interest, apart from 
business, to bring out both the men’s characteristics, 
and show them to each other in the best possible light. 

sy the time the bells rang for service, Guy had 
owned to himself that his morning’s judgment was 
prejudiced and unfair, and Mr, Conway had recovered 
the admiration he had always felt for the friend of 
Basil Courtland. It was even a mutual pleasure to 
find that both were going up to a mission to be held 
in London the next week—Guy to the little house 
in Mayfair which he occupied whe: Parliament was 
sitting, and Mr. Conway to stay with Mr. Courtland 
at St. Bede’s. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


IN SHUTTLEBY AGAIN. 


AGNES and Keith had gone back to Shuttleby after 
their grandmother’s funeral, as Mrs. Berners had felt 
they must, but it could seareely be said that they 
were happy at the Poplars, Keith had declared 
from the first that she would only accept it as a tem- 
porary home, and in the month that they spent there, 
even Agnes had agreed that it would be impossible 
Whether Keith was right or wrong in 
the feeling which prompted her to refuse all benefits 
from their uncle’s hand, Agnes had come to feel that 
her aunt’s hospitality was a burden too heavy to be 
borne. 


to remain. 


Mrs, Joe was kind, but she was patronising, and 
Flora was patronising without being kind. She was 
curious, too, with a curiosity that set the restraints of 
good breeding, aad the checks imposed by considera- 
tion for the feelings of others, at equal defiance—a 
curiosity that held nothing too trivial for discussion, 
or too sacred for investigation, Reserve was an 
offence to her, and delicacy a strange and unknown 
thing. Her cousins had not been an hour in the 
house before she had brought up Paul Heathcote’s 
name, “ to see how Keith would look ;” and in the 
month that followed, they had gone through a prob- 
ing and cross-questioning that had been absolute 
torture to natures so sensitive and finely strung. 

Flora did not know how much offence she gave. 
She had meant to manifest her interest, and thought 
her cousins “touchy” and ungrateful for resenting 
it. She could not understand that they should 
object to lay bare their feelings to gratify her 
curiosity, and accused them of pride and temper 
when they were only wounded and aggrieved. 

If this had been the only charge, it might perhaps 
have been borne; but Flora had no conception of the 
passionate indignation she excited when she sug- 
gested that Keith must have had some other motive 
for rejecting Mr. Heathcote than the one put for- 
ward, and inquired, with a giggle, if it was “the fas- 
cinating parson?” 
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It was a new experience to Mrs, Berners’ grand- 
daughters to have unworthy motives ascribed to 
them. 

Keith could not speak, in the first shock of surprise 
and disgust, and Agnes uttered a few words of vivid 
remonstrance that her cousin never forgot or forgave. 
There was a coolness that could neither be healed 
nor disguised. 

Mrs. March took her daughter’s part, and was 
vehemently eloquent on her nieces’ ingratitude, and 
Uncle Joe, perplexed by futile endeavours to compose 
feminine differences which he could not even compre- 
hend, was conscious of a feeling of relief when Agnes 
told him that they had arranged to occupy Mrs. Hol- 
loway’s spare sitting-room, and that Dr. Merton had 
found them four pupils and Mrs, Heathcote three. 

“Tt is not that we are ungrateful, uncle,” said 
Agnes earnestly, “ but indeed I think you must see 
that it will be better for us all.” 

Perhaps Mr. Joe did see it. He looked 
troubled and distressed, but he offered no serious 
opposition, and only stipulated that if they found 
more difficulties or disagreeables in the course 
they had chosen than they had foreseen, they should 
return to him at once. He did his best to make 
their last week a pleasant one, and Flora, perhaps a 
little ashamed, refrained herself valiantly, and even 
bore the arrival of letters without asking from 
whom they came. 

It was Mrs. Joe who, stimulated by the Sandford 
postmark on one of Dolly Conway’s, inquired if it 
was from “dear Mrs. Tracy, and if there was any 
news of her brother?” 

“No,” said Agnes, vexed to feel herself reddening, 
“we do not correspond.” 

“Very right, very proper,” murmured Aunt Joe, 
while Flora looked suspiciously at her cousin’s 
cheeks—“ girls in your position cannot be too careful, 
and I’m afraid that Mr. Russell is a shocking flirt.” 

“He won't do much damage if he flirts no more 
than he did here,” said Tom, with an emphasis his 
sister resented. 

“ Agnes looks conscious,” she said maliciously. 
“Perhaps he was not always so discreet. Come, 
Agnes—you may as well confess.” 

Gentle as Agnes was, she looked for the moment a 
picture of dignified disdain. How couid she jest 
about Guy, how could she even speak of him in 
answer to questions like this? How paltry and vul- 
gar it all was, but how keenly it hurt! What pain 
there was in the blushes that could not be hidden, in 
the consciousness that even her silence was an ac- 
knowledgment that she was not as indifferent as she 
tried to seem. 

“T do believe there is something in it!” cried 
Flora triumphantly, and was stopped half by a fur- 
tive kick from Tom, and half by her father’s frown. 

“Why can’t you let those girls alone?” demanded 
Tom, when he found his sister by herself. ‘“ You ’re 
always plaguing one or the other—can’t you see they 
don’t like it?” 
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“T see they give themselves any amount of 
airs.” 

“T don’t believe it’s that. Agnes would have been 
crying in another minute, if you hadn't taken my 
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But Flora seldom accepted the olive-pranch at 
sight. “ Please yourself,” she said frigidly ; and as 
Tom took her at her word, the extra cover that was 
laid for dinner that evening was quite thrown away. 

















hint to stop. They don't like that sort of chaff— 
they ‘re not like you and the Greysons, always talk- 
ing about one man or another,” said Tom, with the 
fraternal candour he was apt to carry to excess. Per- 
haps he thought he had done so now. He said, with 
a distinct feeling of making honourable amends— 
“T might as well bring Greyson in this evening, 
don’t you think 2?” 
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‘The day for their departure came.”’—p. 589. 


Flora pouted, and scolded Tom, and after sulking 
till it was time to go to bed, came into her cousins’ 
room to bemoan her disappointment and receive 
such sympathy as they might be prepared to give. 

“Tt was really too bad of Tom, wasn’t it ?” she pro- 
tested. ‘Of course you don’t know ; it’s all been since 
you went away—or, at least, nearly—but really I did 
think he was coming, and for Tom never to have 
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asked him! What’s that lovely poem of Teniiy- 
aon’s—all about Mariana, you know? That’s how I 
fee sl to- night, and you girls don’ t care a bit:” 

“We are sorry—if you really mein that: you mind ! 1" 
waid Agnes doub tfully, it Was difficult to believe in 
the depth of a disappointment that bewailed itself as 
dpenly as this. But when Mrs. March atoned for 
Tom’s misdeeds by asking Mr. Greyson to dinner the 
next day, there was no doubt that Flora was radiant 
with delight. 

“He will take me in, of course,” she atihotnced, 

“and Adolphus and Tot will take youl, go it will be 
very mnean if you try to talk to hit, Keith , 

if 2” flashed Keith, and thet her angér dissolved 
in laughter. She had seen Mr. Greyson once, and 
had cértainly not admired hin}. But though she 
laughed, she felt more strongly th: in ever thit it 
would have been impossthl® fir high sister dud heise If 
to have gone on livilig at the Poplars. 
Agnes ivere relieved when the day for their departure 
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caine, and though their uncle screwed up his face 
tragically when the cab stood at the door, and thrust 
a five-pound note into their hands, with something 
very like a sob, Agnes believed that he felt so too. 

“There, there,” said Mr. Joe, “if it must be, I 
suppose it must. “It isn’t what | wished—and I’m 
afraid half the town ‘ll be crying shame on me—but 
there, there, it’s not my doing—and I’m not saying 
it mayn’t be the best thing. You and Flora don’t 
seem quite to hit it, though [’m stire I don’t know 
why——” 

“Flora means to be kind, I amsure,” said Agnés, 
as her uncle paused, and looked at her in artless hope 
of a disclaiming word that should make it possible 
to ask them to stay. 

Bit this was all Agnes could bring herself to say, 
and even Mr, Joe had to admit that it might answer 
better to have his nieces under another roof. 

It was certainly more comfortable for the sisters in 
every way, and especially that they were able to see 
more of Mrs. Heathcote, who never felt at home at 
the Poplars, while both and Keith felt it 
impossible to go often to Whitney. Paul was safe 
in London, but the few visits they had paid his 
mother had not been suffered to escape insinuations 
from Flora that Keith was repenting her decision 
and trying “to catch Mr. Heathcote again.” 

A clear conscience can afford to despise a ground- 
less charge, but it is difficult to love the accuser, and 
to feel in charity with Flora 
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it was certainly easier 
when they were no longer under the same roof, 

Now that they could run away when 
curiosity got the better of prudence in their cousin's 
breast, they liked her much better than when they 
were exposed to interrogations from which there 
Was no escape ; and when Aunt Joe 
them alone, or with the boys, they found it possible 
to be very fond of the fussy 
thoroughly well-meaning woman, 

Aunt Joe was almost as curious as her daughter, 
but it was not ill-natured curiosity. “ And,” said 
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and over-dressed, but 
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Keith, in the tone of one who announces a new aiid 
del lightful, discovery, “J°ve found out that when Aunt 
Joe gets tiresome, you really can put her down!” 

But if anyone reflected on the daily puttings-down 
Mrs. Joe suffered at her children’s hands, perhaps this 
fact was less surprising than Keith imagined. 

Mrs. March took her nieces’ mild rebuffs in very good 
part, and was fond of dropping in at Waverell Terrace 
fora cup of afternoon tea, If the girls were out, Mrs; 
doe would sit down atid gossip a little with good 
Mis. Holloway, Who manifested 4 sense of the coit- 
descensioii that was highly gratifying and proper. 

* Néver presumes,” Mrs. Joe was fond of saying; 
ahd indeed Mrs. Holloway to ooze witli 
satisfaction dnd humility. 

“ Little idl I ever think 
like you, ma'am, in iny own drawing-room, with her 
exrri; ige waiting at the door, and sitting down to tea 
so affable,” said Mrs. Holloway one afternoon when 
the girls were out, and their aunt had expressed her 
intention of “But it’s 
doing, I’m well aware, and proud and grateful I am. 
And I hope 
ma’am, 
papa ?” 

“Mr. Adoiphus and Mr. Thomas are everything 
we could wish,” said Mrs. Joe in a tone that seemed 
to separate them carefully from Mrs. Holloway’s Bob. 

sut Bob’s mother, humble as she was for herself, 
could always hold her own for her son. 

“Ah!” she said equably, “it’s a happiness when 
children turns out well, for there’s a many that 
doesn’t. It’s trie enough they make your arms 
ache when they ’re little, and your heart ache when 
they ‘re big,” said the old reverting to the 
aphorism of her calling ; “ but you and me have no 
call to say that, have we? 

“How is your son getting 
with a patronising smile. 

“ Well, thank you, 
can. It’s early days yet, but having the young ladies 
here makes the rent and that easy. I was afraid my- 
self it were a bit risky, takin’ a house like this, but 
Bob says folks ’ud think nothing of him in a smaller 
one, not if his rooms were papered with certificates.” 
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to be receiving a lady 


waiting for them. 30b’s 
your own young gentlemen are well, 


5 5 
and giving satisfaction to you and their 


nurse, 


” 


ma'am, 


asked Mrs. Joe, 


on?” 


ma’am, as wellas a young man 


“T suppose the girls are not much trouble ?” said 
Mrs. 
Bob with it. rhey don’t have many visitors ? 

“Oh no, yourself and Miss Flora, 
and Mrs. Heathcote now and again.” 

“Then Mrs. Heathcote has not quite broken with 
them?” said Aunt Joe, who had felt some curiosity 
on the point. 

“ Deed, no, ma’am. 


Joe, setting down her cup, as if she dismissed 


oer 9” 


ma’am ; only 


And it’s pretty to see her and 
Miss Keith together. each other they 
couldn’t be if they was own mother and child, and 
Miss Agnes always leaves ’em after a bit, and comes 
and sits with me. ‘I knows it does em good to be 
together,’ she says; for Miss Agnes was always con- 
siderate from a child. Well 1 remember when she fell 
down stairs, and ran and shut herself in the office te 
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cry, lest her ma should hear. And the poor dear 
lady was seized with hysterics there and then, for 
says she, ‘I heard a fall and never a cry, and broken 
the dear child’s neck must be,’ never thinking that 
the poor dear lamb was cryin’ in the office all alone, 
and only bruised and scrased.” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Joe absently. ‘The discursive 
character of Mrs. Holloway’s remarks had a tendency 
to induce wandering thoughts in the listener, and be- 
sides this, Mrs. Joe was occupied in appraising the 
furniture and curtains, and in wondering where Bob 
Holloway could have found the money for them, and 
whether he had borrowed it, or procured the neces- 
sary articles on the “ three years’ system.” But even 
Mrs. Joe could hardly ask this point-blank. 

“T quite envy you so many pretty new things,” 
she said diplomatically. “'The Poplars drawing-room 
sadly wants refurnishing, but that ’s rather an ex- 
pensive matter, as I daresay you ’ve found.” 

“Deed, yes,” said Mrs. Holloway artlessly. ‘ Bob, 
he never could ha’ done it, leastways not like this, 
but Mr. Wentworth has been a real friend to Bob, 
and came forward handsome. Miss Keith’s dead set 
agen Mr, Wentworth, and I must say asI were never 
partial to him myself, but he’s real good to Bob. It 
were only the other night he was saying, if he had to 
take a partner it should be a man like Bob.” 

“Mr. Wentworth makes very sure of the practice,” 
said Mrs, Joe, witha little indignant sniff. It was 
true that no purchaser had yet come forward, but 
she thought Mr. Wentworth need not have been in 
such haste to dispose of what was not yet his own. 
But Mr. Wentworth knew, as did every other lawyer 
in Shuttleby, that Mr. March’s practice was already 
his. 

“And that being so, I am not likely to be as ready 
to pay for it as Mr. Joseph March seems to expect,” said 
Mr. Wentworth, in discussing the matter with Mr. 
Joseph’s lawyer, Mr. Dawes. “ Poor March put that 
clause in the agreement a dozen years ago, and it was 
fair enough then. But things are very different now. 
If I’ve got the practice, I’ve worked for it. Be- 
sides, I’m very willing to let it be sold, if anyone will 
buy it. You can’t say I’m acting unfairly.” 

“ Qui s excuse s'accuse,” muttered the other lawyer. 
ut aloud he said: “Oh, you ’ve got the law on your 
side, we know, Mr. Wentworth—but it is rough on 
those poor girls.” 

“They shall not suffer, believe me,” said Mr. 
Wentworth, with a rather peculiar smile. 

“ Now, what does he mean ?” thought Mr. Dawes, 
as Wentworth put on his hat with a jaunty air, and 
went out of the office. “Is he thinking of marrying 
one of them, I wonder ?” 

And, unlikely as it seemed, that was exactly what 
George Wentworth was thinking of. Perhaps it did 
not seem so unlikely to him as to those who saw in 
him only the man who, standing on his legal rights, 
was robbing the worse than orphaned girls of their 
slender patrimony, That was how Wentworth’s con- 





duct in the matter of the practice appeared to Mr, 
Dawes, and toa good many other people, but it was 
by no means how it appeared to himself. 

To Mr, Wentworth it seemed that he was only 
standing on his rights, and that the judgment of 
Shuttleby was as erroneous as it was harsh. He was 
quite aware that the feeling of the profession, if not of 
the place, was against him, and though he told him. 
self that he despised it, he was anxious to establish 
such an intimacy with his partner’s daughters as 
should be an answer itself to injurious remarks, 

It had not been an easy task in the face of Keith’s 
uncompromising hostility, but the fact of his rela- 
tionship gave him an advantage of which he 
availed himself with a skill that overmatched her 
girlish tactics. From their first coming back to 
Shuttleby, he had assumed the réle of sympathising 
friend and affectionate cousin, treating Keith's futile 
opposition as the caprice of a child, and overcoming 
Agnes’s dislike by the services he rendered them in 
their attempts to find pupils, and by the sympathy 
he knew how to express with a tact and delicacy 
that was peculiarly acceptable in its contrast with 
the atmosphere at the Poplars. 

Of that matter of the practice Agnes knew very 
little. Mr. Joe was not inclined to enlarge on the 
results of his own undue confidence and lack of 
acumen; and to Agnes, at least, Mr. Wentworth was 
still the sanguine friend who hoped against hope in 
her father’s recovery, and refused to purchase his 
practice while hope remained. Keith, indeed, looked 
on his conduct with the suspicion with which she 
viewed every action of the man who had taken so 
active a share in her father’s removal, and Mr. 
Wentworth perfectly understood her demeanour, as 
he understood the cold looks that began to meet him 
in the street ; but what an answer it would be to it 
all, if he could prevail on Agnes to accept his hand! 

He scarcely knew how or when the idea had first 
presented itself. Perhaps some dim notion of resti- 
tution had suggested it, though it may be doubted if 
the intention would have taken root in a mind like 
Wentworth’s, had the means been less agreeable. 
Like many other people, he had at first preferred the 
younger sister ; but however brilliant a woman’s 
charms may be, they areapt to become obscured when 
viewed through an atmosphere of undisguised dis- 
like to the spectator, and as Keith's attractions paled 
in this unfavourable medium, her sister's shone in the 
purer ether of a mild and tempered courtesy that 
was perhaps equally above the line of love or hate. 

Agnes, however, had as little conception of Mr. 
Wentworth’s feelings as of his intentions, and Keith, 
who might have divined them—for the negative pole 
of a strong aversion is often as sure a divining-rod 
as the quick sympathy of love—Keith had her mind 
and her heart full of other things. 

Paul Heathcote had arrived in Shuttleby, and she 
knew that she might meet him any day, 

(To be continued,) 
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SUNDAY MUSINGS IN 


BY THE REY, F. 
K Sunday evening 
service is over at the 
church of Rydal, and 
the congregation of 
forty or fifty wor- 
shippers have gone 
their ways, some of 
the visitors as far 
as the vleaming roofs 
of Ambleside, and 
some in the opposite direction toGrasmere. The 
evening is so placidly beautiful that one feels it 
would be wrong to go the shortest way home. 
A Sabbath evening wali under such conditions is 
a fit sequel to the hour of worship. The beauty 
of nature accords with the beauty of holiness, and 
all around the quiet mountain-slopes invite to 
meditation. 

Whither shall we turn our steps? Shall we 
set our faces towards Windermere, and crossing 
Pelter Bridge, just below the church, pass along 
the half-private road which follows the Rothay ? 
Truly no more beautiful path could be found. 
Field Foot, with its backwoods of oak and pine, 
and natural fernery extending along the slope of 
Loughrigg, would greet us with pleasant mem- 
ories ; then the picturesque stepping-stones across 
the Rothay, and further on, ablaze with rhodo- 
dendrons, Fox How, the residence of the great 
schoolmaster of Rugby. At every point our 
heads would be shadowed by rich foliage, and 
our eyes gladdened with glorious views of the 
far-stretching hills. 

ut the opposite direction, though not more 
lovely in its surroundings, on this oecasion claims 
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our preference. We are in a frame of mind that 
inclines us to our favourite occupation—the quest 
of emblems—and the pathway leading to Gras- 
mere along the high slopes of Nab Scar is most 
suitable for our purpose. 

Leaving, then, the little church of Rydal, we 
ascend to the poet Wordsworth’s house, and pass- 
ing by the rear, emerge upon tlie wooded shoulder 
of Nab Scar, to find Rydal Water lying on the 
left at our feet. 

We are searching for emblems, and, lo! the 
scene which now presents itself is one great 
emblem of spiritual truths. Painted with the 
reflected hues of the setting sun, the lake below 
lies in absolute calmness, while all around, tower- 
ing above their broad foundations, the mountains 
rise upwards towards the sky. The words of the 
Psalmist come instinctively to our lips: “ As the 
mountains are about Jerusalem, so the Lord is 
round about His peope from henceforth even for 
ever.” Taking the placid lake to symbolise a 
peaceful heart, how suggestive of God’s presence 
as a beauty and a defence are the mountains which 
surround it! Rude winds and trampling feet 
are barred from entering this quiet precinct, while 
the glory of the glowing heavens is drawn deep 
down into its bosom. Light at evening time, 
whether in nature or in the life of man, is the 
most beautiful light of all, and glancing, as it 
does in the scene before us, along the strong 
mountains, it has a twofold significance. ‘The 
Lord is my Light and my Salvation; whom 
shall I fear? The Lord is the strength of my 
life ; of whom shall I be afraid?” Some of the 
older faces in the congregation just dispersed 
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seemed to us possessed of this radiancy of peace. 
To a toiler from the feverish town, indeed, it is 
more or less characteristic of all dwellers in the 
valley. The rampart of strength and beauty 
produces the inevitable effect of repose. 

But the strong mountains are even more 
directly emblematic of the abiding counsels of 
God, of His eternal purpose in righteousness, 
And it this cotinection we note aii embletii it 
the shaddws of the lake. When the siirface is 
perfeétly smooth the reflection of the mountaitis 
is as clear dud distinct as the mountaiis them- 
Selves, but when a breeze ruffles the water the 
image is btoketi up and destroyed. Thé stead. 
fustiiess of God is petcelvéd oily by the steadfast 
Soul, the, still watets alone possess the kiiowledge 
that with Him. is “no variableness neither shadow 
of turning.” What an illustration of this we have 
in the third chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians. To the prisoner of Jesus Christ the 
eternal purpose of God was mirrored clear, distinct, 
and tranquil ; but to those carried about by every 
wind of vain doctrine the Apostle’s tribulations were 
a source of disquietude and unbelief. “ Where- 
fore,” he says, “I desire that ye faint not at my 
tribulations for you, which is your glory.” 

The hills which rise from the margin of the 
lake opposite to our stand- 
point, are clothed from base 
to summit with a mantle 
of verdure. The scenery is 
grand, but with no approach 
to sternness, and everywhere, 
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save in one spot, the eye is satisfied with beauty, 
Immediately in front of us, however, is a bare 
and rugged cavern, which betrays the hand of 
man. There live the dusty toilers who quarry 
the slaty stone and spoil the beauty of nature 
by their operations. Why should man’s handi- 
work thus introduce discord in the surround- 
ing harmony? Yesterday we were visiting 
Thirltiere, atid the rotigh shanty which forms the 
outpost of the Manchester waterworks ifforded 4 
still tiore striking instaice of our complaint. 
Follow the quatried fraginents to their destination, 
arid the converse process of nature is equally 
suggestive. The roughly faced houses which 
quickly rise from their fotndations ate positively 
tiisightly until, with the passage of the seasons, 
the ivy and the hotieysuckle have reclaimed 
them. The scdr oh the mountain sitle then is 
emblematic of man’s imperfect sympathies. Hi8 
necessities (as may be seen also in the blackened 
streams of Lancashire) are in antagonism with 
Nature’s order and beauty. His feet are beauti- 
ful on the mountains only when he rises to spiritual 
communion, and becomes a herald of the Gospel 
of peace. 

From a platform of rock, a mile further on 
from our present position, there is found, in the 
direction of Grasmere—standing, 
indeed, at the farthest extremity 
of the lake—a natutal emblem 
which forms a well-known fea- 
ture of the neighbourhood. A 
bold crag perched on the top 
of a mountain resembles froiit 
this point of view the figure of 
“an old woman pointing.” The 
same crag viewed from the road 
beyond Grasmere resembles “a 
lion lying down with a lamb.” 
A sculptor’s chisel could hardly 
have rendered more accurately 
these well-known figures, and art 
would have been puzzled to pro- 
duce these different appearances 
from the same rock, The form- 
ative cause of the emblem is 
beyond conjecture, but the in- 
terpretation of it for spiritual 
purposes is not far to seek, 
To a melancholy mind some 
great misfortune in life is often 
seen like a gloomy figure point- 
ing with malignant finger to 
the pathway in front. Plodding 
on, however, the omen loses its 
character, and in the end it is seen 
as a vision of peace, Or we may 
take a wider scope of interpreta- 
tion. The effect of the fall of 
man was to create the boding 
figure of condemnation pointing 
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on to conflict and death. Sut 
where sin abounded grace did 
much more abound,” and now, 
in the latter days, from the 
King’s highway we are com- 
forted with the prophetic image 
of the lion and the lamb, the 
gracious promise of encourage- 
ment and hope. 

The pathway of life indeed 
changes at every step, and its 
apparently insuperable  difti- 
culties often vanish upon our 
approach. Nab Scar, under 
the brow of which we are 
standing, is itself an illustra 
tion of this. Viewed from the 
far distance it seems well-nigh 
insurmountable, and the gauzy 
cloud which occasionally veils 
its summit gives it the appear- 
ance of being a very Alp in 
the landscape. But now that 
we have gained its side its 
height and precipitousness are 
gone. A child might climb 
without difficulty its lofty slope, 
and the dried watercourse which 
gleamed like a grey line in the 
distance, instead of being per- 
pendicular, is seen to sweep 
down gradually to the lake. So 
it is in the experience of life. “TI thonght 1 
never should have managed it,” said a worthy 
woman who had been left with a large family 
to rear and educate; “but the eldest grew up 
and found employment, and helped me with 
the others, till at last I find myself, by God’s 
grace, looking forward to a pleasant evening 
time.” In reward for her faithful perseverance 
“the crooked had become straight, and the rough 
places plain.” 

A symbol of the possibility of such usefulness 
of life, based upon hard conditions, is found close 
by in yonder oak tree, growing as we have 
never seen trees grow except in this neighbour- 
hood. Perehed on a detached fragment of rock, 
with scarcely a particle of loose earth to nourish 
it, its fibrous roots have coiled themselves in and 
around the hard stone, and by this means alone 
its vegetation is supported. The ferns and fox- 
gloves are not more at home on the greensward 
than this monarch of the forest on its bare pave- 
ment. 

The sight of the ferns and foxgloves reminds us 
that the widespread carpet of verdure beneath 
our feet abounds with emblems which even the 
casual observer can scarcely overlook. The fox- 
glove itself is an emblem of danger under the 
form of beauty—danger which may prove fatal 
to the thoughtless, byt which can be converted 
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into a medicine by the wise. The ferns are 
emblematic throughout their entire growth, from 
the period when the bent head, like a miniature 
shepherd’s crook, pushes through the soil, to the 
time when the withered fronds shelter the sur- 
rounding mosses from the frost and cold of 
winter. 

But the minute observation of near objects is, 
to a visitor at least, almost impossible in the 
midst of this panorama ‘of beauty. The eye is 
irresistibly drawn to the lake and mountain, the 
mind is dominated by a sense of the vast and 
profound. 

Let us ascend still higher, and take a wider sur- 
vey of the scene before us. Of the three beauti- 
ful lakes, Grasmere, Rydal, and Windermere, 
which are strung like pearls on the river Rothay, 
the two latter are now fully in sight ; Grasmere, 
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though only two miles distant, being hid by 
an intervening hill. The whole country up to 
Ambleside is now spread before us like a garden 
of the Lord. What wonder that poets have 
delighted in this outlook? Our thoughts recur 
to the quiet churchyard of Grasmere, where 
Wordsworth sleeps with his kin, This surely 
was his favourite resting-place—not that  tra- 
ditional rock by the road-side, where the view in 
point of fact disappoints us, but here, with the 
expanse of hill and lake and sky to inspire him. 
Standing by his simple gravestone, the Christian 
believer is thankful for the traces of a more defined 
faith found in his later writings. The religious 
feeling which possesses us in the contemplation 
of nature is not in itself a satisfaction for the 
desires of the soul. The astronomer in his studies 
feels the need of “ a counter-charm of space and 
hollow sky,” and so also does the poet in his 
imaginings. Wordsworth, it is said, turned, in 
his old age, more fully towards the light of the 
Incarnate Word, and we rejoice to find him laid 
not only by the sounding Rothay, but also in the 
shadow of the Saviour’s cross. 

The sight of Windermere in the distance 
reminds us of the lake of Gennesareth. The two 
lakes are of the same length (thirteen miles), but 
the latter being oval in shape, claims the title of 
a sea. We can imagine, from our own experience 
on the smaller lake, how the disciples toiled in 
rowing when the wind was contrary. The sudden 
storms which sweep over a partially enclosed lake 
are full of peril, because the mountain passes form, 
as it were, trumpet-mouths for the winds. We 
seem to realise from our standing-place the figure 
of the watchful Saviour who had gone up into 
a mountain to pray, and how His loving eye, 
striking through the shades of night, perceived 
their distress. The boat which contained the dis- 
ciples, tossing on the Sea of Galilee, is an emblem, 
the rich significance of which is known to all. 
The little Ryda) lake which lies at our feet can 
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claim only one point of resemblance to the lake 
of Gennesareth. The Jordan enters the latter at 
the northern, and quits it at thesouthern extremity, 
and this is the case also with Rydal Water and the 
Rothay. The thought is hereby suggested that a 
lake may be regarded under two aspects—as an 
expanse of. water through which the river may be 
said to flow, or as a broad reach of the river 
which spreads itself ont in the basin of the hills, 
Either aspect will supply us with an emblem, 
Take, in the first place, the thought of a river 
flowing in and out of a lake. The fear of God 
is an influence which brings many a soul to the 
knowledge of the Truth. But in the experience 
of this knowledge the motive of fear is lost, 
while from the other side is seen to issue a 
stronger and nobler stream, which is now the 
motive of love. “Perfect love casteth out fear, 
because fear hath torment.” Passing through the 
great waters of salvation the affections are the 
same, and yet transformed. 

Take, again, the thought of a river expanding 
into a lake. Redemption surely is such a river, 
and the fulness of time when Christ died for the 
ungodly is such a lake ; the original source of all 
lying far away, hidden in the eternal mountains 
of God’s love. 

But the shadows are growing deeper, and the 
two wooded islands of Rydal Water are losing 
their shape. We can hardly distinguish now the 
serried ranks of firs which fringe with even tops the 
opposite hills. It is time that we dropped down 
to our temporary home in the sweet village below, 
One white speck on the highest peak of Lough- 
rigg Fell is the last thing that attracts our notice. 
It is one of the mountain sheep, which has 
climbed by steep and difficult ways far above 
his fellows, knowing by a sure instinct that the 
sweetest herbage grows nearest to the sky. This 


is the simplest emblem we have met with, but 
perhaps it is for our own needs the most useful 


of all. 
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SCRIPTURE 


No. 37. PRAYER. 
To read——-St. Luke xviii. 1—14. 
ARNEST PRAYER. 
1—8.) 
tioned in this Gospel. Re- 





(Read 


Prayer often men- 


mind of people in ‘Temple. 
(Ch.i. 10.) Christ at bap- 
tism. (ili, 21.) But not all 
prayers right ones, there- 
fore Christ teaches in two 
Parables how to pray. 
(Juestion on the Parable. 
What did the widow want? 
a fair trial—a just decision. But could not get 
judge to listen—perhaps (like Samuel’s sons, 1 Sam. 
viii. 3) was bribed by her adversary. At last ob- 
tains a hearing—but, alas! judge refuses to help 
her. What does she do? 
—pleads her cause again—at last gets attended to, 
Why ? 
quests. 
trast this judge with God. 
(Ps. vii. 11.) 














A speedy hearing— 





Comes again and again 


Because judge wearied by her constant re- 
What contrast does Christ draw? Con- 
He is the Great Judge. 
His judgment is (a) certain. No 
doubt as to whether God will listen. He delights 
never tires. (Ps. xxxiv. 15.) Also is (6) 
just. This not always so with earthly judges, Also, 


to hear 


they sometimes make mistakes. God never does— 
knows all and judges right. What an encourage- 
ment to pray! Also God’s judgment is (¢) helpful. 
What did this judge do at last? So will God take 
the part of His people against their enemies. What 
do they often receive now? Remind of Stephen 
stoned—Peter in prison, etc. Christ’s people suffer 
with Him, but will be requited at His coming. 

Lesson. Pray without ceasing. 

II. HUMBLE PRAYER. (Read 9—14.) 
the contrasts—(a) The two men. 
for regular worship, payment of tithes, moral lives, 
upright conduct, ete. 
neglect of religion, ete. (b) The two prayers. Pic- 
ture the Pharisee in 
observation—praying aloud in boasting manner. 
What does he say? What dees he not say? No 
confession of sin—no prayer for forgiveness—no ask- 
Then notice the Publican—in corner 
afar off—not daring to look up—feeling his sin— 
praying for merey. (c) The two results, The 
Pharisee went away unforgiven—self-satisfied. The 
Publican obtained merey. 

LESSON. 


Draw out 
Pharisees—noted 


Publicans for immoral lives, 
prominent 


place—courting 


ing for grace. 


Point out that while 
prayer is a duty, mere formal, heartless prayers are 


useless, 


How to pray. 


Must feel sense of need (like a person in 

danger), or prayers worthless. Also confession of sin 

must come first—then thanksgiving. 
NOTES. 

3. Avenge. Do me justice. 

7. Bear long—i.e., with their enemies, 
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LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 
No. 38. BLESSINGS OF CHRIST’S SERVICE. 
To read—St. Luke aviii. 15—34. 


I. THE CHILDREN. (Read 
classes of people:—(a) The parents. 


15—17.) Notice four 
Whom did they 
bring, and why?) This “ touching,” or laying on of 
hands, old custom. 


(Gen. xxvii.) 


lieminad of Isaac blessing Jacob, 
Parents had seen Christ’s love in 
miracles—wished Him to bless their babes. (b) The 
disciples. What did they do? Why? Perhaps not 
wish Christ to be troubled. (c) Jesus. What did He 
say? His love boundless—can bless even unconscious 
Like these 

and meekness, or can- 
(dq) The babes. (Read St. 
Picture Christ taking babes one by 


babes, 
little 
not enter His Kingdom. 
Mark x. 16.) 
one from mothers, smiling on them, laying hands 
What an 


What must the disciples be ? 
ones, full of faith 


on each, saying words of blessing. 
honour ! 

Lesson. Christ's tender love. Children need 
not fear to look up to Him, His love greater than 
mother’s—never fails. 

Il. THE YouNG RuLER. (Read 18—23.) Who 
came next? What did he ask? What was Christ’s 
Was not He good? Yes, but ruler must 
look to Him not only as good teacher but as God. 
What was he told to do? 
whole rule of life. Ruler had feared God—what 
more was wanted? Had been living only for self. 
Must do good to others—regard money as steward- 
What did Christ tell him to do? Part 
with money so much loved—follow Him, the poor 
Could he do it? So went away un- 


answer ? 


Commandments contain 


ship. 


Nazarene. 
blessed, 

LESSON. The love of money is the root of all 
evil, 

Ilf. THE Discretes. (Read 24—36.) What did 
Christ begin to talk about? Quotes familiar pro- 
verb. But had not some rich men entered God’s 
Kingdom? Abraham rich in cattle and gold (Gen. 
xiii. 2), Joseph next to the king, ete. What did Christ 
(See St. Mark x. 23.) Must not trust in 
riches for happiness—make this world all. God can 
give grace to rich to serve Him truly. Had any rich 
men followed Christ 2? Yes—Matthew became dis- 
ciple—Nicodemus (John iii. 1), and others. What 
had St. Peter and other Apostles given up? Father, 
wife, home, ete. What would be their reward? In 
this life more happiness, peace, ete.; in the next, 
everlasting blessings. All things needful in this 
life promised (St. Matt. vi. 33), and everlasting life. 

Now Christ foretells His own end. What was it 





mean ? 


to be? Suffering, persecution, death. Did they 
realise it? Could not understand at present. 
Lesson. They that fear Him lack nothing. 


NOTES, 
25. Camel and needle’s eye. A proverb denoting 


human impossibility. 
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No. 39. JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 
To read—St. Luke xviit. 35 to xix. 27. 

I THe bBiinp Man. (Read xviii. 35—43.) 
Jesus and disciples on way to Jerusalem—-pass 
Jericho—large crowd with them—all going up to 
Notice the blind 
man’s (a) Necd—one of saddest intirmities—many 
alleviations now—taught to read, work, ete.—none 
then—could only beg. (6) Faith. Had heard of 
Christ—never seen Him—but believed in His power 
to heal. How did he cry? Earnestly, as in real 
need—perseveringly, not stopping when rebuked— 
believingly. (c) Cure. Such cries Christ always 
listened to. He stopped—spoke—healed him. ‘Then 
a shout of praise went up from him and all. 
Another kind of blindness, 
state as sinners—nor Christ as Saviour—want eyes 
opened, Christ as ready now as then, but must 
be called upon in same way, with faith and earnest- 
ness, 

Lesson. Open Thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
the wondrous things of Thy law. 

II, Zaccuaus, (Read xix, 
instance of strong faith. 
Who was he? 


Passover. Whom do they see ? 


Some eannot see their 


1—10.) Another 
Not a poor beggar, but a 
What did he 
do? Thus showing his earnestness. He must see 
What did Christ say to him? Knew all the 
desire in his heart—therefore honoured him. What 
Thus showing 


rich and great man, 


Jesus, 


‘5 


did he intend to do with his money? 
Perhaps had taken money unfairly in time 
past (see iii, 13)—anxious to make amends. So 
Christ had a message for him, His repentance 
was accepted—showed himself a son of faithful 


zeal, 


Abraham. 
LESSON. Seck ye the Lord while He may be 
found. 
Ill. PARABLE OF 
Question on the story. 


Pounps. (Read 11—27. 
Picture the nobleman sur- 
rounded by his servants—-telling of his journey—how 
uncertain time of return—giving to each the pound. 
Did all respect him? No ; 
absence to make rebellion, At last he returned. 
First would 
smiling—had used advantages well—receives full 


some took advantage of 


Time of reckoning come. come up 
reward, Second done fairly well—gets reward also. 
What does third say? Has done nothing—neglected 
What is the sentence? Must for- 
What became of 


his opportunity. 
feit his privileges—too late now, 
the rebellious ones ? 

Who are meant by these? Jews who rejected 
Christ would be destroyed. All who serve Him 
faithfully will be rewarded. Remind of Abraham — 
received promised land—David promoted to honour, 
etc. What has Christ given us to use? Time, 
money, health, influence. Will cail to account for 
all. Who will have much to show ? 


Lesson. The diligent soul shall be made fat. 
NOTES. 


13. Pownds. Value £3, sixtieth part of talent. 


17. Authority. Commonreward to kings’ favourites, 
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No 40. 


To read 


ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 

St. Luke xix, 283—48. 

I. Curist Resorcinc. (Read 28—40.) Beginning 
of last week of Christ’s life—was passing along Jow 
land gradually rising “up” to Jerusalem. Knew 
all before Him—pain, shame, death—did He shrink 
back? No; pressed on in advance of disciples, 
Where did He stop? Had often been at Mount of 
Vlives before—at whose house? (x. 38.) Had lately 
raised Lazarus to life there. (See St. John xi.) Now 
tries faith of two disciples—what are they bidden to 
do?) As Master He commands disciples—as Lord of 





all He claimed service of ass—as God He disposes 
All obedient to His 
Picture the scene—disciples and vast crowds 
waving palms, strewing clothes, rejoicing, singing, 
praising, owning Him at last as King. What did 
they sing? (V's. exviii. 26.) Did Christ allow it? Yes 
—as King rode on ass to His own city (see Judy, y, 
10), but His Kingdom not of this world—no courtiers, 
ete.—was meek and lowly. 

Lesson, A day of grace. This the last chance 
for the Jews—were for moment convinced—had they 
followed it up all had been well—but four days 
afterwards turned round—what did they ery then? 
(xxiii, 21.) 
ete., on Sunday, then turn away from God 


hearts of owners to send it. 
word, 


So with many now—like singing hymns, 
one day 
last chance will come—perhaps has come to us now. 

J]. Curist WEEPING, (Read 41—44.) Never hear 
(St. John 
This “weeping over Jerusalem” happened 


of Christ smiling—twice hear of weeping. 
xi, 35.) 
on day after His entry. Excitement had passed 
away. Why did He weep? For Himself? No, 
though knew that in four days would be crucified. 
Wept for Jews. They might have known their 
Saviour—now could not. What was to be their 
punishment ? Beautiful city destroyed 
persed among all nations till should repent and turn 
to God, 

Lesson. Warning. Do we cause Christ to weep 
for us? Alas! how often are we like Jews—blind, 
ignorant, ungrateful. But if we weep for our sius, 
Christ will rejoice over us. 

IIf. Curist TEACHING, (Read 45—48.) Where 
did Christ spend His time these two days? What 
did He find going on in Temple? Had cleansed the 
Temple courts once before. (St. Jolin ii, 15.) Now 
What was the Temple intended for? 
Prayer, praise, teaching, sacrifiee—beeause it is God’s 
Who should have kept it hallowed? But 
Did any listen ? 
Yes—as before—common people heard Him gladly— 
felt that He loved them—cared for them 
as yet could do nothing against him. 

LESSON, God’s Ifouse still to be hal- 
lowed—all thoughts of week’s work—business, play, 
school, ete., must be shut out. 


Jews dis- 


does so again, 


House. 
chief priests most opposed to Christ. 


SO priests 
Reverence. 
NOTES, 


37. At descent. 


42, | Usitation. 


First view of Jerusalem, 
God’s offer of grace, 
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No. 41. TEACHING IN THE TEMPLE, 
To read—St. Luke xx, 1—26, 

], Curist’s AUTHORITY. (Read 1—§.) What was 
said of Christ’s wisdom as a child ? (ii. 52)—had been 
daily increasing ever since. Had gone to the “ doc- 
tors,” @¢. appointed teachers, to learn—now these 
same men come to Him, Dc they want to learn? 
No, but to catch Him. What question do they put 
to Him? What signs of His authority had He often 
(St. John v. 36.) So He will not tell them 
again—puts a que tion to them, They are in a di- 
lemma, and give no answer. They thought to 
silence Christ by power. He silenced them by wis- 
dem, as did Stephen afterwards, (Acts vi. 10.) 

iI. CHRIST’S REJECTION, (Read 9—18.) Remind 
how people been willing to hear Christ—so He warns 
them of danger of rejecting Him. Question on 
Parable. Common custom to plant a vineyard, and 
then farm out the fruit. What did the owner to the 
vineyard? Everything he possibly could. What did 
he expect ? What was their 
fate? Then sent his only well-beloved son—surely 
they will recognise his authority—submit themselves 
—pay their just dues. Did they ? 

Explanation so easy that people understood at 


iven? 
given? 


So sent the servants. 
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Remind how God had sent prophets to teach, 
e.g. Moses, Samuel, etc. What had been the fate of 
many? (Heb. xi. 37.) Who had been beheaded for 
speaking the truth? (St. Matt. xiv. 3—-10.) But God 
so loved the world, sent His Son (St. John iii. 16—-17), 
but His own people received Him not (St. John i. 
11), rejected Him as worthless (ver. 17}: but the 
same stone should crush them hereafter. 

Lesson. To-day if ye will hear His voice, harden 
not your hearts, 

Ill. Curist’s Wispom. (Read 19—26.) Chief 
priests and scribes-—still plotting against Christ— 
been foiled several times—think they can catch Him 
now. What does He claim to be? But kings levy 
taxes. If Christ then is a King, ought not He to re- 
ceive tribute and not pay it? (St. Matt. xvii. 27.) What 
does Christ call for 2) Whose figure has the coin upon 


once, 


it? Therefore as penny passes current in the country, 
shows that Ceesar is their king. What must they 
therefore do to Him? Similarly, have duties to 
But His Kingdom not of this world, 
Do owe Him even money im persons of His poor, 
(See St. Matt. xxv. 40.) Owe Him reverence, worship, 


God as King. 


love, ete. Do we give these ? 


LESSON. tender unto all their duc 
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BY SARSON C. INGHAM, AUTHOR OF “'THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” 
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COUNTRY. 


“SELINA’S STORY,” 


“DR. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE,” ETC, 


CHAPTER 1.—AN UNEQUAL FRIENDSHIP. 

: 3 N the same night of the year 
1850, at the same hour 
wh -n the darkness struggles 
with the dawn, two births 
took place at Otterham, a 
village in Northumberland, 
to be found 
among the spurs of the 
Cheviots. The lady of Ot- 
terham Park presented her 
husband, the Honourable 
Archibald Perey de Rice, 
with an anxiously expected 
son and heir; and in the 
woodman’s cottage, Elspeth 


somewhere 


welcomed an- 
other little son into the 
world — to be welcomed 


( Iscood 


only because it was God-sent. 

The news of the bi-th of the young heir went far 
and wide. Elspeth, when she was told that he had 
begun his mortal race at the same hour as her son, 
regarded the coincidence as a highly interesting one, 
and determined that her babe should be named 
after him. The Squire’s lady, hearing of the occur- 
rence, remarked languidly that it would be nice to 


see the boys grow up; and a basket of good things, 
with a seasonable present of money, was sent to 
Elspeth from the Hall. 

As time went on the young heir heard much less 
of his humble namesake at the cottage than his 
namesake heard of him, There were occasions, few 
and far between, when the children met, and their 
height and size were compared by the nurses and 
the admiring Elspeth, and the Hon. Mrs. de Rice 
never forgot on her darling’s birthday to send some 
token in his name to Elspeth’s little one. Reuben 
Osgood hoped that his youngest born might live to 
be in a double sense attached to the young Squire, 
whom he would take care should be put in mind of 
him again at his coming of age. If, master and man, 
they lived to grow old, they would have of course a 
peculiar feeling of regard and consideration for 
each other. It is not clear how far these ideas sank 
into the receptive mind of young Archie before his 
ambition learned to prune its wing for a higher 
flight. 

It happened that on his tenth birthday, Master Ar- 
chibald Hotspur, happening to meet his namesake in 
the quest of birds’-egys on the outskirts of his father’s 
park, immediately invited him inside that august 
enclosure, initiating with refreshing abruptness a 
closer intimacy than had before been practicable 
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“Hallo, there ! You’re the boy that was born when I 
was, and called after me!” 


“Tam,” said Archie, touching his cap, and looking 
at the speaker as if he was measaring himself with 
him, 

“Won't you come and see my pony groomed ? 
I’ve got a new cricket-bat ; just let us take a walk 
round the farm, There were some grand new Shorte 
horns from over the Border turned into the river 
meadow yesterday, and old Fidéle has gone and got 
a lot of pups, and the old gobble-gobble is strutting 
round with a new hatch of turkey poults. Come 
along, because it’s your birthday, and it’s mine. It’s 
only fair for us to do as we like on our birthdays.” 

Archie complied, nothing loth; his companion 
confidentially informing him what @ row there was 
going to be in the evening because it was Ais birth- 
day, mentioning, as the great event of it, that lie 
would be allowed to stay up late after dinner. 

“And mother says I’m to have a boiling of beans 
with my bacon,” said Archie, with equal satisfaction. 

“Ts that all?” “ Never 
mind; you shall go round the yard six times on my 
pony, and I'll get old Gubbins to send some cheese- 


exclaimed the other, 


cakes to us in the erchard,” 

“Oh my!” exclaimed Archie, rubbing his hands 
ecstatically, for he felt as if this envied namesake 
of his was granting him to the very half of his 
kingdom. 

No one interfering with them, they were able to 
earry out their programme, and had a rare good 
time of it—the one lost in admiration of the other’s 
treasures and his accomplishments as a little gentle- 
man, the other enjoying the incense of that admira- 
tion, and not without a consciousness, either, that his 
companion was not without resources for amusing 
himself, which he would well like to share. 

When the clock in the church steeple struck the 
hour of noon, little Osgood was obliged to hasten 
home, since punctuality at meals was his mother’s 
rule, 

“T shall see you again,” called De Rice after him; 
and with that vague promise the intimacy might 
have ended, especially if they had been a few years 
older, but being only ten, they waylaid cach other on 
every possible opportunity, and soon came to be 
spoken of as ‘“ being all hand-and-glove.” 

Between them a great deal of mischief was con- 
cocted and carried out ; but Osgood was safe in the 
Littie De Rice, like the 
lion in the fable, on the general confession day, 
might have owned to the greatest enormities without 
incurring any penalty. 

He told his visiting governess one day that he 
wished he might go to old Whuckleberry’s school, 
since there he would be sure of meeting with his 
friend, 

“When I was a child I thought as a child,” said 
the lady calmly, and no further notice was taken. 


shadow of his superior. 


Association with the woodman’s son, though re- 
stricted by his parents, was not absoiutely forbidden, 


being, on the whole, a healthy thing for him, and 
not likely to be continued longer than was con- 
venient. 

As for the Osgoods, they were not a little pleased 
that their Archie sheuld be the chosen playfellow of 
Archibald at the Hall. While they kept the lesson 
of the coat of many colours in mind, they could not 
help secretly “setting great store on Archie.” He 
was such a bright, winsome little fellow, with a 
shock of golden curls, in which his mother boasted 
that she could almost bury her hands, and _ his 
laughing blue eyes and ready tongue made him a 
great favourite with everybody. His extreme rest- 
lessness was attributed to activity, and he was in 
turns likened to a squirrel, an eel, and a weasel. 
They had soon to admit, however, that he had not 
the same capacity for steady work as his swarthy- 
browed, slow-speaking brothers. These, in their own 
way, made a great deal of the little Benjamin of the 
family, until he began to give himself airs, avoid- 
ing their society and that of the other boys in 
the village, as became the intimate of young De 
Rice. 

As soon as Arehie’s mind opened to the belief that 
he was to be more honourable than his brethren, and 
that his humble parentage was a misfortune, the seed 
of a future harvest of misery to himself and others 
Was sown. 

From the cradle De Rice had been a spoiled boy, 
and when, at twelve years of age, he was placed 
under the command of a tutor, he submitted to him 
no further than he could help, treating him with 
a covert insolence, which appeared to his humble 
playmate exceedingly independent and high-bred. 

The home conduct of the latter soon came to be a 
faithful reproduction of the traits which he so much 
His father sharply rebuked 
him sometimes for allowing the young gentleman’s 
notice to turn his head. 

“Tf thou hadna mair wits than thou hast sense he 
wadn’t give thee so much to brag on, my canny 
Archie ; but speak thy brothers mair douce, lad, 
for thou may want their gude-will when my young 


admired in his superior. 


gentleman's too much taken up wi’ friends of his 
own level to have many thoughts of thee.” 

Archie turned away with an air of disdain worthy 
of his model. He found it more easy to do that 
than to follow his brothers’ example. 
in the corn-field in the spring, to keep the birds 
away, to bind the stooks of wheat and glean after 


To cut weeds 


the reapers, were all too monotonous tasks for a 
youth of his mercurial temperament. When he was 
old enough to watch the cattle on the hills, he 
Was sometimes hired to do it, but at the end of the 
long weary day he generally came home tired 
and miserable, and uttered vague threats of listing 
some time for a soldier, or else going to sea. 

His brethers had always felt ashamed to complain 
of weariness, or of the hardships of their lot, before 
their hard-working father and mother ; but Archie 
Was never ashamed, 
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His father, at last seeing the point to which all 
his thoughts and purposes were tending, kept a 
strict eye upon him, and tried to keep him out of the 
young Squire’s way, and as De Rice’s tutor was 
equally on the alert, the holiday hours they spent 
together became more and more occasional, 

The Osgoods felt greatly relieved at last by the 
news that Master de Rice was soon going to school. 
That would effectually break off the intimacy, they 
thought ; but probable as was the supposition, they 
were doomed to find themselves mistaken. 

The thousand ties between those youngsters none 
but themselves knew. No sooner had the gentle- 
man’s son returned from Eton for the long vacation 
than he sought his quondam associate, to the end that 
hemight dulyimpress him with the wondersof the new 
world in which he found himself, and guard against 
any and every possibility of being dull. Archie was 
proud that they should see at home that De Rice 
had not forgotten him ; and so it was, every vacation 
as it came round saw them again together, until the 
reality of their affection was believed in by the most 
incredulous, 

“Master de Rice takes only too much notice of 
our Archie,” said Reuben Osgood one day to the 
Squire, when he had an errand to the Hall. “ Per- 
haps, sir, you’d kindly give him awerd. The young 
gentleman doesn’t know the harm he’s like to doa 
lad like Archie, in lifting him up, and making him 
feel above his own folks and his lawful calling. 
Archie is naturally too high-mirded to bear so much 
notice.” 

“He’s a very taking fellow; still, you don’t want 
the boy spoilt, and I think myself they carry the 
thing too far, I will speak to my son on the sub- 
ject.” 

“The old humbug!” muttered Archibald between 
his closed teeth, when his father tried to open his 
eyes to the pain he was causing Osgood. “The old 
Vhe time was not far distant when 
he would characterise his own father in the same 
fashion, 


» 
humbug! 


CHAPTER I1.—LIKE WATERS TO A THIRSTY SOUL, 
GROWN up into manhood, Archibald Hotspur de 
Rice ran his wilful, wayward course. Steeped to the 
lips in effeminacy and love of pleasure, it still pleased 
him to keep up the old boyish friendship long after 
the innocent, healthy elements of it had disappeared, 
and the demoralising effects of toad-eating on the 
one side and tuft-hunting on the other had become 
but too apparent. Archie various 


pretexts, beguiled away from Otterham, to be treated 


was often, on 
to scenes and diversions which he dared not so much 
as mention in his father’s hearing. He learned to 
spend money, too, and when money was not given 
him to spend, to contract debts, for which some 
paltry excuse had to be invented to his father, and 
which brought the sweat upon the old man’s brow 
as, With a tremulous hand, he counted out the amount 


Far Country. 
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from his little hoard of savings, and tried again 
what solemn expostulation and affectionate appeal 
would do, 

Sometimes the lad would show a higher ambition 
than to dress and appear like a gentleman. He 
would be seen trying to plod his way through some 
of his namesake’s discarded school-books ; but the 
amount of application necessary to fit him for ad- 
vancement in life perfectly appalled him, und while 
De Rice gave him confidences that had been better 
withheld, he never cared to listen to anything that 
Archie might have to tell him about his own desires 
and hopes, and the great difficulties that he found 
in his way. 

“ Never mind, old fellow ! 
you; but [’ll do something for you when the time 


It’s awfully hard on 
comes. Don’t bother your brains trying to cram. 
You ’ve begun too late, and it isn’t brains helps fel- 
lows forward : it’s cash.” 

“ Familiarity breeds contempt,” and Archie’s early 
admiration of De Rice did not survive all the trials 
of pride and temper he received from his hands, 
though he foolishly imagined that it was to his 
interest to conceal the disgust he sometimes expe- 
rienced, 

So he sacrificed his manliness and stifled the whis- 
pers of conscience ; for, with all his faults, he had a 
purer, healthier soul than young Hotspur de Rice. 

Well would it have 
had, like a danger-signal, warned him off the path 


been for him if his distrust 


pursued by his gay companion ; but he let himself 
be cajoled, and flattered, and bribed into participa- 
tion in many a deed of which he had reason to 
be ashamed. 

These were sorrowful cays for Reuben and Elspeth. 
Through all the early days of his provocation he had 
been the light of their eye, and now the shadow of 
his presence fell like a darkness on their home. But 
the time drew near when Archie was to prove that 
the “friendship of this world worketh death.” and 
that it is “better to be of a humble spirit with the 
lowly than to divide the spoil with the proud.” 

Archie awakened up one grey morning, after an 
uneasy night of dreams, his brain disturbed by the 
fumes of light wine with which De Rice had plied 
him, while he asked him to ass‘st him in one of his 
“little schemes.” 
and he felt that if the next step was not backward he 
might be precipitated into an abyss of shame and 


He saw a precipice before him, 


misery, from which there would be no escape. 

Without explaining the dilemma, let it suffice for 
us to say that he took that backward step, and in so 
doing gave the death-blow to his friendship with 
De Rice. 

“ Traitor!” 
hear his passionate justification of a broken promise ; 
and he struck him in the face. All the Saxon blood 
of the Osgoods took fire in Archie’s veins as he 


said the latter, without waiting to 


returned that blow. “ You are the traitor !” he said. 
They fought: superior strength on the one side, 


trained skill on the other, were put into competition, 
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The latter won, and De Rice sneaked back to the 
Hall, ashamed and not a little afraid of his victory. 
He only said, in excuse for having been the first to 
strike, that—“ The chawbacon insulted him.” 

A surgeon sent by 
lieved the minds of the family at the Hall by certi- 
fying that the bruised and battered Jad had not 


Mr. de Rice greatly re- 


sustained any serious injury, Reuben Osgood 
. ed o 


Tur Ourver. 








Otterham, “ You cannot help it,” he said, “ but yout 
son has done mine no good, 
everybody's mouth, Their names are mixed up ina 
way that is quite scandalous, and I wish that they 
could be separated for the remainder of their lives,” 

Reuben exclaimed against the injustice. “I believe, 
myself,” he said, “that Archie might hev a better 
chance upon new ground, and I'll get him awa if ] 


Their misdeeds are in 





‘Elspeth, leaning over his shoulder, looked at the photograph.”—p. 601 


declined pecuniary compensation, saying, with a 
becoming dignity of manner, that though it would 
have come convenient, there were some wounds 
money could not heal, and Mr. Archibald had done 
his son more harm of another kind than he could 
ever undo, 

Archie, though very sullen, cherished the hope 
that his friend would be sorry for his hurts, and 
would come as soon as his pride would let him to 
make amends ; but the first news he heard of him 
was that he had gone upon the Continent for a year. 
Mr. de Rice spoke to Reuben of this most disgraceful 
quarrel,and begged him also tu send his son away from 





can; but as to my Archie corrupting yours, it’s the 
other way about, sir. My boy was vain and idle, 
but it’s the young gentleman has taught him worse. 
I tried to part them, sir, afore you did, and if a 
father’s word had gone for anything, they wadn’t have 
been now in this disgrace.” The Squire did not 
resent his candour, and Reuben told his son what 
had passed, leaving him to take home for himself 
the humiliating lesson he had received ; but Archie 
listened sullenly, making little or no reply. 

“Poor lad! he’s getten a blow,” said the mother. 
“We had sma’ need to make him the young Squire’s 
namesake, seeing how things hev turned out, Oh, 
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the mean heart of him, to skulk off and leave our 
Archie wi never a word, after the way he’d tret him ! 
I’d be more ashamed of him nor I am of my own, 
with all his fauts.” 

When the renegade was missing, and it was found 
that he had -iven himself up to the fascinations of the 
recruiting sergeant, the grief and consternation in 
the woodman’s humble home bordered upon despair. 
A number of small debts left behind him furnished 
a possible reason for the rash step the misguided 
youth had taken, 

We will not follow his fortunes as a soldier. The 
history of a bad lad, who gives trouble at home 
and enlists, and after being bought out of the army, 
lives abroad, earning money by fits and _ starts, 
sinning and repenting, according to the condition in 
which he finds his pockets, has been told too often 
for the curiosity of the reader to be greatly piqued. 

Happily, it is never too late to mend, and a time 
‘ame When Archie fulfilled his day of provocation, 
setting his face earnestly to a purer and better life. A 
prodigal from home, in a far country, he found there 
his father’s God, and though destined to reap a bitter 
harvest of shame, and difficulty, and confusion, long 
after he had repented of the sowing, his prospects 
ultimately brightened, and a helping hand was given 
him. 

The post found for him was no sinecure as re- 
garded work and the constant need of vigilance, and 
well for him that it was not. 
stone for something higher, and Archie left his 


It proved a stepping- 


unsavoury surroundings amid the creeks and gullies, 
where a company of miners wrought, to be secretary 
at head-quarters, thus becoming 


g, in Australian eyes, 
the citizen of no mean city. 

Social and family life seemed very sweet to him 
after being so long deprived of the joys of home. 

“It's a long lane that has no turning,” said the 
mother, when she heard of his advancement. 

“Our prayers are like ships sent out to sea, com- 
ing back into port laden, after everyone thought 
they were lost,” said the father. 

“T hope the young Squire did not make a mock 
of the letter he says he wrote to him,” said the 
mother, 

“Ah, his hairt yearned over his friend spite of a’ 
the ill he ‘d done him, and he longed to bring him to 
the Saviour, just as Andrew brought Peter. There 
couldna be a better sign of a true conversion.” 

Young Osgood’s letter found poor Archie de Rice 
in an hotel filled with invalids, in bright, beautiful 
Mentone. On a sick-bed he lay, looking through 
lifted blinds across the sparkling waters, wondering 
if he should see his ancestral home once more, 
wondering if his delicate lungs and larynx could 


bear the keen, pure air of his native Northumber- 
land. Through a long night, in which his cough dis- 
turbed him, a voice had been saying to him— 
“Prepare to meet thy God.” 
“T can’t see Him. I don’t know how,” he 
answered to himself. 
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He was looking pitifully at his long, thin hands 
in the radiant morning light, when his valet entered 
with his breakfast and a letter. 
learned that his father and mother were already on 
their way to him, and in it Archibald Osgood’s was 
The spirit which prompted it went to his 


From the letter he 


enclosed. 
world-worn heart, and recalled the days of their early 
friendship, when their hearts were still fresh, and 
innocent, and tender. If all that had lasted! How 
severely Osgood had been punished, while he had 
seemed to go scot-free; but only seemed, for had he 
not received the sentence of death in himself? He 
had only too surely received it; but the sentence 
It was delayed till 
repentance and faith, and hope and trust in God, had 


was not at once carried out. 


done their perfect work in him, and he could meet 
the last enemy without a fear. 
Reuben Osgood often saw him after he had reached 
his home. 

He told the old man that he leaned heavily upon 
his counsels and prayers, and he spoke affectionately 
of Archie, whose beautiful letter had visited him like 
a light in the darkness, and brought him the comfort 
of hope. 

One fine bright morning in October, breakfast had 
been cleared away, and Elspeth had not quite con- 
cluded her “redding-up,” when a very important- 
looking letter, in a large envelope, was handed in. 
Reuben delayed going out in order to read it, and 
Elspeth, leaning over his shoulder, looked at the 
photograph of a very sonsie, bright young woman, 
* She’s 
not of such plain people as we are, anyhow,” she said. 
And this was their Archie’s intended wife. “How 
canny they would look thegither!” The letter con- 
tained a cheque for £20, as their repentant and 
grateful son could not think of getting married with- 
out making them some return for all the money they 
had spent over him, and it should be all his care now 
to contribute substantially to their comfort in their 
declining years. 

Two sheets of foreign notepaper were filled with 
praises of his betrothed. It made the eyes of the 
old couple ache to read them, but the letter was 
sent on its round to their other children, the Osgoods 
being now a scattered family : Reuben, their eldest, 
farming land among the wild moorlands and sheep 


By his own request 


whom she pronounced to be quite a lady. 


walks of the Cheviots ; another son acting as overseer 
on the rails that connect the coai-pits between New- 
castle and Carlisle with the rivers ; while their only 
surviving daughter had married a tradesman, and 
As one locked now at 
Reuben’s shrewd, independent, fearless countenance, 
the arm that in its youth might have served a Perey, 
but had been better engaged in felling timber than 
men—the eye that gave such a keen, kind look from 
brows that overhung them like a penthouse—and at 
Elspeth’s motherly, kind face, illustrated with the 
furrows of maternal cares, one may be forgiven the 


gone to live in Hexham. 


reflection that from such as these have sprung, not 
only a sturdy peasant race, but some of England’s 
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greatest men. Whatever the shadows on the past, there 
was light at eventide. Often before their sun went 


down, often after the poor young Squire had been 
laid in the family vault, did they, as they spoke 
with thankfulness on his peaceful end, dwell on 
the moral to be drawn from the lives of the two 


boys. 


“God’s ways are not unequal,” Reuben woull 
say, “howiver out of the line they may look to us, 
If we only wait long enough, we shall see how we’ve 
misca’d justice and injustice. Answers to prayer 
may be long in coming, but it’s because they’ve so 
much more than we think on to bring home with 
them when they do come.” 








FALSE 


PROPHETS IN 


THE PAST. 


BY F, BAYFORD HARRISON, 


BUDDHA. 


as if Christianity were the 
only religion professed by 
the world, ignoring the fact 
that —alas !—hundreds_ of 
millions of our fellow-men 
confess faiths and conform 
to practices alien from 
Christianity. 

The old Greek myths, with lords many and 
famed, have completely died out. Jupiter, 
Mars, Venus, have not now a single votary. The 
old Scandinavian myths, with fierce heroic gods, 
Odin, Thor, Balder, have utterly disappeared, 
except in song and legend. And yet there are 
ancient religious systems dominant in the East, 
and still undispelled by the purer teaching of the 
West. Hinduism, with its daughter Buddhism, 
prevails in India; nearly side by side with it is 
the comparatively youthful Islamism; while 
ainong the vast population of China flourish Con- 
fucianism and 'Taouism, It is as if dawn in the 
East had never grown to perfect day. There we 
perceive truth glimmering through gloom, but 
not yet shining with the full brightness of noon, 
and the clear brilliancy which comes down from 
the Father of Lights. 

Confining our attention at present to Buddhism 
and Islamism, we perceive that those religions 
count many million more adherents thar does 
Christianity.* Who and what were Buddha and 
Mahomet, that they obtained, and still hold, such 
an ascendency over so many minds ? 

First of Buddha. We will not seek to pene- 
trate, for we should only lose our way, among the 
mists of Hinduism. Out of those mists arose 
the star-like personality of Buddha. An Aryan 
tribe, named the Sakyas, was located in the sixth 
century before Christ on the banks of the small 
river Rohini, the modern Kohana, about a hun- 
dred miles north-east of Benares. The Rajah of 





* Mr. Hobart, in “Islam and its Founder,” gives these 
probable numbers : Buddhists, Confucians, and Taouists, 
490 millions; Christians, 360 millions; Mahometans, 100 
millions; other religions, 165 millions 


this tribe was Suddhodana, whose two wives— 
sisters—were childless, But late in life the elder 
of them became the mother of a boy, who was then 
called Sildhartha—‘he who has accomplished 
his aim.”t Afterwards he was known as Gau- 
tama, and was honoured with many titles, such 
as Sakya Muni, “the Sage of the Sakyas,” and 
Buddha, “the Enlightened.” He was born in B.c. 
598. During twenty-eight years he lived the 
life proper to one in his station, and enjoyed the 
pleasures of royalty and the delights of domestic 
bliss. But then, oppressed by his sense of the 
bad and miserable lives led by the greater number 
of his fellow-men, he resolved to quit home, wife, 
and child, to leave the grandeur of princedom, 
and to search only for wisdom and_ happiness, 
which he held to be synonymous, His aim was 
to discover Nirvana, or Perfection. 

Many tales have gathered around the history 
of Gautama. It is told that during the period of 
his peaceful married life complaints were rife that 
he neglected the manly and warlike exercises 
in which a prince, who might some day be called 
on to act as a general, should excel. There- 
upon Gautama appointed a certain day, on which 
he proved to the discontented that he was a 
thorough master of athletics and exercises 
requiring skill. The direction which his maturer 
longings took is ascribed to four visions: one of a 
decrepit old man, another of a sick man, a third 
of a decaying corpse, and the last of a calm and 
noble recluse. It might well be that his thought- 
ful mind, dwelling on the prospect of sickness, 
old age, and death, might come to regard a life of 
reflection and contemplation as the highest attain- 
able. Day by day the vision of a hermit’s cell 
grew more attractive, and he longed to break 
from the world and dedicate himself to wisdem. 
The arrival of a great joy finally enabled him to 
do so, After ten years of married life, his wife 
gave him an only child, a son, named Kalitla. 


t+ This name could hardly have been given to a child; 
it must have been bestowed on Gautama in later years, 
when his aim had been accomplished 
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Gautama was in a garden by the river-side when 
this great event was announced to him ; he only 
said, “ This is a new and strong tie which I shall 
have to break.” Returning home, he met a crowd 
of rejoicing clansmen, and received their congratu- 
lations. But his resolution was taken. That 
night he left all that he loved on earth, and 
became a wanderer, a student, a Buddha. He 
withdrew into the jungle, and during six years 
subjected himself to such self-denial and penance 
that while his body wasted away his fame grew 
high and wide. At length illness, induced by 
such severe self-discipline, compelled him to adopt 
a milder mode of life, whereupon the disciples 
who had gathered round him lost their respect 
for him, and forsook him. The Buddhist legends 
describe at this point a conflict between “ the 
Saviour of the World and the Prince of Evil.” 
The conflict was not a purely spiritual one, like 
that between Jesus Christ and Satan, but a 
material one is related : rivers flowing backward, 
mountains crumbling, the earth quaking. 

After this conflict, in which Buddha wen the 
victory, he entirely altered his mode of life, no 
longer inflicting pains on his body, but seeking 
the loftiest happiness of his soul. He returned 
to Benares, and sought out his former disciples, 
to whom he declared he had discovered the way 
of salvation. He discoursed to them on the 
“Middle Path ”—that is, much as we should say 
the “Narrow Way,” or the path of righteous- 
ness, He named eight cardinal duties:—1. Right 
selief. 2. Right Livelihood. 3. Right Speech. 
4. Right Actions. 5. Right Means of Liveli- 
hood. 6. Right Endeavours. 7%. Right Mind- 
fulness. 8. Right Meditation. 

From this time forward Gautama quietly 
taught his new doctrines to those who came 
voluntarily to inquire of him. The Brahman 
doctors and teachers were still opposed to him. 
Not one became at first, or at once, his disciple. 
His first convert was a young layman, named 
Yasa ; the next to join him were Yasa’s father, 
mother, and wife. Five months after his “ conflict 
with the Evil One,” we find Gautama sending out 
his disciples to preach the new doctrines. Thus 
he established an order of mendicants, and him- 
self begged from house to house, on one occasion 
through the town of which his father was Rajah. 
The old man expostulated, saying that he was 
descended from kings, not from beggars; to 
which Gautama replied, ‘My descent is from the 
3uddhas of old, who have always lived on alms.” 
Then Suddhodana and his household showed the 
sage all honour, and his wife Yasodhara fell at 
his feet, embracing them. Afterwards she be- 
came the first of a female order of mendicants ; 
Kahtla, son of Gautama and Yasodhara, joined 
his father’s order. 

During the next forty years Buddha travels, 
preaches, and gathers in converts. While on one 
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of his journeys, he was entertained by a gold- 
smith of Pava, who prepared for him a meal of 
young pork and rice. This food poisoned him. 
He retired into a grove of trees, and awaited 
death. Through the night he gave instructions 
to his followers as to their future conduct ; 
his last words were, “ Work out your salvation 
with diligence.” Shortly after he became un- 
conscious, and so passed away, aged about 
seventy. 

We have here an outlined biography of tie 
man who founded the great religion called 
3uddhism ; we now desire to know in what that 
religion consists. He left no writings, but his 
teachings, and the deductions drawn from his 
teachings, have been in later times formulated in 
books. Buddhism gives no explanation of the 
beginning of all things ; its starting-point is that 
the world and men exist, and that everything is 
subject to change. Everything moves towards 
either destruction or renovation. Nirvana—“ per- 
fection or salvation ”—is the state towards which 
the righteous tend ; for the theist there is the 
absorption of the individual in God; for the 
atheist absorption in nothing. A human life is 
not a separate entity ; it is a portion, so to speak, 
of the universal life. The life that sinneth it 
shall die, says Buddhism ; it shall sink through 
lower and lower forms, until it reaches annihila- 
tion. The righteous life, rising ever upwards, 
attains at length to Nirvana, and is re-absorbed 
in the Divine Essence. There is ever-increasing 
joy in ever-increasing wisdom, and after one life 
is ended there shall be another, ever ascending 
the scale of holiness, stretching up to beatific and 
illimitable heights. This was transmigration : 
not of souls—for Gautama held that there is no 
such thing as soul—but of life; each individual, 
according to the good or bad use he makes of his 
present life, becomes after death another indi- 
vidual of higher or lower character. And yet, it 
is almost an error to say that Buddha taught 
absorption into God as the stage of existence 
beyond Nirvana; for it does not appear that 
Buddhism acknowledges a God. Perfection can go 
no further; it is the vanishing point of the human 
landscape. It certainly strikes us that annihila- 
tion is a poor reward for the strivings of many 
consecutive lives after holiness :— 


“That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self, again should fall 

Remerging in the general soul 
Is faith as vague as all unsweet.” 


The Personality of God and the individuality 
of the human soul, which are among the dearest 
doctrines of Christianity, are wanting in Buddh- 
ism. 

And yet there was much in Buddha’s character 
which was very noble. He left honours and 
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happiness, and-spent his life in self-denial and 
the search for wisdom ; he bade his disciples “be 
perfect ;” he was long an outcast and rejected of 
men. In his teaching he propounded eight paths; 
Christ uttered eight beatitudes. The life and 
doctrine of Gautama Buddha are as faint shadows 
cast before the substantial realities of the Life 
and Doctrine of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Buddha was seated beneath a fig-tree (/icus 
religiosa) when the light towards which his eager 
soul was groping flashed full upon him; and 
this tree became afterwards an object of the 
deepest veneration. Worship was actually paid 
to it. A branch of it planted at Anuradhapura, 
in Ceylon, in the third century B.c., is still 
growing there, and is the oldest historical tree in 
the world. This So-tree, or tree of wisdom, has 
been fruitful in legends ; they remind us of the 


legends which have gathered around the Tree of 
Calvary. It is said that Buddha is still com- 
memorated by the Roman Catholic Church on 
November 27th, under the title of St. Josaphat. 
In the library of Beaulieu Abbey, on the confines 
of the New Forest, was a translation of the story 
of Buddha, by St. John Damascenus, who died 
about 760—so says Mr. Rhys Davids, to whom 
I must here express my indebtedness for much 
information derived from his interesting work on 
this subject. 

Gautama Buddha made for himself no claim to 
miraculous or Divine birth, but his followers 
have made that claim. Reading the legends of 
his early life, one cannot but think that the facts 
concerning the birth of Jesus Christ became 
known to the Buddhist priests, and were by them 
transferred to the object of their devotion. 
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ah READING. 


N the Middle Ages 
information tra- 
velled — slowly, 
and learning was 
limited toaclass, 
Printing not be- 
ing invented, 
and reading and 
writing being 
rare accomplish- 
ments, the 
principal 
medium of 
—— communica- 
— tion was the 

wandering 

minstrel who 
went up and down the country reciting or singing 
ballads. The few books which were then in 
existence were exceedingly costly, and conse- 
quently inaccessible to the million. The ability 
to read was confined almost entirely to the eccle- 
siastical corporations. The Bishop of Durham, 
in 1344, issued a Latin treatise which he de- 
clared was for the use of the clergy, scornfully 
suggesting that none others could read. He 
said, ‘ Laymen, to whom it matters not whether 
they look at a book turned wrong side upwards 
or spread before them in the natural order, are 
altogether unworthy of any communion with 
books.” Indeed, if a desire prevailed with some 
persons, in those days, to increase the number of 


"al 





books, the difficulties besetting their course were 
so insuperable that the desire could not ripen 
into deed. The ecclesiastics provided  scrip- 


toria, or writing-rooms, in connection with the ° 


abbeys, where boys were engaged in copying. 
Some monks, to their credit, spent many hours 
each day in their cells transcribing portions of 
the Bible. But it was not till William Caxton, 
in the year 1474, set up his printing press in the 
Almonry at Westminster, and combined in him- 
self the duties of author, printer, and publisher, 
that books began to multiply. Since then 
volumes have increased in number and size ; of 
pamphlets there is a plethora, and broadsheets 
abound of every character and shade of opinion. 
The words of Pollock now describe the experience 
of this land— 
“Productive was the world 
In many things, but most in books.” 

The celebrated Fontenelle is reported to have 
said, that if he had his hands full of truths, he 
would only open one finger at a time. Disciples 
of the same leader still exist—-men of deep feel- 
ing and high intellectual calibre, who, as brave 
champions of truth, and powerful engines for 
usefulness, now and then, at prolonged intervals, 
present the world with the results of their think- 
ing. But generally the thinkers and writers of 
the present day open both hands at once, and 
information upon every conceivable subject, and 
in every kind of dress, is now scattered broadcast. 
Hence, as Henry Ward Beecher says—‘ The 
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poor man’s son can learn as much at home, as, a 
hundred years ago, a gentleman would learn by 
journeying the world over ; for while there are 
some advantages in going into the world, it is 
the poor man’s privilege to have the world come 
to see him.” 

These advantages of modern times are, how- 
ever, attended with great dangers. The privi- 
leges we possess are encompassed with perils. 
On the one hand the abundance of printed 
matter has begotten, and has a tendency to 
foster, injurious habits of reading ; and on the 
other hand, the growing ability and wish to read 
induces the publication of works which ought 
never to see the light. When the Apostle Paul 
wrote to Timothy, saying, “ Give attendance unto 
reading,” he embraced in his advice both the 
character of Timothy’s reading, and the character 
of the books read. So when we advise young 
people to devote their spare hours—ay, to make 
time—for reading, we do not mean reading of any 
slovenly order, er reading of books of any de- 
scription. The ceunsel, “ Give attendance unto 
reading,” presupposes an earnest desire to acquire 
knowledge—to extract all the mental wealth that 
the particular mine being worked can afford, and 
a wise determination to resort for that precious 
ore of knowledge to those selected fields which 
are known to be rich with truth. Let me, then, 
allude to the kinds of reading prevalent, and to the 
kinds of reading-matter competing for patronage. 

The readers Coleridge has divided into four 
classes. He says, “The first class of readers may 
be compared to an hour-glass ; their reading being 
as the sand: it runs in and runs out, and leaves 
not a vestige behind. 
a sponge, which imbibes everything and returns 
it in nearly the same state. A third class is like 
a jelly-bag, which allows all that is pure to pass 
away, and retains only the refuse and dregs. 
The fourth class may be compared to the slave of 
Golconda, who, casting aside all that is worth- 
less, preserves only the pure gems.” It is to be 
feared that in the present day the greatest num- 
ber of readers belong to the first of these classes, 
The amount read is something almost fabulous, 
but the results are comparatively _ trifling. 
Volume after volume is perused ; pamphlets and 
papers are mentally consumed, but the stores of 
knowledge are not perceptibly increased. This 
charge lies not only against those who read 
secular works ; it applies to too great an extent 
to those who read the Scriptures and other 
treatises upon things divine. Lord Bacon once 
said that “reading makes a full man.” He 
could not have meant the kind of reading that is 
now too prevalent. The omnivorous readers, the 
readers who skim through page after page ; the 
butterfly readers, who taste some flowers of litera- 
ture here and there, but never settle down to a 
resolute extraction of the sweets, are found at the 


A second class resembles 
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year’s end, after all their reading, not more 
“full” intellectually, but often more foolish than 
before. Why is this? Because in these express 
days the reading has been done as quickly as 
possible, and because what is read one hour is 
buried beneath a heap of multifarious matter the 
next hour. But if a man read upon a prudent 
plan, if he digest what he mentally receives, his 
reading will become a delightful source of very 
extensive information and sound wisdom. 

Reading should be ix moderation. It is pos- 
sible to devour whole libraries and yet learn 
nothing. It is said that Miss Martineau often 
read in one hour no more than a single page of a 
good book. An eminent divine and author is 
said to have had but three books—the Bible, Jo- 
sephus’ works, and Cruden’s Concordance. A 
celebrated French author being laughed at be- 
cause of the smallness of his library, replied, “Ah, 
when I want a book I make it.” On the other 
hand, Madame de Staél-Holstein is said to have 
devoured 600 novels before she was fifteen years 
of age, and to have read those 600 in three 
months—on an average six each day! Louis 
XVI, whilst imprisoned for a period of five 
months and seven days, read 157 volumes, or 
one book a day. Such literary gluttony could 
have left little good result. Too much reading is 
as injurious to the mind as tuo much feeding is 
to the body. 

Reading should be wth meditation. This can- 
not be cultivated whilst rapid and ravenous 
habits prevail. ‘‘ Understandest thou what thou 
readest ?” was the question suggested by Philip to 
the eunuch as he read, in his chariot, the words 
of the prophet Isaiah. That query is the very 
query we need constantly to press home upon our- 
selves. What have I read? What do I under- 
stand by these remarks? How can I reconcile 
this with what preceded? Of whom speaks the 
author? Are these premises sound? What will 
be the result of such a line of argument? Such 
and similar questions we require to be constantly 
putting to our minds as we read. Indeed, to 
read with any profit, the thoughts of the mind 
should be “ brought to a focus, like the rays of a 
great burning-glass.” Word by word should be 
weighed; not one word of which we do not know 
the exact meaning allowed to pass unexamined. 
Our object should be to have the thoughts and 
spirit of the writer transfused into our minds, 
that when we rise from the book we may feel 
mentally on a level with the author, so far as 
that particular production is concerned. Of 
course, when the volume of Holy Writ is the 
subject of study, we cannot expect to fathom the 
depths of its contents. Hence, to this book we 
can come with ever-fresh interest, knowing that 
its teaching—unlike that of all other books—is 
inexhaustible. 


Reading should be with prayerfulness. It may 
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be thought unnecessary to add this qualification. the nature, and unfit for the daily duties of the 
But, assuming for a moment that all our books _ life-calling. The chaplains of our gaols will 
are wisely and well chosen, it is by no means _ testify that many an inmate took his first step on 
incongruous to blend prayer with reading. We _ the fatal road to ruin by reading some bad book, 
believe that all we do should be such as we can Neither waste time and energy over absolutely 
submit to God and commend to His approval. wseless books. There is no reason why you should 
If I read for spiritual profit, I am sure I do content yourself with an inferior publication, 
what He will praise; if I read for mental en- when, for the same cost, you might procure, and 
lightenment, [ am confident that He who “is at the same time be perusing, a masterly pro- 
Light, and in Whom is no darkness at all,” will duction. Of late years, owing probably to the 
syltapathise with my struggle after truth ; and if rush of life, there have been issued from the press 
I read for recreation, I believe that He who said, large numbers of books and papers almost, if not 
* Come ye yourselves apart and rest awhile,” will entirely, made up of quotations. They provide 
not censure my harmless and temporary diversion. wise sayings, with prose and poetical excerpts 
So that I can consistently crave Divine help that from standard authors, Useful as such works 
the reading, of whatever order it may be, and are for occasional reference, they should not form 
for whatever object, provided it be pure, may be your sole reading. They are mental confec- 
successfully conducted. tionery, and will never form a sound, strong 
But now let us turn from the readers to the mind. Go to the books whence the best of such 
books, Discrimination in the selection of our quotations are drawn. Confer with the minds 
books is quite as needful as in the choice of our whose sententious sayings are thus strung 
friends and companions ; for what we read will together, and you will find it doubly advan- 
become either a lifelong blessing or a lifelong  tageous. 
curse to us. Read the best, purest, noblest books. Read 
Need I say never read a bad book, magazine, such works as jou will not be ashamed to quote 
or paper? Very much that, in these times, issues to your friends. Read what you feel would be 
from the press might, with advantage to the beyond your own mental capabilities to produce. 
public, be served as Omar the Caliph, a rude But specially read and re-read the Bible. Of all 
barbarian, served the famous library founded by | the more than twenty millions of volumes in the 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, for very much that is public libraries of Europe to-day, that holy book 
printed and published will feed the flames better stands first and highest. Give it, then, the chief 
than the mind and morals of humanity. Alas! place; for remember, it will be a positive disgrace 
books and papers are sold which lower the stand- to you, and an irremediable loss—however ex- 
ard of virtue, diminish the love of truth, corrupt tensively you may read—if you have not well 7 
the imagination, develop the basest passions of — read the Bible. 
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BY THE REV. M. G. WATKINS, M.A, 


™, 
VT YO lift his crab-pots in the cool still bay And then the fisher, rousing, slacks the sheet, 
eed ¢ ° . . . e 
v \ The gleeful children and their father sail ; And shakes out sail to catch the fresh’ning breeze ; 
7 With tangled kelp and pink-whorled shells Friends rowing in a neighbouring boat they greet, 


they play, And dip their treasured weeds in mimic seas. 
Or tempt the lobster’s grip, his flapping tail. Wo ae 
Tn front a collier’s mighty bulk they see 


List how their laughter o’er the heaving deep Anchored ; and nearing it, each wond’ring eye 
. > 5 . 
Floats to the cliff-hung beach ’mid seamews’ Grows larger ; no more shouts, nor songs, nor glee, 
screams : What time the children to the ship draw nigh. 


And now the babe’s fat hands the tiller keep, 


: Sut, “midst their dread, the father turns his hand, 
And restful now her father nods and dreams. 


Th’ obedient rudder lets them just skim by ; 
Re-turning then, they watch the huge spars stand 


‘he « sPA Tea Tas thi av’ae lac '. 
The boat scarce moves while day’s last splendours O’er the black hull, against the lustrous sky. 


run 
Athwart the western waves, one crimsoned flood ; Type of life’s voyage ; each one careless sings, 
Sudden a porpoise rises near, the fun A child in sunshine, till fear looms at hand ; 


Is stayed: now watch them in their awe-struck Then creep we ’neath the Everlasting Wings, 
mood, And trust in peace to gain the shadowy Land, 
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SOLDIER’S DREAM. 


BY THE REV. T. M. MORRIS, IPSWICH. 


‘IDEON was the fifth of the Judges, and 
the first whose history is recounted at 
4 any length. He was the son of Joash, 
of the tribe of Manasseh, and his home 
was at Ophrah, in Gilead, beyond Jordan, 

At this time Israel was suffering 
much from the periodical raids of the 
Midianites, the Amalekites, and other 
wandering tribes, who, when the produce of the 
country was ripe, and ready for ingathering, 
swept down upon the land like a swarm of 
devouring locusts, carrying off or laying waste 
everything, very much after the fashion of the 

3edouin Arabs of the present day. 

In consequence of Israel’s unfaithfulness to Ged, 
these predatory tribes had been allowed to have 
very much their own way for seven years ; at the 
end of this time, however, being greatly im- 
poverished, the children of Israel cried unto the 
Lord, and He sent unto them a prophet who told 
them that all this loss and suffering came upon 
them as the punishment of disobedience, and that 
even now all might be well with them if they 
would but turn unto the Lord. At this same 
time the angel of the Lord appeared unto Gideon, 
as he was secretly threshing corn by the wine- 
press, not knowing but that at any moment some 
wandering band of Midianites might deprive him 
of his little store. 

The commission with which the angel entrusted 
Gideon was, taking into account his position and 
circumstances, a very wonderful one: “Go,” he 
said, “in this thy might, and thou shalt save 
Israel from the hand of the Midianites: have not 
I sent thee?” But Gideon replied in incredulous 
astonishment, ‘‘ Wherewith shall I save Israel ? 
Behold, my family is poor in Manasseh, and I am 
the least in my father’s house.” The reluctance 
of Gideon to engage in this great enterprise is 
overcome by the added assurance of the mysterious 
visitor : “Surely I will be with thee.” He in 
faith and humility accepts the commission with- 
out any further protest, and sets himself to 
provide for the entertainment of his guest. The 
angel partakes not of the provision made, but 
commands Gideon to place it upon a neighbouring 
rock, as upon an altar. And he placed there the 
kid and the unleavened cakes ; and at the touch 
of the angel’s rod, there rose up fire out of the 
rock, and consumed them, and the angel of the 
Lord departed out of his sight. 

Gideon, having accepted this great commission, 
was soon summoned from his obscure home to 
take his place as captain of the Lord’s host. 
The confederate tribes were encamped in great 


(JUDGES vii. 9—15.) 


force in the plain of Jezreel, and Gideon, feeling 
the importance of taking an immediate and 
decisive stand, sent forth messengers summonmg 
the men of Israel to gather to his standard, and 
he found himself, ere long, at the head of a 
considerable, but ill-disciplined army. He, not- 
withstanding the supernatural communications 
he has received, has still some remaining doubts 
and difficulties. He questions if, with the hastily 
gathered troops ‘:; his disposal, victory can be 
hoped for, and he seeks a further sign from 
Heaven. To confirm his faith—on the two 
nights before he actually set out to the scene of 
conflict—two miraculous signs were vouchsafed 
to him: on the first night a fleece was placed 
upon an open threshing-floor, and in the morning 
it was found soaked with dew, but the ground 
all about it was dry. The next night the miracle 
was reversed, and the ground was wet with dew, 
but the fleece was dry. 

Thus encouraged, Gideon and his host went 
forth to meet the confederate tribes in Jezreel, 
advancing towards them as far as the brook 
Harod, and having under his command when he 
encamped there some 32,000 men. But the 
Lord said unto Gideon—‘“ The people that are 
with thee are too many for me to give the 
Midianites into their hands, lest Israel vaunt 
themselves against me, saying, Mine own hand 
hath saved me.” And so, by the application of 
two simple tests, the Israelitish host was speedily 
reduced from 32,000 to 300 men. 

Here, then, we have Gideon with the small 
remnant of his army—300 men all counted—and 
this iittle encampment from the slope of Gilboa 
could look down and see beneath them im the 
valley, in every direction, “the Midianites and 
the Amalekites and all the children of the east 
like grasshoppers for multitude; and their camels 
were without number, as the sand by the sea- 
side for multitude.” 

It is a critical moment, when the courage of a 
strong and brave man might well fail. The con- 
flict is so unequal, the odds against Gideon and 
his little band so enormous, that he needs some 
further confirmation of his faith. And at this 
very time, the turning-point in his history and 
the history of Israel, the Lord graciously minis- 
tered to him, and in a very singular manner, the 
encouragement he so much required. It was 
night ; and this very night the question at issue 
between Israel and these wandering tribes is to 
be determined; and at the very last moment, to 
inspire Gideon with confidence for the enterprise, 
from which as even a brave man he might well 
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shrink, God caine to him and said, “If thou art 
afraid to go down with thy 300 men to smite 
the camp of Midian, which I have given into 
thine hand, go down first with thine attendant 
Phurah, to reconnoitre the camp, and ascertain 
the state and feeling of the foe, and thou wilt 
hear what they say, and thy hands will thereby 
become strong.” Whereupon Gideen and _ his 
armour-bearer Phurah went down under the cover 
of the dark night, and stealthily approached the 
camp, and drawing near to one of the outposts, 
he heard one of the fighting-men, who had been 
startled out of his slumbers, relating to his fel- 
low a dream which he had just dreamed. It 
was a very simple dream. ‘ Behold, a cake of 
barley bread was rolling into the camp of 
Midian, and it came to the tent and smote it, 
so that it fell and turned upwards, and the tent 
lay along.” Upon hearing which his comrade 
replied : ‘‘ This is nothing else than the sword of 
Gideon, the Son of Joash the Israelite. God 
hath given Midian and ail the camp into his 
hand.” 

The interpretation of the dream was such as 
would not unnaturally occur to a simple-minded 
Midianitish soldier placed in such circumstances. 
The rising of the Israelites under Gideon was well 
known to all these confederate tribes. Having 
been allowed without any serious opposition to 
overrun the land year after year for seven years, 
it must have been with feelings of painful surprise 
they received the announcement that this year 
they would have to lay their account with very 
formidable resistance. With all the exaggera- 
tions of rumour the tidings had reached them of 
the large army which had gathered around the 
standard of Gideon, and the fact that he, with 
what they would regard as a small outpost, was 
encamped within a very short distance, would be 
enough to give a character and colouring to the 
dream dreamed by the one soldier, and the inter- 
pretation furnished by the other. 

The mean barley loaf would be suggestive of 
Israel, devoted to the cultivation of the soil, an 
occupation upon which these wandering sons of 
the desert looked down with supreme contempt ; 
while the tent would be to them the symbol of 
their own free, wandering, military life. And 
when this Midianitish soldier saw this common 
barley cake come rolling down towards the camp 
of these confederate tribes, and smite and over- 
turn the tent—the chief tent—the tent of the 
general—so that the bottom came to the top, 
the other soldier caught at once the significance 
of the dream, and furnished an interpretation 
which expressed probably the prevailing despond- 
ency of the camp: “This is nothing else than the 
sword of Gideon, the son of Joash the Israelite. 
God hath given Midian and all the camp into his 
hand.” 

The dream is such as we can conceive of a poor 
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and ignorant Midianitish soldier dreaming, and 
the interpretation is such as we can conceive of 
his comrade giving, knowing, as he probably 
would know, something of the history of Israel, 
and how God had in times past appeared for His 
people. But while everything so far is natural 
and intelligible enough, the supernatural charac- 
ter of the transaction appears in this: that this 
Midianitish soldier was led thus to dream on that 
particular night, and was relating his dream to 
his comrade at the very moment that Gideon had 
stealthily approached his tent: while the prompt 
interpretation of the dream, as predicting the 
victory of the Israelites, would be gratefully ac- 
cepted by Gideon as an additional assurance 
that the Lord had indeed given the Midianites 
into his hands. 

We need not wonder that when on that 
dark night he heard this dream thus related 
and interpreted, he worshipped and praised the 
Lord, and, without any misgiving as to the 
result, made arrangements to attack the enemy 
without delay. Gideon divided his 300 men 
into three attacking columns. Each man has 
a trumpet, an empty pitcher, and a lighted 
torch. The pitchers are used to conceal the 
lights, as the three columns approach the camp 
of Midian from different sides, and take up their 
respective stations. At a preconcerted signal the 
pitchers are broken; the flaring torches are dis- 
played ; the trumpets sound; the battle-cry of 
Israel is raised ; the camp of the enemy is thrown 
into hopeless confusion ; unable to distinguish 
between friend and foe, every man’s sword is 
turned against his fellow, and, urged by a panic 
fear, we see the mighty host fleeing before the 
small band of Israelites down the descent to the 
Jordan, and discomfited with a great slaughter. 

This whole narrative of God’s dealings with 
Gideon is fraught with valuable instruction. 
Gideon stands before us as a man of faith. An 
insignificant member of a poor family, he is called 
forth from the obscurity of rural life to be the 
leader and commander of God’s people, and to 
engage, almost at once, in a great and arduous, 
and what threatened to prove an impossible 
enterprise. In doing this work he has to learn, 
first of all, that his dependence must be upon 
God alone, and not upon those material resources 
which he might have at his disposal or be able 
to accumulate. We have seen how Gideon 
met at first with unexpected success—32,000 
men responded to his call—and we may suppose 
that he felt greatly encouraged as he saw these 
thousands of Israel flocking to his standard. 
He has, however, now to learn that Israel is not 
to be saved by the multitude of a host. In 
going forth against Midian his dependence must 
be, not upon the number and valour of his fol- 
lowers, but upon the invincible might of the 
Lord of Hosts, who is leading Lim on to victory. 
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And that he might be saved from the temptation 
to regard success as dependent on numbers, his 
faith is tried to the uttermost, as he sees, under 
the operation of two Divinely appointed tests, his 
army of 32,000 men dwindle to what must have 
appeared a very contemptible band of 300 men. 
These only were left to follow him when the 
moment should arrive for him to go forth against 
the 135,000 Midianites and Amalekites who 
were encamped in the valley of Jezreel. Thus, by 
what must have been a hard and painful lesson, 
Gideon was taught that he must depend entirely 
upon the Lord, who can save whether by few or 
many, 

We must clearly keep in view the Lord’s deal- 
ings with Gideon thus far, in order to appreciate 
the way in which—at the critical moment—-He 
appears to confirm and encourage his faith. Thus 
far Gideon has been taught that he must place 
no confidence in anarm of flesh, but rest entirely in 
the Lord. Now he is to be taught how safely 
he may do this. At the very last moment we 
see faith, which has been tried to the uttermost, 
confirmed and rewarded by a further and final 


assurance of victory—an assurance followed al. 
most immediately by victory itself. At that 
very moment when any failure of Gideon’s faith 
would have proved fatal, in the most unexpected 
and remarkable way—by means of the simple 
dream of a poor Midianitish soldier—the Lord 
makes him feel sure of victory before a single 
blow is struck. 

We are taught by the whole incident that 
God can accomplish His purposes by the use of 
any means, however humble and apparently in- 
significant ; throughout we feel that God is 
acting in a way in which we should not have 
acted, and is selecting and using means which we 
should not have chosen or employed. And as 
we consider this great deliverance wrought for 
Israel, and see how God, in accomplishing it, 
employs instrumentalities which seem most un. 
likely, and dispenses with others which seem 
most needful, we feel that He is acting thus 
that no flesh may glory in His presence, but that 
all may feel compelled to exclaim, “This is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes.” 
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CHAPTER X.—“ THE CHANGES THAT ARE SURE TO 
COME.” 


N EXT morning 
Margaret 


found her mistress 
lying in her bed, 
withasmileon her 
face, and her right 
hand — stretched 
forth asif in greet- 
ing to some wel- 
come guest, When 
the doctors came, 
they said she had 
been dead for 
some hours. 

It was a_ ter- 
rible blow to poor 





Margaret, though 
she had Miss Rhoda with whom to take refuge. The 
Rev. Mr. Walsh and Mr. Bayes were both early 
visitors in the house of death. The lawyer held the 
dead lady’s will, under which everything was left 
unconditionally to Rhoda Newton, “ Mrs, Foster 
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AT ANY 
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told me all about it,” he said to her in his kindly 
manner. “She told me that you had promised to 
make the best of everything, and that you would 
know her wishes, and would understand how to 
adapt and modify them, with a living love, instead of 
by a rigid dead hand.” 

Miss Rhoda found the parcel which had been the 
aged saint’s last earthly work, and she could guess the 
after-thoughts which had arisen in that kind heart, 
“through constant watching wise,” and had prompted 
to immediate gift instead of deferred legacy. She 
told Margaret all she knew about the matter, and 
they turned the packet over with reverent hands, 
and their tears fell upon it. 

Mrs. Foster had two kinsmen who were sum- 
moned from some distance to pay her the last tokens 
of respect. They were both prosperous, middle-aged 
men, married, with flourishing families of their own. 
They had maintained a kindly, dutiful intercourse 
with their aged relative. Neither had ever been in 
London without visiting her. They had kept her 
duly informed of the births of their children, and their 
wives stored among their treasures sweet little sooth- 
ing letters which she had written when some of those 
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habies died. But their real lives had been lived 
apart. She had been a pleasant thought te them 
sometimes ; the recollection of her quiet, beneficent 
life had been a wholesome influence always, much as 
it might have been had she been but a “ character ” 
in a story-book, 
out of genuine respect, and in honest family duty, 
but they knew better than that she would have 
gone their They knew 
well enough that they were not, in any true sense, 


They came to their aunt’s funeral 


unmourned in absence. 
her chief mourners. 

They had travelled to town together, and some- 
times they had admired the scenery they were pass- 
ing through, and sometimes they had discussed 
politics, and they had talked of the dead woman, and 
had recalled little ways and utterances of hers, and 
had been led on, in that tenderer mood, to speak to 
other of their 
generally buried in silence, and each had thought 


each sorrows and trials of own, 
what a good fellow the other was, when one came 
to know him better. 

In such review of family history, little practical 
matters would crop up. 
Aunt Foster did so much on her little annuity. They 
said to each other she would have nothing to leave to 
anybody, except little personalities which she would 
“ For 
she must have had people about who were very good 
remarked one. 
lonely-looking old lady in the world. 


They had wondered how 


have probably distributed among her friends. 


to her,” “There was never a less 
There was 
this Miss Newton she always spoke about.” 
Mrs. Foster laid to 
Swinton churehyard. The funeral had to go a long 


There was only one plain mourning carriage to 


could not be her rest in 
way. 
follow the hearse, and init went the two nephews and 
the lawyer, and the Rev. Mr. Walsh. Margaret and 
Miss Newton went, too, but they travelled by train, 
and were standing by the open grave when the coffin 
was carried to it. 
there, too, a little apart, respectful of their nearer 
claim. 


There were one or two others 
But those who would miss Mrs. Foster most 
were those who lay on incurable beds, or in work- 
house wards, and looked out of their dim windows 
on the bright spring sky, and said— 

“ The funeral will be going or just now.” 

The kinsmen were very thankful to find that Miss 
Newton was prepared to accept the responsibility 
their aunt had laid upon her. 
and touched to find that their kinswoman had been 
determined they should not go empty away. Silver 
and gold she had left none, for her little provision 
died with her, and she had not been minded to cram 
their well-appointed homes with old, worn furniture, 
which it would be burdensome to them to keep and 
There were those 


They were astonished 


might seem sacrilegious to sell. 
to whom these poor old relics would be both service- 
and But had 
Cesar the things that were Cvsar’s,” and recognised 
the right of kindred in all that appertained to 
kinship. She had made out a list of the family 
miniatures and silhouettes, dim, gaudy, or grim, 


able sacred. she ““rendered unto 
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which yet had an interest for those who might trace 
in them a family nose or eyebrow. She had made 
up a packet of family papers, old certificates, old 
letters, old testimonials, a few old books having 
family value from names or notes inscribed in them. 
Then, too, there was a parcel of family lace and family 
plate with initials on it, and family needlework, and 
family little 
appended setting forth any cireumstance that in- 


relics, each article with its label 


Miss Rhoda knew where 
She 
the simple meal which 


creased its family interest. 
to find everything without delay or confusion. 
and the gentlemen shared 
Margaret prepared for them when they returned 
Mrs. 
Foster’s old-fashioned caddy ; the jelly-jar which 


from the funeral. The tea was taken from 
Miss Rhoda opened had Mrs, Foster’s writing on its 
cover ; nay, the candied peel in the very cake which 
was set before them had been cut by her. There 
was something very pathetic about the posthumous 
hospitality. 
looked wistfully round the prim, pleasant chamber, 


so soon to be dismantled. 


They nearly choked over it, and they 


“Everything shall be as well cared for as_ those 
will be,” said Miss Rhoda, pointing to the parcels 
she had just made up for them. 

“And what is to become of the little servant ?” 
asked one of the gentlemen, having noticed the 
girl’s grieved face and suppressed emotion. 

“She will stay with me until she gets another 
situation,” 

“ And a girl with her appearance won't be long in 


5) 


said Miss Rhoda. 


doing that,” observed the other kinsman. 

“No,” said Miss Rhoda; “and yet, though places 
are plentiful, good places are not.” 

“But you must not encourage her to want too 
little work and too much wage,” returned he. He 
knew 
his manufacturing town. 

“No,” said Miss Rhoda, “ but I shou!d like Mar- 
garet to get work that is really useful in the world. 


what domestic difficulties were at home in 


One can’t be happy spending one’s life in cooking 
elaborate dinners to spoil people’s digestion, and 
sitting up at nights waiting for their return from 
balls and operas, It is quite another thing to spend 
oneself preparing food for honest hunger, or watch- 
ing over the sick, or the aged, or the young.” 

The gentlemen were silent. This was a new theory 
of the legitimate requirements of a domestic servant. 
3ut it commended itself to them at once. They 
both kept thrifty, well-regulated houses, and it struck 
them that their wives could accommodate themselves 
to girls who required these conditions, as they could 
“ame wearing long 
asked for 
‘evenings out,” and “a regular day once a month,” 


not to flaunting hussies who 


feathers and flounced skirts, and who 


‘ 
and “a rise pretty soon.” 

As soon as they were gone, Miss Rhoda claimed 
Margaret’s help in her duties of arrangement and 
The was to be distributed 


disposal. furniture 


among the aged folk who lived “ next door but one,” 
Such 


and others of Mrs, Foster’s old pensioners. 
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pictures as had not been given to the hinsmen were 
to go to the Incurable Hospital, except one portrait of 
a famous old judge framed in black oak, which was 
to be presented to Mr. Bayes, together with an old 
silver inkstand. Some handsomely bound volumes 
of very substantial theology were to go to the 
rector. Other books were assigned to special people, 
among whom was Margaret herself—the remainder 
to go to the workhouse. Seraps of dainty old china 
and carving were to be Miss Rhoda’s, and all the 
dead woman’s wearing apparel was to be at the dis- 
posal of her servant for the time being. Margaret 
asked and got Miss Rhoda’s advice concerning it, 
and ended in dividing what was worn and elderly in 
its character among the poor old pensioners, keeping 
for herself what would spare her own purse, and 
sending one or two well-preserved gowns and shawls 
down to her own widowed mother. 

And so, in two or three days’ time, the place 
was cleared. The sweet light of an April evening 
slanted in, as Miss Rhoda and Margaret lingered in 
the bare rooms to perform their last duty there. They 
had found a little leathern box, whose contents were 
marked, “ to be burned immediately after my death.” 
Margaret kneeled by the cold hearth and kindled a 
flame, and Miss Rhoda dropped the little packets 
into it. It was the only hard thing to do which her 
old friend had asked of her. It seemed so cruel to 
watch the fire consuming the little bundles of letters 
with their fading superscriptions. The old wax seals 
melted and fell among the ashes. The rude flames 
crept curiously among the folded paper, sometimes 
toying for a moment with a dried flower. Those 
bundles of letters were all addressed in one strong, 
manly hand, and their postmarks were of old date— 
fifty years back. That was Mrs. Foster’s own 
romance, There were a few other odd letters, with 
varying superscriptions, landmarks, probably, where 
the romance or tragedy of other lives had touched 
Mrs. Foster’s. When the last fragment was con- 
sumed, Miss Rhoda silently led the way from the 
room, locked the outer door, and went up to her own 
apartments, followed by Margaret. 

How bright her parlour looked after the chill 
desertion they had left below! The tea equipage 
was standing in readiness, There was a perfume of 
hyacinths on the atmosphere. They were Mrs. 
Foster’s liyacinths, now carried here. Miss Rhoda 
and Margaret both realised that they had turned 
from death to life. The revulsion of feeling was 
too much. 

“God grant that the time may come when all 
lives shall go out as peacefully and as heneficently as 
hers !” cried Miss Rhoda ; ‘ when none of us shall 
leave behind us anything to destroy except love 
relics that need be treasured no more because we 
are entered into love realities.” 

And she stood still in the tender sunshine, and 
lifted up her voice in a wail of bitter weeping. 
These were the first tears Margaret had ever scen 
her shed. And though she knew they were prompted 














































by the memory of the sweet life just floated away into 
the irrevocable past, the girl felt that they were not 
wept in grief for the dead who was at peace with 
God, but rather welled out of the depths of whieh 
she knew nothing. Miss Rhoda had eried out—but 
not to her 
presence. Margaret stole quietly from the room. 





rather in utter forgetfulness of her 


In less than half an hour Miss Rhoda called her, 
and was once more ber calm and cheerful self, 


CHAPTER XI.—MENIAL OR SERVANT ? 

IN her search for a new situation Margaret had ex- 
perience of many domestic interiors. She went to 
stylish houses, where three or four servants were 
kept, and where men in smart liveries opened the 
door. She went to other houses, where the servant 
who admitted her looked tired and = dispirited. 
She was kept waiting in one hall, because the 
mistress had not come down-stairs at eleven o'clock 
in the morning. 

“She always has her breakfast in bed,” said the 
maid in charge, quite contentedly. 

“Ts she very much of an invalid?” Margaret 
asked innocently. 

“La! she’s not an invalid at all; it’s her way. 
We keep breakfast a-standing from nine till eleven, 
and the gentlemen drop down as they like and takes 
theirs, but hers is always carried up.” 

“Does it not make a terrible muddle of your 
work ?” asked Margaret anxiously. 

“Well, yes, it do; but we get along how we can. 
They give you a good deal o’ liberty if you fall in 
with their ways. They ain't particular, There’s a 
terrible row sometimes, but it blows over. They are 
not a bad sort, if you manage ’em rightly.” 

Margaret stood aghast. What a reversal of all her 
ideas of righteous authority and dutiful service | She 
waited a little while, and then, as she had another 
appointment on the same morning, she told the 
servant that she thought she need not wait any 
longer, as she was sure the place would not 
suit, 

“More fool you are, then!” said the other girl. 
“'There’s most pickings to be got, and most fun to be 
had, where people are not so very strait-laced ; but 
I thought you were one of the wrong sort the minute 
I looked at you.” 

So Margaret left the house, and sought out the 
other address which one of the Swinton tradesmen 
had given her. This wasa pretty villa standing ina 
bowery garden in a pleasant, genteel suburb. It 
was a parlour-maid’s situation that was to be vacant 
here, and the parlour-maid who was leaving ad- 
mitted Margaret. She was a pretty girl, with a 
peevish, piqued expression, and, early as it was, she 
wore, not neat working habiliments, but a frilled 
white muslin apron, and a jaunty cap with a pink 
bow. She led Margaret to an elegant morning-room, 
where a huge fire was burning in the sunlight, and 
which was occupied by four ladies, three quite 
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young, and the elder in the softer stage of widow’s 
mourning. One young lady was lounging on a sofa, 
with a yellow-backed novel in her hand. Another 
sat in an easy-chair, toying with a piece of crewel 
work, The third was doing nothing, and sat on a 
low stool, leaning against the fluted marble pillars 
of the fireplace. 

The widow was at a desk, bending over an account 
book. She looked up to receive and question Mar- 
garet, but did not wholly discontinue her previous 
occupation, The young ladies, meanwhile, went on 
with a desultory conversation, scraps of which caught 
Margaret's car. 


“ Tenrietta,” said the crewel-worker, addressing 
her sister on the sofa, “do you mean to go to the 
Tennis Club this afternoon ?” 

“Not unless I get this book finished first,” 
answered Henrietta, “It’s most awfully and mad- 
And I’ve been to the Tennis 
Club every day this month.” 

** Jane,” said the reader, presently, “ring the bell, 


deningly interesting. 


please.” 

The unoccupied sister on the hearthrug lazily 
reached up her hand and obeyed. The pretty, 
pettish maid answered the summons, 

“ Martha, go up-staiis to my bedroom, and see if T 
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have left my handkerchief lying on the toilet table,” 
commanded the young lady. 

“if I don’t see it, miss, am I to get one out of 
the handkerchief box ¢” asked the girl. But as the 
young lady had taken up her book again and vouch- 
safed no reply, she went eff on her errand. 

The young lady on the hearth spoke next. “ Hen- 
rietta,” she said, “do you mean to wear your pink 
dress this evening, or your white one?” 

the reading girl answered suc- 


“My white one,’ 
cinetly. 

“It’s not so smart as the pink one,” observed 
Jane. 

The crewel-worker looked up with a spice of malice 
in her insipid face. “‘ Don’t you see, Jane,” she said, 


‘ 


’ 


‘some of the officers are sure to be in uniform, and 
pink doesn’t look well dancing with scarlet.” 

Martha returned and tendered the missing hand- 
kerchief to Miss Henrietta, who took it without a 
word, But the girl had searcely left the room before 
Miss Jane rang the bell again. 

“Martha,” she said, “go to my room, and see 
that there is ink in my desk-stand, and put out some 
fresh blotting-paper. Dear, dear!” she yawned, 
“it’s my duty to write some notes, but I feel just too 
lazy for anything. I'll have a glass of champagne 
at lunch.” 

“ } can assure you that the work of our situation is 
very light,” pursued the mother, addressing Mar- 
garet. “ All we want is a well-mannered, cheerful girl 
to wait upon us, Your appearance is rather satis- 
factory. You need not fear being overworked. I 
am very careful of my servants in every way. You 
come from the North? Therefore you have no 
relatives in town or near it. And no friends, of 
course?” Margaret’s heart sank at that ready 
assumption. “I discourage friends, and do not 
allow any visits to be given or received, except in 
tle case of parents. Not your case, you see. And 
perhaps that is best of all.” 

“ Jane,” said Henrietta, “ought you not to call on 
Mrs. Hubbard this afternoon ?” 

“Not 1,” answered Jane ; “an hour with that old 
woman and her stupid daughter is quite too awfully 
slow.” 

“You get plenty of exercise in the house,” re- 
sumed the widow, “and the best of air in the garden. 
And really, in your department, there is nothing to 
be called work.” 

“T’m afraid I shan’t suit you, ma’am,” said Mar- 
garet steadily, a pink flush rising to her cheek and 
settling there. Fancy what it would be to spend 
life with people who thought she ought to be quite 
satisfied as a machine to do for them what they had 
better do for themselves ! 

“You must not be timid,” said the widow quickly, 
for the girl’s looks pleased her, and she felt anxious 
to secure her services. ‘Having lived in general 
service with one old person at Swinton, you may well 
feel a little mistrustful of yourself. But you need 
not. Only be bright and cheerful. You will not 
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have nearly so much work as you have been accus.- 
tomed to.” 

“That is it, ma’um,” said Margaret respectfully, 
“Y think I must go to a place where there is more 
woik to do—more real work.” 

Down went the crewel-work and the book, and 
the young lady on the hearthrug actually rose and 
stood upright. They were all taken aback, and so 
was their mother. Actually a girl who wanted real 
work ! Ineredible! ‘Their one conclusion was, that 
she might say this, but she meant something else, 

“You see, I offer you very good wages indeed, 
even to begin with,” said the widow, in the mild tone 
of one reasoning with incomprehensible perversity ; 
“and if you give satisfaction, as I have no doubt 
you will, you shall have a speedy rise.” 

“Thank you, ma’am; I am sure you are very kind,” 
said Margaret, getting nervous, and feeling as if she 
would begin to cry as the memory of her full, busy 
days with Mrs. Foster rose upon her mind. “ Thank 
you,ma’am. ButIcouldn’t do it. I think I’ve made 
a mistake to come after a parlour-maid’s place.” 

“It isa great rise from a general servant’s place to 
be a parlour-maid,” observed the widow impressively. 
“Tt is not everyone who would care te give you 
such an opportunity. You, are standing in your 
own light.” 

Margaret was silent. It was not her place to say 
that she had ambitions, certainly—but they were for 
wider usefulness and greater responsibility, not for 
idleness and smart caps. Probably she could not 
have expressed her own feeling on the matter. 
Only it seemed as if one had better far be dead 
at once than uselessly exist to run up and down stairs 
in attendance on the whims of other useless women. 

However, her determination, meekly as she gave 
it, was not to be gainsaid, and Miss Jane rang the 
bel]—with rather a vicious jerk—for Martha to let 
her out. Martha did not appear; and Margaret 
managed to make her exit alone. As she turned tlie 
corner at which the villa stood, and went down the 
side street flanked by its back garden, she caught a 
glimpse of the pettish parlour-maid, talking over the 
side wall with a rakish-looking young man in a 
sealskin waistcoat and a billy-cock hat. Margaret 
caught a scrap of their conversation as she went 
by— 

“What’s good for the goose is good for the 
gander,” said the girl, “They like plenty of fun 
and change themselves, and I’m a girl as much as 
they are.” 

“And a prettier one, too, I’ll bet,” leered the oily 
youth, 

Margaret went towards home, depressed. It is 
hard for the young to know what they have a right 
to reject, and what they should resignedly accept and 
make the best of. Margaret asked herself whether she 
had not shrunk back because appalled by the contrast 
such households as these presented to the sanctuary 
of busy peace where she had hitherto served? She 
had no right to expect to find such another ; to do 
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so might be but a form of spiritual self-indulgence, 
since we are called not only to enjoy good but to 
combat. with evil. Who knows, she thought, what 
influence for good she might have exerted in either 
place? Ah! Margaret, that is the 
danger that can beset young souls in their years of 
Nothing but the direst 
necessity can ever be that Divine call into scenes of 


most subtle 


discipline and subordination. 


temptation which alone carries with it the Divine pro 
mise to deliver us from evil. Had Margaret accepted 
either of those places, she could not have ventured 
on any contradiction of the family habits, without 
first violating her own duty as a servant, and so 
bringing discredit on all her principles and practices, 
She had already exercised the very best influence 
quite unconsciously (as it always is exercised) by 
rejecting those situations despite their blandish- 
When the lazy mistress had finally ap- 
peared on her domestic scene, her sancy servant 
had not been slow to tell her, “ That there had been 
a very nice-looking young woman after the place, but 
that she’d seemed frightened she’d never get on 
where such late hours were kep’.” The lady’s con- 
She came down to breakfast 
next morning, and gave the men of the household a 
little homily on their irregularities. Of course that 
did not last. Yet often afterwards, when she was 
buffeting with servile dishonesty and shiftlessness, 
she thought with a half-remorseful sigh of “ the nice- 
looking young woman who’d seemed frightened she *d 


ments, 


science smote her. 


never get on where such late hours were kep’.” 

As for the widow and her daughters, they had 
quite a warm little debate over the matter. The 
mother was inclined to see something in Margaret’s 
assertion, and maintained that her parlour-maids 
had always been more contented and civil while 
they had the clear-starching and white seam of the 
family to do, though those tasks had been withdrawn 
because one servant after another had declared them 
incompatible with attention to the 
perpetual ringing of the parlour bell. She had gone 
further ; she had declared that she did not see why 
such an establishment as theirs should not get on 
perfectly with only two servants. The 
working daughter had remarked that she knew the 
girl would be frightened away by the fashion in 
which Henrietta and Jane had ordered Martha about 
over their paltry errands. And the widow had 
summed-up that she should engage the new servant 
to undertake the family plain work, and should 
insist on all her daughters waiting much more upon 
themselves. Had they not learned in their physio- 
logy classes that exercise was necessary to health ? 
It was a pity they should take it al! out in tennis 
and dancing ! 

But Margaret could not know all this, and she 
went towards home, a very dispirited and puzzled 
little woman. As she turned into the main thorough- 
fare of Swinton, she came face to face with Emily 
Thornton and Louisa Rendall. 

Margaret would have passed them with a smile of 


to be quite 


crewel- 
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3ut Emily stopped and held out her 
Emily looked very bright and happy. Her 
curly hair had been allowed to grow, and was coiled 
up in a trim plait under her soft black hat. The old 
crones could not now object that they mistook her for 
a boy, as they had done on the day of the Bequest, 
for there was nothing masculine about her perfectly 


recognition. 
land. 


plain brown dress and jacket with the white rutile 


at the throat. There was rather a suggestion of 
Miss Rhoda Newton, though that did not strike 
oD 


Margaret till afterwards, 

“This is the first time I have seen you since your 
dear old lady’s death,” said Emily kindly. “I shall 
never forget the way she spoke to us that evening. 
When 
one sees old people who look cross and stern, or 
miserable and broken-down, it makes one afraid 
of being alive !” 

“She was happy in herself, and made everybody 
And then, 
out of the depth of her own depression she added, 


And the very sight of her was a blessing. 


round her happy,” said Margaret simply. 


“1 feel as if I shall never be so happy again.” 

“«)h! you must not feel so!” cried Emily ; “ or per- 
haps you can’t help feeling so, but you must know 
all the time that it isn’t true.” 

“T suppose you will be looking for another situa 
tion,” said Louisa. 

Emily thought the remark might jar on Margaret, 
and hastened to make the best of it. 

“ Looking for a situation is a very easy matter for 
you,” she remarked. ‘“ A good girl who can and will 
do housework has got her fortune in a bank which 
has branches everywhere! That is not my own wit— 
that is what Mr. Drew says,” she explained with a 
laugh. “It would be different with poor me if I had 
to look out for another printing office to work in. 
Set aside that very few would take in a woman—for 
that may be but a custom to be got over in time. 
But there are always plenty of men idle; and there 
are specially slack times ; and one might have to go 
from town to town. Think of it! Carrying one’s 
home in a box, and setting it down in strange 
lodgings, and going on so doing all one’s life.” 

“But you like your work, don’t you? 
Margaret sympathetically. 

“Oh ! I like it very much,” answered Emily, “with 
the Drews. And I took to it to be with them, don’t 
you see? I don’t say that I saw all the drawbacks 
from the first as I see them now. But I did what 
seemed the best at the time. And that always ends 


” 


asked 


well. Something is sure to turn up to bring that out 
right.” She added that last clause with the cheery 


decision of those for whom things do turn up because 
they are always turning things over. 

“ Well, I can’t say I like my work,” said Louisa 
tendall, rather sourly. 
arranging sprays, and so forth, but that’s the very 
best bit of it. 
ill-temper of customers who find that even a new 


“It’s pleasant sometimes, 
And the worst is having to bear the 


bonnet won’t make them beautiful, and trying to find 
something to suit people whom nothing will suit, 
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And you musta t do what would be really good for 
their appearance ; you mustn’t recommend anything 
that would let them know you saw they were ugly or 
old. Oh! no, that would never do, I’ve spent nearly 
an hour over one old lady this morning, while she 
balanced her mind between the attractions of a bunch 
of blush roses and a cerulean piume, while what 
would really have suited her would have been a black 
satin poke, with a white cap all round the face !” 

Emily Thornton smiled, “I think it would be so 
nice if people generally made their own bonnets and 
saps,” she said. “I think they could if they tried. 
It would be the best sort of faney work. And then 
each could please herself entirely. I wonder if 
people will ever discover that there is a sort of 
vulgarity in fashion, I think it is the worst sort 
of ‘ready-made.’ ” 

“Such notions would be very bad for trade,” 
answered Louisa. 

“But then people would have their money to 
spend on something else—something you might like 
better to do,” returned Emily. 

“T can’t get away from bonnet!” cried Louisa 
impatiently, leaving the last remark unanswered. 
“T think I’m turning into a bonnet! When I go 
out anywhere, or meet any acquaintance, they al- 
ways say, ‘What is the newest fashion?’ ‘What 
is coming in next season?’ ‘What do you advise 
me to buy ?’” 

“I’m sure I’ve never said so, Louisa,” said Emily. 
“ Neither did you,” she added, turning to Margaret. 

“No, I know you don’t, and some people are dif- 
ferent,” answered Louisa, with a touch of hauteur, 
She thought that Emily ought to remem er that a 
servant-girl was not likely to take such a liberty 
with her superiors! “ But take Miss Bayes,” she 
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resumed ; “she always stops me with those ques- 
tions whenever she sees me, and she asks me up 
to her house to tea sometimes, and gives me tea in 
her bedroom, and turns out her bandboxes, and 
invites my hints and help. It’s too bad! I don’t 
believe people begin about shoes the minute they 
see a shoemaker.” 

Emily laughed again. ‘‘ You are coming round by 
another way to what I said,” she remarked. “It is 
one thing to supply people’s needs, and another to 
minister to their vanity.” 

“ But I had to do something for my bread, and it 
had to be something genteel and light,” said Louisa. 

“One of the places I went after this morning was 
too genteel and light for me,” remarked Margaret 
rather grimly. “I like hard work, and some real 
use in it.” 

Emily Thornton looked at her. ‘Do you really 
mean that?” she asked. “I know a place where you 
would be the greatest of blessings, but I shouldn’t 
have thought of naming it to you if you hadn’t said 
that, for it is a hard place, and no mistake.” 

“Tell me about it,” said Margaret. 

“It’s at the chemist’s, next door to Mr. Drew’s 
printing-ofttice,” Emily explained, “They visit the 
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Drews, so I know all about them. Tlicir name is 
Brunton. There’s the husband and wife, and four 
little children, and the assistant, and they only keep 
one servant. -And few servants will take such a 
place now, so they have to engage whom they can, 
and poor Mrs. Brunton is nearly worn out with the 
trouble the girls give her. I’ve seen her fairly crying 
over them. They lie, and steal, and smash, and go off 
at amoment’s notice, or behave so that she is glad to 
send them away and give them a month's wages, 
And she’s in perfect terror lest the children should 
learn their bad ways.” 

“Ts she a nice lady ?” asked Margaret eagerly. 

“A dear little soul,” said Emily warmly, “ who 
would be as bright as a kitten if she got a mite of a 
chance. But how is anybody’s nerves to stand 
against having to rely on people who are utterly un- 
reliable? And with all those little ones, she can’t 
do without a servant, as Mrs. Drew does still.” 

“Tl go and offer myself,” said Margaret. 

“Capital!” exclaimed Emily; “and if you go 
there, I’ve done the Bruntons a better turn than if 
I’d given them a hundred pounds !” 

“Well,” said Louisa, rather significantly, as they 
parted from Margaret, and went on their way 
together. Louisa had kept her hands tucked inside 
her muff, and so had evaded shaking hands with 
“the servant-girl.” The spring was sufficiently far 
advanced to make a muff rather unnecessary, but 
Louisa’s gloves were shabby. “ Well!” she repeated, 
with stronger emphasis. 

“What is the matter?” asked Emily innocently. 

“JT don’t think you need have spoken to her at 
all, as we had to walk along the same way. A 
servant is a servant, you know, and social distinctions 
must be preserved !” decided the young milliner. 

Emily laughed. “I think we need a microscope 
to see the social distinction between Margaret and 
us,” she said. “‘ Besides, I maintain that between 
all women who work for bread, from the greatest 
authoress down to the poorest factory hand, there 
should exist a bond of sisterhood and sympathy 
founded on that one common experience.” 

“These are the ideas you get from the kind of 
books you read,” rejoined Louisa, who had heard 
Emily speak of Bishop Latimer, and Jeremy Taylor, 
and Carlyle, and Ruskin, some of whose works, 
indeed, Emily had borrowed from Mr. Drew to 
lend to Louisa, who looked into them only to 
be bewildered by the shock they gave to all her 
preconceived ideas. ‘“ But, thank goodness, no- 
body else reads those books, and the world is not 
influenced by their notions.” She spoke out of the 
experiences of the work-room and of her principal’s 
“ drawing-room,” where the literature was selected to 
harmonise with the fashion plates which would get 
confused among it. 

“And I’m sorry you’ve sent Margaret to Mrs. 
3runton’s,” she continued, in a somewhat injured 
tone. ‘For my brother is the assistant there, and if 
she takes the situation, it will be rather awkward for 
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me to be on speaking terms with his servant- 
girl.” 

“Margaret Ede will keep her place,” returned 
Emily emphatically. “She has too much self-respect 
not to do that.” Unconsciously, she laid a stress on 
Margaret’s name and the feminine pronoun, for she 
did not feel at all so sure about Louisa’s brother, 
Quinton Rendall. And she thought to herself, “ He 
is an idle, worthless young scamp, with a pleasant 
face and engaging manners. It would be a world of 
pities if these should lay a spell on that good 
Margaret, as they sometimes do on the best of 
women. I should be sorry then for having thrown 
her in his way. But one can only take care of one’s 
intentions and actions, and not of their consequences, 
else we might take to do evil that good might come,” 
decided this young reader of the great philosophers. 


CHAPTER XII,—THE CROOK IN THE LOT, 


So Margaret went home in good spirits after all. 
The interview between Mrs. Brunton and her proved 
highly satisfactory to both parties. Margaret felt 
once more at peace within, self-assured that she had 
not been guilty of trivial “ picking and choosing ” or 
of vainly shrinking back from the Future because it 
could not be the Past. 

In the evening she and Miss Khoda went together 
to Mrs. Brunton, to notify to that lady that Margaret 
would be ready to take up her duties early on the 
following morning. The little worried house-mother 
received them joyfully, and bade her eldest child, a 
pretty, sharp girl of about nine, take Margaret over 
the house and show her the kitchen. 

“T am glad to be able to speak a few words with 
you alone,” said Miss Rhoda. “ I want to tell you that 
Tam sure Margaret Ede is a girl on whom you may 
rely in the best sense of the word. I want you to 
feel able at once to regard her as I am sure you 
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regarded your first servant, before a long series of 
disappointments must have taught you distrust.” 

“Qh! Miss Newton,” cried Mrs. Brunton, “what 
you say is quite true! I started with the determina- 
tion not to lock up things, and to let the girls have a 
friend to tea or supper sometimes, and to give them 
a chance of a walk when their work was done. But 
what came of it? They took the jelly I had made 
in case of sickness and spread it on their bread and 
butter, and they took my clothes and wore them. 
And they would run out without my leave, or would 
stay out for hours after I expected their return. 
And when one girl went to another place and stole 
there, and was charged with it, I was summoned as 
a witness to show it was not her first offence; and 
when it came out in cross-examination that I had 
never used keys, the magistrate said I’d led her into 
temptation! Yet since I’ve carried keys, and for- 
bidden going out, they say they are treated like 
slaves !” 

Miss Newton could hardly forbear smiling at the 
little, excited woman, worn out by the conflict of 
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But she 
knew it was no smiling matter. When one realised 
the influence such experiences must have on do- 
mestic peace and happiness, it became actually 
tragic. 

“You may trust Margaret,” she said, “exactly 
as you would like to have been trusted at her age— 
that is, implicitly, so far as integrity and good inten- 
tion go. And Margaret is a sensible girl, too, and 
knows quite enough to be always anxious to learn 
more. Will it fall in with your arrangements to let 
her out on Sunday evenings? She has been accus- 
tomed to go to church with the Rectory housekeeper.” 

“T’ve always let my girls out on Sunday evening,” 
said Mrs. Brunton piteously, like one pleading in 
self-defence. “I’ve never taken that right from 
them, ill as most of them have used it. I’ve said to 
the very worst of them, ‘I give it you for a good 
end, and it must lie between yourself and your God 
how you use it.’ And I’ve always told them they 
were welcome to our pew in St. Peter’s. But the 
verger told Mr. Brunton that no giri had come to our 
pew, not twice in the course of the whole year. And 
then they would return late, and later and later, 
till they would bring it to be ten before they got back ; 
but I knew what Id got to expect, and had to lay my 
plans accordingly. Only I could not feel it was right 
for them to do such a thing; it was what I could not 
give my countenance to, though I might have to 
endure it.” 

Miss Rhoda pondered a moment. 


incompatible responsibilities and duties. 


“Tf Margaret 
was always back with you by half-past eight, could 
you let her leave you at half-past five?” she asked. 

“Certainly I could,” Mrs. Brunton replied, quite 
brightly. ‘“ We have tea at five, and she is not 
wanted after the tea-table is spread, for my little 
girl can gather up the tea-things, and set them out- 
side on the staircase table. I want to make my 
little daughter helpful in the house, only, my dear 
madam, how could I trust her in the company of the 
wretched girls I have had? She has seen but too 
much of them already.” 

“1 know,” said Miss Rhoda. “I asked my ques- 
tion because, if you can spare Margaret early on 
Sunday evening, I should like her to come to tea 
with me before she goes to church. You see, her 
own home is far away, and the old house behind St. 
Peter’s stands as its representative here.” 

“T’ll be delighted to let her come whenever you 
care to have her,” consented Mrs. Brunton. “That 
you wish to have her, and know she will wish to 
come, is the very best assurance of what she is. 
And my little girl shall give her lots of help.” 

Miss Rhoda was very thankful to have secured 
Margaret this regular Sunday privilege. She had 
great faith in regularity in all the duties of neigh- 
bourliness and friendship, believing it to be the 
best safeguard against our failing each other at 
the very seasons when we need each other most. 
She would be able, too, to lend Margaret a book, and 
to maintain her friendly interest in the pensioners 
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and protégés, the care of whom Miss Rhoda 
had accepted as good Mrs. Foster’s real legacy of 
love. And Miss Rhoda said to herself that she was 
not thinking only of Margaret in this arrangement ; 
the gain would not be all Margaret’s. She had 
grown to love the silent, practical girl who strove to 
turn every good word she heard into some good 
work to be done, and who seemed to seek only to 
know “the servant of all.” Mar- 
garet was to Miss Rhoda as a refreshing draught of 


how best to be 


spring water is to a tired and heated traveller. 
There perfect peace in Miss Rhoda’s soul 
now, but it was the peace which reigns after the 
avalanche is over, when the mosses and the alpine 
flowers are creeping above the ruin it has made. It 
seemed to her that this girl, in all the sunny sim- 
plicity of her youth, had got as far into the Kingdom 
of God as she herself had reached, only after 
vaulting ambitions had been stilled and wild thoughts 
and doubts put to silence. Miss Rhoda had grown 
to look for her, to rely upon her, as we do for 
common daylight and on daily bread. 

Margaret went home in great elation. But, as she 
was putting together her little possessions, a wave of 
pain came over her—that sense of transitoriness 


was 


which comes to most of us, not in the first great 
change of our lives, but in some minor second change. 
The first great change is a thing by itself—we have 
no experience behind it, by which to estimate it : it 
is, as it were, our start on the threshold of life, while 
the second is like the first milestone on the way, re- 
cording how far we have come, and warning what we 
have before us! And in our early days, we make so 
much suffering for ourselves, by imagining that the 
experiences inevitable to human nature, and therefore 
common to all, are in some way peculiar to the 
accidents of lot! For a moment 
Margaret saw herself in a pathetic light, moving on 
from one stranger’s home to another, furthering the 
interests of lives that must presently sever from her 
own, and putting her love and her zeal into work that 


our personal 
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must pass as hireling. There were tears on her face 
as she set Miss Rhoda’s supper, and when Miss 
Rhoda’s eyes asked her questions, she could but sob 
out— 

“Tt came upon me all of a sudden that a servant 
belongs nowhere, and may always have to go away 
and begin again as a stranger.” 

Miss Rhoda stood beside the girl with her hand 
on her shoulder. 

“We all belong only to our Master,” she said, 
“and we know He is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. Everything and everybody else must change, 
We are never safe from loneliness till we know that 
He can make home in any place, and friends and 
neighbours of all strangers. Every one of us has to 
find out in his own way that here we have no con- 
tinuing city. There is no earthly security in the 
closest earthly tie. 

“Why, Margaret, the very centre of what we call 
home is generally some heart that itself has no home 
but in God! You felt ‘at home’ with dear Mrs, 
Foster. But what remained to her out of the life 
that had once been so rich? What made home for 
her during her last years?, Nothing but her conscious- 
ness of the presence of God. What home have J, 
Margaret ?” and her voice shook. “None at all, 
except I can make these echoing rooms a little home- 
like for others. And, Margaret, we can hardly know 
how to make a home till we have seen how homes 
look from the outside! And remember, Margaret, 
that in this, as in every other discipline of life, 

“*Christ leads us through no darker room 
Than He went through before.’ 


Our Master had a home in His early days, where He 
grew in favour with God and man; but His work in 
bringing together His Father and His brethren was 
done when He had not where to lay His head, when 
He was—like you and me, Margaret—-a ‘Stranger 
within the Gates.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 
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N7z)APPED warm in the care of a watchful love, 
se 
G-—” Yet, ah! it is scarcely a month ago 
Since love could do nothing but weep and pray. 


She sits in the sunshine this summer day, 


To the gleaming gate of God’s Heaven she went, 
The songs of His angels she nearly heard ; 

And now, as we look in her pearl-pink face, 
Our hearts within us are strangely stirred. 


So little more, and, all mystery past, 
This girl had been wiser than all the wise, 


Did her soul hear something tongue may not tell, 
As it gazes at us through soft blue eyes ? 


And who might have been in the heavenly choir, 
Must shrink from the shadow of pride and wrong, 
Must walk in the light of the gleaming gate, 
In step to the air of the angels’ song. 


So this young life surely must henceforth bear 
A solemn sweetness, a tender grace, 

As of one who turns to her daily task 
From kneeling awhile in God’s Holy Place. 


I. F. M. 
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“@hrough fhe say Thy Love Bath spared us.” 


Music by A. H. Mann, Mus.D. Oxon. 
— en ist of | of King’ 8 os Combrtign) ) 


Words by Tuomas Ke tty, 1806. 
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1. Through the day Thy love hath spared us, Now we i us down to rest; 
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Je - sus, Thou our Guar-dian be— Sweet it is to trust in Thee! 
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Pilgrims here on earth, and strangers, 
Dwelling in the midst of foes; 

Us and ours preserve from dangers— 
In Thine arms may we repose ; 

And, when life’s sad day is past, 

Rest with Thee in heaven at last! 
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THE LIGHTS ALONG THE SHORE. 


“Brightly beams our Father’s mercy 
From His Lighthouse evermore ; 
But to us He gives the keeping 


Of the lights along the shore. 


T has been said that 
out upon the mystery 
of waters we commit 
ourselves to the care 
and guidance of the 
sailor with the trustful 
helplessness of — chil- 
dren, and he treads the 
deck amid confiding 
landsmen like a master 
spirit; but Jack on 
shore, cast adrift from 
the anchorage of his 
every-day career, is like 
a child himself 

simple, credulous, im- 
pressionable, “ with 
heart of plastic clay.” General Gordon was 
wont to mark on a wall-map with a pin the 
whereabouts of the sailors he befriended, and 
every one was followed by his prayers; there 
is hope for the vast multitude of tempted blue- 
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A Sketch at the “* Welcome Home.” 


jackets—“in perils oft”—if we, in the calm 


sanctuary of home, remember them and pray for 
them, and pray, too, for our brethren who at the 
waterside are labouring day by day as “fishers of 
men.” Amid busy trading vessels and seafaring 
lives of varied nationalities there are floating 
“ Bethels,” where the breeze is fluttering the quiet 
flag that tells of worship and communion with 
God ; and down in many a forecastle, amid the 
stalwart crew, listening with careless jest, or 
earnest, longing eyes, there is told again and again 
by the waterside missionary the story of the Cross, 
And again and again we hear how to the wander- 
ing seamen the Lord has blessed the ministry of 
written letters. Some of us cannot go down to the 
neighbourhood of great waters, and speak a word 
for Christ to those who are harboured or sailing 
forth, but it may be we remember one who sailed 
away in the past, and who would treasure a letter 
as a link drawing him back to the memories of 
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boyhood. Shall we make the effort? “ My Sun- 
day-school teacher,” said a bright-faced seaman, 
“has never lost sight of me, long as I have left 
his class ; his letters follow and find me in foreign 
ports.” Through the influence of this teacher he 
had kept from intoxicants for years. 

3ut for a brief space let us glance at some 
of the waterside missions—harbours of refuge, 
where the lights of hope are burning. A little 
lad delivered a sermon, the subject-matter of 
which appears to have been “ Pray for the sailor;” 
he made a collection among his audience, and 
obtained two shillings and tenpence — three- 
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farthings, duly forwarded to the British and 
Foreign Sailors’ Society, which has sent forth 
seventeen Bethel flags to be hoisted for praise 
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and prayer. Thousands of seamen have been 
persuaded by this society to avoid the allure- 
ments of the liquor traffic; and, better still, 
many of these sobered ones are fearing God, 
and helping others heavenward. 
“Our tars love music,” say the ship 
visitors, ‘‘and often the officers step 
into the forecastle when we ask leave 
to sing to the sailors some of the 
songs of Zion;” portions of Scripture 
in various languages are supplied to 
the crews, as well as wholesome papers and gifts 
of comforters and cuffs that gentle hands have 
made, remembering Jack’s exposure on a cold 
night at sea. 

“You give us something for nothing,” said a 
captain, observing the distribution of books. 
“That is Christ’s way,” was the answer: “ some- 
thing for nothing.” 

The ships’ names are frequently helpful in 
arresting the seamen’s attention ; the missionary 
speaks of a vessel—the J’// T'ry! lying off 
Gravesend —which prompted him to ask, “ Now, 
friends, which of you will say /’/ 7’ry to serve 
Jesus?” and on another boat he remarked, 
“Your ship’s name is the Vigilant, meaning 
watchful: are you watchful for your souls?” 
The crew here listened most attentively, and the 
fireman came forward, gratefully offering his 
black hand for a shake. 

“Cook, put the meat in the pot, and come 
into the cabin,” was shouted on another vessel ; 
one came from the helm and one from the mast, 
and a little company knelt down in that ship off 
Tilbury to supplicate Heaven for our sailors. 

“Pray for God’s blessing on our work,” says 
Mr. J. T. Chapman, ef the Bethel, Gravesend ; 
“and remembering the seaman’s dreary hours, 
send us tracts and books, or the papers and 
magazines you have laid aside.” 

The St. Andrew’s Waterside Church Mission 
aims at increasing the number of workers in 
docks and waterside parishes, by grants to 
incumbents for stipends for clergy to work 
amongst their seafaring parishioners; so that 
sailors, emigrants, and fishermen may be led to 
hear the echoing call of Jesus— 

“ As of old St. Andrew heard it 
By the Galilean lake.” 


Canon Robinson, of Milton-next-Gravesend, 
longed to elevate his riverside parishioners, and 
though he has been summoned to pass over to the 
“other side,” bis name abides as the founder of 
the mission. London, with its vast area of docks, 
is worked by local committees and special district 
curates; the value of distributed now 
exceeds £3,000 a year, and over £1,000 a year is 
expended in the Port of London alone in grants 
to waterside parishes. At Gravesend there is a 
simple yet beautiful chapel, the windows of which 
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“JUST HOME,” 


A Sketch at the “ Welcome Home.” 


are memorials of lives lost at sea: Lady Franklin 
has given three in memory of the seamen who 
perished in the Hrebus and Terror. 

The St. Andrew’s Mission seems mindful of 
sailors throughout the wor/d, for we hear of earnest 
efforts at Galatz, Port Said, Hong-Kong, ete. ; 
from Belize, British Honduras, comes an interest- 
ing letter to the London secretary, W. E. Franks, 
Esq., 65, Fenchurch Street. It tells of the launch- 
ing of a new mission-ship, “to the glory of God, 
and in memory of St. Andrew, the first to bring a 
brother to Christ.” Herein will the Word of God 
be borne alung the coast of the colony and among 
the sailors calling at the port. Well ght fervent 
prayers ascend that the St. Andrew nay be the 
means of conveying the holy messags of comfort 
to many who know it now but dimly 

On somewhat different lines, yet near akin, the 
“ Sailors’ Homes” stand open as havens of help ; 
visitors are welcomed at 173, St. Georze’s Street, 
Ratcliff Highway, where Miss Child is working 
for the Lord. There are dens of temptation in the 
vicinity of this crowded neighbourhood-—so much 
the more is the ‘* Weleome Home” needed, with 
its flag of the angel and the open Bible, and 
within, cosy tables, where the sailors are engaged 
appreciatively with hot coffee, tea, and cocoa. 
There is a nightly meeting in the “focsle” of this 
house, wherein drunkards have been reclaimed and 
prodigals restored. ‘‘ I was in danger at sea,” said 
a sailor ; “‘I am in greater danger in this highway ;” 
it is for such our Christian sister labours on in her 
bright Refuge. We hear of £90 wasted in a few 
days—of £34 squandered in three weeks! but we 
hear, too, of cases like that of a poor fellow, who, to 
save his earnings from evil associates, ran all the 
way from Tower Hill, and fell down exhausted, 
but safe, within the shelter of the ‘ Welcome 
Home.” 

Of the noble labours of the Thames Church 
Mission all have read; less familiar is the 
name of the Seamen’s Christian Friend Society. 
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A MEETING IN A SHIP’S FORECASTLE. 


Here an enormous amount of work is done 
at a small proportion of cost; sailors’ homes 
and boarding-houses are visited, and the daily 
preaching of the Gospel has been the power of 
God unto salvation to many a sailor ashore. 
“The men I took from your Bethel,” says a chief 
officer, writing from Auckland, “ are still on board, 
and are true to their colours; ours is a teetotal 
ship.” <A friend belonging to the seamen’s 
chapel was thus accosted by a blue-jacket, travel- 
ling to the north of England: “ { should not be 
going home now but for your missionary. I and 
my mates were going on the spree when we got 
our money, but your missionary care into our 
fo’castle, and we changed our minds.” We have 
space but to mention the “Stranger’s Rest,” at 
163, St. George’s Street, not far from Miss Child’s; 
here seamen of every nation find on the window, 
in their own tongue, an invitation to enter and 
read, write, or rest. On fine evenings they hear 


the Gospel in the street ; in the winter they are 
won from glaring taverns by sweet singing within, 
and they are drafted off to separate rooms, where 
the message of peace is spoken in their own 
language. ‘The space is small,” says a sailor of 
the Bible-class room, ‘but here we have had big 
blessings.” Thank God for the throng of workers 
of both sexes caring for the tide of seamen ever 
drifting te and fro, and going out into all the 
world to bear influences unseen till the here- 
after! May many a manly, toil-worn life listen 
to the steps of Christ across the sea, and turn 
yearningly to Him. 
“Jesu, if we have but Thee, 

In our haven we shall be ; 

Still the deadly storms within, 

Gusts of passion, waves of sin. 

So, when breaks the glorious dawn 

Of the Resurrection morn, 

When the night of toil is o’er, 

We shall see Thee on the shore.” 


MARGARET HAYCRAFT. 
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CHAPTER I. 
AGGIE is a good girl, John. She does 
not mean half she says; it’s only 
her little temper. 


allowances !” 


HER 


You must make 


“I’m only too glad to make ary 
amount of allowances and apologies 
too, Mrs. West,” John Heuse said 
good-humouredty, “if Maggie would 





only give me a chance. L’ve got a bit of a temper 
myself, and I think it such a good one, that I don’t 
care to waste it on nothing at all. 
not the least notion what put her out this evening !” 

“Nor F 
knitting, “but she flew up-stairs in a fine flurry, and 
more than that, she says she won’t come down 


I really have 


Mrs. West said, looking up from her 


again !” 

“She will fly too far one day, mother, that lass of 
ours,” old Peter West said, looking up from the week- 
“ A temper 
is very well, and no one would care to be without 


old newspaper he was spelling through. 


it, which seems to me best reason of all for folks 
keeping it tight. 
talking to us is not very amusing after walking two 
Mother and [ are quiet 
old folks now, but we do a deal of thinking—some 


Going, John? well, it’s no wonder ; 
niles to see your sweetheart. 


of us; we’re all too easy with Maggie, and some 
of us will be sorry for it!” 

“The lass is well enough, father,” Mrs. West replied, 
“She has her little 
who hasn’t?—but she’ll grow out of them ; 


bristling up for her daughter. 
faults 
you can’t put an old head on young shoulders !” 
“No, worse Juck ! If you could you would have 
a better chance of keeping a young head and heart 
too when your shoulders were bent,” Peter said, as he 
took up his paper and adjusted his spectacles. 

“Tf wish, Mrs. West, you could persuade Maggie to 
come down for a minute and tell me how I put her 
out—or ask hér to tell you ; I’m fairly puzzled to- 
night, and [ do so hate not understanding things,” 
John Heuse said earnestly. 
miserable to go home like this !” 

I would not do it for the 
If you’re offended, say so, 


“It makes me quite 


“No wonder, John. 
best lass that ever lived. 
and have it out, kiss and make friends—that’s my 
motto,” Peter said as his wife went up-stairs., “ You 
have your work cut out for you with Maggie, lad; I 
always said so,” 

Old Peter 
had an unpleasant way of saying things, and insist- 


John turned away a little impatiently. 


ing on them too, fully convinced that he was right. 
John did not care to hear Maggie’s imperfections 
He loved 
dearly that it hurt him to find a single fault in her, 
and yet he was far too sensible not to see them, and 


mentioned, even by her father. her so 


fully realise the trouble they might bring, but he 
hoped she would improve. In fact, John Heuse was 
hopeful about most things in life; he took a healthy, 
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TEMPER.” 


happy view of things, and was fully satisfied that 
most of the troubles of the world are of our own 
waking, and few past our own mending. Then 
Magyvie was such a dear, good, loving little girl, that 
he was quite grieved when he saw her pretty blue 
eyes flash, and her lips tremble at some unconsidered 
word or unintentional offence. 

“If she would only tell me, I’d know better next 
time,” he mused, while waiting for Mrs. West to 
come down. “ But she has such a way of saying 
‘Don’t ask me, John, I’m sorry,’ when the flame is 
out, that I ean’t help forgiving her that minute, and 
forgetting all about it, though perhaps it might be 
better if I was firmer with her too; she might have 
more control over herself then.” 

At length Mrs. West came down, and shook her head, 
with a smile. “It’s no use, John; she won’t make it 
up this evening. 
hair tumbled, and, indeed, she’s not fit to be seen !” 


She says her eyes are red, and her 


“Did she tell you what I said or did to make her 
angry ?” 


ow 


No, indeed; it made her all the more angry that 


you had to ask. She says you ought to know. Be 
patient with her, John ; she’s only a child!” 
“Then che like a child, 


mother,” Peter said severely —“ whipped soundly and 


ought to be treated 


sent to bed without her supper. What business have 
children with sweethearts, I should like to know ?” 
“Never mind, John; she will be all right in the 
morning,” Mrs. West whispered. 
“*Qet not the sun go down on your wrath,” Peter 
said gravely—“ that’s a better precept.” 


“ she 


“Poor Maggie,” John said, taking up his hat ; 
makes herself so unhappy without any reason. Well, 
yood-night, Mrs. West. Good-night, sir.” And the 
young walked down the fragrant 
garden, and across the moonlit dewy fields, think- 


man slowly 
ing more seriously than usual of Maggie’s temper. 

“Tt will all come right some day, when I have her 
to myself ; the mother spoils her over-much, and the 
father is a bit 
be better by-and-by,” and he smiled as he thought of 
his pleasant, cosy farm-house, with pretty Maggie 
busy all day amongst the milk-pails, feeding the 
chickens, and making the old place ring with her 
happy laughter. 

Everyone in the village of Lowvale said it was a 
fine thing for old Peter West’s pretty daughter to 
have such a Heuse. His farm and 
house were his own; he was supposed to have a tidy 
sum in the county bank. Better still, he had youth, 
health, and industry ; at fair or market, or wherever 
business was to be done, John was first to arrive and 
first to leave. Idleness was a word he did not know 
the meaning of, and honesty his first instinct. No 
wonder the village girls all envied Maggie her lover, 
for she was but the daughter of an old soldier, who 
rented a little cottage on the outskirts of the village, 


hard sometimes ; maybe things will 


lover as John 
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and added to his small pension by mending clocks 
and watches, though Peter in his way was as honestly 
independent as the lord of the manor himself, con- 
tented with his lot, and would have had scarcely a 
real care if his only child was not such a wilful little 
woman, so set on having her own way, which was often 
none of the wisest ; for though she loved John dearly, 
she sometimes tried him sorely ; and Peter, with nigh 
sixty years’ experience, feared she might do it once 
too often—not because she would lose a good hus- 
band, but that she would break her beart. For if 
John Heuse once gave Maggie up, it would be for 
good and all. A temper was not a trifle in Peter 
West’s eyes, 


CHAPTER II, 


EARLY the next morning Maggie was down-stairs, 
without a trace of last night’s storm on her pretty 
face ; her voice, clear and fresh as a lark’s, roused 
her mother, who smiled contentedly. 

“There, Peter, what did I tell you?” she said. 
“T knew she would be all right in the morning. It’s 
always best to let people with tempers alone!” 

“That's what I think, if it comes to marrying 
them,” Peter assented. 

“Now, when we go down, everything will be as 
fresh as a daisy, and as neat as a new pin,” the 
mother continued. ‘ No one can say my girl is idle ; 
she has a ready hand and willing feet; aye, and a 
good heart, whatever anyone says ; and I think John 
Heuse is a fortunate man, and ought to be grateful 
to Providence.” 

“'That’s just what he is ; he knows, none better, 
where his blessings come from; and if I mistake not, 
he will thank other folks for his troubles some day, 
and they ‘Il be you and me, wife. There, there! the 
girl’s a good handy lass, and no sluggard, temper or 
not.” 

Mrs. West, who had been on the point of weeping, 
smiled again, and went down-stairs with a light 
heart. A word of praise for Maggie always made 
the mother cheerful for the whole day. In truth, she 
was a pleasant picture, standing in the porch in her 
neat print frock and white apron, with a dozen of 
fluffy clamorous chickens at her feet. and a dish of 
food in her hands. It was a pity to think the fair, 
merry face could be overcast in a moment, and the 
blue eyes dimmed with tears, the soft voice shrill 
with anger. 

“ Breakfast is all ready, mother, and I’ve been to 
the spring, and see what a lovely lot of mushrooms 
I found. John was not out early this morning, I 
know,” she said, merrily, but with a blush, “for I 
had to pick the mushrooms myself!” 

It was a habit of John’s to gather some, and place 
them by the spring, where he knew she frequently 
went for a pitcher of water in the morning, long after 
he passed through the fields to his work. 

All day Maggie was gay as a lark, and in the 
evening she stole up-stairs, arranged her hair, took 
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her sun-bonnet and knitting, and sauntered to the 
bottom of the garden, where there was a snug 
summer-house, very familiar to John, as the scene of 
many quarrels and reconciliations. ‘There she sat, 
working swiftly, but often glancing across the fields 
in the direction of the farm, expecting every moment 
to see her lover advancing. She was longing im- 
patiently to tell him how sorry she was, anid beg his 
pardon, and hear his hearty “ All right, lassie! no 
more about it!” 

But the sun set, twilight grew dimmer, supper was 
waiting, still he never came. Maggie went indoors 
with something like consternation. He had never 
failed to come and make it up before ; could he be 
really angry? Maggie felt uncomfortable at the 
idea, She had a half-formed notion that he would 
be very grave, stern, and terrible if he were once 
really roused; but instead of blaming herself, she 
began to blame him, and as it grew later, she felt 
two little spots burn in her cheeks, as she thought 
what she would say to him when he did come. Her 
father looked at her often from over the paper ; her 
mother observed her stealthily too, but neither said 
anything, only both wondered what had happened 
the night before. Was it anything more serious 
than usual ? had John really offended Maggie, or had 
Maggie at last offended him ? 

Next morning the girl was up betimes, as indus- 
trious as usual, but she did not sing so blithely, and 
she brought no mushrooms from the spring. All day 
she was unusually quiet, and in the evening she sat 
in the porch instead of the summer-house, and did 
not once look across the fields. Still, she heard the 
little gate open, and knew it was John who was 
coming up the path, 

“ How late you are, John,’ 
a moment her determination to be very angry. 

“T had to go to Wolverton, lassie, and it’s a good- 


’ 


she said, forgetting for 


ish pull there and back,” he replied cheerfully. He 
had already forgiven her without even being 
asked. 

“Sit down; you must be tired,” she said, making 
room for him on the rustic bench. ‘ Why did not 
you come last night, John? I was expecting you,” 
she added shyly. 

“T had to go to the mill, dear, and it was late 
when I got back, else I meant to come; though you 
did not treat me so well the night before, did you 
Maggie ?” 

“That was your own fault; you made me cross. I 
suppose you spent the evening with Annie Spence !” 

“Yes, they would not let me go. They are the 
best-natured people in the world !” 

“Oh!” Maggie cried with a toss of her head. “I 
wonder you don’t go there oftener !” 

“TI have not much time, have 1?” he asked, smiling. 
“You keep me pretty busy, I think. It will be a 
great saving of time, when I get you to the farm, 
Maggie, eh?” 

“Tf you think so much of your time, I’m sure you 
need not come. Spence’s is a great deal nearer, and 




















pleasanter ; no doubt Annie is looking out for you 
now!” 

“Maggie, what do you mean?” said John, more 
sternly than ever he had spoken before. ‘“ Annie 
Spence is much too good a girl to look out for another 


» 


girl's sweetheart.” 
“That’s soon settled, if it’s the only obstacle,” 
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not even temper could justify stch a very uncete- 


monious 
patience. 

“She wants to get rid of me. She does not care a 
rush about me, or she would never say such things. 
Well, she shall have her own way. There are plenty 
of places in the world besides Lowvale, and there ’s 


dismissal, after all his great love and 


“There she sat,’—p. 624. 


Maggie cried, trembling with passion. “You may ¢o 
as soon as you like, and never come back, for all I 
care.” 

“Maggie, what do you mean?” John repeated, 
more sternly than before. “ Answer me !” 

“Just what I said; if Annie Spence is such a 
good girl, she will suit you better than I ever 
should, and you’re quite welcome to her. Good- 
evening !” and with an impatient toss of her head 
she entered the house. John did not follow her. 
He was thoroughly angry and indignant, and felt 
1060 


plenty to ao besides dangling after a lass that cares 
nothing about you.” 

A week after, John Heuse left his farm to the care 
of a bailiff, let his meadows and pasture-lands to a 
neighbour, sold his stock, locked up his house, and 
left the village, without ever having tried to see 
Maggie West or mentioning his plans to anybody. 

“Mother, mother! I’ve driven him away! I’ve 
broken his heart, and my own, by my folly!” 
Maggie cried, sobbing wildly. 

“No, by your fault, girl!” her father said sternly. 
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“ 


Let it be a lesson to you all your life ; if this causes 
you to keep your temper and guard your tongue, it 
will prove a blessing rather than a misfortune.” 

Three years passed by, bringing many changes, 
Easy, indulgent Mrs, West was sleeping in the quiet 
churchyard; old Peter no longer mended clocks or 
spelled newspapers, for he became almost blind, and 
depended on his daughter for everything. Pretty 
Maggie had changed too, but some said for the better; 
she was graver and quieter, and her cheeks paler. 
The hot red spots seldom burned on them now, and 
there was a dreamy, sorrowful look in her eyes. 
Even her father was comyelled to admit that she had 
borne her punishment with patience. But she never 
forgot John—never ceased to long for his return, if 
only to beg his pardon, though she felt that he had 
long since ceased to love her, or he would have re- 
turned, 

But one soft summer evening as she was sit- 
ting by her father in the porch, she heard the 


garden gate open, heard a quick step on the path, and 
her heart gave a great bound. In a moment more 
John was beside her ; another, and shewas in his arms, 

“Forgive me, John, forgive me.” 

“There is nothing to forgive now, my lass. The 
fault is cured, and you have suffered enough. Let us 
forget the past, except to profit by the lesson it has 
taught us. If I had not heard, Maggie, that you had 
tried to conquer your enemy, I would not have 
returned. I knew that until you saw your fault, 
there was no hope of mending it.” 

“T never dreamed of the pain I gave others till you 
left me, John; then I thought how selfish I had been, 
but I think I have learned how to ‘do to others as I 
would have them do to me.” When John and 
Maggie were married a few weeks later, Annie Spence 
was the only bridesmaid. Maggie guessed, then, who 
the friend was that sent a good word for her over 
the sea, and brought back the happiness that she 
had been suspected of wishing to destroy. H. 








THE BURNING BUSH. 


BY THE REV. G. 


A. CHADWICK, D.D. 


“The bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed.”—Exopws iii. 2. 


HESE words suggest to us the 
vitality of the suffering 
Chureh. History and current 
events alike remind us that 
her existence has always been 
threatened, and always pre- 
served inviolate. 

During one-sixth of the 

Christian era there was not 
a spot of ground where she was not overpowered 
and persecuted. Since then it has repeatedly 
come to pass that every resource of power and 
intellect has flamed around her. Discoveries 
have changed the ‘world. Catastrophes have 
wrecked society. And “because our religion 
is not for churches and Sundays only, but a 
leaven to pervade all our lives, therefore it has 
had to deal with every innovation and revolution. 
Generation after generation of her foes has 
watched to see the bush burned, but it has sur- 
vived them all. The story of the faith is that of 
a continual war in which weapons are forbidden, 
waged without banner or trumpetor earthly laurels 
to incite the combatants, Peace is given to it, 
but it is “central peace subsisting at the heart of 
endless agitations.” 

Nothing in human history resembles the course 
of the Church in this respect. It is one thing 
to gag the human thought, to paralyse human 
progress, like Mohammed; and quite another thing 
to give the cheek to the smiter, to endure all 
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contradiction, to give a reason for our faith 
instead of smiting unbelief with the sword. It 
is one thing to vegetate like Buddhism in a 
tropical hothouse, and another to brave the 
mountain storms like the tree which the Lord 
hath planted. 

Our faith only makes honest trial of the whole 
world’s force, and matches her own against it, 
unique and wonderful—a bush that burns and is 
not consumed. Nay, it has quickened and 
developed the human powers and energies ; so 
that, where it is, the trial is most intense : else- 
where a flash illumines the desert for a moment, 
but here is an abiding fire. What is the meaning 
of this vitality? How comes it that Christianity 
has ever shared with Christ alike His crucifixion 
and His crown ? 

That every great intellectual advance of man 
has affected her so profoundly is a help to 
measure the extent to which her influence reaches. 
She has blended with all our convictions, our 
theories of government, our views of nature, our 
institutions and social usages. It is therefore 
that religious thought is agitated by every change 
in these ; and she has proved elastic enough to 
adapt herself to them all. 

It is true that when science, arguing from 
nature, believed our world to be the centre of the 
universe, theology drew the same inference from 
Scripture. We now see that, while theology 
erred like science, Scripture was no more at fault 
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than nature was. And so with each great dis- 
covery in its turn, Looking at the vontroversies 
of each day, it seems that the bush is burning. 
But looking back at those of yesterday, it is plain 
that the bush is not consumed; and it is worth 
while to turn aside, like Moses, and see this great 
sight why the bush is not burned. 

We Christians hold that it is maintained by 
supernatural power. But it has to be observed 
that unbelief is perplexed by such a combination, 
even of forces entirely natural, as would suffice to 
meet the case. If, as men pretend, the faith has 
survived nineteen centuries of varied trial by 
virtue of its own strange and various powers of 
adaptation ; if its roots are struck so deep into 
the heart of things that every new demand, every 
change of human experience, has been like the 
twelve seasons which ripen new fruits upon this 
tree of life, whose leaves are for the healing of 
all the nations and all their hurt, who then sowed 
this plant of renown, and from what garden came 
the seed ? 

The more men assail the supernatural in our 
faith, the more wonderful is its natural vitality, 
its profound harmony with the march of ages and 
the heart of man. 

No one ever believed that the dream of Pharaoh 
proved true, saving a nation through seven years 
of famine by first guiding it through seven years 
of plenty, and yet doubted that the dream was 
divine. Not one nation only, nor fourteen years 
or centuries, declare that Jesus has given to the 
famine of the soul the Bread of Life. And how 
shall we call Him a dreamer? We believe in the 
mariner’s compass for no other reason than that a 
sufficient experience of journeying men attests it 
to have always given the true bearings. Now it 
is harder still to steer across the sea of life than 
across the Atlantic; yet more men have dared 
this voyage, guided by the Bible, than the other 
guided by the magnetic needle. Nor is it true 
that they have been ied simply by the code of 
morals coutained in this book, as if Marcus 
Aurelins or Aristotle were to reform a democracy. 
No, it is belief in the God and in the Jesus of 
the Scriptures which has blessed alike sages and 
clowns, men of affairs and children, which has 
made great thinkers, artists, statesmen, philan- 
thropists, and even warriors, which has uplifted 
whole nations and races of men. Now it is at 
least as incredible that mere nature and accident 
endowed the faith with this all-satisfying power 
as that the bush was natural which took fire and 
yet was not reduced to ashes. 

Never were the issues of her trial more 
momentous than they are to-day. Materialism, 
whose shadow is despairing sensuality, and 
agnosticism, paralysing all the higher life, are 
shutting many thoughtful minds in the prison of 
this narrow life. And even while their teachers 
proclaii that this is all, they are casting auxious 


looks behind them on those who declare more 
and more loudly that if this world be every- 
thing their share in it is not enough, and 
clamour for the communistic revolution. To-day, 
more than ever, our faith is the one bulwark of 
all high thought, all that rises above the senses 
and reaches beyond the world—against the double 
dangers, internal decay by the dry-rot of uni- 
versal scepticism, and violent overthrow by up- 
heavals from below. 

Does any serious thinker believe that the 
structure of our civilisation without religion will 
not burn to ashes in the fierce conflagration of 
the passions which are even now being fanned 
into a flame ? 

And yet there is in human hearts that which 
refuses to kindle in such a flame. 

Not only cowardice and fond shrinking from 
the sepulchre makes the thought of annihilation 
dreadful to all, and incredible to every healthy 
instinct of our hearts. No, for the recoil is 
stronger as we remember the loved and beautiful 
and good who are behind the veil than when we 
think of the grassy hillock where we ourselves 
must sleep. No mere superstition bows our 
knees in homage, and our hearts in awe, before a 
grandeur and holiness of which our saintliest are 
but a type. Not sickly discontent alone turns 
away from earthly beauty and delight, and 
sighs— 

“T have seen higher, holier things than these, 

And therefore must to these refuse my heart.” 

Cowardice and superstition and discontent are 
morbid and relaxing; but the hope of immortality, 
the belief in God and the aspiration after the 
unseen, these "have nerved the heart of humanity 
to dare, and strengthened his sinews to labour, 
and quickened his eyes to see. And still does 
mankind turn to the only reasonable source from 
whence these may be supplied. Still we are as 
far as ever from dispensing with the unearthly 
hopes and loves which only Christianity can keep 
alive, since natural religion strives as vainly 
against the rush of modern theory as the dry grass 
of a prairie against the advance of a forest fire. 

Fallen though we are, yet human nature and 
its instincts refuse to accept what is now the only 
alternative to our religion. 

And how comes it that our faith resists the 
flame? What makes the difference between the 
systems which already begin to wither and 
shrivel in the fierce heat, and ours which retains 
its immortal verdure ? 

The answer is known to every Christian. It is 
the belief in Jesus ; the knowledge of God mani- 
fest in flesh. No theory of second causes can 
explain the survival of the Church; but we 
understand all when we draw nigh with reverenee, 
as Moses with uneovered teet, and hear the voice 
which says, “Iam the God of your fathers—the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground ” 
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THE PLEASURES OF BOYHOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” ETC 
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HAT a pity 
it is that 
the hap- 
piest, most 
careless 
time of life 
is greatly 
spent by its 
possessors 
in thelong- 
ing to have 
it over! 
Boyhood, 
girlhood: 
“the mad- 
dest, mer- 
riest” time, 
yet not 
valued, not 

appreciated fully by us, while we are the pos- 

sessors: of those gay-hearted golden hours. 

I do not mean to say that the young folk are 
not happy. Happy they undoubtedly are ; and 
my point is, that they do not realise their blest 
estate—that they do not get the most out of it 
during the brief while that it Jasts—that they do 
not hug themselves upon their possessions, and 
consciously value the hours ere they fleet. That 
they are just unthinkingly, and not witi contem- 
plation of the matter, happy. 

More than this. There is with them an ever- 
restless longing to get these days over; an im- 
patience, almost, to leave them behind. We may 
suggest the explanation of this before we have 
done. It is enough, now, to point out the fact. 

Hood, in his “Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Clapham Academy,” touches on this restlessness 
of the boy’s mind, this eagerness to go forward 
upon the untried years of life. He notes how he 
will 





“Tease the Future Tense, and plan 
The full-grown doings of the man, 
And pant for years to come!” 


The poet, himself grown out of the days of 
boyhood and of youth, and looking back upon 
them, closes his “ Retrospective Review ” with the 
words—-- 

**No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 
And dash the tear-drop from my eye, 
And cast a look behind!” 


And he watches, in the playground of his old 
schocl, the boys at their merry sports ; and these 
at one game, and those at another— 


* And one that curvets in and out, 
Reining his fe!low-cob about ;” 


and he tenderly, with humerous pathos, comments 


on the forward longing of which we are speak- 
ing— 
“Yet he would gladly halt and drop 
That boyish harness off, to swop 
With this world’s heavy van,— 
To toil, to tug. O little fool! 
While thou canst be a horse at school 
To wish to be a man!” 


Yes, there the wish, the looking forward, is, 
sure enough, in most young minds. I suppose it 
is from some familiarity with my own mood of 
thought on the subject, that my own young 
people have learned to look tenderly and affection- 
ately on the days of their own unwrinkled faces 
and unwearied hearts ; ‘ere the evil days come, 
and the years wherein they shall say, ‘I have no 
pleasure in them,’ while the sun, or the light, 
er the moon, or the stars, are not darkened,” in 
the joyousness of their lives. I suppose it was 
from some such hintings of mine, that my own 
daughter—upon my saying, at the end of the 
Old Year, “I do not regret its departure ; this 
year of sorrow and bereavement ; of broken pur- 
poses and disappointments ”—said quietly, “7 
regret it. Jt is one mdre year of childhood gone.” 

Let us dwell a little longer upon the testi- 
mony of our poets, for instance, to this lightly 
held but wistfully remembered time of youth’s 
gladness and glory. 

Here it is, in Wordsworth’s verse, this time of 
youth set forth in a parable of the bright yellow 
star-flower that gleams, in spring-time, upon every 
hedge-bank— 

“There is a flower, the lesser Celandine, 

That shrinks, like many more, from cold and rain; 


And the first moment that the sun may shine, 
Bright as the sun himself, ’tis out again !”’ 


But he passed by it on a later day, “and recog 
nised it, though an altered form.” Its brightness 
and its delicate sensitiveness had fled, and it was 
seen— 

““Now standing forth, an offering to the blast, 
And buffeted at will by rain and storm.” 


And the poet rightly interpreted the coldness 

of its stoicism, which— 
“ Neither is its courage ror its choice, 
But its necessity in being old.” 

How altered, indeed, from the thing of beauty 
and of brightness that it was ! 

“The sunshine may not cheer it, nor the dew; 

It cannot help itself in its decay; 


Stiff in its members, withered, changed of hue, 
And, in my spleen, I smiled that it was grey.” 


And the interpretation of the parable, in beau- 
tiful often-quoted lines, ends the poem— 

















“T9 be a prodigal’s favourite—then, worse truth, 
A miser’s pensioner—behold our lot! 
O man, that from thy fair and shining youth 
Age might but take the things youth needed not!” 
Then Coleridge, heading his poem ‘‘ Youth and 
Age” with the very verse I have just written 
down—with what pathos, “too deep for tears,” 
does he address his vanished youth— 


“O the joys that came down, shower-like, 
Of friendship, love, and liberty, 
Ere I was old! 
Ere I was old? Ah! woful Ere, 
Which tells me, youth’s no longer here 


* 
So old Horace, freely translated by Frank 
Smedley, laments the vanishing years of fuller 
life and enjoyment— 
“Eheu! fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, 
Years hurry by, and are lost to me, lost to me!” 


Horace was, however, a regular old worldling, 
and to the worldling the breaking of the World’s 
Bank means the loss of everything. There is for 
him no life beyond the ebbing powers of this. 
Nevertheless, though 


“Old age hath yet bis honour and his toil;” 


though we may yet bear fruit in old age; 
though 
‘*Nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate;” 


though 
“The Gulf Stream of our youth may flow 


Into the Arctic regions of our lives, 
Where little else than life itself survives;”’ 


and though there is a hope beyond the grave, and 
noble work hereafter, we trust, to be done with 
fuller, unfailing powers—yet, for all this, it is 
true that— 


‘*Whatever Poet, Orator, or Sage 
May say of it, Old Age is still Old Age. 
It is the waning, not the crescent, moon; 
The dusk of evening, not the blaze of noon; 
It is not strength, but weakness ; not desire, 
But its surcease ; not the fierce heat of fire, 
The burning and consuming element, 
But that of ashes and of embers spent, 
In which some living sparks we still discern, 
Enough to warm, but not enough to burn.” 


How different the feebleness of age, aye, even 
the gravity of manhood, from the glory of 


““Youth’s bright summer day, 

When, rushing forth like untamed colt, the reckless 

truant boy 

Wandered through green woods all alone, a@ mighty 

heart of joy!” 

Now it is this possession, this grand capability 
of enjoyment, this “mighty heart of joy,” that 
is the prerogative of youth. The little prescient 
shadows which pass—as from pearly cloudlets melt- 
ing into the divine air—over the sunny meadows 
of youth, these do but enhance the sunshine— 
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“There was a time--sweet time of youthful felly! 
Fantastic woes | courted, feigned distress, 
Wooing the veiléd phantom, Melancholy, 
With passion, born, like Love, in ‘idleness.’” 
Yes, this time is familiar to the romance of 
youth. But this delicious melancholy is a part 
of its enjoyment, the outflow of the wanton zest 
of the gaiety of its heart! How different from 
the experience of the later years! Hear the same 
poet detailing this— 
“And I have lived to feign the smile of gladness 
When all within was cheerless, dark, and cold, 
When all earth’s joys seemed mockery and madness, 
And life more tedious than ‘a tale twice told!’” 


How should youth know aught of this? If 
any even real sorrow should take hold of its life, 
it cannot retain it for very long. No, the heart 
escapes presently from the iron clutch— 


“As the branch of a green osier, when a child would 
overcome it, 

Springs up freely from his clasping, and goes swinging 
in the sun.” 


But the young folk, being so glad, do not 
know the value of gladness. They do not rejoice 
and revel in the mere joy of being joyful. 

To feel always full of energy, always “ up to” 
everything; to rise in the morning refreshed and 
exultant, and hopeful of all; this is a happiness 
not fully appreciated—until it is lost ! 

No burden of care rolling back on the mind 
at first waking; no lassitude and infirmity of 
body ; no depression and heaviness of spirit ; 
no lifelong catalogue of regrets for powers mis- 
spent, and lost opportunities; unless, alas! the 
boy have already, by evil deed, and evil habit, 
begun to squander his portion of health and 
gladness. No melancholy looking back to— 


“ 


“Times when I remember to have been 
Joyful, and free from blame.” 


But besides all this energy of very being, when 
the top is first flung down, and has not yet settled 
to grave sleep, far less is beginning to totter and 
waggle towards its fall ; besides this, there is a joy 
of youth which young people seldom realise or 
regard.as such. The delight, I mean, not of their 
play only, but of their work. 

‘” How few young folk think of 
! 


“ Lessons ; 
these as other than vilesome and disagreeable 
It is the fault in some measure of the teacher, 
for not setting lessons in a proper light before 
them. 

For consider what a feast of learning, what a 
flow of soul is set before the young people in 
school-days. Look at the menu; the reading 
and study of the choicest minds of the world—-the 
poetry of Homer and Virgil; the lyric snatches 
of Horace; the magnificence of the drama ot 
schylus, Sophocles, Euripides; the unique 
wit of Aristophanes. Then the oratory of 
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Demosthenes and of Cicero ; the history of Herod- 
vtus, of Thucydides, of Tacitus; the philosophy 
of Plato and of Aristotle; the exquisite demon- 
strative processes of Euclid ; even of arithmetic ; 
puzzle after puzzle, and problem after problem 
unfolding, with the interest (if the teacher be 
interested and interesting) of seeing all through 
the ‘““why” and the “ wherefore,” the “how it is 
done.” 

For what sufficient reason is it that the most 
splendid works of the human intellect should be 
all classed together as “lessons,” and regarded 
as an unredeemed bore ? 

Young folk love song and story ; why should 
the splendour of these works of imagination, the 
interest of these old-world tales, find in their 
imagination, in their interest, no response ¢ 

Never again in life, in all probability, will they 
have the chance of revelling in this feast of glory 
and of beauty. Other very different work and 
different studies will take the place of the studies 
of school-days. Other and most prosaic company 
will press upon tie hours, when, O student, you 
rise for the last time from the company of the 
great, the mighty, and the wise of old! Swift- 
footed Achilles, and brave Hector ; Agamemnon, 
king of men; cloud-compelling Jove; august 
Juno, and Mars the breaker of chariots ; divine 
Helen— 

“The face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ;’’ 


—these you leave behind, as you rise and for ever 
leave that familiar desk, 

And the sorrows of Prometheus, and the cruelty 
of Clytemnestra; and proud C£dipus, majestic 
in his blindness ; und Alcestis the faithful, as, 
about to die for him she loved, 


“She laid her down upon the bed, 
And nestling to him, kissed his weary head.”’ 


And Romulus and Remus fade away into 
shadow-land ; and brave Horatius, standing at 
the bridge— 


** Constant still in mind, 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind.” 


And Cleeiia, and self-devoted Curtius, and 
Decius as great, and stern Brutus, and heroic 
Regulus—cll are gone. And Hannibal no more 
crosses the Alps for your delectation ; nor does 
Fabius Cunctator warily keep him at bay to do 
you pleasure. Alcibiades the splendid, Themis- 
tocles the astute; that grand resistless rush, at 
Marathon, of Miltiades ; Leonidas at bay with his 
three hundred ; and, summoned to lay down his 
arms, his superb laconism, “Come and_ take 
them!” the story of the death of Socrates and 
of the retreat of the Ten Thousand—all the old 
Greek fairy tales have passed from your life, and 
the meaningful myths that were barren of 


meaning in boyhood days; Demeter and Per- 
sephone, Aphrodite and Adonis :— 
“They have left the mountain places, 
Oreads wild, for other tryst: 
You shall see no sudden faces 
Strike a glory through the mist: 
Not a sound the silence thrills 
Of the everlasting hills.” 

Boyhood days are dead! And the freshness of 
the imagination, and the simplicity of the belief, 
and the entire uncritical enjoyment, went with 
them. 

“What ! have vou never read ‘ Undine ?’ I was 
asked when near thirty.—‘ No,’ I said, ‘ but wili 
you lend it to me now ?’—‘ It is of no use,’ was 
the reply. ‘ You are now too old to read it.” 

Consciously enjoy, then, the golden days of 
youth. Let the future tense alon>, so far as 
hope of enjoyment is concerned, ‘I am,” “I 
love,” “I enjoy ”—let these suffice. The “I 
shall be,” “I shall have,” these notes, that you 
love to prelude, may pass into silence, or sink into 
a wail. Melancholy are the meditations of the 
care-tossed man, contemplating the playground 
of his boyhood, peopled by others now— 

“Our hearts are dough, our heels are lead, 
Our topmost joys fall dull and dead, 
Like balls with no rebound! 
And often with a faded eye 
We look behind, and send a sigh 
Towards that merry ground. 
“Then be contented. Thou hast got 
The most of Heave.: in thy young lot: 
There’s sky-blue in thy cup! 
Thou’lt find thy manhood all too fast, 
Soon come, soon gone! And Age at last 
A sorry breaking up!” 

Yet, although much must go with Youth, 
all need not; and while we think of manhood’s 
losses, we are not unmindful of its possible gains. 
These, however, depend on the appreciation of 
youth’s responsibilities. A rightly used Youth, 
not abused, but shielded by the fear of God, will 
in great measure, enable the man to 

“Through the world’s sad day of life 
Still chant his morning song.” 

And as for the disenchantment, the dying out 
of the zynis fatuus illusions which draw the boy 
on, eager to attain the years to come, why, 
there is a meaning in it. Disenchantment, disil- 
lusion ; it is the weaning process; the forcing 
upon the once-reluctant heart of the creature, to 
whom life here seemed so delicious, the gieat 
sweet truth, that this is not our home ! Strangers 
and pilgrims here, with the Promised Land in 
the future. And, as we journey on, the oases 
become fewer, and the sands more wearisome to 
the feet. And this is the secret of that vague 
onward-looking, that constant anticipation, that 
restless “ progressive desire,” which distinguishes 


the man from the animal, and ever hints his 
immortal destiny. How should the grub be con- 
tent, having the germ of the Psyche within it ? 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SYLVIA MORETON’S PROBATION.” 


CHAPTER If, 
28. SCOTT and Miss Janet Scott, 
if you please, ma’am,” announced 
the neat country girl whom her 
mistress always spoke of as “ My 
parlour-maid.” 
Mrs, meet her 
visitors with a smile of unfeigned 
“My dear Mrs. Scott ! how remarkable! 
[had only just said to Miss Browne, ‘If you could 
but look in this afternoon, and make our little 
But how are you, and Mr. Scott? 
So glad dear Mary’s neuralgia is better. 





Grey rose to 


pleasure. 


circle complete !’ 
So sorry, 
Janet—all my young people are out to-day; they 
will be disappointed. Not that chair, pray—such a 
draught there always when we have the wind in 
the east ; here, by Miss Marsden. Thank you, Miss 
Elizabeth; you are so thoughtful,” and Mrs. Grey 
stopped at last, breast less. 

Miss Browne, the }lisses Marsden, and a severe- 
looking lady — Mrs. Ashby, the doctor’s wife — 
rustled, and made the usual polite inquiries, then 
irrepressible Mrs. Grey plunged at once into the 
important subject whose discussion had been mo- 
mentarily interrupted, 

“It is really quite a little committee-meeting, 
isn’t it, Miss Marsden ? And the question is, sha/Z we 
call on Mrs. Cumnore ? None of us have been as yet, 
you know. We really couldn’t, until this mystery 
has been cleared up.” 

“Mystery ?” repeated Mrs. Scott, whilst Janet’s 
mischievous eyes twinkled with delighted amusement ; 
“T’ve been away four days, and have not heard a 
word of the town news. Pray tell me. Janet, love, 
would you call in for your papa’s newspaper? Mr. 
King has been so late in sending it. Mrs. Grey will 
excuse you.” 

“Oh, my dear, Janet need not leave. Perhaps I 
should not have used the word, but I always 
say what comes first, you know—sadly impulsive, 
I own. Mrs. Ashby, you are so accurate, will you 
tell Mrs. Scott ?” 

Mrs, Ashby cleared her throat, and began— 

“T consider, as a parish, we are most unfortunate. 
If our clergyman were a widower, it could hardly be 
worse—Mrs. Ogden visiting no one, and not rousing 
herself to take any interest in social matters.” 

Now this was heresy, even if poor Mrs. Ogden had 
heen misguided enough not to send for Dr. Ashby 
when the children had the measles. Miss Elizabeth 
Marsden must come to the rescue. 

“ But Mr. Ogden has called; I saw him leave Mrs. 
Cumnore’s house when I was paying our weekly bill 
at Jones’ on Saturday, and 

“ Certainly, Miss Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Ashby, with 
some sharpness ; “I don’t deny that ; but what details 
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Mrs. Grey rose to meet her visitors.’ 


can we ever gather from a gentleman? And on the 
point in question he had not an idea, though Miss 
Browne had been kind enough to call in on Friday, 
and tell Mrs. Ogden the current report, so that he 
might be prepared to clear it up satisfactorily, one 
way or the other. The only thing he seems to have 
noticed was that there was a riding-whip in the hall, 
for he took it from the stand in mistake for his 
umbrella ; but that proves nothing ; it might have 
belonged to the late Mr. Cumnore, and st 

“But what is it?” asked Mrs. Scott, imploringly ; 
“T feel quite bewildered.” 

“ And no wonder,” interposed Miss Marsden, whose 





impatient movements had been for a long time ob- 
served by her sister, “no wonder; it is much ado 
about nothing, Mrs. Scott. What does it matter if 
Mrs. Cumnore has one lodger or twenty, if her house 
is but large enough for them ?—Come, Elizabeth, we 
are really taking up too much of Mrs. Grey’s valuable 
time—pray excuse us. Good afternoon.” 

“T will follow you in a few minutes,” said her 
sister, mildly, for she did certainly like to know a 
little of her neighbours, as she said, and had noticed 
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(though this fact she would not have mentioned for 
the world) that Sophia did not often check her for 
gossiping propensities till she had come to the end of 
her little narratives; “I have not yet asked Mrs. 
Grey for the new knitting pattern I wanted.” 

A certain air of restraint left with Miss Marsden, 
and the ladies all drew nearer to the cosy fire, which 
Mrs. Grey briskly stirred. 

“ Really,” said Miss Elizabeth, “it would be very 
nice if Mrs. Cumnore proves to be someone we can 
visit; I liked her face in church—it is kindly and 
bright. If the young man who sat with her in the 
pew is her lodger (she told Mr. Ogden she had no 
family), and is to be the new clerk at the Bank, as 
Mr. Jones fancies, how odd it is he should have 
broken his arm ; I never heard of a clerk doing that, 
you know.” 

“Nonsense, my dear,” said Mrs, Ashby, with a 
little contempt ; “in this age of bicycles, it is as easy 
for a clerk to have a broken arm as a hunting 
squire !” 

“Ah, I never thought of a bicycle,” murmured 
Miss Elizabeth. 

“OF course, I know it is a shocking thing to be 
badly off, but still it doesn’t seem to me positively 
criminal to board and lodge a respectable young 
man,” suggested Janet. 














“* Whatever is the matter?’ inquired Janet.” ». 634 


A pitying smile came over the faces of the party, 
and Mrs, Ashby remarked, “Ah, Janet, when you 
are older you will understand how many pleasures 
we forego for the sake of you young people. We are 
obliged to be very careful what friendships we form; 
and without presumption, I think I may say, Mrs, 
Grey, that your pleasant drawing-room now contains 
the leaders and representatives of public opinion in 
Milltown !” 

“Very true,” said Mrs, Scott, with a reproving 
glance at Janet, who didn’t look by any means con- 
vinced. “It is a most difficult case ; could we learn 
anything from Mr. Simons—any particulars about 
his new clerk, I mean?” 

‘My dear Mrs. Scott, I have tried. He is the most 
reserved person I ever met ; and, as he is a bachelor, 
it would not have been quite proper, of course, for 
me to appear inquisitive,” concluded Miss Browne 
demurely. 

Janet had a violent fit of coughing, and when she 
emerged from her handkerchief, said, ‘“‘ Would it be 
possible for someone to call on Mrs, Cumnore, and 
ask for a subscription to one of the town charities ? 
There couldn't be anything compromising in that, 
eould there ?” 

“Why, Janet, how nice it is to be so clever! I 
should never have thought of that; it’s a splendid 
idea,” said Mrs. Grey. 

Even Mrs. Ashby considered it feasible. 

“Now, what charity shall it be?” asked Mrs. 
Grey. 

“The Blanket Club, I would suggest,” said Mrs. 
Scott. “It is really very useful, this long, trying 
winter.” 

“Your daughter Mary collects for that, I think, 
Mrs. Scott ?” said Mrs. Ashby. 

“T’m afraid Mary’s neuralgia would prevent her 
from going,” rejoined her mother. 

“Til go, mother,” said Janet. “It will be great 
fun—I mean, I’ll be pleased to undertake it, for the 
sake of the poor, shivering, blanketless people.” 

“Janet, dear!” whispered Miss Elizabeth, re- 
proachfully. 

“Tdoso hate humbug!” muttered Janet. “ But 
how much is the usual subscription, if Mrs. Cumnore 
asks me, mother?” she went on. 

“Well, my dear, you must be guided by cireum- 
stances ; if there is an air of—of 





“Genteel reduction,” suggested Janet, “then I 
must not go beyond half a crown, but if there is 
afternoon tea and general prosperity, | may hope for 
five shillings, mayn’t I? Now, mother, Ill promise 
to behave very prettily, and bring you all informa- 
tion. Good-bye; I only wish I had Mary’s eol- 
lecting bag ; just carrying it would make me steady 
and proper, L’m sure !” 

So Janet started on her errand, but not before she 
had received many injunctions from Mrs. Ashby, 
whom she particularly disliked. She had to make her 
walk longer, inquiring about the newspaper, and the 
dull February afternoon was closing in when she at 














Jast stood at Mrs. Cumnore’s door, and was ushered 
through the dimly lighted hall into a large warm 
room. A lady sitting by a table covered with crewel- 
work, letters, and magazines in pleasing confusion, 
rose from her very easy chair, first straightening her 
cap, Which had certainly slipped a little. 

“Miss Scott! I am so glad to see you! It is quite 
a kindness to come out such a cheerless day, and 
Iwas getting a little sleepy over my story,” she 
said, with an amused glance at a tempting-looking 
volume which had fallen at her feet. 

Janet, like a true book-lover, hastily picked it up, 
and smoothed the crumpled leaves. 

“T hope you like Milltown,” she inquired, when 
the weather topic was exhausted. 

“T think I shall like it in time. I have always 
heard of it as a very sociable little place, and no 
doubt my neighbours will make their appearance 
with the sunshine. I hope so, at least, for I shouldn't 
like a lonely life in this large house, and quite dread 
the time when my nephew will be leaving me.” 
(“There! it’s a nephew!” thought Janet.) “So, 
though it sounds unkind, I was almost sorry to see 
him go out this afternoon without his sling.” 

“He must have been thrown from his bieyele with 
great violence,” said Janet demurely. 

“ Bieyele !” exclaimed Mrs. Cumnore ; “ but that 
is Just like my conceit in supposing everyone must 
know of his bravery,” and, pleased with Janet’s bright, 
interested face, she went on: “My nephew is a 
sailor, and on the homeward voyage there was a 
dreadful storm in the Bay of Biscay, and a man 
was washed overboard, Frank jumped in after him, 
struck his left arm against something, but managed 
to seize the poor fellow, and kept hold of him till the 
ship’s boat picked them up. His arm was dreadfully 
crushed and bruised. He had a great deal of fever, 
and, as soon as he got ashore, came to me to be 
nursed. I am very proud of my boy, Miss Scott!” 

“T am sure you must be,” said Janet earnestly. 
“You will like some tea after your walk,” said 
Mrs. Cumnore, ringing for it. 

“Tea ! a five-shilling subseription,” thought Janet. 
“Oh, dear! how I should hate to collect money like 
Mary ; how does she put it?” then, turning to Mrs, 
Cumnore, who was clearing the disorded little tea- 
table, she said, in such an altered and formal tone 
that it did not seem to beiong to her—‘“ I have called 
this afternoon to ask you for a subscription towards 
the Milltown Blanket Club.” 

Mrs. Cumnore looked up quickly, and tried to 
conceal a slight smile of amusement at poor Janet's 
embarrassed face. “ I certainly ought to subseribe to 
that,” she said pleasantly; “I’m the most chilly of 
mortals, and as fond of the fire as my kitten. Is 
there much distress here just now ? and do you give 
the blankets, or only lend them ?” 

“T—I really don’t know,” stammered Janet. “ Oh, 
I’m dreadfully sorry; if only my sister Mary were 
here, she could tell you everything about it.” 

“It is good of you to take some of your sister's 
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work, my dear. Iam pleased to give five shillings 
to such an advocate for warmth, which is almost the 
same as being a warm advocate,” said Mrs. Cumnore, 
with a merry little laugh. “And now, 1’m going to 
ask a favour of you. As you see, my book-shelves 
are empty, and none of my pretty things put in the 
cabinets yet. Poor Frank’s arm prevents him from 
doing much ; would you help me arrange them some 
morning ? I should be so grateful. I noticed you 
had a tender feeling for books.” 

“T should enjoy it very much indeed,” said Janet, 
brightening up. “I like nothing better than arran- 
ging and putting books away. When shall I come?” 

“ Would to-morrow morning, about eleven, be con- 
venient ?” 

“Oh, quite,” said Janet. “I’ve very few duties 
at home. Mary does them all so much better.” 

After a little more chat, in the course of which she 
heard that Mrs. Cumnore had that afternoon had a 
call from Miss Marsden, Janet left, delighted with 
her new acquaintance. She hurried home, composing 
a description of the afternoon for the weekly letter 
to her brother Tom, who was generally favoured 
with at least three closely written sheets. Mr. 
Seott’s was one of those substantial, old-fashioned 
houses which seem to belong by established usage 
to the principal solicitor in our country towns, 
There were a few fine old trees in the court-yard. 
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Mrs. Scott would have liked them all cut down. 
“They obstructed the view.” Janet was late; she 
rushed breathlessly into the hall, took off her hat, 
jacket, and furs, calling through the open dining- 
room door, “The Milltown ladies can call in shoals 
to-morrow, mother ; he isn’t a lodger, but a nephew, 
and his arm was broken by a marline-spike or some- 
thing.” 

“ Janet, Janet!” eried out Mary Scott, in a sub- 
dued tone of horror. 

‘““ Whatever is the matter 
tonished to see her sister quite red with excitement ; 
but she soon found the explanation, for, sitting by 
Mrs. Scott at the comfortable tea-table, was a young 
man, with crisp, curling brown hair, and eyes which 
were startlingly like Mrs, Cumnore’s in their amused 
sparkle. Mrs. Scott could not speak; she had been 
dreading something of the kind ever since her hus- 
band had asked Frank to stay——careless, thoughtless 
man. 

Mr. Scott was quick to detect the humour of the 
situation, and introduced his daughter to Mr. Frank 
Trevor, adding, “ You would suppose Janet had come 
straight from the nursery, but really she was at board- 
ing-school, and has been home some time. Sit down 
here, Janet; you deserve only the thickest slice of 
schoolroom bread and butter !” 

Poor Janet! Frank was very merciful, and at 
once began to ask Mr. Scott some leading questions 
about the fishing interest of the town. Tea finished, 
he said he must leave, as he had letters to write 
before the evening post. He could not resist say- 
ing to Janet in a low voice at parting, “It really 
wasn’t a marline-spike.” 

“Well, Janet,” began Mrs. Scott, as the hall door 
elosed. 

“Now, my dear, don’t scold the poor child too 
much; she is mortified enough, I can see,” said her 
father kindly, putting his hand on Janet's shoulder. 
“Tt is really partly your own fault; if you wanted in- 
formation, why didn’t you come tome? Janet, it’s 


?” inquired Janet, as- 


a lesson to you not to be mixed up in gossip. Now 
go and smooth that untidy hair, and come into the 
study to copy some letters.” 

But Janet was not to escape so easily. Mrs. Scott 
was dreadfully annoyed, and administered a severe 
scolding. If she could have heard Mrs. Cumnore’s 
hearty laugh over her nephew’s account, she would 
have been comforted; with the help of a few re- 
marks made by Miss Marsden in the course of 
conversation that afternoon, she was able to form a 
pretty clear idea of the case, and thoroughly en- 
joyed it all. 

“T was really sorry for the poor little girl, aunt,” 
said Frank ; “she went red and white, and never 
once lifted her eyes from her plate. I hope she’ll 
come to-morrow. It was rather horrid of me to 
say anything about the marline-spike,” and Frank 
laughed again. 

“She ’ll come if she is the sensible girl I think 
her,” returned his aunt, 


CHAPTER ITI, 

Mrs. CUMNORE was quite right in her estimate of 
Janet. The invitation was repeated at the break. 
fast-table, and Mrs. Scott and Mary at once said she 
must not go-—it would be too awkward ; and Mrs, 
Scott suggested that she should write and say a 
severe cold prevented her from leaving the house, 
adding, “I’ve certainly heard you use your hand. 
kerchief freely.” 

But Janet said firmly, “No, mother, I won’t tell 
any fibs, and must go.” 

“Really, Janet, how can you speak so—fibs !” 
said Mary, straightening herself and the bread- 
treneher. 

“Don’t think I want to go,” said Janet. “I'd 
rather be anywhere—at the bottom of the Bay of 
Biscay even. But I must tell Mrs. Cumnore how 
sorry I am—not so much, I hope, because Mr. Trevor 
heard what I said, as for being so mean as to call for 
that wretched subscription. She can never like me 
again, of course, and she was so kind, and—and 
pleasant.” 

“Janet is right this time,” said Mr. Scott; “she 
must go, and take more care of a small and trouble- 
some member.” 

“Tt is against my wish,” said Mrs. Scott severely, 
“T hope, Janet, you won’t think it necessary to 
repeat all the conversation at Mrs. Grey’s.” 

“No, mother; it was my own fault, I know. I 
shan’t forget that.” 

So just as the old town clock struck eleven, 
Janet stood with fluttering heart at Mrs. Cumnore’s 
door, That lady herself opened it. 

“T saw you from the window, and would not keep 
you waiting in the cold whilst Rebecca puts down 
her last load of books. Come to my room, and take 
off your hat.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Cumnore,” said Janet, “please don’t 
dislike me very much!” and two wistful grey eyes, 
with rather red and swollen eyelids, looked im- 
ploringly into hers. 

“My dear child, think no more about it,” she 
replied, kissing the fresh, trembling lips. “ It isn’t 
half such a serious thing as the fall in the Turk- 
ish Bonds that Frank went to consult your 
father about. I’ve lived in a little country town 
before. Now, we have a very busy morning before 
us, and must begin work directly. Let me tie this 
apron over your pretty dress; books are always 
dusty. Rebecca and cook have been emptying the 
boxes and chests, and will have mixed the volumes 
dreadfully, [’m afraid ” 

There certainly was a confusion. Mrs. Cummnore 
sat down in despair at the sight, and Janet could 


? 


not help laughing, but at once set to work, poor 
Rebecca standing helplessly by, waiting for diree- 


tions. 

“These ‘Spectators’ and ‘ Milton’s Prose Works’ 
will go on the high top shelf, won’t they ?” she 
asked. 

“Dear me, how they must have despised some of 
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their neighbours!” said Mrs. Cumnore, looking at 
the modern novels that Janet was unceremoniously 
clearing away. ‘“ Yes, please; the rest of those 
heavier volumes on the upper shelf. Why, you are 
banishing my favourite ‘Dutch Repubiic ;’ pray let 
that, at any rate, be within easy reach. William 
the Silent is my hero.” 

“He ought to be my model,” said poor Janet, 
blushing. 

“ Now give me that pile of books, please, Rebecca 
—those red books on the chair.” 

“What a beautiful edition of Thackeray ! 
are these volumes to go?” 

“Well, dear, I don’t seem to have so much time 
for them now, but Frank enjoys them, so give them 
a comfortable place.” 

Janet had a delightful morning, and Mrs. Cumnore 
left her sitting on the top of the steps, dipping into 
one of the brightly bound volumes. There Frank 
found her when he came with a summons to lunch, 
and she was so engrossed, that at the sight of him 


Where 


the “Small House at Allington” tumbled down 
with a crash. After lunch—whiech Mrs. Cumnore 


must certainly have arranged for Janet’s enjoyment, 





“THE 


QUIVER” 


QUESTIONS. 

91. What tribe of the Canaanites did Ahab follow 
in his idolatrous worship ? 

92. What prophet in the days of Ahab was slain 
by a lion ? 

93. What city of Syria did Ahab desire to take, 
and was slain in the attempt ? 

94. By what false prophet was Ahab persuaded to 
go and fight at Ramoth-Gilead ? 

95. Quote a passage which shows that God re- 
vealed His will to man, that man might be aided 
in his obedience and service to God. 

96. Mention a text from each of the books of the 
prophets to show that each writer was inspired by 
God. 

97. In what words does Eliphaz the Temanite set 
forth the perfect holiness and purity of God? 

98. What Queen is mentioned in the Bible as 
“That wicked woman ” ? 

99. Quote a passage in the New Testament which 
states that a blessing follows the reading of God’s 
Word. 

100. What prophet prevented the children of Israel 
from retaining as slaves a large number of women 
and children belonging to the tribe of Judah ? 


“THE QUIVER” 





Bisite CLASS. 


there were so many of the sweet dishes that girls 
love—Frank helped the ladies in setting out the 
china and other foreign curiosities, 
wonderful reminiscences of places and people sug- 


giving many 
gested by them, and there was a great deal of merry 
laughter as the work progressed. 

“Now the Milltown ladies may call in shoals, 

aunt,” said Frank with gravity, as they at last stood 
and looked at their work. 
“A quarter to three; it can’t be 
I must hurry home directly.—Oh! what an 
afternoon Mrs. Cumnore will have,” she thought, as 
she met one after another of the Milltown ladies, all 
wearing their best bonnets, and wending their way 
to Burnley Street. 

“ Miss Elizabeth has been in this morning, Janet,” 
said Mrs. Scott, when her daughter reached home, 
“and told us her sister found Mrs. Cumnore a very 
pleasant, sensible woman. 
tinued feelingly, ‘that I think it was very unfriendly 
of Miss Marsden not to let us know that she was 
going to call on Mrs. Cumnore at once when she left 


Janet started. 
so late! 


I must say,” she con- 


us at Mrs, Grey’s yesterday.” 
(To be continued.) 


BIBLE CLASS. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 561. 

81. It was one of the small tributary streams 
which ran into the river Jordan Mount 
Ephraim. (1 Kings xvii. 3.) 

82. The prophet Elijah. (1 Kings xix. 15.) 

83. St. Paul in his Epistle to the Corinthians. 
(2 Cor. iii. 13.) 

84. To the tribe of Asher by Moses. (Deut. xxviii. 
25.) 

85. St. Paul says: “The Spirit itself maketh in- 
tercession for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered.” (Rom. viii. 26.) 

86. The priest Mattan. (2 Kings xi. 18.) 

87. The Church of Thyatira. (Rev. ii. 18, 19.) 

88. The Epistle to the Romans, which, we are 
told, was to Rome by a servant named 
Phoebe. (Rom. xvi. 1.) 

89. The prophet Habakkuk. (Hab. ii. 4.) 

90. By St. Paul in 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17, where he 
says, “All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 


near to 


carried 


and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness : that the man 
of God may be perfect, throughly furnished unto 
all good works.” And again, by the same Apostle, 
in Heb, i. 1, and by St. Peter in 2 Peter i. 2], 
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SHORT 
THE KINDLY FRUITS OF THE EARTH. 


\ E love the 
yellow 
cornfields nod- 
ding so cheerily 
to the breeze, 
crowning — old 
England with 
glory, lying low 
at last among 
poppies and 
cornflowers— 





“Four months’ 
sunshine bound 


. 


in sheaves! 





The voices of 
the reapers, the 
laugh of gleaning children, echo from field to field 
across the August-gold of earth : standing by fruit- 
laden hedges we view the sun-kissed furrows and 
behold them yielding up their ripened wealth to the 
patient hand of the husbandman. So shall we, who 
bear the heavenly seed, break forth at last into the 
harvest-song that knows no ending, when we see 
unvisioned fruit of labour, tears, and prayers, and 
when lowly valleys, scarce noticed now, shall be 
thick with living corn. God is giving the increase * 
wherever we have toiled in His name: wait 
patiently for Him, owning that if for a season He 
seem to withhold a blessing, our Father is Himself 
our store of riches, comfort, hope. 





““Within a hallowed acre 
He sows yet another grain,” 

when our dead are buried from our sight, and we 
speak of them as lost. Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die to mortal eyes, this shining 
autumn-splendour could not wake the hymn of 
praise! And since God has quickened the fallen 
grain and given it a body of light and strength, 
can we not leave our cherished ones to the Lord, 
who worketh wonders ? Sown in dishonour, raised 
in glory—sown in weakness, raised in power—they 
with us shall joy before Him at the everlasting 
Morn, when the harvest is the end of the world, and 
the reapers are the angels, 


HONOURING OUR GOD. 
Jeremy Taylor reminds us that by craving and 
receiving blessings, by waiting in “ Expectation 


5) 


Corner,” we honour our God and our souls likewise. 
A backwardness to pray is a certain argument of 
spiritual weakness. Not that we should esteem it 
virtue to prolong our petitions to a wearying length, 
like a good man who entertained a young minister, 
and, having spent the evening in devotion, proposed 
at eleven p.m, to pass a few more hours in spiritual 


ARROWS. 


exercise. This he firmly believed to be a test of the 
young candidate’s religion, and accepted his acqui- 
escence as a proof of his fervour, whereas in reality 
it evidenced far more plainly his physical stamina, 
There are many of God’s servants who at times can 
do little more than lay their very se/ves at the feet 
of the Lord, casting the care, the heart-ache before 
Him in the heavenward look, the appealing cry, 
Whether prayers be long or brief, silent or eloquent, 
“They never sought in vain 
That sought the Lord aright.” 

A struggling couple in America had been com. 
pelled to borrow capital from a bank, for which 
a friend stood surety. Troubles came upon them, 
and all their tireless efforts to reduce the debt 
seemed vain. About this time it was laid 
upon the hearts of friends in England, who had 
heard of their struggles, but never given them 
previous pecuniary aid, to forward them a sum of 
money asa free gift, and there came a letter full of 
touching testimony to the merey of the Lord. “ There 
was none to help us; the dread was on us that our 
friend who had been surety would lose his money. You 
knew nothing of it, only we tried hard, and pleaded 
with God, who saw our trouble. Then came the 
surprise of your unexpected gift, paying the bank in 
full, and leaving some dollars over.” For the Lord 
understands the pressure of every burden His ser- 
vants are bearing, and, sooner or later, they shall 
assuredly behold the light of His gracious answer 
touch the waiting altar of their prayer. 





THE REV. MARK GUY PEARSE. 
(From a Photograph by F. Snary, Bristol.) 
“THE GOSPEL OF THE GOLDEN RULE.” 


Of the subject of our portrait it may be said, 
without attempt at flattering compliment-- 
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“Skilful alike with tongue and pen, 
Hie preached to all men everywhere 
The new commandment given to men.” 


The Gospel of love is the creed of the Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse, of whose pulpit eloquence and contribu- 
tions to literature not only our Wesleyan friends, 
but all who own the Master’s name, are justly proud. 
His acquaintance with human nature, his sympathy 
with the hearts of men, his familiarity with rugged, 
honest Cornwall, and, above all, his passionate zeal 
for his Lord, combine to clothe Mr. Pearse’s words 
with interest ; no polemical, mechanical style is his, 
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reached his home, “a six-mile walk, a view like 
that, and a gocd time with my blessed Master, is 
physic sure enough for body, soul, and spirit. That’s 
what I do a’most call a cure-all!” 


SUPPLE WILLOWS. 

“ Mothers, teachers,” exclaims an earnest writer, 
“no willow is more supple in your hands than is a 
child ; how are you bending it?” “It is sad that 
women of twenty and upwards should be so lament 
ably deficient,” says a worker in a training institute. 

















THE ENGLISH 


as our own readers know ; he believes in the religion 
of a holy life, and strives that to his fellow-pilgrims 
the strong and sinless Arm shall be a tender reality. 
To show his love for nature we give his description 
of Dan’el Quorm’s “ temple” among the rocks, where 
he came when he wanted to “ get right away alone 
with the Lord for something particular.” “It was a 
cave, not deep, but high and rounded ; the floor was 
of the whitest sand, decked here and there with a 
spray of sea-weed, The walls, shining with the 
moisture, looked like polished pillars. The roof was 
fretted into curious pendants and projections, and 
strangely dyed, for a copper vein ran in the rock, 
and this, acted upon by the salt water, had stained 
the roof with brilliant blues and greens of exquisite 
beauty.” Here Dan’el stood in the low, arched 
entrance, looking on the towering cliffs and tossing 
sea, and pleading God’s precious promises in the 
rock. “There,” said our author's hero, when he 








GIRLS’ “‘ GARTEN,” 


What can be done to render the training of childhood 
and girlhood more efficacious and thorough ? Just as 
the Kindergarten system has brought smiles and 
singing where tears once dropped over slate and horn 
book, so the “English Girls’ Garten,” founded on 
American principles, is trying hard to fashion our 


5) 


future womankind into deft little maidens, such as 
the mistresses of the present day sigh fer too often 
in vain. “I never heerd tell of that before!” is 
the exclamation sometimes, with puzzied, disap- 
proving look, when some lesson in neatness and order 
is administered to an adult incapable. “ Doesn't it 
eat just as good the other way ?” askeu one of the 
race when entreated to serve a dish with tidiness 
and taste. The “English Girls’ Garten” aims at 
taking hold of our girls in time, so that when con- 
jured later on to act as domestic helps they may not 
be able truthfully to declare, “I never heard of the 
likes of that!” By means of toy samples children 
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of all classes learn how to wash, bake, cook, light 
the fire, lay the table, sweep, ete. ‘The movement 
is spreading to Ireland, Scotland, the Isle of Man, 
and even to Italy; and surely if introduced into our 
workhouse schools, industrial training will not only 
prove far more successful, but render the children 
bright, intelligent, and full of healthy enjoyment. 














A CHANGE OF TEACHERS. 

Those experienced in Sunday-school work know 
something of the difficulties and heart-burnings asso- 
ciated with changing teachers, and how often young 
people are lost to the school because “ Teacher” has 
gone away, or taken a partner in life and therefore 
cannot come. The latter excuse, though often valid 
enough, is not invariably a substantial apology for 
giving up connection with the school. Where home 
duties permit, it has been found an excellent plan for 
husband and wife to divide a class, one taking it in 
the morning, the other in the afternoon. Thus both 
get to know the children, and an all-round interest 
is established which is certain to bear blest and holy 
fruit. But where this cannot be arranged, an 
occasional address or even a friendly visit can surely 
be managed by those who were formerly so intimate 
with the scholars ; the sight of favourite faces does 
the children good, and intercourse with scenes of 
familiar work is a wholesome experience likewise for 
the teachers, as those of us can testify who have 
received the welcome of bright eyes, and listened to 
excited accounts of how our old scholars are getting 
on. In changing teachers, some regard should be 
had to the predilections of the young folks them- 
selves ; it is unavoidable sometimes, but rather hard 
on the scholars, to bring a sombre-spirited friend 


face to face with eager, energetic life, always ready 
to be up and doing. It may be argued that to let 
the scholars choose is giving them too much licence, 
but we cannot help thinking their objections and 
wishes are in this matter entitled to some considera- 
tion, wisely and judiciously vouchsafed. Against 
the judgment of some, it was decided in a 
school to let a Bible-class select its new 
leader. They chose one of themselves—a 
bright, clever girl in her teens, and many 
a heart foresaw a lamentable end to that 
class. But its interest grew and widened ; 
its members were aided and impressed ; 
its young teacher glowed with love and 
zeal ; she is now, in riper years, well known 
as one of England’s foremost Sunday- 
school workers, leading still a most sue- 
cessful class. Young folks, as a rule, are 
quick discerners of character. While 
superior wills are deciding as to their 
instructors, let the hearts and desires of 
the scholars in such measure as is possible 
be consulted too, 


WINDOW GARDENING. 

Individuals of the Gradgrind type are 
not likely to read THE QUIVER, so we 
may safely record our pleasure in hearing 
of the Window Gardening Society in 
connection with the Bayswater French 
Protestant Mission. It numbers more 
than one hundred members, young and 
old, and it seems to us almost a necessity, 
as we reflect on the natural inclination for things 
bright and beautiful, characterising the foreigner 
perhaps even more than the average English- 
man. We note that tne gardener supplying the 
bulbs, having found out they were for charity, 
“takes the liberty to put in a hundred more 
than ordered.” “It is not much,” he says—"as 
much as I can.” What about the bulbs, the seeds, 
the slips, the cuttings of which there are enough and 
to spare season by season in the grounds of many an 
English home? Let those who have opportunity to 
render these offerings in plenty think of some of our 
metropolitan missions, many of which have taken 
up the effort to encourage window-gardening among 
the poor. It is wonderful to see what the heart’s 
love for flowers will accomplish sometimes with a 
narrow space of soil, deriving not only harmless and 
unceasing pleasure, but unconsciously purifying the 
natural and moral air, and diffusing around the 
whisper of the Saviour’s protecting and providing 
care—set for ever in the bosom of the blossoms, “as 
in a temple shrine.” 


A PENNY AN HOUR. 
This was the payment that Miss Macpherson and 


her sister were able to give, when, twenty years ago, 
they were constrained by the appalling privations 
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round Bethnal Green to organise sewing-classes for 
For some time the rate of pay has 


poor women, 
been sixpence for the three hours; the clothes are 
used for the young emigrants to Canada, words of 
Christian cheer resound through the room, and as the 
widows ply their needles, they listen to sweet Gospel 
hymns. Sometimes a little treat is arranged for the 
workers, as when a lady spared her servants and 
sent a sovereign for the purpose of arranging a fes- 
tive tea with meat sandwiches. She wrote after- 
wards, “‘ They realised for the first time in their 
lives the abject poverty of some of their fellow- 
creatures ; it has stirred their hearts, and I trust it 
will be no passing impression.” 
poor women for the sixpence thus earned and for 
the sympathy of Christian visitors, who endeavour 
to carry help and sympathy to the homes of the 
widows in their affliction. One old lady, who could 
just manage to sew two yards of serge from early 
morning to late at night for a workshop paying 
sevenpence a yard, was concerned for an aged neigh- 
bour, to whom she read “a nice easy book about 
Adam and Eve” (the “ Peep of Day”). Very clean 
though feeble are some of these pilgrims nearing 
their journey’s end. “ Why, Mrs. 
, you have had your room 


Thankful are these 
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More than four thou- 
sand of these young travellers are now settled in 
Canada, but the Far West has room for many more. 
The following is from a once deserted little one, who 
had no friend or relative in the world: “Santa Claus 
was very good to me this year, as he filled my stock- 
ing full of good things. third 
class at school, and I go to Sunday-school every 


magistrates’ recommendation. 


I am in the senior 
Sunday.” A girl, deserted by her father when only 
“It is nice out here in the 
summer, when the prairie is covered with lovely wild- 


six years old, writes : 


flowers ; we can see a great distance, over into Mani- 
toba and Minnesota. Now we have a very good 
school, to which I go every day.” “I am getting so 
stout; I get plenty of good beef and new milk; I 
would not come back to England for anything,’ 
writes a lad from Rockside, Ontario; and Charlie’s 
master adds, ‘It is our aim to train him so that he 
will be a useful member of society, wherever his lot 


may be cast.” 


IN VALENCIA ISLAND. 
Here, on the western coast of Kerry. has existed 
for fourteen years one of the only two village hos- 





whitewashed and papered; where : = 
did you get to while it wasdone ?” = 
“Oh, I sat in a chair, inside a 
blanket.” This old lady is vastly 
particular about everything being 
clean, but still more anxious to 
do good to the landlady, who 
now sends her children to Sun- 
day-school, and though 
somewhat rough, says tenderly 
of her aged lodger, “ She do talk 
beautiful.” Another old woman 
of eighty-five explained that her 
angel had taught her to read. 
“Your angel! who is that?” 
“Why, Miss Macpherson, bless 
her dear heart.” Who shall doubt 
that the heart’s cry of the widow 
in her poverty reached the God 
of the widow, and echoed back 


who, 














in heavenly benediction to our 
friend and sister? 


AMONG STRAWBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES. 

“Nearly everywhere we go we are trampling on 
strawberries and raspberries,” writes one of the child- 
ren alluded to above, as arrayed in emigrant outfit 
sewing-classes. ‘‘ The mis- 
tress buys me lots of things. We fruit and 
preserves at every meal, and a nice feather-bed to 
lie on.” Many a little lonely life amid our teeming 
population has found a good, loving home of plenty, 


, 


by means of the widows 
have 


by means of Miss Macpherson’s emigration system ; 
the children are taken to a Canadian residence, where 
applications for them are accompanied by ministers’ or 





VALENCIA ISLAND HOSPITAL, 


pitals that bless the Emerald Isle. Like bright spots 
on the landscape, amid much that is depressing, 
shine out Ireland’s charities, supported even when 
trade is bad. This is more noteworthy in a district 
remote and wild even than in the heart of busy 
The need of the Valencia Island Hospital 
felt when we mention, that to reach the 
nearest infirmary the patient must cross the water 
But as 
wooden 


towns. 
will be 


and then be driven a considerable distance. 
hospital and convalescent home the little 
building has done valuable service, and now its pro- 


moters are making great efforts to replace it by a 
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more permanent structure. Some of us feel we owe 
to Ireland an offering of brotherly kindness and 
healing balm ; gratitude will not be lacking in this 
distant island to any who feel constrained to help in 
raising up this refuge for the afflicted. Times are 
bad, but the friends have already raised more than 
three hundred pounds, and Miss FitzGerald, “ Glan- 
leam,” Valencia Island, would gladly acknowledge 
further aid. 


THE RED HAND. 


Miss von Finkelstein, lecturing on the Holy Land 
as associated with the Scriptures, gives utterance to 
many a_ helpful and 
suggestive the ght that 
may well be stored in 
our memories for use in 
daily life. She speaks 
of the sign of the Hand 
on the Jewish stores 
and cornbins, signifying 
the belicf of the people 
that nothing can pros- 
per or sueceed unless it 
be entrusted to the care 
of God. In many cases 
this sign of the red Hand 
—the blood-stained sign 
—may have grown to 
be mere superstition, 
but there is something 
strangely sweet and 
solemn in the chant of 
the housewife as she 
entreats that the hand 
of the Lord may rest 
on her and hers, and 
sanctify her property. 
The common receptacles 
of grain are marked with 
this sign—not too small 
or mean are the house- 
hold stores to be be- 
neath the protection of 
the King of Israel. 
We English Christians are not too far advanced 
to be taught a lesson here—matters of life and 
death, important changes and _ insurmountable 
difficulties are brought to God, for we cannot deal 
with such ourselves ; but would it not assist our 
daily task if the worrying minutiz were trustfully 
commended to Him, if we realised that He is well 
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aware when the common, necessary supplies are 
running low, and when little, aching, hourly cares 
associated with domestic concerns seem gradually 
piled up around us? His hand, in reality, is just as 
much upon our household stores as on the sick-bed, 
where His presence becomes a fact to us; and He 
knows, too, when those stores are full and overtlow- 
ing, and when, perhaps, we could spare Him a 
little more of our abundance. Let our ery arise, like 
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that of His ancient people, that our homesteads and 
our possessions may be owned of Him; for “the 
hand of our God is upon all them for good that seek 
Him.” 

BY MOUNT AND STREAM. 

Peter Waldo, journeying through the vales of 
Piedmont, was used of God to awaken the religious 
life which took root in the persecuted, much-tried, 
and faithful Waldensian Churches. The traveller, 
with his tracts, was doing a wonderful work as he 
trod those paths of beauty—there, where Nature 
smiled, his little messengers, on wings of balm, were 

drawing pilgrim feet to 

Nature’s God. ‘“ When 
Iam at Rome,” say some, 
*T do as Rome does,” 
and occasionally _ this 
means that religious 
habits are left at home, 
and the girth of duty is 
widened deplorably to 
several holes. But it 
has truly been said, 
; “There is nothing a 
man can less afford to 
leave behind than his 
conscience.” Inconsist- 
ent manners of so-called 
Christian travellers are 
no example to those to 
whom the Master is as 
dear on the mountain 
or the wave as in Old 
England, and to such 
every fresh and de- 
lightful experience will 
be another opportunity 
of communion with Him 

and His. Let there be a 

place in the luggage for 

the text-card, the tract; 

like the Alpine flowers, 

scattered here and there 

in their beauty and 
purity, peace, love, and joy shall follow your footsteps 
as you diffuse the knowledge of the Redeemer. And 
where least expected, what a bond of sympathy shall 
be cemented with one and another where His name 
is owned ! An English gentleman was distributing 
tracts in a'‘boat on the Lake of Geneva, but, while 
cordially treated by others, he shrank from inter- 
course with a dark, stern traveller, whose looks were 
against him. At last love to Jesus overcame the 
Englishman’s prejudice, and a tract was courteously 
presented. A smile shone out of the traveller's face, 
and the giver was astonished by the brotherly greet- 
ing:—“ Sir, I wrote that tract. ‘ Now, therefore, we 
are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God,’.” 
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A RETU 


SHE charm of the golden trees, 
The glow of the autumn day, 
“7 And the garden walks with their 
murmring bees, 
Soothe all my cares away. 


My soul is sick of the strife 
Where pulses never are stilled ; 
3ut here, in the rest of a simple life, 
God’s promise is fulfilled. 


When the bramble bears its fruit, 
And mists creep over the lea, 

And soft as the sound of a distant flute 
The sheep-bells chime to me ; 
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When tie bracken turns to gold, 
And down in the winding lane 

A little bird sings me the songs of old 
Till youth comes back again ; 


Then trouble and pain depart, 
And comfort and peace draw near, 
And all the foes of a timorous heart 
Like phantoms disappear. 


And the autumn lands grow fair 
With a light that seems divine ; 
And the treasures I left in childhood 

there, 
Once more are wholly mine. 


SARAH DOUDNEY, 
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HELP AND SYMPATHY FOR WORKING GIRLS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE OUTDOOR BUSINESS GIRLS OF LONDON.” 





HEN 

I first 
heard of 
the Girls’ 
Friendly 
Soc iety, 
now more 
than eight 
years ago, 
[wasmuch 
interested 
in the 
** Outdoor 
Business 
Girls of 
London.” 
Cireum- 
stances 
had made 
me ac- 
quainted with several of them, and | had leisure 
to study their characters and mode of living, to 
see and hear much of their suffering, hard work, 
long hours, poor pay, and above all I was 
struck by their utter isolation and independence. 
They did just as they pleased after business 
hours. Nobody knew, and nobody cared. 

I ventured to write a short sketch from my 
own observation, and sent it to the editor of a 
well-known magazine. It was accepted, and after 
careful inquiries on the part of the editor, was 
published. One of the most immediate re- 
sults was an introduction to the president and 
founder of the Girls’ Friendly Society, and it 
was my great happiness to work with and for 
the Society for several years. 

During that time I became still more intimately 
acquainted with business girls, and more firmly 
convinced that of all the classes the Girls’ Friendly 
Society meant to assist, “members in business ” 
were most in need of a helping hand, and of 
friendly advice and guidance. But at the same 
time, the more I saw of business girls, the more 
difficult I found it to really “get at” them. Shy, 
sensitive, apparently cold, proud, and ungrateful, 
resenting the slightest semblance of interference, 
how was one to interest them in themselves ? 
how convince them that the Society had only 
their welfare and true happiness for its objeet ? 
Every associate will, I am sure, agree with me, 
that it is uphill work at jist, but once the ice is 
broken, matters become marvellously easy. 

In the first place, girls in business dislike being 
“preached to,” as they term the very first attempt 
at servous conversation on any subject ; in the next, 
they bitterly resent any interference after business 
hours. When times are good they work hard, 





dress well, and enjoy themselves, according to 
their ideas of enjoyment. When times are bad, 
and between seasons, they bear the penalty of 
their folly and improvidence with a kind of 
stoicai indifference; for unfortunately, many 
working women are both foolish and improvident, 
“There is nothing doing,” frequently sums up 
their condition, and for many girls I fear there 
is a great deal of mischief found during those 
enforced hours of idleness. Long days in a cold, 
cheerless garret, with fireless grate and empty 
cupboard ; longer nights, when “ for very cold 
they go to bed, and then for cold not sleep a 
wink ;” weary tramps through fog, and rain, and 
bitter cold, in search of employment: such is 
the life of thousands of girls in London and 
other great cities. 

At such times and under such circumstances, 
the temptations girls are subjected to who have 
neither home nor friends are well-nigh irresist- 
ible. There is at least brightness, and glitter, 
and life in the streets. There are shop-windows 
to be stared into, railway stations to be pro- 
menaded, chance acquaintances to be made, and 
all those things are frequently done as a means 
of escape from dreary lodgings and_ possibly 
scolding landladies. 

For such girls, knowing their wants, their ways, 
their isolation, and their temptation, I felt the 
Girls’ Friendly Society would prove a very haven 
of rest, and recreation rooms a city of refuge, a 
sort of sanctuary where friendless girls might fly 
to for warmth, comfort, safety, and counsel. I 
believed implicitly in the idea of lodges, where 
outdoor workers could learn what home, and 
kindness, and honesty meant, but I recognised 
then, and I recognise now, that the great 
difficulty is to make a successful beginning, to 
interest girls, to reassure them, to break down 
their pride and prejudice, and convince them 
that their welfare is the sole object of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society. 

But if it is hard to approach friendless girls who 
have so much to gain, how much more difficult it is 
to approach employers! They also look suspi- 
ciously at anything that threatens to interfere 
with their authority over their * hands,” just 
as the girls resent any interference with what 
they term their “rights.” Freedom from all 
restraint after working hours is very dear to them: 
they like to spend their time as they choose when 
they leave the shop, the factory, the oftice, or the 
work-room : long custom has made such liberty 
almost second nature, and employers have, I think, 
fully recognised and accepted the fact, especially 
as it saves them from all trouble and responsibility. 
In New York, Philadelphia, and other American 































cities, where hundreds of girlsare employed perhaps 
in one shop, they would laugh at the idea of their 
employer asking how they spent their evenings. 

In fact, so long as indoor girls get home at 
the proper time, are always punctual, keep their 
stock in order, and dispose of all the damaged 
goods, employers do not care to be troubled about 
them. Probably they have enough troubles of 
their own, and think that girls old enough to go 
out in the world and work are old enough 
to take care of themselves. Of course, there 
are exceptions to all rules; and though I have 
to consider the rule rather than the exception on 
this occasion, [ must say there ave employers who 
provide reasonable accommodation and rational 
amusement for the girls who find a temporary 
home with them. There are houses of business 
where there isa warm sitting-room, a piano, anda 
library, and, beyond all question, those luxuries 
are very much appreciated. There are also 
well-ventilated dining and sleeping rooms, good 
wholesome food, and a reasonable amount of 
time to consume it in; but, alas! girls in such 
houses are the favoured few, and even they re- 
quire a little change sometimes. 

Take a dozen of girls, varying from fourteen 
to twenty years of age, in a suburban draper’s 
shop. They work from eight in the morning till 
eight, sometimes nine, at night (Thursdays ex- 
cepted), and till eleven, or later, on Saturdays. 
What a dreary, monotonous life! How little 
change to sit for a few hours on Thursdays 
with the working companions of the whole 
week, to exchange confidences as to the fines in- 
flicted or the premiums made ; how narrow, how 
dull, how monotonous the life must become 
after a time! What is the use in going out if 
there’s no one to speak to? How impossible to 
go out at all in such weather as this’ Therefore 
girls get dull, heavy, stupid, unfit for work, and 
often really and dangerously ill. Girls or women 
who work all day want some recreation, change 
of scene, change of air, fresh faces, kindly voices, 
harmless mirth, and a little friendly sympathy. 
It does them good. 

A clever doctor said to me a little while ago 
about a dear friend, “‘ Doctoring and tonics are 
no use; what she wants is cheering up, some- 
thing to take her out of herself and interest 
her.” Now, that is exactly what business girls 
want. ‘ Take them out of themselves ;” interest, 
amuse, and if possible occupy them ; for, after all, 
change of occupation is the truest rest; they 
will go back to their work clearer in the head, 
lighter at heart, and give more satisfaction to 
their employers, and that, J think, is the surest 
way to interest employers in business members. I 
own it is not the very highest standpoint to 
take, but I think it is as well at all times to 
look at the actual facts, and fully realise them, 
and then try to make the best of them. 
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[am not sure that the presence of employers 
would be conducive to the enjoyment of girls 
during their hours of recreation, especially in 
Girls’ Friendly Society recreation rooms, where 
we want them to forget themselves, so to speak 
—to leave “the shop” behind them, and enjoy 
friendly, kindly social intercourse ; to make them 
think of home, if they have had a good one, or 
if not, to form an ideal for the future. 'There- 
fore I think recreation rooms should be gener- 
ously supported by employers who have indoor 
“hands,” while residential lodges should be more 
prominently brought under the notice of the still 
more wealthy and extensive, if not more numerous 
employers of outdoor “ hands;” a»d that both can 
be persuaded to assist largely I feel confident, 
if they are once convinced of the necessity in 
the first place, and the great advantage in the 
second. 

If they could see the practical result—better 
temper, better management, more content, more 
courtesy, and consequently more trade, they would 
take a far livelier interest, | am convinced, than 
if one reasoned for a year about the benefits girls 
gained from the Girls’ Friendly Society. I should 
like the day to come when Girls’ Friendly Society 
members had a distinct market value, when agents 
and managers would -ompete for them, knowing 
that the mere fact of their being members would 
ensure their being bright, happy, healthy girls : 
loyal to their duty, true to themselves, and willing 
to help in “bearing the burdens” of their less 
fortunate sisters. When that happy time comes, 
when every member says heartily and cheerfully, 
“ What can I do for the Girls’ Friendly Society ?” 
not “What can it do for me—what’s the advan- 
tage of being a ‘ Friendly’ Girl?” then I think it 
will not be a very difficult matter to ¢nterest em- 
ployers in the Society ; they will not be slow to 
acknowledge generously the vast improvement in 
their employées; they will be grateful to find a 
constant supply of steady, trustworthy, efficient 
workers, who will stay with them, instead of 
rushing wildly about the country in search of 
change and excitement. The girls will be faithful 
workers because the whole honour of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society will be in their keeping—they 
will like to remain in their situations, for they 
will have work to do for others, and they will do 
it cheerfully and thoroughly, remembering the 
days when others worked for them. 

Meantime, we must keep on at the right end— 
we must work with the girls—in spite of dis- 
appointments, failures, seeming ingratitude, and 
apparent indifference ; though we may not be able 
to see the immediate results, we must work un- 
ceasingly, remembering always that 

“God gives Patience, Love learns strength, 
And Faith remembers promise, 
And Hope itself can smile at length 
On other hopes gone from us.” 
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THE HEIR OF SANDFORD TOWERS. 


A STORY OF CONFLICT. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
LATE VISITORS. 


“When least the welcome guest we looked to find.” 





TEXT month! That 
is rather soon, is 

it not?” said Mr. Rus- 
sell, to whom his sister 
had just announced that 
her wedding -day was 
fixed for the middle of 
October. It was cer- 
tainly somewhat earlier 
than the bride had an- 
ticipated, and she had been 
obliged to curtail her visit to 
Chilton Park in order to return 
home and complete the necessary 









preparations. 

“It is soon,” she admitted, “but Chilton is anxious 
to get away from England before the fogs set in. 
And, after all, I suppose we have neither of us any- 
thing to wait for.” 

“No,” agreed Guy. ‘“‘ And, personally, it will suit 
me better than later. The St. Bede’s mission is 
postponed till the end of the month, and I was 
afraid your wedding might clash with it. The 16th 
will fit in very well, and will give you time to get 
the honeymoon over before Christmas. It is always 
comfortable to get home for that.” 

“You don’t suppose we are coming home for 
Christmas? Don’t you know that Chilton always 
winters abroad ?” 

“T suppose I had forgotten—but isn’t it a pity on 
Eric’s account ?” 

“Eric? I thought, Guy—I supposed—you would 
wish him to be with you.” 

“When you can spare him, you know I shall be 
only too glad. But—did you mean that you thought 
I could be so selfish as to wish to keep him with me 
always?” 

“ Not always, of course. Much asI love you, Guy, 
and willing as I am to make sacrifices for you, I 
could not bring myself quite to consent to that. But 
I have felt that it might be best, both for you and 
for him, if he continued to make his home here.” 

“But why?” said Guy, a good deal surprised. 
“You don’t mean that Chilton makes any ob- 
jection ?” 

“No, of course not. Only he feels, as of course I 
do too—and indeed I thought it was your own view, 
Guy—that it would be best for Eric to grow up at 
the Towers, and amongst the Sandford people. And 
it would be so lonely for you without him,” 


, 


“It is good of you to think of that,” said Guy, 
“but the real point is, what is likely to be the best 
for him? Nothing can supply your place to him, 
Marian—and besides that if 

“Well?” said Mrs. Tracy as her brother hesi- 
tated. 

“Tt would not be quite fair to him, I think. It 
was quite a different matter when the Towers was 
your home—but it would be hardly fair to him to 








bring him up here now, as if he were the heir iy 
“And is he not the heir?” cried Mrs. Tracy 


quickly, 

“Yes, certuinly—at present. But it is not as if I 
were his father.” 

“You have always been like a father to him,” she 
said affectionately. 

“IT have done my best, but that does not make it 
the same thing. If he were my son, his succession 
would be, humanly speaking, certain; but if I were 
to marry——” 

Mrs. Tracy set down her tea-cup with a hand that 
suddenly shook. 

“Marry !” she ejaculated. “I thought you 
And then she stopped. She could not tell her 
brother how satisfied she had been to believe that he 
would never marry, that the hopes of home and hap- 
piness, the sweet domestic joys that brighten other 
men’s lives, were not for him. He went on quietly— 
“Tt is sufficiently unlikely, I admit, but I hope I 
need not regard it as impossible.” She looked at him, 
pale and startled, and full of new and vague appre- 
hension. Could it be that she had been mistaken 
in him, that he was more like other men than she had 
thought—that he had forgotten Agnes March, and 
perhaps seen someone else whom he admired? And 
then she remembered Myra Cholmondeley, and how 
they had been thrown together while she and Lord 
Chilton walked and talked apart, and execrated the 
short-sighted policy that had run a risk like that. 

“ Do you mean that you are thinking of marrying, 
Guy ?” she asked faintly. 

“TI did not say that. I only said it would be a 
mistake to raise in Eric hopes that my marriage 
would be likely to make vain.” 

Mrs. Tracy raised her cup with trembling fingers, 
and moistened her parched lips. She had made so 
sure of Guy’s not marrying, had felt so certain of her 
son’s succession, that Guy’s cautions came upon her 
with almost stunning effect. 

“Is it—Myra?” she asked when she could 
speak, 

“Miss Cholmondeley ? Certainly not. I like and 
admire her extremely, but I should never think of 
marrying her. I should have thought you knew 
that,” said Guy, with something of reproach in his 
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tone. “Do you think I am the sort of man to change 
like that ?” 

“You don’t mean that you are thinking of Agnes 
March still?” 


but I have felt a great deal. It was to spare you 
that I have not spoken, but if you have been dwell- 
ing on those old fancies, you must let me speak now. 


Do you think if Agnes had cared for you as you did 





““*T am sorry Gilbert is away.’’’—p. 647. 


“T mean that as long as she lives I shall neither 
think of anyone else, nor give up the hope of winning 
her. I used to think the barriers between us in- 
superable, but I have come to feel differently. If 
she cares for me still——” 

“If she had ever really cared for you, do you 
think she would have refused you?” said Mrs. Tracy 
scornfully, “‘ Guy, I have said very little about it, 


for her—do you think if she had /oved you she would 
have given you up as she did ?” 

A month ago the argument might have told, but 
Guy had a talisman near his heart of which his sister 
knew nothing. He had not been long in possessing 
himself of “ Segna’s” Poems, and the little volume in 
his breast-pocket seemed a shield against Mrs. Tracy’s 
insinuations. He looked at her with a quiet smile, 
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646 THE QUIVER. 


*T hope I am not conceited, but I do think she 
eared—as I did, and as I always shall.” 

“It is strange,” said Mrs. Tracy, with an air of in- 
difference her shaking hand belied, “itis strange how 
weak even the strongest men are in things like this, 
But I can hardly understand a man like you being so 
betooled.” 

Helookedup witha glance she thought it better to 
avoid, and she went on quickly, hurrying out the 
words with an incoherent haste that betrayed her 
agitation— 

“| am surprised, Guy, and I am more grieved than 
it is nothing to me—my boy and I have 
both a home before us—but to see you so infatuated 
as to dream of Agnes March! Befooled is the only 
word for it—as you would know, if you ever listened 
to what is being said all around you.” 

“What do you mean ?” he asked sternly. 

“Only that, if you kept your ears open, you would 
hear, as I have a dozen times since I came back, that 
Agnes March is going to marry Mr. Conway.” 

* Village gossip!” said Guy disdainfully. But he 
turned his face from the light, and Mrs. Tracy smiled 
triumphantly. 

“ Gossip perhaps,” she agreed, “but probably not 
invention. Hampshire peasants have scarcely the 
wit for that. What will you say if I tell you that 
one of the people I heard it from was Job Cox’s 
wife—Taylor, you know, Mrs. Berners’ own maid ?” 

Of course Guy knew Taylor very well, the rather 
hard-featured but faithful woman who had lived 
with Mrs. Berners for eighteen years, and had just 
married old Cox the carpenter, instead of taking 
another place. It was said that Cox had waited for 
her fifteen years, and that she had always been going 
to marry him “next Easter,” but had never been able 
to make up her mind to leave her mistress when the 
time came for putting up the banns. Guy knew 
“Taylor that was,” as the village called her-—with 
some idea of keeping up her old dignities, and not 
allowing “ Madam’s maid” to be lost in the carpenter's 
wife—but he was not as impressed by her evidence 
as his sister seemed to expect. He looked at Mrs. 
Tracy with something like contempt in the fine clear- 
cut features, that lent themselves so readily to the 
expression of lofty disdain. 


I can say. 





“Do you really expect me to discuss a report that, 
by your own showing, comes from the servants’ 
hall?” he asked ineisively. And then he got up and 
went away to his own room, with more displeasure 
in his face than he often showed to Marian Tracy. 

He told himself that he did not believe the report. 
Believe it? No! a thousand times no! If Agnes 
would not marry him, he would not wrong her by 
imagining that she would marry anyone else ; for at 
least he believed in the reason she had given, and 
that was a barrier to one marriage as much as_ to 
another. It might be true that Mr. Conway loved 
her—who could see her and not love her? thought 
this lover, with a sudden pang. The thought had 
struck him himself, when he heard the Rector utter 


her name in such tones of emotion, and saw the look 
in his face when he spoke of her. That was probable 
enough, but as for anything else—pooh! the mere 
idea was absurd. He would make out the seed-list, 
and not trouble himself about such follies. 

But balf an hour later the seed-list had only two 
items, and Mr. Russell was frowning into the fire, and 
biting his lips, as he saw therein a picture in which 
the central figures were Gilbert Conway and Agnes 
March. 

Mrs. Tracy took care that he should not forget 
the suggestion of their engagement, but even when 
Mrs. Tracy had become Lady Chilton, and Guy was 
left alone at the Towers, he could not rid himself of 
the unwelcome thought. He did not believe it, but 
it does not need belief to make reports like these 
rankle in the mind, and take sleep from the pillow 
and sunshine from the day. That there should have 
been enough intimacy, enough friendship, to give 
foundation to the rumour, was in itself wormwood to 
Guy. 

What was there in the man that Agnes should 
honour him with the priceless jewel of her regard ? 
How was it that he had been in the secret of her 
writing ?—for as Guy recalled the conversation, he 
remembered that Mr. Conway had avowed his know- 
ledge. ‘“‘ Boasted of it, like the conceited upstart he 
was,” thought Mr. Russell irritably. He could settle 
to nothing, wandering about the great lonely house, 
or going for long, solitary walks, and feeling every 
day more and more that life was unendurable until 
he could know the truth. 

“ And know it I will!” said Guy, as he put down 
his unread newspaper one evening, and went out into 
the cool October night, striding along with set teeth 
and contracted brows. 

It was to the Rectory that he bent his steps. He 
had no intention of listening to the village gossip his 
sister had stooped to hear. He would go to head- 
quarters and ask Mr. Conway if the tale was true. 
He did not consider that if it were not, he might be 
giving pain—that if it were true, he had scarcely the 
right to ask. It was not till he had gone up to the 
Rectory door and rung the bell, that Mr. Russell re- 
flected that it was a rather arrogant and unwarrant- 
able proceeding, and that Mr. Conway might regard 
the question as a liberty, and perhaps refuse to 
answer it at all. 

“But in that case I shall know what to think !” 
thought Guy, with a look that made Miss Cenway’s 
little parlourmaid wonder “if the Squire could ha’ 
heard of the hare feyther had for dinner last Sun- 
day?” and feel decidedly relieved when he only asked 
for Mr, Conway. 

Mr. Conway was not at home, but Miss Conway 
was, if that would do. And indeed, at that moment 
Dolly came into the hall, and invited Mr. Russell to 
enter. Guy accepted the invitation with flattering 
alacrity. He felt as if it were an unexpected solution 
of his difficulties. The question that he now began 


to see he could hardly have put to Gilbert Conway, 























could be led up to in a conversation with his sister 
with much less fear of giving offence. He wished 
that he had some of Marian’s tact, that he might in- 
troduce it without betraying his own near interest 
in the answer. 

“T am sorry Gilbert is away,” Dolly said, stirring 
the fire to a more cheerful blaze, as Guy moved 
towards the hearth. “Are you cold, Mr. Russell ? 
I thought it was quite mild to-day ; but the evenings 
always seem chilly.” 

Guy assented rather absently. He, at any rate, was 
chilly, as people are when they aremoved by excitement 
not devoid of apprehension. He shivered a little as he 
stood regarding Dolly, looking down on the rounded 
face, on the alert pose of the small dark-haired head, on 
the swift interrogation of the bright eyes and shrewd 
Dorothy did not know that her whole at- 
titude was an unconscious question ; sne only knew 


parted lips. 


that there was something both in the hour of the visit 
and in her visitor's bearing that suggested some 
weightier motive than neighbourliness for this even- 
ing call. There was something not quite natural or 
at ease in Guy’s manner too, a sort of subdued ex- 
citement that communicated itself to her own. 

“T am sorry Gilbert is repeated 
nervously. “ Did you want him on business, Mr. 
Russell ?” 

“No, not at all. I called 
—” It was not easy for Guy to find a present- 


away,” she 


only because—be- 





cause 
able excuse. Even small insincerities were alier to 
his truthful nature. He stopped rather lamely, and 
then said, with a look of apology — 

“Tt seems so natural for me to come here for any 
reason, or none, that I forget you may perhaps expect 
a little more ceremony from one so nearly a stranger.” 

“{ hope you will come in whenever you feel in- 
clined,” said Dolly cordially, but she looked a little 
surprised at the hour he had chosen, as was perhaps 
not unnatural. 

“TI suppose Mr. Conway has gone to St. Bede's? 
He told me he was going up for the mission,” said 
Guy, with a sense of making introductory talk for 
Dolly’s benefit ; but the answer came with a shock of 
painful surprise. 

“He will to St. The 
mission does not begin till Saturday, you know. 
He has gone to Shuttleby on the way.” 

On the way! A man must have very urgent busi- 
hess in Shuttleby who would consider it “on the way ” 
from Sandford to London! It looked very much as 
if that report might be true. Guy sat down, simply 


go on Bede’s to-morrow. 


because, strong man as he was, it is not easy to stand 
When the room persists in whirling round before one’s 
eyes, and the roar of a hundred oceans seems sud- 
For the moment he was deaf, 
and blind, and dumb, and then his vision cleared, and 
he heard Miss Conway speaking, and speech came to 
his own lips. 

“Can I get you anything?” 
nervously. “Is it—the heat ?” 
«A few minutes ago her guest had complained of the 


denly in one’s ears. 


Dolly was asking 
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cold, but perhaps the warm room had been too great 
a contrast to the autumn winds without. 
she thought, must have affected him besides her own 


Something, 
innocuous remarks. But Guy disclaimed any cause 
for her anxiety, and she could only suppose herself 
fanciful and mistaken. She knew nothing of the 
contlicting doubts and fears in his mind—nothing 
of the confirmation her brother’s visit seemed to all 
he most dreaded to hear. 

** Please, the little 
appearing at the door, with one eye on Miss Conway 
and the other apparently trying to keep watch on 
some object in the hall.—“ Please, miss, a gentle- 
man’s at the door asking for the Rector. And when 
I said master was out, he said it was all right, and 
Mrs. Berners would do. 
Susan, speaking very fast, “I do believe he’s coming 


miss,” said parlourmaid, 


And please, miss,” said 
in—and what about the umbrellers ?” 

Dolly had impressed on Susan so many cautions 
founded on a Londoner’s experience of tramps and 
begging impostors, that the little country maid, who 
had searcely seen a shutter or a chain-bolt, and was 
used to open doors and windows all her life, was now 
as ready to be scared as her mistress. Both looked 
so alarmed that Guy exclaimed- 

“ Don’t be frightened, Miss Conway. 
need be afraid of is likely to come here. 
come with you—or see him for you?” 


No one you 
ut shall I 


“Tf you will be so good,” she said gratefully, as 
she followed him into the hall. 

The intruder could not be called formidable. He 
was a thin, white-haired man, who was unmistakably 
a gentleman, but who looked anxious and nervous, 
and stood just within the door, gazing round him 
with a rather puzzled expression. He took off his 
hat as he saw Dolly, and Guy suddenly felt that he 
had seen*him before, though where he could not 
remember. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the stranger, “ but I 
fear your maid did not quite understand. It was 
Mrs. Berners I asked for. I have not a card with me, 
but I think she will see me. My name is Francis 
March.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
AGNES’S FATHER. 
“My pulse as yours doth temperately keep time, 

And makes as healthful music.” 
DoLLy shrank back, with a sudden cowardice for 
which she took herself to task severely before she went 
It was not only that the man before her 
to be insane, and must have made his 


to rest. 
was said 
escape from those who had charge of him—that was 
seldom the prominent thought in those who saw for 
the first time the gentle and courteous man who was 
Agnes March’s father—but Dolly’s tender heart 
recoiled from the thought of all he had to hear. 
She shrank from the task of telling him that the re- 
latives he evidently believed to be still at Sandford 
Rectory were numbered with the dead. It seemed 


almost incredible that he should have been left in 
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ignorance of their fate; but what else could she 
think, when he had asked for Mrs. Berners, and 
seemed to have no suspicion that she was no longer 
in her old home ? 

Mr. March looked from Dolly, reluctant, silent, 
and afraid, to Guy, with that wonderful light of 
inexplicable welcome shining in his eyes. It was 
Guy who went up to him, and shook him by the 
hand, and said he would explain why he could not 
see Mrs. Berners. It was Guy who took him into 
Mr. Conway’s study, and broke the truth to him 
with grave and cautious sympathy. It was Guy who 
found words of hope and comfort even in the story 
of bereavement, and helped the listener to hear it 
with resignation and calm. It was Guy who sus- 
tained and consoled the man who was Agnes’s father, 
and who, as he listened to the words that fell from 
Mr. March’s lips, felt his heart leap within him at 
the thought that a man who could look and speak 
like this, was not, and could not be-—mad. 

Dolly had no such satisfaction in her solitude. 
She had gone back into the drawing-room, and 
waited in almost sickening suspense the termination 
of the interview in the study. How would Mr. 
March bear the story Guy had undertaken to tell 
him? He had looked composed enough as he stood 
under the lamps in the hall, and not more déstrait 
or bewildered than she admitted to be natural under 
the circumstances ; but how would he bear to hear 
that the friends he sought were dead? It was brave 
of Mr. Russell to go with him, she thought, and she 
clasped her hands with a fervent petition that his 
bravery might not bring him into danger; but how 
could anyone tell how a madman might receive news 
like that ? 

She heard the study door unclose, and a step 
crossing the hall, and stood up in fear and wonder as 
it approached. Why was there only one—and 
which was it? Her eyes sought the door in an access 
of susnense and fear, and as Guy entered alone, the 
relief of seeing him alive and well seemed almost to 
paralyse speech. 

“Ts he—gone ?” Dolly gasped. 

“No,” said Guy, looking at her with eyes softened 
by emotion, and lit with a strange passion of hope 
and joy. “No, he is not gone. I have come to 
speak to you about him, and to tell you what I pro- 
pose. It may be that this roof has a better right to 
shelter him than mine—but I will ask you to spare 
him to me, at least till your brother returns. You 
are alone and unprotected, and I cannot expect you 
to believe, as I do, that Mr. March is as sane as you 
or I. He has left the asylum where, I verily believe, 
he ought never to have been placed—he has made 
his escape from it, and he came here thinking to find 
refuge with his wife’s parents till pursuit should be 
over. The question is now, where is he to go? 
Back to the asylum he cannot and he shall not, and 
to go on to Shuttleby would be to invite pursuit. 
But at the Towers he will be safe. I will take him 
home with me, and you will be charitable and keep 


the secret, if inquiries should be made. It is not 
very likely, for he has walked across country all the 
way, ana searcely met anyone as he came. But no 
doubt they will search the neighbourhood, and this 
house is more likely to be suspected than the 
Towers.” 

“And you are not afraid?” she said after a 
pause, 

“T do not believe there is any risk, and if there is, 
IT am wilting to take it—for him.” 

“Or, for—her ?” thought Dolly, but she had the 
discretion not to express her thoughts. 

“Ought I to say anything when I write to Shut- 
tleby ?” she asked. “Ought not Agnes and Keith 
to be told? And oh! how Keith will rejoice! But, 
indeed, they both will.” 

“Yes,” said Guy, with his sweet, luminous smile. 
And then he added, with a sudden stroke of pain 
across his gladness— 

“T must leave it to them, and to you, as to 
whether your brother should be told. The fewer 
people that know for the next fortnight the better.” 

“Tshall say nothing to Gilbert,” Dolly promised, 
“though I am sure he might be entirely trusted.” 

“No doubt,” said Guy stiffly ; and Dolly perceived 
that his face was clouded again, and his manner more 
formal, and looked at him with rather offended sur- 
prise. Why should Gilbert’s name seem to bring 
such a chill to his looks and tones’ Her brother's 
visit to Shuttleby had by no means the same signi- 
ficance for her that it had for Guy Russell. He had 
gone to take some little ornaments he had purchased 
at the Dower House sale, and whose fragility had 
furnished an excuse for not sending them by carrier 
or train; and if any 1earer motive was in the Rector’s 
thoughts, Dolly was too firmly convinced of Guy’s 
identity with ‘‘ Segna’s” heroes to feel anything but 
pity for the vanity of her brother’s hopes. She did 
not dream that Guy was jealous of him, or that her 
frank admission of his having gone to Shuttleby had 
filled Mr. Russell with angry dismay. 

“T must go back to Mr. March,” said Guy now. 
“Tf [ may, I will bring him in here and introduce 
him to you before we go on to the Towers.” 

Dolly made a valiant effort, and conquered her 
qualms. 

“Not till you have had something to eat,” she 
said, “ Mr. March must be tired and hungry too, and 
the supper-tray will be coming in directly.” 

But perhaps she was not very sorry that Mr. March 
could be induced to take nothing but a glass of milk 
and a biseuit, and seemed only anxious to be gone 
He was politely obliged and grateful to Miss Conway, 
but to Guy Russell he seemed already to have 
attached himself in the bonds of friendship, Love 
and Death are strong solvents of the barriers in which 
each human being entrenches himself, and the inter- 
view, during which Dolly had waited in fluttering 
apprehension, had knit together the two men’s souls 
in a close understanding which years of ordinary 
intercourse might have failed to supply. 














It was impossible that the intimate communion 
into which they had been so suddenly forced should 
not have made friends of men so adapted to 
understand and appreciate each other ; and besides 
this, Mr. March could hardly fail to be attracted toa 
man whose eyes met his with such cordial sympathy, 
and who claimed to be the friend not only of Mr. and 
Mrs. Berners, but of Agnes and Keith—while for 
Guy, was it not enough that Francis March was 
Agnes’s father ? 

And so Guy took him home, thankful that Marian’s 
absence made it safe to do so. He understood that 
for the fortnight during which recapture was possible, 
it must not be known who his guest was, and though 
he couid trust the old butler, he could not have trusted 
the sister who hated the name of March. He bound 
Simmonds to secrecy, and in the letter which Mr. 
March sent to his daughters they were earnestly 
exhorted not to betray his hiding-place. “Tell noone 
—neither your uncle nor Mrs. Heathcote ; and above 
all, sav nothing to Mr. Wentworth.” This was the 
burden ot the charge, and it was indeed with some 
difficulty that Guy had induced Mr. March to let his 
daughters know where he was. The fear of uncon- 
scious or accidental betrayal was strong in the man 
who had so recently regained his liberty, and it was 
only Guy’s horror at the thought of the anguish his 
daughters would feel if they heard of his escape 
without hearing of his safety, that availed te change 
his intention. 

As it was, while Wentworth heard with malignant 
regret that his partner had escaped from the asylum, 
and Mr, Joe was devoured by an anxiety that made 
even Keith pity him and wish that she had not been 
so solemnly bound to silence, Agnes learnt with in- 
describable feelings that her father was at the Towers, 
and Keith overflowed with still more single-hearted 
rejoicing. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
IN OXFORD STREET. 


“Behold him sitting in his western skies, 
The shadows lengthening as the vapours rise.” 


PAUL HEATHCOTE had gone back to London with- 
out seeing Keith. It was not difficult to avoid a girl 
who lived at the other end of the town, whose days 
were consumed in the drudgery of teaching, and who 
refrained from going to houses where they were 
likely to meet, as sedulously as himself. 

Sut though Keith did not see him, the fact of his 
presence was a disturbing element in her life, whose 
force could only be measured by the effects that 
seemed so curiously disproportionate. It was an 
excitement that had in it far more pain than pleasure, 
and that kept Keith in a state of nervous expecta- 
tion, and made her feel all the fever of leng-sustained 
anxiety and suspense. She did not seek to meet him, 
she did not even. wish to do so; but the week that 
held the possibility of meeting was something quite 
different and distinct from all other weeks. 
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Keith never forgot it—the week when every sun 
that rose might show her Paul before it set. She did 
not wish to meet him, but she could not help desiring 
that she might see him and remain herself unseen. 
For though Keith had burnt his letters and his 
photograph, she had loved too truly to forget, and 
she would like to have seen the lover she had sent 
from her, if it was only that she might read in his 
face if she were herself forgotten. 

If Mr. Heathcote had asked himself the question 
that was filling Keith’s heart with tender wonder and 
passionate regret, he would probably have answered 
it with swift and decided denial. Think of her—why 
should he think of the girl who had counted his love 
as of less value than her creed, who had wrecked his 
life with heartless selfishness to save what she was 
pleased to call her soul? If he thought of her at all, 
it was to execrate the folly that had trusted to a 
superstition” that 
had taught her to be false to her vows. 

Mr. Heathcote was no longer inclined to regard 
religion as an agreeable feminine ornament, hardly 


“ec 


woman’s word, and to rail at the 


worth serious consideration. Keith’s conduct had 
entirely altered his views in that respect. He was 
forced to own it an active power, and he had lately 
written an article in the Epoch, in which he had 
deprecated indifference to opinions whose results in 
action might be quite disproportionate to their 
intrinsic value. The article had been called “The 
Mental Enfranchisement of Women,” and if it had 
done nothing else, it had at least relieved his own 
mind of much accumulated bitterness. 

In the months that had elapsed since the rupture 
of his engagement, he had only once before been 
down to Shuttleby, and then neither his inother nor 
anyone else had known of his going. One cold, 
white winter night, while Keith still hung between 
life and death, he had paced to and fro under her 
window, unheard and unseen, and had gone away 
again, too proud even to ask how she was. No one 
guessed, the next day, what the footprints in the 
snow had meant, and Paul only thought of that mid- 
right walk now, to wonder bitterly how he could so 
have played the fool. 

He had aged a good deal, men said who knew 
him—had greyer hairs about the temples, and sterner 
lines about the mouth. His writings were more 
trenchant, his speech was more bitter, his manner was 
curter and harsher than before. It was divined that 
something had gone wrong in his life, but no one 
knew, and no one ventured to ask, what it was. The 
one soft spot in his existence was his affection for his 
mother; but though his weekly letter never failed, he 
had not seen her, until now, since the day she brought 
him the little white note in which Keith had bidden 
him farewell. He had spent the greater part of the 
vacation in Norway, and only returned a week before 
its close; but he was anxious to get back to town, 
and there were sufticient arrears of work awaiting 
him to make a fair excuse for not staying longer in 
Shuttleby. Some men could afford to be idle, Paul 
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told himself, but not one whose way was yet to make, 
and certainly not one whose idle hours were apt to 
be peopled with visions of importunate brown eyes 
in a frame of golden curls. If there was one thing 
of which Paul Heathcote was determined, it was 
that those eyes should cease to haunt his waking 
dreams. 

Somehow, the coming back to his chambers after 
his brief Shuttleby holiday seemed to make it more 
difficult. She had never deen in his rooms, but her 
presence seemed to cling about the walls. Here was 
where her picture had hung, with the paper under- 
neath a little brighter, to mark the place whether he 
would or no; and here the table at which he wrote 
to her, and the case in which he had kept her letters. 
Here were books he had talked of to her, and some 
he had lent her, with faint pencillings which had 
marked her girlish approval. Here was the chair in 
which he had sat and thought of her more hoursthan 
he cared to count, and the sofa over which he had 
once thrown a lion-skin, and wondered how that 
tawny background would suit the gold of her hair. 
There were a hundred fond, foolish associations lurk- 
ing in the room, and the October sunshine stealing in, 
in a chilly, shamefaced way, just as it had done a 
year ago, when the shortening days had been summer- 
bright with the thought of her, and no faintest shadow 
had fallen on his love. 

Mr. Heathcote’s chambers were such as befitted a 
fairly successful man, and were light and cheerful, 
as Londoners account cheerfulness and light. The 
furniture was simple and substantial, and sufficient 
for his needs, but there was no attempt at artistic 
decoration, and not much pretension to comfort. Oak 
chairs with slippery leather seats, and a couch that 
had certainly needed the lion’s skin to make it even 
ordinarily inviting, were supplemented by two bare 
oak tables, and an old-fashioned leather-covered 
chair in which Mr. Heathcote thought over his cases, 
and composed his articles, and sometimes dreamed 
the dreams he had so strenuously determined never 
to dream again. 

Books were his one extravagance. Books lined the 
walls, and littered not only the tables and chairs, but 
the couch and the floor ; they were, indeed, the only 
companions he had. Paul Heathcote had never been 
a very sucial man, and he was more unsocial than 
ever now. His friends were repelled by his manner, 
and left off paying visits that were never returned, 
and by degrees he was dropped, except by the few 
who were reaily intimate. He told himself that this 
was exactly what he wished ; but his moods grew 
moroser and darker, and he turned more and more to 
his books and his writing for such solace as they 
could give. He would fain have persuaded himself 
that it was all the solace he needed, even as he had 
succeeded in persuading himself that it was all a 
rational man could hope for. But the intellect is 
more easily hoodwinked than the heart, and even 
while Paul assured himself that time would heal his 
wound as it heals all others, and that no other 


comfort was possible for the sons of men, the pain at 
his heart craved urgently for a nearer and more inti- 
mate consolation. 

The October sunshine that sent its low level rays 
into his room this afternoon, showed his face 
rugged as ever, and without the smile that had 
softened the ruggedness. Life had no smiles for him 
to-day, nor he for it. He found the burden of his own 
thoughts intolerable, and got up and went out, 
though it was still an hour before his usual time. 

Mr. Heathcote’s chambers were in Lincoln's Inn, 
and he went down the narrow passage into Holborn and 
turned to the left. His club was at the West End, 
and it was there that he was accustomed to dine, the 
landlady of his bachelor lodgings only engaging to 
provide him with bed and breakfast. It was a very 
usual arrangement, but Paul was “ hipped” to-day, 
and it seemed to strike a little chill. He had his 
chambers for business, and his club for meals, and 
his lodgings for sleep—but home in the great busy 
city he had none. 

How busy Holborn seemed after the quiet of 
Lincoln’s Inn! And when he came up Oxford Street 
the roar and the bustle were louder, and the con- 
trast greater still. The sense of loneliness pressed 
upon him, as it always presses on the unhappy in 
a crowd. What were any of these people to him, or 
he to them? He had spent the last Sunday after- 
noon with a celebrated and talented woman, a leader 
of Agnostic society, on whose lips men were wont to 
hang as on those of a Delphic priestess, and the fair 
oracle had “discoursed most eloquent music” on 
Altruism and the new cult of Humanity, that was to 
make all men brothers in a wider sense than Jewish 
fishermen or carpenters had ever dreamed of. Paul 
had felt his heart stirred within him, and he too had 
become eloquent on the brotherhood of man. It had 
not been difficult, in that perfumed and luxurious draw- 
ing-room, with its brilliant women and clever men, 
to feel as a brother to them all, and even to cherish 
Altruistic sentiments to the whole human race ; but 
it was quite another matter to the solitary unit in 
Oxford Street this chilly afternoon. He was more 
inclined to disclaim all kinship with his fellows, 
and to ery in his heart that he was deserted of God 
and man. 

Of course, to a thinker of Paul’s school, the phrase 
was a meaningless conventionality, like “ sunrise” 
or “sunset,” or any other demonstrated absurdity 
that the world has outgrown; and when Pau! told 
himself that he was deserted of God and man, he 
only meant to express that he felt sorrowful and 
alone. He was indeed very lonely and very sad, and 
went along frowning fiercely, half at the contradic- 
tions and trials of life, and half from the prosaic fact 
that the sun was in his eyes. 

It hung low and red in the west, a sight of beauty 
that Londoners may enjoy any fine October afternoon, 
but which probably few turn out of their way to see. 
It is as true now as it ever was, that we go abroad 
in search of beauty, and overlook what lies at our 

















doors, and few of the thousands who were passing 
westwards along the crowded thoroughfare paused 
to give a glance or a thought to a spectacle unique in 
its beauty. Nowhere is exactly the same sight wit- 
nessed, for nowhere else are combined the same con- 
ditions—a city the size of London, with a long street 
running westward, and a river whose exhalations 
mingle with the smoke of a million fires, and form an 
atmosphere of unapproachable refracting power. It 
is too early for what are known as London fogs, but 
the autumnal mists that lie in pearly beauty on 
yrassy meadows by river-ways, and purple the far-off 
hills, and cling faint and blue about the feet of forest 
trees, are rising also from the foul and turbid Thames, 
as noble aspirations rise, thank God! even from ig- 
noble lives. There is a soft transforming veil on every- 
thing—on the long rows of hideous houses that melt 
softly in the shadowy distance, on the lamps already 
glimmering in narrowing lines, on the rushing stream 
of human life that hurries dizzily by. The west is a 
dim haze of amber, the sun a ball of molten fire, 
crimson and rayless, yet more superb than in his 
noontide splendour, like a discrowned monarch who 
is only more majestic for his fall. Serene and glo- 
rious the great disc hangs in the murky sky, like a 
silent witness of all that is above and beyond the 
ways of men. There seems something suddenly 
trivial and futile in the hurrying crowds, so full of 
their own petty business that they have no time even 
for a glance at the great solemn orb that has seen so 
many generations come and go. 

“Lord, what is man, that Thou art mindful of 
him?” exclaimed a clergyman who was walking 
with another gentleman just in front of Paul. he 
Heavens declare the glory of God even now and here.” 

Mr. Heathcote heard the remarks, and smiled 
superciliously. They were obvious platitudes, that 
begged the whole question in his opinion, and he 
looked with rather arrogant contempt at the nine- 
teenth-century clergyman who was content to accept 
the philosophy of Judah’s shepherd-king. He was a 
man of ardent aspect, and apparently of impulsive 
speech, of powerful physique, and a rugged yet not 
unhandsome face. Orator was stamped in the full 
jaw and flexible lips, the brow was large and massive, 
the eyes full of kindliness and humour. The voice 
was cheery and resonant, and carried far—the sort 


omp 


of voice that compels attention, and sways audiences, 
and invests all it utters with a glow of sympathy 
that goes straight to the heart. He was dressed in 
the severest clerical costume, but his superabund- 
ant vitality seemed to infeet even his garments, and 
to give them an air of cheerful geniality. ‘The man 
walking with him, though unusually tall, looked 
comparatively short beside him, as a tall, slight man 
With rather sloping shoulders always does beside one 
of Nature’s Titans, broad-chested, square-shouldered, 
and full of muscle and vigour. 

Paul Heathcote would have passed the two friends 
and gone on his way, but in one of them he had 
recognised Mr. Russell of Sandford Towers, and he 
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was not anxious to renew his acqua:atance with a man 
whom he strongly suspected of having something to do 
with Keith’s decision to break off their engagement. 

But the thought had hardly crossed his mind 
when Guy looked round, and seeing who was behind 
him, held out his hand with a smile, and Paul could 
only take it. 

“Heathcote! The very man I was wishing to 
see!” said Mr. Russell. “ Your clerk told me you 
were out of town, but if I had known you were back, 
I should have been again to see you. I want ad- 
vice on rather a difficult matter—but come and 
dine with me, and we can talk it over. It is my 
last night in town; but, if you are disengaged, I am 
going home at once.” 

There was no doubt that Paul would have pre- 
ferred the solitary dinner at his club, to which he 
had been looking forward with some distaste, 
but Mr. Russell of Sandford Towers was not a client 
to be lost for a private pique. He intimated his 
acceptance of the invitation, and Guy introduced his 
friend Mr. Courtland, who was also going to dine 
with him, and after that to preach at one of the 
West-End churches. Mr. Conway was to take duty 
for him at St. Bede’s, and there were regrets at his 
absence that made Paul understand that but for this 
he was to have dined in Brook Street too. 

“So, but for alucky chance, I might have had the 
pleasure of sitting down to dinner with my own 
patent scarifier,” thought Paul, to whom that me- 
morable review had brought too disastrous conse- 
quences toadmit of aconventional indifference towards 
its author. “I daresay Russell would have asked 
me all the same—he looks quite capable of it!” 

He certainly looked, and was, quite unconscious 
that Paul was cherishing any enmity towards himself, 
and the three men walked up Oxford Street together, 
in a companionship that seemed to one of them not 
without a grimly humorous side. What was he 
doing, this young apostle of Freethought, walking 
there between two pillars of the Church like Guy 
Russell and the Reverend Basil Courtland ? 

By the time they reached the Circus, the sun had 
disappeared, not dropping sharply as in clearer skies, 
but fading and losing colour and form in the thicken- 
ing mist, like a waning dissolving-view. The lamps, 
flaring near them, and twinkling farther off, seemed 
struggling with the lingering daylight, and gave a 
flickering unreality to every object. There was the 
usual crush of carriages and cabs, aggravated by 
omnibuses pulling up or starting, and a pavement 
slippery with the greasiest form of London mud. 
Men and horses were stepping uncertainly in the un- 
certain hght, and as they crossed into Regent Street 
a restive horse suddenly swerved against Paul Heath- 
cote and knocked him down. 

There was a shout that rose even above the roar of 
traffic, a clash of wheels as drivers checked their 
horses, 2 shriek or two in women’s frightened voices, 
and then the big parson had Paul by collar and arm, 
and was dragging him from under the feet of horses 
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and the wheels of an advancing omnibus. It was all 
over in a moment, and Mr. Russell had seen nothing 
of the danger or the rescue. He was on in front, and 
only turned as he heard the shouts of the crowd, to 











“Hev a keb, sir?” suggested the sympathetic 
guardian of the peace, and they were all glad to get 
into one and be driven to Mr. Russell’s house, where 
Paul was handed over to the valet’s care, and 


““*T know I have to thank you for my life.’” 


see with a good deal of amazement that neither of 
his friends was with him. They were coming 
towards him now, Paul Heathcote supported between 
Mr. Courtland and a policeman, his face pale, and 
his coat torn and plastered with mud; but in answer 
to Guy’s anxious questions he declared he was 
scarcely hurt, and seemed only anxions to escape 
from the crowd that had collected round them. 


presently appeared in one of Guy’s coats, and with no 
worse result from his adventure than a slight scalp 
wound and a few bruises, 

“ But I know I have to thank you for my life,” 
he said to Mr. Courtland, in tones of deep emotion. 
“It was a curious feeling to be helpless on the ground, 
and see the hoofs and wheels coming on.” 

“Yes,” said the Vicar, a good deal moved too; “I 
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am thankful I was intime. I seemed to lose you for 
a minute, and then suddenly I saw it was you that 
was down. A moment later and I should have been 
too late.” 

“ But you were not,” said Paul, with the rare 
sweet smile that made Guy suddenly understand how 
it was that Keith had loved him, “ and, believe me, I 
am not ungrateful. LTonly wish there was anything 
I could do for you.” 

“Well, there is—come and hear me preach to- 
night !” said Mr, Courtland quaintly. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A MISSION SERVICE. 
“One in whom persuasion and belief 

Had ripened into faith, and faith become 

A passionate intuition.” 
Ir Mr. Heathcote felt himself overreached, and told 
himself scornfully that the paltry trick was “ worthy of 
a woman—or a parson,” he did not allow his sentiments 
to transpire. And, in truth, his suspicions wronged 
Basil Courtland, who was too entirely a man of action, 
and too little a man of letters, to have deduced any- 
thing from Paul Heathcote’s name, and had only 
wished to cut short his thanks. That he had asked 
Mr. Heatheote to do anything he was not already 
purposing to do, never crossed his mind. He had 
inferred from his being asked to the early dinner 
which was specially arranged to suit the service after- 
wards, that he would accompany his host to church, 
and never suspected that Guy had not only no inten- 
tion of asking him to do so, but intended staying 
away himself, and talking to Paul on the legal ques- 
tions connected with Dr. March’s escape. Mr. Russell 
felt so strongly that only one who knew all the cir- 
cumstances could be an efficient adviser, that he had 
been particularly glad of the meeting with Keith’s old 
lover. Of course he could not tell how Paul felt to 
the Marches now, or if resentment to the daughter 
might render him unwilling to act on the father’s 
behalf, and some doubt of this kind had prevented 
his asking Mr. Heathcote’s address and writing to 
him ; but Guy did not think it likely that he would 
carry resentment so far as this. He had been glad of 
the chance encounter, and was looking forward to a 
confidential consultation when Mr. Courtland should 
have left them. 

But Paul’s acceptance of the invitation so inno- 
cently given him put this out of the question, and 
Mr. Russell had to content himself with making an 
appointment for the next day. 

“Perhaps I ought to tell you that it is Mr. March’s 
affairs I want to see you about,” he said, in lowered 
tones, while Mr. Courtland was feeling in his pocket 
to make sure he had his sermon with him. “If you 
have any objection ei 

“None,” said Paul quickly. “ What objection 
could I have? What do you take me for?” 

He turned away with some offence, and followed 
Mr. Courtland into the hall, where Guy’s man was 








waiting with his own coat, cleaned and repaired with 
a celerity that only that highly accomplished valet 
could have achieved, and then the three men went 
oat together, and walked off in the direction of the 
church, 

St. Anne’s, where Mr. Courtland was to preach to- 
night, was a fashionable church in a fashionable street. 
Here, Sunday after Sunday, languid fops lounged 
and ogled, and gaily dressed women came to confess 
themselves miserable sinners in the most melodious 
of monotones, and the congregation to-night was 
evidently of the same class. 

Mr. Heathcote had never been at a mission service 
before, and he was not sorry he had come. If it did 
nothing else, it would furnish him with an article for 
one of the lighter magazines, or with anecdotes for 
next Sunday afternoon. But besides these practical 
advantages, a service like this could not fail to be 
interesting to the student of character. He was quite 
disposed to look with the tenderness of superior 
wisdom at the illogical follies of his fellow-beings 
who were less advanced than himself. 

The church was very full, week-night though it was. 
Of course the women predominated, but Mr. Court- 
land’s name had drawn together a goodly number of 
men, and Paul saw with surprise that there were ever. 
some of his own associates amongst them. Probably, 
however, they had come from curiosity, or to enjoy a 
display of eloquence ; they were iess interesting to the 
philosophic mind than those who had come in expecta- 
tion of some real and definite beiriit. That there were 
a good many who had he could not doubt. The men 
looked grave and attentive, and it struck Mr. Heath- 
cote that the women were not thinking of their 
clothes. They had not even put on their usual bright 
array. The frou-frou of silken skirts, and the jingle 
of bangles that on Sundays accompanied the service 
like an obbligato on triangle or tambourine, was faint 
and subdued. People came stealing in as if anxious 
to avoid observation, and knelt quietly in their places 
in reverent silence. They looked thoughtful and 
expectant, some a little agitated, and some a little 
shy, and all more or less with an air of repressed 
excitement. It was the moral atmosphere in which 
are generated enthusiasms, held in check to-night 
by the cultivated character of the assembly, and 
the sober and tranquillising effect of the familiar 
prayers. There was not the usual evening service, 
but the service was taken by the incumbent of the 
church, and then there was a space of silence for 
private prayer, which Paul employed in looking 
critically about him. Papers were read in which 
the intercessions of the congregation were asked 
for relatives and friends, and though names were not 
given, no doubt in many cases the veil of silence 
was easily lifted. Mr. Heathcote was not curious ; 
what he wondered was, how anyone could fancy that 
their friends would be better for the prayers for 
which they asked. Prayer in its reflex action on the 
petitioner's own mind was a comprehensible good ; but 
prayer for others seemed to Paul Heathcote the last 
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degree of futility. What would he have thought if 
he could have known that two women had agreed to 
pray for him at the same hour every day ? 

Presently Mr. Courtland went up into the pulpit 
and began to speak, and his voice sent an electric 
thrill round the church. It waslow at first, and he read 
from the notes he had brought with him, but he soon 
laid them down. He was that rarest of preachers, a 
mar who was able to dispense with notes without dis- 
pensing with coherency ; but Paul did not know this, 
and he shuddered as he saw the book laid down. 
Like most other people, he had suffered much from 
men who fancied they could speak extempore, but 
who floundered wildly in their sentences, whose verbs 
seemed to be engaged in a perpetual search for their 
nominatives, whose premisses were hopelessly divorced 
trom their conclusions, and whose sermons could not 
properly be said to have a conclusion at all, but only 
lapsed from flux of time. But perhaps all these 
painful experiences only served to heighten the con- 
trast of a sermon like this. Mr. Courtland’s mind 
was too clear for confusion of metaphor or logic, and 
his tongue too trained for faults of style or diction, 
but clearness and fluency were but a small portion 
of the charm. He had the divine and incommu- 
nicable gift of oratory, the eloquence that holds 
captive the ear and wins the heart. An orator like 
Kasil Courtland could not have touched on the most 
technical of subjects without making the dry bones 
live, or on the meanest and most trivial without in- 
vesting it with dignity and interest—what wonder 
that his hearers held their breath as he spoke of 
themes at once the loftiest and the most intimately 
personal to every human soul? What wonder that 
he swept his hearers with him like the rush of a 
mighty river, and that women were weeping and men 
struggling not to weep? He had a word for all, for 
the votary of fashion, and the spoilt child of fortune, 
for the dreams of youth, and the sorrows of age, and 
the cares of middle Jife—the intense sympathy of the 
man made him identify himself with the trials of each 
in turn. Mr. Heathcote felt as if he were suddenly 
singled out from the crowd when the preacher 
looked round the church and said— 

“T wish now to say a word to the agnostics here. I 
do not ask if there are any, for Isee a congregation of 
cultivated and intelligent people, and I know that in 
this generation unbelief is the shadow which culture 
casts. I know too that some of the brightest intel- 
lects and the devoutest spirits of the day are under 
that fatal shadow. I will go further, and say that in 
my opinion only men of a devout temperament are in 
danger of becoming agnostics. The gay, the frivolous, 
the foolish, ‘care for none of these things.’ But for 
those who do care—so many of whom are no 
longer in the fold of the Church, and still more of 
those who yet remain with us, are half-hearted and 
doubting—I hope I do justice to the nobility of their 
aspirations, the unselfishness of their aims, the purity 
of many of their lives. I believe, too, in the regret 
that many of them profess that our faith is no longer 


theirs, that they have, as they think, outgrown i‘ and 
cast it away with other childish things. I believe 
entirely in the genuineness of their sorrow. Not 
willingly would these men, who love their fellow-men 
with a devotion that may well put us to the blush, not 
willingly would they bind on men’s consciences the 
burden of their stern and awful creed. It is that, 
well as they love man, they love Truth better, and fee] 
compelled to follow her even to the empty throne of a 
lost God. It is Truth they desire, it is Truth they are 
seeking by falsemethods, and in places where it cannot 
be found, while they close their eyes to Him who is the 
Way, and the Truth, and the Life. They are closing 
their eyes, too, to the inevitable consequences of their 
own beliefs. Not in this day nor in this generation can 
we even know what Agnosticism is. That which 
calls itself so now is the speculative creed of men whose 
lives are cast in Christian moulds and surrounded 
with Christian influences, and who are perhaps less 
exposed to temptation than any other class of men, 
Thinkers, and students, and poets, they walk above 
the primitive wants and the grosser temptations of 
life, and fancy their armour proof because few 
arrows fly their way. Yet even now there are in- 
dications of the end. They eat of the tree of know- 
ledge and fancy themselves gods—for what else is it 
to own no higher law than your own ideal ?—but 
when temptation comes they are weak, like other 
men, and the lives of some of their noblest thinkers 
are the bitterest commentary on their creed.” 

And then in burning words, impossible to repro- 
duce, he drew a picture of One whose life was the 
justification of the faith of Christendom, whose death 
was salvation to all who should believe on His name. 
Where but at His feet could they find an explana- 
tion of “the two great facts of human nature, the 
sense of the Absolute and the sense of sin?” A little 
while he dwelt on the inborn conviction of these 
primal truths, that no materialistic theories of con- 
science could shake or explain, and ended with a 
sudden, swift appeal to each heart before him to 
endorse his words. Was there one there without its 
secret burden, its secret longing for reconciliation and 
pardon and peace ? And for them, and for all, the 
Christus Consolator was waiting, with calm, benign 
face, and hands ready to strike off the bondsman’s 
fetters, and clasp the children to His breast. 

They scarcely knew that he had done, before he 
was down amongst them, comforting, exhorting, and 
praying for and with them. A hymn had been given 
out, and while it was being sung many came into the 
aisle and gathered at the end, where their own vicar 
was waiting to receive whoever cared to come to him 
with the new emotions the service had awakened or 
revived. Paul Heathcote rose and looked round 
him in wonder, but the most wonderful thing was the 
impulse he felt to do the same himself. He told 
himself that it was only the manifestation of the 
gregarious and imitative instincts which men share 
with sheep, but he could hardly refrain himself when 
Mr. Courtland came down tke aisle and stopped for 
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a moment by his seat. He went out lest he should 
yield to an impulse of which he was more than half 
ashamed, and Guy Russell, who had been looking with 
a good deal of interest at his disturbed and agitated 


face, got up and came out too. 


Outside, the stars were shining, and the stream of 
London life was still flowing on. There seemed no 
change in the outer world; and, indeed, it was but 
little more than an hour since they went into 
church, 


“ But if half he said were true, nothing ought to be 
the same,” said Paul. He scarcely knew what he 
meant himself, but Guy seemed to understand. 

“Nothing is the same, I think, when once one 
understands,” said Mr. Russell. “ If you have caught 
even a glimpse of the truth, I am glad we went.” 

But Paul only laughed sardonically. 

“Don’t sing a Ze Deum before the time,” he ob- 
served. “I’m not converted yet!” 

(To be concluded.) 





HALF A DAY 


UR. destination 
is the pretty, 
straggling vil- 
lage of Hawk- 
hurst, which, 
compared with 
Etchingham, 
might almost 
be described 
asa busy town, 
where I find 
that Babyland 
is a well- 

known place, a sympathetic smile dawning on 

the faces of those of whom I ask the way. A 

few minutes’ walk brings me to a good, sub- 

stantial-looking house, standing by itself, in a nice 
piece of ground, at the extreme end of the village. 

Its proper, commonplace name of Hillside, has been 

altered, by appreciative neighbours, into the far 

more suggestive ‘“ Babies’ Castle,” by which it is 
now known. 

The door is opened by a neat little maid, 
whom I recognise as a former inmate of Dr. 
Barnardo’s Village Home at Ilford. She has, I 
find, come to years of discretion (sixteen), and 
has been sent on here to finish her domestic 
education. I am shown into the matron’s 
sanctum, a small but cheery little room, where 
she can, at times, escape from the whirl of her 
busy life, and enjoy the rest without which no 
arduous work can be successfully and continu- 
ously carried on. Here I receive a hearty wel- 
come from the matron herself, who is always 
pleased to meet with a sympathetic admirer of her 
beloved babies. Hearing the patter of tiny feet 
in the passage, I ask if the children are allowed 
to invade this haven of refuge. ‘Oh, yes,” was 
the reply, “it is quite one of their treats,” and on 
opening the door a selection of toddlers came 
trooping in, eager to inspect ‘ Mum-ma’s” 
visitor, Such a sweet J/evée was surely never 
seen, nor such a variety of baby charms. There 
are dark babies and fair babies, brown eyes, 
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blue eyes, grey eyes; long curls, and short-cut 
hair ; rosy fat cheeks, and pale thin faces ; but, 
without exception, all are clean and neat, and 
have the appearance of being thoroughly well 
cared for. One especially bonnie little man 
lays his head down on the matron’s lap, and 
takes deliberate stock of the stranger, whilst 
two-year-old Molly puts up her rosebud mouth 
for a kiss, and in fluent double-Dutch does the 
honours of the establishment. 

A comely tribe it is, made bright and happy 
by care and comfort—so bright and happy, in- 
deed, that it is difficult to realise from what 
scenes those innocent babies have been taken. 
One little maid of three, for instance, whose 
sweet, refined expression, blue eyes, and halo of 
golden hair, make her really lovely—who could 
imagine that her story is one that will not bear 
repeating here! Yet, had no rescuing hand 
taken Dot away from her evil surroundings, her 
fate would have been such as to make the most 
careless shudder. ‘This same little lady is intro- 
duced rather too suddenly into the near presence 
of astranger ; the tiny mouth draws down into a 
look of alarm, and, with a piteous cry, the little 
arms go out to the “‘Mum-ma dear” whose lap 
is a sure refuge from all ills. Pretty it is to 
watch the hearty caress and gentle chiding timid 
Dot receives from her whose large heart of 
motherly love has room for any number of baby- 
claimants. 

After a little talk with my tiny new friends, 
the matron, looking at the clock, announces, “ It’s 
almost lesson-time,” and out the children march, 
without a moment’s hesitation or grumbling. 
“Lessons!” I repeat, in dismay; “ you don’t 
mean to say these babies do lessons ?”—“ That 
they do” (with a laugh), “ but you shall see for 
yourself that they are not overworked. And, 
whilst they get into order, we will pay the real 
babies a visit. This is the way to the nursery,” 
opening a door close at hand. Picture a nursery 
with a dozen or more inmates, varying from a 
few weeks to as few months! I thought of the 
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oft-repeated consolation in large families, ‘“‘ They 
don’t all come at once,” for in this case they do, 
and an influx of six or seven new babies is no 
uncommon experience. Yet 1 venture to say 
that few nurseries, with far less than half the 
number of inhabitants, can boast of greater com- 
fort, alriness, or peace. The room itself has a 
cheerfui aspect, and boasts of two large windows, 
one of which is furnished with a permanent 
ventilator, accounting for the freshness of the 
air; the walls are covered with bright pictures 
and simple texts; a pretty swing-cot ornaments 
one corner, and at intervals are placed wicker 
cradles, made dainty by a very simple and in- 
expensive arrangement of pink lining. On one 
side of the fireplace is a large “ pen,” in which 
some half-dozen babies disport themselves at 
ease, and gaze with faintly inquiring eyes at the 
new-comer. A few, of more advanced years, or 
rather months, are sitting up in the neatest, most 
compact row of little arm-chairs, engaged in 
solving the mystery of rattles, whilst two nurses 
are calmly enjoying the baby and ex-baby, who 
have just been obliging enough to wake up for 
my benefit. They are exhibited with great pride 
by their respective nurses, and they certainly do 
justice to the care bestowed upon them. 7he 


baby of ten weeks is still in long clothes, and is 
beginning to reward her devoted slaves by those 
sweet cooings so dear to motherly hearts. In 
this land of babies the smaller nursery rule holds 
good, and whilst each child receives individual] 
care and attention, it is the tiniest, most helpless 
little being, who calls out the fullest wealth of 
protected love. 

The ex-baby is a boy of five months, whose 
sturdy frame, and fat, firm limbs give promise of 
a fine physique. A prison baby is poor little 
John, born within its gloomy walls, and never 
going beyond them till received into this other 
world of love and freedom. His costume, when 
admitted, is described as the perfection of ugli- 
ness, capped bya shawl of large blue-and-white 
checks, each white square branded with ‘ Notts 
County Jail.” ‘“Wasn’t he undressed quickly, 
and put into decent clothes !” is the matron’s com- 
ment ; and surely the clothes may be taken as 
typical, for, with the mark of jail and workhouse 
upon him, poor John could hardly have escaped 
from the evils of his parentage. Now, whatever 
tendency to ill may be latent as a fell legacy, he 
will at least be trained in habits of self-control, 
and will have the choice of a good and honour- 
able life. The nursery is so enticing I can 
hardly tear myself away, but there is 
still much to be seen, and, with a 
parting hug, I restore Baby to her 
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nurse, whose face beams with delight 
at the appreciation of her darling. 

Opposite the nursery is the lavatory, 
so completely fitted up that when the 
children are once down-stairs there is 
no need for the running up that would 
add so seriously to nurse-work. In- 
deed, considering that Babies’ Castle 
was not built with an eye to its present 
use, it is wonderfully convenient for 
the purpose, and allows cooking, meals, 
and toilet operations to be carried on 
on the same floor as the nursery. The 
bedrooms, too, are of just the right size 
to accommodate a nurse and four or 
five babies. The neat iron cribs, with 
their simple white coverlets, and the 
nice swing-cot in each room, give a 
look of home (not institution) which 
it is so desirable should be amongst 
the first impressions of childhood. 

The arrangement of the children’s 
clothing is quite a lesson on the beauties 
of order and neatness. As at Ilford, 
there is no special uniform, but the 
children wear plain frocks and pinafores 
of varied hue and form, the one im- 
provement on ordinary nursery attire 
being the long sleeves and high necks 








“Eager to inspect ‘mumma’'s’ visitor.”"—p. 655. 





the matron is wise enough to insist 
upon. This sensible rule involves a 
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considerable amount of work, as nearly 
all the garments sent to Dr, Barnardo 
for his babies are made on the princi- 
ple which sacrifices health and comfort 
to appearance, and which has no slight 
influence upon the terribly high rate 
of infant mortality amongst all classes. 
Not, however, that the children’s ap- 
pearance is neglected ; the matron is 
far too proud of her flock to let them 
be anything but nice, and the nurses, 
she tells me, are quite jealous over 
the clothing of their respective babies. 
Indeed, opening her  store-cupboard 
when a nurse is near is rather a 
dangerous experiment, as she is sure to 
be besieged with entreaties to “let me 
have that pretty frock for my baby !” 

Our tour of inspection ends at the 
children’s dining-room, where the 
elders amongst them are assembled 
tor the lessons which have such a 
comic sound as applied to ‘under 
three.” My fears of overworked 
brains are speedily set at rest by find- 
ing that the chief lessons are to sit 
quiet and to sing. ‘The presence of a 
stranger rather damps the latter per- 
formance, and Madam Molly, who is 
not troubled with shyness, has ‘‘ We 














are but ‘ittle chill’en weat” pretty 

much as a solo. ‘That won't do,” 

says the matron. “They must make a 

noise, and then they'll feel at home.— Now, 
children, who told me to give you your nice 
dinner?” 

‘Dear Docker “Nardo.” 

** And your nice tea ?” 

‘Dear Docker ’Nardo.” 

‘What will you say when Docker ’Nardo comes 
see you?” 

“Tp, ip, uzzay!” and such a waving of tiny 
arms and shouting of “ Uzzay !” follows, that by 
the time three times three is reached, a general 
thaw has taken place, so that the next attempt 
at “I’m a little soldier” is quite a success. The 
singing is varied by such exercises as holding 
up hands, folding arms, and constructing babies 
out of the corners of pinafores, the said babies 
needing very vigorous rocking. It is quite a 
character-study to watch the varying expressions 
on those small faces. Here is a roguish boy of 
two, needing a perpetually watchful eye. Even 
now, when he thinks no one is looking, he 
is, with the most abstracted look of innocence, 
quietly edging his way closer and closer to 
his neighbour who sits at the end of the form, 
and who, if not reseued in time, would soon 
have found a seat on the floor. Near this young 
pickle sits blind Florry, whose face, at sound ot 
the matron’s voice, breaks into a beaming smile, 
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whilst her incessant “ Mumma dear!” demands 
the touch which, to her crippled senses, is the best 
assurance of the presence of those she loves. 

As my eye wanders from face to face, I am 
struck by the vacant expression of one little fel- 
low, and ask what makes him so different from 
all the others. 

“Oh!” replies the matron, “it is only because 
he is new, and hasn’t been here long enough to 
understand our ways.” 

“But you do not mean that he will be as 
bright as the rest ?” 

“Certainly, I think he will; he has only been 
here a week, and has improved already.” 

And, a little later on, I notice that Master 
Edward is quietly working away at the corner of 
his pinafore, trying to manufacture the “baby” 
it needs such a vivid imagination to recognise as 
such, 

Lessons over, it being too wet for a walk, the 
released scholars are allowed a few minutes’ run 
up and down the passages, whilst the room re- 
ceives an airing in preparation for tea. 

The nurses take their meal first, and I am 
astonished to find that, of their own free will, 
they have chosen a circle of spectators, consisting 
of all the babies old enough to sit up in high 
chairs, but not old enough to demand a share of 
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the provisions, In passing through the room, 
my glance happens to fall upon a year-old boy, 
whose face immediately puckers up, and the 
matron exclaims in horror, “ Don’t, please, look 
at Carol, or you will set him off; he has water 
on the brain, and spends most of his time in 
wailing.” 

“Not at night, I hope?” 

“QO dear, yes; day or night, it makes no dif- 
ference to him ; once started, he will go on till 
he is worn out.” 

“Do you not find it difficult to get a nurse to 
undertake him?” 

“Not at all; his nurse is simply devoted to 
him, and you could not please her better than by 
finding something to admire in poor Carol ; and, 
indeed, I always find, let a baby be ever so 
troublesome, there will be somebody to stick up 
for him.” 

It certainly is touching to see Carol’s nurse 
pick him up and shower kisses on his unlovely 
face, he being apparently quite indifferent to the 
attention. 

Meals, toilet operations, and family prayers, 
present varied and interesting scenes, but space 
forbids fuller description, and I can only advise all 
baby-lovers to paya visit to Hawkhurst, and see for 
themselves the happy little children, whose home 
calls forth expressions of pleasure from all 
visitors. 

But, for the benefit of those who cannot com- 
pass personal inspection, I may say that Babies’ 
Castle is the last outcome of Dr. Barnardo’s 
work amongst destitute, orphan, and neglected 
children, Of that work, as carried on at Stepney 
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and Iiford, accounts have already been given in 
these pages ; but with extension of operations, new 
phases of need have come to light, not the least 
pressing of which was found to be the baby- 
question. True, a few could be received at 
Ilford, but not in any sort of proportion to the 
number of applications, and hence it was with 
joy that Dr. Barnardo hailed the offer of this 
house at Hawkhurst, so admirably suited to the 
needs of his tinies. The generous donors made 
over the house and grounds to the East-End 
Juvenile Mission, and during the past two years, 
fifty little ones, under three years of age, have 
enjoyed the blessings of wise and loving care, 
joined to fresh country air and pure wholesome 
food. Happily, too, the matron who mothers 
this family of twenty-six is one pre-eminently 
suited by natural gift and large experience for 
her responsible position, and it needs no prophetic 
vision to foresee that many of her children will 
rise up to “call her blessed.” 

But, as usual with Dr. Barnardo, past success is 
but a stimulus to fresh effort, and the day of my 
visit is marked by the commencement of a new 
‘“‘ Babies’ Castle,” to be erected on the acre of 
ground adjoining the present building, and which 
will provide accommodation for one hundred 
babies and a suitable staff of nurses. 

I need hardly add that this fresh enterprise will 
call for steady support from old friends and new, 
and I doubt not the hearts of Dr. Barnardo and 
his fellow-workers will be cheered by the hearty, 
practical sympathy of those who bear in mind the 
Master’s declaration, ‘Whosoever receiveth one 
such little child in My name, receiveth Me.” 

A. R. Neuman. 








A FEW WORDS 


SCRIPTURE, 


RB HERE is a vast amount of teaching 
in Holy Scripture on the subject 
of dress. The Eternal Father, 
who feels so deep an interest in 
His children’s career, has, from 
the beginning, had His attention 
directed to the question, wherewithal 
His children shall be clothed. In the 
jirst book dress is introduced as a 
necessity arising from sin; in the last book it is 
referred to as an honour attending upon holiness. 
In the first book it is the production of man’s 
own handiwork ; in the /as¢ it is the bestowment 
of Sovereign grace. In Genesis its characteristics 
are imperfection and fragility; in Revelation 
its features are spotlessness and eternal durability. 
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To Adam it was a matter of utility ; to the hosts 
of heaven it is an indication of beauty, purity, 
and glory. 

As the ages advanced God schooled the world 
in the subject of dress) He Who has adorned 
creation with such variegated hues, Who has be- 
decked the curtain of the skies with so much 
lustre, Who has mantled the hills with such gor- 
geous sunlight, and purfled the verdant meadows 
with such exquisite flowers—He taught man that 
the needful might also be made ornamental— 
that because dress is a thing of necessity man 
might employ his powers in making it a thing of 
beauty. Hence the arts of dyeing, weaving, and 
embroidering were cultivated very early in the 
history of the world. Jacob found pleasure in 
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arraying his favourite child in a “coat of many 
colours.” God Himself distinctly informed 
Moses that He had filled Bezaleel and Aholiab 
with wisdom and instruction for the construction 
of all the vessels and vestments of the Tabernacle. 
The hangings of the court of the Tabernacle were 
made of needlework wrought in colours of blue, 
purple, and scarlet, on a ground of fine white linen. 
Doubtless the Hebrew women were used to this 
kind of rich work in the construction of their own 
garments. Such superb raiment was worn in early 
times, for it was a “ goodly Babylonish garment,” 
with the “wedge of gold,” that tempted Achan 
to sin and to destruction. The directions given 
by Jehovah for the dress of the officiating Priests 
of the Tabernacle were most minute. Nothing 
was left to merely human choice. Particulars as 
to shape, colour, and construction were given by 
direct inspiration. 

These Scriptural allusions to dress, with many 
others which might be quoted, clearly indi- 
cate that ornamentation is not in itself forbidden ; 
that there are limits within which attention may 
be paid to dress; that it is the duty of every 
man and woman to see that he, or she, is fitly 
attired. There is, however, a line of limitation. 
Let us trace that line, and see what is to be 
desired, and what shunned. 

First in importance stands suitability. This is 
of two kinds—namely, that which accords with 
our social position, and that which suits swrround- 
ing circumstances. In these days, there is a 
strong tendency, on the part of young people in 
particular, to dress in a manner unbecoming 
their station. Vying with those who are far 
above them in the social scale, striving to rival 
those who, from childhood, have been accustomed 
to the best of everything, the result is often a 
recourse to articles of imitation, and the develop- 
ment of a spirit of hypocrisy. The hard-handed 
labourer need never be ashamed of his fustian 
and his apron, nor the barrister of his robes. 
If God has called you to a definite trade or 
profession, never try to conceal the fact. Do 
not endeavour to make people think you are 
what you are not. Young men of the present 
day have strong temptations in this direction. 
Wise and experienced men look on with sad- 
dened hearts as they see, dressed out in the 
extreme of foppery, youths whose calling is 
behind the counter or at the office desk. 
The extensiveness of their get-up indicates the 
littleness of their minds, and proves that their 
faculties are mainly consecrated to the one 
question—the wearing of clothes. To every 
young man or young woman perusing these 
pages, I say, in your life-calling, whatever may 
be its nature, dress suitably, so as not to be 
fettered by the quality of your attire. Re- 
member that propriety, or fitness, lies at the 
foundation of all good taste in dressing. Never, 
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therefore, indulge in any article of raiment that 
impedes free action, that will not suit your age or 
occupation, and that is not in accord with your 
general style of living. Todd, in his “ Student’s 
Guide,” well remarks, ‘‘We cannot have our 
waggons of mahogany and highly varnished if 
we expect to carry heavy loads over mountains 
with them.” 

Next to suitability, I say, let there be sim- 
plicity. John Newton, giving advice to a lady, 
said, “ Madam, so dress and so conduct yourself 
that persons who have been in your company 
shall not recollect what you had on.” That 
counsel, if followed, would lead to quite a different 
style of dress from that which is far too prevalent 
now. Simplicity seems banished, and we are 
forcibiy reminded of the description given by 
Isaiah of the attire of women in Jerusalem in his 
days. The description is given in the third chapter 
of his Prophecies. There is a pretty fable of the 
angel and the rosebud which conveys the very 
lesson I am now seeking to enforce. It is said that 
“the angel who takes care of the flowers, and 
sprinkles upon them dew in the still night, slum- 
bered on a spring day in the shade of a rose-bush. 
When he awoke, he said, ‘ Most beautiful of my 
children, I thank thee for thy refreshing odour 
and cooling shade. Could you now ask any 
favour, how willingly would I grant it !’—‘ Adorn 
me, then, with a new charm,’ said the spirit of 
the rosebud in a beseeching tone. So the angel 
adorned the loveliest of flowers with simple moss. 
Sweetly it stood there in its modest attire, the 
moss-rose, the most beautiful of its kind. So the 
costliest ornaments are often the simplest ;” and it 
will be generally found that simplicity character- 
ises the highest refinement. Hence, never allow 
fashion to triumph over your common sense or 
your good taste. Do not comply with the reign- 
ing modes at the expense of simplicity and suit- 
ability. 

Given these two things, let us now note what 
to avoid. Here at once starts up the word— 
extravagance. There is little doubt that the 
demands of fashion have led young men and 
young women to involve themselves in pecuniary 
difficulties, and have thus been the cause of much 
misery and guilt. It is lamentable, also, to see 
how many professedly Christian people will 
decorate their persons with the most costly and 
elaborate attire, whilst at the same time they 
plead inability to help the cause of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, inability to subscribe to the funds 
of benevolent and evangelistic institutions. It 
it is quite possible to be well dressed—that is, 
suitably and simply—without a lavish expendi- 
ture of money of which God has made us stewards, 
and a proportion of which ought to be employed 
in works of beneficence. 

Excessive attention to dress should also be 
avoided. Ido not say that no attention should 
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be given to it. There is too much individual 
character displayed in dress for it to be dis- 
regarded. It most generally happens that in 
forming our opinions of men and women their 
dress becomes a powerful facter. We infer their 
taste, cleanliness, order, carefulness—-or the reverse 
of these—from the style and condition of their 
apparel. It cannot and ought not to be regarded 
as a matter of ne consequence how a person is 
arrayed, At the same time, when attention to 
dress runs to excess, when it absorbs the thoughts 
and energies, when it becomes the main topic of 
conversation, when the fashion-book supplants 
all improving literature, when day after day 
“cutting,” “ making,” “altering,” and “fitting,” 
fill the hours of each morning, leaving no time 
for caring for the weal of others, and the service 
of our generation—then, attention to dress has 
become a serious evil, a decided sin. Christ 
said, “The body is more than raiment ;” but, to 
judge by the attention some persons devote to 
dress, and the immense amount of time consumed 
each day in dressing, one might conclude that the 
reverse was correct—raiment is more than the 
body. Indeed, further, comparing the time 
devoted to the interests of the immortal soul 
with the time squandered in decorating the 
body, one might infer that the costume is more 
valuable than the sow/,; that silks, satins, and 
broad-cloths are more worthy a vigilant care than 
the claims of Heaven upon our affections and 
services, 

Especially remember that it is your spiritual, 
your moral, your intellectual worth by which you 
will be estimated by all good and sensible persons. 
A man may be most expensively and elaborately 
equipped—costly rings may adorn his fingers, 
and priceless jewels be suspended on his chain, 
but if he have little or no intellectual ability, his 
gay clothing will not admit him to the choice 
fraternity of the /iterati. A woman may be 
draped in the height of fashion, but if her moral 
and spiritual character be blotted she will be 
shunned by all her pure and pious sisterhood. 
Never, then, judge of a man’s position or a 
woman’s worth by the exteriors, unless there be 
a lack of attainable decency, cleanliness, and 
care. Never suppose that your career in life is 
to be successful and honoured simply because of 
the quality of your garments and the value of 
your ornamentations. It is said that on one 
occasion Cogia Effendi, the Persian sage, dressed 
as a beggar, and entered a house where a gay 
feast was being held. He was pushed hither 
and thither, hustled by one and another, and 
noticed kindly by no one. So Cogia withdrew, 
and repaired to his home. He then arrayed 
himself in his most splendid style, with jewelled 
shoes on his feet, a robe of cloth of gold on his 
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back, and a turban glittering with a diamond 


aigrette on his head. Then hanging at his side 
his sabre, in the hilt of which flashed some 
valuable jewels, he made for the feast. His 
entrance was at once the signal for attention on 
all sides. The guests, who before had rudely 
pushed him aside, now made way for his passing 
to and fro. The host came hastily towards him, 
with the words, ‘Welcome, my Lord Effendi, 
thrice welcome ; what will your lordship please 
to take?” In reply, Cogia quaintly, but expres- 
sively, stretched out his foot, so that the jewel 
on his shoe sparkled, and then, taking his golden 
robe in one hand and holding it away from him, 
said, with bitter irony, ‘‘ Welcome, my lord coat, 
welcome most excellent robe; what will your 
lordship please to take ?—For,” said he, turning 
to his perplexed host, “TI ought to ask my coat 
what it will take, seeing that my welcome was 
due solely to it.” Have we not known, in these 
days, similar homage paid to dress? Is this not 
in some quarters a notorious and crying evil? 
Are not devout men, wise men, influential men, 
God-honoured men sometimes thrust aside for 
one whose millinery and jewellery are more 
costly 4 

It was against this that the Apostle James 
wrote in his Epistle, when he said, “If there 
come into your assembly a man with a gold ring, 
in goodly apparel, and there come in also a poor 
man in shabby raiment, and ye have respect to 
him that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto 
him, Sit thou here in a good place, and say to 
the poor man, Stand thou there, or Sit here under 
my footstool, are ye not partial in yourselves, 
and become judges of evil thoughts? Hearken, 
my beloved brethren, hath not God chosen the 
poor of this world rich in faith and heirs of the 
Kingdom? But ye have despised the poor.” 

Here the Apostle teaches, what needs to-day to 
be reiterated, that whilst Christianity encourages 
proper respect to rank, office, and influence, it 
nevertheless expects men to be regarded and 
treated according to their moral and mental 
worth, and not according to their external 
adorning. If the clothing were a certain badge 
much mental and moral worth in the 
wearer, we might then judge men by their dress. 
But since, alas! no professional or private cos- 
tume is a guarantee of true excellence, we put 
up a false standard when we measure men by 
what they wear. Some most iniquitous things 
have been done in kings’ houses, and by those 
who have concealed their vices by their princely 
Whilst noble deeds have been done, 
living, breathing words spoken and penned, and 
soul-saving lives passed by men and women in 
lowly garb. Man looketh the outward 
appearance, but God looketh upon the heart. 
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An Evening KSymn. 



















Music by Rev. W. J. Foxent, B.A., B.Mus. 


Words by Bisnop RecinatD HeEser. (Minor Canon of Canterbury Cathedral. ) 
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DAUGHTERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER II. 

7E will look in at Mrs, 
Scott’s about two 
months after the im- 
portant events just re- 
corded. Janet is trim- 
ming a new spring hat, 
and is standing before 
the mirror, looking at 
the effect of a long 
brown feather which has 
been temporarily pinned 
in. Her brother Tom 
stretches his long limbs 
onthesofa, and peers cri- 
tically at his sister with 
his short-sighted eyes. 

“There, let it droop a little on your hair, Janet; 
brown and sandy contrast very well.” 

Mary is sitting at the table with a large pile of 
hooks before her, and says, impatiently, “I begin to 
wish Mrs. Cumnore had never come to the town. 
She seems to have upset it completely. We’ve hardly 
had a quiet evening at home for the last fortnight. 
I really am too busy to go to Mrs. Ashby’s to- 
night. I cannot imagine what pleasure you find in 
meeting the same people over and over again.” 

Janet answered, mischievously, “Mr. Byford has 
put off the District Visitors’ Meeting. He said he 
should have an opportunity, at Mrs. Ashby’s, of 
seeing all the distributors, and asking their opinions 
of his new plans. It is clearly your duty to be there 
too, Mary. That’s the reason why I’m going, at 
least,” she said, with a merry laugh. 

“T can’t get on with my work in the midst of such 
chattering, if Tom can, so I shall take my books into 
the study,” said Mary. 

“Oh, dear! I know I ought to go and help her,” 


“Dp 


groaned Janet. Sut hats must be trimmed, Tom— 





one can’t go about a perfect fright ! How does Mary 
manage it? Her things are always right; I never 
saw her untidy; and she does twenty times the work 
i do. It’s very dreadful, but I should be quite 
pleased if she did something rather foolish, just by 
way of a change. She was never scolded when she 
was a little girl for things that would have been 
called naughty if we had done them; she always had 
such an excellent reason to give.” 

“She needn’t look down on us with such con- 
tempt,” said Tom crossly. “I only wish she would 
marry Mr, Byford; it’s trying for her to live with 
ordinary mortals.” 

“Oh, Tom, do you think that’s likely ?” asked 
Janet eagerly. She was a warm-hearted little crea- 
ture, and added, “We should miss her dreadfully. 


“SYLVIA MORETON’S PROBATION.” 


He isn’t nearly good enough for her; though, of 
course, she is exactly suited for a clergyman’s wife. 
You can’t think how beautifully she talked to Mrs, 
Reubens about her poor dead baby. It was such a 
pretty little creature. I couldn’t say a word for cry- 
ing about it, though I would have given anything to 
have comforted her. I could only kiss its cold little 
face ; and Mary told me afterwards I oughtn’t to 
have done that—it wasn’t sanitary.” 

“Just like Mary,” muttered ‘tom. ‘“ You'll see, 
Janet, that she ‘ll manage her work so that she can 
go to Mrs. Ashby’s to-night.” 

Tom was quite right. Mary declined joining the 
rest of the family at early dinner, and took her 
meal by snatches in the study ; and a glow of self- 
satisfaction gave a delicate tinge of colour to her 
very handsome face as she shook hands with the 
curate, Mr. Byford, and received his thanks for the 
great trouble she had taken in preparing the résumé 
of the District Visitors’ Report for the year. 

“ Ah, Mr. Byford,” said Mrs. Grey, “ we never had 
the work so well done before; you and Miss Scott 
have made a complete revolution, or reformation— 
which do I mean? I am so stupid; and that reminds 
me, Janet,” lowering her voice, “you are so clever, 
dear; I noticed when I was at Mrs. Cumnore’s the 
other day Mr. Byford’s visiting-card was on the 
table, with the letters ‘F.U.I. after the name. Of 
course I know what ‘B.A. and ‘M.A.’ mean, but 
can you tell me ‘F.U.I.?’ Even Mr, Grey didn’t 
know !” 

Janet shook her head, biting her lips. 

“Oh, Mr. Trevor!” said Mrs. Grey, “ what 7s the 
meaning of ‘ F.U.I ?’” 

“Fund of Universal Information,” said Frank 
readily. “It’s a very ancient degree, Mrs. Grey, 
and a most honourable distinction. Dr. Johnson, I 
believe, was the last person who received it.” 

“You don’t mean to say so, Mr. Trevor!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Grey breathlessly. “I had no idea Mr. 
Byford was so learned! Certainly, he never seems 
at a loss. But it is wonderful ; I must tell Mr. 
Grey before I forget it.” 

“Do go and talk to Mrs. Ashby, please, Mr. 
Trevor,” said Janet. “I’m sure she’s telling poor 
Tom all the improvements she has made in the 
house since the Moretons left, and how Dr. Ashby 
is extending his practice—it makes Tom _ so 
furious.” 

“T’m all obedience,” said Frank. It was quite 
time to effect a diversion; Mrs. Ashby’s face had an 
expression of mortal offence. 

“My arm is still painful, Mrs. Ashby. I have 
been wanting to ask the Doctor,” said Mr. Trevor, 
“as to the difference in the action of aconite and 
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landanum, but if you can spare me ten minutes’ 
(with a bow) “I needn’t trouble him.” 

Now Mrs. Ashby prided herself on her knowledge 
of medicine, and declared it a woman’s duty to bean 
intellectual helpmeet for her husband ; I am sure she 
considered herself by far the better half, and she at 
once gave the required information at great length ; 
in fact, the explanation seemed interminable to 
Frank when he saw Herbert Grey, with an elbow on 
the mantle-shelf, bending over Janet, whose merry 
grey eyes were sparkling with fun and mischief. 

“Tt is dangerous though very soothing,” Mrs. 
Ashby was saying. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Frank, bewildered. 

Mrs. Ashby was nettled by his inattention. 

“What can Herbert see to admire in that exces- 
sively plain girl?” she said, following his gaze towards 
the fireplace. “You are so intimate with the 
family, Mr. Trevor, you would know if it is true 
that their engagement is to be openly talked about 
as soon as Herbert is taken into partnership ?” 

“T’ve heard nothing about it,” said Frank, rising. 

“T don’t wonder Tom hates that woman,” he 
thought, and then ruthlessly broke in on the ¢éte-d- 
téte. “Grey,” he said, “do sing us that new song, 
there’s a good fellow. Dr. Ashby is looking for 
you, there, by the piano ;” and then, turning to Janet 
as Herbert went off, “The fellow never looks such 
an ass as when he’s singing.” 

“How spiteful that sounds,” said Janet. “IT don’t 
like it.” 

“Mrs. Ashby has rubbed me the wrong way,” 
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he answered, with a short laugh; “she would make 
anybody spiteful. Do come with me into the con- 
servatory.” 

“No,” said Janet, “ I prefer to stay here, and study 
a little natural history. I’ve always had a fellow- 
feeling for donkeys. Mr. Trevor, footstools were not 
made to be kicked away; I should like that one 
myself, please.” 

After Herbert’s performance, which was much 
applauded, Dr. Ashby came up to the fire, rubbing 
his hands as usual, a habit that always irritated his 
wife. He was a plump, kind-hearted little man, 
much pitied by the Milltown ladies. 

“Well, Miss Janet, not blown away in coming here, 
then? Such a gale! blowing great guns, eh, Trevor ? 
Arm painful to-night, I can see ; mustn’t use it so 
much; I told you so yesterday. I’m coming, my dear” 

in answer to the impatient wave of Mrs. Ashby’s 
fan. “Miss Seott has a great deal to arrange with 
Mr. Byford, eh, Miss Janet ?’ 

“Yes, Mr. Byford wanted to explain his new 
system,” said Janet, glancing at her sister, whose 
large dark eyes had an expression she had never 
noticed before. 

Mr. Byford was talking with his usual fluency. 

“Janet,” said Mrs. Grey, “we must have one of 
your sweet little Scotch songs. Do sing Herbert's 


’ 


favourite, ‘Bonnie Dundee.’ ’ 


“One hears that tune ground out of every street- 
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organ,” growled Frank, who was quite out of 
temper. 

“Well, not ‘Robin Gray, dear, please. I am 
always afraid Mr. Grey might consider the words 
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a little personal, you know—he is so much my 
senior.” 

So Janet sang “ Bonnie Dundee” with great spirit, 
and did not exchange another word with Frank till 
they met in the hall before leaving. 

“May I walk home with you, Janet?” he whispered 
imploringly. 

“Thank you, Mr. Trevor,” said Janet, in her usual 
clear voice, “I will not trouble you. Herbert Grey 
and Tom will be sufiicient escort,” and she bowed, 
not sceming to notice his outstretched hand. 

Remorse seized her directly, of course, “ Poor fel- 
low! his arm has been in such pain, no wonder he 
was cross. Ill take those magazines back to his 
aunt to-morrow afternoon, and be nice again,” she 
determined, 


Mary Scott was an early riser. Precisely at a 
quarter to eight she might be seen every morning 
carrying the key-basket into the breakfast-room, her 
dress exquisitely neat, her rich black hair in smooth, 
thick braids. Janet would rush wildly down about 
half an hour later, with crooked collar and many 
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“she sat down by the open window.” 


apologies. If she had only come down with Mary 
the morning after Mrs. Ashby’s party! The hall 
door stood open; yesterday's storm had spent itself, 
and the fresh air, laden with the scent of the lilae in 
the courtyard, was so refreshing, that one involun- 
turily lingered a little in passing. Just then a lad 
rushed breathlessly up, and, seeing Mary, said — 

“Please, I was to say this letter was to go into 
Miss Scott’s own hands,” 

“Tam Miss Scott,” said Mary calmly, but with an 
inward flutter. “Good morning; but you've been 
running very fast—here’s sixpence for you.” 

The boy was quite captivated by the beautiful, 
smiling lady. 

Mary slipped the letter into her pocket, put the 
key-basket in the breakfast-room, gave Jane some 
directions, and then went to her own room and locked 
the door. Her heart beat so fast that she sat down 
by the open window, letting the sweet air blow in on 
her burning cheeks. She never forgot that moment— 
the scent of lilac-blossom always brought it back to 
her with terrible distinctness. 

“T knew it would come,” she murmured. “I do 
love him, truly, truly. What happiness to devote 
all my life to him, and to share his work!” and she 
slowly drew the letter from her pocket, pressing it to 
her lips. 

“At last, after hoping all these two long 
years !” 

She opened it. “‘ How agitated he must have 

“ Erasures, blots, and smears,” 
and a sudden cold fear struck her. She looked at 
the envelope, ‘ Miss J. Scott.” It was not for her, 


been,” she thought. 
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then! But what could Janet have to do with g 
love-letter? It was from Frank Trevor—passionate, 
exaggerated, Mary inwardly called it. 

He told her how on his return last night he had 
found a telegram, with orders that he should join his 
ship, the Neptune, next day. He could not leave 
Milltown without telling her of his love, though her 
manner and Mrs, Ashby’s news had been a dreadful 
blow ; was it true that she and Herbert Grey were en- 
gaged? If it were, her silence would seal his fate, but if 
not, might he be made perfectly happy by just two lines 
from her, sent before eleven o'clock, when he would 
be leaving the place where the two happiest months 
of his life had been spent; and then came fervid 
protestations, and hearty sailor-like words of love. 

In the midat of her miserable disappointment Mary 
could remark the shockingly bad writing and im- 
perfect spelling. She suddenly determined Janet 
should not have the letter. She disliked Frank, and 
knew her mother disapproved of the intimacy, as she 
called it; and what would Mr. Scott say to a elan- 
destine correspondence ? No, it had evidently fallen 
into her hands for a purpose ; she would keep it until 
Frank returned from this voyage, and then give it 
back to him herself. How shamefully he had always 
behaved to Mr. Byford, making fun of him on every 
Well, he should “nd that others could 
play practical jokes, she thougnt with a bitter smile, 
as she went to a drawer, took out the sandal-wood 
box that held all her treasures, put the poor letter at 
the very bottom, and carefully replaced it. 

What a strange pain it was at her heart! Why 
should Janet, who, Frank himself said, had behaved 
so coldly to him last night, have all this love poured 
out at her feet, and she, who hungered for it so, be 
Poor Mary Scott! even 
charitable Miss Elizabeth considered her cold and 
correct; if she could have seen her now! But her 
mother’s voice was heard calling her to breakfast, 
and making some slight excuse for her unusual 


oceasion ! 


denied even a crumb ? 


lateness, she wearily took her seat at the table. 
Janet was in high spirits, detailing little bits of town 
gossip to her father, and then asking him if he had 
heard of Mr. Byford’s new degree. Their laughter 
was like the cracking of thorns to Mary, and some- 
thing in her face struck her father with a sudden 
remembrance. 

“Mary,” he said, “you look pale and fagged ; come 
for a drive with me. You and Janet must get ready 
directly ; I shall start at nine.” 

Janet was only too willing, and Mary would 
welcome any escape from those four stifling walls. 
It was a delicious spring morning. 

“ Drooping chestnut buds began 


To spread into the perfect fan, 
Above the teeming ground.” 


The air was full of subtle delight. 

“Father,” said Janet suddenly, “I think this 
morning !'m perfectly happy !” 

© Then,” thought Mary, “she cannot care for him, 
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or she’d be grieving over the coldness he spoke 
about.” 

They drove up to an old farmhouse. 

“Just striking eleven ; 1’m punctuality itself,” 
said Mr. Scott, getting down from his dog-cart, and 
shaking hands with the farmer. 

Striking eleven! A vision of the Milltown plat- 
form, and Frank’s pale, disturbed face, seemed verit- 
ably present to Mary’s excited fancy, “It is too late 
now,” she said. 

“ Too late, Mary ! what do you mean? How funny 
you are!” 

“Tt’s some appointment I’d made in the town, 
Janet. Don’t look at me like that! I’ve never had 
such a headache !” 

“Come in and have some of Mrs. Robinson’s good 
new milk, Mary,” said her father; “you took no 
breakfast, I noticed.” 

The girls were shown into the large farmhouse 
kitchen, with its spotless stone floor, great pewter 
plates and dishes burnished till they shone like 
mirrors, the tall eight-day clock with the destroying 
angel at the top slowly moving its sword backward 
and forward with every solemn beat of the pendulum. 
“Nothing is changed since we were children, Mary!” 
exclaimed Janet. “I’m sure it’s the same row of 
hams! Look! there is the painted tea-tray with the 
Jady and her parasol, and the corner cupboard 
with the funny thick wine-glasses, and the two 
queerly shaped ducks’ eggs. And dear Mrs, Robin- 
son hasn’t changed the least bit, either,” she cried 
out, as the owner of all these treasures came in, her 
rosy face radiant with smiles. 

“Bless your dear, warm heart! Miss Janet, it 
does one good to see you again! and Miss Mary, 
too; how like you do grow to your mother, 
to be sure! She was the handsomest lady J ever 
saw, let the other be who she will,” said Mrs. 
tobinson, emphatically throwing back her blue cap- 
strings. 

“There ’s a fine compliment for Mary !” said Janet. 
“Can't you find something nice to say about me, Mrs. 
tobinson ?” 

“No disrespect meant to you, Miss Janet dear. 
We can’t help our looks, though we may mend our 
tempers, as I had occasion to tell Mary Ann only this 
very morning.” 

Janet laughed merrily, and as both she and Mrs. 
Robinson found a great many subjects to talk about, 
Mary’s silence was not noticed so much. Their 
father’s business done, every conceivable space in the 
dog-eart was filled with new-laid eggs, poultry, slips 
of Mrs. Robinson’s famous pansies, and great bunches 
of white lilae. 

“ T couldn’t tell the dear young lady that I’d sooner 
have her kind heart than Miss Mary’s pretty face, 
John,” remarked Mrs. Robinson as she returned to 
her kitchen. 

“We have had the most lovely morning, 
Janet rapturously, as her brother came out to meet 
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said 


them on their return, 
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“Oh, have you?” said Tom gloomily. “TI hate 
seeing people off.” 

“Pray don’t look so tragic, Tom,” said his father. 

“Well, I have got another fortnight at home, and 
it will be terribly stale and fiat without Trevor. 
Why, Janet, you've smashed half those eggs! what 
are you about? You needn’tcall me awkward, after 
that! I was going to tell you, he said he had a tele- 
gram last night, and had to join his ship in an awful 
hurry this morning. He certainly looked down in the 
mouth, poor old fellow. Ill carry that lilac, Janet.” 

“Oh, Tom!” whispered Janet, “didn’t he send 
any message to me—good-bye, or something ?” 

“Well, no,” said Tom, with a quick, intelligent 
look at his sister, ‘1 don’t think he did; he knows 
I’ve a bad memory for such things.” 

“But, oh, Tom dear, just ¢ry and remember! 
Didn’t he even mention me ?” 

“Well, yes, he asked how you were, or something, 
and I said you were all right and very jolly, and had 
gone for a long drive with father and Mary.” 

“We are late for dinner, Janet—be quick,” called 
out Mr. Scott. 

Tom seemed to divine a little of Janet’s feelings, 
and kept up a harassing fire of talk with Mary as 
the best way of diverting attention from Janet ; she 
quite understood his tactics, and felt grateful. 

“You are going to Mrs, Cumnore’s, Janet, are you 
not?” asked Mrs. Scott. 

“No, mother,” answered Janet. “I’ve been out all 
the morning, and think I must put my wardrobe tidy, 
so shall be in my room this afternoon.” 

It was a task reserved for hopelessly wet days, or 
as an oceasion for great mortification and penance, 
and Tom felt that his suspicions were confirmed. 
Janet took out three of these unfortunate receptacles, 
and placed them on the bed; there was a terrible 
whirl of ribbons, odd gloves, and pieces of lace and 
frilling—the sight would have grieved order-loving 
Mrs. Seott, and it seemed to have a saddening effect 
on our poor little Janet ! 


I confess to a sincere liking for eld maids. They 
are accused of a fondness for gossip, but I have 
known married people quite as partial to it. Then 
how broad and universal is their interest in human 
nature ; not bounded by the nursery walls, but taking 
in the affairs of a whole town, rich and poor alike. 
So I shall not apologise for asking you to come with 
me into Miss Marsden’s pretty drawing-room this 
afternoon, where Miss Elizabeth is talking with her 
sister ; she is arranging flowers meanwhile, and just 
now is discussing their curate, Mr. Byford. “I 
think, Sophia,” she is saying, “that after paying 
Mary Scott such marked attention for two years, 
he ought to say something definite; I’m sure he 
really admires and respects her, and I believe only a 
few kind, friendly words are wanted to—to bring 
him to the point. He told me he was coming here 
this afternoon to ask you te help towards the new 
organ, and——” 
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“My dear Elizabeth, pray don’t interfere ! Match- 
making is a branch of the timber trade which you 
had better leave alone! I don’t care to play with 
such inflammable materials !” 

“ But, Sophia, of course I shall only touch on it in 
the most delicate way ; at least, will you promise me 
not to check any little remark? There! that’s his 
ring, I know! Yes, William,” in answer to the tap 
at the door, “ ask Mr. Byford in.” 

A tall young man entered, with a rather clever 
face—a little conceited, perhaps. He seemed to take 
naturally the most comfortable chair. Miss Mars- 
den’s response to his appeal was more than satis- 
factory ; she was always generous. That settled— 
and Mr. Byford knew her quite well enough to make 
the real object of his call the first subject of conver- 
sation—he began to tell Miss Elizabeth of an 
improvement in an invalid couch for a poor old 
woman well known to them both. 

“ How thankful she must be to you, Mr. Byford !” 
exclaimed Miss Elizabeth. 

“T must not take credit for the idea,” he said; 
“it was Miss Scott’s suggestion.” 

“ Really! how invaluable she is in the parish ; 
and how we shall miss her! Milltown will seem a 
lifferent place,” said Miss Elizabeth, snipping off 
some fern-stalks. 

Mr. Byford did flush ap at this, and Miss Marsden 
looked with some astonishment. 

“Oh, haven’t you heard?” she went on quietly. 








“*Well, Elizabeth, I could not have thought it of you!’’ 


“Miss Browne told me that Mrs. Scott had mentioned 
to her in strict confidence (so of course you will not 
talk about it) that a very rich widowed aunt is so 
anxious to have Mary in place of a lost daughter, 
It certainly sounded very tempting ; a year’s Con- 
tinental tour, then a season in town, and so on, 
Certainly Mary is handsome enough to make an 
impression anywhere. But that sort of life of 
enjoyment and gaiety is not what I should have 
chosen for her; she is so domestic and useful among 
the poor,” she continued meditatively. 

Mr. Byford did not stay much longer, and declined 
tea. He was no sooner gone than Miss Marsden 
exclaimed, “‘ Elizabeth, I have lived with you ‘for 
fifty ——” 

“ Never mind about that, Sophia,” with a nervous 
little laugh. ‘‘Mr. Byford knows as well as we do 
that Miss Browne does exaggerate ; I didn’t say 
anything was fixed and settled.” 

“Well, Elizabeth, I could not have thought it of 
you; and positively you are putting two lumps of 
sugar in my cup!” 

Mr. Byford walked back to his lodgings disturbed 
and agitated. Mrs. Joyce had not expected him in 
for at least two hours, and he discovered a small and 
rather dirty little Joyce sitting in his own special 
easy-chair, and amusing himself by balancing the 
sofa-cushion on his foot. He was ignominiously ex- 
pelled, and the many cuffs and boxes on the ear, 
audibly administered by his mother to the offending 
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Tommy, did not have the soothing effect on her 
Jodger’s nerves that she evidently expected. 

he thought ; 
“Milltown would be unbearable without Mary Scott. 
I declare Il do it!” 

And just glancing at the mirror, and satisfied with 
its answer, he walked straight to the “ Limes,” had a 
short interview with Mr. and Mrs. Scott, to the entire 
satisfaction and pleasure of all three, and then went 
to learn his fate from Mary’s lips. 

She had not heard of his coming, and when he 
quietly entered the room, she was resting in a low 
chair by the window, a book on her lap, but her eyes 
full of a sad, dreamy look he had never seen there 
before. She was pale, too, and a little fragile, and 
the tender, chivalrous side of James Byford’s na- 
ture suddenly awoke. How her small white hand 
trembled! it felt like a little fluttering bird, he 


“How comfortless it all looks!” 
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thought; and the well-chosen phrases he had com- 
posed in his rapid walk were never spoken. 

He left the house an accepted suitor and a really 
happy man ; and Mary, as she received her parents’ 
loving embraces and half-tearful congratulations, felt 
happy too, in having her heart's desire; and no 
doubt when all this tumult and agitation had sub- 
sided, she would be able to say, as little Janet had 
said that morning, “I’m perfectly happy, father.” 

Why should that letter worry her so? She would 
soon return the hateful thing, or even send it to 
Frank, if the Neptune stayed long enough at its des- 
tination; and it was right that Janet should know 
nothing of its contents—she had acted from the best 
of motives. “Did you? did you?” her conscience 
kept asking, till it seemed a monotonous beat, and 
confused itself with that destroying angel with the 
sword above Mrs. Kobinson’s old farmhouse clock. 


OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 





HERE is a very singular old legend 
which relates that Abgarus, King 
of Edessa, being dangerously ill, 
wrote to our Blessed Lord, when 
He was upon earth, imploring 
His help, and received an answer 
in His own writing, and also His 
portrait. The story is little likely 

to be true. Indeed, it is a remarkable fact that 

we have no certain account of His writing any- 
thing, except when the woman taken in sin 
was brought before Him, and He stooped down 
and wrote on the ground. All that we know of 

His life and teaching we have received through 

the Apostles and Evangelists. Nor are we losers 

thereby, since the same Holy Spirit, who dwelt in 

Him in all His fulness, was given to them to 

guide them into all the truth, and to bring all 

things to their remembrance, whatsoever He had 
said unto them. 

Since His Ascension, however, He has written, 
and is still writing, very many letters to the 
Church and to the world. Using a bold but 
beautiful figure of speech, which enshrines a 
very precious truth, St. Paul addressed the faith- 
ful at Corinth as Epistles of Christ. Some of 
the false legal teachers, who had so grievously 
marred the peace and purity of the Church 
there, had come armed with letters of introduc- 
tion from the authorities at Jerusalem, and had 
done their best to blast the Apostle’s reputation. 
He was compelled to assert his own authority. 
In doing so he does not, like these misguided 
men, rely on human testimony, but appeals 
directly to God, ‘“ Are we beginning again,” he 

















indignantly asks, “to commend ourselves? or 
need we, as do some, epistles of commendation 
to you or from you? Ye are our epistle, written 
in our hearts, known and read of all men; 
being made manifest that ye are an epistle of 
Christ, ministered by us, written not with ink, 
but with the Spirit of the living God; not in 
tables of stone, but in tables that are hearts of 
flesh.” (2 Cor. iii. 1—4; sce Revised Version.) 
We may infer, then, from this, that every true 
Christian is a letter from Christ, both as regards 
the character inscribed upon him, and the method 
of the writing. 

There is perhaps no greater comfort that 
modern civilisation has brought us than that of 
corresponding with absent friends. Once it was 
a Juxury almost confined to the rich; now it may 
be enjoyed by all. How highly do we prize the 
privilege of communicating with dear ones 
sundered far by space and time! These messages 
are welcomed by us as pledges of their constancy, 
expressions of their thoughts and feelings, and 
intimations of their wishes, So it is with Christ’s 
epistles. Every loyal subject of our King, in spite 
of his many faults and failings, is a living proof 
of His unchangeable love and power. Lazarus, 
after he had been wakened from his four days’ 
sleep in the tomb, wherever he went was a 
witness that Jesus was indeed the Resurrection 
and the Life. In like manner they who have 
been raised from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness are so many fresh evidences of His 
quickening power. St. Paul, when he had ob- 
tained mercy, pointed to himself as an example of 
his Saviour’s long-suffering, and a pattern to them 
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which should hereafter believe on Him to life 
everlasting. The undying Jew, in all the coun- 
tries of his dispersion, is a silent witness to the 
truth of the prophecies ; the Christian, living by 
faith in the Son of God, has set his seal to the 
Lord’s promises, and attests His faithfulness in 
fulfilling them. Worldly men may cavil at, or 
refuse to read, the Bible; but they must and 
they do scan very keenly the lives of those who 
read it and accept it as their rule of faith and 
conduct. How important, therefore, is it that 
our lives should be a true and fair representation 
of our Unseen Master? ‘The whole complexion 
of a negro,” said Mr. Jay, “is less noticed than 
a single stain on the features of a white coun- 
tenance.” It is,” observed an old writer, “ one 
of Satan’s favourite desires to blind the eyes of 
worldiy men with the dust from the soiled gar- 
ments of professing Christians.” 

Again, a letter from a friend is not only a pledge 
of his constancy ; it is also an expression of his 
thoughts and feelings. In nothing is character 
more clearly seen than in our familiar, unstudied 
communications with those we love. The very 
writing itself often reveals our mental and moral 
peculiarities, So, we may venture to say, it is 
that the Saviour’s character is exhibited, most 
imperfectly, indeed, and in very various degrees, yet 
truly, in every epistle that He writes. In each of 
the four Gospels we have a simple, unvarnished, 
but sublime portrait, photographed, so to speak, by 
the Spirit of Truth, of the only perfect Man, who 
is the Image of God. Each represents it from a 
distinct point of view, and yet, the more closely 
they are compared, the more does their unity ap- 
pear. Neither in ancient nor in modern times have 
His enemies proved any flaw or blemish in Him. 
Can, then, any hope to reproduce it in himself ! 
Does not its dazzling purity rather bring to light 
the darkness of our own hearts, and the incon- 
sistencies of our own lives? This is, alas! only 
too true. Still, here is the lofty standard at 
which we are to aim, and to which His grace, if 
we use it aright, will gradually conform us. At 
any rate, let us ever keep before us its leading 
features, 

One of these was His transparent truthfulness. 
Truth was the very air He breathed, wherein He 
lived, and moved, and had His being. All He 
said and did was stamped with a wonderful 
reality. Nay, He was the incarnate Truth itself. 
This is a virtue universally admired, although so 
rare in the world and even in the Chzrch. But, 
whatever it may cost us, if we are epistles of 
Christ, we must, we will be true. 

Well does the writer remember, many years ago, 
with what thrilling emphasis, that seemed to echo 
through every heart, a great preacher of past days, 
in his celebrated Assize Sermon on Pilate’s question, 
“What is Truth,” looking round on judges, 
barristers, jurymen, and witnesses alike, with his 





own clear, searching gaze, appealed to them in 
these simple words, “ Brother men! be true, Le 
true.” 

Another feature, even more foreign to some 
natures, shines conspicuously in the life of Jesus, 
He was, as He described Himself, ‘meek and 
lowly in heart.” His was that “ gentleness of 
God” of which the Psalmist sang as having made 
him great. The Lord is strong and patient—so 
patient just because He is so strong, He has all 
resources at His command, and all eternity to 
work in, and therefore He is longsuffering toward 
us. If Christ be ours, and we are His, our 
interests are His, and His are ours; and we may 
well afford to wait His time. So far as His Spirit 
is given us, we shall be content to do so, and 
enabled to possess our souls in patience. 

“Who are the meek ¢” asked a missionary of a 
class of negro boys in Jamaica. Very admirable 
was the reply of one of them— 

“They that give soft answers to rough 
questions.” 

Was, then, our Lord’s that effeminate softness 
of spirit which yields to the form and pressure 
of the age, and is borne along unresistingly by the 
current of opinion and practice of the place and 
time in which it happens to be? On the contrary, 
our Divine Pattern was equally remarkable for 
His courageous boldness in rebuking sin and error, 
and standing up for the true and the right. In 
proportion as we become His epistles will this 
spirit mark our characters. 

The Apostles Peter and John, though “ un- 
learned and ignorant men,” soon after the Day of 
Pentecost astonished the Jewish Rulers by their 
boldness in the presence of the Sanhedrim ; nor 
could they account for it, until “they took know- 
ledge of them that they had been with Jesus.” 
The same is the secret of Christian courage still. 
Close and constant communion with Him will 
render us bold and faithful in His service— 
“epistles of Christ, known and read of all men.” 

These were the chief lineaments in His 
character—Truth, meekness, righteousness; and 
these He impresses on ali His living letters. 

But letters from a friend are not only ex- 
pressions of his mind and heart. They also often 
convey intimations of his wishes, which we feel is 
a pleasure to execute. Those, for instance, from 
our missionaries in heathen lands, breathe more 
or less of a missionary spirit, and call us to aid 
them by prayers and offerings. The Lord Jesus 
was the first and greatest Missionary, Who left 
His Father’s Bosom and His own glorious Throne, 
and came to this dark world of sin and sorrow to 
seek and save that which was lost. The same 
spirit of unselfish love will surely animate those 
who are His living epistles. They, too, will 
imbibe something of His yearning desire for the 
salvation of souls at home and abroad. Like the 
shipwrecked mariner, whose first faint cry on 
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regaining consciousuess Was, ‘There is another 
man,” the prayer of those that have felt the 
Saviour precious to themselves, accompanied by 
self-denying effort, will be, ‘‘ Lord, save others as 
well as me.” 

“Am Isuch an epistle of Christ ?” is the ques- 
tion suggested by this subject to every earnest 
heart. Amply conscious as we may be of failures 
and imperfections, let us not be disheartened if 
we are honestly striving to become such. Christ 
is the Author and Finisher of our faith, and His 
Spirit is the writer of these epistles. The tablets 
of the Law were written by the finger of God; and 
these Gospel messages are the work of His grace. 
Therefore none need despair. The things that are 
impossible with men are possible with God. All 
things are possible to him that believeth. Let us 
only submit to be guided by Him in the ways of 
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truth and holiness, and He will lead us on step 
by step until we are made like Him, when we 
shall see Him as He is. As in certain ancient 
manuscripts the original text has been erased 
and given place to more recent matter, so will the 
old, dark characters of our corrupt nature be ob- 
literated, and the fresh, bright features of ‘the new 
man” be one by one inscribed upon our hearts. 
While the work is God’s, human agency has its 
appointed place in effecting it. The faithful 
Corinthians were also St. Paul’s own letters, be- 
cause “ministered” by him and others. These 
were, so to speak, the pens that the Holy Spirit 
condescended to use. So it is still that the 
various ministrations of His Church are now 
employed, and if we depend on Him for a 
blessing on their use, we shall become “ epistles 
of Christ, known and read of all men.” 





THE SAGES 


OF 


ALL AGES. 


11.—ZOROASTER. 


BY THE REV. T. F. 


» |NOTHER of the world’s greatest 
| sages, who, like Confucius, de- 








voted his life and intellectual 
powers to reforming, as he said, 
the faith of his country, and of 
founding a religion which ranks 
amongst the purest of all the 
Aryan creeds, was Zoroaster. 
Although unfortunately _ his 
teaching lacked the true light 
of Christianity—being Mono- 
theistic—yet it was of a far 
higher standard than that of 
Confucius, for he not only be- 
lieved in God, but inculcated 
the necessity of worshipping, 
honouring, and obeying Him. 
As a specimen, for example, of 
Zoroaster’s teaching respecting 
xod may be quoted the following 
passage from his own words :— 
*“T will believe in Thee, the 
powerful, holy God! With 
Thine helpful hand Thou givest 
to the pious man and to the 
impious, by means of the heat 
which strengtheneth all things. 
Thus I believe in Thee, Thou 
wise and living God, because I behold Thee to be 
the primal cause of life to Thy creation. I will 
believe in Thee, Thou glorious God, even to the 
last period of existence. At whatever time, I have 
trusted in Thee, Thou wise and living God! in 
that Thou comest unto me.” This, it must be 
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admitted, is a noble utterance, and proves how 
pure and grand a faith Zoroaster’s might have 
been had it only been illuminated with the Divine 
light of our Saviour’s teaching. 

At the same time, we cannot but compare the 
lofty sentiments of this great sage of the early 
world with the sceptical views of many of the 
leading intellects of modern times. Although 
the former groped in the dark for truth, and was 
favoured occasionally with a wondrous glimpse 
of light, yet, it has been truly said, such a man 
was ‘ happier and wiser than the cold materialist 
of a later age, who resolves all mysteries, all 
phenomena, into the working of a blind, inflexible 
law, and takes out of creation its light, beauty, 
and joy by denying the existence of an all- 
powerful and all-loving Creator.” Indeed, some 
writers have maintained that Zoroaster’s concep- 
tions of the Deity have never been surpassed, 
outside our own Bible, for their sublime beauty ; 
but, whether this be so or not, it may be safely 
aftirmed that they are full of the most loving and 
reverential adoration of the Supreme Being. 

The expressions of religious belief which have 
been handed down to us, through successive cen- 
turies, from the pen of this eminent philosopher, 
must ever stamp him as a man earnestly desirous 
of elevating humanity by a knowledge of the 
attributes of the Creator. Thus, as Mr. Clodd 
writes, “he was a man of mighty mind; one 
not content to worship powers that ruled the 
darkness and the light, and that seemed to have 
nu sway over the heaving sea of human passion 
and sorrow.” But he rather set before men, as 
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an object of worship, the living God, Who, to 
quote his own words, “was from the beginning 
the Father of the World; Who has made a path 
for the sun and the stars; Who makes the moon 
to increase and decrease; Who holds the earth 
and the skies above it; Who made the waters, 
and the trees of the field ; Who is in the winds 
and storms that they so quickly run; Who has 
made tue kindly light and the darkness, the kindly 
sleep and the awaking!” By expounding such 
views as these, he taught men to abandon their 
old notions of nature-worship, and to turn their 
thoughts to the founder of the universe—God 
Himself. 

As might be expected, in promulgating his 
doctrines he had to encounter violent and _ per- 
sistent opposition, especially as he introduced 
new tenets of belief which had never hitherto 
been thoroughly grasped; much less understood, 
by his countrymen. Difficulties, however, of 
this kind did not dishearten him in his noble 
enterprise, for, urged on by a religious enthusiasm, 
he devoted his mighty intellect to diffusing what 
he felt to be the truths connected with his life’s 
work. 

Hence, with a resolute and determined pur- 
pose, Zoroaster embarked in a new crusade 
against the idolatrous and ignorant beliefs of his 
day, and urged man to lift his heart in prayer 
to the “‘ Holy God, the Father of all truth.” This 
was no easy matter, and entailed on him the 
necessity of overcoming the prejudices of those 
who supported old creeds, and upheld views based 
on the most degraded forms of superstition. But 
he was equal to this self-imposed task, and, with 
undaunted courageand perseverance, he proclaimed, 
in the most uncompromising manner, the doctrines 
which he felt it to be his mission on earth to 
declare. 

Tkus he inaugurated his teaching by making 
a vigorous onslaught against the many low forms 
of worship which he saw around him. These 
were profitless, and productive of no good, he 
argued, since God—the “best Being of all”— 
rewards the good and punishes the wicked. 
Hence, he allowed no images, for it was the 
Supreme Mind which had fashioned all, and there- 
fore men must direct their worship to this source. 

The following extract, which is taken from the 
inaugural speech of Zoroaster, and is supposed to 
have been used by the sage at the commencement 
of his mission, warns man that he must make his 
decision and choice between God and evil. He 
says: —“T will now declare unto you who are 
gathered here the wise sayings of the Most Wise, 
the praises of the living God. Everyone —both 
man and woman-—ought this day to choose his 
faith. In the beginning there were the good and 
the base. Choose one of these two spirits. Be 
good, not base. Ye cannot belong to both of 


them. Ye must choose one: cither the originator 





of the worst actions, or the true Holy Spirit.” 
These words remind us of that memorable occasion 
when Elijah gathered the children of Israel unto 
Mount Carmel, and said, “How long halt ye 
between two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow 
Him ; but if Baal, then follow him.” 

In the Gathiis, too, or sacred hymns—many 
portions of which are universally admitted to have 
been written by Zoroaster-—we have further allu- 
sion to the sage’s teaching on this point. Thus, as 
the editor of a weil-known commentary remarks 
in his “Origins of Religion and Language” 
(1884—-255), in the third sacred song “the 
eternal, radical, essential distinction between good 
and evil as principles, certainly not mere abstrac- 
tions, but living energies striving for the mastery 
over man’s spirit, is distinctly set before us, 
The one object of this chant is to put before men 
the two alternatives—evil, with its sure conse- 
quences, ruin and destruction ; good, with pros- 
perity as its temporal, and absolute cone: ed as its 
spiritual, reward.” The following stanza will indi- 
cate the style of his teaching 

‘*Hear with your ears what is noble! 
Behold with your spirit what is pure! 
Choosing alone what is worthy, 

Every man for his own person, 
Before the great decision, 
Lo! the teachers appointed for guidance.” 


Such, then, was the lofty knowledge of the 
Divine Being to which Zoroaster endeavoured to 
raise his fellow-creatures ; but his teaching did 
not end here. He inculcated upon them the 
necessity of making their actions and conversation 
coincide with the worship of that God whom he 
represented as perfectly pure, perfectly holy 
and good. He would have men feel that it 
is not enough to be a hearer, unless he is a 
doer, of the Word—an illustration of which 
principle was given us by our Blessed Lord Him- 
self when He said, ‘‘ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I say?” Furthermore, 
he pointed out that such a life not only brings 
its own reward, but ensures the help of the 
Creator Himself. Indeed, apart from the cireum- 
stance that such men are “ favoured and protected 
throughout their work by the Supreme Being, 
acting with a clear conscience,” they “receive the 
gift of righteousness.” This is a_ beautiful 
sentiment, and serves as an _ additional il- 
lustration to show in what a loving and grateful 
spirit Zoroaster approached his Maker. 

It is worthy of note, too, that he seems to 
have possessed an exalted knowledge of man’s 
position, considered in its relation to God—a fact 
which, viewed in connection with many other 
features of his teaching, would point to the con- 
clusion that he may have had opportunities of 
gaining a partial access to the Revelation of God 
as contained in His written Word. 

In the “ Avesta,” the book which, according to 
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tradition, embodies the teaching of Zoroaster— 
if not in part written by him—vwe find a series of 
doctrines so nearly resembling, as Mr. Cook points 
out, ‘statements in the Book of Genesis,” that 
they must have been derived from that source, 
Thus, speaking of man as viewed by God, 
Zoroaster defines his position as a highly grand 
one, and declares that he who, “in his thoughts, 
his words, and his actions,” does the will of 
the Creator, that man in his sight is ‘the best, 
the most noble possession.” But although, in his 
conception of God, Zoroaster represents Him as 
the “‘ Desirer of good for His creatures,” and ‘ He 
who takes account of the actions of men,” yet, 
as it has been truly observed, he does not picture 
Him as the “ Father, loving, sympathetic, com- 
passionate, and so full of condescension that He 
is willing to give His Son to die for the salvation 
of erring humanity, for he did not enjoy that 
fuller revelation of the Divine nature which was 
vouchsafed to the Hebrew race.” In short, the 
mystery of the Atonement was beyond the reach 
of the soul and intellect of Zoroaster, and the 
“higher conception of God to which he could 
attain was that of a Being of perfect goodness, with 
no other feeling than that of approval of good 
and disapproval of evil.” 

Evil, according to Zoroaster’s teaching, is most 
highly distasteful in the sight of the “ Most pure 
One,” and fearful retribution is declared to await 
those whodisobey His commands and doevil. Thus, 
we are told how “ he who deceives the Righteous 
will dwell for evermore in darkness,” and in one 
of the sacred songs it is said of the wicked how 
“He brings a certain ruin on a house, clan, burgh, 
or province—sure death and sure destruction.” 

Instead of showing any sympathy for those 
nations who consecrated to their gods temples, 
altars, and statues, he proclaimed that the moun- 
tain tops are the places most adapted for prayer, 
especially as the Supreme God, ‘‘ Who fills the vast 
sphere of heaven, is the object to Whom they are 
addressed.” As a specimen of the prayers used 
by Zoroaster, we may quote the following, which 
is a good illustration of his form of worship:—“In 
the name of God, the Giver and Forgiver, rich in 
love—praise be to God—-Who always was, always 
is, and always will be; the Wise, the Creator, 
the Over-seeing God, pure, good, and just. With 
all strength bring I thank-offerings of praise to 
the Lord, the Completer of good works, Who 
made men greater than all earthly beings, and 
through the gift of speech created them to rule 
over the creatures and to war against the evil 
spirits. All good do I accept at Thy command, 
O God, and think, speak, and do it. I believe 
in the pure law, and by every good work I seek 
forgiveness of sins.” It may be noted here that, 
as Mr. Davenport Adams remarks, prayer, ac- 
cording to this sage, “is not the humbling of 
the soul before its Creator, not the aspirations 
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of the spirit towards the Source of all Love and 
Mercy, not the desire of the creature to be at 
peace with God, but the renunciation of will—a 
noble and worthy aim in itself, but not fulfilling 
the Christian idea of prayer.” But imperfec- 
tions of this kind cause to stand out in bolder 
and more striking relief the pure and perfect 
teaching of Christ. And it is impossible not to 
compare His wonderfully comprehensive form of 
prayer, in which “submission before God and 
charity to man” imply “the conquest and humi- 
liation of self.” 

In spite, however, of his earnest exhortations 
to his fellow-countrymen to seek the true God, 
Zoroaster seems at first to have met with little 
encouragement, and in one of his sacred songs we 
find him bursting forth into this lamentation :— 
“To what land shall I turn? Whither shall I 
go in turning? Owing to the desertion of the 
master and his companions, none of the servants 
pay reverence to me, nor do the wicked ruiers of 
the company. How shall I worship Thee further, 
© God?” But success was in store for him, 
and his teaching was destined to exert for a long 
time a powerful sway over his country. 

Some doubt prevails as to the exact time 
and place Zoroaster lived, but it is generally 
agreed that he was born in Bactria over three 
thousand years ago. As regards his personal 
life little is known; the details of his life as 
handed down to us being entirely legendary and 
unhistorical. That he was a man, however, of 
extraordinary intellectual abilities is universally 
admitted, having been styled “the master of the 
whole living creation,” ‘‘the abyss of knowledge 
and truth.” 1t was his misfortune to have lived 
at a primitive period in the world’s history, when 
even the wisest men groped in the dark in 
search of truth; and, if we reflect how steeped in 
ignorance and idolatry the nations were with 
whom Zoroaster came in contact throughout his 
life. we cannot but admire the courage with 
which he proclaimed his belief and faith in the 
true God. 

3ut it should be added that the superstitious 
notices and practices which are “so prominent 
and repulsive” in the teaching of the so-called 
later Zoroastrianism would have had no sympathy 
with our sage. Indeed, as Mr. Cook points out, the 
sacred chants or Gathiis attributed to Zoroaster, 
and admitted by all critics to give a faithful 
representation of his religious views, are entirely 
free from all such pernicious tenets. In short, 
the principles of belief in an Omniscient and 
All-merciful God, as set forth by Zoroaster in 
the national religion which he founded, approach 
far nearer the old Hebrew faith which prepared 
mankind for Christianity than can be said of 
most of the other religious systems framed by the 
leading intellects at respective periods in the 
world’s history. 
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BEVERLE 


HE Minster Church of St. John of 
Beverley is one of those whose 
history, in common with that of 

the other foundations noticed in the 
present paper, carries us back to a 
period considerably anterior to the 
consolidation of the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom in England. The precise 
date of its original foundation is unknown, though 
probably it was not later than the early part of the 
seventh century, and therefore at a period coeval 
with the introduction of Roman Christianity into 
Northumbria by Paulinus, in A.p. 627. Its 
early history is involved in much obscurity, and 
it is not till about the year 700 that we first hear 
of it in connection with the prelate whose name 
it hears, and who took a special interest in the 
church. 

He made extensive alterations and additions to 
the building, and on this account he is sometimes 
credited with the foundation of the monastery, 
which, there can be no manner of doubt, owed 
much of its future reputation to his muni- 
ticence. 

For a hundred and fifty years after the death 
of its early benefactor there is little of note in 
the history of Beverley Minster; but in 867 
the Danes made their great raid on the North, 








MINSTER. 


and the Minster at Beverley did not eseape 
the general destruction. In common — with 
those of Ripon, Whitby, and many others of in- 
ferior note, it was attacked and pillaged by a 
band of these ferocious pirates, the buildings 
were laid low, and their inhabitants either merci- 
lessly slaughtered or dispersed. The r in, how- 
ever, at this time does not seem to have been 
very complete, for three years afterwards such of 
the monks as were still living again returned, and 
inaugurated the reconstruction and repair of the 
blackened building. The latter again suffered 
much in subsequent contests with the same ruth- 
less barbarians, for not a vestige of the building 
as it stood at this early period is said to remain, 
the earliest architecture of the present edifice 
being that of several centuries later. This ac- 
counts for the church being again in ruins in the 
early part of King Athelstane’s reign. 

Under this king’s fostering care the Minster at 
Beverley was restored and re-founded as a col- 
legiate church, extensive estates and ample privi- 
leges being bestowed upon it at the same time. 
Among the latter, one of the most important, and 
doubtless most abused, was that of “ sanctuary.” 
The boundary-line of the precincts, within which 
the rights of sanctuary were to he allowed, was 
drawn at the distance of a mile around the chureh, 
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astone cross being set up at each of the four chief 
points of the compass, to indicate its position, A 
mutilated fragment of one of these crosses was 
still to be seen at Molesworth not very long ago. 
When once within this border-line of sanctuary, 
the degree of immunity granted to the refugee 
from the consequences of his crime was in pro- 
portion to the distance he had traversed within 
the precincts before being overtaken by his pur- 
suer. Complete immunity was only allowed 
when he succeeded in actually seating himself 
within the Freed Stool, or Chair of Peace. This 
was always accessible by night or by day, and 
kept for the purpose within the walls of the 
sacred building itself. There appears to be some 
doubt whether the chair now shown to visitors at 
Beverley is the veritable Freed Stool of antiquity, 
or whether it is a rude copy of later date. It 
has been hewn out of a solid piece of rock, and 
where broken, has been repaired by the insertion 
of strong iron clamps. No trace of any inscrip- 
tion upon it is now to be seen, though in the 
time of both Camden and Leland it is said to 
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The Danes, by their wanton destruction of the 
monasteries and the seizure of the Church lands, 
which they never restored, had so impoverished 
the Church in the North that it was usual, from 
that time until after the Norman Conquest, for 
the see of York to be held in conjunction with 
that at Worcester. During Aldred’s government 
of the united dioceses, about the time of the 
Norman invasion, he found so many of his 
northern churches in a state of utter ruin or 
dilapidation, that he earnestly set about the work 
of restoring them. Ripon and Beverley especially 
benefited by his endeavours. The choir of the 
latter minster he entirely rebuilt, thus completing 
the work which King Athelstane had begun, be- 
sides considerably beautifying other portions of 
the edifice and ornamenting the roof. His sue- 
cessor, Archbishop Thomas, considerably aug- 
mented the revenues of the Church, as his Saxon 
predecessor, Alfric, had done, during the brief 
reign of Harold Harefoot, the Dane. From this 
time the fortunes of the Church flowed quietly on 
in their wonted channel, undisturbed by any 








SHERBORNE 


have borne the following, in Latin: “ This chair 
is called Freed Stool, that is, the Chair of Peace, 
to which what criminal soever flies hath full pro- 
tection.” The only other example of a Freed 
Stool still remaining in England is said to be one 
at Hexham, in Northumberland. 

1063 











MINSTER. 
(From a Photograph by Mr W. R. Sedgfield.) 


important event, until the date of its dissolution, 
in the first year of Edward VI. The building 
was thoroughly restored in 1717. 

Abont the middle of the seventh century, Kene- 
walch, King of the West Saxons, determined to 
establish a house for secular canons at Sherborne. 
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A church was probably already at that time m 
existence there ; and this, on Ina’s succession to 
the throne, became the seat of a bishopric. 

About the end of the ninth century a sub-divi- 
sion of the diocese was made, a separate bishop 
heing appointed to the newly constituted see of 
Wilton, and another to that of Ramsbury, in North 
Wilts. The latter diocese was governed by its own 
bishops—some of whom attained great eminence 

for about a hundred and fifty years ; the former 
was reunited to Sherborne in 1047. The prelate 
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About the year 1077 Bishop Herman trans- 
ferred his episcopal residence from Sherborne to 
Sarum, where his successor, St. Osmund, built the 
cathedral whose foundations may still be traced, 
and which stood until the erection of the new 
cathedral at Salisbury in the valley below, in the 


early part of the thirteenth century. From this 
time the minster at Sherborne ceased to be a 
cathedral church, though it was subsequently con- 
stituted a Benedictine abbey, under the rule of a 
mitred abbot. 





WIMBORNE MINSTER. 


of greatest note who ruled over the diminished see 
during this period was Odo, raised to the episcop- 
ate by King Athelstan, with whom he had fought 
at Brunanburgh in 938. In the reign of that 
monarch’s successor, King Edmund, he was pro- 
moted to the primacy, and in this capacity took 
a prominent part in the troubles which especially 
marked King Edwy’s reign. He died in 961. 
During the reign of Ethelred the Unready, in 
998, the secular canons were expelled from 
Sherborne by Wulfsine, the bishop, in accordance 
with the example set by Oswald of Worcester, 
Ethelwold of Winchester, and other prelates. 
They were replaced by a society of Benedictine 
monks. Not long after this the minster suffered 
much from the fury of Sweyne, who, in his bloody 
march from Exeter to Sarum in 1003, laid waste 
all the south-western districts of England by fire 
and sword, in revenge for the terrible massacre of 
the Danes on the festival of St. Brice, the year 
before. This resulted in the building of a new 
abbey by Wulfsine about that time, or in the 
restoration and enlargement of the ancient 


monastery. 





During the reign of Henry VI. the abbey 
church narrowly escaped destruction by fire. A 
quarrel arose between the townsmen and the 
monks about the removal of a font, aiid in the 
heat of the contest one of the people hurled a 
lighted torch at the building. This, falling upon 
a portion of the church which was roofed with 
thatch, immediately set it in flames, and before 
the mischief could be prevented a large portion 
of the building was consumed. The damage, 
however, was afterwards repaired. During recent 
years the minster, which is dedicated to St. Mary, 
and cruciform in shape, has undergone extensive 
restoration, a sum of nearly £30,000 having been 
expended on the work, and it may still be con- 
sidered what it has been well described—“ one of 
the finest old churches in the West of England.” 

About the time that Ina, King of Wessex, was 
making benefactions to the Church at Malmes- 
bury, Sherborne, and many other parts of his 
kingdom, his sister Cuthberga was actively 
engaged in founding a house for ‘“ maidens 
serving God” at Wimborne. Of this, when 
completed, she undertook the charge as abbess, 

















and under her influence the nunnery soon 
became a place of much importance. Not a 
vestige of the original building now remains, the 
present church having probably been entirely re- 
built since the Norman Conquest, but there can 
be little doubt that it occupies the site of the one 
which was erected in Saxon times. That the 
latter was deemed of some importance during the 
early Saxon period may be judged from the fact 
of its having been selected as the burial-place of 
Ethelred, the brother of the two preceding 
monarchs and of his successor, Alfred the 
Great. 

Edward the Confessor subsequently built on 
the spot a house for secular canons, the church 
being made collegiate, and dedicated to St. 
Cuthberga. This building is mentioned in the 
Domesday Book of the next reign, as is also its 
deanery in the time of Henry III. 

In 1547 the monastery was suppressed (together 
with many others about the same time, to the 
great relief and thankfulness of Protestants), but 
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was afterwards restored through the influence 
of Laud, whose sympathies on the subject were 
notorious. There is little of note in the history of 
Wimborne Minster from this time until the year 
1600, when the spire which surmounted the 
central tower fell down with a sudden crash. 
Fears had been long entertained for its safety, 
and repairs were executed from time to time 
during the previous half-century, supports being 
likewise frequently added. At last, one market 
day, ‘‘ the choire being then full of people at tenne 
of clock service, likewise the streets by reason of 
the markett), a sudden mist arising, all the spire 
steeple, being of a very great height, was 
strangelie cast down. The stones battered all the 
lead, and brake much of the timber of the roofe of 
the church, yet without anie hurt to the people.” 

Besides the tower referred to on this occasion, 
there is another at the western end, the church 
itself being cruciform in structure. The different 
portions are of different dates, ranging chiefly 
from about the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—A SUNBEAM DOWN-STAIRS., 
ARGARET’S life with the 

Bruntons was in sharpest 

contrast to her life with Mrs. 

Foster. Mrs. Brunton had 

started as a married woman 

about ten years before, with 

the stock of household 

theories and experience 

usually possessed by well- 
brought-up young girls of the lower middle class. 
She had been the youngest child in the house of her 
father, an old-fashioned shop-keeper in an old- 
fashioned county town; then she married, and came 
to Swinton, to be confronted by conditions which 
put her previous habits entirely at fault. 

In Swinton she had no garden—no possibility of 
indulging in the luxurious economies of keeping 
poultry and plucking one’s own flowers. She had 
no laundry—the washing had to be “ put out,” and 
eame back, looking, to her country eyes, as if it had 
been cleansed in a weak dilution of ink. Her girls 
were saucy and rebellious from the first, with all 
the extravagant ideas about “ butcher-meat,” ete., 
common to the lowest class in great cities. She 
struggled with them while she could, but at best was 
never able to secure more than an armed neutrality. 
Then her babies came, and she was forced to waive 





much of her household svpervision, and to tolerate 





wasteful practices in one girl who was kindly in 
speech and manner, and undue licence in another 
who was tolerably industrious and energetic. So 
her domestic ideals sank until she dared aim at no- 
thing but to spare her husband’s purse as much as 
was possible in such a state of things, and to secure 
a little domestic quiet amid the increasing friction 
and worry. 

Margaret found a kitchen which had originally 
been amply appointed; but at some time or other, 
nearly every domestic utensil had been set to uses 
for which it was specially unfit, and signs of reckless 
destruction were cruelly manifest on every hand. 
Pretty china had heen ruthlessly chipped, or reduced 
to a fine condition of “crackle,” by being left for 
hours on the top of the range. Old damask napkins 
lay among the dusters. The spice-box was empty 
and broken. Little Kate Brunton said she thought 
“Mary ” had taken the pieces to light a fire on one 
oceasion when she had forgotten to give the order 
for more kindling. The nntmegs were among the 
onions, and the ginger was loose on the cupboard 
shelf. The saucepans were put away with ancient 
potato or oatmeal dried therein ; the rolling-pin was 
hidden among dirty dish-cloths. There was half of 
a loaf of bread in the drawer with the soap ! 

Margaret set to work with a will. What was 
the use of knowing how to make war with waste and 
disorder, if one shrank from confronting these enen:ies 
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in their strongholds? First, she got everything into 
a state of rough-and-ready cleanliness-—certainly 
not up to her own standard, but sufficient in the 
meanwhile to efface the filthy traces of her prede- 
cessor’s slovenly habits. Next she made an _ effort 
to get everything into its proper place for its fit use. 
It was then that the many disastrous gaps caused by 
negligence and destruction became painfully visible. 
At her mistress’s request, Margaret brought her a 
list of the purchases that must be made to restore 
the kitchen to real working order. Shillings meant 
a great deal to Mr. Brunton, but he would not have 
grudged a much larger expenditure to make things 
as smooth as possible for one who seemed likely to 
chase the careworn, anxious look from the face of the 
mother of his children. He had never forgotten one 
evening, When his wife, newly risen from a bed of 
sickness, had laid her head wearily against his 
shoulder, and, lifting sad eyes to his face, had said, 
with a gasp—- 

“ Arthur, I think these girls will be the death 
of me!” 

It had then seemed so likely to be true! 

Margaret felt it a wonderful experience to dis- 
cover that, after being so happy with Mrs. Foster, 
she presently became equally happy in a life abso- 
lutely the reverse of the other. In the one, she had 
learned and followed : here she found herself obliged 
to take the lead. There she had ministered chiefly 
to reverend and feeble old age, which had responded 
with pathetic gratitude ; here she was mainly at 
the service of saucy, unconscious childhood. When 
the kitchen was quieted down into evening order, 
and Margaret had taken up her knitting-needles or 
the stocking basket, the children would bring down 
their school-books, and if the lessons were quietly 
and quickly despatched, she had her own little 
reward to give in the shape of one of Hans Ander- 
sen’s stories, or some other tale or poem which Miss 
Rhoda had pointed out to her as suitable. She had 
asked Miss Rhoda to do this. For the sake of her 
master’s children, Margaret became studious of child- 
ren’s books. 

Kate and Jem, whom the other servants had re- 
garded as “ plagues ” and and had only 
approached with bribery or threats, soon became 
Margaret’s useful little helpers. She and Kate did 
the elaborate cleaning of ornaments and spoons on 
Saturday morning, when Kate had her full holiday 
from school, and very soon Kate could be trusted to 
do these things with but slight supervision. She 
taught Kate to knit, and let her watch her ironing, 
and could soon allow her to do all the “ goffering.” 


“c ’ 


spies,’ 


For Margaret persuaded Mrs. Brunton to discontinue 
the gin-drinking, gossiping laundress, 
who sat down by the fire when she brought home 
the inky-looking linen, and threw out hints about 
acceptable refreshments, and made suggestions as to 
And she and Miss 
Rhoda found out a decent young country woman, 
the wife of a ship's cook, wio declared herself 


employing 


Margaret’s lawful “ perquisites,” 


glad to take the washing of one family as a little 
help to her husband’s scanty earnings and an 
employment in her own long intervals of loneliness, 
And so Margaret did the finer ironing herself. 

“It’s a servant’s fancy work, ma’am,” she said to 
Mrs. Brunton, 

“You'll find you'll have plenty to do without 
that,” warned Mrs. Brunton, always afraid lest her 
new treasure should suddenly get overworked, and 
go away in disgust. 

“ Well, ma’am,” said Margaret, “if you'll let me 
have a little help, I'd rather get a rough girl to come 
and do the steps and the boots before breakfast in 
the morning. That will keep me free for the cleaner 
work that I can do among the children.” 

When Kate got tired of knitting, there were 
raisins to stone or candied-peel to cut, or herbs to 
rub down, so that there should be plenty in stock for 
dinner requirements. When autumn came, the child- 
ren had a perfect saturnalia in picking fruit for 
jam, and Mrs, Brunton herself spent that day in the 
kitchen, arrayed in a white apron, and felt as if she 
was a girl again, back in her father’s pantry. And 
Mr. Brunton was brought down-stairs in triumph 
to see the hundred jars all neatly covered and 
labelled. 

“T believe you’ve got the sweetness out of that 
jam already,” he said, patting his little wife on the 
cheek, whose flush of pleasure recalled to hiin the 
bonnie blushes of his courting days. 

As for Jem, he was soon able to chop wood, and 
go errands “ like a gentleman” as Margaret expressed 
it. At first, Margaret had needed much patience 
and tact to overcome certain predispositions which 
her predecessor's habits had wrought in the children. 
She could not readily make them understand that 
her kitchen had no secrets to withhold from their 
mother’s parlour. Jem had soon become attached to 
her with such mistaken loyalty that she detected 
him in telling a lie which he imagined to be in her 
interest. Jem had been greatly impressed by the 
immediate and thorough explanations on which she 
insisted. Mrs. Brunton told her afterwards that she 
and her husband had been greatly distressed at Jem’s 
growing habits of prevarication, and that now it was 
easy to see to what roots of confiding good-nature 
the evil parasite had fastened itself. 

Margaret had a long, quiet talk with the boy. 
She told him the story of a falsehood she herself had 
uttered when a girl, and how the memory of her 
father’s grieved face, when he discovered it, would 
sometimes haunt her yet. Then she promised him 
that she would try not to doubt him in the future, 
but would help him all she could to tell the truth. 
Her plan was, when she asked him any question 
which he was likely to hesitate in answering, to put 
it quite plainly to him, and then tell him to go to his 
room, and think it all over for five minutes before he 
replied. At first he used to outstay the five minutes, 
and come back with hanging head and _ reluctant 
tongue. But, presently, he could scarcely have 
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reached the door of his chamber before he came 
back brightly, with a frank recital. 

© how many pleasant maternal theories Mrs, 
Brunton was able to put in practice now the domestic 
machinery worked regularly, without the perpetual 
terror of break-downs. She began to teach her two 
“tinies” lierself, instead of sending them prematurely 
to kick their weary little heels in a school-room. 
She began to speculate on whether they might not 
venture on a month at the seaside for the benefit of 
the growing young limbs. She would go herself fora 
fortnight, and leave Margaret to keep house at home, 
and then she would return, and send Margaret to do 
the part of holiday nurse. To have her husband 
and an orderly house all to herself for fourteen days 
would be like beginning her married life over again. 

“Mamma,” said Hilda Bayes one Sunday evening, 
“do you know Miss Newton actually has that Ede 
girl—the Bruntons’ servant now, you know—to take 
tea with her every Sunday evening ?” 

“Tt is Miss Newton’s speciality to do queer 
things,” lisped Mrs. Bayes. 

“It would be all very well to meet a few poor 
girls in a school-room, and try to do them a little 
good,” mused Hilda; “but fancy receiving one just 
like a friend !” 

“T daresay Miss Newton is glad to have some- 
body who will set tea for her once in a way,” said 
Mrs. Bayes. “ Poor thing ! it must be very hard for 
her to have to go on painting pictures for bread, as 
she does, If she ever had any genius, of course that 
has destroyed it. But so long as she gets a living [ 
It is not to be 
expected she will look on things as we do, for you 
van’t regard her as a lady. Your papa has always 
been very close about her, but he did once let out 
that she was the daughter of a watehmaker in 
Edinburgh. I think she is really wonderful—con- 
sidering !” 

“ Now, I never heard that before exclaimed 
Hilda, “and perhaps it is an explanation of some- 
thing I saw the other night. It was when Walter 
Graham was bringing me home from a party. Just 
as we turned down Park Place, we confronted Miss 
Newton, with a tall, shabby man. She had her 
hand on his arm, and was talking to him so earnestly 
that she never saw us. ‘Some of Miss Rhoda’s good 
works,’ said Mr. Walter, in his rhapsodical way ; but 
I put an end to his enthusiasm by saying one would 
be sorry to take the arm of any crossing-sweeper 
whom one was persuading to take the pledge! I 
could not help thinking of your old conjecture about 
the secret marriage, ma. But now I daresay the man 
was only some necessitous relation, whom Miss 
Newton might pot care to claim by daylight.” 


daresay it is all she cares about. 


” 


” 


CHAPTER XIV.—“‘E. T. 
MARGARET could never please her young people 
better than by telling them stories of her own early 
home, Better to them than any fairy tales were her 


accounts of old-world ways, her narratives of shep- 
herds astray on pathless moors, her anecdotes of 
wonderful collie dogs, her weird legends of castle or 
glen, her pathetic ballads, crooned over in the kitchen 
firelight. And we may be sure they heard a great 
deal of her dead father. Indeed, most of her recitals 
began with the words— 

“Father used to tell me 

They liked to hear of her mother too, and par- 
ticularly of Robert, with whom Miss Rhoda had kept 
up a regular correspondence from the date when she 
forwarded him Mrs. Foster’s dying gift. Miss Khoda 
got him to write to her about his artistic aspirations : 
and then she directed him to helpful books ; she chose 
a few good models and sent them to him; but beyond 
all, she inspired and cheered him by exhorting him 
not to think how little help there was in his rustic 
surroundings, but to remember that he had God’s 
world open to him, and God’s men and women mov- 
ing around him, to look upon and study. “ Why,” 
she asked, “need you very much regret that your 
study of other men’s masterpieces is delayed, while 
you have about you the original material of those 
masterpieces? The truest object of those master- 
pieces is to teach you to fully recognise and appreciate 
the value of the raw human material. 
the Greeks and the Italians, but do not enslave 
yourself to them, any more than they were enslaved 
by the Egyptians. God has put you on the Scottish 
hills, and if He has given you of His gifts, He means 
you to show what of sublimity and strength there is 
among their rugged sons. He does not want you to 
make an effigy of Silenus out of a Calabrian peasant. 
He wants you to show us an ‘ Amos, the herdsman’ 
in some godly Scotch shepherd.” 

Or she would allude to Giotto, whose perfect 
drawing of a sheep, while he was still a herd-boy, 
attracted the attention of Cimabue. Or she would tell 
him of Canova, reared, like himself, in a stone-cutting 
yard, and making angels out of clay when he was 
supposed to be receiving instructions only in the 
mechanical part of his calling. 

Miss Rhoda’s letters were not the less stimulating 
that Robert Ede did not always catch her full mean- 
ing, and had never before heard some of the great 
names she used. It would go hard with many of us 
if the sunshine and the breezes would do us no good 
till we knew all that astronomy and meteorology 
can teach us of the sun and the wind! Be sure that 
those names which Robert Ede did not know were 
soon sought out and read about. And those sentences 
which puzzled him—why, suddenly a thought would 
come into his head which would quite illuminate them 
—and the thought had been probably engendered 
by his pondering over them. 

Certainly, Robert accepted Miss Rhoda’s advice, 
and “took that first which lay the nearest.” A 
little bas-relief of the mother came as a present to 
Margaret at Christmas-time, and was hung, with 
great rejoicings, over the kitchen chimney-piece. 
Its workmanship was a little rough, and Miss Rhoda 
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could see technical flaws in it, but there could be 
little doubt, even without Margaret’s assurance, that 
it was a true presentment of the strong-hearted, quiet 
woman, 

And Robert's letters to his sister lost their dash of 
youthful despondency and bitterness. The mother 
informed her in private postscripts that he was growing 
“a real fine-looking lad”—that the minister lad 
said he would do honour to them all yet—that he 
had been invited to tea at the Manse, and that his 
chief friend was the new schoolmaster, a young 
Aberdeen graduate. 

Presently Margaret had the supreme pleasure of 
paying a summer visit to her old home. Mrs. Brun- 
ton called her one evening to speak to her master, 
and Mr. Brunton shook hands with her, and asked 
her to sit down, and told her that he and his wife 
had been going carefully over their household ac- 
counts, and that they found that, despite all their in- 
creased comfort, there had been a considerable saving 
Now, he would like 
Margaret to take a fortnight’s holiday with her own 
And if 
it would be quite convenient for her to do so, he 
would like her to take Kate ard Jem with her, and 
he would pay her mother for their board. The child- 
ren were wild with delight at the prospect he had 
held out to them, and she would certainly give them 
such a holiday as they could not get under any other 
circumstances. 

Margaret and her mother were delighted. Mar- 
garet went home quite proudly. “ You see, I’ve not 
only brought myself back—I’ve brought somebody 
else, too,” she said. And Kate and Jem saw real 
mountains, and real cataracts, and real castles. And 
Jem played at work in the quarry and in the stone- 
yard, and went home « ruddy, vigorous boy, who 
nearly hugged his mother to death when he saw her. 
And Robert Ede sent back a gift to his sister's 
to wit, tw» little busts of her lad and lass— 
unmistakable portraits, and showing a vast improve- 


since she came to them. 


friends, and he would pay all her expenses. 


mistress : 


ment in his skill. 

But when Margaret came back, with a heart glad 
with the consciousness that all was well at home, and 
with the satisfaction of knowing herself useful in 
her own daily work, her happiness was chastened by 
a shadow which seemed to be stealing over another 
life. 

What a change was coming upon Miss Rhoda! 
The Bruntons marvelling and 
kindly, knowing that Margaret loved and honoured 
that lady, but scarcely able to enter into the silent, 
clinging affection which inade the whitening hair 
and deepening lines of the elder woman’s visage an 
“Miss Rhoda 
was getting old too soon and too suddenly,” the good 
And Margaret rebelled against the 
thought, as loyal young hearts will rebel against the 


commented on it, 


absolute torture to the girl’s heart. 


people said, 


first association of age with their treasures. 
But Margaret felt that something more than time 
must be at work, when the results that come with 
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years were visible in weeks, and even days. 


Her 


dear Mrs, Foster had been through the sorrows of a 


woman's life, and had borne a heavy weight of 
weakness and of years, but her face could never have 
worn the look of conflict and agony which was 
coming on Miss Rhoda’s. Walking a little behind 
her in a crowded street one day, Margaret overheard 
a casual comment on ler appearance, 

‘A noble-looking woman!” said one. 

“But what a tragic face !” returned another. 

And Margaret knew that it was true. And how 
silent Miss Rhoda grew, and with what grim de- 
termination she worked at her pictures! Oh, if only 
Mrs. Foster could come again—Mrs, Foster, who had 
known Miss Newton for so many years, that she 
must have met her tirst when she had come fresh 
from “‘her own life,” as Margaret, when thinking 
over her, always thought of that past of which she 
never spoke. Margaret did not resent the reserve 
which Miss Rhoda steadily maintained. It never 
even occurred to the girl to think that any confidence 
was possible, still less to wish for any. How could 
she help Miss Rhoda except by loving her and 
honouring her? and that she did already, and un- 
failingly. 

And towards the end of the second year of Mar- 
garet’s service with the Bruntons, she herself went 
through another experience which taught her what 
tragic may flow into Jife at any 
moment, and how sometimes we may find our hands 
set to tasks for which we can ask no help from 
others save an unquestioning and helpful faith. 

Quinton Rendall, Louisa’s brother, had been ap- 
prenticed to Mr. Brunton some time before Margaret 
entered the chemist’s service. He was a good- 
looking, frank-mannered boy, who had never had 
any true home life, and to whom the names of father 
and mother had no venerable nor endearing associa- 
tion. If at the outset his utterly blank character 
had been entered and oceupied by pleasant and 
engrossing influences, it might have been restrained 
in innocence uutil something like principle got formed 
in it. But when he first came to the Bruntons, no 
such pleasant and engrossing influences were possible 
in that household. He left the shop for his meals, to 
find them presided over by a 
woman, who could not spare a thought or a smile 
from her much-serving. 
piano ; there was no fireside game nor reading ; the 
nearest approach to ideal domesticity were the good 
father’s attempts to amuse and interest his child- 
ren so as to give their mother a little rest. It was a 
household picture which could not attract anyone ; 
and Quinton Rendall could have no perception of the 
pathos of it—of the mutual love and hope which 
made it worth while to bear even this worry and 
burden. When he heard of the charms of home 
life, he thought of his tired employer, with his fret- 
ful twins on his knee, his wife up-stairs with a sick 
headache, and a sluttish maid bringing in bad coffee 
and tough toast. 


under-currents 


worn and anxious 


He never saw her open her 


Was it to attain sucha goal as 
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this that youny men were asked to forego the 
of youth, and betake themselves to habits 


Was such a 


* pleasure ” 
of thrift, industry, and self-restraint ? 
prize worth such hard winning ? 

He was a good-natured lad, and sometimes he 
himself would play with the children for a while, or 
he would go an errand to save Mrs. Brunton a little 
trouble. But he was utterly unthinking ; and that 
which was wrought by the wilfulness and wickedness 
of those who did not care a pin for home life seemed 
to him to be the essence of home life. It was made 
out to be so in all the literature he ever dipped 
into—cheap papers, novels whose heroes and heroines 
could be connected with no duties so humdrum as 
earning one’s bread and paying one’s debts, and the 
lower order of comic periodicals, wherein marriage 
and household ways, and even household bereave- 
ment, were the stock 
Quinton Rendall joined in the empty laughter. 

Thus Quinton Rendall drifted into life. And it 
has been well said that nobody ever drifts upwards. 
It takes all our most strenuous efforts to resist the 
currents which are always ready to bear us down. 
Quinton Rendall hardly knew what upward or 
downward meant in any moral sense. He did not 
dream that life could have any aim but to get as 
much “fun” as possible on the easiest conditions, 
He would have siked money, too, but he would have 
wished to possess it, or get it given or “ left” to him. 
It did not suit him yet to think of working for it or 


subjects for forced jest. 


saving it. 

Was not such a one the soil on which bad seeds 
fall 
Margaret entered the Bruntons’ service, Quinton had 


are sure to and to flourish? By the time 
a whole crop of bad habits, none the less dangerous 
or deadly because they had to be carefully pruned 
to deceive his master with a fair show of conformity 
to his rules and regulations. 

Quinton at once took a certain interest in Mar- 
garet. The pretty, trim girl, in her orderly kitchen, 
was a much pleasanter picture to contemplate than 
the draggle-tailed sluts with whom he had often 


indulged in clandestine gossip and joke. The dinner, 


too, was more savoury, the table looked more 
tempting, Mrs. Brunton was less irritable, Mr. 


srunton was quite facetious. Quinton pronounced 


himself to be “ in clover.” 

But he was intensely disgusted when he found 
that his days of surreptitious gossip and giggle had 
come to an abrupt end. His appearance in the kitchen 
did not make a pause in Margaret’s industry, but was 
rather apt to banish it to the scullery. His compli- 
ments were received with severe silence ; his dubious 
wit was decidedly snubbed. After he had gone to the 
cupboard and helped himself to a slice of ham and a 
few lumps of sugar, he found the cupboard door 
locked against future intrusion. He iad resolved, 
“just on purpose to tease Louisa” (who had actually 
warned him against possible advances from Mar- 
garet), to ask Margaret to go for a walk with him on 
Sunday evening, instead of going to see Miss Rhoda, 
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but somehow the overture died on his lips. When he 
failed to put in his appearance at the proper break- 
fast-hour on Sunday morning, he found his coffee 
the dining-room, and 
awaiting him, rather chilly, on the staircase table ! 
The other girls, who had grudged an extra run 
up-stairs in the discharge of their proper duties, had 
always had his belated meal in hot readiness for his 
coming down, however tardy. Mrs. Brunton told 
him very kindly, but quite firmly, that now they 
had got a servant who was willing and capable to 
attend to all their interests, they must not give her 
any needless trouble through bad habits. “ It was 
an awful swindle !” grumbled Quinton Rendall. 
And yet ?—Every evening he found his sleeping 
apartment in trim order, which was a silent rebuke 


and toast banished from 


to the slovenly chaos of clothing and papers which 
And on Saturday 
evenings, there lay always his clean linen, fully 
buttoned and repaired, his socks effectually mended, 
his fresh towels spread on the rail, perhaps one or 
two flowers, taken from the family nosegay which 
Mr. Brunton was in the habit of bringing home, 
standing in a little glass on the toilet-table. And if 
Margaret was determined not to chatter and flirt, she 
claimed any 
The house 


he left behind him every morning. 


was always civil and kind, never 
favours, but was ever ready to oblige. 
had certainly become a different place. 

“It was hard,” Quinton Rendall thought to him- 
self, “‘ that the very girl with whom a fellow would 
like to have a little amusement was so set against 
it. This Margaret Ede would be a perfect paragon 
if she was not quite so strait-laced.” Poor silly 
Quinton is not the first who has thought some- 
thing might be improved by an addition which 
would destroy it altogether. Those who will paint 
their roses blue must soon find themselves left with 
a few dead leaves ! 

Margaret’s past anxiety for her brother Robert 
made her feel far more sympathy with Quinton than 
that frivolous, superficial youth could have suspected. 
She knew something of the history of the Rendall 
She knew that the lad had no ideal in his 
father’s memory, and she was shocked to find that the 


family. 


communications between him and his mother, few and 
far between, were of a most unsatisfactory character. 
It made her think there was more good in him than 
appeared, when he abruptly and briefly explained 
that a fit of grumpy gloom in which he had been 
involved for some days was due to “some of mother’s 
troubles,” with the significant addition that “ mother 
and Louisa must not get mixed up together, or it 
would be That evening, when he 
came into the kitchen with little Jem Brunton, she 
could not help turning a chair towards the fire, as a 


Louisa’s ruin.” 


tacit permission for him to remain for a while ; and 
when he began to tell Jem some details about sundry 
articles in the shop, she asked a few interested ques- 





tions, and he gave her an explanation, which led to a 


5S 
little discussion as to the practical use of chemistry 
in domestic cooking and cleaning, and she had the 
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satisfaction of seeing him go up-stairs, looking bright 
again, with some sense of self-respect, or, as he would 
have expressed it, “in a good conceit of himself.” 
Then, presently, something revealed itself to Mar- 
garet, which increased her sympathy and sorrow for 
the lad, who did not even know how to be sorry for 
himself. 
any kindly word or action of hers towards him. 
Emily Thornton was not inclined to “run in” to 
Mrs. Brunton less often, now that she could generally 
join in some household usefulness, instead of striving 
to allay some household muddle! When Mr. and 
Mrs. Drew went out, Emily would bring in the baby, 
and sit, either with Mrs, Brunton in the parlour, or 
with Margaret and the chiidren in the kitchen. 
Sometimes Mr. and Mrs. Brunton went into their 
next-door neighbour's house, to enjoy a quiet conver- 
sation, and then Emily and the baby would come to 
spend the long evening with the little Bruntons, and 
Margaret would be entreated to tell her stories or to 
croon a ballad, in which Emily took great delight. 
Emily Thornton was not a beauty, as beauty is 
generally understood, but she had a magnificent 
head, splendidly set on her shoulders, eyes flashing 
“ She’s 


It made her feel on safer ground, too, in 


with life, and a gait full of power and vigour. 


just a thoroughbred—that’s what she is,” sighed 
Quinton Rendall one day, as she went out. When 


Emily spent an hour in the Bruntons’ kitchen, 
Quinton, if at home, would linger bashfully in corners 
or hang awkwardly against the chimney-piece—never 
offering to settle down with the group, and yet never 
hastening away. If Emily came when he was out, 
his face alone expressed his disappointment on his 
return, but he would dawdle about in the house for 
evenings afterwards, for fear he should miss her again. 

There is nothing more pitiful than the sight of a 
soul’s lingering admiration of that of which its own 
weakness has made it quite unworthy. For adimira- 
tion is not aspiration, It is possible to admire and 
to turn away. 

It was poor Quinton Rendall who confided to Mar- 
garet as a discovery of his own something which was 
not generally known till long afterwards, 

One evening he brought a provincial newspaper 
into the kitchen. It was a big sheet, wherein the 
reports of cattle sales and local speeches were en- 
livened by one or two chapters of a serial story, some 
humorous anecdotes, and a few extracts from the 
magazines for the current month. It was to one of 
the latter that Quinton wished to call Margaret's 
attention, and he sent little Jem Brunton on an 
errand up-stairs while he did so. 

The extract was a poem called “The Luck o’ the 
Setons.” It was a graceful and suggestive rendering 
of a superstition attaching to a family in the North. 
Margaret had related the tale to the group round the 
fire in that very kitchen. She looked up with a 
glow of delight on her face, and remarked— 

“That it was wonderful how well the old story 
read when it was rightly told.” There were cer- 
tainly one or two powerful lines in the poem—bnt 





they were founded, though Margaret did not re. 
member that, on phrases she herself had used. 

“ But don’t you see the initials at the end of it?” 
asked poor Quinton, ‘“ Don’t you see what they 
mean ?” 
“KE, T.,” said Margaret, “that’s all. What mystery 
lies in that ?” 

“Don’t you see that E. T. stands for Emily Thorn- 
ton?” he cried. ‘“‘ That’s your story, Margaret, as she 
heard it. This makes me understand a good deal 
which has puzzled me. Dunn, the stationer, said to 
me that he could not comprehend what Miss Thorn- 
ton could want with all the paper she buys—and 
I’ve noticed her posting a great many letters, for 
I’ve wondered to whom she could be writing so con- 
stantly,” he added innocently. 

“ Well, if it is so, you are very clever to have made 
it out, sir,” said Margaret. “I’m sure it would never 
have occurred to me.” 

“Ah, but I’m not wrong,’ 
“ And as we’ve found out her secret, we'll keep it for 
her. I've not told anybody else, Margaret, and I 
shan’t—but I wanted to tell you. I know I ean 
trust you.” 

Margaret humbly wondered within herself what 
his experience of the rest of the world must have 
been, that anything he could have seen in her should 
have commended her as specially worthy of trust ! 

“This is how she will go on,” he said wistfully, 
“She'll be a clever woman. She ¢s a clever woman, 
And she’ll be able to make 
her own friends and to choose her own friends, 
And everybody will be glad to 
And it’s only natural that she won't think 
very much of the evenings she has spent sitting here 
with—us,” and he finished off with a hard little 
laugh, 

Asa matter of fact, at that very moment, Emily 
Thornton was seated in her bed-room—her attic bed- 


b) 


persisted Quinton, 


—l’ve always said so. 


wherever she goes. 
have her. 


room, from whose window she could see nothing but 
dawn and sunset and starlight !—and she was won- 
dering what her old age would be like—and whether 
there would be somebody—no matter whom—who 
would care for her—for her very self 2? She was mur- 
muring over some lines she had read somewhere :— 


“For the praise of the nation is bitter, 
But the touch of a hand is warm,” 


and though she could not help longing for a little of 
the fame which she felt to be almost within her 
reach, yet she knew, with the prevision of true 
genius, that if it came she would not care much for 
it, and that the sight of one’s own glory is not 
good, but only its reflection as seen in loving eyes. 
When Emily was quite a little girl, she had once 
said that if she was a dog, she would prefer to ve 
not a beautiful thoroughbred, petted by its master’s 
pride, but a rough little mongrel, such as she saw 
watching costermongers’ barrows or workmen’s jackets, 
“because their masters would not keep these unless 
they loved them,” 
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“She had her own little reward to give 


CHAPTER XV.—A WHITE CAMELLIA, 

From that time, Quinton Rendall constantly brought 
home newspapers and odd numbers of magazines, 
containing verses and tales and sketches, signed by 
those initials which had such significance for him. 
He used to bring these into the kitehen and leave 
them lying on the table, generally without a word. 

The poor fellow took to frequenting a reading- 
room. It was Jem Brunton who happened, in all 
innocence, to mention that faet. And Mrs. 
said to Margaret that she was very glad to hear it, 


srunton 
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for that she and Mr, Brunton were often puzzled and 
distressed about Quinton, who seemed to have so 
few visible interests and enjoyments, that they could 
never help feeling he had some which he kept out of 
sight. 

3ut Quinton’s attraction towards Emily, and his 
interest in her secret aims and ambitions, were too 
hopeless to be good for him in any direct way. 
They could not lure him to abandon the habits they 
made him loathe. The thought of her, and of how 
utterly she was aboye him and beyond him, could 
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make him desperately miserable amid the coarse 
merriment of the music-hall, but it could not keep 
him from it. He would sit in the gaudy theatre, 
scarcely conscious of the inane jokes sounding in his 
ears, a pale, tragic figure, as disconsolate as a ghost 
in the halls of the Inferno. Or sometimes he would 
dash wildly into the spirit of his surroundings—and 
then his laugh would be the loudest and the harshest 
and his tongue the most glib and reckless. 

And those fits came often and oftener, and therein 
lay the terrible danger of his present state. For his 
nature had grown larger and stronger: it had risen 
to a hunger and a thirst which could not be satisfied 
by the husks of mere frivolity and trifling, and which 
were apt madly to seek their allaying in wild ex- 
citement procured at any cost. Quinton Rendall 
was sinking lower—sinking but the more surely that 
he kept within his accustomed restraints of early 
hours and other external decencies, and so gave no 
alarm to those who might have held out a warning 
or a helping hand. Margaret alone had her fears, 
He let her see more than anybody else of his true 
self. He would come into the kitchen, and sit there 
moodily, his face buried in his hands. Then, if his 
gloomy silence was disturbed, he would give forth 
some reckless bravado ; and if Margaret ventured on 
a meek rebuke, he would say bitterly— 

“What can be expected from a fellow like me 
and would fling out of the room, and vanish into the 
outer darkness till supper-time. 

What could Margaret do? These were scarcely 
grounds on which to speak to Mr. or Mrs. Brunton 
concerning the young assistant. And what good 
would result if she did Margaret loved and 
honoured her master and mistress, but somehow she 
could not help feeling that there was much in human 
life and human nature that they would not care to 
deal with. 
shrunk, appalled and terrified, from many a weak 
sinner, and from many a history’s crisis,- to which 
Mrs. 
3runton was not a woman who could have sat beside 
a murderer’s wife during the hour of her husband's 
execution. It was no blame to her that she was 
made for the gentler duties and virtues of life. In 
God’s world, God needs His daisies as well as His 


” 


so? 


She was sure that they would have 


Miss Rhoda had drawn near, in divine heroism. 


palms. 

Sometimes Margaret thought she would speak to 
Miss Rhoda about this life which she felt sure was 
drifting into very dark places, But how could she bring 
another anxious thought to one who seemed over- 
burdened with cares which she kept between herself 
and her God? And besides, it seemed to Margaret 
that to speak to any living soul about poor Quinton, 
Was in some sort to betray the trust he had reposed 
in her, It was true that he had claimed her silence 
Yet his 
own words, “As we have found out her secret, we 
will keep it for her,” seemed to Margaret like an 
oracle on this point. 


about Emily’s affairs, not about himself. 


So she made up her mind that her present duty was 
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to pray for him, and to be always kind and cheerful, 
and yet firm and alert when he was inclined to mope 
about. And if God had anything else for her to do 
in the matter, He would stirely lead up to it in some 
unmistakable way. 

There came a day when Mrs. Drew ran into the 
clemist’s house, with a shining face, to tell Mrs, 
Brunton—- 

“It’s no use trying to keep it dark about our 
Emily any longer ; and I’m very glad it may come 
out at last, for I’ve felt quite sly among ail my 
friends! Emily has been writing for this magazine 
and for that magazine for a long time, and has been 
making nice little bits of money. And now she’s 
in the middle of a long story, which they say is 
splendid ; we don’t know anything about it yet, for 
she'll never show us at home a line till it’s in print, 
But a famous editor drove up in his carriage to-day, 
to call upon her, and that’s what he said to Mr. 
Drew, ‘that it was splendid, and that we've got a 
great woman among us.’ And he has invited her to 
dine at his house this day week. And of course, she 
must go, And I’m half-wild about her dress, though 
she’s taking it easily herself, and says she is sure to 
look well enough.” 

“Do you hear all this, Margaret?” asked Mrs. 
3runton; for Margaret was setting out the tea- 
things. 

“T’m not a bit surprised, ma’am,” said Margaret, 
“1 think one might guess what Miss Thornton is, 
whether it was ever found out, or not.” 

Everybody was far more excited by her promotion 
than was Emily Thornton herself. She had done the 
work, and knew the weight of the honour and glory of 
which the others only saw the glitter. To her, the best of 
it all was the simple delight of her old friends and 
neighbours. Next to that was the prospect of imect- 
ing, at this dinner-party, with one or two celebrated 
workers on her own line, who had hitherto been but 
names to her, She was only amused and gratified by 
the innocent interest and pride which the other 
women took in the minor details of her triumph— 
her dress and personal appointments. She had a 
womanly desire “to look nive,” as the phrase goes, 
to be not an eyesore but a pleasant spot in the social 
tableau; but if that was all that was to be con- 
sidered in our costumes, it would not involve much 
outlay, or waste of time! 

Emily carried out her own ideas with quiet per- 
sistency, bought a black robe of some soft silken 
texture, and had it made up in exactly the same 
fashion as her simple working dresses. 

“But by-and-by you won’t need any dresses made 
plainly, like that,” sighed Mrs, Brunton, reluctant to 
resign a vision of flounces and trains. 

“T shall have all my dresses made so always,” 
said Emily. “I made up my mind to that after 
seeing how Miss Rhoda Newton wore hers.” 

She knew she was sipping the very essence of 
fame, as they all came round her to contribute 


their help and their gifts, Mrs, Drew produced an 
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embroidered handkerchief which she had not used 
since her own wedding-day. Mrs. Brunton brought in 
a searlet Oriental fan which had been sent her from 
India. Margaret Ede sat up through the whole of 
one night to finish a strip of lace which she had been 
working for Mrs. Foster, and which she had laid 
aside when her dear old mistress died. When she 
put it into Emily Thornton’s hand, Emily turned 
swiftly round, laid her two hands on Margaret’s 
shoulders, and kissed her. 

“Tt is so nice to get that from another Bisset- 
Bequest girl!” she said. “It will keep me from 
feeling lonely among these strange people !” 

“They won't be strangers to you long, Miss 
Thornton,” said Margaret. Margaret would have 
heen in an ecstasy of joy at Emily’s triumph, but 
was a little sobered down because she could not 
help looking at it through poor Quinton Rendall’s 
eyes, and to him it meant but a deeper depth 
of hopelessness, an ever-widening gulf of separa- 
tion. 

Emily gave her head a grave little shake. “I 
think I am like the Shunamite woman,” she observed, 
“when she answered the king that ‘she dwelt among 
her own people.” Mrs. Drew keeps speaking as if 
I am sure to go away from here. TI shall not, if she 
will let me stay.” 

“But yeu won't go on working in the printing- 
office,” said Margaret wistfully, feeling, for poor 
(Juinton’s sake, that the old life was assuredly 
shaken from its secure foundations. 

“T suppose I shan’t have time to be of much use 
there,” Emily replied thoughtfuily. “But I don’t 
want to leave it too soon, and I’m glad I know how 
to do something with my hands. If I can’t go on 
writing books, or if people won’t go on buying 
them, there will be always the printing-office to 
return to!” 

In the excitement of seeing Emily finally drive off 
to her party, her own strong, sweet face looking 
grave amid the smiles and kisses showered upon 
her, Margaret forgot every feeling except those of 
neighbourly pleasure and pride. Under their in- 
fluence, she rushed back to her kitchen, with a leap 
and a bound rather at variance with her usual very 
staid demeanour. The Bruntons were to pass this 
evening with the Drews, and Margaret thought she 
had all the dwelling-house to herself. 

But she was mistaken. 

There, in the middle of the kitchen, with a white 
convulsed face which he was vainly trying to com- 
mand, stood Quinton Rendall. In his hand he held 
a white camellia and an exquisite spray of maiden- 
hair. 

“Oh, what a pity!” cried Margaret, stopping short, 
“and not one of us had thought to get a flower for 
Miss '‘Lhornton.” 

Quinton laughed—a grating laugh. “TI did, you 
see,” he said. ‘But I couldn’t give it to her. 
What was the good? She would not have cared 
for it from me, And if she could have known every- 
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thing, she would have flung it on the fire—and 
there it goes now!” And he took the pure, lovely 
thing, and tossed it on the flames in the kitchen 
fireplace, which caught it, and leaped over it, and 
devoured it, in less than a second. 

“Oh, Mr. Rendall! how could you do that?” ex- 
claimed Margaret, too late to stay his hand. ‘“ And 
Miss Thornton would have been so pleased ! She is 
far too good to take any kindness unkindly.” 

Quinton laughed again, and stamped out of the 
kitchen. Margaret heard him trampling about for a 
while in the shop overhead, and then it was closed, 
and he evidently went out, for all was profound 
silence. 

Margaret had that feeling which often comes when 
strong emotions are clashing around us—that she 
“could not settle to anything.” She tried a little 
stocking-darning, but she was too restless for that. 
Then she made sundry preparations for to-morrow’s 
dinner. Finally, she took out the heap of odd 
magazines and newspapers which poor Quinton had 
accumulated for Emily’s sake, and tried to occupy 
herself with looking over them again. She read 
essays, anecdotes, scraps of stories. She even con- 
descended to police reports—contrary to her usual 
practice, which was based on the theory that “ you 
needn’t want to know any more of evil than God 
brings under your own eyes.” She read many of 
these in a vague sort of way, and would have said 
that she forgot them, as she read, but there was one 
which came back into her mind afterwards. It was 
in the local paper of a metropolitan district situated 
at a considerable distance from Swinton. 

The report ran :—“ A miserable looking man, who 
gave the name of Edgar Lane, was charged with 
being a vagrant, and with loitering on the banks 
of Canal, with the apparent intention of com- 
mitting suicide. The police gave evidence that he 
was well known to them ; was a man of very superior 
education and ability, enslaved by inveterate drinking 
habits; that he had friends who had done a great 
deal for him, and he had been put into sundry 
institutions, but always left them and relapsed into 
his old ways. 

“A lady then got into the witness-box, and her card 
was handed privately to the magistrate, to whom her 
name seemed familiar. She said she had known the 
prisoner from his boyhood, and knew all about the 
efforts which had been made for his benefit. She 
believed he was honestly anxious to reform, and if 
the magistrate would give him one more chance, she 
would take him into her personal care and keep him 
under judicious supervision. She had had an inter- 
view with the prisoner in the cells, and he expressed 
much contrition and the utmost willingness to submit 
to any restraint. 

“The magistrate said that seeing the prisoner had 
a trifle of money on his person when taken in charge, 
and was not begging, and also that the intention 





of suicide was imputed to him only in consequence 
of certain gestures and incoherent remarks, and 
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taking into consideration the efforts at reformation 
he was believed to have made, and the exceptional 
chance now held out to him, he thought he was 
justified in dismissing the charge, but he must warn 
the prisoner that if he was brought before him again 
he would not be so leniently dealt with. 

“ The prisoner, who showed great emotion, thanked 
the magistrate with apparent sincerity, and left the 
court with his benefactress,” 

Margaret thought to herself what a terrible life 
that lady would have to lead before she could 
And then, 
as it was getting late, she sat and looked dreamily 
into the fire, and wondered when Emily would 
return, and listened for the sound of the cab rumbling 
down the street. It came at last. And precisely 
at the moment that the wheels drew up in front of 


possibly carry through her good work. 


the Drews’ door, there was a violent ring at the 
Bruntons’ bell. 
Margaret flew to answer its summons. It was 


Quinton Rendall who had rung. He pushed hastily 
past Margaret without waiting to look at the cab or 
its occupants. Emily had just alighted, her face 
positively radiant. She had evidently left one or 
two other ladies in the cab, for they were calling 
out kindly “ good-nights.” There 
gentleman too, who stood on the pavement with 
Emily, waiting to see her safely into her home 
before re-entering the vehicle. It was Mr. Walter 
Graham, Mr. Bayes’s late articled clerk, now in 
practice for himself somewhere in the city. 

“T wonder if the other ladies in the cab are Mrs. 
and Miss Bayes,” thought Margaret. Like 
Swinton people, she always unconsciously associated 
Walter Hilda People had 
always prophesied “they would make a match of 
it,” forgetful that while “ propinquity ” is indeed often 
responsible for attraction, it occasionally presents ap- 
pearances of attraction where little exists. Walter 
Graham had thought Hilda very pretty when he 
first 
for him all the interest which, for a sisterless boy, 
always attaches itself to the first girl with whom 
Hilda had felt her 
sentimentalised over the 


was a young 


most 


Graham and Layes. 


“c 


entered her father’s house, and she had had 


he lives in familiar intercourse. 
power then, and had 
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romantic sufferings the poor young man would have 
to undergo when her ideal, somebody rich and 
fashionable (with a title, if possible), should come 
and carry her off. She would be merciful to him, 
They “should be always friends.” Yes, she had 
felt her power then, and it had never struck her that 
it might wane, just as her own dreams of the coming 
baronet gradually grew dim, And so, to her vanity, 
the figure of Walter Graham still stood between her 
and what was looming before her as the greatest 
evil possible in her eyes—old-maidenhood. For 
women of her own stamp were beginning to say 
that Hilda Bayes did not “go off” very quickly— 
that mere good looks, and especially her style of 
them, were not so sufficing in a woman of five- 
and-twenty as in a girl of eighteen—her profile 
might be like her father’s, but, as she grew older, 
her brow showed as terribly mean and insignificant, 
and her likeness to her mother was coming out 
strongly. That likeness to her mother had had a 
subtly repellent influence on Walter Graham. He 
did not know it. He only wondered what in Hilda 
Bayes could once have fascinated him, and reflecting 
on his vanished sentiments, decided that it is very 
fortunate that cruel fate forbids most young men to 
choose a mate until they are somewhat advanced 
in the twenties, and have seen more girls than 
one! 

3ut Margaret had her innocent preconceived idea 
about Mr. Graham and Mr. Bayes’s daughter. And 
so she had not the most remote notion of any 
new cause for the wild frenzy in Quinton Rendall’s 
manner as he dashed past her in the passage. He was 
not in the kitchen when she returned there ; neither 
was he in the dining-room, where supper was await- 
ing him. 
Margaret heard him lock his door with unnecessary 
vehemence. She felt so frightened that she was glad 
when her master and mistress came back, full of 
Emily, and how lovely she had looked, and how 
evidently she had enjoyed herself, and how kind 
everybody had been to her, and how pleasant she 
had found it to meet an old Swinton acquaintance, 
Mr. Walter Graham. 

(To be concluded.) 


He had gone straight to his own room. 
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~*~ ODLESS, profane, a railer at the light, 
No lover this for Christian maid, and so 
Her conscience told her she must bid him go, 






XS 
And, strengthened by God’s grace to do the right, 
She said “ Good-bye ” one sad, sad winter night ; 
For oh ! with all his faults, he was so dear ! 
sut he—he parted with a scoff, a sneer, 
Parading all his sin within her sight 


The months went by, and swift eame punishment, 
Till, like the prodigal, he saw the wrong ; 
And deep was his repentance, as he went 
Praying his Father's pardon: then, full 
strong, 
He sought his love, and, lightened of sin’s load, 
Hand clasped in hand they walked the heavenward 
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ON FORGETTING 


BY THE REV. 


“One thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind.” 


N this chapter we have 
presented to us some ac- 
count of the spiritual ex- 
perience of the Apostle. 
He tells what he once 
was and gloried in being, 
and how he became what 
he now is. In the day 
that he was apprehended 
of Christ Jesus the whole 
current of his life was 
changed, because then 

he became a new man, a devoted follower of 

Jesus Christ. Henceferward, the things which 

he formerly despised were dear to him beyond all 

price, and it was his delight and his glory to 
preach and to suffer for Him whom once he 
persecuted. “Yea, doubtless, and [ count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord, for Whom I have suffered 
the loss of all things, and do count them but dung, 
that 1 may win Christ, and be foundin Him.” He 
has already attained and enjoyed much, but he 
is not yet perfect—he has not yet apprehended 
that for which he was apprehended of Christ. In 
this passage, therefore, he sets forth his aim and 
purpose for the future: “This one thing I do 
forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those which are before, I press 
towards the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” 

Let us confine our meditations at this time tu 
the words “forgetting those things which are 
behind.” 

In our life-course we ave ever leaving some 
things behind us. Wecannot help this; it lies in 
the very nature of life, which in every respect is 
full of movement. It matters not whether we 
have made a right or a wrong use of the things ; 
as facts of life they are behind us—they are gone 
beyond recall. That of itself is a solemn thought 
for us mortals, in view of the disciplinary 
nature of this life, and its bearing on the un- 
changing future. Z'%ime itself’ we are ever thus 
leaving behind us. Days, months, and years, 
how silently and swiftly do they pass! Time, with 
all its privileges and_ responsibilities, all its 
varieties of experience, all its joys and sorrows, 
all its errors and failures, is daily accumulating 
behind us. Childhood, with its little joys and 
sorrows, is past; youth, with its fulness of life, 
its capacity of enjoyment, its ardent expectations, 
and its golden opportunities, to how many of us 
is that behind or fast passing away! And man- 
hood’s glorious prime, when vigour is at its best, 
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talents at their maturity, and life should be most 
fruitful in noble and worthy work, with how many 
is that, too, behind! and grey hairs are here and 
there upon us, and we know it not. We cannot 
live these days over again; we cannot go back 
upon them to repair aught that was amiss. The 
privileges and opportunities which time brought 
with it are gone. It presented to us the means 
of mental and moral progress, it opened to us 
spheres of useful service, and called us to enter 
thereon. But these come not again to us; and 
to how many are they only a dim and sometimes 
portentous memory ! 

There are other things which we cannot leave 
behind us. You pass on from day to day, oft for- 
getful of the great issues dependent on it. You 
do its work, or you bear its burden, and pass on 
as if you had done with it. But you cannot thus 
leave behind vou the consequences of the past, the 
fruits or results of your daily life. The acts and 
words and thoughts are past; but these were living 
seeds, and their fruit remains for good or evil. 
These consequences meet you again and again ; 
they keep pace with you in your life-journey : 
they come up either to cheer and comfort, or to 
startle and rebuke: either to strengthen or to 
weaken you in the great battle of life. Outward 
life changes, new scenes open to you, new works 
are allotted to you, but amid all changes responsi- 
bility remains. That is a burden you cannot cast 
off at all. You may not have felt it amid the 
excitements of pleasure, or the press of business, 
or the great privileges and opportunities of the 
past. All the same, it lay upon you, and it 
abides with you in gathering force through all 
the scenes of life, till you appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of God. And character cannot be left 
behind. It constitutes the true man as he ap- 
pears and will be judged in the sight of God. 
Words, acts, and thoughts are elements that are 
daily forming and fixing it for good or evil. It 
is decisive of our future, an“, whatever it ve, it 
remains with us, amid all external changes. And 
God cannot be left behind. Too many act as if 
this could be. They go forth from a Christian, 
God-fearing home into the business and pleasures 
of the world, and throw aside all regard for God 
or religion. They ignore all the teaching of 
early days, and live as if there were no God, as 
if He had ceased to have any care for them, or as 
if they no longer owed any allegiance to Him. 
Yet, in His being and in His claims He is un- 
changing. While, then, much is left behind, yet the 
greatest and weightiest things, all that go to decide 
the future, are not and cannot be left behind. 
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Of the things behind, we are apt to forget 
much that we ought not. Surely this is not a 
matter of doubt. Do we not too readily forget 
the errors and failures of the past, which should 
remind us of our weakness, of dangers to be 
avoided, of temptations to be shunned? And yet 
we run into the same dangers, meet the same 
falls, incur the same griefs, which might have been 
escaped had we remembered the past. How feebly 
do we remember God’s manifold goodness day hy 
day! We enjoyed the favours, but forgot the 
Giver, and too oft abused the gifts ; or mistrust 
filled us with over-anxiety about the future, and 
deadened the spirit of gratitude for the past. 
Then there are in every life certain memorable 
epochs when some weighty experience was passed 
through, and some solemn acts were done, which, 
if devoutly remembered, might exercise a blessed 
influence in the future ; but how often are these 
pushed aside and forgotten in the pressure of 
worldly cares and pleasures! There are occasions 
in the past when God’s dealings with us were 
specially direct and impressive, times of signal 
deliverance, of close dealing with the soul, of 
earnest anxiety, or of sharp discipline—times when 
His voice was heard and His hand was felt, and 
we thought that such seasons would never be 
forgotten. Yet how soon has the impression 
passed away, and these times become only a vague 
memory, seldom returning, and having little 
influence in the life. This forgetfulness is cer- 
tainly our fault, and it is to our loss, 

Of things behind, there are some that we 
wish to forget, and cannot. Very rare are the lives 
of which this is not more or less true. Life is but 
a mingled experience : it has its seasons of intense 
joy or bitter grief, which we are not likely ever to 
forget. But in how many lives are there times 
of sad weakness and serious error ; words were 
spoken, things were done, it may be in a moment 
of passion, of sudden temptation, of bewilderment, 
or hurried decision, Such times come back upon 
us, whether we will or not ; we would banish the 
memory of them, but again and again they return 
unsought, in bitter consequences and_ painful 
regrets. How deep a mark on habit, and theught, 
and character the sins of youth leave behind, 
very many know by a bitter experience. Even 
when the heart has been changed, the past returns 
charged with painful memories, and former errors 
render the spiritual conflict harder and the upward 
path more difficult. Places and persons recall 
the memory of acts of which the individual is 
now ashamed, even while the soul expands with 
gratitude for gracious deliverance from the 
evil. 

Of the things behind, there are others which 
the Christian ought to forget, It is a duty of 
which he is too often wnmindful : it is that which 
the Apostle here resolves to give heed to. What 
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are the things to be forgotten! Not merely the life 
of alienation and opposition to Christ which he once 
lived, with all its flagrant acts of sin. He had 
just been recalling these, that thereby he might 
magnify the wondrous grace of God. He had 
forgotten that old life in the sense of having 
ceased to pursue it, even as we ought to do in 
renouncing the sins and errors of the past. 

What the Apostle has here in view is the preced- 
ing stages of his Christian course, the experience 
through which he has passed since he became a 
follower of Jesus. The “forgetting ” of which he 
speaks cannot mean an effort to banish the facts 
from his memory. It is his delight to revert to 
the beginning of that experience, when he was 
apprehended of Christ. That hour he can. never 
forget, so marvellous in character, so rich in bless- 
ing to himself and to the world. But what he 
means is this: This first Christian experience is 
unspeakably precious, but it is not all that I look 
for; it is part of a great whole, a foietaste and 
pledge of that whole. Forget it in the sense of 
not thinking of it, I cannot ; but forget it I will 
in the sense of not takingit as final, nor of resting 
satisfied with what Lam and have. In view of the 
grand issue, the full apprehension of that for 
which I am apprehended of Christ Jesus, 1 will 
turn my back upon the past in the act of reach- 
ing forth to higher things in the future. Things 
behind are forgotten in the pursuit of what 
lies before. Asarunner in the Christian race, in 
every effort towards the goal he was forgettir 
things behind. 

Christian life is a journey. Every forward 
stage is a forgetting of the past. It is a war- 
fare, and every victory over self and sin is a 
vantage-ground for further progress. This “ for- 
getting the things behind” is a sort of nega: 
tive form of expressing growth in the spiritual 
Ife. And thus we must feel and act if we have 
the experience and spirit of the Apostle. To walk 
onward in God’s way, to increase in knowledge, to 
grow in grace, and abound in service, is to forget 
the past by making it a fresh starting-point for 
the future, a help in the upward path. 

There is danger in sitting down satisfied with 
present attainments; it is the way to lose, not to 
gain. Our duty and our safety lie in forgetting, 
not only the sins and shortcomings of the past 
by leaving them off entirely, but even past 
spiritual attainments by anticipating and striving 
after higher things. Thus only can we fully 
enjoy what we do possess: thus only do we fulfil 
the essential condition of true progress. This 
is the evidence of a vigorous spiritual life. The 
right attitude of the Christian is ever to be look- 
ing upward and forward. And one powerful 
stimulus to this is found in the great things 
that are before us: “ the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” 
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PADGETTS. 


Il.—MY HOMES: WHERE I MADE THEM, AD WHAT THEY MADE ME. 


a few months after my 
advance to the dignity of 
partner, my old home in 
Commercial Road had under- 
gone a considerable external 
change. 

3ut the place where [ had 





begun to climb the ladder 
that leads to prosperity was 
my home no longer. Three new assistants had taken 
the place of the two old ones; and I was banished to 
a branch establishment, which Mr. Spicer had opened 
near Limehouse Church directly after he had given 
me a share in the business. My time was passed 
but little at the new shop—which, indeed, was more 
warehouse than shop—as my duties were almost 
entirely confined to calling on the smaller tradesmen 
in the eastern suburbs, and soliciting orders from 
them. In this I was more than ordinarily successful ; 
and at the end of the second year my share of the 
profits was large enough to make me think it was 
getting time to enter into a partnership of another 
kind. My Sundays were always spent in Commercial 
Road; and one day, after evening service, 1 opened 
the attack upon Susan. 

“When shall we be married, Susan ?” 

“Oh, Joshua!” 

“But that does not say when,” urged I. 

“Not for years, dear,” she said. “I could not 
leave my dear old father, as long as he wishes to 
have me.” 

“That’s all nonsense,” said I. “ Your father 
would not wish you to sacrifice your youth to him, I 
amsure. Besides, you need not leave him altogether.” 

“No, my dear, it won’t do. I cannot leave poor 
old daddy, I should like to be your wife, you 
know——” 

[Not true? I think, Mrs. Padgetts, we had better 
come to an understanding on this point. Do you 
mean to say you married me against your inclination ? 
Then, don’t say it wasn’t true. ] 

“T should like to be your wife, you know, and my 
wedding-day will be a happy one—[Be quiet Susan, 
for goodness’ sake!]—but I cannot purchase my 
happiness at the expense of my kind old father’s 
peace.” 

“You speak of your own happiness, but what 
about mine, dear?” 

“Ah, don’t pretend! You can live very happily 
without me, with all your business schemes to think 
about. Besides, you see me three or four times a 
week, and you know, Joshua, we get dreadfully tired 
of each other, sometimes.” 

I could not quite make up my mind to take this as 
final, so, in a day or two after, I renewed the subject, 
only to meet with a refusal to re-discuss the point. 





Soon after the conversation mentioned here, I was 
invited to dinner by the junior partner in the whole- 
sale house in the City where we chiefly dealt. I 
found that his private residence was not more than 
a good walk from Limehouse, as he lived in a very 
pleasant house overlooking Victoria Park. He 
was a bachelor, and had for housekeeper an only 
sister, who was about Susan’s age and nearly as 
pretty. The result of that chance invitation was 
that I soon became a frequent visitor to the house 
in Victoria Park ; and more willingly so as I found 
that Diggory was an enthusiastic chess-player—a 
game that was my especial delight. That house was 
a second home to me. 

It was midsummer now, and our chess at Park 
Place gave place to pleasant walks about the park, 
pleasant more by reason of the society in which I 
found myself than by the scenery. Sometimes our 
excursions were enlarged, and we went up the river 
to Kew or Richmond, and, after an hour or two in 
the gardens and on the hill, came back as the stars 
were beginning to twinkle. Often Miss Diggory 
accompanied us, and then our journeys were more 
circumscribed, as she was only an indifferent walker. 
Whatever charm her society had for me—and I 
admit that it had a charm—the love I bore for 
Susan was never eclipsed, nor do I think it was 
ever in danger. One evening we were walking 
through “ The People’s Park” together; Diggory had 
started with us, but had returned to write a letter he 
had forgotten. There were a good many people 
about, many of them being of the roughs, ruffianly, 
and [ had given Miss Diggory my arm. We were 
talking earnestly about a recent skirmish in which 
some of our forces had been engaged, when suddenly 
I found myself face to face with Mr. Spicer and his 
daughter. They simply bowed to me as I took off 
my hat, and passed quickly, but not before I had seen 
the red flush of annoyance on Susan's cheek. 

The next evening I spent at Mr. Spicer’s, and as 
soon as we were alone, Susan began— 

“Who was that lady you were walking with last 
night ?” 

“Miss Diggory, sister of Mr. T. H. Diggory, the 
junior partner in Teacup and Diggory,” I answered. 

“T want to say something to you, Joshua, and I 
hardly know how; but, if—if—if you want to—that 
is, if you would like to be free, you can be.” 

“Susan !” 

“You are altered, Joshua. You do not come to 
see me like you used to, and you spend your 
evenings away from home and: with someone else. 
If you are growing tired of waiting for me, or if you 
rare for someone else, please go—please go,” she 
said. And to emphasize her words she took hold of 


my arm and held me very tightly. [Don’t interrupt 
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me, Susan.] [ never knew exactly how it was, but 
the next moment her arms were round my neck, and 
her face, smiling through tears and blushes, was 
resting on my shoulder. That finished the quarrel ! 

I was talking with my partner the night after the 
books had been made up, when the happy thought 


Tur OuIveR. 





“Ah, my dear little girl!” said he. “ But I shail 
not stand in the way of yeur wedding. It has been 
on my mind a good while to speak to you about it; 
and [ don’t mean to be parted from my little girl, 
You can get married when you like, and on your 
wedding-day I will make over the whole business 














“It was Miss Diggory !""—p. 689. 


occurred to me that I might take him into my 
confidence. So T told him that I thought I was 
justified in thinking of marriage, and he said, “I 
have wondered that you did not mention it before, 
but, as you said nothing, I did not like to press it 
upon you. IT began to think there must be some 
little misunderstanding between you and Susie, 
but——_” 

“Well, sir,” said I, interrupting, “since you 
mention it, I don’t mind telling you there was a mis- 
understanding between us. I asked her to be married 
soon, and she absolutely refused to leave you.” 


‘ 





to you—stock-in-trade, goodwill, and fixtures—retire 
from business myself, and be a lodger in my own 
house! If you turn out a scamp, I have enough, 
and more than enough, to keep me trom the work- 
house. Now, Ill call Susan.” 

What could I say? Words failed me for once. I 
took the old man’s hand—hard and wrinkled with 
years and toil—and kissed it! 

Then Susan came in. “Susan, come here,” said 
Mr. Spicer. Susan went up to her father, wonder- 
ing. Then he placed one of her little hands in 
mine. “ You are to marry Joshua,” he said. 

















Susan snatched her hand away from me. “I 
won't!” she cried, and went back to her father. 

“Do you want to give him up?” 

“No, daddy, but I don’t want to give you up.” 

“Neither shall you, my dear. I’ve made arrange- 
ments to become a pauper [this was a figure of 
speech] dependent on your bounty! You'll be obliged 
to have me—unless you like to turn me out into the 
street |” 

She turned to me, inquiring, “ What does it all 
mean, Joshua ?” 

“Come over here, then I'll tell you.” 

She came over and stood by my side, blushing 
like a red June rose, and, holding her securely to 
keep her from another break-away, I said, “ It just 
means this, my dear: this day week you are to 
sign your maiden name for the last time, in the 
vestry of your parish 

And, notwithstanding my precaution for keeping 
her prisoner, she was out of the room before I could 
finish ; and as the door banged behind her, Mr. 
Spicer said, “She’s given in, Joshua! You can see 
about the licence to-morrow. Now let us have some 
supper.” 

During the next five weeks I saw very little of 
my promised wife. For one thing, I was very busy 
making arrangements for my honeymoon, and for 
another thing she was very busy making arrange- 
ments with her milliner. 

My recollections of the wedding are somewhat 
vague. All that I can distinctly remember is, that 
Mr. Spicer expressed his pleasure at the admission 
of a new partner to the firm of Spicer and Padgetts 
—a partner who would probably be a better hand at 
giving orders than soliciting them ! 

Our honeymoon was spent at Lyme Regis, the 
extreme south-east point of Dorsetshire, where rooms 
had been secured for us in a cosy little house on the 
Parade. 

The journey was a tiring one, some miles having 
to be travelled per coach—and a very slow coach, too. 
Still, as we were outside passengers, we enjoyed the 
lovely views of hill and dale, forest and stream, 
bathed in the gold and purple rays of the setting 
summer sun, and were in nowise weary when, from 
the hill at the entrance to the town, we saw the blue 
waters of Lyme Bay, lit here and there with iridescent 
brightness, as the tiny wavelets rose and fell in the 
light of the crimson west. 

Under such cireumstances as mine, any scenery 
would have appeared lovely. By my side sat my 
newly wedded bride, the woman who, as a little girl, 
was instrumental in drawing my steps into the 
paths of pleasantness and peace ; who, as a woman, 
gave me the unspeakable blessing of her love, to 
nourish and sustain me in that straight path, on 
which, by Divine grace, she had set me going. 





We had been at Lyme about a week, and were 
walking one day along the coast in the direction of 
Charmouth. We had started with the intention of 
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walking to that diminutive town, but the tide was 
coming in so rapidly, that it seemed to me rather a 
dangerous experiment, as the cliffs were in many 
places almost perpendicular, and any poor wight, 
caught between wave and cliff, would run a good 
chance of being drowned. We stood for some time 
watching the advancing waters, when our attention 
was called to a woman, who was placidly gather- 
ing shell-tish on an outlying piece of rock, more 
than a quarter of a mile from the shore. She was 
evidently oblivious to the danger that threatened 
her. I shouted as loudly as I could, but the noise of 
the waves completely drowned my voice. Then I 
tried waving my handkerchief, but she was too much 
engrossed with the cockles and whelks to look shore- 
ward. Already there was a foot deep of water 
between the shore and her, and something should be 
done at once, and clearly that something would have 
to be done by me. 

“ Madam,” I eried, when I got within speaking 
distance, “ do you want to be drowned ?” 

At the sound of my voice she looked up, startled, 
then blushed a vivid scarlet, and as quickly became 
pale. It was Miss Diggory ! 

“Oh, Mr. Padgetts, you frightened me dreadfully ! 
What is the matter? Is there any danger? Oh 
dear! the water is all round us.” 

“There is no danger at all,” I said, ‘ 
sharp.” 

Then I gave her a hand, for the rocks were rugged 


if you look 


and slippery, and we got over half the journey with- 
out mishap. 

Suddenly Miss Diggory gave a ery of pain. 
She had sprained an ancle, and the pain was so great 
that we had to rest for a few minutes before she 
could proceed. When she attempted to walk again 
she found it impossible to put her foot to the 
ground ! 

“Well Miss Diggory,” I said, “it will never do to 
be made food for fishes, after all this endeavour to 
reach dry land! I shall have to serve you as the 
boatmen do when they land ladies through the surf.” 
And, without waiting for permission, ! lifted her in 
my arms, and in a few minutes, wet and victorious, I 
laid my burden down on the sand, and asked Susan to 
run for a car. Miss Diggory had fainted! When 
Susan was gone, | began to think what was the best 
thing to do in a case of fainting, and the only thing 
I could bring to mind was burnt brown paper! At 
last it did dawn on my dazed intellect that the best 
remedy was close at hand—water ; and filling my 
hat with water I sprinkled it on her pale unconscious 
face, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing the eyes 
open to new life. She tried to rise, but was unable ; 
but presently, with some assistance, she got as far as 
a neighbouring seat and waited there. 

“ And did you make it up before you were married, 
are you still keeping the quarrel going?” she 
asked, with a mischievous smile on her pale face. 

“Oh, we made it up very soon after I told you 
about it, and we do not mean to quarrel any more.” 
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sugar cream,” she 


“Very likely! All and 
answered, “and vinegar at a premium, because of 
its scarcity !” 

* At any rate, we did not marry in haste; we were 
engaged for nearly three and if Susan 
had been allowed to have her own way, we should 
be engaged for three more. Here’s the car, and 
Susan inside.” Then, helping her into the car, I 
added, “ You two women won’t want any intro- 
duction. Susan will take you home, and I wiil 
walk.” 

The next day Diggory came down to see me, and 


years ; 


said, in response to our inquiries, that his sister was 
not at all well. She had been out of sorts for some 
time, and he was afraid the excitement and wetting 
of yesterday had been too much for her. We saw her 
nearly every day, and every day saw a change for 
the worse. The sweet, patient face grew sweeter 
and thinner, often pale as the face of the dead, often 
flushed with the bright glow that tells rather of 
disease than of health. The doctors came more 
frequently, and looked graver, and at last they told 
poor Diggory that there was no hope. About a week 
before our honeymoon was over Susan came back 
from a visit to her, and said, “ She wants to see you.” 
* Aven’t you coming along?” I asked. 


SCRIPTURE 


No. 42. PRAISE AND BLAMR. 
To read—St. Luke ax. 27—aai. 4. 
HE SADDUCEES. (Read xx. 


27—38.) Why did they 
come to Christ? Wanted 
to puzzle Him-—get Him 


into a difficulty. What did 
they ask? Impossible to 
suppose such a case ever 
happened. Still Christ an- 
swered them. What does 





he show them? The difference between this life 
and the next. Here people marry—then die. 
But what of the next world? No marriage—no 
death. Are God’s children—have new and endless 
life at resurrection, Sadducees would not believe 


anything not plainly taught in Scripture—so 
Christ shows that the resurrection was taught in 
Book of Exodus, (Ex. iii. 16.) Abraham being 
clive in Moses’ time showed life after 
death. 

TJ], THE ScRIBES. (Read 39—47.) They had 
aiready tried to “ catch Him in His words.” (See 19— 
21.) Now pretend to be quite satisfied because Christ 
had put the Sadducees down. So Christ puts them a 
guestion. What was it? How is Christ David’s Son 


there is 
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“No, it's you she wants to see,” replied Susan, in 
what I thought sounded like an injured tone. 

The interview was short and painful. The setting 
sun shone in at the open window, and the soft, 
balmy air of the peaceful summer evening seemed a 
fitting accompaniment to the end of a peaceful life. 

She made me promise to be always her brother's 
true friend, and never to leave him till I had led him 
to see that there is something of more value on 
earth than the gold of the life that is. 

I sat for some time, gazing out on the slumbering 
waters of the bay, with her hand—that poor, thin, 
wasted hand—in mine. 

Before the sun shone again on the glistening 
waters, her pure spirit had left its fair earthly tene- 
ment for the more beautiful realms beyond. 

We buried her in the cemetery at Lyme, where 
the waves of the everlasting sea sing a sad requiem 
How sad it all seemed! Hardly 
had the wedding bells ceased to ring, ere the 
funeral bell began to toll. And yet how true to 
life—where the first ery of the new-born babe is its 
first effort on the way to death. A few days after- 
wards my own home-life of peace and happiness 
began—a peace and happiness that had their 
foundation in the hope of the Home afar. 

J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON, 


over her grave. 


AND HOME. 


GOSPEL. 


and yet his Lord? Was David’s Son by descent as a 
man-—but also his Lord, superior to him as God’s Son 
—therefore greater than David. 
against the Scribes. Why? Because of appearance 
of religion without reality. Loved to be seen in the 
synagogues—but took care to secure good seats. 
Made long prayers for men to see, not for God to 
hear. 

LEsson. Pretences. See how warmly Christ de- 
nounced hypocrisy of all kinds. Do we never “for 
pretence make long prayers,” ete.? 

Ill. THE Wipow. (Read xxi. 1—4.) Christ just 
leaving the Temple—this the last scene described. 
What is going on? A collect-on being made—Christ 
watches all who give. Who came first? Rich cast- 
ing in gold—that all may see. Who came last? 
What did she put in? One farthing! But what did 
Christ say? How could it be most? Was all she 
had, Gifts measured not by what is given, but 
by what is left. Hers therefore was indeed most. 
Showed great love to God—great JUiberality in 
giving all she had—great faith to believe that God 
would provide for future wants. Was lending to 
the Lord (Prov. xix. 17), would be surely paid back 
in full. 

LESSON. 


Then Christ warns 


Go and do thou likewise: 














NOTES. 
27. Sadducees. A powerful sect of the Jews. 
35. That world. Not one of flesh and blood. 
46. Long robes, with broad fringes. (Num. xv. 38.) 


No. 43. THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. 

To read—St. Luke xxi. 5—36. 
I. THE QUESTION. (Read 5—7.) Picture the scene. 
Christ and His disciples had left the Temple—crossed 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat--climbed the Mount of 
Olives—sat down to rest on the hill-side—watched 
the Temple just opposite. Some of the disciples 
begin to praise the beautiful building adorned with 
gold, precious marbles, ete. What is Christ thinking 
of ? Saw its end clearly before Him--walls thrown 
down—no two stones left together. What did the 
disciples ask? Wanted a sign—and wanted to 
know the time. Christ gave the sign, but the time 
He would not tell. They must live in state of 
watching. 

II]. THE ANSWER. (a) Jerusalem. (Read 8—24.) 
Christ tells some of the things which would happen 
before the end of Jerusalem. What are these 
things ?—(1) False prophets. The Jews would not 
believe Christ—but crucified Him—others would 
come pretending to be Christ. (2) Yroubles in the 
world. Let children name some of the saddest things 
which can happen to a country—war, as read of in 
Judges earthquakes— 
pestilences, as read of in David's time. (2 Sam. xxiv. 
15.) All these things did happen in Palestine and 
(3) Persecutions of Christians. What 
would happen to the disciples ?_ Remind of Stephen 
brought before the Council (Acts vi. 12), St. 
Paul put in prison at Philippi (Acts xvi. 24), ete. 
But what did Christ promise them? This boldness 
and wisdom given them. Remind of Peter and John 
bold before the Council. (Acts iv. 13.) (4) Family 
troubles. Even a man’s family would turn against 
him. But what did Christ foretell? (Verse 18.) This 
fulfilled literally when Jerusalem was destroyed 
—all the Christians escaped. (5) The city destroyed. 
Roman armies under Titus did come—surrounded 
the city—fearful sufferings followed—at last the city 
was taken—trodden down 
gradually dispersed throughout the world. 

III]. THE ANSWER. (b) End of world. (Read 25— 
36.) Christ now passes on to another terrible day. 
What day is that? Fall of Jerusalem a type of the 
end of the world. Similar sights and sounds seen and 








famines, as in Jacob’s days 


Jerusalem. 





Jews taken captive— 


heard, Who will be seen on this day? Christ will 
come. What will He do to His enemies? What to 
His friends? They may rejoice. Their persecutions, 
sufferings over---day of deliverance. What do the 
leaves of the fig-tree teach? So these signs show when 
these things come. What then is the duty of all? 
Must keep watching—always be ready—then shall 
escape judgment-—stand happy before Christ. 
LEssON. Judgment is certain. It came on Jews, 


it wil/ come on the world. None of Christ’s enemies 
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will escape—none of His friends be lost. Which 
are we? 
NOTES. 
21. Mountains. Christians all escaped from Judea 
to Pella among the mountains beyond Jordan. 
24. Sword. A million died in siege of Jerusalem. 


No. 44. THE Last PASSOVER. 
To read—St. Luke xxi. 37—axxit. 38. 

I. THE TRAITOR. (Read xxi. 37—xxii. 6.) Last 
two verses of xxi. kind of summary of three days. 
Sunday, entry into Jerusalem—Monday and Tuesday, 
teaching in Temple. Where did Christ go each 
night? Who lived at Bethany? At Martha’s house 
would obtain food, rest, sympathy. Stayed there 
quietly on Wednesday. But what were chief priests 
and Scribes doing? Judas now joined them. Re- 
mind of his covetousness—wanting the 300 pence 
that Mary’s ointment was worth—of his becoming a 
thief—robbing the disciples from the common purse. 
(St. John xii. 6.) Now sees a way to get more money. 
How did priests want to take Christ? (Verse 6.) Judas 
knew quiet place where Jesus used to go and pray— 
away from a crowd—he would betray Him there. 
How much money was he to get? (See St. Matt. 

xxvi. 15.) The price of a common slave. 
LEsson. The love of money is the root of all evil. 
Il. THE LAsT Passover. (Read xxii. 7—18.) 
Christ fulfilled all the Jewish Law—kept Passover at 
early age of twelve (St. Luke ii. 41)—always during 
His ministry—now last one comes. Two favourite 
disciples prepare it-—kill the lamb, get unleavened 
bread, bitter herbs, etc.—perhaps in same room where 
Christ met them after He rose. Picture the scene. 
Evening—all disciples present—reclining on three 
couches—Christ in midst. First a cup of wine drunk 
after being blessed—then roasted lamb with bitter 
herbs brought in—a morsel dipped in the sauce given 
to each—a second cup of wine, and meaning of feast 
explained (Ex. xii. 26)—first part of Hallel (Ps. evii. 
—cxiv.) sung—Paschal lamb eaten—third cup of 

Hallel finished (Ps. exv.—exviii.). 





wine 
Lesson. Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us. 
III. THE Lorp’s Supper. (Read 19—38.) Pass- 
over fit for Jews only—no stranger allowed to eat. 
(Ex. xii. 43.) So new feast appointed for all Jews or 
Gentiles. What is it called? 
supper that Christ ordained it. What are the out- 
3read—hblessed, broken, given. Wine 





Because was at 


ward signs ? 
—blessed, poured out. Of what are they emblems ? 
Christ’s body, bruised, given for life of His people— 
Christ’s blood shed for man’s salvation. (See 1 
Cor. x. 16.) 

Now the feast over, discussion arises. Who should 
be greatest ? Who is so in this world? Greatness 
of birth, position, riches—because men with such can 
command homage, ete. How is it to be in Christ’s 
Kingdom ? Greatest are they who give most service. 
Christ the greatest example. King of all, among 
men as servant. (Phil. ii. 7.) 
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Which disciple is specially warned? His faith 
had failed once on the sea—will fail again this night 
—Christ prays it may not fail utterly. Did it? He 
was converted—received command to “feed Christ's 
sheep.” (St. John xxi. 15.) 





NOTES. 
4, Captains, The Levitical guard of the Temple. 
5. Money. Shekel, value about 2s, 6d. 


No. 45. Curist’s AGONY, BETRAYAL, AND DENIAL. 
To read—St. Luke xxii. 39—62. 

I. THe AGony. (Read 39—46.) Supper over— 
Jerusalem left—brook Cedron passed—garden arrived 
at. Had often been there. For what? Christ could 
not do without retirement for quiet prayer. Can we? 
Who were with Him now? Had been long, fatiguing 
day —exciting evening—had heard all about His de- 
parture, (SeeSt. Johnxiv.—xvi.) Hearts full of sorrow 
—bodies tired out—sank into deep sleep. What 
was Christ doing? What did He pray? Shrank 
not from pain, but from burden of bearing man’s 
sin. Was it possible for it to be removed? No; 
such sin called for such a Saviour, How was He 
helped ? 

Il. THE BETRAYAL, (Read 47—53.) Always 
sad when prayer interrupted—but what an interrup- 
tion this was! A band of soldiers—a rabble of the 





people—-lanterns—swords—staves-—spears, etc. Who 
is at the head? Judas, one of the Iwelve! Is it 
possible? What does hedo? What does Christ say ? 
What did one disciple do? Who was this? (See 
St. John xviii. 10.) Not as yet did he deny Christ. 
Had physical courage at least. What lid Christ do? 
He came to save life, not to kill, Now the chief 
priests are seen, What did Christ ask them? Might 
have taken Him prisoner openly if He had done any- 
thing unlawful. This a deed of darkness that 
shunned the light. (St. John iii. 20.) 

IlI. THE DENIAL, (Read 54—62.) Where was 
Christ taken? This high priest was Caiaphas, son- 
in-law of Annas. Where were the disciples? Had 
all fled away when Christ was taken. Two alone 
follow afar off. Who werethey? (See St. John xviii. 
16.) So Peter went in—sat by the tire—listened — 
talked—was questioned—denied again and again -— 
an hour passed-—no sorrow yet—no prayer for forgive- 
ness—no word of rebuke from John-—another question 
—another denial. Now hears the warning sound, 
What was it? More than that—what did Christ do ? 
Peter was moved, melted, repentaut, at once. 

Lesson. Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall. 

NOTES. 
50. Servant. Malehus. (See St. John xviii. 10.) 


55. Hall—i.e., courtyard. 


THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS. 
(THE GROWTH OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.-V.) 


BY THE VENERABLE ARTHUR GORE, 








——SSS N the preface to his Gospel 
St. Luke tells us that many 
persons had taken in hand, 
at the time when he himself 
began to write, to draw up 
narratives of the Life of 
Christ. A sufticient inter- 
val, therefore, must have 
elapsed to allow of the 
events of that life becom- 
ing widely known. He 
points, further, to the common source of this 
general information. It was derived from those 
who, from the beginning, were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the Word. He gives his readers the 
impression that he was not satisfied with these 
memoirs, as it seemed tohim necessary to substitute 
another, and he claims confidence for his own 
work on the ground that he had traced the 
course of all things accurately from the first. In 
other words, he claims to be a painstaking his- 
torian. His evidence is not proposed as being 
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that of an eye-witness, but as being based on 
careful investigation. 


And his Gospel, when 


M.A., ARCHDEACON OF MACCLESFIELD, 


compared with those of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, justifies his claim. It is more history- 
like, more systematic as a biography. There 
are, it is true, one or two incidents connected 
with the Nativity which are mentioned by St. 
Matthew and omitted by St. Luke—the visit of 
the Magi, for example, the flight into Egypt, and 
the massacre of the Innocents ; but these omis- 
sions are accounted for if St. Luke had seen St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, which was, at least in sub- 
stance, written before his own. 

Again, the historical character of the Third 
Gospel is exhibited in the exact note of time, 
“the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar,” with which the public ministry of Jesus 
is introduced, as contrasted with the “in those 
days” of St. Matthew. And as we follow the 
ministry we find St. Luke constantly supplying 
what we may call public incidents capable of 
being ascertained by investigation, as contrasted 
with the events of the more private intercourse, 
not so easy to be known, between the Lord and 
His twelve Apostles, 

His independent research is shown in the fact 
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that he parts company with St. Matthew and St. 
Mark at the fiftieth verse of his ninth chapter, and 
does not resume it till the fifteenth verse of the 
eighteenth, thus through one-third of his Gospel 
travelling practically alone, during what may be 
broadly called the Ministry of Christ beyond 
Jordan. And how much we are indebted to this 
research may be gathered from the fact that 
without it we should never have read the parables 
of the Good Samaritan or the Prodigal Son, 
nor of the Unjust Steward, nor of Dives and 
Lazarus, nor those which teach persistent but 
humble prayer—the parables of the Importunate 
Widow and the Pharisee and Publican. These, 
with other rich treasures, are all contained in this 
section. But it is noted that he makes little if 
any attempt to keep the arrangement of time. 
In this part of his Gospel, however, are many 
connecting links with the fourth Gospel, not to 
be found in either St. Matthew or St. Mark. 

St. Luke then justifies his claim to having 
traced the course of events from the first. 
When and how, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, did he compile his Gospel ? 
Perhaps I should first ask, what do we know 
of him ? 

He is named only three times in the New 
Testament, and always by St. Paul—in the 
Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon, written 
during the first captivity of that Apostle, and in 











OF TROAS, 


the Second Epistle to Timothy, written during the 
second. ‘Only Luke is with me,” is this last 
touching reference. We know, however, that he 
wrote the Acts of the Apostles, and we readily 
discover his presence from time to time with St. 
Paul, by his use of the first person, ‘ we,” and by 
the minuter details of the narrative where he uses 
it. They crossed together from Troas on the first 
visit to Macedonia. When St. Paul left Philippi 
St. Luke probably remained there in «harge of 
the disciples. He was again at Philippi when St. 
Paul re-visited it on his final journey to Jerusalem. 
He accompanied him to the mother city. He 
was with him during his enforced stay at Czesarea ; 
with him he sailed to Rome; was with him 
during both his imprisonments, and probably to 
the end of his life. 

At what period are we to place the Gospel 
and the Book of the Acts? The latter ends with 
the statement, “ Paul dwelt two whole years in 
his own hired dwelling” in easy captivity ; at 
the end of which time, we may assume, his 
release came. We can give no good reason 
why the story is not continued, except that the 
Book was composed, or at any rate completed, 
in Rome, and perhaps published at the end 
of those two years. Those quiet years gave 
the opportunity, and it was used. But the Gospel 
was a “Former Treatise ;” and when was the 
accurate investigation made for its purpose ? 
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Well, there was the previous period of two years 
and more at Cesarea. No doubt Paul and his com- 
panions brought with them the great body of the 
Word of the Christ, wherever they went, portions 
of which, and these of much importance, had been 
imparted by direct revelation to St. Paul. But 
for St. Luke’s accurate tracing of the events both 
of our Lord’s life and of those recorded in the first 
twelve chapters of the Acts, no time suits so well; 
indeed, no time secms possible save the years at 
Cvesarea. There he was within reach of those who 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word. In 
Jerusalem, he would find the Mother of our Lord, 
from whom he would receive his copious narrative 
of the Nativity; and there he would have access to 
the written treasures which were accumulating — 
probably to the great body of the truth to be found 
in the Gospels of SS. Matthew and Mark. And 
there he probably met with St. John, and certainly 
with those whom St. John had taught; and there 
he acquired, though not, apparently, in their his- 
toric arrangement, a knowledge of the events of 
the Perzean Ministry which he alone records. 

[ say that these were years of investigation. It 
would be presumptuous to assert that during them 
the Gospel was actually published. We cannot 
date any of the Gospels or the Book of the Acts 
with the same certainty or facility as we can St. 
Paul’s letters. The date of St. Paul’s release was 
the beginning of the year 64. At that time the 
Book of the Acts has its sudden but deliberate 
ending. It seems as if it was then published, be- 
cause we should expect otherwise that it would 
contain an account of the trial and acquittal. But 
it may have been held back; and the Evangelist 
may have found no opportunity for resuming it. 

The Gospel preceded it in time by some inter- 
val. According as we accept the one theory or 
the other regarding the Acts, so we shall place 
the publication of the Gospel about the year 62 
or later; yet not indefinitely Jater. If the 
year 62 seems the earliest, the year 70 seems 
the latest assignable. In the year 70, Jerusalem 
was taken, Anyene who reads our Lord’s great 
prophetic discourse concerning the fall of the 
Holy City, as it is given in any of the three 
xospels, will receive the impression that the 
prophecy was committed to writing before the 
event predicted occurred. It could scarcely have 
been inserted afterwards without some note being 
made of its wonderful fulfilment. Again, St. 
Luke alone writes, in our Lord’s longer prophetic 
discourse concerning the city, “Jerusalem shall 
be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times 
of the Gentiles be fulfilled ;” words of the very 
utmost importance—singularly so when we recall 
to mind St. Paul’s teaching of the Romans; but 
words far more easily preserved by the Pauline 
Evangelist, the Evangelist to the Gentiles, than 
they could have been by one writing a Gospel for 
the Jews. We must always remember that St. 
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Luke was not beset with the same difficulties and 
dangers as St. Matthew. He was not compassed 
about with the many thousands of the Jews who 
believed ; but who were all zealous for the Law, 
and jealous of the Gentiles ; not by the more nu- 
merous thousands of unbelieving Jews who were 
being driven frantic by their Roman oppressors, 
and who would have perhaps torn to pieces the 
man who ventured to predict the overthrow of 
their city and temple by the Roman power. 

We are not, however, to suppose that St. Mat- 
thew modified any statement of the truth through 
fear of the Jews. We must remember what the 
purpose of his Gospel was. He wrote in Jeru- 
salem before the destruction of the city. He was 
the exponent in writing of what he and the other 
Apostles were daily teaching their Jewish con- 
verts by word of mouth. The teaching grew 
into form, crystallised in his presence, its purport 
being to exhibit the Lord Jesus as the Christ by 
the minute and exact fulfilment in Him of Old 
Testament prophecy, and by making the words, 
and works, and sufferings, and resurrection of the 
Christ the basis of the Christian religion. A 
system of divinity resting on most certain facts 
came thus into being; and this is the system we 
readily discover in St. Matthew’s Gospel. It is 
not a Life of our Lord written with exact attention 
to time. It is a Life written, under Divine 
inspiration, for the sake of teaching the con- 
verts, these being Jews. The Jews are always 
in his mind, as they were doubtless in the minds 
of all the teachers in Jerusalem; and _ besides 
this, as I have said, the great body of the truth 
daily taught was before him. Te the latter cir- 
cumstance we may trace his copious record of 
the great discourses of our Lord; such as the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the parables of the 
kingdom, and the great prophetic parables of 
the end in the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
chapters ; and to this, again, his grouping both 
of words and works in a logical rather than 
a chronological sequence. The fact that he 
was writing for Jews particularly accounts in 
like manner for his constant reference and appeal 
to the Jewish Scriptures. 

If we are asked how long before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem St. Matthew’s Gospel 
Was written, we cannot answer with certainty. 
Various dates have been assigned, from the 
year 37 onward, up to almost the very time 
of the Fall. But it seems to me unimportant 
to answer this question precisely. A Gospel 
was not written in a day, or a week, er a 
month. This Gospel, more perhaps than the 
others, grew and took shape slowly under St. 
Matthew's hand. We should be rash to say 
that he had not put pen to paper in the year 37, 
and we should be rash to say that he had ceased 
to touch his MS. in the year 70, I believe, then, 
that something like this may have been actuaily 
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the truth. We remember that St. Matthew was 
a publican, and for this office he must have been 
a man both of business-like habits and of some 
literary attainments. In this respect he would 
contrast favourably with many others of the 
Twelve. Being a man of system, he would be 
qualified and inclined to reduce to order the mass 
of oral teaching ; and his education would give 
him the ability to do so, His qualifications would 
be recognised by his brethren. While all were 
witnesses, he should gradually write down, and so 
become both witness and keeper of Holy Writ. 

It is, then, easy to trace the origins of the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, if not 
quite so easy to assign their publication to a 
particular year. Much greater difticulty—indeed, 
insuperable difficulty—seems to beset us when we 
approach St. Mark. We have universal consent 
that the writer was the John Mark, son of Mary, 
the sister of the Apostle Barnabas, who accom- 
panied Barnabas and Paul on their first mis- 
sionary tour, but forsook them when they landed 
at Perga; who was the cause of their conten- 
tion—who afterwards was fully restored to St. 
Paul’s friendship and confidence; and whose 
presence that Apostle desired to have when he 
was on the eve of his martyrdom. ‘Only Luke 
is with me,” he writes to Timothy. ‘Take Mark, 
and bring him with thee.” Here is a relation 
indicated between St. Mark and St. Luke, as well 
as St. Paul. On the other hand, there is a large 
ancient testimony that this second Evangelist 
was much in the company of St. Peter, and some 


“THE QUIVER” 
QUESTIONS, 

101, Quote a passage which implies that a south 
wind is indicative of rain. 

102. What prophet went barefooted three years ? 

103. What king gives an example of practical 
charity ? 

104. What does our Blessed Lord set forth as the 
true aim of all-men? 

105. What is the meaning of the expression, “ I 
have given you cleanness of teeth in all your cities?” 

106. What king’s crown is said to have weighed a 
italent of gold (about 100 Ib.) ? 

107. In what words does St. Paul set forth the 
duty of everyone to provide for poor relatives ? 

108. What is known of the Sabeans who are 
mentioned in the Book of Job? 

109. Who is it gives the name of Ariel (Lion of 
ed) ito Jerusalem ? 
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go so far as to speak of hii as being mereiy tire 
amanuensis of the great Apostle. There is no 
sufficient ground for so large an assertion. What 
can be maintained with some assurance is that 
the well-known vividness of St. Mark’s Gospel, 
his frequent reference to not only our Lord's 
words, but His gestures and looks, point very 
plainly to his having received information from 
an eye-witness who was constantly very near the 
Master—that is, in all likelihood, from St. Peter. 
We can conclude, moreover, that he was a man 
of education. His mother was in a position to 
receive the Disciples ia her house. Thus he was 
qualified to write ; but when he wrote, or where 
he wrote, no man has told us or can tell us 
certainly. We must form our own judgments 
or hold them in suspense, Let it be granted 
that St. Matthew was the recognised scribe of 
the Apostles in Jerusalem, that the younger 
brother, St. Mark, spent much of his earlier life 
in the same city, in the company of St. Mat- 
thew and St. Peter; that St. Luke came with 
St. Paul from Philippi into Palestine in the 
year 58, and spent there more than two years, 
in which he made accurate investigations of 
all things from the very beginning, having inter- 
course with the Jerusalem Disciples. Let it be 
granted, again, that two years more were spent by 
him in Rome, io the end of which two years 
he leads us in the Book of the Acts, and we shall 
have enough to enable us to assign the first three 
books of our New Testament and the fifth within 
sufficiently restricted limits of time and place. 


BIBLE CLASS, 
110. What three cities are mentioned as the scene 
of some of the greatest works of our Blessed Lord ? 


ANSWEBS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 635. 
91. The tribe of the Amorites. (1 Kings xxi. 26.) 
92. 1 Kings xx. 35, 36. 
93. The city of Ramoth-Gilead, (1 Kings xxii. 3.) 
94. By Zedekiah, the sonof Chenaanah, (1 Kings 
Xxii, 11, 22—24.) 

95, Deut. xxix. 29. 

96. Is. viii. 1; Jer. i, 2; Ezek. 1. 8; Dan, x. 21; 
Hos. i. 1; Joel i. 1; Amos i,3; Obad. i.; Jonah i, 
1; Mieah i. 1; Nahum ii. 13; Hab. ii. 2; Zeph. i. 
1; Haggai i. 1 ; Zech. i. 1 ; and Mal. i. J, 

97. Job xv. 15. 

98. Queen Athaliah. 

99. Rey. i. 3, 

100, The prophet Obed, 


(2 Chron, xxiv. 7,) 


(2 Chron. xxviii, 9—12.) 
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MARJORTIE’S 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKE,’ 


CHAPTER L 


M RS. LEN- 
NARDSON 


was looking vexed 
as well as worried 
whenshecame from 
the housekeeper’s 
room to join her 
daughters ; and she 
waved away the 
drawing one of them 
held up for her in- 
spection. 

“ By - and - bye, 
Nora; I cannot 
lookatit now. Was 
there ever anything 
so provoking? 1 
thought we were 
suited with really 
good, reliable servants. Cook manages for us ad- 
mirably ; the new housemaid will do with a little 
instruction ; and Marjorie—why, I was beginning to 
think of Marjorie as a fixture: one of those stolid, 
awkward, but thoroughly trustworthy women, who 
would never dream of going away to better herself ; 
and here she has just been giving me notice.” 

“How very odd!” exclaimed Nora and Winnie 
Lennardson, in the same breath. ‘‘ But perhaps,” 
added the former, ‘“ Marjorie left a sweetheart at 
her country home, and is going back there to be 
married.” 

“Tf that were the case, one should feel bound to 
say no more ; but the exasperating part of the affair 
is that she will not confess why she proposes leaving 
us : indeed, she reddens and seems quite distressed 
when I question her ; and not only persists in giving 
up her place, but wants to do so at once. Cook 
tells me she packed her box early this morning, so 
eager is she to be off!” 

“Will it be right to let her leave us so hastily ?’ 
queried Nora. “She is almost a stranger in London, 
and has always seemed too steady and reserved to 
make any acquaintances.” 

“She has no intention of staying in London,” Mrs. 
Lennardson replied; “I satisfied myself on that 
point. Neither has she another situation in view ; 
but beyond a ‘Yes’ or a ‘No,’ she is so obstinately 
silent that at last 1 came away quite angry.” 

“Why not turn her over to Eda, mamma?” asked 
Winnie, when the three ladies had exhausted their 
surprise and their conjectures. ‘‘ Ever since Marjorie 
had that illness in the winter she has attached 
herself to Eda, who was certainly very kind to her. 
If it is awe of you that seals her lips, my sister may 
persuade her to be more communicative.” 


’ 
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‘*MOLLIE’S MAIDENS,” ETC. 


“T wish that Eda would try,” Mrs. Lennardson 
responded, turning to her youngest and prettiest 
daughter, who had been sitting at a distant table, 
apparently too much absorbed in a book to hear the 
animated tones of the speakers. But anyone who 
had peeped over her shoulder would have seen that 
the volume was upside down, with the page at which 
it lay open blistered with the tears that had fallen 
upon it. 

However, she came forward as soon as she was 
appealed to, and readily promised to try the effect of 
her influence on Marjorie. If Eda Lennardson had 
a secret sorrow just then—if she were suffering from 
a miserable consciousness that pride and a hasty 
temper had parted her for ever from one who was 
very dear to her, that same pride helped her to 
conceal her regrets. Winnie and Nora often confided 
to each other that their sister could not have been 
very deeply attached to Austin Daryll; and Mrs. 
Lennardson, though she sighed over her daughter's 
folly in quarrelling with a man who would have 
been an excellent husband, rejoiced, too, that Eda 
bore their sudden separation so bravely. 

A sudden influx of visitors drove the subject of 
Marjorie into the background till she came into the 
room where ner favourite amongst her young mis- 
tresses was changing her dress for dinner. 

Mrs. Lennardson’s under-housemaid was _ tall, 
strong, and swarthy: a girl who was often mocked 
and teased by her fellow-servants for what they 
called her old-fashioned ways, as well as the slowness 
and clumsiness of her movements. 

And yet they liked her too; if her honesty and 
firm adherence to the teachings of her youth not 
infrequently proved irritating, and at variance with 
their laxer notions of right, she was always so good- 
tempered and obliging, so ready to take upon her 
own shoulders the tasks no one else cared for, that 
they would miss her greatly. 

“Ts it true that we are going to lose you?” Eda 
said to her as she went about the room on tiptoe, pick- 
ing up dropped articles, folding and putting away 
skirts and bodices, and making the apartment resume 
the air of exquisite neatness that, as its owner would 
laughingly admit, it had never worn till Marjorie 
elected herself to the office of Miss Eda’s maid. “Is 
it true, or have you thought better of your resolution ? 
We shall be sorry to lose you unless you convince us 
that it is for your good.” 

“Thank you, Miss Eda, thank you,” said Mar- 
jorie hoarsely, her strongly marked features glowing 
with emotion ; but here she paused till the young lady 
glanced at her over her shoulder, querying kindly-— 

“Well, how is it to be? You will stay here a 
little longer ?” 

Then Marjorie took courage to say that, on the 






















































éontraty, she should like to go on the morrow if 
possible, and Eda resumed the brushing of her hair 
with a shrug of her shoulders. If the stupid girl 
was determined to have her ewn way, what was the 
use of saying more ” 


“Straining her eyes to be the first to catch sight of the yacht.”—p. 699. 


3ut presently,as Marjorie was smoothing the ruffled 
contents of a collar-box, a little white hand was laid 
on her arm. 

“T’m afraid, Madge, it’s my fault you are leaving 
us. T know that of late I have frequently forgotten 
inyself, and spoken to you as no woman should speak 
to one who serves her faithfully. But I have been 
in trouble: let this be my excuse ; and in future I 
wiil be less selfish, more considerate.” 
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Marjorie’s eyes were moist now, and she was quiver- 













ing in every limb. 

“You shouldn’t have said this to me, Miss Eda! 
Have I ever minded across word from you? Haven't 
I seen and known 





But the rising flush in the young lady’s cheek may 
have warned her that she was treading on dangerous 
ground, for Marjorie checked herself, and waited till 
she could speak in calmer tones. 

“You must let me go, please, miss. I shan’t be 
able to content myself without.” 

* But where are yeu going? Home?” 

After some hesitation, Marjorie named a_ well- 
known seaport on the north-east coast, coupling the 
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information with a timid request to be told the best 
way of getting tliere. 

Eda 
demanded ; and when the girl only hung her head 
and gave no reply, surprise and sorrow that she 
should be so rash prompted another and more urgent 
question. 

“Can you take with you the comfort of knowing 
that you are acting rightly ?” 

Marjorie pondered awhile, then her eyes brightened. 

“You see, Miss Eda, there’s a many things which 
young ladies as have been carefully brought up 
wouldn’t choose to do that the likes of me can see no 
harm in. But please don’t ask me any more ques- 
tions,” she added imploringly. “I didn’t make up 
my mind to this tili I’d thought it well out—on my 
knees.” 

After this, what more could Eda say? She knew 
Marjorie followed her to the door when she quitted 
the room, and even to the top of the stairs, but she 
would not look back and say the good-bye for which 
the girl was evidently pining ; 
morrow, she repented, and went in search of her, it 
was too late ; Marjorie, carrying with her a bundle 
of necessaries, was gone. 


“For whose sake are you doing this ?” 


and when, on the 


CHAPTER II, 
THE sight of a neatly dressed young woman loitering 
on the beach long after the grey mist of twilight had 
driven the visitors away, and the children to bed, 
attracted the notice of half a dozen cottage mothers 
who were filling their pitchers and pails at the spring 
bubbling out of the clitf-side. 

It was a busy time in the fishermen’s quarter. It 
was the mackerel season, and the catches were un- 
usually large. Every morning the boats came into 
the bay laden with their silvery prizes, and the fishers’ 
wives worked hard at washing and packing for the 
London markets, or, when this was over, tramped the 
streets of the seaport town, offering the surplus fish 
from door to door. 

If money was tolerably plentiful in consequence, 
so that the hard times of the winter were almost for- 
gotten, it was earned by hard labour ; and if the men 
risked their lives by night the women were not idle 
by day. 

When the contents of the boats had been disposed 
of, there were nets to mend, food to cook, clothes to 
patch and dry, and, if last not least, the children to 
look after. And what a flock of them there always 
were !—daring, restless, white-haired, sun-browned 
little monkeys, always meddling, always climbing into 
dangerous places, or slipping off the end of the quay, 
to be fished up again half-drowned ; and yet, how 
happy they were! 

One of the women, who was resting awhile before she 
earried away her pitcher, gave a half-envious sigh as 
she, too, turned to watch the stranger. Molly Barr 
was not as stoutly built as tue rest, and looked so un- 
equal to her daily toils, that she might be excused for 
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the peevish tone ker voice had taken when she added 
her remark to the gossiping comments of the others, 

“ She's waiting for her lad, no doubt ; but if she 
knew as mueh as we do, she’d go home and think no 
more of him. She'll wish she had if ever she’s like 
me, with six hungry boys, neither of them big enough 
to hel» father ; and twins in the cradle that’s more 
trouble to me than all the rest.” 

“Ah! but, Molly, you wouldn’t be without your 
baby-girls in spite of your grumbling,” she was 
reminded. 

“ And you’ve got a man that doesn’t drink away a 
penny of his earnings,” said another. “Jim Barr 
never comes reeling home to frighten his bairns with 
his shoutings, or to blacken your eyes with his fists.” 

“Oh, you poor soul !” cried Molly pitifully. “ Has 
Sam been beating you again?” 

The inquiry led to a tale of a wife’s wrongs, so 
thrilling, that who could help stopping to listen ? 

The twins in the cradle were forgotten, and so was 
the solitary stranger on the beach, till half an hour 
afterwards Molly Barr found this identical girl sitting 
on the step of her cottage door, with her bundle be- 


1” 


side her. 

She was roughly, but not unkindly, questioned, and 
answered without hesitation that she had come from 
London that day, and wanted work; but when asked 
why she had come here, she did not answer. 

“Where are you going to get a decent bed at this 
time o’ night? You can't go to the publice—tain't 
fitting you should. What work can ye do?” 

“ Anything,” responded Marjorie Gray, eagerly. 
“T’m strong and I’m willing. 

“And so am I, willing enough,” said Molly, with 
something like a yroan, as she hurried into the cottage 
to still the wails of one of the infants; ‘‘ but as for 
strong, [wish I were! But step in; you look a respect- 
able sort of a body. You shall have half my bed to- 
night, and when the boats come in there ‘Il be work 
enough for a few hours if yon can turn up your sleeves 
and wash mackerel.” 

There was plenty of wondering when Molly came 
to the tubs in the early morning, accompanied by 
Marjorie, and two or three of the women were disposed 
to resent her presence amongst them, but she was so 
quiet and obliging that the murmurs died away as 
soon as the hurry and bustle of filling the baskets 
commenced, and by her promptitude and_ skill in 
binding up a badly eut hand she won for herself the 
goodwill of the fishermen. 

Jim Barr grumbled a little when he found her in 
his cottage. “Wasn't it so full already,” he asked, 
“that there was hardly room to set his own foot down ? 
Though,” he hastily added, with a glance at his wife’s 
pale cheeks, “if she were willing to help a bit with 
the youngsters, he shouldn’t say no to it.” 

Marjorie had not waited for this, She was 
capable as well as industrious, and not only the fret- 
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ful twins, but the smaller of the boys were carried off 


to a shady nook on the sands, and there amused and 
kept out of mischief while both the fisherman and 
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his wife obtained a few hours of the rest they 
needed. 

All that day and many she 
laboured for the kindly woman who had unhesitat- 
ingly given her shelter, and Molly Barr’s voice lost 
its sharpness and her face its weary look now Mar- 


succeeding ones 


jorie shared her burdens, The children, too, were not 
so unmanageable nor the cottage so untidy ; neither 
did Jim Barr’s pocket suffer through this addition to 
his family circle, for the new member of it insisted 
on giving up all her earnings to his wife, and even 
supplemented it on rent-day with a few shillings 
from the small sum she hoarded in her 
because it might be needed by-and-bye to carry her 
back to London. 

All day and every day Marjorie toiled for those 
who befriended her, but in the evening, when the 
children slept, she would find her way to the end of 
the quay, and question the coastguardsmen or the 
old sailors hanging abeut there. 

These inquiries always took the same form. There 
was a yacht named the Lesbia that, unless she had 
been misinformed, would put in here for certain stores 


bosom, 


before her owner steamed away to the South Pacific ; 
could no one tell Marjorie when it would arrive ? 

“Sir William won't leave Cowes till after the 
regatta,” said one of the old salts, 

“Was there any danger of the Lesbia having left 
England without calling here at a‘l?” 

But the suggestion was loudly scouted. Sir Wil- 
liam was too prudent to start on a long voyage short- 
handed, and two of the men he had engaged for it 
lived in the neighbourhood, and had received orders 
to hold themselves in readiness. No, no, the Lesbia 
had not started for the Pacific yet. 

“Have ye got a sweetheart aboard of her, my 
lass ?” asked one of the old men. 

But the girl’s ‘“‘ No” was speken too gravely to be 
doubted ; and yet she would stand on the beach in 
the roughest weather, straining her eyes to be the 
first to catch sight of the yacht. What could be the 
errand connected with it that had brought her here ? 

At last the Lesbia steamed into the bay, and Mar- 
jorie left her work, and even deserted the babies, in 
her eagerness to reach the quay before the yacht’s 
boat brought on shore the owner of the vessel, and 
the friends who were to accompany him on his 
voyage. 

Looking once again the neat, respectable hand- 
maid of the Lennardsons, stood Marjorie, seanning 
the faces of the gentlemen as they landed, till she 
descried the one she was longing to behold. 

Involuntarily she locked her hands together, and 
her heart beat loud and fast. On the 
minutes and on the words she was about to say there 
Was much depending. What if her courage failed 
her, and she blundered ? Or what if her well-meant 
interposition were in vain ? 


next five 


How could she—so 
ignorant, so awkward—hope to do any good ? 

Sir William and some of his companions walked 
past her, talking and laughing as they went, and then 
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Marjorie stepped forward and curtseyed to one of the 


two gentlemen who were following more leisurely, 

His friend moved on, but he, though surprised, 
stopped and raised his hat courteously. 

“Do I know you ?” he asked, finding that she did 
not put up the petition he was expecting. 

“No, sir,” Marjorie made answer ; “ but I used to 
live with Mrs. Lennardson.” 

“What have you to say 
to me?” he demanded, almost harshly. 
Only—that—that it was 
not Miss Eda who went to Mrs. Fielder’s fancy ball : 
it was her sister, Miss Nora. 

The handsome face that had grown dark with 
sunburn during these last few weeks flushed through 
the bronze, and Marjorie was eyed incredulously. 
Aware that the gay, thoughtless Mrs. Fielder drew 
around her a set of people who were not fit associates 
for his purer-minded Eda, Mr. Daryll had begged 
her not to be present at this ball ; yet when he 
returned to town, whence business had called him, 


His brows contracted. 


“ Not many words, sir. 


he had been assured by an officious friend that Miss 
Lennardson was one of the guests. 

True, Eda had denied it, but she blushed when he 
asked her how she had spent that particular evening, 
and became so angry when she found herself suspected 
of deceiving him, that they had quarrelled and parted. 

**How do you know what you have just asserted ?” 
Mr. Daryll asked, in such stern tones that Marjorie 
trembled ; but she answered promptly— 

“TI know it because I was ill at the time, and 
Miss Eda came and sat by my bed all that night and 
the next, bathing my hot head, and helping me with 
her kindness to bear the pain.” 

Here, then, was the solution of Eda’s blushes and 
hesitation. She could not bring herself to confess 
what she had done, lest her lover should say, as her 
sisters had said, that she carried her compassion to 
absurd lengths. 

“My good girl” 
“ did Miss Eda send you to tell me these things ? 

“No one sent me; but when she fainted after 
she read in the paper that you were going away in 
the Lesbia, and I saw her so unhappy ¥ 

Tears were choking Marjorie, and Mr. Daryll’s 
friends were calling him. He said a few hurried 
words of thanks, and then walked rapidly away. 

The Lesbia steamed away before the end of the 


how his voice had softened — 


” 





week, but who went in her Marjorie could not learn. 
knitting while the 
babies rolled on the sands at her feet, when suddenly 
she found ifr. Daryll smiling 
Miss Eda’s arms about her neck. 

They will never let her leave them again. There 
will always be a place in their pretty home for the 
tried and trusted humble friend who 
venture in order to win back their happiness. 

Molly Barr ard her children have missed Marjorie 
sorely, but Molly is rosy once more with renewed 
health, and the little ones are comforted with her 
promise of a yearly visit. 


She was sitting on the beach 


down at her, and 


made such a 
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SHORT ARROWS 


“HE WENT UP INTO A MOUNTAIN.” 
HOSE who 
have been 
privileged to 
scalesome lofty 
height and gaze 
quietly down 
at the far-off 
scenes below, 
have found it 
difficult to put into words the 
thoughts and feelings that 
overwhelmed them. “ Hills 
draw like heaven,” says one, 
“holding out their hands,” 





and beckoning us up trom the flats, 
Cities, villages, rivers, woods, seem 
to us now like distant specks; the 
tide of money-getting, of busy com- 
petition, runs on as ever, but we are breathing 
higher air. We are bowed beneath a sense of the 
power of the Creator, the strength of the Almighty 
Hand that cares for the myriad lives below. ‘O 


” 


Lord, how manifold are Thy works!” we cry, look- 
ing towards the beautiful clouds that quiver with 
“panting colour.” Longfellow pictures the moun- 
tains as earth’s great watch-towers, lifting their heads 
far up into the sky, and gazing upward and around 
for the coming of the Judge of the world. Certain 
it is that even the most careless heart must be 
touched by some thought of Deity, where littleness 
is lost, and everything is breathing immortality, 
Here, like witnesses to the Master’s footprints, are 
springing sweet, frail flowers to crown the heights ; 
here we who name His name, think of the hill of 
Transfiguration, when earth touched heaven, till His 
awed disciples were able to bear no more, and saw 





“Jesus only”—Jesus, who passed down again to 
heal and bless. Remembering earth’s waiting needs, 
we pray that we too may descend to share His work, 
made strong to pity and help, because in our journey- 
ings so much has been transfigured and glorified. 


A GREEN OASIS. 


God's holy day has been likened to a little grassy 
meadow in the wilderness, where tired steps halt for 
refreshment and repose, and the traveller, tasting of 
calm, clear waters, recovers streneth to start forth 
anew upon his journeyings. Dangerous and grievous 
is the attempt, which some think kindly and econ- 
siderate, to diminish in the national mind the rever- 
ence due to the Sabbath; for it is too true that 
when people simply find their own pleasure on the 
Day of Rest, the beginning of the end of public 
prosperity may be discerned. Our labourers and 
many shop-assistants have their half-holidays now; 


of course there are hundreds to whom Sunday is 
still the one day of leisure, but whether they will 
gain vigour and refreshment by causing others 
to be employed during the Sabbath hours is a 
question to be gravely considered in the light of 
Divine commandments. Let the solemn, sweet 
observance of the Sabbath enforce the conviction that 
England believes in the existence of the supreme 
Lawgiver still, and let the truce to week-day care be 
proclaimed, not by increased bustle and craftic, but 
by increased and unwearying efforts to reach the 
masses with the glad tidings of peace. In the depth 
of winter, the Pilgrim Fathers were cutting wood for 
their huts ; they had no roof to cover them, but they 
gave up their first Sunday in New England to rest 
from work and to the worship of God. “* Then,” ex- 
claimed a Christian author, “they inaugurated a 
principle which has helped to make the United 
States one of the grandest nations in the world !” 


CALLED TO THE FRONT. 

On John 
Wesley's 
tomb in 
Westmin- 
ster Abbey 
are inscrib- 
ed these 
words: 
“God bur- 
ies His 
workmen, 
but carries 
on His 
work.” The 
Earl of 
Chichester, 
ever ready 
to help 
the Chureh 
Missionary 
Society, has 
been taken 
hence, but a new president is found in the person of 
Captain the Hon. F. Maude, R.N. Some of our fore- 
most Christian workers are now associated with the 
army and navy, serving right gallantly and inde- 
fatigably beneath the banner of the Prince of Peace 
Under its new presidency, may the Society increase 
its operations, working, as heretofore, on the good 
old Evangelical principles that have been so richly 
owned and blessed. A heathen antagonist complains, 
“The leprosy of Christianity is spreading fast 
everywhere !” Native churches are planning their 
own missions, and missionaries are volunteering to 
the Society from our universities. The income is 





THE SOCIETY'S NEW PRESIDENT. 


(From a photograph by Byrne and Co., Richmond.) 
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swelling nobly, but the expenditure is necessarily 
great. As an advocate of the Society observed, 
“Many of our friends are fond of pointing out that 
the letters C.M.S. stand for ‘ Christ, my Saviour,’ 
and ‘Carry My salvation,’ but please notice that 
they also clearly bear the interpretation, ‘Contribute 


more supplies |°” 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. 

Any work which helps to spread true Knowledge 
regarding the great turning-point in the religious 
history of the English people, should be eagerly 
welcomed. Canon G. G, Perry is already well known 
to theological students by means of his valuable 
Church History, and the little book now before 
us, entitled “‘ History of the Reformation in England” 
(Longmans), recalls the charm of the older work, 
Although on some important points we are by no 
means in accord with Canon Perry, there is much to 
admire and to be grateful for in his latest book, in 
which he has contrived to compress into a small 
space a large amount of valuable information, 


THE YOUNG IDEA. 

“ How did you understand the foreign languages ?” 
was asked of an uncultured traveller. “Oh, wherever 
we went, there was an interrupter,” was the reply. 
The minister relating this incident expressed the 
hope that pastors and teachers may not prove ixter- 
rupters rather than interpreters of the truth. “Inter- 
est the young by all and any means,” would appear 
to be too often the inward feeling. 
not expect the children of the present day to be like 


Of course we do 


their predecessors, who listened patiently to incom- 
prehensible discourses till afflicted with “pins and 
needles.” The present age has its sermonettes, its 
object-lessons, its picture-aids—hundreds are striving 
to render divine and moral teaching attractive to the 
juvenile heart ; but beware of erring on the other side. 
Avoid wearying, certainly, but do not foster a constant 
craving for novelty and excitement. Some of the 
children are quite critics as to the means employed 
for their improvement, and decline to be gratified 
save by something that is quite a change. This is 
an unhealthy feeling, and leads on to trouble. Happy 
those whose delivery is in itself such a spell that the 
children listen fascinated, asking, perchance, as one 
did of a humble old man who could enthral a room- 
ful of juveniles, “Is he a bishop?” 


HOLIDAY-HELP FOR THE CHILDREN. 


The hundreds of children collecting shells upon 
our shores can do something better with them than 
cast them away when prettier pebbles attract their 
If sent to the Sea-Shell Mission, 26, Tunstall 
Road, Brixton Road, London, S.W., the treasures of 
the sea-beach will be packed in little boxes, and thus 
afford untold amusement to the little ones who receive 


eyes, 
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them in poor city homes or hospitals. On wet days 
the shell-gatherers may perhaps be willing to help 
this mission further by ornamenting match-boxes or 
making bags for the shells ; scrap-albums and puzzles 
made from pictures are also greatly in request, more 
than four thousand scrap-books having been already 
sent out to those who know little of life’s glad and 


sunny side. We were recently in the children’s ward 

















COLLECTING 


SHELLS. 


of a large hospital, listening to the confidential 
whisper of a little sufferer that he was to have “an 
The nurses seemed all 
kindness and attention, the arrangements all that 


egg for breakfast to-morrow.” 


could be desired, yet there was a plaintive, lonely 
look on many a little face that made one feel that 
any effort to brighten long hours and cheer those 
little ones, lying still whilst the sunbeams danced 
without, must be a blessed and Christ-like work, 


IN THE MASTER’S SERVICE. 


“Dismiss me not Thy service, Lord,” prays wist- 
fully many an invalid, longing to be back in the 
harvest-field, yet unable, perhaps, to leave the couch 
of feebleness. ‘‘ All your ups and downs,” says Mr. 
Spurgeon, “should be turned to the glory of God.” 
What! even this enforced imprisonment, this weary 
withdrawal from the longed-for scenes of energy and 
usefulness ? Yes, we can personally vouch for the 
possibility of such a trial being blessed unspeakably 
to many ; watched those who 
round the invalid day by day learning 


we have clustered 
enduring 
unselfish 


“ She is a living sermon,” was truly said 


lessons of patience, gentle helpfulness, 
tenderness. 


of one such sufferer, in whose bright smiles people 
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forgot her trials, Then there is the ministry of prayer ; 
the salvation, the revival of souls have been traced 
with thanksgiving to the quiet petitions of one who 
could do little else but pray, yet who in her seclusion 
was holding up the hands of those who were foremost 
in the strife. Perchance this is the needed time for 
meditation ; and labours, beyond the efforts of the 
past, will be the outcome of this quiet endurance of 
the cross. And for those invalids who can write, what 
a sphere of help is within their reach. The wife of 
a missionary toiling in India writes longingly thus: 
“ Oh, if those at home only knew the worth of English 
letters to those who are surrounded by all things 
strange ! Does not a mission here open to some dear 
invalid, who could send to a missionary acquaintance 
sometimes a word of cheer ?” 


“FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES.” 

In the matter of forgiveness none can come 
between the soul and Christ. Archbishop Whately 
beautifully reminds us that the words in every 
European language expressing pardon all imply free 
gift. It was at the Cross that Christian lost his 
burden—not by human or ecclesiastical intervention, 
however tender and sympathising, No human 
authority stepped in to aid when Christ forgave the 
woman who was a sinner—the man sick of the palsy 
—the dying thief. What intervention was needed 
when the Love that was waiting and yearning beheld 
the far-off prodigal and held out open arms? Just 
as the poor castaway impulsively stretches out help- 
less hands to grasp the water, and so runs the risk of 
drowning, so the soul, realising its danger, too often 
turns for pardon to visible means and agencies. Re- 
fraining to struggle for a grasp of the waves, floating 





quietly witi gaze upturned to Heaven, many a one 
has been saved. So was it with Luther in his lonely 


cell ; after countless struggles and vain assurances 
of pardon, he looked to Heaven alone, and he found 
the way of salvation. There is One, and only One, 
who can justify the ungodly and speak pardon to 
the penitent, and those that come unto Him have 
never yet been cast out. It may secm almost needless 
to insist on this point (which has been referred to by 
a distinguished correspondent, to whom we here offer 
our cordial acknowledgments), but human nature is 
so constituted that it naturally seeks the interven. 
tion of somebody or something tangible, and it is a 
terrible thought that any ecclesiastic authority should 
be put in the place of God. A zealous worker read 
chapter after chapter to an invalid, and was dis- 
appointed to find but little was retained. “TI could 
only grasp this,” said the sufferer, “ Whom mine 
eyes shall see for myself—that is enough for me.” 
““Venture on Him, venture wholly; 
Let no other trust intrude: 


None but Jesus 
Can do helpless sinners good.” 


AT EVENTIDE, 

Evening has been called the favourite time of youth 
—dear to romantic hearts by reason of its silvery 
gleam, its smiling starlight, the whisper of mystery 
about its gathering shades. It is the time of love; 
now, veiled from gazers, fond hearts delight to hold 
communion and entwine the garlands of their mutual 
hope. It is the poet’s hour : George Croly tells us, 


“When homeward wing the turtle-doves, 
Then comes the hour the poet loves.” 


The quiet and solitude, the stillness, broken only 
by the ripple of the brooks or the nightingale’s 
passion and pain—the fragrance of the tear-wet 





“THE GATHERING STHADES.” 
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fluwers—the stir of the cool, sweet winds 
among the leaves—ail these have echoed back 
from the heart of the singer in many a strain of 
music. But evening is also the children’s houn; 
Father and Mother are at leisure now to listen 
to the plans, the events so important to the bright 
faces around them. If possible, see to it that 
the “home lessons” do not absorb the whole of 
this time; the music, the games, the reading 
aloud, even the “careless chat” when all the 
dear ones are together, will form in years to 
come a memory of untold worth. How welcome 
is evening in life's working-age, in its busy 
prime !—-he who has laboured with hand or brain 
turns thankfully homeward when the shadows 
fall, grateful to God, who knows our mortal weak- 
ness, and, distilling the night-dews, bids us rest. 
And this is the time for prayer; angel-wings 
seem near us when the daylight dies, when we 
think over the hours that are gone, and come 
with confession, praise, and supplication to Him 
who walked in Eden at the eventide. As of old 
He trod the road to Emmaus, so Jesus Himself 
seems to move beside us when, perplexed and 
weary, we beseech Him, “ Abide with us, for the 
day is far spent.” And evening is beloved of 
age; the white-haired pilgrim, staff-supported, 
looks out with dim, wistful, tender eyes to the 
children running home from play, the toiler 
putting by his toil, the birds flying nestward 
with a vesper psalm, the boats drawn shoreward 
for the night. 


“Be still, my soul; thine hour shall also come— 
Behold, one evening God will lead thee Home. 


HARVEST GATHERED BY THE SEA. 


Bournemouth seems to be spreading in all direc- 
tions, and it is cheering to hear of Christian work in 
connection with so popular a resort. In 1884 Lord 
Shaftesbury and Earl Cairns spoke to a crowded 
meeting in the Town Hall, on behalf of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Within a year both these 
servants of Christ were called Home to rest ; but the 
movement they encouraged is progressing, and this 
year the Archbishop of York opened the Cairns 
Memorial Home for the use of the Association. Here 
young men are lodged and boarded, and have the 
benefit of reading-rooms, class-rooms, ete. ; whilst 
next door stands the Shaftesbury Hall, seating about 
one thousand, and the Gymnasium—one of the finest 
in the kingdom. Bournemouth has been the scene 
of Captain Dawson’s earnest evangelistic work. Visit- 
ing Bournemouth on leave from his regiment, he 
threw his sympathies into religious effort, and, till 
the Shaftesbury Hall was ready, he preached in the 
Town Hall to large gatherings of cabmen and others. 
A great many letters have testified to the blessing 
thus received, and substantial thank-offerings of 
small sums towards the services have shown the 
reudiness of his hearers to help. Here, where the 
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CAPTAIN DAWSON. 


mildness of the air draws many seeking healing, 
Captain Dawson has tirelessly striven to point to the 
Great Physician, and many, coming to Him, have 
received new life from His touch. 


“THE SPINDLE SIDE OF THE HOUSE.” 


“The Deaconess question,” said the late Dean 
Howson, “may be said, under one point of view, to 
be the religious side of a much larger question, 
affecting, under the conditions of modern social life, 
what King Alfred called ‘the spindle side of the 
°” The lamented Dean of Chester was deeply 
interested in the spiritual work of wemen, and 
believed that in the future the female diaconate will 
take a most important place in the Christian Church. 
Whilst advocating the Deaconess Institution as a 
home and a place for training, the Dean acknowledged 
that many of those who were fittest for the office may 
never have been connected with any institution at 
all. He was anxious that no woman, however lowly, 
should doubt her power for good—even underrating 
her capabilities, she should thankfully recognise her 
opportunities, and pray that the strength of the 
Master may be made perfect in her weakness. Dean 


house. 
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Howson laid great stress on the patience, activity, 
gravity, and trustworthiness of the women who thus 
enter upon ministerial labours, but, speaking of 
women who took vows of celibacy, and went through 
a sort of bridal ceremony of a spiritual nature, wear- 
ing orange blossoms and a wedding-dress, he exclaims 
emphatically in his book “ Diaconate of Women” 
(Nisbet and Co.), “It seems to me this is utterly 
inconsistent with reverence, and an unwholesome 
indulgence of a side of the female character which 














in far-off countries, who were led to the Saviour by 
parting words of truth spoken just when their ship 
sailed away. <A striking account is given of one of 
these farewell services, held on board the Orient, off 
Gravesend. Two clergymen among the passengers 
were asked to help, and one promised to speak, 
whilst the other took the harmonium; hymns, 
prayer, and Bible-reading followed, when a disturb. 
ance arose, and a man cried out, “ What’s he doing 
here? Let him preach to the emigrants—we don’t 


| 


BOARDING THE “ ORIENT.” 


needs control.” As to celibacy, he pleads for the 
same freedom of individual opinion as exists among 
the clergy, and quotes Bishop Wilberforce as to per- 
petual vows : ‘‘ These represent the dower, instead of 
the higher, standard. Such a religious life should be 
continued, not because of a past fervent vow, but 
because by a continued life of love the life is again 
and again offered to that service to which it was 
dedicated.” Our Protestant notions recoil from vows 
of celibacy that might lead some young woman, 
taking such a pledge, to believe .herself the spiritual 
superior of her own mother ! 


A FAREWELL SERVICE. 


Emigrants bidding farewell to old scenes and 
friends, and looking wistfully forward to a new and 
unknown life, are found in a position to attend with 
softened hearts to the comfort of the Gospel, and the 
message of the Love that distance cannot change. 
Our friends of the Thames Church Mission bear 
witness that there are those leading Christian lives 


” 


want preaching.” The chaplain left the matter in 
the hands of the meeting, and the passengers bade 
him continue. The clergyman whose address fol- 
lowed, remarked that he had no notion such a 
work as this was going on at Gravesend, and 
during the vovage he would himself conduct a 
service and Buole-class, whenever possible. One 
after another told of the delight experienced in 
this simple, solemn farewell gathering in the name 
of Christ. 


QUEENSTOWN LIFE-BOAT. 


The following amounts have been sent to us for the 
new Queenstown Life-boat Fund, and have been for- 
warded by us to the Royal National Life-boat Insti- 
tution :—May 11th, J. B. Harrison, Weybridge, 10s.; 
May 16th, Anon., Devizes, 2s.; May 18th, Miss 
Edmonstone, Edinburgh, £2; May 31st, Mrs. Hy. 
Moore, Haldenboro’, 5s.; total, £2 17s. We need not 
add that these evidences of Christian sympathy with 
the needs of our Irish brethren are invaluable from 
every point of view, 
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THE 


DIVINE GENEROSITY. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A., PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL'S. 


“God is love.”—1 JOHN iv. 16. 


ful for the Divine generosity 
set forth in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. It is Christ’s 
interpretation of the eternal 
truth that God is Love. Per- 
aia refaacos haps, indeed, it may sometimes 
seem to us too good to be true. It is so utter, so 
open-handed, that we are inclined to suspect that 
it should be taken with a grain of caution. We 
are half-afraid that it needs some qualifying 
clause, 

And yet, if it means anything, it tells us of 
God’s love towards such as have dishonoured Him 
and themselves. It assures the man who is ashamed 
of himself that he may depend upon Divine fatherly 
forgiveness at the hands of the Lord. 

There is a deep desire for forgiveness in the 
heart of man. It is at the bottom of all worship, 
in all places and at all times. Put it as we may, 
some rebuke of conscience has ever been, and is, 
the chief cause of prayer and religious observance. 
The object of all devotional efforts has been either 
to secure the favour or turn aside the wrath of an 
unseen power. 

When unregenerate man feels uncomfortable in 
his relation to the mysterious influences around 
him, or when he has done that for which he dis- 
tinctly blames himself, he is moved to blot out 
the sensation somehow. 

I need not tell you that many ways are tried 
which have no connection with religion. One says 
“ Begone, dull care!” with the bottle in his hand. 
The song and the cup are pressed into his service 


1OGS 





“ And he arose, and came to his father. 
father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him.’’- 


But when he was yet a great way off, his 
St. LUKE xv. 20. 

to banish depression of mind ; or he turns to some 
of the varied and manifold forms of amusement at 
home or abroad for entertainment. Another seeks 
escape from care by self-imposed pursuitsor labours, 
which shall leave him no time to think of his mental 
vexations, 

If they are not to be drowned in mirth, perhaps 
they may be driven away by toil. The patient 
will somehow kill time which allows distasteful 
thoughts to arise in his mind. That is the way 
with many. 

But it is by no means a universal way. Men in 
all countries and at all times have been found to 
turn to some form of religion for peace of mind. 
They have used any accessible machinery or pro- 
cess which claims relationship with or interest in 
the unseen. Hence, indeed, has come all the brood 
of sorceries, incantations, necromancies in human 
history at which we sometimes affect astonishment. 
It is, however, a common, a pitiful tale which lies 
at the root of every superstitious act ; and unless 
we ridicule all mental anxiety, we have no business 
simply to laugh at the strange efforts which have 
been made to allay it. They may seem to be grot- 
esque and whimsical, but they are ever pathetic. 
They reveal the importunate sense of the unseen 
which impresses and penetrates our souls. It has 
ever been a question with men, “‘ How shall we lay 
the ghost of reproach which haunts the heart? 
How shall we establish some connection with the 
unseen?” What demands upon credulity have 
been conceded, what thin straws of superstition 
have been caught at, what fabrics of mystical pro- 
cedure have been entered, in the hunt after an 
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answer to the perplexities of the soul! There is no 
doubt a charm in this pursuit. And the more 
exacting the process is, so much the more promising 
does it sometimes become. Hence the severe 
schemes for the cultivation of penitence in many 
forms of religion. Hence the long-drawn, patiently 
endured austerities which in some times and places 
are supposed to induce a restitution of Divine 
favour, and which are encouraged by those who 
are esteemed able to intervene with mystic 
authority in the dispensation of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

Now, many in Christendom itself are directly 
entangled in these processes. But even if this be 
not so with us, we may indirectly and imper- 
ceptibly get to be impregnated with a notion that 
when the action of self-reproach has been set up in 
a man’s soul, he can obtain relief only by some 
arduous or painful course which shall somehow at 
last present him to the favourable consideration of 
the unseen God whom he has offended. 

It is no wonder that we are slow to apprehend 
the way of the father in the parable, whereby 
Christ interprets the truth that God is Love. In- 
deed, its atmosphere of freedom and utterness is so 
unlike the conventional religious or ecclesiastical 
air: it is so unlike that which many men have 
feigned to themselves as fit for the restoration of a 
penitent, that some have looked on the parable of 
the Prodigal Son as a touching though distant 
Oriental picture, rather than a present Gospel fact. 

The parable is so void of theological precautions, 
so unconditional in its generosity, so unguarded in 
its utterance of fatherly love, that we, who perhaps 
are hampered with the traditions of ceremonial 
repentance, can hardly realise the fulness of its 
message, 

And yet it is the Christ’s utterance to anyone 
who has sinned against his Divine birthright, 
against his better mind, and would rise out of 
his sin. 

It sets the door of God’s mercy wide open to the 
offender. Indeed, it does more. It does not merely 
tell us that he shall not find the house shut against 
him. It does not barely say that he shall be 
permitted to grope his way to the Master’s feet, 
and be accepted on his own admission of unworthi- 
ness and degradation. The father in the parable 
asks for no such process of disgrace; he stands 
on no ceremony of bitter self-rebuke. 

The ashamed sinner in the parable has thought 
over his own miserable state. He has communed 
with his heart, and constructed what he thinks 
will be the most effective form of speech, the most 
promising, because most degrading conditions of 
acceptance. He has thought over what he will 
say when he gets back within sight of the old 
familiar house. If he can only be admitted again 
within the safe walls of the home which he has 
deserted, he will presume upon no further claims 
of relationship. He will take the lowest room, as 
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hardly one of the household ; he will expect no 
bread but that for which he works. 

He, dishonoured in his own soul, will ask for 
nothing but a place in the outskirts of the home 
which he has shamed. 

Full of his scheme for restitution, he says, “T 
will arise and go to my father, and will say unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
before thee, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son. Make me as one of thy hired servants. 
And he arose and came to his father. But when 
he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, 
and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him.” 

And does this, can this, truly set forth God’s 
way with anyone who honestly turns to God for 
pardon ? 

If a man is really ashamed of his transgressions, 
may he arise and find in God such a Father as 
that in the parable, who ran to meet the erring son, 
and kissed him before ever he had spoken a word, 
before he had even time to recite the formula of 
penitence which, in all sincerity, he had determined 
to use? 

Does God, according to the parable, really look 
with overflowing love upon the man, all torn and 
stained with sin, who rises out of the mire of his 
shame? Does He so recognise a son in the ragged 
offender as to anticipate his confession? ‘*When he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and 
had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck and 
kissed him.” What means this unguarded accept- 
ance, this dissipation of etiquette, this ignoring of 
the conventional proprieties of religious restitution } 

It means this—that if we are rebuked by con- 
science, truly repentant, and desire rest in the 
Lord, we may go straight to God, our Heavenly 
Father, and all the sins we have committed shall 
not be mentioned unto us. 

If the parable does not mean this, if Jesus does 
not mean this, the story of the Prodigal Son is an 
Oriental exaggeration, an idle Eastern tale. If the 
parable does not mean this, the message and 
revelation of the Christ melt into a dream, and 
we are thrown back on the miserable, tedious pro- 
cesses by which men of old thought that the Deity 
could be approached and His anger possibly 
averted. 

May God help us to have the courage of the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath set us free, and 
being delivered from oppressive retarding condi- 
tions, dare to use our sonship, and believe in a 
Father’s love. The worst sinner who really “comes 
to himself” may find uttermost comfort in 
Christ’s story of one who “arose and went to his 
father.” Alone, unwashed, unmended, unfed, he 
turned his face towards the old home which he had 
selfishly deserted and disgraced. “And when he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and 
had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck and 
kissed him.” 

















suit do not let us think that this magnificent 
tenderness is reserved only for cases of excessive 
prodigality and sin. It sets forth a law, if it sets 
forth anything. It is intended to reveal the mind 
of God towards every offender who arises and 
goes to Him. It embraces all acts of real penitence, 
the occasions for which may be most common-place, 
and occur in any ordinary life. 

Who is wholly and continuously without some 
self-rebuke, some secret shame for mistakes made, 
for wrong done? Who does not know what it is 
to be vexed with himself? Some, without being 
guilty of what the Church and the world would con- 
sider serious offences, are occasionally so annoyed 
at themselves that the charm of life is quite dis- 
turbed ; or they are so put out that they cannot 
do their work with that attention necessary to a 
satisfactory discharge of their duties. 

Now, I hold that there is really no worry which 
is not of a man’s own creation. He may seem to 
be provoked by others, but unless he yields to 
provocation, it is nothing. As it is, each of us 
occasionally makes some irritating mistake. In 
many things we offend all. The perfume of our 
lives is in danger of being spoiled by lapses from 
self-command-—by some departure from the 
righteous and wholesome attitude which becomes 
one who is kin to Him who knows no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning. In this imper- 
fect state : in this world, which is no more than 
a mere nursery in the household of God, we 
children are often foolishly wrong, and sometimes 
bring upon ourselves needless vexation of soul. 

The fact is that though we may be, in the 
main, striving after a higher course—after better 
self-control—we don’t make use enough of God in 
the small matters of life. These, however small, 
have power to disturb us, and spoil our work. 

The story of the prodigal arising and going to 
his father sets the process forth on a large scale. 
It should have, however, minor applications. The 
same Divine love or kindness may be used to 
remove the sting of the little thorns which prick 
the recollection, as well as the shame of the 
heavy guilt which crushes down the soul. We 
don’t, many of us don’t, realise the buoyancy 
which may be got by familiar recognition of the 
power which cheers all who turn to it. We con- 
stantly want to be cheered ; and God is not a 
superb and distant Deity, whose intervention may 
be sought only at great crises of life. He is 
indeed represented by the father who welcomes 
the repentant prodigal, but we need not always be 
prodigals in order to be cheered by God. Weare in 
His household, in constant contact with Himself. 
“In Him we live, and move, and have our being.” 
And the spirit of the parable we are considering is 
justly applied when we turn to Our Father in every 
vexation of life. There is a wonderful power of 
recovery and recuperation latent in these lesser 
passing contacts with God. This permitted use of 
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His cheering paternal power may make all the 
ditference between a bright and dolesome life. 

We may dwell so much on the duties we owe 
to God, that we don’t realise as we should how 
much we may appeal to and wse Him. There are 
pious, well-meaning men, who keep on thinking of 
God as one to whom they are bound to render the 
routine of devotion, but who never rise into a 
perception of the familiar tenderness with which 
He would smooth the vexations of His children 
if they would turn to Him, the Father, who is in 
their midst. 

What is God, practically, to many a man who 
passes as an average Christian? He is a vague 
theological abstraction, a severe personage, before 
whom he must speak in whispers, and in whose 
presence laughter, e.g., however healthy, must be 
checked : as if it were the Evil One, and not God, 
who gave its charm to the dimple in every whole- 
some smnile. To many, God is a sort of Sunday 
ghost, to be laid with prayer, and listened to at 
second-hand. He is invested with an almost ex- 
clusively ecclesiastical atmosphere, as if He did not 
shine into the windows of the house as much as 
into those of the church, as if He clung to the 
altar in the sanctuary, and could not be expected 
to concern Himself with the household hearth : 
except, perhaps, at family devotion. 

Sut in all our vexations, however small, we 
may turn to Him and be cheered. The prompt 
ness with which the father in the parable meets, 
or rather anticipates, the coming of his son should 
help us to realise the quickness of the response 
when we turn honestly to God, vexed at our 
mistakes. 

It is this daily unconventional use of God that 
we need. Many Christians, however, keep to the 
flats of religious propriety: go on turning round 
and round in the monotonous eddy of pious 
routine, grinding at their stated times in the 
devotional mill. They bring their troubles, as it 
were, to the altar, and then take them away again, 
no better for their periodically repeated spiritual 
exercises. They do not realise that prompt and 
quick readiness of God to forgive which is 
involved in the running of the father to kiss his 
repentant son. 

Use this readiness in all troubles—the heaviest 
and the lightest. Take your sorrow, your self- 
rebuke, to God. It may, indeed, be that you 
feel you have so gone against your better know- 
ledge, and so misused the advantages of your life, 
as to take home and accept the full reproach of 
the saying: “I am no more worthy to be called 
thy son.” Then the plaster of the parable 
exactly fits your sore. Only go as you are. The 
sacrifice of God is a contrite heart. Go with 
the honest thought, “I am not worthy,” and He 
will kiss you with the kiss, and robe you with the 
robe of peace. That is what the Christ says. 


That is all we can do when we feel that we have 
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sinned against Heaven—arise in heart, and go to 
the Father. 

And if you are not heavily weighted with the 
sense of shame, but still feel the prick of vexa- 
tion, use the Grace Divine to cure these scratches 
which spoil the skin of life, and may even fester 
into dangerous mischief. Accept the position 
that there is really no humiliating annoyance 
beside that which is caused by our own yielding 
to temptation, our own acceptance of provocation, 

an acceptance which is not merely thin-skinned, 
but wrong. 

We may be, and ought to be, veved at evil. 
We are stung by insults to humanity, and may 
well have a touch of that Divine wrath shown in 
Jesus when He looked round avort Him with 
righteous anger. 

3ut when we are vexed with ourselves 1t is our 
own fault. We have departed from the lines of 
Christian conversation. We have gone against 
the spiritual guide with which we are all furn- 
ished. It is not well, or wise, to look on this as 
mere worldly worry, of no note, As we are 
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Christians, we should have a quick perception 
of the nearness of God the Father Almighty, 
We may use His living power and _ presence, 
though the necessity be domestic, not ecclesias- 


tical. We should be in no fear of affronting or 
interrupting Him. We may just simply look up 
into His face with the thought—I have been 
wrong, foolish, irritable, stupid. 

God, who makes the rings of the earthworm, 
will not fail us. As there is a moral acting 
government of the world of man, God is not 
too grand to smooth these wrinkles which cross 
the legitimate smoothness of our faith. 

Turn to Him in every trouble. We Christians 
believe that He is as Jesus set Him forth: a 
Father who has compassion, and, using the 
illustration of Jesus Himself, kisses His child 
who turns to Him, whether he arrives from a far 
country as a ragged prodigal, stained with shame- 
ful excess, or has been behaving foolishly at 
home. As we turn to Him in trust, so shall we 


know best the meaning of the words “God is 


Love.” 
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A STORY OF CONFLICT. 


CHAPTER Ax #x. 
COUNSEL’S OPINION. 
“No part of conduct asks for skill more nice, 


FS Though none more common 
‘ than to give advice.” 






) HE fortnight during 
which it was neces- 
sary for Mr. March 

to conceal himself 
from pursuit had 
only half elapsed 


when Guy Russell 
came up to town, 
but his guest would 
not hear of any alte- 
ration in his plans, 
and both felt that 
the fugitive’s pres- 
ence at the Towers 
would be less likely 
to be suspected when Mr. Russell was away. 
Simmonds, the butler, could be thoroughly trusted, 
and had promised to take every care of Mr. 
March, and Guy felt that quiet and solitude were the 


best restoratives for the wearied and sorely tried 
man. 

We are assured by those who ought to know that 
the detention of a sane man amongst the insane 
is impossible nowadays, and we may be glad to 
believe that it is so rare as to be practically too 
infrequent to timid; but 
in Mr. Mareh’s case there had been too strong a 
conjbination of exceptional circumstances. The per- 
fect and unimpeachable good faith of his brother 
had told as heavily against him as his own depres- 


alarm even the most 


sion and eccentricity; and Mr. Joe’s entire faith in 
the doctors had prevented his feeling the slightest 
doubt of the correctness of their opinion, and had 
made him turn a deaf ear to his brother’s appeals and 
Keith’s His own good faith had 
blinded him to the possibility of others being less 
trustworthy, and had led him to acquiesce in the sus- 
pension of all intercourse with his brother—an ar- 
rangement which played into interested hands, and 
utterly frustrated any attempts on Mr. March’s part 
to struggle against his fate. 

It is an old example of legal paradoxes that to 
obtain his freedom a man must first be free, but this 
initial step was now accomplished, and one of Mr, 


remonstrances, 























Russell's chief objects in coming up to London was 
to obtain competent advice as to the next steps to be 
taken. Mr. March wished him to consult Paul 
Heatheote, but he had not returned to town when 
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father was in ignorance of the rupture of her engage- 
ment. Any doubt he had himself entertained was, 
however, dissipated by Paul’s assurances the night 
before, and Guy went to keep his appointment at Mr. 





“*Tell me the truth,’ said Guy earnestly. "—p. 712. 


Guy first came up, and but for the chance encounter 
in Oxford Street, Guy would probably have contented 
himself with the opinion and of his 
solicitors. This he had already taken, but he felt 
that Mr. Mareh would probably be better satisfied if it 
Mr. March had expressed 
no doubt as to his willingness to be consulted, and 
it had never even oceurred to Guy that Keith's 


advice own 


were supported by Paul's. 


Heathcote’s chambers with a feeling of hopeful anti- 
cipation that even the raw and almost wintry morn- 
ing could not damp. His own Jawyers were trust- 
worthy and highly respected men, but Mr. Russell 
Was aware that he might get better advice than a 
conveyancing firm of family solicitors could give in 
a case like this, and he felt that Paul Heathcote was 


probably the man to furnish it. Little sympathy 
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as Guy had with his opinions, he was quite aware of 
the force and vigour of his intellect, and his behaviour 
in breaking off his engagement rather than profess 
what he did not feel had struck Guy with something 
of the same surprise and admiration which Agnes 
had felt. 

“Certainly he acted well at last, and much 
more honourably than one could have expected,” 
thought Mr. Russell as he threaded his way down 
Oxford Street. It was not high praise, but sympathy 
with men like Paul, who sinned against light and 
knowledge, was not a part of Guy Russell’s character. 
As a class, he was tempted to despise them, and 
though there was a power about Paul Heathcote 
which removed him from the vulgar herd, who think 
“intellectual” in unbelief, and 
fancy that because some great minds have not been 


there is something 


quite great enough to rise above it, a reflected glory 
shines on all who deny the faith that satisfied a Paul 
and an Augustine; yet when Heathcote turned away, 
after listening to Mr. Courtland, with the sardonic re- 
mark, “I’m not converted yet,” Guy felt that in him 
also was the leaven of flippaney and vanity that 
seems the brand of modern unbelief. 

Something very like disgust had curved Mr. Russell’s 
fastidious lip, but his predominant feeling was dis- 
appointment and regret. He had watched Paul’s 
rugged yet mobile countenance, and fancied he had 
secn in the expressive features something that showed 
lie was moved and stirred by a sermon so adapted to 
his needs; and yet he could walk away with a jest 
that was almost a sneer. It had certainly lowered 
Guy's opinion of him, for Mr. Russell was not a man to 
make allowances, having just the touch of hardness 
that seems inseparable from a character so unemotional 
and severely upright. 

It was not a day on which chambers in Lincoln’s Inn 
could be said to be looking their best. The morning 
Was raw and cold, and everything in the square seemed 
saturated with damp. The trees in the enclosure were 
almost bare, but here and there a few yellow leaves 
hung limply from the end of empty boughs, and 
flapped feebly in the sodden, fog-laden air, A shiny 
cab, with a wet horse, and a driver in a waterproof 
eape, went by now and then, and a few foot-passengers, 
who kept their umbrellas up or down, as their indi- 
vidual perceptions differentiated the doubtful weather 
into rain or fog, 
and fro, sublimely indifferent to both. 
room was dark, and had something of the cheerless 
aspect that a room devoted entirely to business pur- 
poses generally presents. 


while a solemn policeman went to 
Inside, the 


Guy’s appointment was for ten o'clock, but Mr. 
Heathcote had not yet arrived, and after looking out 
at the unenlivening prospect in the square, Guy turned 
to the book-shelves, where Positivist writinus, and 
others of a still more destructive and objectionable 
character if possible, divided empire with law books 
and reports of trials. It was odd to see the crimson 
in this incongruous 


and gold of “Seena’s Poems” 
company, and Guy took the little volume down almost 


as if he were snatching it from tangible pollution. 
Was Paul, too, in this secret, he wondered? How 
many more would he meet with who shared it, while 
he was left out in the cold ? 

It was not a pleasant reflection, and he was not 
sorry to be recalled from it by the opening of the door, 
It was Paul who came in, looking tired and pale, and 
apologising for his want of punctuality by saying he 
had overslept himself. He glanced with provoking 
intelligence at the book in Guy’s hand, and ob- 
served— 

“You know that, I suppose ?” 

“Ves; I have seen it.” 

“T mean, you know whose it is 

“T have not been told.” 

“Nor I. My mother sent it me, and that, in con- 
junction with the internal evidence, seemed to me 
pretty conclusive,” said Paul. But Guy was not 
inclined to discuss “Segna’s Poems.” Instead of 
answering, he handed Mr. Heathcote an abstract of 
Mr. March's story, and requested his opinion upon 
it, and Paul put on his most professional look, and 
told himself that Mr. Russell could not desire to keep 
the conversation more strictly within business limits 
than he did himself. 

Nevertheless, it was not a subject that could be 
quite indifferently discussed by the two men whose 
own interest in it was more deep and personal than 
either of them was inclined to confess. 

They sat at the table together, typical men in 
every way, and antagonistic as much from instinct 
as from any more tangible reason. 

Guy Russell, with his fair, refined face, at once 
keen and sensitive and proud, looked every inch 
patrician, the representative of law and order and of 


9” 


established ways. 

Paul Heathcote, with more power of intellect, was 
yet at adisadvantage beside him, and chafed irritably 
under the consciousness of his inability to cope with 
what he called Mr. Russell’s ‘ outside advantages.” 
Perhaps they were less extraneous than he thought, 
and certainly Guy looked quite unconscious of them 
—an absence of assumption that in Paul’s irritable 
mood was only a further offence. 

But though their first impulse was—as perhaps it 
always must and would be—an undefined and 
undeclared antagonism, they could scarcely speak of 
Francis March without being drawn unconsciously 





together, If he was indeed sane, how mueh it 
meant to both! Angry as Paul was with Keith, 
he could not think unmoved of all it would be to 
her, and for Guy the interest was nearer and deeper 
still. If Agnes’s father were sane, what would 
become of her reasons for refusing him ? 

It was a thought of such dazzling rapture that he 
almost forgot the existence of Gilbert Conway, and 
the possibility that as far as regarded his own relations 
with Agnes, Mr. March’s sanity might be proved too 
late. He listened to Paul’s hopeful prophecies with 
rapt attention, and expressed himself willing to be 
guided entirely by his advice. 























“ And my advice,” said Paul, “simply amounts to 
this—do nothing !” 

“Nothing!” echoed Guy, a good deal taken aback. 
Messrs. Selwood and Selwood, his own solicitors, had 
talked valiantly of indicting the committees and 
the doctors, and suing for fabulous damages. Their 
legal imaginations had been fired with the idea of 
a cause célébre that should bring not only liberty to 
Francis March, but celebrity to all concerned in it, 
and they had pictured a verdict for the plaintiff, and 
the triumphant establishment of his sanity in the 
teeth of all who had ever impugned it. Mr. Rus- 
sell had taken very kindly to the idea, and had 
promised to furnish the sinews of war—and_ here 
was this dark-visaged, hard-headed man, in whose 
opinion he had so much more confidence than in 
Selwood and Selwood’s, calmly advising him to do 
—nothing ! 

“Why should you?” said Paul. “ Mr. March is free 
now-—in another week he can go home, and I do not 
think there will be any attempt to get him away 
again, It is true that if you brought an action, you 
might get a verdict; but if you got damages, would 
Mr. Mareh take them from his brother? and is Went- 
worth a man who could pay? Any way, it would be a 
family scandal, which is never a pleasant thing, and 
would make a publie matter of what is now, except 
in Shuttleby, a private one. That is not desirable 
either in the interests of Mr. March or his daughters, 
or of anyone who may be connected with them.” 

As Guy had so plainly expressed a desire to treat 
things from a business point of view, Mr. Heathcote 
contrived to utter this remark with an absolutely 
wooden countenance, but perhaps he was not quite as 
unaware that it had told as he seemed. 

“Certainly it would be advisable to avoid publicity,” 
Mr. Russell agreed, “if the sanity of Mr. March could 
be as satisfactorily established in any other way.” 

“Do you mean that the restoration to his family 
and his friends is a less vital point than the acknow- 
ledgment of his sanity ?” asked Paul, with the same 
stolid and indifferent expression, but with a look of 
amused intelligence in his eyes that Mr. Russell 
But Guy 
was too deeply in earnest to be affected by sarcasm 


might have found it difficult to meet. 


or banter. 

“T think that—for his daughters’ sake—the estab- 
lishment of his sanity is one of the chief points to be 
considered,” he said decidedly. “If it is any question 
of means, I would spare no expense to put that 
beyond a doubt.” 

“He és a good feliow, for all his priggishness,” 
decided Paul. And then he said aloud—* Why 
don’t you take a specialist back with you, and get 





him to give you a certificate that could be shown to 
anyone who disputed the point? That seems to me 
far better than dragging the matter through a court 
of law and all the newspapers in the kingdom. There 
is Sir Vivian Vyvyan—you couldn't have a better 
man, He is a great rival of Sir Mortimer Rideways, 
and will be delighted to differ from him if he can,” 
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Guy looked at him gratefully. 

“TJ will,” he said. ‘I am infinitely obliged to you 
for suggesting it. And now, Heathcote, if you will 
let me know your fee “4 

“ My fee?” said Paul, with a swift flush of offence 
at this unintentional breach of professional etiquette ; 
“ my fee is the satisfaction of having been able to be 
of use to—Mr. March.” 

Whether the pause should have been filled with 
Keith’s name, or was intended as an intimation that 
the favour was all for Mr. March and not at all for Guy 
Russell, Guy could not decide. He rose to take his 
leave, and was a good deal surprised to see that Mr. 





Heathcote appeared to be struggling with some 
embarrassment or emotion. He half began to speak, 
and then stopped, flushing and paling alternately, and 
moving some papers on the table before him with 
restless, agitated touch. 

* What is Mr. Courtland’s address?” he asked ab- 
ruptly, and Guy gave it in considerable surprise. 
Was it possible that Heathcote had been more im- 
pressed by yesterday’s sermon than he had allowed to 
appear? 

If Guy Russell had been a student of human 
nature, he would probably have been less surprised 
at the thought. He would have understood that the 
half-defiant sneer on which he had expended so much 
virtuous indignation was very possibly only a mask 
to disguise emotion in a man of Paul Heathcote’s 
temperament, and certainly he would have known 
better than to turn to him now with an eagerness 
that was pretty sure to defeat itself. 

“ Are you going to see him—to talk to him about 
last night ?” he asked, with a more cordial smile than 
Paul had seen that morning. There was no answer- 
ing smile on Mr. Heathcote’s face. 

“Tam going to see Mr. Courtland on—business,” 
he said drily, and Guy stopped, with the momentary 
impulse of cordiality stiffened and frozen at its source. 
He wished Mr. Heathcote good-morning, and took 
a cab to Savile Row in search of the celebrated 
physician whom Paul had named, and whom he knew 
well by repute ; and two hours later Mr. Russell and 
Sir Vivian Vyvyan were seated opposite each other 
ina carriage labelled “Sandford Magna,” and Paul 
Heathcote was on his way to St. Bede’s. 

Sir Vivian Vyvyan was a man who stood dis- 
tinctly at the head of his profession. He had made his 
reputation in a great lunacy ease, and was so entirely 
accepted as an authority on the subject, that Guy felt 
that if he could only be induced to pronounce Francis 
March a sane man, his opinion would outweigh even 
that of Sir Mortimer Ridgway and Dr. Frobisher 
Blake. 

At the same time, it was impossible to look at the 
distinguished physician, and even imagine that he 
would give an opinion dictated by anything but sin- 
cere conviction. Mr. Russell did not wish that he 
should, but he felt that the next few hours would be 
burdened by an anxiety almost beyond his power to 
bear. How much hung on the opinion of the quiet, 
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gentlemanlike man sitting opposite to him, and 
skimming the newspaper with such an unconcerned 
and indifferent air! How little he knew how much 
it might mean to his host ! 

It was not a busy time in the London world, and 
Sir Vivian had accepted Mr. Russell’s pressing invi- 
tation to stay the night at the Towers, and enjoy a 
little pheasant shooting before returning to town—a 
piece of hospitality by which Guy ensured at least a 
longer acquaintance with the alleged lunatic than the 
ten minutes’ interview that had sutticed for Sir Morti- 
mer Ridgway and Dr, Frobisher Blake. Mr, March 
dined, talked, and played billiards, and shot pheasants, 
under the observant professional eyes, without the 
least suspicion of their owner's errand at the Towers. 
But before Sir Vivian returned to town he had one 
private interview with his fellow-guest, and one with 
his host. 

“Tell me the truth,” said Guy earnestly. “Tam 
only a friend, you know, and you need not mind 
speaking out. I would rather know the worst, with- 
out considerate cireumlocutions—is he mad or sane?” 

If there is a thing a doctor cannot endure, it is to 
give an opinion “without considerate circumlocu- 
tions ;” but perhaps something in the young man’s 
earnestness touched Sir Vivian’s heart. He answered 
briefly and plainly. ‘“‘ In my judgment, I should say 
he is undoubtedly sane,” said Sir Vivian Vyvyan, 
siniling a little at the light that leapt to the grey-blue 
eyes so eagerly fixed on his, The next moment it was 
quenched insudden moisture, and wringing Sir Vivian's 
hand with a force that made it tingle for an hour, Guy 
turned abruptly away, and went out of the room, 

“Bless the boy! what did he say he was only a 
friend for?” cried the injured doctor, nursing his hand, 
and feeling it carefully to see if any bones were broken, 
“ He couldn't be more upset if it were his father !” 

And indeed no son could have been more tender 
and considerate than was Guy to Agnes’s father. 
The more he saw of Francis March, the better he liked 
him, and the more sure he felt that he had been the vic- 
tim of a great mistake or a great wrong. Eccentric, 
nervous, and sad, he undoubtedly was, but there was 
nothing that these terms would not cover and explain. 
The morbid regret for the share he had always 
believed himself to have in his wife’s death had preyed 
upon him, and made him the victim of an exaggerated 
remorse and melancholy; but there is a wide difference 
between melancholy and insanity, and Sir Vivian's 
opinion seemed to justify Guy’s firm belief not only 
that there was no madness now, but that there never 
had been. If only Agnes could be persuaded to think 
so too! 


CHAPTER XL. 
“Is If NESTA—OR AGNES?” 
‘*Hail, love! first love, thou word that seems all bliss!” 
THE news of Mr, March’s escape had been received 
with very various feelings in Shuttleby. It was first 
learnt by a telegram from Dr. Frobisher Blake to 
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Mr. Joseph Mareh, and as Keith witnessed her unele’s 
consternation and despair, she began to understand 
how true was his affection for her father, and how en- 
tirely all that he had done had been prompted by the 
best of motives. Mr, Joe’s anxiety was too evidently 
based on fears for his brother's safety, not to be 
tenderly regarded even by the niece who could not 
share it. 

“Why should 1?” Keith cried. “If T had ever 
thought as you do, uncle, [should be as miserable as 
you and Agnes are—but you know I never did. 
Papa can take care of himself, never fear! He will 
come home soon, you will see; and how can I be any- 
thing but glad and thankful that he is free ?” 

And then came their father’s letter, dated from 
Sandford Towers, and all anxiety was over, at least 
as far as Agnes and Keith were concerned. Keith 
was satisfied to know that he was well, and had 
found so safe a refuge ; and whether he were mad or 
sane, could Agnes wish him to be in better hands ? 

They were strictly forbidden to reveal his hiding- 
place, but Keith threw her arms round her uncle’s 
neck, and whispered—‘‘ We have heard from papa, 
Uncle Joe. We know where he is, though I would cut 
my tongue out rather than tell you! But when I 
see you like this, I must say that he is safe and 
well.” 

Uncle Joe quite broke down in thie relief from 
al he had been imagining of possible horrors, 
and told Keith that as long as she could assure him 
that, he would ask nothing more. ‘For I begin to 
wonder sometimes if it was as bad as Wentworth 
thought,” he said ruefully. “ Merton told me only 
this morning that he had never been quite satisfied 
about it.” 

But though Uncle Joe might comfort himself 
thus, there was nothing consolatory to Mr. Went- 
worth in the news of his partner’s escape, and still less 
in the possibility of his return. What could it mean 
to George Wentworth but the defeat of all his 
schemes, and a reckoning with his injured partner 
that he should not know how to meet? It was true 
that Mr. Joseph was as liable as himself, if Mr. 
March should elect to seek legal redress, and that 
both would be able to shelter themselves behind the 
opinion of the medical experts they had called in; 
but nobody knew better than Wentworth how en- 
tirely his own counsels had influenced Mr. Joe, and 
how his own report had guided the doctors, who knew 
so little of the patient they were called to see. The 
prospect was one he had not nerve to face. Mr. 
Joseph March could look forward to meeting his 
brother with all the courage of innocency, but Went- 
worth’s chief aceuser was his own conscience, and 
he looked for as little merey at his partner's hands 
as he felt that he had shown. Shuttleby had 
scarcely recovered from the shoek of hearing that 
Mr, March had escaped from Norwood Park before it 
was startled by the news of his partner's disappearance. 

He had tried to give a colouring of romance to it 
by proposing to Agnes the night before; but 
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however sincere his professions of attachment might 
have been, and however keen his disappointment, no 
one believed that a broken heart was the explana- 
tion of his flight. Young Holloway could only say 
that he had waited in vain for his master’s appear- 
ance at the office the next morning; but if for 
a moment Agnes was thrilled with the fear that 
the melodramatic threats in which he had _ in- 
dulged had been meant more seriously than she 
had supposed, the discovery that the despairing 
lover had taken with him all the available cash 
and securities dispelled the idea of anything more 
tragic than flight. 

Probably he had felt that the time of his partner's 
return was at hand. The fortnight in which Mr. 
Mareh might have been recaptured had just expired, 
and Wentworth knew, if Mr. Joseph did not, that 
his brother might appear amongst his old friends any 
day. But, indeed, a letter from Mr. March had pre- 
pared both Mr. Joe and his daughters to see him 
immediately. It was a thought full of rapture to 
Keith, of daily growing pleasure and reviving con- 
fidence to Uncle Joe, and to Agnes of a strange and 
trembling joy, that was blent with pain almost as 
keen. If her father were sane, what a needless and 
unavailing sacrifice she had made, how irreparably 
she had wrecked her happiness and her life! That 
he was sane she did not doubt now. Sir Vivian 
Vyvyan’s opinion had brought conviction and con- 
solation even to Agnes’s doubting heart, and perhaps 
the fact that Guy endorsed it was even more con- 
vineing. Guy was with him, and Guy would know ; 
and Agnes let herself rest in the thought, with a 
peace and assurance that nothing else could have 
given. Her father was sane, and she would rejoice 
in that, whatever else might happen or not happen. 
Keith was full of hopeful prophecies, of auguries of 
happiness, of congratulations from which Agnes 
shrank. She told herself that the past was irrepar- 
able, that no man could forgive rejection, and Guy 
least of all men. If he had forgiven her, if he loved 
her still, would he not have written ? 

“How do you know that he will not write—or 
come?” said Keith; and though Agnes only shook her 
head and sighed, there was a nameless agitation 
in the thought that was perhaps the first faint flutter- 
ings of the pinions of Hope above the troubled 
waters of Despair. 

It was difficult to go through the duties of the day, 
to hear the children’s lessons, to listen to Keith’s de- 
light in the prospect of their father’s return —above all, 
to hear and reply to her aunt and Flora, with all this 
agitation of doubt and fear, of hope and wonder, at 
her heart. Aunt Joe was full of excitement at the 
thought that it was Mr. Russell—er Mr. Russell— 
who had played the good Samaritan to Mr. March, and 
who seemed to be taking so active a part in all the 
arrangements concerning him, and ceaseless were the 
questions that she and Flora asked. Keith tried to 
stop them, but when once Aunt Joe's curiosity was 
aroused, she was impervious to hints, and to Flora 


the perception that Agnes shrank nervously from 
the subject only gave it additional zest. 

“ Why do you blush so furiously whenever T ven- 
ture to mention Mr. Russell's name?” she asked, 
tapping Agnes’s cheek, and laughing at the bright 
colour that sprang so swiftly to it. “Is he an old 
flame ? — or is it a secret engagement, or what ? 
There is something, I know, and you might as well 
tell me, for I mean to find it out,” said Flora, nodding 
her head, and enjoying herself immensely, as she 
saw her cousin’s discomfiture. 

Agnes left the room, and Keitheried indignantly 

“T will not have Agnes teased, Flora. There is 
nothing—nothing that you could even understand.” 

“Nothing ! Oh, I dare say!” laughed Flora. 

“Nothing of the sort you mean,” said Keith, 
driven to bay. “If nothing else will stop you, I 
will tell you the truth, though Agnes would not like it. 
You will understand that, when I tell you that Guy 
did want to marry her, and that she refused him.” 

“Not really ?” said Flora incredulously. 

“Yes, really. Agnes does not like it talked about, 
or I would have told you before.” 

“Well, I’m sure!” said Flora artlessly. “If I 
had refused a man like that, I should want every- 
one to know. Refused Mr. Russell! Why, [should 
have sent the crier round the next day! You may 
depend upon it, if Fred Greyson proposes to me-—and 
I really don’t think he can go any nearer than he 
did last night without popping !—I shall run down 
and tell you directly.” 

Keith laughed, but she felt less angry. 
true, and it explained so much of Flora’s behaviour. 
How should a girl who could talk like this be able 
to understand Agnes? She could not even compre- 


It was so 


hend that her cousins were less willing to talk of 
their lovers than she was herself. 

“She does not mean any harm, I believe,” Keith 
said to Agnes, later; “and if you could just help 
looking so 5 

“Yes, I know,” said Agnes ; “I know how silly 





it is—but I can’t, indeed.” 

She looked so distressed that Keith could say no 
more, and only resolved that Agnes should be kept 
out of Flora’s way—at least, till their father came 
back, and something was learnt about Guy Russell. 
Keith would not have admitted it for the world, but 
she, too, had begun to wonder if he was less faithful 
than she had expected. Why did he neither come 
nor write? Could there be anything in the report of 
his engagement to Miss Cholmondeley ? 

“ But that is only one of Mrs. Tracy’s!” thought 
Keith disdainfully. She did not think that perhaps 
“one of Mrs. Tracy’s” might be keeping Guy away 
from her sister now. 

The next day brought a letter from their father, 
saying that he would be in Shuttleby that night. 
He was to go to Mr. Joseph’s house, for his own 
was in all the confusion consequent on Went- 
worth’s flight, and Mrs. Holloway’s little house 
had accommodation for no more lodgers. In any 
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case, Mr. March said, he should probably have ac- 
cepted the invitation to the Poplars, if only to prove 
that he bore no ill-will to the worthy and almost 
distressingly penitent brother, who had meant so 
well in all that he had done; and though Agnes 
and Keith would have preferred a more private meet- 
ing, they could not refuse their aunt’s invitation to 
go to afternoon tea, and remain at least for the 
night. 

“ Poor dear things ! don’t you feel all of a twitter?” 
said Aunt Joe, with the sort of gushing sympathy 
that makes sensitive people draw into themselves at 
once, as the carriage that had been despatched to 
meet their father drove up to the door. ‘“ Dear me! 
I had no idea he would be here so soon—and Green 
has never lighted the gas !” 

The drawing-room at the Poplars was in all the 
pleasant half-light of a winter’s afternoon, The 
candles on the chimney-piece had been lit, and a 
bright fire gave out sufficient light to take tea by. 
It was only when the door was opened that the con- 
trast with the brilliantly lighted hall made it seem 
almost dark ; but it was light enough for Keith to see 
the bowed, white-haired figure that stood in the door- 
way, seeking his children in the group clustered 
round the drawing-room hearth—for Agnes to see 
the gleam of fair hair in the light beyond, and to 
know that her father’s were not the only eyes that 
were seeking hers. 

Mr. Russell's unexpected appearance took every- 
one by surprise, but perhaps if Agnes had had more 
time for reflection and anticipation she might have 
been less able to meet him with composure. As it 
was, it seemed suddenly the most natural thing in 
the world to feel the clasp of the long fingers, whose 
touch was so unlike any other man’s, and to hear 
once more the voice that had so often filled her 
waking dreams with an unreal and fleeting happiness. 
And now it was sounding actually in her ears—the 
voice that was so much better than any other voice, 
the tones that satisfied both ear and heart as no other 
could. 

He was overwhelmed directly with effusive wel- 
comes from Mrs. Joe and Flora, but he had found 
time for that long, eager clasp, and Agnes was more 
than content. Would he have come if he had not 
cared for her still? She was thankful to be spared 
anything in the shape of special attention—she 
could not have borne it in the tension of spirit and 
nerve which made her go through the evening as if 
she were in a dream. Guy in Shuttleby!—Guy in 
her aunt’s drawing room! There seemed something 
incredible and unreal in it all—-was it not as de- 
lusive as other visions, and would she not wake by- 
and-by, and know it for a dream ? 

But at least it was a dream in which everyone 
else seemed to share. Her uncle, indeed, wasabsorbed 
in her father, beaming upon him round and red as a 
rising sun, with a mouth that was set in an almost 
painful smile, and eyes whose stare was softened by 
a tearful mistiness that roused his children’s secret 


scorn. But her cousins were manifestly on their 
good behaviour, and allowed their feelings to eva- 
porate in private nudges and derisive smiles, Aunt 
Joe was condescending and magnificent to the last 
degree, inquiring affectionately for “ dear Lady Chil- 
ton, and pitying Guy volubly for the loneliness he 
must feel in his home-life now. 

“But no doubt you will be settling yourself soon,” 
said Mrs. Joe: “and even if those you may have 
thought of ”—with a glance at her daughter, that 
might have excused some natural indignation on that 
young lady’s part—“even if those you may have 
thought of should be otherwise bespoken, there is , 
no fear of Mr. Russell needing to wear the willow 


long,” ended Mrs, Joe, with her most fascinating 
smile, 


Somehow the little speech was not received with 
the favour she expected. Flora, indeed, giggled and 
looked ostentatiously at a photograph of Mr, Fred 
Greyson that stood upon the table, but no one at- 
tempted any answer. Agnes looked shocked and 
distressed, and Keith furious, while Mr. Russell 
utterly ignored the compliment to himself, and 
sat silent, with a face that was grave and startled 
and pale. 

“The mater’s put her foot in it this time, and no 
mistake !” whispered Adolphus to his brother ; and 
then he went across to Keith, and propounded what 
he called a “ new and original conundrum.” 

“Why is Mr. Russell like a chameleon?” asked 
the witty youth. But Keith only shook her head. 
There was something in Guy’s face that made it 
impossible to jest about him. 

“Because he looks both white and black at the 
same time,” said Adolphus, whose knowledge of na- 
tural history seemed to be rather defective, and 
whose loud laugh at his own joke fell as flat as his 
mother’s unfortunate speech. 

It was a relief to everybody when the dressing-bell 
rang, and though Mrs. Joe said something about 
dining quite “en famille,” there was a general dis- 
persion, which at least allowed Agnes and Keith to 
linger over the fire with the father who seemed given 
back to them as from a living tomb, Agnes broke 
down utterly as she tried to tell him something of the 
joy and gratitude that were filling her heart to over- 
flowing. Keith had had it all out in the first 
moments of mecting, but Agnes felt, almost with re- 
morse, that her father had not been first in her own 
thoughts then. 

“Tt is foryour sake that I am most glad, my 
child,” said Mr. March, stroking the fair head that lay 
against his breast. ‘Mr. Russell has deserved a 
vood deal at my hands, has he not? But I think 
that you can pay the debt better than I.” 

He kissed the crimson cheek and went away, and 
Agnes turned to Keith. 

“Did you tell him?” she whispered. 

“No; I did not know if I might,” said Keith 
simply. “It must have been Guy himself.” 

“Yes,” said Agnes quietly, but with a strange new 














happiness at her heart. If Guy had told her father, 
he could not have forgotten—he must have forgiven 
her, she felt. She said no more, but she stood so long 
looking into the fire with happy musing eyes, that 
Keith left her and went away to re-arrange her hair, 
and put the rose in it which would be the only 
change she could make for her aunt’s dinner-table 
to-night. 

As she crossed the landing, she met Guy coming 
from his room, and found her hands seized in an im- 
petuous clasp. 

“ Keith, you will tell me!” he cried, and then he 
looked in her face as if he would have read her very 
soul. “Is it true—what your aunt said? Have I 
come on a fool’s errand, after all ?” 

“Ts what true? You know best whether you ever 
aspired to Flora!” said Keith provokingly. 

“ToFlora? Don’t laugh at me—I am a long way 
past that.” 

The strong hands that clasped hers were trembling, 
the eyes that always looked so deep and dark in the 
lamplight were full of a pain that smote her with 
reproach, 

“Your father knows nothing—but I can under- 
stand that he might not have been told. But you 
will tell me, will you not?” 

“Yes,” said Keith, ‘‘ when you have told me what 
it is you want to know.” 

“Ts she—is Agnes—engaged to Mr. Conway?” 

“ Most certainly not !” 

The grey-blue eyes cleared into a smile of thank- 
fulness. “ Nor to anyone else ?” 

Keith drew her hands away, and put them behind 
her back. 

“T shall tell you nothing more,” she announced, 


os 


with mock firmness. “Agnes is in the drawing- 
room, and if you want to know, you had better go 
and ask her.” 

Apparently Mr. Russell thought so too. He was 
down the stairs almost before she had finished speak- 
ing, and as she saw him go into the drawing-room and 
shut the door, Keith turned away with a sharp, sud- 
den sob. ‘‘ How he loves her!” she whispered, as 
she went into her own room. “Oh, Paul! my Paul, 
do you ever think of me ?” 

Mrs. Joseph’s drawing-room carpet was of the 
best velvet pile, and Agnes was too deep in thought 
to hear either the opening of the door or the steps 
that erossed the room. She knew nothing till she 
found her hands in Guy’s, and saw him standing before 
her with a look in his eyes that was like the one she 
remembered so well in the windy autumn fieldsmore 
than a year ago. Perhaps this was a little less con- 
fident, a little more humble and beseeching, but 
whatever it was, it seemed to Agnes March the 
most noble and winning look a human face could 
wear. 

“Ts it Nesta—or Agnes ?” Guy asked, and though 
Agnes only raised her eyes to his for one fleeting 
second, Mr. Russell never complained that his ques- 
tion was not answered in words, 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
WEDDING-BELLS. 
“Two wedded from the portal stept: 
The bells made happy carollings ; 
The air was soft as fanning wings, 
White petals on the pathway slept.” 


THREE months later the bells of Sandford were 
ringing a merry peal in honour of Guy Russell’s 
marriage. The bells of St. Botulph’s were ringing 
in Shuttleby too, and the old house in St. Botulph’s 
Square was gay with flowers, and favours, and 
wedding guests. The Joseph Marches were there in 
full force, in evidence of the thorough reconciliation 
and amity of the two families; and Lady Chilton, 
herself a four months’ bride, was there, with her 
husband, in all the flush of her newhonours. What- 
ever secret annoyance or chagrin the news of her 
brother’s engagement had caused her, she had felt it 
wise to express nothing but sisterly congratulations, 
and Guy was too good a brother not to accept them 
in all good faith. Mr. Courtland had come down to 
perform the ceremony, and the church was crowded 
long before the hour appointed for the service. No 
doubt something was due curiosity, and the in- 
terest most people feel in so young and fair a bride, 
but probably the chief mot-ve that drew Shuttleby to 
St. Botulph’s this bright spring morning was the 
wish to do honour to Francis March’s daughter. 

Since he had come amongst them again, it seemed 
as if the Shuttleby people could not do enough to 
show their sympathy with Mr. March. Perhaps 
their consciences pricked them for the readiness with 
which they had believed the report of his insanity ; or 
perhaps it was only that the story of his wrongs ap- 
pealed to the kindliness that lies at the bottom of 
most English hearts; or perhaps that each man felt 
that if this were possible for Francis March, it might 
be not quite impossible for himself—but whatever 
the reason, Mr. March was the idol of the hour in 
the busy town, and his daughter's wedding was a 
convenient pretext for expressing the superabundant 
good-will. 

Agnes had more presents than surely any Shuttleby 
bride had ever received before, from the rather un- 
necessary service of plate presented by the mayor, 
Mr. Greyson—in honour, it was understood, of his 
son’s engagement to the bride’s cousin—to a wonder- 
ful sofa-cushion worked by Mrs. Holloway, and in- 
tended by that worthy woman for the adornment of 
the drawing-room at the Towers. But the present 
that perhaps pleased Agnes most was not the offer- 
ing of any Shuttleby hands. It was a very exquisite 
painting on ivory, a miniature of Guy himself, and 
it was painted and given by the Myra Cholmondeley 
whose name had once been so unwelcome to Agnes’s 
ears. 

Miss Cholmondeley had been asked to the wedding 
as a matter of course, but had been unable to leave 


or 


her mother. Though I think that’s all nonsense,” 


said Lady Chilton candidly. “The dowager was 
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not too ill to go to a Drawing-room last week, so I 

think Myra might have come if she had chosen.” 
“How good it was of her to send this!” said 

Agnes, who was still absorbed in the contemplation 





“*T think that you can pay the 


of her present. ‘‘ Andhow like you it is, Guy. What 
I can't understand is how you managed to arrange 
the sittings.” 

“T did not sit for it,” said Guy, in an odd, embar- 
rassed voice. 

“Do you mean that she did it from memory?” 

“T suppose so. It—it wouldn't be difficult to 
anyone who paints so well, would it ?” 





But Agnes did not answer. Her eyes and her 


heart were full. She pressed her lips to the little 
painting as she carried it away, and when she spoke 
again of Myra Cholmondeley, it was in a tone of 


debt better than I.’”—p, 714. 


reverent wonder and pity that told Guy she under- 
stood the secret he had guessed in the shadow of 
the Matterhorn, 

Lady Chilton neither knew nor guessed, and was 
only provoked with her sister-in-law for upsetting 
the arrangements. Myra was to have been one of the 
bridesmaids, and to cry off at the last was, in Lady 
Chilton’s eyes, the height of incivility and folly. 























She did not approve of her brother’s marriage her- 
self, but she was perhaps all the more disposed to 
resent anything that could be construed into a slight 
from her husband’s relations. But Guy and Agnes 
understood, and were glad that the sight of their 
happiness should be spared to eyes that might perhaps 
have shrunk from it with a pain they could not bear 
to think of. 

It was certainly the only shadow on their happi- 
ness, unless it was that Keith was not as happy as 
themselves. 

“But that will come, I trust,” said Guy. He had 
told Agnes long ago of the mission service which 
he believed had impressed Paul Heathcote more than 
he would own, and of his asking for Mr. Courtland’s 
address the next day ; and though they had agreed 
that there was too little in either fact to build upon, 
and had decided to say nothing to Keith, lest they 
should raise false hopes, they could not help being a 
little hopeful themselves, and looking eagerly for Mr. 
Courtland’s letters, It was disappointing to find, 
when they came, that they contained no allusion to 
Paul Heathcote, but Guy could understand and 
allow for a clergyman’s reticence, and would by no 
means admit that it proved there was nothing to tell. 

“T will ask Courtland when he comes,” Guy said ; 
but perhaps it was not wonderful that the young 
bridegroom had other things to think of and to talk 
of then. 

The February day was all that could be desired in 
the way of clear skies and soft young sunshine. 
There was even a feeling as of spring in the air, and 
birds were twittering among the roof-tops, and sing 
ing in the leafless trees. Down at Sandford prim- 
roses would be peeping in the woods and snowdrops 
in the meadows, and even in St. Botulph’s Square 
the gracious touch of spring was felt. 

There was something of spring, Agnes thought, of 
new hope and reviving life, in her father’s looks and 
tones. The change from Norwood Park to home, 
from restriction and coercion, and the society of 
the afflicted creatures who had been his ‘companions 
there, to the daughters whose love he felt as if he had 
never understood or appreciated before, had had a 
wonderful effect on Francis March. He seemed to 
gain happiness in the happy atmosphere, and to 
throw off the morbid melancholy that had oppressed 
him so long; and as he gave his daughter away to- 
day, the smile with which he looked at her was not 
more shadowed than any other man’s might have 
been. 

“May she be all to you that her mother was to 
me!” he had said to Guy, beforethey went to church ; 
and those who knew him best understood how great 
a change had come to him—he was able to speak of 
his wife again, at last! 

He might well have thought that he saw her still 
before him in all her bridal loveliness, as he looked 
at the daughter who so closely resembled her. Agnes 
had never looked more like her mother than on her 
wedding morning, and the tender and chastened 
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expression increased the resemblance. A fairer or 
sweeter bride than Agnes March could scarcely be 
imagined, and so Guy Russell felt to the inmost 
depths of his heart. 

The transient February sunshine touched them 
both as they stood at the altar together, in the union 
that only death should end. It seemed like a glory 
falling upon them, touching Guy’s locks to gold, and 
kissing Agnes’s cheek, and streaming down till it lost 
itself in the sheeny folds of her trailing robes, and 
the flowers that strewed the ground beyond. Agnes 
did not see it ; her head was bent, and her eyes took 
no note of outward things. The only real thing was 
that Guy was holding her hand, that it was his 
voice that was claiming her for his own with that 
wonderful thrill of solemn happiness, and steadfast 
purpose, and unutterable gratitude and love. 

‘A prouder nor a happier bridegroom I never see, 
nor wish to; nor a sweeter bride. No prince and 
princess couldn't be statelier nor graciouser,” said 
Mrs. Holloway, sniffing with emotion, and throwing 
ahuge camellia with such good-will that it hit Guy 
in the face as they came down the aisle, and fell in 
a cloud of white petals at their feet. Perhaps they 
did not even see it, any more than they saw the 
lilies and azaleas, the snowdrops and gardenias, that 
were scattered in their path. 

They were coming down it side by side, these two 
who were to tread life’s way together, and for them 
all paths were already lined with amaranthine 
flowers. 

The bridesmaids were much more practical, step- 
ping daintily, not to crush the fairer blossoms that 
would be such a prize to the little town children by- 
and-by, Keith and Flora were first, and then Dolly 
Conway and Miss Greyson, who was doing duty for 
Myra Cholmondeley, and two of Agnes’s little pupils 
brought up the rear. Erie Tracy came behind, dressed 
with Eton precision, and looking at the Shuttleby boys 
as if they were a distinet species, to be examined 
with purely scientific curiosity. ‘‘ Mr.” Tracy was, in- 
deed, as amusingly full of airs as only a ten-year-old 
Etonian can be, but he condescended to approve of 
the new aunt who was so old a friend ; proposed the 
bridesmaids’ health in a speech that began with much 
aplomb, but came to a sudden and untimely end; 
and fell in love with Keith with an artless and 
perfectly unconcealed devotion, taking everyone into 
his confidence who would listen to him, and informing 
Agnes privately that he should “like to punch old 
Heathcote’s head.” 

Agnes told him to confine the aspiration to her 
own ears, and suspected Lady Chilton of indiscreet 
revelations. She would not let him go till he had 
promised not to mention Mr. Heathcote to her sister, 
and Eric, who was an honourable little fellow, gave 
his word, and kept it. There was the less temptation 
to break it that Paul was not at the wedding. He 
had not been asked to it, and Mrs, Heathcote, and, 
indeed, Paul himself, had understood the reason too 
entirely to be either wounded or offended by the 
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omission. “ Poor child! poor child! cannot she meet 
me yet?” Paul had thought that morning, with a 
sudden softening of the rugged features, and a keen 
remorse that he told himself would only end with his 
life. Almost he made up his mind to go to her and 
woo her again, as Russell had wooed her sister. 
‘* But there was no baseness in that,” thought Paul 
bitterly. 

So he stayed in London, and Mrs, Heathcote went 
alone to St. Botulph’s Square. She did not go to the 
church, but waited in the house to receive Mary 
Mareh’s daughter when she came back there a wife, 
and to say a few words of tender sympathy to her 
and to her husband that fell on their new happiness 
like a second benediction. 

It seemed to Agnes that all that followed was a 
confused dream of voices and laughter, of smiles and 
feasting, of speeches and farewells : a dream, in which 
Guy’s voice was the one clear sound, and the 
consciousness of his presence the one sustaining 
thought. As in a vision she saw all else—her uncle’s 
round and jovial face wreathed in kindly smiles, 
her aunt’s condescending magnificence, Flora’s pretty 
figure, with Mr. Greyson hovering round it like a 
small but golden satellite, Adolphus and Tom in 
gorgeous raiment, and evidently the objects of much 
secret scorn on Master Erie’s part. As in a vision, 
too, she saw Mrs. Heatheote and Lady Chilton 
making company talk with Dr. Merton and Sir 
Thomas Waverell, Keith sitting by her father’s side, 
hostess already in the house that was now only his 
and hers, Lord Chilton trying his best to look 
in his element and at home, and Dolly Conway talk- 
ing to Mr. Courtland of the little mission-chapel so 
dear to both. 

Mr. Courtland and Mr. Conway had both been 
asked to the wedding, but if Guy was surprised at 
the refusal of the latter, perhaps Agnes was_ not. 
Dolly certainly was not. She had been with her 
brother when the news of Agnes’s engagement came, 
and though no word had passed between them, she 
understood the sudden paleness that overspread the 
Rector’s face, even as she understood the unusual 
tenderness of his good-night kiss. Impulsive Dolly 
could not help throwing her arms round his neck, and 
sobbing out her sympathy and sorrow, but he checked 
her gravely. 

“Don’t regret it,” he said kindly; “do you think 
TI regret her happiness? And for me, it may be that 
it is better so—that it is a call to what I had not 
strength to choose. Perhaps I should have cared too 
much for ‘the things of this world,’ perhaps 
His voice failed him, and he said no more. But 
Dolly was not surprised that when the invitation to 
the wedding came, she was told to accept it for her- 
self, and to make her brother’s excuses. 

The consciousness that the shadow of pain which 
all joy casts as inevitably as light casts its shadows 
of darkness had fallen on her brother’s life from the 
marriage-joy of his friends, was a cloud on Dolly’s 
enjoyment, and she kept a good deal with Mr. 
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Courtland, who was missing Gilbert also, and with 
whom she could speak of him. 

“T wish you could get him up to St. Bede's,” she 
said with a sigh. “ The change would do him good, 
and Mr, Catheart’s curate would take the duty for 
him; or could not one of yours be spared? Think 
what it would be for an East-Ender to see a Sandford 
spring !” 

“Life and health and strength for a year, I don’t 
doubt,” he said, smiling at the bright, enthusiastic 
face ;“ but really I don’t see how [ could spare any- 
one just now. I could hardly have got away myself, 
but for——” He stopped, with a queer embarrassed 
laugh that Dolly put down to hunility. 

“Of course I know it was difficult for you—you 
needn’t be so modest about it !—but couldn’t you 
spare a curate ?” 

Then, as he shook his head—“‘I wish it would 
occur to Mr. Russell to spend his honeymoon at St. 
Bede's! But perhaps his wife would be rather in 
the way.” 

“Rather! And I havea lay helper who is almost 
as good as Mr. Russell.” 

“Oh! Who is that ?” 

The peculiar look came over Mr. Courtland’s face 
again. 

“What shall you think if I tell you I have 
promised not to say ?” 

Dolly looked at him, puzzled and curious, and 
then her gaze suddenly cleared. 

“Tt isn’t one of the royal princes, I suppose ?” 

“ Not quite.” 

“Nor Mr. Heathcote?” 

“Whatever made you think of him?” 

“Well, you looked at Keith—oh, yes! youn did— 
and I have heard a good deal from Agnes and Mr, 
Russell—more, I faney, than they have told her. He 
ds very different, isn’t he ?” 

“T hope so,” said Mr, Courtland gravely. “ But I 
must not betray confidences. You will remember, 
please, that I have not admitted the truth of your 
guess,” 

“T don’t want you to admit it—not denying it will 
do quite as well! Oh! I am glad. I always felt 
he was too good not to come right in the end, and 
Gilbert thought so too, And it was your doing— 
how happy you must be! But why may not Keith 
know, and his mother? Surely his mother does— 
but why does he not tell Keith ?” 

* As if I could answer a question like that! Who 
was the clever man who said that ‘women have no 
sense of honour ?’” 

Dolly did not condescend to answer the injurious 
question. But to her own question her natural 
quickness soon found a reply. 

“YT don’t think much of men’s honour,” she said 
severely, “if it leads a man to break a girl’s heart be- 
cause he is afraid of having it thought that he has 
only changed his views to win her. You can tell 
your nameless friend from me that I scorn the cow- 
ardice that cannot face a false charge. If he knows 

















that he has altered his opinions from conviction, why 
is he to punish Keith to enjoy the satisfaction of 
being acquitted of having done it for her sake?” 

“You think, then, that she would not think so her- 
self?” said Mr. Courtland, dropping the unavailing 
disguise. “ You think that she still——?” 

“T think that itis no business of mine, or yours,” 
said Dolly with spirit; “and I think that if Mr. 
Heatheote has any of the right sort of honour or 
courage, he will come and find out for himself.” 

There was a little stir at the other end of the room, 
and perhaps neither ‘vas sorry to let the conversation 
drop. 

“Mrs. Russell is going,” said Mr. Courtland, and 
Dolly had to look round to gather what he meant. 
“ Mrs. Russell ”—it was odd to think of Agnes March 
under that unfamiliar name. She had changed her 
white dress and veil for a travelling costume which 
Erie called “a study in grey,” and was making her 
farewells, and Doliy’s quick sympathies flew from one 
sister to the other, as she saw the look with which 
Agnes turned at last, and took her husband's arm. 

This sister at least was happy—happy as it is given 
to few women to be; but for the other Dolly could 
only trust and pray. Only! But what is there that 
the strongest can do that avails more than this that 
the weakest may? 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE HEIR OF SANDFORD TOWERS. 


“The end is, to have two made one 
In will and in affection.” 


THE Sandford bells that clashed out to the little 
village the news of Guy Russell’s marriage, rang out 
again one fair spring morning to tell of the birth of 
his son, and no one’s congratulations were more 
sincere than those conveyed in a schoolboy’s round 
hand, and signed “Eric Traey.” Lady Chilton 
could not emulate her son’s cordiality, but what- 
ever she might feel, she had the good taste not to 
let her chagrin be seen, and if her congratulations 
were not very earnest, Agnes and Guy were the last 
people to doubt their sincerity. How could the 
happy parents even dream that the event which had 
crowned their lives with such mysterious bliss could 
be unwelcome to anyone ? 

Guy goes about with a sudden accession of dignity, 
and a new feeling of responsibility, at which older 
men might be disposed to smile, and Agnes watches 
him with eyes that hold an even deeper and fuller 
happiness than they did a year ago. 

The only cloud, indeed, in Agnes Russell’s “ wide 
heaven of blue” is the thought that Keith is less 
happy than herself. But as she looks at the letter 
that has come for Guy this morning, a smile of 
happy meaning curves her lip. Guy is going to meet 
some friends who are coming down to spend Easter 
at Sandford Towers, and he has only time for a kiss 
and a smile, and the mysterious word, “ Remem- 
ber;” but as Agnes stands looking after him, with 
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her boy in her arms, Keith is struck with the pure 
and perfect happiness of her sister’s face, as she has 
never been before. 

The younger sister looks by contrast the elder of 
the two. Her face is calm and composed, but there 
are lines in it that speak of trial and patience, and in 
her smile is the tempered brightness that tells its 
own story of conflict and struggle, of a hard-fought 
victory, and a lJate-won peace. She has not seen 
Paul Heathcote since the rupture of her engagement, 
nor has he even been to Shuttleby. 

“ How ean [ come, when I know she would rather 
not meet me?” he asks his mother, and it is only now 
that Keith has gone to Sandford Towers to make 
acquaintance with her nephew, that she hears that 
Paul has gone to Whitney to see his mother once 
more. Keith is thinking of him, as she looks at 
Agnes and her boy with that soft, reflective smile. 
How happy that other mother and son will be to- 
gether! How well she can picture them to herself. 
They will be in the morning-room—for does not Paul 
dislike the drawing-room ?—and Keith fancies she 
can see them, and the picture that means so much to 
Mrs. Heathcote and herself. Will it ever mean as 
much to Paul? Will Acs mother’s face ever wear 
the same rapture of gratitude, the same utter content 
of fulfilled desire that makes Monica’s a silent hymn 
of praise? Passionately Keith hopes so, but it is a 
hope fed only by faith, and crowned by no assurance 
of happy confirmation. 

Whether the vicar of St. Bede’s ever reported 
Miss Conway’s opinions to his “nameless friend ” 
or not, Paul Heathcote has made no sign. That 
the chance introduction to Mr. Courtland has brought 
about a friendship between the two men, Keith 
has heard with a grateful wonder that is not with- 
out its elements of consolation and of hope; but 
she knows no more than this. Perhaps she will 
never know more than this, she thinks wistfully ; 
and her face is so pathetic in its quiet resignation, 
so earnest and unselfish in its subdued longing, that 
the tears come into Agnes’s happy eyes. 

“ Keith,” she exclaimed, “ don’t look like that, or 
I shall wish I had told you sooner. Perhaps we were 
wrong to promise—but they will be here directly, 
and then you will know.” 

“Who will be here? And what is there to 
know? What is it you have not told me?” said 
Keith uneasily, disturbed rather by her sister’s 
agitation than by any suspicion of her meaning. 

“T have not told you who are coming to-day,” 
said Agnes, “and I cannot, for I promised not.” 
She kissed her sister with a smile, but her voice 
shook, and she began to walk about, crooning to the 
infant in her arms, as if she could not trust herself 
to speak. 

“Is there anyone beside Mr. Courtland? I 
thought Guy said he did not care for visitors this 
week.” 

“He did not quite mean that, I think—he only 
meant that he did not care to have those who could 
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not share in Easter thoughts,” said Agnes, with a 
thrill of happy meaning in her voice. “ He has only 
asked those who can, you may be sure. But it is 
not Mr. Courtland he has gone to meet now. Mr. 
Courtland is not coming till to-night. This is the 
Shuttleby train—and oh, Keith, Keith! I may not 
tell you, but can you not guess ?” 

Keith looked at her sister, and a great trembling 
fell upon her. What did Agnes mean, and why was 
she looking at her like that ? 

There were wheels on the broad, gravelled drive, 
the stir and bustle of arrival, the barking of dogs 
that announced the master’s return. Agnes laid the 
sleeping child in his cot, and flew into the hall, and 
Keith stood riveted to her place, waiting for she 
knew not what. 

She heard the opening door, a confusion of happy 
greetings, Guy’s voice and Agnes’s with a sound of 
welcome in them, sweet low tones that could only 
be Mrs. Heatheote’s, and then something that made 
her heart leap like a caged thing in her breast. 

Paul’s voice! Paul at the Towers! Paul Guy 
Russell’s Easter guest! As she thought of all that 
must be implied in that, such a wave of thankful- 
ness swept over Keith’s soul, that all thonghts of 
self were swallowed up in pure rejoicing. 

She bent her head in silent gratitude and praise 
—and lifted it to see Paul standing before her, with 
a look of urgent entreaty and passionate appeal that 
thrilled to her heart. 

“Keith, do you—can you~—-forgive all the pain I 
have brought upon you?” he asked. “I did not do 
it willingly, God knows.” 

“There is no pain now,” she said softly. And, 
indeed, her face was full of a tender exaltation and 
gladness that seemed to Paul to give it an almost 
unearthly beauty. 

“Oh, my love, my love!” 
sible that you care for me still? Will you trust me 
with your life again, you whose faithfulness to duty 


he cried, “is it pos- 


has given me mine in a fuller sense than I once 
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YM HAT! resign thee, my Father’s Book, 
\W Life’s solace which he ne’er forsook ! 
vs Thou, when St. Germain’s treach’rous bell 

Through Paris rang our brethren’s knell, 

Movedst him to die a martyr’s death, 

Confessing Christ with latest breath ; 

Nay, men may torture—limb from limb 

Though torn,—-I steadfast follow him! 

My staff to heaven shall Scripture be ; 

Lord, all its treasures ope to me! 


thought possible? Tam not as I was, or I would 
not ask you—but, indeed, it was not for that.” 

It was not a very coherent confession, but Keith 
understood, 

“T know,” she said proudly ; “I know you too 
well ever to think that.” 

And then she found herself in her lover’s arms, 
and knew that the night of trial and of weeping 
was over, and that even in this life there are morn- 
ings when “ joy cometh.” 

It was a very happy party that met in the Towers 
drawing-room an hour or two later, but perhaps the 
happiest of all was the mother whose prayers were 
so abundantly answered, and whose rejoicing was 
even more selfless than Keith’s. Her eyes followed 
Paul and Keith as if she could not bear to lose sight 
of them for an instant, and Agnes thought the per- 
fect beatitude of the happy mother’s face the love- 
liest thing she had ever seen. 

“T always felt it must come right—that her 
prayers would be answered at last, did not you, 
Guy ?” she whispered to her husband. 

“ Dear,” said Mr. Russell, with the smile his wife 
do not faith and prayer always prevail, 
though we may not always see it? But [ am glad 
I thoughi of asking Heathcote here. I believe he 
would never have ventured to tell Keith of his 
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change of views if they had not been brought to- 
gether, and seeing the boy made a capital excuse.” 

Paul himself was owning as much to Keith now. 

“JT never dare have faced you in Shuttleby,” he 
said; “but when Russell asked me to come and see 
his boy, I could not refuse. It is odd to think that 
such a morsel of humanity should have been such a 
powerful factor in our lives.” 

“A morsel of humanity!” cried Keith, with the 
playfulness that hides a stronger feeling. ‘“ Can’t you 
speak more respectfully of Guy Berners Russell ? 
Don’t you know that, morsel as he is, he is the heir 
of Sandford Towers ?” 

THE END. 


BIBLE. 
WATKINS, M.A. 


My Father's Book—if he withstood, 

And with thee sealed his faith with blood ;—- 
If from thy pages learnt that love 

To brother-man draws souls above, 

Be mine grace keener foes to quell, 

Daily to rout sin, Satan, hell; 

Till cruel men or death’s wide sway 

My settled peace no more dismay, 

And, summoned to that city bright, 

My blest lot be its endless Light. 
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W* are led now to 

the Epistles of 
the Captivity, namely, 
the Epistle to the Phil- 
ippians, and those to 
the Ephesians, the 
Colossians, and Phile- 
mon. It will be well 
to make some _at- 
tempt to understand 
St. Paul’s position in 
Rome. In the year 
61 or 62, to which we 
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have arrived, “the 
golden quinquen- 


nium,” the first five 

gentle years of Nero’s 
reign, had come to an end. 
In 60 his career of blood had 
begun with the murder of his 
mother, Agrippina, who would 
have deserved her fate from 
any other hands than those of 
her son. In 62, about the 
time of St. Paul’s arrival, he 
was relieved from the last 
restraint which curbed his 
vice, by the death of Burrhus 
and the withdrawal of Seneca 
—his two comparatively up- 
right ministers ; and in the 
same year, his virtuous wife, 
Octavia, was banished, and 
shortly after murdered, and 
he married Poppzea, a woman 
of the worst character, but, 
strangely enough, a convert 
to Judaism. Whether Seneca 
or Poppa exercised any in- 
fluence in mitigating the 
severity of St. Paul’s cap- 
tivity is a question oftener 
asked than answered. We 
only know that the captivity 
was neither very lax nor very 
severe. St. Paul dwelt in his 
own house, and received those 
who came to him, but he was 
constantly bound with a chain 
to a soldier of the Praetorian 
Guard, who kept him. Here 
he awaited his long-deferred 
trial. His enemies were in no 
hurry to bring it on. There 
was not a tittle of evidence 
against him which could stand 


in a Roman court, so that they could scarcely 
hope for a conviction; but whilst it was deferred 
he was at least prevented from disseminating his 
pernicious doctrines. So they may have thought. 
The truth was that Paul bound was more power- 
ful than Paul a free man, as the champion of 
Christ. 

In the earlier days of his captivity he wrote 
his letter to the Church at Philippi. We re- 
member Philippi, famous in all history, and 
known to us in the sacred pages as the Roman 
Colony in Macedonia, a garrison governed strictly 
by Roman laws ; the first city in Europe where 
the Gospel was planted. This had happened 
ten years ago, We are now to read* the story 
of the love which knit the Apostle and his 
converts throughout those years in closer and 
ever-closer bonds of affection. We shall learn, 
further, something of the Apostle’s life and expe- 
rience at Rome, and we shall mark one or two 
notes of growth and development of system in 
the Church. 

The Epistle is a letter of thanksgiving for 
kindness received from the Philippians. It 
would be difficult to find a more graceful or 
more tender acknowledgment of thoughtful 
loving-kindness than that which St. Paul makes 
to the Philippians, It is a source of joy to him 
in the Lord, that after so long an interval their 
care for him revived. Not that it had slept 
during the interval of five years since they last 
met ; but no opportunity had offered for express- 
ing it. Neither will he let them think that he 
had suffered through want. He had enriched 
himself with the great gain of contentment and 
confidence in the Lord, and he was able now to 
do all things through Christ who strengthened 
him. Words, these, of a man who was being 
perfected through suffering: in whose heart, 
indeed, the peace of God was already reigning. 
Their gift, which now again caused him to 
abound, was prized not so much for its own sake, 
but rather because it reminded him of the love 
of the early days, when they had sent him help 
to Corinth; nay, when, even before he left 
Thessalonica, they ministered to him once and 
again. But chiefly did he rejoice in it when he 
thought of the sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing 
to God, which was its heavenly counterpart. 
And what return does he make to them! ‘“ My 
God,” he exclaims, “will fulfil every need of 
yours according to His riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus.” F 

* I repeat the hope, expressed earlier in these papers, 


that the Epistles may be read in their historie setting, 
+ Chapter jy. 19, 
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The parts of the Epistle not directly concerned 
with thanksgiving are no less beautiful than 
those which are. He is on terms of the warmest 
affection with his children in the faith. He 
takes them into his most perfect confidence. He 
has no fault to find, no heresy to condemn, no 
grievous schism to rebuke. One, almost private, 
quarrel between two women, Euodia and Syn- 
tyche, he does indeed deprecate, but in the same 
sentence he acknowledges the help he has re- 
ceived from them both. One word of warning 
against the opposite evils of Judaism and Anti- 
nomianism he writes; but it is to warn against 
the entrance of these evils, not to rebuke them 
as already existing. Otherwise all is praise and 
all is joy. Ten years of fellowship in the Gospel 
now fulfilled, he has become confident that He 
who began the good work in them will perfect 
it until the day of Jesus Christ. They are par- 
takers with him in the defence and confirmation 
of the Gospel. He longs after them in the heart 
of Jesus Christ. 

He hides nothing from them as to what had 
befallen himself; how his coming to Rome had 
stirred up many to preach Christ, not always, in- 
deed, with a friendly purpose towards himself; 
but what did it matter? Whether in pretence 
or truth, Christ was preached! And therein his 
chastened spirit can altogether rejoice. He even 
opens to them the inmost reasonings and desires of 
his own soul ; how the question of life and death 
was before him. And who can wonder? Yet, 
what was his only desire? That Christ should 
be magnified in his body, whether by life or by 
death! For himself, he knew not which to 
choose : to live was Christ, to die was gain. To 
depart and be with Christ would be far better; 
but to abide in the flesh was more needful for 
their sakes. And he knew that he should abide 
for their joy and progress in the faith. They are 
his joy and his crown, his dearly beloved. On 
them he relies to reflect in themselves the mind 
of lowliness which was in Christ Jesus, Who 
stooped to the death of the cross. In like 
manner his beloved, who had always obeyed, 
not in his presence only, but even much more in 
his absence, would work out their own salvation 
with nervous and trembling anxiety ; for God 
was working in them. He trusts them to be 
blameless and harmless as children of God, to be 
seen as lights in the world, to be his own glory 
in the day of Christ, proving that he had not 
Jaboured in vain. 

As to the development of Church organisation, 
we see that St. Paul addresses all the saints 
“with the bishops and deacons,” and so we 


learn that the Church at Philippi had now its 
recognised ministry. 

The other Epistles—to the Ephesians, the 
Colossians, and Philemon—were written probably 
shortly before the Apostle’s release. They were 


all three sent by the same hand—the hand of 
Tychicus, the beloved brother and faithful 
minister and fellow-servant in the Lord; and he 
was accompanied by Onesimus, once the runaway 
worthless slave of Philemon, but now a fa:thful 
and beloved brother, who is to be received by the 
Colossian Church as one of themselves. We 
cannot date the letters later than the beginning 
of 64; for in that year occurred the diabolical 
persecutions of the Christians when Nero sought 
to turn upon them the loathing with which the 
Romans were regarding him, and when he saved 
himself for a time by attributing to them that 
mad and wicked deed of his, the burning of 
Rome. 

The name of Onesimus serves as a good intro- 
duction to this group of letters. Often as his 
story has been told, it attracts us with a new 
fascination whenever we recur to it. He was the 
slave of Philemon. His name, Onesimus, signified 
“profitable ;” but he had not been true to it. 
He had robbed his master, and had run away to 
Rome, the refuge of the criminal class. Whether he 
had ever seen St. Paul may well be doubted. The 
Apostle had not visited Colossze, or Laodicea, or 
Hierapolis, the three churches lying south of 
Ephesus, on the banks of the river Lycus. But 
St. Paul’s name was well known throughout the 
region round about Ephesus. During his two 
years’ residence in Ephesus (from 55 to 57) all 
they which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the 
Lord. And the men of the three cities of the 
Lycus, who heard it at Ephesus, bore it to their 
own homes, Such were Epaphras and Philemon 
of Colossxe, and Nymphas of Laodicea.* These, 
in all likelihood, were direct converts of St. 
Paul’s, and such, too, probably were Apphia, the 
wife of Philemon, and Archippus, his son, who 
seems to have been the chief pastor of the Church 
in Laodicea. As was usual in those days, there 
was a Church—a group of brethren—accustomed 
to worship in the house of Philemon. And the 
bond-slave, Onesimus, may well have heard in 
that house the name of the great Apostle, and his 
message also, however unworthy at the time he 
may have been to receive the same. But now he 
was a fugitive slave, an outcast and an outlaw ; 
quite worthless—for the life of one slave was of 
no account when the slaves of one owner were 
reckoned, not by hundreds, but by thousands-— 
quite unprotected ; no man could be punished 
for his murder; and if he were captured and 
returned to his master, a death of refined cruelty, 
in which none would show him pity, would be 
the fate which he must expect. Brought some- 
how in his extremity—for man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity—near to the prisoner Paul, he heard 
the Word from his own lips; he believed, and was 
saved. But being thus drawn near to Christ, he 
was thereby drawn near to absolute truth of life. 


+ Philemon 2. 





* Col, iv, 12-15, 
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His having become a Christian did not make him 
any the less the slave of Philemon. The strict 
law of integrity—and St. Paul recognised no 
lower law—made it absolutely necessary that he 
should return and submit to his master; and 
St. Paul sends him back. Only he does not 
send him friendless. He shall go under the 
sheltering care of Tychicus, as a brother beloved, 
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written. Epaphras had brought the Apostle 
word of serious doctrinal and practical dangers 
which were harassing the Church. They were not 
the old dangers springing from Judaism, though 
they were allied to them. These the Apostle had 
shattered in his earlier Epistles; but since he had 
written, the Gospel had been making progress, 
and in its progress it had come near to the heart 
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as “my child”—so St. Paul terms him—‘“ whom I 
have begotten in my bonds.” He is commended 
to the whole Church of Colosse in the public 
letter addressed to that Church, and he passes 
into his master’s house under the shield of a 
private letter, which must have made any harsh 
treatment of him a simple impossibility. Happily, 
the letter is short enough to enable anyone at a 
glance to recognise its human tact and its human 
tenderness lighted up with the glorious light of 
the All-merciful God our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The safeguarding of Onesimus was in part the 
purpose of the letter to Colosse ; but there was 
another reason much graver why it must be 





of the Oriental religions or religion. I cannot 
expound these errors now. They are expounded 
with remarkable perspicuity by Bishop Light- 
foot. Two or three principles, which can be 
stated in as many sentences, may suffice for our 
purpose. The false teachers regarded God with 
the highest reverence. They lifted Him up in 
mystical thought high above all creation, and they 
separated Him, in His personal being, altogether 
therefrom. To them created matter was wholly 
unfit for Him—impure, tainted and tainting, the 
seat of evil. Between this Highest God and this 


corrupt matter, existed innumerable principalities 
and powers and dominions, the maker of the 
This was their 


impure matter itself among them. 
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creed. As a theology it had no basis: in fact, it 
was wholly imaginary. As a practical system for 
man’s guidance, it turned his thoughts and hopes 
in a completely wrong direction. The heresy 
was as yet new to Christianity. We have not 
met it before ; we shall meet it again. In days 
after those with which we are concerned it 
wrought grievous mischief to the faith of Christ. 
But now it was new, and St. Paul was the first 
to strike at it. 

Learned men have noticed a contrast of style 
in the Epistle to Colossians as compared with the 
other letters. They miss the old fluency ; they 
discover a “ruggedness” * of expression, a want 
of finish often bordering on obscurity; but these 
supposed defects are more than balanced by the 
colossal grandeur of the Christ in whom the 
Apostle sums up both the world and the Church, 
and in whom and whom alone he unites the 
Creation and the Creator, God and man. 

This is the magnificent theme of the Epistle; 
and as it is worked out we discover growing with 
it and from it, the beautiful conception of the union 
of Christ and His Church, which is presented 
more completely in the letter to the Ephesians. 

Passing to this, the last Epistle which St. Paul 
wrote to any of his Churches, and which, though 
addressed to the Ephesians,t was addressed to all, 
we have the perfected picture on which his own 
iind, in the maturity of its Christian growth, 
rested satisfied. From it alone we might draw 
the whole system of the Faith. Whatever he had 
taught before-—to Thessalonians or Corinthians, 


* Bishop Lightfoot 
t Some very ancient authorities omit at Ephesus. 
{Kph. i. 1; Revised Version, margin.) 


THE MINISTERING 
BY LORD 


E often hear that the gulf 
between rich and poor is 
widening: that there is less 
sympathy between classes 
than there used to be, that 
the poor man hates the 
rich, and the rich man 
fears the poor, with an in- 
tensity which was un- 

Known to our ancestors; and we are threatened 

with social upheavals in the near future which we 

are told are to overwhelm Society. Personally I 

doubt the accuracy of these assertions ; but 

whether the seers of these dismal visions are 

true prophets or false I care not to consider, I 





to Galatians, or Romans, or Colossians—is here; 
but as we read — mindful of the controversies 
through which he had defended and developed the 
body of truth—this Epistle seems like the first 
sight of a stately edifice when the scaffolding is 
gone! Indeed, it is a stately and holy temple 
which rises before us, a building planned of God 
in His eternal counsels, and now at last manifested 
to the world. The foundations have been laid, 
the chiet corner-stone brought forth, the living 
stones—Jews and Gentiles reconciled one to 
another, and reconciled to God in the Cross— 
are builded together for an habitation of God in 
the Spirit. 

Or, if the temple be not an adequate figure 
to represent the finished work, there is a closer 
image. It is now a mystical body which is dis. 
closed to our eyes, a body of many members, 
but among whom there is no strife, no schism— 
they are one; a body not governed by many wills 
—there is but one spirit; a body not hydra- 
headed —it has one glorious Head, Christ ; a body 
not resting on many foundations—one faith; not 
filied with many aspirations—one hope; not united 
to God under many covenants—one baptism; a 
living body breathing the atmosphere of the love 
of one God and Father of all, above all, through 
all, in all. 

And where is this body? Still growing to 
the fulness of the stature of Christ ; but for the 
Apostle already idealised, yea, realised in heaven 

quickened, raised up, enthroned in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus, to be to the praise of the 
glory of the grace of God in the fulness of the 
times when He shall sum up all things in heaven 
and in earth, in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


CHILDREN’S LEAGUE. 


BRABAZON, 


ain content to Jeave the future in the hands of a 
beneficent Power which directs all things for the 
ultimate good of man. 

It is possible, [ suppose, that the world may 
have again to pass through some fiery furnace like 
that of the French Revolution, from which it shall 
issue purified and regenerated. It is of little 
consequence, however, what may be the indi- 
vidual views and hopes of the writer or of the 
reader of this paper: they may be founded on the 
rock of wisdom or on the sands of folly. Time 
alone will prove this. The one factor in the 
solution of this question, which is of importance 
to both reader and writer, and the only one over 
which they can hepe to possess any effectual 

















control, is that of their individual responsibility in 
the matter. For of this we may be certain—that 
we make our own history. There is no effect 
without an originating cause, and political and 
social upheavals are as much the effect of im- 
dividual, as earthquakes are of volcanic, action. 
Now, if we possess this control, it is surely 
the part of honest and patriotic, not to say 
of Christian, men to cultivate the philanthropic 
sentiment, and to take pains to bring up their 
children with a desire to benefit their fellow- 
creatures, and with a genuine love of humanity ; 
to show them that no custom, or prejudice, or 
class feeling, should ever be permitted to sever 
them in sympathy for any man or section of men; 
to encourage them in the habit of looking at 
matters and considering arguments from an 
opponent’s point of view; to teach them to give 
all men credit for honesty and good intentions 
until they have been found wanting; to lead 
them to make a practice as far as possible of get- 
ting to know personally the men or classes of men 
with whose opinions, social, political, or religious, 
they have the least sympathy, and never to 


believe evil of others unless the evidence in 
support of the accusation is founded upon 
some better foundation than that of common 
report. 


Should the above propositions be granted, the 
question will still arise, whether sympathetic 
interest in others, and consideration for others, 
are qualities which are capable of cultivation; 
whether it is possible to train the mind and 
character so that altruism shall, even if only from 
habit, to a certain extent take the place of selfish- 
ness. Love of self is so deeply implanted in the 
human breast, that the world need be in no fear 
of any very serious disturbance occurring to the 
recognised course of events, even should a little 
more unselfishness have to be taken in future into 
consideration in calculating the result of human 
motives, 

There are some who believe that the above 
questions can be answered in the affirmative, and 
as childhood is a time when impressions can be 
readily made and the character moulded, they 
have endeavoured to give practical effect to their 
views by the formation of a “ Ministering Child- 
ren’s League,” the objects of which are to pro- 
mote kindness, unselfishness, and the habit of 
usefulness amongst children, and to create in their 
minds an earnest desire to help the needy and 
suffering. The little ones who join this Associa- 
tion take no engagement upon themselves, and 
make no promises. They may leave the League 
at any time, and they are not permitted to join 
without the sanction and approval of their 
parents. Having joined, however, they are asked 
to endeavour to do at least one kind deed every 
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day, and they are taught to remember that in the 
home circle numerous opportunities may be found 
of being kind to others. Three or four times a year 
the members of the local branches meet, and on 
such occasions, in the neighbourhood of the trysting 
place, may be seen hundreds of little feet trotting 
along in the same direction, the hands of their 
owners laden with articles of their own manu- 
facture, to be sent to poor districts, for distribution 
amongst the needy. 

It is hoped that these children, having once 
acquired the habit of ministering to the wants of 
others, will, as they grow up, seek out larger 
opportunities of benefiting their fellow-creatures, 
and will transmit later on to their children the 
desire to take an active part in the philanthropic 
work of their generation, and thus establish 
amongst the rich and leisured classes of England, 
in a greater degree than at present, the whole- 
some feeling that it is their duty and privilege te 
labour for the good of others. 

The League now numbers over forty branches, 
in Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, and the 
United States. In this latter country the idea 
of the League has been most cordially received, 
and branches have been organised even in such 
distant States as California, Texas, and Utah. 

The lady who acts as Honorary Secretary of 
this League, and who was also its foundress, 
resides at 83, Lancaster Gate, W. ; and should the 
readers of this short paper desire any further 
information on the subject, she will gladly 
supply it. 

To quote her own words, “It is sad to note 
how many, many deeds of kindness remain undone, 
how many days and hours are wasted, and how 
much misery remains unalleviated, because mer, 
women, and children have never acquired the 
habit of making themselves of use to their fellow- 
creatures, and have never learned to appreciate 
the luxury of doing good. Children have warm, 
generous hearts, but these hearts often become 
hardened, for many little ones are from their very 
cradles trained in habits of luxury and thought 
lessness of the needs of others. Even self-denying 
parents have self-indulgent children, and to the 
former it is a sore trial to see their offspring 
growing into selfish men and women. The habit 
of usefulness in the world requires cultivation as 
well as any other ; it is grossly neglected, and yet 
surely it is calculated to be a greater blessing to 
those who acquire it than to those who are 
benefited by it. The Ministering Children’s 
League has been formed in the hope that, under 
the Providence of God, it may prove a humble 
instrument for the diffusion of happiness and the 
alleviation of misery, and that it may lead in some 
small degree to the improvement of the rising 
generation,” 
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MRS. SCOTT'S 


DAUGHTERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SYLVIA MORETON’S PROBATION.” 


CHAPTER IIL 
SHALL go to Mrs. Cumnore’s to-day,” an- 
a nounced Janet, next morning. 
“Why, she went to Southampton with Frank,” said 
Yom, “and is going to stay there a fortnight with 





some friends.” 

What a trying time Janet had! The news of 
Mary’s engagement had spread with lightning rapidity, 
and she was chained to the drawing-room, listening 
to the congratwlations, and trying to parry the too- 
curious questions of their large cirele of friends and 
acquaintances. | Mary was spared the ordeal ; she was 
taking a long country walk with Mr. Byford. 

“Oh, father,” said Janet, with a weary sigh, as the 
last visitor left and Mr. Scott came in, “ I’m tired to 
death! They all, except Miss Marsden and Miss 
Elizabeth, have been telling me how pleased I must 





“Janet spent most of the previous morning arranging 
the flowers.”’ 


be, and how they had always said it was sure to 
happen.” 
Mrs. Scott was thoroughly engrossed in her 


favourite daughter’s engagement and trousseau, and 
did not notice that Janet’s spirits were a little fitful 
and wneven. Tom admitted that Mary was decidedly 
less aggravating; she seldom now made the cutting 
remarks, as from a superior height of goodness, which 
he had always resented, and several times he had 
noticed her watching Janet almost wistfully. Mrs, 
Cumnore’s visit had prolonged itself to two months, 
and her return was eagerly longed for. Janet spent 
most of the previous morning at her house, arranging 
the flowers, and giving the rooms a_ home-like 
appearance. Mrs. Cumnore had been steeling her 
heart against her favourite, but the sight of the dear 
sunny little face at the open hall-door brought back 
all the old affection, and even Janet was more than 
satisfied with ler warm greeting. 

“How hot and shy the child looks whenever I 
mention Frank,” thought his aunt, as they sat at tea 
together.—“ Tell me all the town news, Janet; any 
more engagements?” 

“The report of Herbert Grey’s and Miss Jenkins’ 
are the last, but neither is true. It seems quite 
infectious, though,” said Janet laughing, But Mrs. 
Cumnore’s cup was arrested midway to her lips. 

“Janet!” she said quickly, and stopped. Janet 
looked up inquiringly. ‘ Why, I thought you cared 
for him yourself !” 

“T, Mrs, Cumnore !” said Janet, opening her grey 
eyes to their widest extent. “There couldn’t be 
anything so impossible! How could you faney such 
@ thing?” 
draw down a window-blind, the sun was so dazzling. 

“How mysterious,” pondered Mrs. Cumnore, as 
she sat alone after Janet’s return home, ‘‘ Perhaps 
Mrs. Scott saw Frank’s letter, and forbade her 
Why didn’t he go himself, as I 
wished, poor fellow? and here I have been blaming 
little Janet for no fault of hers. I’m getting a very 
stupid old woman !” 

Janet thought it strange that Mary should ask her 
the same question next morning, as they sat busily 


And she found it necessary to go and 


answering it. 


embroidering initials on some of the new table-cloths. 
(It was really a fine piece of self-denial on Janet's 
part to sit needle in hand the long hours of those 
June mornings.) She answered cressly, with a little 
toss of the head, “Thank you, Mary; it is anything 
but complimentary. I should prefer someone with 
at least the common amount of sense.” 

“*T tell them they needn’t come wooing to me, for 
my heart, my heart is over the sea,’” sang Tom in a 
high cracked voice. Down went Janet’s work, and 
her cheeks were scarlet. 

“Tom, come into the garden and cut me some 
roses,” she said. 

“Mrs. Cumnore told father yesterday that the 
Neptune had had a very quick passage, and was 
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homeward-bound, so I expect Frank will soon turn 
up again,” remarked Tom. 

Tom’s voice came to Mary through the open win- 
“Then I 
shall soon give him back that dreadful letter,’ she 
thought. “It will be a load off my mind.” 

Her mother came to Mary’s room that afternoon 
with a “Miss Elizabeth 
Marsden has called, love, and asks to see you alone; 


dow, and her heart gave a throb of relief. 


very important face. 
I’ve no doubt it is about the wedding present for you 
and James. it is sure to be something handsome. 
She and Miss Marsden are always generous, and can 
afford to be. 

So Mary went down with pleasant anticipations, 
Miss 


Perhaps it will be a piano, dear ! 
but, alas! all vanished with Elizabeth's first 
words. 

“Mary, I asked for you because I know you are so 
sensible and reliable. And the report is sure to be 
all over the town by this time, and poor Janet might 
be told suddenly.” 

“ Frank Trevor is drowned!” said Mary, guessing 
what had brought the kind little lady there. 

“You have heard it, then ?” asked Miss Elizabeth, 
surprised, 

“Tell me all you know, pray,” said Mary, sinking 
into the nearest chair. 

“Oh, my dear, Lam so grieved, and so is everyone 
who knew him; it is wonderful what a favourite he 
became in that short time,” said Miss Elizabeth 
tearfully, 





“ Hush ! I can hear Janet coming,” cried Mary. 

“Dear Miss Elizabeth, I’ve only just heard you 
were here !” said Janet. “ But what is the matter? 
Oh, has something happened to father ? ” 

“No, no, dear child; I saw him just now. 
and sit here by me,” said Miss Elizabeth, holding the 


Come 


girl’s hand firmly. 

“Tt is some dreadful trouble, and you are afraid 
to tell me,” said Janet steadily. ‘‘ Waiting is worse 
than all.” 

“Miss Browne had a letter from her brother at 
Southampton,” faltered Miss Elizabeth, “about the 
Neptune ; just the faet—no particulars written, she 
But it was 
Mary, not Janet, who burst into a fit of uncontroll- 


said ; but he sent a newspaper too.” 


able weeping, rushed to her own room, and shut the 
door. The two could almost fancy they still heard her 
sobs, as they sat in silence, with clasped hands. 


Janet never wondered how her dear old friend 
knew what were her feelings towards Frank. “ Has 


his aunt been told ? ” she asked, at last. 

“Yes, darling; Miss Browne took the letter, and 
went there directly,” said Miss Elizabeth, with some 
indignation ; “ but we must hope that her motive was 
good,” she added. ‘ Poor Mrs. Cumnore is almost 
distracted.” 

Then Mrs. Scott came hurriedly in, having heard 
the account from her husband. She was loud in her 
exclamations of surprise and horror, “So shocking! 


such a gay, thoughtless youth 


,” 
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Janet could not bear it. She ran to her sister for 
comfort and sympathy ; Mary had seemed so much 
kinder to her lately ; she had a lover, too! She 
opened the door and went in. There sat Mary, by the 
low window-seat, where stood the old sandal-wcod 
box, a letter in her lap. She started guiltily, and, 
with a sudden impulse, put it in Janet's hand; 
there was a frightened glance, and the next iuinute 
she was kissing it, and murmuring little words ox 
love, as if the poor smeared paper had been a 
living thing. Mary sat watching her as long 
as she could endure it, and then, falling 
on her knees, she took Janet’s hand im- 
ploringly, and sobbed out, “Oh, you 
can never forgive me, I know, I 
know, Janet! but I will tell you 
everything now. The letter was 
given me, and T thought it was 
from James; he had almost 
told me he loved me the 
evening before, and I put 
it in my pocket and 
brought it up here, 
happier than ever 
I'd been in my 
life. 1 didn’t 
look at the 
address till I 
opened the let- 
ter and found it 
was for you; and 
then I was so wretched 
and hatefully bitter, and 
I didn’t like poor Frank— 
he used to laugh so at James ; 
and I knew mother didn’t either, 
and that she and Mrs. Grey had 
talked over an engagement between 
you and Herbert; so I tried to believe 
that you ought not to see it, and I deter- 
mined to keep it till Frank came home, and 
then give it back to him myself. 
But, oh, Janet ! the misery it has 
been ; and now, if only Frank 
could stand there alive and well, 
I would—yes, though it would almost kill me—I 
would be content never to see James again.” 

There was a long pause, and then Janet said — 

“Mary, you could not know how I cared for him, 
or how unkind I’d been, and you thought it was 
right ; but, oh !” with such a heart-broken sigh, her 
sister shivered as she heard it, “ he never knew!” 

Mary bowed her head on Janet’s lap, clasping her 
cold little hand, and kissing it passionately; she 
almost wished for reproaches. 

At last Janet said, “ I must go to his aunt; I feel I 
have a right to comfort her now.” 

“Yes, Janet—tell her everything.” 

“No, indeed, Mary; no one will ever know but you 
and me,” and with one more long, loving kiss pressed 
on her dear letter she went away, 


















“Gives hints for the management 
of little Bessie.”—p. 729. 


All unconscious of the many glances, curious or 
sympathising, of her Milltown acquaintances, Janet 
stood at Mrs. Cumnore’s door, Rebecea opened it 
with the sort of hush we always associate with a 
house of mourning; she looked pityingly at the 
white face and quivering lips, and in answer to 
Janet’s mute inquiry, said, “ Oh, miss, I’m thankful 
you’ve come. Cook and me had prepared ourselves 

for a stroke, even, when we heard the news about 

poor Mr, Frank, but never thought to have poor 
mistress like this!” 
“ How, Rebecca ?” said Janet, frightened. 
“Well, miss,” continued Rebecca, in a 
subdued whisper, “ Miss Browne came 
in again about half an hour afterwards, 
and ever since mistress has been 
sobbing and laughing in the most 
awful way. Cook and me could 
hear no words ; but, miss, if 
you put your ear there, 
you can hear her for 
yourself !” 
Janet obeyed ; yes, 
there was violent 
but smothered 
laughter. 
os It is the 
dreadful 
shock and grief ; 
T must go to her,” 
said Janet. “She 
needs someone to calm 
and soothe her.” 
“You've a deal of nerve, 
miss,” said Rebecea. “I'll 
stand here with the door just 
ajar, like, and call to cook in a 
minute if you want us.” 
So Janet went tremblingly in. Mrs, 
Cumnore, with her handkerchief pressed 
to her eyes, sat rocking to and fro, Miss 
Browne, directly she saw Janet, 
gathered up her gloves, a letter, 
and a newspaper from the table, 
and hurriedly left the room with- 
out uttering a single word. 
“Oh, my dear child!” and a fresh burst of sobs and 





laughter came. 

* Dear, dear Mrs. Cumnore,” said Janet, kneeling 
by her friend and kissing and soothing her tenderly, 
“Tve a right to try and comfort you now!” 

“ You have heard the dreadful report already, then, 
Janet ?” gasped Mrs, Cumnore. 

“Yes, Miss Elizabeth came to tell me,” said Janet, 
shuddering. 

“Oh, my darling, I west explain—if I can. Miss 
Browne had a letter from her brother at South- 
ampton ” (a gasp) ; “he’s a man very fond of a joke, 
she says.” Janet gave a start of terror, “ I’m not 
crazy, Janet, though I’m sure you must think so—l 
am trying to compose myself; but first the shock of 
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that dreadful news, and then when she came back to 
explain it 

“To explain it?” repeated Janet. 

“Yes, it was all her own stupid blunder. Mr. 
Browne had just written, ‘ Neptune lost for ever: 
give up all hope. She did not stop 
to look at the paper, but came straight to me—to 
break it to me gently, she said. Oh, dear! Can you 
give me some of that water, Janet? When she got 
home again she opened the newspaper, and the first 
thing she saw was a great ink-mark against the 
‘marriage column ’—the announcement of the wed- 
ding of Captain Goole with Lucy Somebody, at 
Durham. 
standing joke, and poor Miss Browne explained that, 
being a sea-captain, he was familiarly spoken of as 
Neptune by her brother. 
lately that I expected Frank home next week, and of 
course she had often heard the name of his ship, and 
jumped too hastily to conclusions,” and this time 
Mrs. Cumnore sobbed again at the remembrance. 

“ Wicked, cruel old gossip!” exclaimed Janet, fairly 
stamping her foot. 

“Hush, love! she came directly she found out her 





See newspaper.’ 


It seems he was an ancient admirer and 


I had been telling her 


mistake. Remember, she is dreadfully mortified and 
disappointed about her captain ; for elderly people 


have hearts as well as you young ones, Janet. We 
must try and hush it all up if we can. What’s that 
noise at the door?” Alas, for poor Miss Browne’s 
secret! the disturbance was a stifled giggle, and the 
news—with amplifications, of course—was all over 
Milltown before night. 

There were long and interesting explanations to be 
made when Frank came home. He found Mrs, 
Scott’s consent to his suit rather hard to win, but he 
succeeded at last, and Captain Trevor and his wife 
are two of the happiest people in Milltown, for they 
find it és possible to be happy—in spite of a very 
slender purse—with love, health, and good spirits. 
Mrs. Scott certainly often describes the far different 
style and luxury of Mary’s establishment (for the rich 
aunt died, and left her all her fortune). Mr. Byford, 
in his distant living in the North, is still a great 
favourite with her, and Miss Browne has lately been 
told, in strict confidence, that whoever in Milltown 
lives long enough will yet see James made a bishop. 

Miss Marsden often wends her way to Burnley 
Street, carrying a tempting-looking little basket, sug- 
gestive of apples and small cakes, and gives hints for 
the management of a certain little Bessie, whom Mrs, 
Cumuore and Miss Elizabeth do combine to spoil. 

THE END, 





REACHING FORTH 


E have in these words the positive 
side of the Apostle’s aim pre- 
sented to us. He is not content 
to say that he cannot rest. satis- 

fied with his present attainments ; and he gives a 
reason for this: it is that there is something more 
within his reach which he is fully warranted in 
aspiring after, and which he will strain every effort 
to realise. He has a distinct aim, a definite ex- 
pectation, a worthy object in view, in “ forgetting 
things which are behind.” To the attainment of 
that every energy is to be directed. He puts 
this purpose in the emphatic form here set before 
us: “reaching forth unto those things which are 
before.” In this he is an example worthy of our 
imitation ; and it may be profitable for us to 
consider both the object which he had in view, 
and his attitude with respect to it. 

The object of his desire: “those things 
which are before.” The eye of the Apostle is 
fixed on the future, bright with blessed hope ; 
and he looks to it with no fear nor misgiving. 
Regarding the words “ things behind ” as denot- 
ing his past Christian attainments, the other 
phrase, “things before,” must include all the 
subsequent stages of his course till the goal is 





(PHIL. i 


UNTO THINGS WHICH ARE BEFORE. 
. 13, 14.) 


reached and the prize is won. He will continue 
to pursue the same path; every advance he 
makes in knowledge, purity, and service is a 
nearer approach to the desired end. In this 
chapter he refers to those “things before” in 
different ways. We have them in verses 10 and 
11, where they culminate in the words, “ If by any 
means I may attain unto the resurrection of the 
dead.” In verse 12 it is found in the more 
general expression, “that I may apprehend that 
for which also I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus.” And in the closing verse he records the 
definite expectation, “‘ Who shall change our vile 
body that it may be fashioned like unto His 
glorious body.” Let us notice this object of the 
Apostle’s hope in some aspects of its completeness 
as taught elsewhere in Scripture, and involved in 
the preceding expressions. 

(1) A complete victory over every foe. The 
Christian warfare of which we often speak is not 
a mere figure of speech, but a stern reality. Let 
aman in the spirit of faith and love to Christ 
set himself earnestly to live worthy of his high 
vocation, and he will soon find how many subtie 
and powerful foes oppose his progress. He will 
find them in himself: in the proud self-will that 
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is ever struggling to assert itself against the will 
of God ; in the fettered, but impatient, lusts of 
the flesh ever clamorous for gratification ; and even 
in the disposition to rest content as he is. He 
will find them in the world around hin, its 
business, its society, its pleasures. And Satan, 
the arch-enemy, subtly makes use of all these to 
hinder progress. But every step onward, every lust 
subdued, every temptation resisted, is a victory. 
And the hope that cheers him is, that through 
Christ he will be made more than conqueror over 
every foe. Even in death he will be victor ; and 
at the resurrection, when the corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption, and the mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall the old 
prophetic words ring forth in jubilant strains : 
“Death is swallowed upin victory. O Death, where 
is thy sting? O Grave, where is thy victory ?” 

(2) Suffice itsimply to mention, as another thing, 
the open recognition at the Day of Judgment. Then 
shall come the glorious manifestation of the sons 
of God; then shall they hear the thrilling words, 
“Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the King- 
dom prepared for you.” And to those whom men 
despise—who are counted the off-scourings of 
all things—is not that a blessed hope ? 

(3) A perfected character, We are in danger 
of overlooking the supreme value of this. Yet 
assuredly our nature can attain no higher dignity, 
it can possess no more precious heritage, than 
moral and spiritual perfection. It is the essential 
element of salvation: it is the glory of Sonship. 
We do anticipate a glorious transformation of the 
body after the image of Christ’s ; but more than 
that is it to have the beauty of the Lord upon 
the soul. Every true child of God has already 
undergone the greatest of all changes. He has 
passed from darkness to light, from death to life; 
he is a new creature in Christ Jesus. But it is 
not yet complete. Knowledge is still imperfect; 
love and purity are still defective. The living 
temple of the soul is not yet freed from every 
stain; it does not yet shine in all holy beauty. 
That lofty attainment lies yet before us. The 
process goes on, under the grace of the Spirit, 
through all the work of life, hand-in-hand with 
the victory of faith over temptation, self, and sin. 
It will reach its destined consummation, a moral 
and spiritual character rounded and perfect, when 
we shall see Christ as He is, and be like Him. 
That is the glory that is to be revealed in us. If 
even now we recognise that the degree of spiritual 
attainment is the measure of present happiness: 
if we realise that likeness to Christ is the truest 
crown of manhood, then we may in some measure 
understand the glory and blessedness of being 
made perfect in Christ Jesus. That perfection is 
the full development of the work of grace in the 
soul; its beginning is the pledge of ultimate 
completion. Grace is glory begun, glory is 
grace brought unto perfection. 


(4) A glorious and happy home. Conflict and 
discipline issue in victory and perfection, and the 
life-journey ends in the Eternal Home. Unspeak- 
ably precious as is the issue, yet this last is 
needed to crown the others with their highest 
attraction. We look forward not only to the 
victor’s crown and the perfected nature, but we 
must think of the hand that shall bestow the 
crown, of the scenes amid which it will be worn, 
and the perfected nature enjoy amplest scope and 
full satisfaction. It is given by Christ, and en- 
joyed in our Father’s House. Saints are children 
of God now: their citizenship is in heaven ; but 
they are strangers and pilgrims, and, like all such, 
have trials and difficulties to meet: they have 
wants and burdens to bear. But the hope of a 
place and a welcome above cheers and sustains 
them amid the labours, cares, and sorrows of the 
present. And they will not be disappointed. 
Even now, in moments of high spiritual experience, 
they by faith realise the glory of that blest abode, 
and seem to catch the echoes of its song. It 
shall receive them at last, victors in the strife, 
made meet to stand within God’s Holy Place. 
Happy surely it must be, as the eternal shrine of 
love and purity and peace; happy shall they be 
in the society of the unfallen and the redeemed, 
in the guidance and fellowship of the glorified 
Redeemer, and in enjoying the beatific vision of 
God. Free from taint of sin, free from shadow 
of care, free from fear of death, there in the 
mansions above will they realise, as never before, 
the infinite fulness of Divine Love and the perfect 
security of the Divine Presence. There are 
wonderful things behind—in conversion, pardon, 
peace, renewal; but there are great things be- 
fore—crowning God’s work for us and in us, 
perfected victory, perfected character, in all their 
rich results, within the Father’s House. Earth 
can furnish nothing to compare with these. 
Need we wonder at the Apostle’s resolution ¢ 

The Apostle’s attitude is presented in words 
which express the purpose he has formed in 
view of these things before ; ‘reaching forth—I 
press.” The word describes the attitude of com- 
petitors in the race bending forward in the 
direction of the goal. As applied to the attitude 
of the soul towards “things before,” it may be 
regarded as indicating— 

(1) An assured conviction of the reality of these 
glorious things. They are not the dreams of a 
wild enthusiasm. To faith they are a mere 
intense reality than the things that are seen; to 
hope they are fairer and brighter than all things 
temporal. God has implanted in our nature the 
hope of immortality ; and He has taught us in 
His Word what the experience of His children 
will be in the future. He has so far withdrawn 
the veil, and disclosed so much of the glory and 
goodness which He has in store for them that 
fear Him, as in His wisdom He saw fit. He has 
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shown enough to stimulate hope, not to gratify 
mere curiosity ; and whatever obscurity yet remains, 
the things mentioned admit of no doubt. We 
believe in their reality on the testimony of God. 
And the witness of the Word is corroborated by 
experience. Have not all who are the children of 
God, all who are born again, already received 
the pledge cf coming glory? have they not the 
Spirit who is the earnest of the inheritance ? 
To them the future is not all shadowy, uncertain ; 
it contains glorious things sure and certain to 
them. 

(2) It indicates intense desire after these things. 
They are in the fullest sense most desirable, yet 
none but the true Christian knows this by present 
experience. For it really requires a spiritual 
enlightenment rightly to discern their beauty, and 
a spiritual taste to know their preciousness. For 
this desire is not the mere instinctive longing 
for happiness, but for that felicity which is only 
found in likeness to God, in peace and fellowship 
with God ; and of that the saint already knows 
something—enough to quicken his desire for its 
full fruition. Amid the changefulness of earth, 
he longs for the security of the heavenly state ; 
knowing the unsatisfactoriness of things temporal, 
his heart is set on the sure felicities of redemption ; 
and burdened with cares, wearied with the warfare 
of life, his desire grows stronger to be with Christ, 
to be like Christ, and to reach the perfection of 
manhood, the full development of all powers, the 
blessed exercise of all powers, in the presence of 
God on high. So the heart goes forth in strong 
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desires, in the aspirations of hope reaching forth, 
longing eagerly to grasp those privileges of the 
life in glory. As children they long to be at 
home with the Father. 

(3) It implies vigorous and persevering effort— 
“T press.” Desire leads to activity. Having felt 
the mighty attractive power of these things, the 
saint cannot be idle. Love has provided them ; 
love will bestow them ; and just because they are 
so precious and so free, the whole energy of his 
nature is roused to attain them. The reward is 
not to the slothful, but to the diligent ; and it is 
mockery to speak of desire that never stirs to 
action; ail the more that without this discipline 
of work and warfare he cannot be fit to enjoy 
them. Difficulties and dangers may beset him, 
but he must be prepared for self-denial, to endure 
hardness, to lay aside every weight and besetting 
sin, to fight the good fight of faith, and renounce 
company, and habits, and pursuits that impede his 
onward course. Battling with adverse currents, 
yet not giving up; falling off, yet rising again; 
often faint, yet still pursuing, let each press on. 
The presence and the grace of the Master will 
not fail them. Happy are they who can enter 
heartily into the spirit and aim of the Apostle ; 
it will give consistency, nobility, and fruitfulness 
to life ; the result will exceed the highest expec- 
tation ; and all the toil, and weariness, and pain 
be forgotten when the goal is reached and the 
prize is won, and the Master welcomes them with 
the thrilling words, “‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant ; enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON 


101. “The north wind driveth away rain.” (Prov. 
xxv. 23.) 

102. The prophet Isaiah. (Isa. xx. 3.) 

103. King David, who gave “a loaf of bread, a 
good piece of flesh, and a flagon of wine” to a large 
number of poor men and women. (1 Chron. xvi. 3.) 

104. To be perfect, as our Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. (St. Matt. v. 48.) 

105. That there was no food (especially animal 
food) to eat. (Amos iv. 6.) 

106. The crown of the King of Rabbah, taken by 
King David. (2 Sam. xii. 30.) 


” 
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PAGE 695, 

107. “If provide not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” (1 Tim. 
v. 8.) 


any 


108. They were a tribe living in the south 
of Arabia, men of great stature, and who wor- 
shipped “the host of heaven.” (Job i, 15; Isa. 


xlv. 14.) 

109. The prophet Isaiah, in declaring God’s judg- 
ment against it. (Isa. xxix. 1.) 

110. Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernauin. 
Matt. xi, 21—23.) 


(St. 
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© Lord.” 
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3. I wait, O Lord, for Thee, 


The watchers wait and watch for morning’s 
light. 
Lo! in Thy Word 
I hope, and hoping, wait till Thou forgive ; 
Blot out my sins, and bid my spirit live 


In Thee, my Lord! 


as in the night | 


| 
i 


Out of the depths to Thee. O Christ, I ery, 
Thou, Who, that I might live, Thyself didst 
die 
Upon the tree ; 
Oh, by Thy precious death of pain and scorn, 
The glories of Thy resurrection morn, 
Deliver me! 
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SCRIPTURE 


ST. LUKE'S 


No. 46. Two TRIALS. 

To read—St. Luke xxii. 66—aaiii, 25. 
RIAL BEFORE CAIAPHAS. (Read 
xxii. 66—71.) Remind of Christ’s 
being taken prisoner—where was it ? 
Led from garden to palace of High 
Priest — two disciples following — 
which were they? Then Peter's denial 
and repentance. So the night passed 
on. What was done in the early 
morning? Council of seventy elders 
of Jews summoned—High Priest with 
robes of office presided—elders sit 
Other 
Gospels tell of charge made of speaking blasphemy 
against Temple. (See St. Matt. xxvi. 6.) Christ for 
a long time made no answer. Now what did High 
Priest ask? Put solemn oath to Christ as to whether 
He is the Son of God. What was the answer? They 
see Him in shame now—shall see Him on God’s right 
hand hereafter. What do all the elders say? Need no 
witness—have heard Him speak blasphemy. Was it 
blasphemy ? No—but now He is “of no reputation.” 

I]. TRIAL BEFORE PILATE, (Read xxiii. 1—235.) 
What was the punishment of blasphemy? (Lev. 
xxiv. 16.) But Jews in power of Romans—must 
take Christ to Roman judge. Who was he? Would 
(See Acts 
What do 
Perverting the nation, Ze. 


round — prisoner produced, 


he care about blasphemy against God ? 
xxv. 19.) So must change the charge. 
they aceuse Him of ? 
making a party for Himself—making Himself king 
—forbidding taxes to be paid to Roman Emperor, 
Were these charges true? Remind of the people 
wanting to make Him king after feeding 5,000. 
What did He do then? (St. John vi. 14.) Also re- 
mind of His answering question about paying tribute 
money (chap. xx. 25). So both these accusations 
false. Pilate in a difficulty—believes Christ inno- 
cent, but wants to please Chief Priests. 
Sends Him to Herod, Tetrarch of Galilee, 
How did Herod 
receive Christ ? Curious to see Him work a miracle. 
Would Christ do so? Then Herod tries what 
mockery will do. He and men of war treat Him in 
mockery as king—-put on Him a searlet kingly robe 
and send Him back to Pilate. Once more Pilate 
What does he tell them ? 
Christ is guiltless—he will release Him. What do 
Why do they seek His death? Are full 
of envy, hatred, malice. Christ has denounced their 
So Pilate yields to 


So gets a 
delay. 
who happened to be at Jerusalem. 


assembles Chief Priests. 
they say ? 


sins—they will have revenge. 

please these powerful people. 

(1) Fear of man. Pilate erucified 

Christ because afraid. What had Christ said about 

this? (St. Matt. x. 33.) Do we never do the same ? 

When do not stop sin—afraid to speak for Christ? 
TEXT, The fear of man bringeth a snare, 


LESSONS, 
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LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


GOSPEL. 

NOTES, 
Sanhedrim, an assembly of seventy 
” (xxiii. 1). 


66. Council. 
“ Elders, Chief Priests, Serives 





No. 47. CHRIST’S CRUCIFIXION. 
To read —St. Luke xviii. 26—46. 

I. THE WAY TO THE CROSS. (Read 26—31.) 
Christ condemned to death—procession now arranged 
to Calvary, outside walls of Jerusalem. Describe 
Doré’s picture—Roman soldiers leading the way— 
Christ with heavy wooden cross bound on shoulders, 
two thieves with their crosses—erowd of guards, 
chief priests, rabble of Jerusalem, etc., following— 
narrow street blocked up—Christ falls under weight 
of cross—Simon, a strong countryman, bears it for 
Him. Then follow friends—the crowd who had cried 
Hosanna—a few women from Galilee. What are 
these doing? But what does Christ say to them ? 
Turns from His sufferings to feel for theirs. Sad 
days coming to Jerusalem—let them prepare for them. 

II, THE Cross, (Read 32—-49.) Calvary reached 
—three prisoners bound on the three crosses. Who 
is inthe midst? What is Christ’s prayer? Probably 
said while nails driven through hands and feet. Had 
Notice 
Rulers taunting 


taught all to forgive—sets example Himself. 
how all classes there mocked Him. 
Him that He cannot save Himself. 
plight, mocking a fellow-sufferer. 
Him vinegar to allay thirst, and then taking it away. 
So three hours passed by. 
Question on story of dying thief. Had watched 
Christ all these fearful hours—/eard Him pray for 
murderers—seen His patience. What does He say to 
the other thief? What to Christ? What was the 
Why was this thief saved ? 


Thieves, in same 
Soldiers offering 


At last came a change. 


answer ? Secause of 


his true repentance. He confessed his sin—asked for 
pardon—rebuked blasphemy of other thief—showed 
great faith. 
Christ as King—thief only seen His sufferings, be- 
lieved in Him. Could faith be stronger? Now 
comes the end. Three hours of supernatural dark- 
ness. Remind how terrible black darkness is—how 
fearful the Egyptians thought the three days’ plague 
of darkness. (Ex. x. 22.) The great veil of Temple 
(Ex. xxvi. 33), in front of Holy of Holies, rent, 
showing that all now may approach God’s merey- 
seat through Christ. (Heb. ix. 7, 28.) Christ’s last 
ery and last words. Once more calls upon God as 
His Father, and, in perfect peace, dies. 

What did the centurion in charge of the soldiers 
say? <A righteous Man, and truly God’s Son. (See 
St. Matt. xxvii. 54.) 

Lessons. The love of Christ. These sufferings— 
painful death—all undeserved. Why thus borne? 
For our salvation. (See Rom. v. 6—9.) 

NOTES. 
Sour wine 


Others who had seen miracles mocked 


36, Vinegar. their ordinary drink, 
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43. Paradise. A garden—one of many names for 
place of departed souls before resurrection. 


No. 48. CHRIST’S BURIAL AND RESURRECTION. 

To read—St. Luke xxiii. 50—aaxiv. 12. 
TI. THE BuRIAL. (Read xxiii. 50—56.) Who now 
came forward? One of the seventy elders forming 
the Council. What a bold deed! Likely to bring 
on himself disgrace and persecution. To whom did 
he go? Read in St. John that Nicodemus helped 
him. Can picture the two good men carefully taking 
down Christ’s body—wrapping it in fine new linen— 
laying in the new tomb. Who else were present? Find 
their names in St. Mark xv. 47. 
Galilee—followed Christ to the cross—watched there 
all day—now see His sacred body laid in the grave— 
then spend the Sabbath in rest as appointed. 

II. THE RESURRECTION. (Read xxiv. 1—12.) 
Remind of the hurried burial—the women getting 
ready sweet spices. How, the Sabbath being over, 
the three Marys come to the grave very early. What 
do they bring? But Pilate had sealed the grave and 
placed a guard of soldiers there. (St. Matt. xxvii. 66.) 
How can these tender women elude the guard and 
roll away the heavy stone? They believed, and it 
was done. Picture the scene. Early dawn—sun 
just rising—a great earthquake—soldiers paralysed 


Had come from 


with fear—two angels descending—the stone rolled 
away—Jesus coming from the grave—-the linen 
vlothes neatly folded—Christ passing out, the “two 
What did the women do? Went 
into the tomb to seek Jesus. What did the angels 
say to them? Christ was risen—death could not 
\old Himm—had He not told them so? Where did 
they go directly? The disciples must be told at 
once. So all except Mary Magdalene turn back to 
Jerusalem. What did the disciples think? Could 
not believe in Christ’s resurrection. Two, however, 
started to see. Which two were they ? (See St. John 


men” remaining. 


xx. 4.) St. Luke only mentions Peter—his solitary 
visit—his examining the grave-clothes—his depart- 
ing. 

Lessons. (1) Death overcome. What is man’s 


greatest enemy? Death takes all sooner or later— 
holds in his grasp. How can Death be conquered ? 
Only by destroying his power, 7.e. by resurrection. 
Christ’s body did not see corruption (Acts ii. 31); by 
rising again He led captivity captive (Ps. lxviii. 18). 
(2) In Christ's life. Because He lives, we live also. 
(1 Cor. xv. 22.) Christ, firstfruits of dead, will raise 
all at last day. Meanwhile He calls us to rise from 
sin and seek holiness. (Col. iii. 1.) Do we? 
NOTES. 
50. A Counsellor, i.e. member of Sanhedrim. 
56. Spices. To complete hurried embalming. 
No. 49. THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 
To read—St. Luke xxiv. 13—35. 

I. A Sap WALK. (Read 13—24.) What have 
we read so far about the Resurrection? The visit of 





the women and St. Peter to the grave. St. John 
tells of Christ's appearing to Mary Magdalene (St, 
John xx. 16), and St. Luke of His appearing to Peter 
alone (verse 34). Can imagine what this latter visit 
was for—to assure him of forgiveness. So the day 
passes by. Apostles remain in the “upper room.” 
Towards evening two of the 120 disciples set out for 
home—where was that? What were they talking 
about ? Could be but one subject. Had just lost a 
dear friend-—were recounting all the scenes of last 
three days—trial—death—burial. Who joined them? 
Growing dark, did not recognise Jesus—perhaps had 
not had much personal knowledge of Him. What 
made them specially sad? (a) His sufferings. Had seen 
Him work great miracles—heard Him teach as a 
Prophet like no one else—but could not understand 
His sufferings and death. (b) His failure. What 
had they heped He would do to Israel ?- Deliver them 
from their enemies—restore their own kingdom. So 
had lost confidence in Him. Also vaguely remem- 
bered what He had said about rising the third day 
—that day had come, and He had not been seen. 

II. A Serious TALK. (Read 25—27.) How did 
Christ answer them? Went through the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies and types to teach about Himself. 
Had they ever heard them before? Yes, in syna- 
gogue every Sabbath day (Acts xiii. 27); but had 
not understood them. Ask for some of these—the 
Passover Lamb—the Brazen Serpent—the prophecies 
in Ps, xxii. and Isa. lili, What did they all teach ? 
That Christ, the expected Messiah, was to suffer and 
to die —that His Kingdom was a spiritual and not 
an earthly one. 

If]. A HAppy MEAL. (Read 28—35.) Now they 
reach Emmaus, what does Christ seem about to do? 
They cannot let Him depart—their hearts have been 
touched—He must stay with them. It is late—a 
meal is spread—will He not share it? So He came 
in with them. What happened? He blessed the 
bread, brake it, and gave it to them. When had a 
similar thing happened? At feeding of 5,000—at 
Last Supper four days before, of which they must 
have heard. At once their eyes are opened—they 
know Who it is. But where is He? He has van- 
ished. What do they say? Both had felt same 
emotions during the talk. Whatdid they do? They 
must go and tell their brethren—so where do they 
start at once? What do they hear at Jerusalem ? 

Lesson. Humility. This Jesus is our Saviour. 
We, like Him, must be lowly—sufferers for His sake 
—take up cross. Also must search the Scriptures to 
learn more of Him—before can enter into His glory. 

NOTE. 
13. Emmaus. Seven miles from Jerusalem. 


No. 50. Last Days. 
To read—St. Luke xxiv. 36—53. 
I. THE UprerR Room. (Read 36-—49.) 





Have now 


reached end of this Gospel—come to last days of 
Christ’s earthly life. 


St. Luke only tells us of two 
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days, viz., Resurrection and Ascension. Have read 
of one appearance to the two disciples—now read of 
another on evening of same day. Which Apostle 
was absent ? (St. John xx. 24.) How did He address 
them? Message of angels at His birth. Was peace 
(chap. ii. 14) same message now? How did Christ 
allay their fears? (a) By signs. What were they 
to look at? Those wounded hands and feet. Could 
they doubt their eyes? Also ate and drank with 
them. There could be no more doubt—they believed 
at last—were full of joy. (6) By words. Now 
Christ gives His parting commands. What are they 
to study 2 The same Scriptures telling of Him—but 
now at last they will understand them. What are 
they to preach? Repentance towards God and faith 
in Jesus Christ—then would forgiveness of sins be 
granted, (See Acts ti. 38.) Where were they to go ? 
Yo all nations—all over the world (see St. Mark xvi. 
What would 
they receive ? The Holy Ghost, as promised—to teach 
them (St. John xvi. 13), comfort them in Christ’s 
absence (St. John xiv. 16), fill them with love, joy, 
peace (Gal. v. 22). Where were they to stay till the 
Holy Ghost was given ? 

LESSON. (1) Presence of Christ brings peace. 
Angels announced it—diseiples felt it. Christ’s 
Do we need peace? By 


16), but must preach first to the Jews, 


presence still promised. 


nature at enmity with God. Christ made peace by 
His Cross. To all who believe in Him, and love Him, 
He brings peace. (2) Presence of Christ brings joy. 
Why did it to the Apostles ? So will all who love 
Him rejoice in sense of His presence. 

II. THE ASCENSION. (Read 50—53.) Forty days 
now passed. Christ seen several times. (See 1 Cor. 
xv. 5—7.) Time come for Him to be taken up. 
Where did He take the disciples? Bethany, where 
Lazarus been raised—where Christ spent week before 
Crucifixion—where Mary anointed Him, (St. John xii. 
3.) Now He and disciples stand on Mount of Olives. 
What did He do? 
plead for them—hands placed on heads—gives His 
last blessing. What did they do? 
to Jerusalem. What a contrast between this day 
and that of Resurrection—then all tears, sorrow, 
disappointment. Now—joy, worship, faith, because 
of Christ’s blessing. So they waited, prayed in 
Temple, blessed God—because at last believed in 


Hands stretched to Heaven— 


teturn as bidden 


Christ’s perpetual presence. 
Lesson. Lo! I am with you alway. 
NOTES, 
36. Stood in the midst. Supernaturally—the doors 
being closed. 
44. Law, Prophets, Psalms. The three divisions 
of the Old Testament. 


\ E have no church 
V clocks to compare 
with the intricate won- 
ders of the splendid 
masterpiece in Stras- 
burg Cathedral. This 
clock rises from the 
ground in several tiers 
or stages, almost to the 
roof of the aisle in which 
it is placed. A large 
globe at the base of it 
describes the motions of 
the sun, moon, and stars. 
A group of circles higher 
up describes different 
portions of time, one 
moving from north to 
south in the course of a 
year, and another revolv- 
ing once in a hundred 
years. Figures seated in 
chariots inscribed with 
the name of a day take exactly one day to pass in 
frout of the space in which they are enclosed for 
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CLOCKS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SOME NOTABLE VANES,” ETC. 


the rest of the week. The hours are struck by 
a skeleton with a bone on a bell. The first 
quarter past an hour is struck by a boy, the second 
by a youth, the third by a man, the fourth by 
an old man. In the busy and lively market- 
place outside are frogs for sale, skinned and stuck 
in rows on skewers daintily, and quantities of live 
fish, poultry, sucking pigs, rabbits, and hares, in 
troughs, cages, baskets, boxes, and pens innumer- 
able, and fruits and flowers in every attractive 
arrangement ; and groups of bronzed countrymen 
and countrywomen, in quaint costumes, are 
laughing and talking, buying and selling, but 
strangers turn from them, and return again and 
again to the cathedral, to sit down before the 
clock and wait patiently to see the skeleton strike 
the hour with its bone, the chariot of the day 
move invisibly on, and the many wheels or circles 
as imperceptibly in motion, with unabated 
curiosity. Our own clockmakers have always 
regarded it with admiration. Only a few weeks 
ago, an old clockmaker, upwards of eighty years 
of age,died in Neweastle-upon-Tyne, who had occu- 
pied the leisure of his long life in trying to finish 
a clock begun by his father that was to rival it. 
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UFFINGTON CHURCH, NEAR STAMFORD. 


This was also furnished with an orrery, and with 
figures to strike the hours and quarters. — It had 
also two sets of musical barrels, and several 
other mechanical devices, one of which was a 
ship in full sail. He worked out the neces- 
sary mathematical calculations when he was a 
young man, but left the work uncompleted in 
the end. 

We have, however, some masterpieces upon 
which we may, nevertheless, plume ourselves, 
Those who have heard Great Peter of York 
announce that midnight has come, are not likely 
to forget the deep and thrilling resonance 
that fills the air and booms over the silent city. 
This bell weighs twelve tons and a half, and cost 
£2,000. It was second to none in this kingdom 
till Big Ben was set up at Westminster to stand 
sentinellike over the mighty Thames. Great 
‘Tom o’ Lincoln is another bell of great reputation, 
It was recast In 1835, and on its return from 
the Whitechapel foundry it was welcomed home 
by a procession of clergy, gentry, and citizens, 
with banners flying and bands playing, at the 
south entrance to the city. It is six feet high, 
and nearly seven feet in diameter, and weighs 
five tons and eight ewt. Its tone is also of an 
extraordinary fulness, richness, and sweetness, 
especially when heard in the dead of the night. 
And in the north transept of Wells Cathedral 
there is a clock in which there is sufticient 
eccentric mechanism to enable a small figure of 
a man to step forward periodically and pro- 
claim the time. 

It must be allowed that church clocks in 


country towns are very considerable additions 
to the general convenience of the inhabitants, 
Some of them set up in the seventeenth century are 
furnished with curious devices, which have gradually 
got out of order, as in the case of the Church of St. 
Martin-le-Grand, York, which had the figure of a 
naval officer on the top of it in the act of taking 
a solar observation, who used to move and follow 
the course of the sun. Most of them are attached 
to the bells and chime the hours. Stamford, 
which we may almost look upon as a legacy from 
Queen Elizabeth’s Lord Burleigh, is rich in the 
matter of church clocks, and over all the Eliza- 
bethan houses with their bay windows, and 
dormers, and sunny gardens full of pear trees and 
bees, and over the wide river and low-lying mea- 
dows by the side of it, passes a wave of silvery 
sound every quarter of an hour that is delightful to 
hear. On Uftington church, in this same neigh- 
bourhood, the clock face has the semblance of a 
hatchment. This church has a somewhat remark- 
able appearance otherwise, also, on account of its 
long lengths of embattled parapets and low roofs, 
The tower is capped with a very lofty crocketed 
octagonal spire, with flying buttresses, and on 
the string-course of the third stage is fixed the 
dial in question. Further north, about seven 
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miles out of Newcastle, is the pleasant village of 
Ponteland. Situated beyond the influence of the 
smoke of the numerous works along the Tyne, it 
is very green and leafy, The chief hostelry is an 
addition to an old fortified tower, with archways, 
mullioned windows, and turrets, and is a fair 
specimen of ancient Border architecture. The 
vicarage house stands in well-wooded grounds, 
where there are the remains of another pele 
tower. The church is on a large scale, and has a 
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as the eleventh century, when they were treated 
as indispensable articles of furniture. The Abbey 
of Cluny was presented with a clock with similar 
contrivances to those of the catkedrals of Stras- 
burg and Lyons as early as 1340. In this 
ancient masterpiece numbers of small figures 
enacted scenes from Scripture, a carillon of little 
bells played tunes, a cock announced the hours, 
an angel opened a door and saluted the Virgin, 
and other fantastic creatures agitated their wings 


if f oA i 


CL 
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LUBECK CATHEDRAL CLOCK, — 


tower, like many others in this contested part of 
the country, that could atford protection to many 
refugees when occasion required it to do so. 
Within this valiant old tower is a clock, and on 
the face of a large dial, six feet across, it shows the 
time of day, like an admonition to all who care 
to look up to it. The greater number of small 
churches in rural districts. however, have to con- 
tent themselves with mural sundials. These are 
generally placed on the porch, and are often 
enriched with a motto setting forth the fleetness 
of time. In old times, it may be added, sun- 
dials were more in request than they are at the 
present day. We learn from an inquiry made in 
the reign of Louis LX. that they were sometimes 
placed in the highways in France in the thir- 
teenth century. 

Continental antiquaries also tell us that clocks 
were placed in the interiors of churches as early 


1067 


and moved their eyes, and when the hour ceased 
sounding retreated into the clock again. These 
complicated clocks were much in vogue in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 
There is a curious, though Jess intricate, example 
of them in Lubeck Cathedral, placed in a curious 
position too, on the screen of the choir, which is 
one of the attractions of this picturesque old 
German town. 

We have given the name of Jacks to the figures 
with which clocks are supplemented. Our French 
neighbours have the same appellation for them— 
Jacques. The application of this term is gradually 
getting extended, for in Wylie’s description of 
St. Mary’s Church, Nottingham, we are told the 
old clock placed in the south transept in 1707 


was removed in 1807, and a new one put in 
the tower, which has quarterjacks, but no 
chimes, Ss. W. 
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BY EDWARD GARRETT, AUTHOR OF 


cost,” 
CHAPTER XVI.—‘“ A BIT OF THE TRUE CROSS.” 
ag) EXT 


went into her kitchen, she 


morning, When Margaret 





found Quinton Rendall. He 
turned towards her a face 
which bore evidence of a 
sleepless night. 

“T’m here to say good- 
bye.” he said. “I could 
not go off without a word 
to you. I only wish [’d seen more people like you 
a little earlier in my day.” 

“What is it?” asked Margaret, startled. “Oh, 
sir, troubles come to be conquered, not to conquer us.” 

“That’s for people like you,” he said savagely, 
“ Everything turns to their good, you know. But 
I’m of a different sort.” 

“Oh, sir,’ pleaded Margaret, “think better of it. 
Settle down to work, and work harder than ever : 
That is God’s way of pulling us through our troubles.” 

Quinton’s laugh jarred Margaret to the very soul. 
“It’s too late,” he said. “I’ve done something that 
will keep me from going on as usual—-even if I 
wanted. I'll tell you all about it, and then you'll 
he siek of me too. I’ve been gambling lately, Mar- 
It was my own money [I did it with—till 


y 


garet. 
last night—and then—I took Mr. Brunton’s,’ 

Margaret gave a gasp of dismay. 

“There you are!” he cried desperately. “TI told 
And I'm off.” He started forward, but her 
hand detained him. 

For at that moment there flashed on Margaret’s 
mind that story of womanly patience and devotion 


you sO, 


which she had read only the previous night. 

“Tt would not 
be right of me to let you go thus, now [T know how 
But I must 

That is what should come 
If this could be undone, you 
would like to try to do right again, wouldn’t you ?” 

“If!”"—he repeated. “Ah, if! But it can’t be 
set right, so there’s an end of that.” 

“How much is it?” asked Margaret steadily. 

“Eleven pounds nine shillings,” he answered, as if 
under compulsion to absolute frankness. 

“T’ve gotnearly sevenof my ownlying by up-stairs,” 
“You know master raised my wages, 
and last half-year mother said I was not to send any 
more home, she and Robert were doing so well, and 
I began to save on my own account.” 

“And do you think I’m going to hinder you? 
Have I sunk to be such a blackguard as that?” 
moaned Quinton. “ And, besides, that is not enough.” 

“T will borrow the rest,” she said bravely. “I 


“ No, you must not go!” she cried. 


you have sinned against your master. 
help you to set it right. 


after sin—not despair. 


said Margaret. 


STRANGER WITHIN 


ETC, 


THE GATES. 


“A RICH WOMAN,” “EQUAL TO THE OCCASION,” “AT ANY 


ETC. 


think I know somebody who will trust me with five 
pounds. I’ll undertake to see it repaid, you know — 
and you'll have to repay me.” 

“ You've got nice security!” commented Quinton, 
“ And [I shall feel a more degraded rogue than ever ; 
and if anybody else knew what I‘d done I think I'd 
hang myself at once. Nobody else would ever trust 
me again; but I really think you would!” 

“When you've gone on steadily for a long time, 
and have repaid me all,” said Margaret, “ I think you'll 
like to tell Mr. Brunton about it. He won’t mistrust 
you then. And the matter is between you two and 
God—it’s nobody’s business besides.” 

“'That’s good !” eried poor Quinton. 
like to make a clean breast of it. 
inanage to hit the right nail so straight, Margaret ?” 


“7 own I’d 


I wonder how you 


Instead of answering him, she asked 

“When does Mr. Brunton make up his accounts ?” 
“This evening,” said Quinton shamefacedly. 
“Well, I'll go up-stairs and get you my seven 


pounds directly,” she decided. ‘* You shall have the 


rest in good time.” 

“You must have a good character to be so sure of 
credit, Margaret,” said the young man 
“ But anybody would trust you with anything.” 

She went away, and returned in a few minutes 


wistfully. 


with her seven sovereigns, 

She had had a moment’s silent prayer in her bed- 
room, and had been guided to attach no conditions 
to her help until it was fairly given. 

“Now, you're to say what you’d like me todo next, 
and [ll do it,” said Quinton, as he took the money. 

“Well,” said Margaret, “ while you work to repay 
this money, you must give my ways a fair trial, and 
then I feel sure you won’t wish to give them up.” 

“My own ways haven’t come to much,” he 
sighed. 

“You are not to go to any music-hall or theatre, 
and you are to keep apart from all your old acquaint- 
“T think you might join some 
And you must 


ances,” said she. 
of the classes at the Institution. 
go to church regularly on Sunday morning ; and I 
should like you to read a chapter in the New Testa- 
ment every night before you go to bed—and to say 
the Lord’s Prayer—and—anything else you want to 
say. But don’t promise that only to please me.” 

“What will please you will be sure to be good for 
me, I dare swear,” said poor Quinton. 

“And if I ever have to keep you in mind about 
little things, you won’t feel angry with me, and think 
I am treating you like a child ?” pleaded Margaret. 

“How can I?” he asked. “ Why, a child is a 
king to me: a child isn’t a thief.” 

“Well,” admitted Margaret, “ you mustn't forget 
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that, but do not think only about it. Think rather 
of what, please God, you are to become !” 

That morning Margaret, in the strength of her 
good deed, worked with redoubled energy. Faint- 
ings of heart often come after a while, but that does 
not signify, since they are then too late to quench 
the divine ardour in which alone such divine ven- 
tures can be made. 

She had one or two household errands to do, 
and she said to Mrs. Brunton that she should like to 
be out a little longer, as she had a very particular 
message to leave with Miss Newton. Mrs. Brunton 
gave the permission, but with a want of cordiality, as 
Margaret remembered afterwards. 

To Margaret’s surprise, Miss Rhoda’s door was 
opened by a determined-looking woman in a dress 
something like a nurse’s uniform. Margaret asked, 
with some trepidation, if Miss Rhoda was at home, 
and the woman replied that she was, and invited 
Margaret to enter, leading her, however, not to the 
parlour, but to the studio. 

Miss Rhoda came in immediately, looking pale 
and worn, and the girl felt painfully that her faithful 
friend was absolutely absorbed in something quite 
apart from her and her interests. Margaret could 
hear a heavy foot pacing to and fro in one of the 
other rooms. That strange woman certainly had a 
heavy tread ! Who could she be ? 

“Miss Rhoda,” Margaret began hurriedly, “I 
want to ask if you will lend me five pounds at 
once? I will repay it by a pound a month.” 

“ Oh, poor Margaret!” cried Miss Rhoda. “Are you 
in trouble, too? The mother and Robert——” 

“It is not for them,” said Margaret eagerly. 
“Nor for myself. It is for nobody you know 
much about. Only it is for something I think ought 
to be done. I think it is a piece of God’s work. 
And it might be spoiled by being spoken about. 
I ask this from you as for myself: I make the 
debt my charge; though I shall be repaid—please 
God, I shall!” Margaret spoke with agitation. 

““My poor child !” said Miss Rhoda, “ you shall 
have the five pounds without one question. I know 
you will repay me; and may God see that you are 
repaid. He will, Margaret, He will! Trust Him, 
and never doubt. Good cannot end in evil, though 
it may have to go resisting it to the death! But, 
poor child, are you going into the great battle over 
some soul without counting the cost? And _ yet, 
perhaps, none of us would dare go into it if we knew 
all the cost beforehand. Oh, Margaret! do we 
think what it means to be called to be partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings? Can we realise what His suffer- 
2 The glory and the worship of two 
thousand years have raised a mist between us and 


ings were 


them. Think of the misunderstanding and calumny 
and shame that He went through! At His trial 
His most zealous friend was ashamed to own Him, 
and the people thought that a thief was better 
than He! They had praised Him for His miracles 
of healing and feeding, but when He wanted to 
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heal and feed their souls they called Him blas- 
phemer! And on the day He died His great saecri- 
fice looked like a common execution! Oh, Margaret! 
if we try to do a real piece of His great work, 
and bring one lost soul into the way He opened to 
the Father, we shall each bear a bit of His true 
cross!” And she folded the girl in her arms and 
kissed her—not a common caress with Miss Rhoda. 

So Quinton Rendall was saved this time. And 
he set about keeping all his promises to Margaret 
with a promptitude which augured well for his sin- 
cerity. 

It seemed strange how life should go on so quietly 
and evenly—as if no explosion had been imminent. 
But Margaret could not help thinking of Miss 
Rhoda’s wild, wan face, and as all her work was 
finished early on Saturday evening, and the child- 
ren had gone out to tea, and Mrs. Brunton was visit- 
ing Mrs. Drew, to hear Emily Thornton read a 
littie story of hers which had just been printed, Mar- 
garet ventured after her mistress, to ask if she was 
at liberty to go to Chureh Corner and see Miss 
Newton. 

“Come in, Margaret,” cried Mrs. Drew; “you 
ought to hear this story, too. It is about a woman 
who gave up everything to live and work in a leper 
hospital where her lover lay dying. Emily says it 
is founded on fact.” 

“T hope that’s true of every good story,” said 
Emily. “It’s not likely we can fancy more good 
into human nature than God Himself has _ put 
there.” 

“ Perhaps Miss Thornton will lend it to me for 
another time,” said Margaret; “for I want just now 
to go to see Miss Newton—if I may.” : 

“Oh, well——” said Mrs. Drew, and she and Mrs. 
Brunton exchanged meaning glances. 

“ Well, Margaret,” said Mrs. Brunton, “no doubt 
Miss Newton has always been very good to you— 
but, really———” She paused. “Do you know 
whether she has anybody staying with her ?” 

“ A strange woman, looking like a hospital nurse, 
opened the door to me the last time I went,” an- 
swered Margaret. 

“A strange woman! Oh!” Another pause. “You 
see, nobody knows much about Miss Newton. It 
seems a man is there as well as a woman. He was 
seen at one of the windows.” 

“Who saw him?” asked Emily Thornton. 

“One of the old bodies who lives next door but 
one to her; and she told Miss Bayes, who mentioned 
it to Louisa Rendall.” 

“She might have found something better to do 
than make mysteries about one who has been so 
kind to her,” said Margaret, roused. 

‘But that’s neither here nor there,” returned Mrs. 
Brunton, anxious to defend the gossip who had 
tickled her curiosity; “and she didn’t do much 
harm, for the Bayes ladies had their suspicions 
already. Louisa says that Miss Hilda told her they 
had always had reasons for thinking Miss Rhoda 
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had been married, so probably this man was her 
husband come back to her. I expect Mr. Bayes, 
being Miss Newton’s lawyer, has let out something 
at home.” 

“Very wrong in a professional man,” commented 
Emily. “I don’t believe it of him,” she added, 
“And I’ve heard Louisa say that Hilda Bayes told 
her Miss Thornton was a widow, whose husband lies 
So, has 
3oth these stories can’t 


in the grave where the flowers are laid. 
there been a resurrection? 
be true. And, if one be false, why not the other?” 

“At any rate,” 
for Margaret not to be so friendly with Miss Newton 
till we see how things go.” 

Margaret turned pale. “I know vou mean kindly, 
ma’am,” she said; “but I’ve seen Miss Rhoda nearly 
every day for six years, and I know what she is. If 
she’s in sorrow now, it ’s not my time to fail her. I 
asked your leave to go to her, ma’am, but now I 
[ couldn't sleep without a look at her 
I'll not say a word of what I’ve heard— 
I would not hurt her with it—but, if it ever comes 
to her ears, then she’ll know how [ felt about it. 
You know whether I’ve done my duty to my em- 
ployer, ma’am ; 
by my best friends.” 

“And I'll come with you,” cried Emily. ‘“ What. 
is the use of reading or writing about heroisms and 
tragedies if we are to turn away our heads when 


said Mrs. Brunton, “it is wisest 


must go, 
dear face. 


and you won’t want me to do less 


there is the least chance of seeing one in real 
life?” 

“Dear, dear!” sighed Mrs, Brunton, as the girls 
“ 


went out. I do believe Margaret was ready to give 
up her place on the spot.” 

“That’s the worst of good servants—they take 
said Mrs. Drew. 
lately that she thought Margaret must put herself 


airs,” “Louisa Rendall said to me 
forward with her brother Quinton: he praises her 
SO. 

Mrs. Drew sighed again. “T thought her staying 
so long with us would tempt Quinton to fall in love 
with her,” she said. ‘ But Mr, Brunton only said it 
would be a sign of grace in Quinton if he did, and 
surely Margaret would never think of him. Men 
never can see distinctions and differences !” 

The two girls sped on through the streets and 
down the narrow passage to Miss Rhoda’s house. 

“There is not much light there,” said Emily, “and 
one would think it was burning on the floor !” 

As they pushed open the swing door of the 
entrance hall, somebody rushed past them in the 
darkness. They ascended the stairs silently, and 
knocked at Miss Rhoda’s door—once—twice—thrice. 

“Is she generally so slow?” whispered Emily. 

“No, very quick,” said Margaret. 

Emily knocked .:; There was a dim lamp 
swinging on the stairease, and the two young 
women looked at each other in its pale light. 

“She cannot be at home,” said Emily. 

“Hark ! was that not a sound from within ? 


ain. 


” 


whis- 
pered Margaret. 
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“T thought it was only the wind,” said Emily; 


“but—oh, Margaret!—what is this streaming under 
the door?” 

CHAPTER XVIL—A LIFE OF SELF-RENOUNCING LOVE, 
MARGARET was never able to give a clear 
account of all that followed that awful discovery, 


very 


There was a nightmare of strange faces, the crash of 
a falling and the vision of Miss Rhoda, 
stretched on the floor of her own hall, with that 
bright red stream oozing from her death-white brow, 
and her candlestick lying beside her. A doctor was 
on the scene in a few minutes, as were also the 
police, who cleared the rooms peremptorily. Only 
themselves, the doctor, Margaret, and Emily were 
allowed to remain within. The sergeant proceeded 
to make notes of the slender information the girls 


door, 


could give. 

The lady had been accustomed to live alone, but 
a strange woman had been seen in her rooms lately. 
It was said a gentleman had been there too. 

“There’s a man’s hat in one of the rooms,” said 
a policeman, 

“Take care of that,” said the sergeant. 

“A man ran past us at the street-door as we 
same in,” said Emily. 

“Do you know of any friends or relations of this 
lady’s?” asked the sergeant. ‘‘ Somebody must be 
put in charge ; and, besides, those who know the most 
of the lady could best help us to a clue.” 

“T never heard of any relations,” said Margaret. 

“But Mr. Bayes, the lawyer, is Miss Newton’s 
confidential adviser,” put in the alert Emily. 

“The very thing!” said the sergeant, telling off 
one of his men to fetch him, But as the man went 
out, there was an altercation at the door, and he came 
back, accompanied by a woman carrying a big market 
Mar. 
admitted her in the morning. 

“T left Miss Newton and the gentleman quite 
safe about an hour ago,” she said, in a flurry. “I 


garet recognised the woman who had 


basket, 


did not want to leave her, though he’d been as mild 
Sut you can’t trust 
these eases. IT asked her, wasn’t she frightened to 
be left? And she said, ‘ No, net a whit.’” 

“Now, good woman,” said the sergeant, “tell us 


as milk sinee I’ve been here. 


exactly what you know. When did you come 
here?” 
“Last Tuesday morning, sir,” she said sulkily. 


“And are you the servant, or what are you?” 

“T’'m a nurse,” 
person trained to manage dipsomaniacs and delirium 
tremens.” And she named the establishment from 
which Miss Rhoda had hired her. 

“And who was to be in your charge here ?” asked 


she answered ; “at least, I am a 


the sergeant again. 
‘A gentleman,” she replied. 
“What was his name ?” 
* T never heard his name,” 

Newton called him Edgar. 


said the woman, “ Miss 
I never knew more.” 











“Were there any marks on his clothes—any 
initials—anything of that sort ?” 
* All his clothes were new,” she answered, “ Lor, 


they always are in these cases!” she added, as a sort 
of reflection on her questioner’s simplicity. 

* Never mind that. Is it likely that Miss Newton 
gave the name of the patient to your principals ?” 
“Not likely,” she 
“Miss Newton was known at our place. She'd 


The woman shook her head. 
said. 
done a deal for some of our patients. I reckon 
this was one of the cases we call ‘confidential.’ ” 

“Here is Mr. Bayes !” Emily Thornton, 
with a true woman's genuine relief at the appear- 


cried 


ance of a man in whom she has learned to trust. 
The old lawyer had come in haste. He 
evidently deeply stirred, 


Was 
His first thoughts were for 


Miss Rhoda herself. Margaret was to stay with 
her, of course, but Margaret was not a trained 


nurses from 
Their skill 


and strength would supplement poor Margaret’s love 


surgical nurse. Let two of the best 


the neighbouring hospital be sent for. 
and devotion. As for charges, however heavy, he 
would make himself responsible for all. 

Not 


being successfully carried out, 


till these directions were in a fair way of 
would Mr. Bayes 
settle down to confer with the police. He could give 
He knew Miss 
Rhoda had long taken a deep interest in a miserable 


exactly the information they wanted. 


soul, called Edgar Lane, an old family friend of hers. 
After awild and destructive youth, events had occurred 
which had steadied him for years, but lately he had 
“broken out “again, and Miss Newton had tried one 
plan after another to rescue the unhappy man from 
the vice that held dominion over him. And while 
Margaret was turning over in her stunned brain 
how this name of “ Edgar Lane ” seemed so familiar 
to her, the police whispered together and announced 
this 
man who had been lately charged with vagraney and 


that they saw the whole thing now: was the 
attempted suicide, and had been set at liberty at the 
intercession of a lady, who had promised to keep him 
under supervision. 
Newton. the very policemen said, 
knowing their man and pitying him, “we shall find 
him to-morrow in some of his aecustomed haunts, 


That lady must have been Miss 


* Poor Lane !” 


either unconscious of what has happened, or quite 
unable to separate the reality from the ‘ horrors.’ ” 

“ These are the puzzling kind o’ folk,” said the old 
sergeant. “Why, I’ve known a man go home drunk, 
and batter his little girl to death with a boot-jack, 
while his pockets were full of toys he ‘d bought 
sober! What are you to do 
drink Av’ if 


conmon low publican, who 


for her when he was 
with It’s the 
thought bad to be a 
can often keep 
too much liquor on board, isn’t it worse to be those 


such? does it. it’s 


the poor wretches from getting 
that has all their money a-making in the drink 


trade, only with a many doors kep’ close atween 
them and the misery that breeds their gold, so that 


they dent know which o° their sovereigns has got 
blood on it? 


Why, sir, if we told all we know, every 
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I've 
scarcely known one violent death—by accident or 


newspaper would read like a temperance tract. 


otherwise—that hasn't had somebody's drunkenness 
at the bottom of it. 
the guilty.” 

Of course, news of the tragie occurrence in Chureh 


The innocent often suffer for 


Corner had spread through Swinton parish. Cus- 
tomers had brought word of it to Mr. Brunton’s shop, 
and he and Mr. Drew and young Rendall came up 
full of alarmed inquiries after Miss Thornton and 
Mrs. Mrs. 
huddled together, with feelings mingled of horrified 
regret and remorse, and of dolefully triumphant 
conviction that they were right in deciding that it 
was wisest not to be “mixed up” with mystery. 
And by the side of the 
scious lady, thanking God that she had come to 


Margaret, while srunton and Drew 


Margaret sat uncon- 


Chureh Corner when she did; for the doctor had 
said to her, “ A few minutes later and we should 
have been too late.” 

When the hospital nurses arrived and assumed 
their charge, Mr. Bayes thought he might depart for 
the night. Though Quinton Kendall still lingered 
in the shadows of Church Place, he did not come 
forward when Emily came out with the lawyer. 

“Will she be back to- 
morrow ?” said the old gentleman, turning to look at 
the house. “A great mystery to me is a life like 
Rhoda Newton's. 
to have had a chance of happiness, except that she 


alive when we come 


Here is a woman who seems never 


had such a store of brightness in herself that she 


could manufacture it out of nothing. I wonder 
have come to any right con- 
The saddest 
lives seem so often to make the gladdest faces !” 
“But Miss Rhoda has looked quite tragic lately,” 
said Emily. 
“Aye, that’s true,” answered Mr. Bayes; ‘ yet, 


sumetimes whether we 


ception of what happiness really is. 


mark me, if she gets over this, she will be only 
brighter and sweeter than ever.” 

“ T only wish we all knew all about Miss Rhoda,” 
said Emily in her subdued voice, “* that we might see 
how she has grown to be what she is, and might 
better know how to follow her.” 

“ And there’s no reason why you shouldn't know !” 
cried the old lawyer, stopping short on the pavement 
in her life 
except such as must be in theirs who obey their 
Master, and don’t let their left hand know what 
their right hand does. She was a good daughter in her 


in his enthusiasm. ‘“ There’s uo secret 


father’s widowed house, and a pure and stately home 
was that old Scotch watchmaker’s, full of an honour as 
And the 
daughter had her beautiful artistic gift, and the 


sensitive as dwells in the proudest castle. 


father, wiser than many, let her cultivate it to the 
full. 
deal about the 


And there was a young man who came a great 
one of two brothers, wards 
And this young man, Edwin 


house 

of an unele of Rhoda’s. 

Lane——_” 
“What 
* No, no, I’m making no mistake 


Edgar Lane!” corrected Emily. 
—yet that is where 
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all the mistake lay—not Edgar Lane—Edwin Lane 
and Rhoda Newton loved each other. Some young 
people are romantic in silence, and he waited to 
be worthy of her Then 
suddenly his visits ceased, and the place that had 
Miss Rhoda told 
me the story quite as briefly as I am telling it to 
you, but I could see in her face that there had been 
more poetry between its lines than ever gets into 


father’s approbation. 


known him knew him no more. 


any verse.” 

“ Of course,” said Emily decidedly. 

“She said that her father made no sign of noticing 
young Lane’s absence, and as he did not appear to 
heed one or two remarks she made, she had nothing 
to do but to endure. She said she thought she 
should know some day, and she felt sure that she 
would find Edwin needed no forgiveness.” 

And Emily reflected how little faith had been re- 
ceived by this woman who had shown so much} 
And yet—Margaret had been loyal. 

“For seven years the father and daughter lived 
quietly together, and then the father died. He left 
very little property, but it had been arranged between 
him and his brother, the former guardian of the 
Lanes, that Miss Rheda should take up her abode 
with the latter, who was a bachelor living in the 
remote Highlands, and should succeed to his little 
fortune. 
sealed envelope addressed to herself. 


Among her father’s papers she found a 
It contained 
two or three papers, the first a letter from her father. 
He told her that years ago a neighbour of his had 
come to him asking him whether he knew that the 
young man who was presumably his daughter’s 
suitor, was a secret drunkard of the very worst type. 
Old Mr. Newton had been terribly staggered at this, 
and had written to his brother about it, and re- 
ceived from him the laconie answer that he knew 
little of Edwin Lane, but from what he knew of the 
The old 
watchmaker had thereupon written to Edwin Lane, 
peremptorily forbidding him the house, and adding 
that as he must be well aware of his reasons for so 


family, it was almost sure to be true. 


doing, they need not go into so painful a subject. 
He owned that he had been puzzled and distressed 
to find that Edwin Lane shortly afterwards left the 
office where he had been employed, and vanished 
from the knowledge of all his former acquaintances. 
Then there was a postscript to the epistle, written 
at a different date, in which he bade his daughter 
read the other letter which he enclosed, and begged 
her, after she had done so, to try and forgive him 
—to think on what apparently good grounds he had 
acted ; for how could he have imagined his neighbour 
had made a mistake between the two brothers, Edwin 
and Edgar—and he even asked her, poor old man ! 
to reflect that, under the circumstances, what had 
And 
he said he could not bear to withhold a dying mes- 
sage altogether, and yet he had never felt able to 
And Miss Rhoda 


not been true might easily have become true ! 


give her what he now enclosed. 


said she remembered there had been a change in 
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him from the very date when he must have received 
that enclosed letter.” 

“ And that enclosed letter ?” asked Emily eagerly. 

—‘Was a letter addressed to Mr. Newton by 
Edwin Lane, as he lay dying in a lonely lodging in 
Swinton. There was no reproach in it. The 
poor lad had never dreamed of any calumny con- 
cerning himself. He could not 
Mr. Newton for shrinking from giving his daughter 
to one who was a drunkard’s son, and whose only 


said he blame 


brother, Edgar, had already fallen a prey to the 
But he had not felt to remain 
among the familiar scenes when the Newtons’ house 
was closed to him, and it had oceurred to him that 
it might be wisest for him to live among utter 


same vice, able 


strangers, Who would be able to regard him without 
prejudice. So he had gone to London. And the 
work there had been harder, or the air did not suit 
him; anyhow, he was dying now, and he could not 
bear to go away without a word to his old friends, 
He had thought Miss Rhoda cared for him; but 
he hoped she had not cared for him very much. 
And would her father give her his love—his dying 
love—and tell her he had never forgotten her, and 
that he should be soon safe where no disgrace could 
him? And then little 
advertisement slip from a London paper, announcing 
the death of Edwin Lane, aged 28, on the 
day that his letter was dated, so that he had had 


overtake there was a 


very 


no time to get any answer from old Mr. Newton, 
and had gone away in the utter silence.” 
“Oh, poor Miss Rhoda!” wailed Emily. “Oh, Mr. 
Bayes, what did she do? How did she bear it?” 
“She said to me, ‘I bore it beeause I had to 
bear it ;’ and she smiled, Miss Thornton, with that 
awful smile she has sometimes, which goes through 


one. But she told me she had never in all her life 
been so miserable as during the years she lived 
in her unecle’s home. She had more money and 


leisure than she had ever known before. Her uncle 
was kind to her, and there was a show of religion in 
his house, but one never felt sure of either the kindli- 
ness or the religion; they did not seem like things 
alive and growing, but like something stuck into a 
sandy soil, that would come up in one’s hand, if one 
really laid hold of them. Then her uncle died 
* And then she was rich,” said Emily. 
“Then she found that all his property was derived 
from the rental of taverns in a Scotch 
town drinking habits curse 
of the surrounding country. It 
with this property of his that he, himself so sober and 





certain 
whose make it the 


Was in connection 


respectable, had made acquaintance with the poor 
protligate father of the Lanes, who had accepted for 
his orphan boys the charitable care of the man 
who had built up his own fortune by the means which 
had ruined theirs, Her uncle had employed Edgar 
Lane to collect the rents and oversee the accounts 
of this perilous property of his, and it was thus that 
the unhappy lad had first entered on his father’s 
downward course,” 











“his is really too awful!” cried Emily. 

“ Nothing is too awful for reality,” said Mr. Bayes, 
as nobody knows better than we lawyers. Well, 
Miss Rhoda never liked to speak much about that 
time. She said she thought she was going mad. 


“ 


She was sure that nothing saved her but her dismissal 
of all the servants, and her staying alone in the 
house, doing all the house-work herself. She never 
tried to explain it. ‘Only at the beginning of that 
month,’ she said, ‘1 was like a wild animal caught in 
a net, and at its end I was calm and sane, and saw 
clearly what [ ought to do.” 

“And what was that ?” asked Emily. 

“She had the taverns pulled down, and she 
sold the ground whereon they had stood, with the 
one condition that no drinking-house should ever be 
permitted thereon. Of this poor remnant of her 
fortune, she herself has never touched a penny. She 
sought out Edgar Lane, and told him all the story, 
which so impressed him, that he submitted for years 
to a wise restraint, from which he only broke away 
less than two years ago. She came straight up to 
Swinton. In all the world she said she felt as if 
only that grave—Edwin Lane’s grave—really belonged 
to her, and so long as she was not specially wanted any- 
where else, she thought it was the best place for her 
to stay. All her money went on good works. She 
has worked for her own bread, and has persistently 
done her own house-work. ‘That was my friend in 
need,’ she said, ‘and why shall I pay somebody to do 
for me what I am the better for doing for myself, 
while others would really profit by their service ?’ 
It was she who enabled dear old Mrs. Foster to keep 
and train her servant-girls, She has done hundreds 
of things like that—the sort of thing nobody else 
would think of.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bayes,” said Emily, “why is the evil 
in the world so manifest, and the good so hidden ?” 

“Why do pebbles lie on the earth, while iron and 
gold are hidden in mines?” he asked in reply. “ But 
you may tell all I have told you to anybody you like. 
Only, ‘ blessed are those who have not seen and yet 
have believed,’ just because it is only those who ever 
will see. Faith seems to me to be the cup that we 
hold up either to God or man, and knowledge is 
what is poured in, according to the dimensions of the 
cup.” 

“T shan’t tell anybody,” decided Emily, 
Margaret. Trust alone deserves to win confidence. 
But maybe I'll put it into a story!” 


‘ 


‘ except 


CHAPTER XVIIL—-SUNSET AFTER STORM. 
Miss RuopA did not die. By-and-by she stretched 
forth her wasted hand and murmured— 

“Where is Edgar Lane? Take care of him.” 

And Margaret thanked God that she could answer, 
“Dearest lady, he is safe: do not fear for him.” 

For the police had found him as they expected, so 
oblivious of all, that when his senses returned, he 
heard it as a tale that is told. Bitter was his out- 
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burst then! “He had been the curse of her life—and 
now he had almost caused her death!” Poor wreck ! 

“ Do you think it might do her good to be told that 
I’ll go straight into an asylum and never come out 
again?” said the poor sinner. “I won't do any more 
harm, though I have to be shut up between four 
walls for the rest of my days. It’s no use saving 
me, you know, but after she has tried so hard to do 
it, it would be too bad to let all her suffering go for 
nothing.” 

So the unhappy man was placed in restraint 
more stringent, yet, in a way, more merciful than 
what he had known before, just because now it 
was to be restraint to the end. The last convulsive 
effort of self-control was to make an absolute 
self-surrender. The night after Miss Rhoda heard 
this news, she wept a few quiet tears on her 
pillow. It was the failure of her last personal 
hope. She had longed that out of the sacrifice 
of her love, and the struggle of her life, there might 
arise the trophy of a rescued character. And now 
there was only a forlorn man, thanking God that 
others could employ main force to save him from his 
sin! Was it for this she had suffered so? And 
then she said to herself that she had not yet “ resisted 
unto the death,”—that it is given to very few indeed 
to partake so far of the cup of Christ. Next she 
thought how terrible it must be for Edgar Lane to 
remember all the misery his life had made. They 
had told her he was glad to go into restraint 
—was not this his way of praying, “Lead me not 
into temptation?” She must do something to com- 
fort him. The very first hour she sat up she wrote 
him a kind note. And the very first day they let 
her drive out, she went to see him in his retreat— 
a sweet paradise shut behind grim gates, and ever 
under the surveillance of watchful eyes 

““T will come again,” she said. “ Be patient and 
cheerful, Edgar. God takes all our wills from all of 
us, but He gives them back when He has made them 
one with His. If yours has to be kept from you till 
you get to the other side, who shall say how strong 
it may be when it is restored? And now, Edgar, 
won't you gather some flowers for me to take back 
for your brother’s grave? Every week I want you 
to seml me some flowers for that grave.” 

“That shows how she forgives me,” he said, 
with streaming eyes. “She wants to make me feel 
she forgives me for him as well as for herself.” 

All that was generally known of the matter in 
Swinton was that, during the absence of his keeper, 
Miss Rhoda had been injured by an “insane ” gentle- 
man to whom she had given shelter. There was a 
little bewildered gossip, of course. But Mrs. Bayes 
and Hilda, whose criticisms had probably drawn 
down some stringent exhortations from the old 
lawyer, were observed to be most punctilious in their 
calls of ceremonious inquiry at Church Place. As 
for Margaret Ede, she did not again leave her old 
friend. Mrs. Brunton said, penitently, that she 
could not grudge Margaret’s devotion, and must be 
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‘“‘He wanted to tell her a story.”—p. 746. 


thankful for the domestic mercies she had so long en- 
joyed. She got a very respectable girl in Margaret’s 
place. But years afterwards she frankly acknow- 
ledged, “J never had another Margaret Ede, and I 
bless the influence her ways had on my children— 
and on myself too.” 

Quinton Rendall looked wistfully into Margaret’s 
face, when he got a chance of speaking with her, 
after the tragedy. 

“See what comes of trying to rescue sinners,” he 
said wofully. “You'd better give me up, Margaret !” 

“No,” said Margaret briefly. 

“You only get talked against while you do it,” he 


went on. He knew that Louisa had already a bitter 
sneer for his friend, in her too groundless fear lest “a 
common servant” should beeome her sister-in-law. 

“Well, one doesn’t do right to get praise,” ob- 
served Margaret. 

“And you may get killed at last, it seems,” 
Quinton added. 

“One must die some time,” said Margaret. 

“You're a brick,” was Quinton’s decision. “ And 
now you're not in the house with me, and ean't tell 
what I do, do you believe that I keep my promises?” 

“Of course I do,” said Margaret steadily. “ You 
don’t look as if you didn’t,” she added. 
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There was no doubt that the lad had improved. In 
ihe awful agony of that night of shame and terror, 
nis wild passion for Emily Thornton had been torn up 
by the roots. Already it seemed to him like a dream 
of the night—something which might have been very 
beautiful, but which had never had a vestige of reality 
about it. 
repaid Margaret, first the money she had borrowed 
for him from Miss Rhoda, and then the money she 
had lent him herself. 
put those five sovereigns into Miss Rhoda's hand. 

“Then it was a good investment, Margaret?” 
asked the lady, raising her head from her pillow. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Margaret simply. And _ she 


And weeks and months passed by, and he 


Margaret was very glad to 


and Miss Rhoda looked at each other and smiled. 
When Quinton Rendall came to Margaret to pay 
the last moiety of his debt he told her that he had 
made up his mind to go abroad. He thought he 
would get on better in one of the colonies. He did 
not look at her as he said this. In truth, poor 
Quinton, having once felt the torture of unrequited 
love, had reason to fear he was in peril of another 
attack. He felt quite sure of it, by the pang he ex- 
perienced when Margaret cheerily replied that she 
thought he was quite right, and that as he had made 
up his mind she supposed he would be off very soon. 
“O yes, very soon indeed,” he answered drily. “And 
the sooner the better for you, Master Quinton,” he 
said to himself disconsolately, as he went away. 
“It’s a horrid sell! I believe it’s Louisa’s way of 
talking that has put this stuff into my head. And 
in her own way Margaret Ede is every bit as much 
above me as Miss Thornton was in hers. What a 
good cheek it would take to ask a woman to marry 
you after she’d redeemed you from a thief’s prison! 
And I’ve made up my mind to tell old Brunton all 
about it before I leave; and I'll give Louisa a “hint 
too, on the quiet, else she'll spread about that I had 
to go to keep Margaret from marrying me against 
my will! Like she says that Mr. Graham is marry- 
ing Miss Thornton out of spite over his refusal by 
Miss Bayes! 
Miss Bayes. 


Don't believe he ever proposed to 
’Tisn't likely, with Emily in sight ; 
though perhaps most people fall in love, more or 
less, before they see the one they really marry. 
Perhaps it’s a kind of practice some of us need. 
Now I wonder if a girl would rather you’d made a 
fool of yourself over somebody too good for you, or 
somebody not good enough? 
nature! Well, I’ve just got to keep on pegging 
away, and we’ll see where I'll come out at last!” 
And so Quinton Rendall went out into the world 
—an honest man. 
of character—never a strong rock of wisdom and 
But, henceforth, he will be on the 
right side in life’s battle between good and evil. In 
all sorts of out-of-the-way corners of existence, his 


Queer thing is human 


He would never be a saintly type 


steadfastness. 


kindly head will give its honest shake over wrong, and 
his ready tongue will pass its shrewd sentence on 
He will be the 
ready helper of every sick man, or weary woman, or 


sham, and record its faith in reality. 


He will do 
what he can for them till better help comes along. 


weeping child, who comes in his way. 


And every now and then a rough voice will cry out 
that there’s a deal more in Quinton Rendall than 
some folks may think. For when he comes across wild 
remorse or despair, he will tell his own story, and let 
those see what he might have been, who know what 
he now is; “though I’m sure I’m not much yet,” 
he says. He will tell that story, also, to those who 
are tempted to shrink back hopelessly from some 
sinner, fearing that there can be no soundness left 
where the plague-spot of crime is darkening. “Some 
of these never like me so well afterwards,” he says, 
“but most of them seem to like me better, That's 
Truth is truth.” 


After about a year of courtship, Walter Graham 


neither here or there. 


and Emily Thornton were married in old St. Peter's 
Chureh ; and as the bride and bridegroom came out 
of church, Mr. Graham led Emily aside from the 
path to the nameless grave near the porch, and she 
bent down and left her bride’s bouquet upon it. 

“Do you remember when you and I first saw 
2?” asked Walter. 


she answered. 


each other 

“West” ‘You were standing here 
when I came up to receive the Bisset Bequest. 
Ah, you did not take any heed of me then !” 


Ac 


“God forgive me, darling!” said Walter fervently ; 
and he thought, “So I suppose the angels move 
among us always, and we do not see them till our 
eyes are opened.” 

For a wedding gift to Emily, Margaret brought 
a little bust sent up by 
child. 


Robert says he modelled it from our blacksmith’s 


Robert—a_ curly-headed 


youngest,” observed grave, practical Margaret, “ but 
he thinks it is bonnie enough to pass for a Cupid.” 
And it came to pass that the little bust was the 
Robert Having 
earnestly done his best, he thus made his own 


“ 


turning-point of Ede’s_ career. 
chance,” and was fit to avail himself of its develop- 
ment. A great artist, on a visit to Walter Graham 
and his wife, noticed the image, and asked about 
it. He offered opportunities to Robert, if he could 
come to town. Robert hesitated. He now knew 
the worth of independence, and how life’s best lies 
therein, and he feared the risk. Even Mrs. Graham 
shrank from advising him. 

“You all think of the successes,” she said; “I can't 
help remembering the failures! He won't be a 
failure, you say. I think not, but what if he proved 
that sort of success which is the worst failure of all? 
I don’t like to see God’s gifts set to slaves’ service. 
I would rather leave a genius to build sound houses, 
than set him to make permanent copies of what 
ought to be swiftly forgotten. 

It would 
be a blessed thing for Robert to be free to do the 
work he loved, if that freedom need not involve 
his being goaded into making it a thing he would 
hate. 


Margaret thought out matters quietly. 


But he would not have to enslave his gift, if 
he was content to live, as a sculptor, almost as simply 
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as he did as a workman. 
do this ? 
his life had hitherto lacked of good. 
goods,” said Margaret to herself with a smile. For 
she had a quiet wit which she kept mostly for her 
Yes, she thought it ought to 


And why should he not 
Let him seek to rise only to what he felt 
“ Good is not 


own consumption. 
be managed, and if so, then it must be. 

There was a conference with Miss Rhoda, who had 
fultilled Mr. Bayes’s prophecy, and had a mind brighter 
and a face sweeter than ever, but who would remain 
a frail invalid, still able to carry on her beloved paint- 
ing, yet often unable to leave her couch, and seldom 
venturing to wander from home, except to visit the 
quiet retreat where Edgar Lane’s soul was free, 
because his errant will and diseased frame were re- 
strained and imprisoned. 

The conference ended in a pretty house being 
taken in a neighbourhood which would suit Robert’s 
work in London. He and his mother were to come 
And Miss Rhoda was to occupy the 
second floor, which had one window facing the dawn, 


up together. 


and another looking towards the sunset. 

It was a trial to Miss Rhoda to leave Swinton, 
and her grave, but, as she said, she must not let 
the death her lover had now slain for ever hinder her 
from helping forward the life of those who were still 
preparing for that great conflict. Mrs. Ede was to 
be her special attendant. The Edes themselves would 
occupy the parlours and attics, Robert working in 
an outhouse which could be adapted to his require- 
ments. There remained the first 
Margaret’s savings in service, laid out with her good 
sense, furnished very prettily, and which they found 
they would have no difficulty in letting off profitably. 
“to look after” the 


floor, which 


And Margaret, of course, was 
house and all who were in it. 

Lam the stranger within your gates, now, Mar- 
garet,” said Miss Rhoda, a little wistfully, on the first 
evening after she came there, when Margaret had 


“ 


stolen up-stairs to her room to rest awhile. 

“Do you know, ma’am, what mother said this 
morning?” asked Margaret. “ She said,‘ Miss Rhoda’s 
room will be the heart o’ the house.’ ” 

And then came quiet months and years. Gifted 
men visited that homely outhouse, and felt rebuked 
for their own restless striving after wealth and fame. 
Wealthy and well-placed people stayed awhile in 
the pretty lodgings, and carried away a vision of 
unmercenary service and kindliness. Some sad 
folks were comforted ; some bewildered ones seemed 
to gather strength and insight in the clear atmo- 
sphere of Margaret's daily iife. And there was shelter 
there for any found lonely at those critical times of 
life—of going away, or of coming a stranger, which 
are so hard to bear and sometimes so dangerous. 

In those days Margaret often said, with her grave 
Rhoda 
Newton and Mrs. Graham often wondered if there 
was to be anything more—what was to be God’s 


smnile, that “ she had come into her fortune.” 


will concerning the woman’s heart in His daughter 
Margaret Ede. 
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THE END.—HER OWN GATES, 

ONE day—years after—when the first floor happened 
to be ready for a tenant, a stranger knocked at the 
door, and said he wished to look at the apartments. 
He was a tall, fine-looking man, with the free air of a 
genial nature accustomed to command. He seemed 
delighted with everything he saw, gave his name as 
Mr. Kenneth Fraser, from Tasmania, offered references 
to bankers and lawyers, and asked to be allowed to 
enter into residence at once. 

“ The strange thing about him is,” said Margaret, 
“that I feel as if I had seen him before.” 

Mr. Fraser made himself quite happy. He did 
not seem to have any friends in London, and 
said he had come to the Old Country for a_holi- 
day. He was still only in early middle age, and 
was one of those who give promise of retaining 
youthfulness of nature into very advanced life. He 
spent whole mornings in Robert’s studio, He was 
introduced to Miss Rhoda, and had grand discus- 
sions with her on every subject under the sun, in 
which there was wonderful agreement of opinion, 
He said he could not remember his own mother, and 
he devoted himself with quite filial attention to good 
Mrs. Ede. Perhaps if she, and Robert, and Miss 
Rhoda, had all compared notes, they would have 
found that Margaret was the engrossing subject of 
his conversation with all three! 

As for Margaret, she strove for a long while to 
think that a peculiar attraction which the stranger 
had for her was due to the haunting sense of having 
seen him before. Such women as Margaret do 
not easily surrender their freedom of fancy and of 
heart. But she had to yield at last. A perplexing 
memory alone does not make us wonder how we 
shall manage to live when he who stirs it shall be 
gone away! 

At last, when his “ holiday” was wearing to its 
there came an evening when he followed 
Margaret into the garden, where she had chosen to 
sit at work, in the warm midsummer air. He said he 
wanted to tell her a story. 

She looked up and smiled, and said, “ Very well,” 
and then bowed her head over her sewing. She 
was sitting under a gnarly old apple-tree. Mr. 
Fraser stood beside her, and his head was high among 


end, 


the blossomy branches of the little tree, so that his 
slightest motion sent the petals flying down over 
Margaret’s dark-grey dress, 

He told her of a young lad whose boyhood had had 
feelings and ideas with which most around him had 
shown little sympathy. He told her of his going 
away from home, only the sadder because there was 
so little home to leave. He told her of his dreary 
journey through che length of the land, and how he 
had had for a travelling companion a young girl who 
was starting in life like himself, whose sweet face 
attracted him, and whose gentle self-control and help- 
ful ways had seemed to him the fulfilment of his 
ideal. And just as they parted, he had learned by 
chance that her name was—Marearet Ede. 














“So that was you ! 
upon her knee. “I wonder I did not recognise you ! 


* she cried, dropping her work 


I always remembered you. Miss Rhoda and I often 
spoke of you.” 

“ Listen,” said he; “I have not finished yet. I went 
away to the far land and lived among strange faces 
and strange places, and worked hard and was fortunate 
and prosperous. But I was still alone. Whenever 
I thought of making a home for myself, a 
vision of your face would rise before me, and I felt 
that if I took any other woman to be my wife, I 
should have to tell her that there was one somewhere 
in the world whom I should have preferred before 
her, only that she was swallowed up and lost to 
knowledge among the millions of the far-off city. 
And once or twice it seemed to me almost as if a 
voice whispered in my ear, ‘ Wait.’ 

“And then, Margaret, I chanced to meet a man 
named Quinton Rendall. We were thrown together 
as the only fellow-helpers by a very sad and soli- 
tary sick-bed, where we had to do what we could to 
soothe remorse and inspire hope. And in the hours 
of dreary night the young man Rendall told me the 
story of his life, and how a woman’s faith and courage 
had saved him. And when I asked him for that 
woman's name, he told me-—Margaret Ede ! 
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“And so, Margaret, I learned where to find you; 
and I made up my mind to come home at once. I 
have come to fetch you. Will you come?” 

* * * * * * 

And Margaret is now the mistress of a great 
colonial homestead, where her faculty for “ getting 
things out of oneself” has abundant scope, and 
where her husband declares that she lives and rules 
like the woman in the last chapter of the Proverbs. 
There are children in the house now, who are never 
weary of hearing of the unseen name-parents who are 
the genuine fairy godfathers and godmothers of their 
nursery. And Quinton comes there, a constant and 
beloved guest. There are many servants, who seldom 
leave without bearing with them some touch of the 
dutiful influence which pervades the Great Farm. 
There are visitors, too—travellers searching for health 
—young colonists coming to seek a future—and 
sometimes to forget a past. And ail remember their 
stay under the Frasers’ roof as a bright spot in life. 
And surely if one had a world full of people like those 
one finds there, the Kingdom of God for which we 
pray would be set up at once, and all the earth would 
be one great home, so that there would be no more 
“strangers within the gates.” 

THE END. 


A HANDFUL OF WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


BY A VISITOR. 


%1 was a cold, foggy afternoon, when I set 
CE out to pay a long-projected visit to Baroda 
‘> House. Various circumstances had con- 
spired to prevent my doing so at an earlier 
date, though the interest I felt in the build- 
ing and its inmates was by no means incon- 
siderable. Not that I had as yet made personal 
acquaintance with either one or the other, but 
somehow, of late, whenever I had occasion to turn 
to the local directory, my attention invariably 
wandered to the page on which I had some time 
ago noticed the entry, “ Baroda House, Home 
for Waifs and Strays.” There was something 
peculiarly pathetic in such a title, and one 
naturally jonged to learn something more of the 
small scraps of humanity who, under this strange 
Imt appropriate designation, had at last found a 
common home. 

Zaroda House is situated on an eminence over- 
looking Camberwell Cemetery on the one hand, 
and the rapidly growing neighbourhood of East 
Dulwich on the other, and lies about midway 
between Lordship Lane and Honor Oak, on what 
is known as the Overhill Road. 

One of the little inmates promptly opened the 
door in response to my summons, and _ politely 
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ushered me into the matron’s sitting-room, where, 
a few seconds later, I explained to that lady the 
object of my visit. I soon learnt, in reply to my 
inquiries, that the existence of the Home was due 
to the beneficent efforts of the Church of England 
Society for Providing Homes for Waifs and Strays, 
and that some fifteen or sixteen similar institu- 
tions had been established in other parts of 
London and the provinces by the same means. 
About three-fourths of these are for girls, though 
four at least have been already opened for boys, 
and the Society is only waiting for the neces- 
sary funds to extend its operations in this 
direction. 

It has been computed that in London alone 
there are at least 20,000 children who may be fitly 
designated Waifs and Strays, and who are either 
utterly destitute, or find with difficulty, and in the 
midst of innumerable hardships, the bare means 
of subsistence. I was therefore curious to know 
to what extent the Society’s operations had been 
able, so far, to meet the necessities of the case. 
Of course I could not expect to find that more 
than the veriest fringe of the evil had as yet been 
touched, and T found on inquiry that this was the 
case. The total number of children provided for 
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in the various Homes does not at present much 
exceed three hundred and twenty. Eighty others 
have been placed in atftiliated institutions, and 
about one hundred and fifty have been “ boarded 
out” in respectable families. The latter batch con- 
sists of the little ones—that is, babies and children 
under seven years of age. These are placed under 
the care of steady, industrious people, who are 
generally willing to take them for three or four 
shillings a week, or even less when their small 
charge is old enough to be of a little use in the 








built for the purposes of a Home, and lacked, 
therefore, to some extent, the advantages accru- 
ing from a building specially designed. It ap- 
peared, however, to meet the wants of such an 
institution very fairly well, and to furnish every 
necessary convenience. The rooms were large 
and airy, and well lighted by windows, through 
which, in almost every case, an extensive and by 
no means unpleasant view of the surrounding 
neighbourhood could be obtained. The walls 
were bright with pictures, gathered chiefly from 
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cottage. In every case they are superintended by a 
lady resident in the neighbourhood, and who looks 
carefully after the welfare of her young protégée. 
In addition to these, the Society’s Committee 
have provided for about one hundred and sixty 
children in other ways, making a total of about 
seven hundred and ten for whom homes have 
been found since the commencement of the So- 
ciety’s operations five years ago. 

The number of girls in Baroda House is at 
present about twenty-four, and they range from 
seven to about fourteen years of age. The larger 
number of these at the time of my visit were in 
attendance at the public elementary school, and 
I was unfortunate, therefore, in not being able to 
see more than three or four of their representa- 
tives, who were busily engaged in housework of 
various kinds. These had every appearance of 
being bright, intelligent girls, and answered 
pleasantly the few questions I addressed to them. 

Baroda House was not, I found, originally 


the Christmas numbers of the illustrated maga- 
zines, and with illuminated texts of an appro 
priate and varied character. Altogether there 
was a homeliness in the appearance of the 
rooms which was very pleasing. There were 
toys in abundance for both indoor and outdoor 
use, and they bore the appearance of having 
been frequently brought into requisition. 

Such delights were, however, reserved for 
special seasons. At other times there were 
duties to be performed, and the necessary work 
of the house to be done. There were floors to 
be scrubbed, meals to be cooked, washing to be 
done, boots to be cleaned, beds to be made, and 
all the multifarious work appertaining to the 
proper regulation of a large house and a numerous 
family. Each girl has her duties apportioned to 
her by the matron, who both gives instruction as 
to the manner in which each thing should be 
done, and sees that it is properly and carefully 
performed. 














“ And do you find your pupils generally willing 
to learn?” I asked. 

“Not always. Occasionally, indeed, they give 
a good deal of trouble. But when it is re- 
membered how greatly they have been hitherto 
neglected, and what, in too many cases, their 
surroundings have been, this is not to be altogether 
wondered at. The opposition with which our 
efforts are met is, however, invariably overcome 
in course of time by the exercise of firmness and 
kindness, and it often happens that the girls who 
have at first given the greatest trouble turn out 
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interesting character relative to the work of the 
Society in general, and of Baroda House in par- 
ticular, was being imparted by the matron, we 
were traversing together the various rooms and 
noticing the arrangements made for the comfort 
of the inmates. Some of these we have already 
described. In the dormitories there were six or 
eight comfortable-looking little beds arranged 
round each room, raised only slightly above the 
floor, and partaking somewhat of the nature of 
hammocks. <A suitable text was suspended on 
the wall over the head of each bed. The bathing 
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to be the most grateful and the most promising of 
all our charges. In such cases we are more than 
repaid for all the pains which we have taken.” 

“And what becomes of all these young people 
when they have been properly trained and are old 
enough to earn their own bread ?” 

“Many of them enter domestic service, and 
these—at least, most of them— have been, so far, 
doing well in their situations. Others are sent 
out to Canada, where a Girls’ Reception Home 
has already been provided by the Society in the 
province of Quebec. Here they remain until they 
are adopted or placed in suitable situations, the 
Society’s local Committee continuing even then 
to keep them under careful supervision. It is pro- 
posed, when funds are forthcoming, to establish 
a similar Home in Canada for boys, as well as a 
servants’ Home, to which those girls who cannot 
keep their situations may return in case of 
need.” 

Whilst this information, and much more of an 
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arrangements were ample, and in every way 
satisfactory. 

On coming down again into the dining-room, I 
observed a long strip of garden ground in which 
there were still such vegetables to be seen as the 
season of the year allowed. In answer to my 
questions on the subject, I found that this was 
mainly attended to by the girls themselves, a man 
being had in occasionally to do the heavier portion 
of the work and to direct the labours of his young 
assistants. 

Altogether I was much pleased with what I had 
seen, and came away convinced that here was a 
work being carried on which could not fail to 
benefit in more ways than one the little Waifs and 
Strays who were brought under its operation, and 
one which may fairly claim the liberal support of 
all who are charitably inclined. It is at present 
only in its infancy—the Society itself having only 
been established five years ago. The aim of its 
members is, however, we understand, to provide 
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at least one Home in every diocese in England 
and Wales, and we earnestly hope that such a 
design may be carried out. Forms of application 
for the admission of children may be had from 
the Hon. Secretary, 32, Charing Cross, 8. W. 

We cannot more fittingly conclude this brief 
notice than by relating the well-known story of 
Michael Angelo. He was one day walking with 
a friend, when he perceived, lying on the ground, 
a rough block of marble half-buried in filth and 
rubbish. Turning at once to his companion, the 
ereat sculptor exclaimed, “There is an angel in 
that block, and if earnest endeaveur will do it, 


oe 


looked astonished, as well he might, considering 
that he did not immediately grasp the meaning 
of the words, but he fully understood their import 
when, a short time afterwards, he passed by the 
spot and saw, instead of a shapeless mass, a most 
exquisitely carved angel, the outcome of the 
great master’s work. 

And so it is with these destitute, neglected, 
uncared-for little ones. Beneath a rough exterior 
and manners acquired in homes where only too 
often loathsome sin and squalid misery abound, 
there is often to be found much that by the 
grace of God may be fashioned into the good 
and beautiful W. Maurice Abas. 


OF SCRIPTURE TEACHING. 


BY THE REV. J. HILES HITCHENS, D.D., AUTHOR OF © ECCE VERITAS,” ETC, 
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promises are found in the 
midst of historic narratives, prophecies blended 
with calls to duty, lofty truths conveyed amid 
the drapery of parable, and devotional utterances 
embedded in epistolary communications. 

Not unfrequently have we heard it said, “ How 
I wish God had made matters plain by stating 
precisely what we are to believe, and what we 
are to do under diverse circumstances. Then 
how easily could we settle the disputes which 
divide Christendom into parties, and perform the 
task or exercise the denial which we were assured 
Heaven demanded !” 

There is the subject of prayer which perplexes 
multitudes. In one place we read, “ Whatsoever 
ye shall ask in My name, that will I do—if ye 
shall ask anything in My name, I will do it.” 
In another place we read, ‘ And all things what- 
soever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shail 
receive.” In a third place we are told that we 
must “ask in faith, nothing doubting.” Whilst 
elsewhere we are instructed that the petition must 
be presented with hearty submission to the Divine 
will, with sincere humility, yet with holy bold- 
ness, and with freedom from known guilt, because 
if we “regard iniquity in our heart, the Lord will 
not hear us.” It is only by putting together the 


incidental teaching of Scripture that a full and, 


as we believe, correct idea of the privilege, 
and pleasure, and profit of prayer can be ob- 
tained. 

There is the doctrine of the Atonement. Iu no 
one passage in the Bible is it absolutely taught 
in all its aspects. It is by blending a string 
of suggestive allusions that we learn the necessity 
for the sacrifice of Christ in order to human sal- 
vation—the vicarious character and propitiatory 
effects of that one sacrifice. There is no direct 
and exhaustive statement, such as may be found 
in modern creeds, but there are such texts as the 
following, which, to a thoughtful reader, suttice 
for our purposes :— It behoved Christ to sutfer.” 
“T lay down My life for the sheep.” He “died, 
the just for the unjust, that He might bring us 
to God.” ‘While we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us.” “He gave His life a ransom for 
many.” ‘He tasted death for every man.” 
“He is the propitiation for our sins.” “ Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in His blood.” 

So there are many other vital doctrines and 
duties concerning which we obtain approximate 
knowledge only by the comparison of scripture 
with scripture. They are not stated in their naked 
simplicity. They are sometimes treated by the 
penmen as matters fully understood, or they are 
referred to obliquely, or they are spoken of in 
allegorical phraseology. 

Now, this largely arises from the structure of 
the Holy Book. It is a compilation of sixty-six 
independent treatises, written at different periods 
by varied authors, who display a diversity of 
literary style. We may to a large extent apply 
to the books of the entire volume what Paley, in 
his “Hore Paulinz,” says concerning the Epistles: 
“They form no continued story ; they compose 
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no regular correspondence ; they comprise not the 
transactions of any particular period ; they carry 
on no connection of argument ; they depend not 
upon one another ; except in one or two instances, 
they refer not to one another. I will farther 
undertake to say that no study or care has been 
employed to produce or preserve an appearance 
of consistency amongst them. All which observa- 
tions show that they were not intended by the 
person, whoever he was, that wrote them to come 
forth or be read together; that they appeared 
at first separately, and have been collected since.” 

This incidental character of Scripture teaching, 
instead of being an objection to the sacred 
volume, is an argument in its favour. Walking 
forth amid the beauties of nature, we observe 
variety everywhere. We see abundance, but 
variety ; plenitude, but diversification ; multi- 
form. objects scattered freely without method; 
trees of different kinds, colours, and sizes grow- 
ing together; flowers of distinguishable shapes, 
hues, and aromas, dotted over the same acres; 
grasses, herbs, flowers, shrubs, trees, streams, hills, 
vales, and meadows uniting to form one landscape. 
We must turn to treatises upon Botany, Geology, 
Conchology, and Astronomy for a systematic 
arrangement of God’s handiworks around us, for 
He has not grouped them in systems. The 
Author of the Volume of Nature is the Author 
of the Book of Revelation. Believing in the 
identity of their origin, an analogy between the 
two works may be reasonably expected. ‘Truths 
of cardinal importance, and truths of minor 
value—truths which experienced, educated, and 
acute students only can appreciate, and truths 
which the ignorant and youthful can comprehend 

are scattered in profusion throughout the 
pages of Holy Writ. It is for the reader to 
arrange them in systematic order. It is left to 
us to construct our theories and make our deduc- 
tions. We do not doubt that the works of 
nature are from the hand of God because of 
apparently conflicting phenomena 
we find a poison and there an antidote, here a 
bitter and there a sweet, here a fragrance which 
is pleasant to the senses and there one that is 
most obnoxious. We do not discredit the fact 
that an all-wise and all-loving Creator spake 
existing objects into being because the consti- 
tuent qualities and effects of things around us 
can only be ascertained after persevering scientific 
experiments and prolonged inquiry. Nor need 
any man discredit the authenticity of the inspired 
volume because it discloses the varied sides of 
truth—does not in all places say the same thing, 
or here and there conceals some of the deep things 
of God. The truths which touch the master- 
spring of character are level with the under- 
standing of the weakest. The heart of man being 
set right, his head is free to formulate his opinions. 
He may “ prove all things” so long as he “ hold 
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fast that which is good.” Thus this incidental 
character of Bible teaching makes the book a 
mine, from which precious ore may be more 
plentifully extracted the more the mine is worked. 

If the Scriptures were systematically arranged 
they would be deprived of one of their chief 
attractions. If the whole revelation concerning 
each doctrine or duty were explicitly stated in 
one of the sixty-six books, or on one page of one 
of the books, there would be little read of those 
portions which did not specially concern us. If 
the will of God were made known in a com- 
pendium of encyclopedical order, pages of the 
book would never be read. But an interest of a 
deep and most fervent kind is awakened in the 
literary, and particularly the Christian mind, 
by the fact that, amid narratives, prophecies, 
parables, and epistles, gems of literary value, 
flowers of elegant speech, and, above all, truths 
of infinite tenderness and eternal moment may 
be discovered. 

How this characteristic of the Bible develops 
patience! In these days of restless hurry and 
intolerant excitement men frequently satisfy 
themselves with collections of excerpts from 
many authors upon varied subjects. They want 
to know at a glance all that has been said by the 
best men upon a definite theme. They have not 
the composure of mind to read the volumes of 
great writers, and so they lose the pleasure and 
profit which a quiet communion of mind with 
such eminent thinkers usually produces. But 
the Bible by its very structure necessitates patient 
investigation. It seems to say to us, “If you 
want to get at my precious things you must 
plod. It is not the cursory glance that will 
succeed, but the earnest, persevering, tranquil 
search.” 

And how this induces personal application! If 
the purely hortatory parts of the Word of God 
were by themselves—if there were definite and 
distinct chapters for the enforcement of duties and 
the enunciation of warnings—such portions would 
be never read by some persons. But now by the 
miscellaneous construction of the volume the 
whole is eminently practical. In every book and 
almost upon every page there is something that 
speaks to the heart of the reader. Amid histories, 
poetic effusions, and prophetic deliverances there 
suddenly breaks in a Voice which addresses the 
soul of the reader and appeals to his highest 
aspirations, his tenderest sensibilities. 

Thus the incidental character of the teaching 
of Scripture is advantageous to the intellect and 
heart of man. It affords both mental and moral 
training. It disciplines the reader; it calls out 
his attention ; it develops his patience ; it stimu- 
lates his activities; it arouses his curiosity; it 
strengthens his judgment; it appeals to his 
emotions ; it evokes his faith; and it affords a 
perennial spring of interest and instruction. 
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AT HARVEST. 
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Gy J, HEN the world is radiant, 


‘ — Rich with summer hours, 
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Gemmed with brightest flowers, 
When the wheat is golden, 
Gleaming in the sun, 
And the seythe and sickle 
Harvest have begun, 
May our thoughts turn often, 
In our gratitude, 
To the Lord of harvest— 
Civer of all good ! 


He who in the winter 

Clad the ground with snow, 
He who in the spring-time 

Caused the seed to grow, 
He who sent the showers, 

And the dew at morn, 
Then the sunny hours, 

Ripening fruit and corn— 
He is Lord of harvest, 

And to Him we raise 
Songs of humble gratitude, 

Thankful songs of praise. 

GEORGE WEATHERLY, 
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FALSE PROPHETS IN 


Ill.-- MAHOMET. 


\S Buddha lived 600 
* years before Christ, so 
Mahomet lived 600 
years after Christ. Of 
the childhood of Jesus 
many quaint tales are 
related in the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels, and 
some of these are re- 
produced in the early 
years of Mahomet. It 
must be remembered 
that Mahomet, very 
astutely, did not con- 
trovert any doctrine 
with which he came in 
contact; he adopted 
and sanctioned all that the Jews held and all that 
the Christians taught, with the exception of the 
Divinity of Christ. For himself he claimed the 
position of last and greatest of prophets. 

Mahomet (“the Praiseworthy”) was born in 
A.D. 571, and was the son of Abdallah and Amina; 
his father died when he was five years of age, 
and his grandfather, Abdel-Mutalib, brought him 
up. Abdallah and Amina both traced their pedi- 
gree up to Abraham. The custody of the sacred 
well Zem-Zem, said to be that which God showed 
to Hagar when she fled with Ishmael into the 
desert, was in the hands of Abdel-Mutalib. Thus 
the boy Mahomet was reared in a religious house- 
hold, and among historic surroundings. He must 
have met many nominal Christians, who had 
already fallen away from the true faith, and 
among whom no form of heresy seemed too gross 
to obtain a footing. An intelligent and ambitious 
lad might naturally enough fancy himself able to 
devise some new form of doctrine, and to draw 
men after him. Having made the acquaintance 
of a Nestorian monk, he became versed in the 
Old and New Testaments ; and seeing that the 
first great commandment was, ‘ Thou shalt have 
none other gods but Me,” he henceforth set this 
forward as the main tenet of all religion : “There 
is but one God.” 

Until he was twenty-five years of age Mahomet 
was employed as a camel-driver, a shepherd, and 
a soldier. He now entered the service of Kadija, 
a rich widow of Mecea, and soon after married 
her. Two (or three) sons and four daughters 
were the issue of this marriage ; the sons all died 
young. In the most perfect happiness lived 
Mahomet and Kadija; and when he began to 
consider himself entrusted with a Divine mission 
she was the first to acknowledge his monstrous 
claim, At the age of forty-one he declared him- 
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self sent by God to inaugurate a new cultus, which 
should gather into one the various religions of 
Arabia. At this time he first professed to receive 
revelations from heaven through the Archangel 
Gabriel, and the Koran was the result. It 
contains one hundred and fourteen chapters, of 
which some, in Sale’s translation, occupy several 
pages, while others only contain two lines. Prob- 
ably each chapter of the Koran was uttered by 
Mahomet in the presence of his followers, and by 
them taken down verbatim. In many particulars, 
borrowed in fact from our own Scriptures, the 
morality of the Koran is of course unimpeach- 
able, and its poetry often admirable, but its 
history is mythical, while its pretensions are 
simply blasphemous. 

Kadija was much older than Mahomet, but he 
appears to have been truly and deeply attached to 
her, and during her life he never vexed her by 
taking another wife. She died in 619; in the 
following year the widower was betrothed to 
Ayesha, a child of seven, and the daughter of his 
dearest friend. He also married Sawda, the 
widow of one of his converts. Though successful 
in matrimony, he was at this time unsuccessful in 
his mission, and underwent a period of depression, 
mental and material. Ere long the tide turned 
again, and the prophet was once more preaching 
and teaching. He thought it wise to quit Mecca, 
and take up a position in Medina. Twelve new 
converts formally acknowledged him as their 
leader, and pledged themselves to hold the faith 
which he inculeated. 

3eing once more in Mecca, and once more 
persecuted by the party which refused his teach- 
ing, Mahomet fled to Medina; and this was the 
famous Hejira, or Flight, from which the Mussul- 
man world dates its era. Mahomet arrived at 
Medina on the 28th of June, 622. 

His entry into Medina was almost triumphal; 
he bought ground, and built on it a temple and 
houses for his wives. At this time Mahomet began 
to use physical means for establishing his spiritual 
authority. He sent out, and sometimes led in 
person, expeditions which plundered caravans on 
their way to Mecca. By open warfare and by 
secret assassinations he made himself feared on 
every hand, 

In the winter of 624—5 he married his fourth 
wife ; in December, 625, his fifth; in January, 
626, his sixth; and in the following June, his 
seventh, the wife of his adopted son, Zeid— 
divorced in order that the beautiful woman 
might be added to the prophet’s harem. His 
domestic arrangements were not approved even 
by his followers ; for among the Arabs adopted 
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sons were held to be in the same relationship as 
sons by consanguinity. But a “special revelation” 
(Koran, chapter xxxiii.) conveniently authorised 
Mahomet to have as many wives as he chose, 
though others might only have four at one time, 
and to marry whom he pleased, even if related to 
him. Six months later a beautiful girl, being taken 
captive by the prophet, became his eighth wife. 

In the year 627 Mahomet witnessed the 
slaughter of some seven hundred Jews who had 
refused to join his army, though they were in 
league with him. The punishment inflicted on 
them was, Mahomet declared, by the express order 
of Gabriel ! 

In 628 the prophet married his ninth wife, a 
Jewess named Safia. About this time he 
narrowly escaped being poisoned: a kid was 
cooked for him, and though he ate so little that 
it did not immediately affect him, he never 
entirely recovered from the effects of it. Yet two 
more wives he added to his household. 

At the beginning of the year 630 Mahomet 
marched to Mecca, and very shortly became 
master of his native town. On his return to 
Medina, a son was born to him, whose mother 
was Mary, a Coptic slave. He had no other 
son living, and this child brought him great joy ; 
but his other wives became very jealous of Mary, 
and envious of her good fortune. However, 
another pretended “revelation” from heaven re- 
duced them to submission and good temper. 
Within little more than a year the boy died. 
Sut though Mahomet’s family and name were not 
to be perpetuated, his power, both secular and 
religious, had enormously increased. ‘Tribe after 
tribe, and city after city, acknowledged the pro- 
phet as their head. His assumption of Divine 
authority and the success of his generals combined 
to render him the most powerful man of his day. 

Sut his life was drawing to a close. The 
poison which had so long rankled in his veins 
had enfeebled his health, and the death of his 
boy had subdued his spirit ; a violent fever seized 
him, and his death took place in 632, when he 
was sixty-one years of age. 

Doubtless much of the wonderful success of 
Mahomet’s career must be referred to reasons very 
far from the highest. Every worldly advantage 
surrounded him when he announced himself as 
sent from God. He picked out various bits of 
conflicting religions, pieced them together, carried 
a seductive Koran in one hand and a victorious 
sword in the other, and was accepted by millions 
as their heavenly, no less than their earthly, 
leader. With astute worldly wisdom, he allowed 
his disciples all the enjoyments of life except 
strong drink, which, with wisdom yet more 
astute, he forbade; they might eat, drink, and 
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be merry, marry four wives, and keep as many 
female slaves as they could support. His king- 
dom was emphatically of this world. His fol- 
lowers were enjoined to hate their enemies and 
to fight them ; and by so doing they established 
their religion in all parts of Asia, in Africa, and 
even in two European countries, Turkey and 
Spain. The heaven promised to the good 
Mussulman,* although it was to reveal, as its 
highest enjoyment, the beatific vision of God, 
yet was also to afford sensuous pleasures; it 
was to be filled with houris more lovely than 
the most lovely women, and to be replete with 
the same enjoyments, intensified, which had 
been valued on earth. Self-denial, self-sacrifice, 
spiritual happiness, as taught by our Saviour, 
were not to be dreamed of in Mahomet’s philo- 
sophy. Islamism appealed strongly to the lower 
instincts of human nature, and was enforced by 
the sword. The volume compiled by Mahomet 
was a medley embodying the prophet’s poetry, 
teaching, and precepts, together with Jewish 
traditions and Christian tales, historical and 
legendary. It was sufficiently mystical to be ac- 
counted sacred, sufficiently didactic to be accepted 
as useful, and sufficiently plausible to be con- 
sidered true. There was every probability that 
in the unchanging East Mahomet’s doctrines and 
his Koran would not pass away. For himself he 
never claimed a supernatural origin or birth, nor 
have his followers ever honoured him as anything 
more than the last and greatest prophet of the 
one God. 

Perhaps a little outside our subject, but 
curiously interesting to notice, are some of the 
points of contact between Romanism, Buddhism, 
and Islamism. In the Roman Catholic Church 
forms of devotion called Rosaries are very popular. 
In these forms one is directed constantly to repeat 
three Aves, or perhaps nine Paternosters, lest the 
wandering mind should make some error in the 
number of these repetitions, a rosary of beads is 
generally employed, on which the fingers tick off 
each Ave or Paternoster when said. Mahometans 
also have their rosaries; each chaplet comprises 
ninety-nine beads, and the use of it is to tick off 
“the ninety-nine names of God.” Mr. Hughes 
recites these names or titles: Zhe King, The 
Hearer, The Seer, The All-loving, ete. The rosary 
may have been imported by the Crusaders from 
their Moslem enemies; and Mr. Hughes says that 
it is thought that the Mahometans received it 
from the Buddhists. F. Bayrorp Hazgmon. 


*The word Mussulman means “those who have sur- 
rendered themselves;” Jslam means ‘“‘the entire surren- 
der of the will to God.” Kordn (more correctly Qurdn) 
is derived from the Arabic Quaraa, “ to read,”’ and means 
the ‘‘reading,” or “‘ what ought to be read.” 
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“FOR 
STORY 
CHAPTER I. 

T was early in the morning 
of market-day in the busy, 
noisy manufacturing 
town of M——; a hot, 
sunshiny morning, that 
made Edith Preston feel 
glad her flower-stall was 
placed close to the grey 
walls, and the 
shelter of the Minster, at 
whose feet most of the 


under 


vegetable market was 
carried on. There, in 


the cool shadow, she sat 
among the fragrant. roses 
that constituted her chief 
stock-in-trade, enjoying 
the surrounding bustle ; sometimes chatting with a 
friendly neighbour, sometimes calling the attention of 
passers-by to her flowers by the cry of ‘“ Roses! 
sweet roses!” sometimes holding her breath to 
listen to the sound of the organ within the grand old 
church, near on? of whose massive porches she sat. 
M was a flat, damp, ugly town. Close to the 
church-side — which was now so full of a cheery 
throng of 
wretched alleys, and dens of vice, stretched away in 





buyers and sellers — gloomy streets, 


all directions. Poverty, sin, and misery seemed to 
darken the very air sometimes. But this sunny July 
morning everything looked bright to Edith Preston, 
whose pretty, smiling face attracted many purchasers 
to her stall. 

The world was a happy place to this young girl, 
whose light heart had never yet sought to pierce 
beyond the cheerful market-place into the surround- 
ing want and misery. 
sometimes chanced, she would steal into the Minster, 


If she sold all her flowers, as 


whose many-coloured windows and carved tombs 
possessed the greatest fascination for her, and sit 
there lost in dreamy thought. 
able to stay for the early evening prayers, and this 
was indeed a treat. 

Edith Preston’s home was a very happy one. She 
and her father and mother lived in a tiny cottage 
some few miles beyond the smoke of M——, where 


Occasionally she was 


the air was pure, and roses could be trained to per- 
The little garden was sweet with them, the 
Edith was also 
engaged to a young carpenter—a man after her 
When he and she had saved 
enough money to furnish a small heuse, they were to 
It was for this object that Edith cultt- 
vated and sold her flowers. 
tained was carefully put away, the girl’s face growing 
brighter every week as the little hoard increased. 
To-day, as she sat in the shade, her hat lying at 


fection. 
cottage walls smothered in them. 


parents’ own hearts. 


be married, 
Every penny thus ob- 
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her feet, her hands occupied in making up a bouquet, 
that bright face was graver than usual, for a new 
ambition had entered its owner’s mind. 

Only last night she had said to her mother, when 
the two were sitting together in the twilight, enjoy- 
ing the silence and the scent of the roses, “ Jesus 
has been so good to me, mother; so good! I should 
like to do something for Him! It seems mean to 
take all and give nothing !” 

“Everything we do ought to be done for Him,” 
her mother—who was a woman of few words— 
replied. 

“Yes; I know. But I mean something done only 
for Him; done entirely for Him. Don’t you remem- 
ber Mr. Smith’s text last Sunday, mother — ‘ For 
My sake’—and all he said about it? If I only 
knew what to do!” 

“ Ask Him, my dear, and He will show you,” said 
Mrs. Preston quietly. 

So this morning Edith had asked, and now she 
was wondering how and when the answer would 
come. “I hope He will let me do something !” she 
thought; “I want Him to see how grateful I am to 
Him, and that I do really love Him!” 

Then she became conscious that somebody had 
paused near her. Her thoughts came back to 
business, as she looked up with smiling face and 
ready ecry—“ Roses! sweet roses !” 

A ragged, dirty child, with large eyes and haggard 
face, was gazing wistfully at the pink and amber 
blossoms on Edith’s knee, and the stately trees of 
crimson and vari-coloured roses that glorified the 
shadows by her side; so wistfully, that Edith 
smiled encouragingly, and held up to view an ex- 
quisite 7a France of delicate tint and delicious scent. 





“It is threepence, but you shall have it for three- 
ha’pence !” she said kindly. 

The child shook her head slowly. “I ain’t no 
money,” she said, with a sort of quiet bitterness; 
“but, oh, ain’t it a beauty!” 

Now Edith never gave away any of the flowers 
she kept for sale. 
was too anxious for the increase of that little sacred 
hoard. She did not dream of making an exception 
now, 

“I’m sorry you can’t buy it, as you like it so 
much,” she said, feeling really sorry ; “I can’t afford 
to give it you!” 

“No,” returned the child with conviction ; “ but 
my! how sweet they smells!” And she turned 
away, for that sweetness had somehow brought the 


” 


It was against her rules, and she 


tears to her eyes—that unattainable sweetness ! 
Then in the flower-girl’s heart a still small voice 
seemed to whisper—‘ For My sake !” 
“Here!” she cried quickly after the child, “you 
shall have the rose. Mind it isn’t stolen from 
you!” 
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With a face absolutely radiant with delight, the 
little street-arab clutched the precious flower and 
hurried away with it, as if afraid Edith would 
change her mind. She did not utter a word of 
thanks, but Edith saw both the tears and the 
radiance, and she was tasting the blessedness of 
those who give. 

All that day and night she was haunted by the 
memory of the child's tearful eves—of her haggard, 
hungry-looking face—wishing vainly that she had 
asked her who she was, and why she had no money. 
“Perhaps she had nothing to eat. I might have 
given her a penny !” she told herself upbraidingly. 

The memory had grown faint, however, by the next 
market-day. Indeed, Edith was quite startled when 
someone touched her shawl timidly, and, looking 
gaze of those 


round, she met again the sad, wistful g 
large eves, 
“Well, what is it?” she said, a trifle hastily, for 


the touch was an interruption to an interesting chat 


” 


with her right-hand neighbour. 

“I—I thought, mebbe—you give me the rose so 
kind, that—that you could spare a copper! She— 
she’s a-crying for something to eat, and I,” breakin; 
into a wail, “I ain’t nothink to give her!” 

“Who's erying? What is your name?” asked 
Edith, quite kindly now. 

“Bet, my sister ; she’s badly. I’m Jinny Mason, 
that’s my name ; and she’s Bet.” 

“Where do you live, Jenny ?” 

“Tn Eden Court, gain-hand o’ this !” 

“Well, | was going to pack up my things, and if 
you like to wait a few minutes | will go with you to 
see Bet. Shall 1?” 

The child nodded, too astonished to speak, but 
after «a while she said, “It ain't over-clean, and 
you 've sech a beavtiful gownd on!” 

“Oh, that will wash!” said Edith, laughingly 
following the other’s admiring glance at her blue 
print dress ; “I’m ready now, Jinny !” 

It was just time for evening prayers, and as the 
two passed the great west door of the Minster they 
heard the sweet rich tones of the organ pealing out. 
Edith heaved a regretful sigh—she had hoped to go 
to service this afternoon. Then she looked at the 
poor little tramp trudging on before her, and her 
heart melted with compassion. “It is not much to 
give up for Thy sake, dear Lord!” she murmured, 
and thought no more of the lost pleasure. 

Truly Eden Court was not “ over-clean,” and the 
flower-girl picked up her clean skirts with some 
dismay, as she followed her guide up flight after 
flight of dark broken stairs, where one evil smell 
seemed to succeed another, into a small dingy attic 
at the top of all. 

Here, on a heap of rags under the slanting roof, 
lay Bet, a girl of Edith’s own age—though she 
might have been fifty, to look at her—an emaciated, 
haggard skeleten, in which it seemed impossible that 


life should yet linger. 
She stirred wneasily when the others entered, and 


” 


moaned, “Got aught, Jinny ?” without opening her 
eyes. 

“ Aye, Bet. See! I’ve brought the lady wot give 
me the rose as was sech a beauty. She’ve come to 
see you, Bet!” 

“ Aye, it wor a beauty!” murmured Bet, opening 
her eyes and surveying Edith with feeble curiosity ; 
“but it’s dead, an’ so shall I be soon, an’ then—oh, 
Jinny ! Jinny ! remember as [ telled ve to go to 
the House rather nor do as I’ve done!” 

“Yes, ves, [ll remember, never you fear, Bet!” 
said Jinny, kneeling by her sister’s side and taking 
the skeleton hand tenderly in her own. “ You’ve no 
call to fret !” 

“T’m afraid you are very ill,” Edith said gently, 
growing used to the darkness and the close smell 
which had almost overpowered her at first. ‘“ Have 
you had a doctor ?” 

“Ves, he comed a few times; but he ean’t do 
naught no more for me, The Lord ’ud help me, he 
said!” laughing with weak mockery. 

“The Lord will help you, poor girl!” said Edith, 
“Do you ever pray to Him?” 

Bet opened her eyes very wide, “Pray? Me? 
That’s a good ’un, that is!) Why, I’ve been a reg’lar 
bad lass. ‘ Black Bet’ they used to call me. But,” 
with a quick change of tone, “Jinny’s not a-going to 
be a bad lass! No! She’ve promised me! She’ve 
premised me |” 

“Yes, yes!” affirmed Jinny soothingly, “ I’ve 
promised |” 

“You're not too bad to pray to Jesus! No one is !” 
Edith said softly, her eyes filling with pitiful tears. 
“When He was on earth, He was called the Friend 
of sinners, He came to save sinners, to die for them! 
There was once a very wicked woman came to Him— 
so wicked, that she dared not look in His face, but 
went behind Him and bathed His feet with her 
tears. The people that were present wanted Him to 
send her away, but He spoke so gently to her, and 
He forgave her sins, She had been very, very 
wicked, Bet, but He forgave her. He will forgive 
you too !” 

“What? Him as the grand folks goes to pray to 
in the Minster—all so good and so fine? He'd let 
sech as me come anigh Him? Well, I know naught 
about it, an’ I can’t go there now, I ’m too wore out. 
But—tell Jinny! she ’ll go, eh, lass ?” 

“He is here!” asserted Edith, longing to impart 
some of her own faith to this poor darkened soul ; 
“vou can’t see Him, Bet, but He is here. He is 
waiting to save and bless you, because—oh, because 
He loves you. He loves you! Won't you det Him 
save you, Bet ?” 

“Just won't [!” said Bet, “if—if it’s trne! If 
you're sure as how He is here, and if you’re sure 
He—He—loves. 

Here the tremulous voice gave way, and the dying 
girl burst into a flood of tears—tears that bathed 
anew, all unforbidden, the sacred feet of Him who 
came to seek and to save the lost 


» 
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Though very little of the day’s earnings were in her 
pocket when she returned home, an hour later, 
Edith Preston's heart was full of gladness—gladness 
that is a faint reflection of the joy there is in heaven 
over a penitent sinner. 


CHAPTER II, 


“Tom!” said Edith Preston as she stood with her 
lover at the little garden-gate saying good-night, 
“noor Bet Mason is dead, and Jinny is left alone 
in the world—alone in the world, and only twelve 
years old!” 

“ Poor child, it’s a hard fate. You’ve been a good 
angel to them both, Edith dear !” 

“T want to be one still, if—if you’ll let me, Tom!” 
the girl replied, her clear voice rather tremulous: 
“T promised Bet to look after Jinny, and it seems 
to me the only way I can do so is to bring her here. 
She could learn to help me with the flowers, I dare- 
say.” 

“Well, I’m not likely to hinder you doing a good 
turn, am I?” exclaimed Tom cheerfully. 

* But you don’t quite understand. Mother thinks 
it would be the best thing I can do for Jinny, only 
she says she and father can’t afford her keep unless 
I pay for it. Oh, Tom, don’t you see, I must spend 
the money I’d saved for our little house ! We must 
put off our marriage if Jinny comes here!” 


” 


“She can’t come, then!” declared Tom, drawing 
Edith close to him. “ You’ve done your best, dear, 
and you must let it alone now.” 

“'That’s what I said to myself at first,” said Edith, 
bravely smiling away the tears that filled her eyes. 
“ But then, you know, Tom dear, I seemed to hear 
Jesus saying to me, ‘For My sake!’ and then I knew 
I must do it; I knew I’d be glad to do it !” lifting 
her head and smiling very brightly now. “ You feel 
it a bit hard, but you'll come to feel as I do soon— 
you always do!” 

“ A bit hard, my girl! Why, it’s too hard! The 
little home was almost in sight, and me 

“Tt’s still in sight, Tom, only a bit further off. 
When Jinny has learnt to help me, we shall soon 
make a fortune ; besides,” slipping her hand fondly 
through his arm, “shall we always give to Him who 
gives us all we’ve got, and gave His own life too, 
that which costs us nothing? Let us do this gladly, 
gratefully, Tom!” 

“Do as you like, my girl; you’re always in the 





right, Edie. I’m only a selfish, grasping sort of 
a fellow, rough and——” 

But Edith stopped him with a kiss, and when they 
parted it would have been difficult to say which face 
was the brighter. An act of loving self-sacrifice 
inevitably warms and enlarges the heart, as an act 
of selfishness chills and narrows it. 

* * * * ¥ ¥ 


It was the morning after Betsy Mason's funeral, 
and poor desolate Jinny, hungry, faint, and miserable, 
half-lay, half-crouched on the bed of rags, making up 


her mind to the dreaded neeessity of going to “ the 
House.” 

The child had had nothing to eat since the pre- 
vious afternoon, and the landlord, a loud-voiced, 
burly man, who flourished on the rents he extorted 
for his dens of tenements, having taken her last 
penny, had ordered her to “clear out” before night- 
fall. Edith Preston had not been to see her, and 
altogether Jinny was in the depths of despair ; depths 
that were brightened only by the thought of the 
way Bet had been “took care on”—by the memory 
of the “hope full of immortality” that had glorified 
her death. 

“She looked as if she seed Him,” muttered Jinny 
to herself, thinking of Bet’s sudden, glad upward 
glance when Edith spoke for the last time in her 
dying ear of Jesus’ love; “I wish I could! Mebbe 
He’d do somethink for me if I could see Him, and 
get Him to hearken to me. Mebbe if I ast Him 
very hard, not to let me go to the House, He’d help 
me, but I can’t see Him, and I don’t b’lieve He hears 
me now. And yet—yet she said He was here 
though we could not see Him. But now Bet’s 
gone, mebbe He’s gone too. Oh, I know what I'll 
do,” starting up with a bright face: “Ill go into 
the church; sure enough He’s there, anyway, for 
that’s where folks goes to pray to Him. It’s His 
House, Miss Edith telled me. Yes, yes, I shall 
find Him there !” 

It was there Edith Preston discovered the little 
waif, after seeking her vainly in Eden Court. She was 
standing with clasped hands, and eyes full of wistful 
awe, before a small stained window in the north aisle, 
au poor, ragged, wretched-looking tramp in her 
Father’s House ! 

When Edith touched her gently, she did not turn 
her head, but pointed a small, dirty finger towards 
the window, where Christ was pictured holding a 
child upon His knee, His disciples around Him. 

“That’s Him!” she said, in a breathless whisper ; 
“T heerd a man say just now as that was Jesus 
calling a child to Him! Oh, ain’t it—ain’t it 
beautiful !” 

“It is beautiful!” said Edith softly. ‘“ When 
Jesus was on earth He did call a child to Him— 
as you see on the window—and set Him on His 
knee.” 

“Oh! I wish He was on earth now! I wish Ke ‘d 
come here—it’s His own House, ain’t it? but I’ve 
been all over, and I can’t find Him. I wish he ’d 


y 


call me to Him, ’eause I ain't nowheres to go but 
to the House—t’other House as ain’t His! but,” her 
voice losing its excited eagerness, “o’ course He 
couldn’t take me on His knee—I’m over-dirty and 
ragged. No, no! He wouldn't ca!l me ; I ain’t fit !” 
and gathering tears blurred the beautiful window to 
Jinny’s sight as she turned sadly away. 

“Yes, you are fit! yes, He does call you !” said 
Edith impulsively ; “see, poor little Jinny, He has 
sent me to you now! He wants me to take you 
with me to my own home—the garden is full—full— 
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of roses, Jinny—to be my little sister, and to help 
me to sell my flowers, Will you come, Jinny ” 

“Oh, Miss Edith!” gasped the child, “did—did 
He send you? Did He send you to me? The 
beautiful Lord Jesus! Oh, Miss Edith, I—I can't 
help crying, I—I’m so happy !” 

The golden afternoon sun was flooding the 
country lanes and meadows with radiance, when 
Edith Preston brought her little charge home—a 
new Jinny, with smoothly brushed dark hair eut 
close to her head, with face—pitifully haggard 
and worn—as clean as a plentiful bath of warm 
water and soap could make it—with—oh, wonder 
of wonders in the wearer’s proud eyes !—a suit of 
new clean clothes, stockings and shoes ! 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Preston were well pleased 
with her quiet ways, her earnest efforts to please, 
her devoted love for Edith. As for Jinny, she 
seemed to have entered an earthly Paradise. The 
pretty, tiny cottage smothered in roses—that even 
peeped in at her bedroom window—the quaintly 
furnished rooms, spotlessly clean, the garden, the 
sweet, pure air, the trees and meadows, the birds and 
bees, alike filled her with wondering ecstasy. The 
only cloud on her blue sky was that Bet couldn't 
see them too. 

“But then,” she told herself, softly clasping her 
hands as the thought struck her, “she sees—Him ! 
and [ reckon that’s a deal better nor even this!” 

As the days went on, Jinny Mason developed 
a marvellous amount of quickness and helpfulness. 
In the day-time she learned to garden—which 
soon became her greatest pleasure—to sew, and to 
cook. In the evenings she learned to read and 
write. It was not long before she went with Edith 
to the market. That was a proud day indeed when 


she took thither and sold the first roses she had her- 
self reared, becoming from that time a notable 
market-woman. 

When Edith had a long, wearisome attack of low 
fever, Jinny not only nursed her with unwearied 
tenderness and devotion, but did the house-work and 
the marketing too, winning even the good-will of 
Tom Green, who had hitherto regarded her with eyes 
sgmewhat prejudiced and critical. 

“The lass is a well-meaning lass, Edie,” he re- 
marked to his betrothed, the first time she was able 
to walk in the garden after her convalescence. 

“She is a darling!” exclaimed the enthusiastic 
Edith. “Oh, you needn’t smile, Tom! You'll say 
so too, when I tell you that, through her self-deny- 
ing exertions, that little sum of money I was saving 
tor—you know what I mean, Tom !—and which I 
spent for her, has been already restored, and she’s 
adding to it every day. 1 can’t get her to keep a 
penny for herself!” 

“ Well, it’s but right of her,” declared Tom stoutly, 
*‘only—well, yes! she és a darling, Edith!” 

” * * . * * 


‘ 


Four years after Edith Preston’s first visit to Eden 
Court, she and Tom were married, and went to their 
“little home” only half a mile from Rose Cottage. 
A few months later old Mrs. Preston was rendered 
helpless by a paralytic stroke, and Jinny Mason 
became the very prop and mainstay of the house, the 
joy and comfort of the old people’s declining years, 
the loved and faithful friend of Edith and her 
husband. 

Truly Edith had received—as she often acknow- 
ledged with tears of gratitude—a “hundredfold more,” 
even “in this wor'd,” for the little sacrifice she had 
made for Jesus’ sake ! SHIRLEY WYNNE. 
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SERVANT of God! we hail thy grateful aid, 
Who, for this work of striving to impart 
The Gospel story to the youthful heart, 
Hast of thyself a willing offering made ! 

Earthly reward thou seekest not : unpaid 

Art thou, but by the growing faith and love 
Of saintlings won from sin for Christ above— 





ae 


The awkward stripling, and the restless maid. 

Work on! nor heed the taunt of those thy friends 
Self-styled, who urge thee to renounce the toil 

That gratitude hath set thee. Christ attends 
Thy labours always-—at thy side to foil 

The tempter’s gibe ; His Holy Spirit sends, 
Causing sweet flowers to spring in wildest soil. 

W. a. ERR-SMITH. 
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ALONG ‘THE LINE. 

T is cheering to 
note the pro- 
gress of the 
mission to rail- 
way-men ; Lon- 
don and the 
provinces show 
quite a long list 
of special ser- 





Vicesand classes 
conducted — for 
the benefit of 
those who work 
on our lines; 





nor are Scot- 
laud and Ire- 
land — behind- 
hand. Scotland 
is reaching out 
hands of help 
to the railway- 
boys as well; 





and it has been 
atranged to hold a united meeting of the employés 
of the three local lines once a month in Belfast. 
The Mission aims at bearing the Gospel to the 
vast army of railway-men, of whom there are 
365,000 in England, Scotland, and Ireland; its 
branches have spread to America, and, as one of 
its advocates publicly declared, “the directors in- 
variably find that the Christian man makes the best 
and most reliable servant ; one director has stated 
that the best investment he ever made was the money 
he put into the Railway Mission.” When we think 
of the tremendous responsibilities that rest upon 
these men, their temptations to carelessness, intem- 


“c 


perance, and ill-temper, through the unwise “ treat- 
ing” or wearying pertinacity of passengers; and, 
above all, when we refleet on the risks they run, and 
duty has 
signalled death,’ we may well unite our energies on 


the occasions when to the railway-man “ 
their behalf, and join in the prayer which forms the 
motto of this Association, “ A Saviour for the Rail- 
way-men, and the Railway-men for Christ !” 


“TELL YE YOUR CHILDREN.” 

Miss Annie Butler, 194, Petberton Road, London, 
N., will weleome any number of little ones into the 
Children’s Medical Missionary Society, to which 
already many juveniles belong. The days are short- 
ening, and the snug home-evenings are at hand 
again ; very soon young, active fingers will employ 
their leisure time in making scrap-books, ete., for 


medical missions, or in devising some scheme to 
help the funds of this world-wide charity. Some 
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young folks got up dissolving-view cutertainments, 
and thus obtained two guineas from their aequaint- 
ances ; others have managed, with the aid of adults, 
missionary meetings with collections; whilst some 
have made and sold useful articles ; and others, again, 
have arranged evenings of recitations and charged 
their friends a penny apiece, admitting performers 
half-price. In this way the mission funds have been 
helped in no mean manner, while valuable lessons of 
sympathy and self-denial have been learnt by the 
children themselves, A word as to their parents 
drawing-room meetings are a very great assistance to 
the Society, and could advantageously be multiplied, 
whilst gifts of medical books or surgical instruments 
are a most valuable boon. Pastor Oubus, the super- 
intendent of the Marseilles mission, has in his various 
salles plenty of room for lady volunteers ; many 
every year seek the South of France for their health’s 
sake, and such, if it be possible, are asked to combine 
physical benefit with work for those who are dwelling 
there in spiritual darkness. 


THE FALL OF THE YEAR. 

Though the summer’s throbbing chant be over, the 
ending of the year has a beauty of its own ; we can- 
not speak of “melancholy days” as we see the land 
ablaze with brown and red and gold—funeral lights, 
it may be said, for the glory that is dying ; but we 
know that beyond the death there waits the resur- 
rection, The flowers have not left us for ever. 

“Cheerless we take our way, but not afraid; 
Will there not be more roses by-and-by ?” 
sud every year it seems to us that the flowers are 
lovelier. It may be that as time fleets on we look 
more yearningly upon their fair, comforting faces, 
but it certainly seems as if our Father, for the beauty 
He takes away, gives us in the succeeding spring and 
summer a hundredfold. The birds, trembling from 
wind and rain, have sought some haven where the 
tender warmth of light enfolds them yet, reminding 
us that from every stormy wind that chills us with 
foreboding, we, too, have a refuge—the Mercy-seat, 
where the arms of our Redeemer will shelter us from 
fear. The beauty of the year never wholly fades, 
even when we have taken our last look at the 
autumn sunsets, with their “richest, tenderest 
glow,’ and the purple dye of the heather, and 
the shimmering lakes and meadows, and the moan- 
ing, storm-tossed sea, The sun gives many a depart- 
ing smile to hills and vales in these shortening 
days, and the many-hued leaves lie withered like 
mosaics beneath our feet; here and there some 
brave field-flowers still linger bright and dewy, and 
though the swallows have gone, the trusting heart of 
the crimson-breasted bird draws nearer to human 











love. “Thisis the time to prize one’s home,” has often 
been said when the winter draws nigh. Every season 
is rich with goodness and mercy, and, truly, our 
inward thanksgiving for the portals of home is 
not the least of our God-given blessings. “ Which 
season is the loveliest of all?” was asked of a 
bright-faced old man as he watched the glee of the 
children, He turned contentedly to a grove close at 
hand. “ As I watched the leaves shooting and bud- 
ding there,” said he, “IT decided that spring was the 
best ; then, when the trees hung down their thick, 
leafy garlands of brightness, | loved the summer; 
by-and-by, when the fruit came, I rejoiced in the 
colour and glow of autumn’s prime; but now the 
ending of the year is best, for the branches are bare, 
and I see as never before the sky by day, and by 


night the stars.” Thus does our Father, crowning 
our lives with His goodness, yet keep in His loving- 


kindness the best for the das¢. 


PENNY READINGS. 

Very soon we shall hail the return of the time when 
we get up entertainments of a popular description, 
and upon the familiar platform will appear our friend 
who regales the poor with Italian solos—and the 
would-be eloentionist who draws tears from his 
friends and makes the villagers open astonished 
eyes not wholly innocent of a gleam of humour—and 
the comie gentleman who is certain of a round of 
applause directly his preternaturally grave features 
appear in sight. From the midst of the audience will 
likewise be conducted forth the illeonditioned boy 
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who langhs at the wrong times and makes audible 
criticisms on the performers, These things have 
always existed, and so doubtless will they continue 
to be. But it strikes us that the comic element may 
be considerably overdone ; the audience should not 
expect to laugh at everything, as at a meeting where 
we noticed they were wholly unprepared for anything 
serious, and looked out impatiently for the comie side 
which was not present in a tale of naval heroism. 
Sometimes we consider the poor too much like child- 
ren, as Mrs. Plornish compassionately looked upon all 
foreigners. The spread of education has vastly im- 
proved popular intelligence, and our audiences now 
are capable of appreciating a programme prepared 
with the utmost care. Let not those who strive to aid 
their Christian life lose influence by grotesque comi- 
cality ; we do not call the people together to sadden 
them—we know that a hearty laugh will do them 
vood—but let us respect their good taste sufficiently 


to take care that our “penny readings” contain 
somewhat that if taken away will daily be found 


worth the remembering. 


MAKING MELODY IN THE HEART. 


It is natural that such an important part of our 
worship as the singing should provoke constant 
debate and discussion, and that attention should be 
given unremittingly to that which has proved such 
a mighty power for drawing in the multitude to hear 
the Gospel. “ Go into the village reund about you 
and sing to the people.” said a minister to a well 
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trained choir; “and those of you who ean sing, get 
up little garden parties of sacred singing, where the 
passers-by can hear you over the wail!” The power 
for good possessed by an earnest, gifted choir is 
simply untold, but we cannot forbear hinting that it 
sadly detracts from such usefulness when the mem- 
bers openly whisper, laugh, or spend the sermon and 
prayer-time in finding the places in their books. 
Sometimes most solemn words are sung in excellent 
time and tune, but flippantly; it cannot be expected 
that solemn results should ensue. Nor should the 
choir monopolise the music. We have sat through a 
meeting where, during the intervals of speech-making, 
the choir sang four anthems, and the wearied con- 
gregation vainly longed to change its position by 
standing up and joining in. The aim of the choir 
should be to lead and help the people—not to dis- 
concert them by the notion that good singing is 
beyond their powers. We owe much in the way of 
brightness and heartiness to our American brethren, 
but we are beginning to feel that we may be over- 
doing Sankey’s hymns; a great many of the throngs 
singing the choruses so lustily have no conception of 
their meaning, nor would an explanation always be 
easy. We have good old hymns of our own, wedded 
to inspiring music that the people know and love-— 
let not these be utterly forsaken, lest the grand com- 
positions used of God for the strengthening of our 
fathers should seem, as concerns the present genera- 
tion, to exist in vain. 


so 


DORCAS MEETINGS. 

“Women,” says Cobbett, “so amiable in them- 
selves, are never so amiable as when they are 
useful.” A great deal of humour has expended 
itself around the subject of ladies’ sewing societies, 
which have somehow acquired the reputation of 
setting in motion tides of gossip not invariably sweet 
in their nature. Caricature claims a right to a certain 
degree of licence, and there may be some measure of 
truth in its dealings with “sewing circles;” but 
useful occupation does engender amiability, and, as 
many of our readers can attest, it is quite possible 
to meet together time after time and accomplish 
“eusset and band and seam” without taking to 
pieces a neighbour's reputation. It is one of the 
pleasantest of sights to watch the interest of gentle 
faces in the needlework that is plied for the benefit 
of others, and to mark now skilful fingers fly as 
wholesome literature is read aloud, or the time is 
beguiled by friendly chat. Yet Dorcas meetings are 
easily made a failure—stiffness and coldness of de- 
meanour to new-comers, who feel shut out from little 
cliques of converse, are sometimes the result of innate 
shyness and reserve ; but it may have been some 
effort to the strangers to proffer their help, and they 
are entitled to a hearty welcome. A gentleman spoke 
of feeling condemned when he heard a poor person 
say of his church, “That is a very stylish congrega- 
tion”—the character seeming to him almost as a 


reproach from one who lingered outside. Sometimes 
we have heard it said of working parties, “Only ladies 
go there—the people seem so grand”; but this 
is not as it should be: humble helpers in this 
work for Christ should be invited and welcomed, 
and never made to feel that the rich and the poor 
are meeting together under constraint. “We 
scarcely know whom to work for,” is another remark 
that we have heard ; some work for orphans or 
the poor of the neighbourhood, others for hospitals 
and missions, and some for bazaars. The ladies 
of a large church in Manchester have a novel way 
of disposing of their productions—they work for 
some poor and needy pastor, whose necessities are 
known to their own minister, and to whom the 
box of clothing for his children, and various other 
gifts, comes almost as a godsend. The whole thing 
is managed with the most delicate privacy ; there 
is a rule that the box can only go to one household 
once in five years, so that this Christian help blesses 
home after home, and when the box is finally packed, 
the friends find they can spare many an extra for 
the family to be thereby rejoiced. 


FALSE PROPHETS. 

“Many false prophets are gone out into the world,” 
writes St. John ; and never was there sorer need for 
the Apostolic caution than in these days. Of late 
there have arisen amongst us numbers of such ‘false 
prophets,’ 
the Athenians of old, are ever greedy to hear or to 
tell of “some new thing.” The enemy of souls is 
always ready to pour poisonous mischief into willing 


> who make easy prey of those who, like 


ears. Among his latest resources are the cults and 
systems, “esoteric” or otherwise, of the false religions 
of the East, which are so cunningly presented as to 
wear the garb of elevated morality, beautiful ideas, 
and lofty aspirations. It is the old story—Satan 
transforms himself into an angel of light! When we 
realise What is the spiritual and moral condition of 
those races who for centuries have lain under the 
baneful spell of these vaunted “systems,” there is 
proof enough, were there need for proof, that all the 
so-called “light” of Puddhism, Brahminism, and the 
like, is but gross darkness. Let us be careful to 
resist at all points the insidious encroachments of 
the foe; and beyond this, let us never cease to 
pray and labour for the spread. of the living truth 
throughout the world, that all may be brought unto 
the saving knowledge of Him who is the world’s true 
and only Light. 


“THE TIME-LONG TASK OF TOIL.” 
Hathaway tells us that in such a task there is a 
prayer beyond the prayer of saint, and we can almost 
realise this, as we tnink of the patience of our poorer 
sisters, plying their needles at starvation prices, com- 
peting for the pittance their work ean bring, for the 
sake of some loved one needing help, In the last 
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volume of Bible Work: (Cassell and Co.), we read 
of a young wife making children’s ulsters at two- 
pence-halfpenny each; the ulsters have to be made 
very nicely and neatly, “with button-holes and lined 
hoods, five long seams, and sleeves with trimmed 
euffs.”. Working very hard she could make three in 
aday. “If they were only fourpence /” she sighed, 
for she was feeble, and had two little children. This 
is the age of leagues: in the face of Kingsley’s 


ih) 


assertion that 
“Men must work and women must weep,” 


it is proved again and again that women too often 
have to combine these con- 
ditions, and therefore has 
the Thimble League been 
started, uniting sympathis- 
ing ladies in providing 
needlework for the poor, 
and taking care it receives 
fair and adequate pay. May 
this new league speedily 
widen its habitations, and y 
thus practically 
the system of grinding, 
which, to build up the for- 
tunes of some, has broken 7 
many a heart. We are 
glad to note that the Labour 
Aid Society strives to let 
out sewing-machines 


oppose 


cheaply, assisting the seam- / 
stresses in such a manner 

as toadd aboutfour shillings P 
weekly to their income; 
and our brethren working 
among the Jews are trying ne 
to deal with the matter by 
giving out work in such 
parcels as a shilling will 
pay for reasonably, selling 
the clothes thus made to poor people at the cost 
price of the material. 


THE BRAVEST ARE THE TENDEREST. 

Thus runs the lay—‘ The loving are the daring.” 
Those who work among our soldiers and sailors are 
inclined to agree with the couplet, for they are 
brought into contact with powerful muscles and warm, 
devoted hearts. The society of a soldier in days 
gone by was almost a reproach, so full of tempta- 
tion was the barrack life, so profane the language 
But, like 
the good Baxter, Christian workers have felt that 
“those who carry their lives in their hands should 
carry the grace of God in their hearts;” those who 
defend their Queen and country should be ranked 
among the “mighty men” of the King of Kings— 
the helpers of His war. Special missions for soldiers 
have been started, with results that awaken earn- 


too often outpoured from military lips. 





BRABAZON, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE METROPOLITAN PUBLIC GARDENS 
ASSOCIATION, 


(Drawn in pen and ink from a photograph by Maull and Fox.) 


est thanksgiving ; amongst such we may mention 
Miss Perks’ Soldiers’ Home at Winchester, with 
which is connected the Winchester, Eastleigh, and 
Netley Evangelistic Society. The Earl of Cavan is 
president of this mission--a great and aggressive 
Gospel work, commenced in a very small way in 
1875, and now comprehensive enough to include 
civilians likewise. Soldiers, railway men, prison 
warders, mechanics, etc., mostly converts of the mis- 
sion, have united as a band of workers, some preach- 
There 
are meetings for women and children; and flannel, 
calico, clothing for the needy ones, will be gratefully 

received by Miss Perks. 


ing, some singing, others acting as stewards, 


> 


Many who have been bene- 
fited at Winchester are 
working for Christ abroad, 
and sending encouraging 
letters to the old cathedral 
town, where stands the 
Soldiers’ Home. A sergeant 
writes from Africa, “ We 
have a great many trials 
and temptations, but a 
look at the Crucified One 
gives us strength to renew 
the battle against evil.” 
From Bombay come the 
words, “I have never for- 
gotten the evenings I spent 
at the Home; I am living 
for God, and doing my 
utmost to induce my com- 
rades to do the same.” 


A WARNING. 

When belief wages un- 
certain, practice too becomes 
unsound, and errors, injus- 
tices, and miseries every- 
where more and more prevail, we shall see material 
At all turns a man who will 
If he have to 
ask at every turn the world’s suffrage, if he cannot 


enough for revolution. 
do faithfully, needs to believe firmly. 


dispense with the world’s suffrage, and make his own 
suffrage serve, he is a poor eye servant; the work 
committed to him will be més-done. Every such man 
is a daily contributor to the inevitable downfall.— 
Carlyle. 


UNEXPECTED GOOD. 

“They serve God well,” says one, “ who serve His 
creatures,” and Thomson describes the active mind 
of the philanthropist as often surprising the lonely 
heart with “ unexpected good.” These words seem 
specially appropriate to the designs and operations 
of the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, 
with which the name of Lord Brabazon is so closely 
and honourably connected. Considering the practical 
interest taken by Lord and Lady Brabazon in the 
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welfare of the young, it is not surprising that 
children’s public playgrounds should receive their 
earnest attention, and that it should be their aim to 
multiply, amid the teeming population of London 
and its immediate suburbs, sights and sounds that 
for the 
beautiful seems linked with affectionate sympathy 
with the the heart that would 
children happy cares about the pleasures of old age, 


are comforting, restful, and fair. A love 


young ; make the 
and so we find Lord Brabazon using his opportunities 
of influence and position to promote a movement 
which would beautify disused burial-grounds, and 
plant shady trees along the way, and erect drinking- 


THE QUIVER. 


ourselves together ;” there are times, however, when 
the Master calls us apart, and in solitude bids 
draw Nature’s God. There may be 
worship without words—so breathes the heart of 
Longfellow where the stately pines uplift their 
summits like cathedral towers. Light laughter ill 
aceords with the brown shadows of the ancient, 


us near to 


solenm pines; even if we enter the pine-grove with 
thoughtless mind, a hush, a sense of awe, steals 
over us as we tread the silent depths seem to 
stand amid the courts of mystery that proclaim the 
What majesty of power is here ! storm 
after storm has swept across those dark, still branches, 


we 


unseen God. 











A CORNER IN 


for the feeble 
would fain rest and enjoy the surprise of the change 


fountains and weleome seats who 


of seene. “have no dollies,” said a ragged child, 


kissing the flowers a lady gave ; “these flowers shall 
Do the you 


The Public Gardens Association works hard 


be my dollies. flowers grow where 
live?” 
for lives like this, devising little peeps of nature 
where life has held only signs of smoke, and care, 
and. toil. 


ployed have been set to work, and the Master’s poor 


By this means very many of the unem- 


have been convinced, by the eloquent sermon of their 
new surroundings, that many kind hearts have an 
earnest, tireless desire to help and gladden them. 


AMONG THE PINES. 

Some people assert, as an excuse for their absence 
from public worship, that the/r worship is in the 
“temple of Nature.” Such the 


bidding as to “not forsaking the assembling of 


forget Scriptural 


ONE OF 





THE PUBLIC GARDENS. 


but yet they look down upon us in the grandeur of 
their calm, like the life of the righteous, tossed and 
tried by every blast of fate, yet quiet and peaceful 
still in the sense of God-given strength. Have you 
walked among the pines by moonlight, and seen them 
silvered with the heavenly gleam, making a shining 
In such 
a scene the spirit, drinking deep of earthly loveliness, 
Heaven 
The matters that absorbed our minds so lately are 


trellis-work for the “glittering argentry ?” 


marvels almost how itself can be fairer! 
revealed in all their hollowness ; here, alone with 
Deity, we realise the earnestness, the solemnity of 
life. And in the distance, the echoing music of the 
waterfall world, 
bidding us listen to the voice of God among the trees : 
and our Father tells us that there is nothing peaceful 


seems the language of another 


or grand or beautiful on this fair earth but what in 


“ec 


the world to come shall shed its “everlasting essence 


and familiar sweetness ” 


upon the souls of the re- 


deemed, 








